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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


WARRANT  APPOINTING  THE  COMMISSION. 


Whitehall, 

June  5,  1906. 


EDWARD,  B.  & 7. 

EDWARD  the  SEVENTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Knight, 
late  one  of  Our  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal; 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Christopher  Palles, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  Division  of  Our  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  Ireland;  and 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  Our  University  of 
Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  Our  said  University; 

Sir  Arthur  William  Rucker,  Knight,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
London,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  and  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London; 

Henry  Jackson,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Our  University  of  Cambridge; 

Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Letters,  late  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Our  University  of  Edinburgh; 

Douglas  Hyde,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Our  University  of  Dublin; 

Denis  Joseph  Coffey,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Fellow  of  Our  Royal 
University  of  Ireland;  and 

Stephen  Barnabas  Kelleher,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in 
Our  University  of  Dublin; 

Greeting  ! 

Whereas  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual  bearing  date  the 
first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  We  were  pleased  to 
issue  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  higher  general  and 
technical  education  available  in  Ireland  outside  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  to  report  as  to  what  reforms,  if  any,  were  desirable  in  order  to  render 
that  education  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  People  : 

And  Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a further  Commission 
should  issue  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present  state  of  Trinity 
College,.  Dublin,  and  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  including  the  revenues 
of  the  College  and  of  any  of  its  officers  and  their  application;  the  method 
of  government  of  the  University  and  of  the  College;  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  College  and  the  teachers  by  whom  it  is  conducted;  the  system 
of  University  examinations,  and  the  provision  made  for  post-graduate 
study  and  the  encouragement  of  research;  and  also  to  inquire  and  report 
upon  the  place  which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
now  hold  as  organs  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  steps  proper 
to  be  taken  to  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  country  : 
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Now  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  know- 
ledge and  ability,  have  nominated,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  do  by 
these  Presents  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said  Sir  Edward 
Pry  (Chairman);  Christopher  Palles;  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh;  Sir  Arthur 
William  Rucker;  Henry  Jackson;  Samuel  Henry  Butcher;  Douglas 
Hyde;  Denis  Joseph  Coffey;  and  Stephen  Barnabas  Kelleher  to  be  Our 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do 
by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
full  power  to  call  before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford 
you  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission;  and  also  to 
call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers, 
and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject;  and 
to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever. 

And  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem 
it  expedient  so  to  inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  to  employ  such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in 
conducting  any  inquiry  which  you  may  hold. 

And  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this,  Our  Commission, 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time,  proceed  in  the 
execution  thereof  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have 
liberty  to  report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time 
to  time,  if  you  shall  judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

And  We  do  further  ordain  that  you  shall  be  at  liberty  so  far  as  proper 
for  the  purposes  of  your  said  inquiry,  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Commission  of  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  one,  and  the  notes  appended  thereto,  and  also  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  said  Commission,  but  shall  not  take  evidence  upon  matters  inquired  into 
by  the  said  Commission. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  lhat  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  second  day  of  June, 
1906,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Our  Reign. 


By  His  Majesty’s  Command. 

H.  J.  GLADSTONE. 


Anointment  of  Secretary. 

Dublin  Castle, 

June  8,  1906. 

James  Deemot  Daly,  Esquire.  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Koyal  Commission  upon  Trinity  College  Dublin 
and  the  University  of  Dublin.  ° ’ ’ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


FIRST  DAY. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  1906. 


AT  10.30  o’clock,  A.M., 


At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present  •— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman);  The  Right 
Hon.  C.  Palles,  P.c.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland;  Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.;  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.;  Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  dxitt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  ala.,  ll.d.,  d.utt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq., 
ll.d.  ; Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  ala.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq:,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Anthony  Teaill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined. 

1.  Chahuian. — Beiore  we  begin  to  ask  any  ques-  ment,  though  I do  not  agree  to  all  its  details,  _ 

lions,  Dr.  TraUl,  I am  directed  to  thank  you  on  behalf  and  I was  in  hopes  that  the  Roman  Catholic  _^nr‘ 

of  the  Commission  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  Bishops  would  consider  the  strong  lay  opinion  of  their  Oc(.  16,  1906. 

answered  our  written  questions  so  fully,  and  for  the  co-religionists  and  give  way  in  the  matter.  I was  — 
great  hospitality  you  have  extended  to  us  in  giving  us  prepared,  as  those  who  have  agreed  to  the  offer  were,  Anthony 

the  use  of  your  room.  (IFifness).— I am  very  happy  to  to  sacrifice  temporarily  the  principle  of  the  Tests  Act  Traill,  E«q., 

have  you  here.  It  is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  and  the  of  1873,  and  to  admit  on  a Governing  Body  eminent  L„°'’  t 
Board  Room  would  have  been  quite  too  small  for  you.  academic  Roman  Catholics  as  such,  to  tide  over  the  0f  Trinity 

2.  Have  you  prepared  a statement  which  you  wish  interim  during  which  the  entrance  of  sufficient  Collegt!i  ' 

to  lay  before  us,  or  shall  I take  you  by  way  of  exam-  Boman  Catholic  students  might  take  place,  to  secure  Dublin- 
ination  ? — What  I propose  to  do  is'  this.  I have  written  their  future  representation  on  the  various  faculties 
separate  documents  on  several  subjects.  I have,  of  an<1  on  3 Governing  Body.  In  going  so  far  I wish  to 
course,  been  thinking  upon  them  for  a long  time,  and  say  that  I never  intended  to  transform  Trinity  College 

it  struck  me  that  perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  suddenly  into  a college  with  a Roman  Catholic  atnios- 
would  bo  to  give  my  opinion  upon  each  subject,  and  phere,  as  I contend  that  at.  present  it  has  no  Protes- 

tben,  before  going  on  to  the  next,  to  be  asked  any  tant  atmosphere  outside.'  the  Divinity  School,  and  I 

questions  the  Commissioners  thought  fit  upon  that  par-  'would  be  quite  ready  to  give  it  a Roman  Catholic 
ticular  subject,  rather  than  have  all  the  subjects  mixed  atmosphere  to  the  same  extent.  In  other  words,  there 
up  together  and  questions  asked  on  them  all  at  the  should  b3  no  special  atmosphere  in  secular  studios 
end.  I want  to  deal  first  with  the  scheme  put  forward  of  any  denominational  kind,  but  all  religions  should 
by  certain  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Professors  for  be  treated  alike,  as  far  as  their  representatives  would 

extending  the  usefulness  of  Trinity  College  and  the  agree  to  be  so  treated.  The  document*  signed  by 

University  of  Dublin.  The  next  question  would  be  some  467  Roman  Catholic  laymen  is  a very  remarkable 
that  of  the  introduction  of  a second  college  into  the  one,  and  if  its  principles  were  accepted  by  the  Bishops 
University  of  Dublin.  of  their  Church  a solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be 

3.  Ol  that  you  gave  a great  deal  of  evidence  before  reached.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 

the  Robertson  Commission,  did  you  not?— I have  never  the  proposal  to  have  mixed  education  in  Trinity  Ool- 
read  that  since,  so  that  I do  not  remember  much  lege  has  been  condemned  by  the.  Hierarchy  of  arf 

abontit.  But  at  any  rate  I want  to  go  into  that,  as  there  Infallible  Church,  and  it  can  only  be  got  over  by 

have  been  changes  even  since  then.  The  third  sub-  those  who  are  independent  enough  to  choose  for  them- 
ject  would  be  the  question,  of  the  Governing  Bodv  of  selves  and  their  children.  I submit  the  following 
Trinity  College  and  the  claims  of  the  Professors,  ’and  reasons  to  show  that  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the 
the  next,  would  be  the  Divinity  School  question.  It  Junior  Fellows  and  Professors  and  accepted  by  the 
seems  to  me  that  these  'four  questions  are  so  separate  Roman  Catholic  laymen  cannot  be  tried  with  any 
chat,  if  it  suits  your  convenience,  I would  read  what  chance  of  success. 

I have  to  say  on  each,  and  then  be  examined  on  them  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  openly  condemned  by 
separately.  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

Scheme  of  certain  Junior  Fellows  and  Professors.  Again,  Dr.  Delany  says: — “I  am  unable  to  con- 

I presided  at  all  the  meetings  of  Junior  Fel-  ceive  any  such  change  in  the  conshtutimv  mode 

lows  and  Professors, . and  can  state  that  the  dis-  of  government,  and  system  of  education  of  Trinity 

enssions  took  place  with  the  most  bona-fide  anxiety  College,  which  would  make  it  acceptable_to 

to  meet  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch  in  every  way  pos-  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  as  well  as  to  the  _Pro- 

sible  to  secure  their  memoirs  coining  to  Trinity  College  testants  of  Ireland  for  whose  benefit  it  has  existed 

in  large  numbers.  Their  Committee  were  in  communi-  hitherto.”+ 

cation  with  a Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  Father  Finlay  sap : — . 

and  they  agreed  in  the  main  on  the  basis  of  a new  “ The  constitution  and  government  of  rnmty  Lol- 

arrangement.  I sympathise  entirely  with  that  move-  lege  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  so  modified  and 

* See  Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  317$),  1906,  page  U0.  1 

t lb.,  page  121. 
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altered  as  to  make  the  College  an  acceptable  ‘organ  of 
the  higher  education  ’ to  Irish  Catholics.  The  im- 
possibility arises  as  well  from  the  Catholic  require- 
ments as  from  those  interests:  which  are  bound  up 
with  the  College  as  it  exists  at  present.” 

Again  he  says: 

“ Catholics  as  a body  insist  . . . that  the 
teaching  even  of  subjects  not  directly  concerned  with 
religion,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  biology,  and 
others,  shall  not  be  made  a means  of  attack  on 
Catholic  doctrines  or  on  the  Catholic  Church.  . . . 

“ They  demand  a University  . . . which  shall 
have  ‘ that  colour  of  Roman  Catholicism  that  is  given 
in  respect  of  Protestantism  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,” 

“ To  secure  all  this  in  Trinity  College  as  it  exists 
at  present  seems  quite  impossible.  It  is  an  essen- 
tially Protestant  institution.  . . . And  it  must 
cease  to  be  all  this  before  it  can  become  acceptable  ito 
Roman  Catholics.  . . . This  would  mean  the 
utter  destruction  of  Trinity  College — of  the  Trinity 
College  which  Irish  Protestants  have  founded  and 
built  up. 

“ Catholics,  as  such,  have  no  wish  to  destroy 
Trinity  College.  They  would  not,  I think,  lessen  its 
distinctively  religious  character.” 

He  further  adds : 

“ A scheme  ” — this  is  referring  in  anticipation 
to  the  scheme  I have  mentioned — “ might  be  put 
forward  which  should  appear  to  lessen  in  some  degree 
the  Catholic  objections  to  it,  while  preserving  its 
Protestant  ' atmosphere  ’ — Catholics  might  obtain 
representation  on  its  Governing  Body,  Catholic  pro- 
fessors might  be  appointed.  in  . . . philosophy 
and  history — a Catholic  Chapel  even  might  be  built 
within  the  College  grounds  and  Catholic  services  held 
in  it  if  the  Catholic  Bishops  consented — but  these 
and  such  like  measures  could  never  render  Trinity 
even  tolerable  to  Irish  Catholics.”* 

But  though  I personally  would  be  delighted  to  see 
1,000  Roman  Catholics  brought  in,  with  the  1,000 
Protestants  who  are  there,  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  persons  who  have  the  real  control  of 
the  matter  are  not  the  467  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen, 
or  even  any  number  of  that  kind,  but  those  who  own 
the  schools  in  Ireland.  The  intermediate  schools, 
from  which — if  the  Bishops  threw  themselves  heartily 
into  a plan  of  this  kind — we  would  expect  a large 
accession  of  students,  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bishops  or  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  control  them. 
If  they  will  not  allow  boys  to  come  here,  it  seems 
absolutely  hopeless,  however  anxious  a certain  num- 
ber of  Catholic  laymen  may  be,  that  such  a scheme 
will  succeed.  The  Jesuits,  I must  say,  have  shown 
greater  liberality  towards  the  constitution  suggested 
than  any  other  Roman  Catholics,  because  we  have 
constantly  had  a very  fine  set  of  students  from  Clon- 
gowes  and  Blackrock  College,  and  from  the  Jesuit 
Colleges  in  England,  also. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  alone,  and  to  make 
every  reasonable  concession  to  meet  their  views  but 
not  to  upset  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  College 
for  the  limited  number  likely  to  come. 

As  mixed  education  is  condemned  in  the  Col- 
lege, so  it  must  be  condemned  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  therefore  no  second  college  can  rea- 
sonabiy  be  introduced  into  the  University  of 
Dublin.  But  a solution  must  be  found,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  can  only  arrive  at  such  by 
legislating  for  two  different  sections  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.  Give  the  Bishops  and  those  lay- 
men  who  are  prepared  to  work  on  their  lines  a college 
of  the  kind  .hey  ask  for,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University  and  let  those  Roman  Catholics  who  wish 
to  come  to  Trinity  College  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so 
Two  conditions,  however,  should  be  attached  to  this 
double  solution.  First  of  all,  the  college  to  be  taken 
into  the  Royal  University  should  not  be  run  on  the 
same  lines  as  Trinity  College.  It  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  practically  denominational,  for,  as  I have 
shown  elsewhere,  Trinity  College  has  a right  to  be 
protected  from  an  unfair  competition.  There  is  not 
ram  m Dublin  foj  two  open  colleges  run  on  the  same 
hues,  especially  if  the  second  college  charged  lower 
lees,  so  as  to  attract  numbers  of  our  students,  Pro- 
testant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  Sm*  a college 
s a great 


s to  attract  numbers  of 
3 well  as  Roman  Catholics.  Such  i 
might  safely  be  placed  at  Cork,  where  there  i: 


demand  for  it,  or  Maynooth  might  be  restored  to  its 
proper  position  under  its  original  Charter,  which  pro- 
vided  for  a lay  college  beside  the  ecclesiastical  one 
which  lay  college  was  actually  in  existence  for  fifteen 
years  from  1802  to  1817.  Again,  it  should  be  an 
absolute  condition  to  be  laid  down  by  the  State  that 
no  public  money  should  be  given  to  such  a college  as 
I have  indicated,  which  is  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  Roman  Catholics ' who  wish  to  be  educated 
under  the  care  of  itheir  Church  and  under  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  boycott  is 
removed,  not  only  from  Trinity  College,  but  from 
the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  every  Roman  Catholic 
layman  left  free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to 
where  he  should  send  his  children.  I am  not  pro- 
scribing legitimat--  advice  being  given  to  laymen  by 
their  spiritual  advisers,  but  only  protesting  against 
coercion,  through  their  faith,  being  applied ; in  other 
words,  against  the  terrors  of  the  Church  being  used 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Bishops. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  Trinity  College  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Roman  Catholic  boys  throughout  the 
country ; it  is  a question  of  money.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  is  the  amount  of  the  fees.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  the  fees,  especially  she 
entrance  fee,  has  been  a great  deterrent  to  the  entry 
of  poor  students.  It  is  not  easy  to  deal  suddenly  with 
fees  upon  which  almost  the  entire  income  of  a num- 
ber of  the  Junior  Fellows  depends.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  poor  men,  who  have  not  sufficient 
ability  to  derive  real  benefit  from  a reduction  in  the 
fees,  should  enter  Trinity  College.  I have  had  ex- 
perience for  many  years  of  the  cla3s  of  men  who  come 
up  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  have  done  everything  I 
can,  both  pecuniarily  and  in  every  other  way,  to  help 
forward  men  of  ability  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  numbers 

of  them  are  now.  successful  in  the  world.  But 
I have  had  experience  of  ambitious  men  without 
brains  coming  to  Trinity  College,  and  I have 
generally  advised  them  after  a year  or  two 
to  go  to  some  other  employment,  as  they  were  not 
suited  for  the  profession  they  seemed  to  be  anxious 
tc  get  into.  If  they  are  not  brilliant  and  have  the 
money,  let  them  pay.  The  poor  man  or  youth  with 
brains  is  the  one  to  be  helped.  The  sizarships  in 
Trinity  College  go  far  to  meet  that  ease,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  those  valuable  helps  would  go  far  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  College  and  University. 
A sizar  has  cheap  rooms,  free  commons,  and  no  fees 
to  pay.  There  are  thirty  of  them.  In  two  or  three 
years,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a scholarship,  with  an 
additional  endowment,  which  will  practically  put  him 
through  his  course  and  secure  his  degree  with  honours 

further  money  value.  It  is  a very  remarkable  fact 
which  I have  just  ascertained  on  investigation,  that 
m the  last  sixty  years  twenty-two  sizars  have  become 
Fellows  of  this  College.  Of  these,  twenty  still  sur- 
three  of  them  are  ex-Fellows,  and  seventeen  are 
still  Fellows  ; i.e.,  more  than  half  of  all  the  existing 
bellows,  senior  and  junior,  have  been  sizars.  I con- 
fess I did  not  know  that  before. 

4-  That  is  valuable  evidence? — It  is  very  remark- 
able.  Trinity  College,  instead  of  being  put  forward 
as.  the  rich  man’s  college,  is  in  that  respect  most  cer- 
tainly the  poor  man’s  college. 

.5.  Dr.  Jackson. — In  the  last  how  many  years  ?— 
Sixty.  That  finishes  the  first  subject. 

6.  Chaxuman. — I think  the  result  is  this — that  you 
propose  two  schemes:  one  for  those  Roman  Catholics 
who  follow  the  Bishops,  which  would  be  a denomina- 
tional college  elsewhere  than  in  the  University  of 
Dublin?— Yes. 

7.  And  the  other  is  a modification  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, so  as  to  facilitate  still  more  the  entrance  of  those 
Roman  Catholics  who,  like  some  who  are  sitting  at 
this  table,  have  thought  fit  to  come  there?— I have 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

— When  yon  say  a “ denomina- 
tional college,  do  you  mean  a denominational  col- 
ege  or  a practically  denominational  college  ? — We  un- 
derstand a denominational  college  to  mean  one  as 
asked  tor  by  themselves.  I ate  not  say  that  Protestants 
are  to  be  excluded  from  it  at  all,  but  it  is  to  be 
recognised  that  the  Bishops  have  control  over  it ; that 
is  to  say,  they  can  exercise  control  over  the  pro- 
fessors,  over  the. lecturers,  over  the  books  used;  what 
is  called  denominational  government ; but  I do  not 
say  that  Protestants  should  be  excluded  from  it. 


•See  Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  123. 
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The  demands  put  forward  by  the  Bishops  are  in 
writing  ; we  know  what  they  are.  But  a large  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  wish  their  sons  to  come  to  Trinity 
College.  There  are  more  Roman  Catholics  here  than 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  taken  together,  or  than 
all  other  denominations  except  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
There  have  always  been  about  ten  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Catholics  here  ; and  it  is  our  contention  that  every 
pressure  to  keep  them  out  ought  to  be  withdrawn  if 
a large  sum  of  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
which  I think  they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  under  the  Bishops'  rule. 

9.  Chairman. — On  the  lines  of  the  Resolutions 
passed  in  1905  ? — Yes. 

10.  Although  you  do  not  make  it  a condition  of 
those  Resolutions  that  they  should  satisfy  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  is 
to  say — even  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through 
its  Bishops,  does  not  accept  these  terms  in  satisfaction 
of  all  their  claims,  you  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
them,  nevertheless? — To  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen. 

11.  Yes? — Certainly.  If  I cannot  deal  with  the 
Bishops  I would  deal  with  the  laity. 

12.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect  without  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  ? — I do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

13.  You  recollect  the  resolutions  which  you  passed 
in  1903,  I think? — Yes. 

14.  You  will  find  them  set  out  in  Dr.  Bindon 
Stoney’s  Statement? — Yes. 

15.  What  I was  going  to  suggest  to  you  is,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  those  into  effect  without  the 
assent,  consent,  and  assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  ? — Certainly,  as  regards  appointing  Roman 
Catholic  teachers ; the  Bishops  have  the  contrd}  of 
them. 

16.  You  could  not  get  any  Roman  Catholic  teachers, 
I suppose,  except  through  their  assistance? — I do  not 
suppose  we  could.  That  is  a question  we  would  settle 
with  the  laymen,  if  they  could  arrange  it.  The 
Presbyterians  have  appointed  catechists  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

17.  Still,  these  resolutions  do  practically  require 
the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  do 
they  not,  to  carry  them  into  effect? — I see  some  evi- 
dence by  some  of  them  in  this  book  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  elsewhere  that  liberty  has  been  al- 
lowed. _ There  is  a remarkable  statement  in  this  month’s 
'Ecclesiastical  Record*  that  the  Bishops’  duty  would  be 
to  appoint  a catechist. 

18.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  teach  the  Bishops  their 
duty.  Practically,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give 
effect  to  the  views  and  wishes  contained  in  these  re- 
solutions if  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  maintain 
the  position  which  they  have  expressed  in  their  last 
statement? — I cannot  deny  that. 

19.  You  do  not  make  it  a condition  of  carrying  this 
into  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  accept 
it? — I cannot  make  that  condition  at  all.  That  is 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  settle  with  the 
Bishops. 

20.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Your  statement  of  facts 
is  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Provost,  and  as  to  matters  of 
opinion  I do  not  propose  to  ask  any  questions. 

21-  Dr.  Jackson. — Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask 
whether  the  Provost  has  considered  other  schemes,  and 
has  anything  he  desires  to  say  to  us  about  those  other 
schemes  1 

22.  Chairman. — You  mean  schemes  in  relation  to 
the  religious  question  ? 

23.  Dr.  Jackson. — Yes,  schemes  in  rivalry  with  the 
one  he  has  marked  out  to  us.— I am  quite  ready  to 
answer  aijy  questions  which  are  put  to  me.  I do  not 
know  exactly  what  schemes  are  referred  to.  There 
seem  to  me  to  be  only  the  three  solutions.  But  I am 
quite  ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  any  scheme. 

Dr.  Jackson. — I think,  perhaps,  I had  better  not 
ask  any  particular  question. 

24.  Mr.  Butcher. — You  mentioned  the  question  of 
fees.  I should  like  to  know  vour  opinion.  Fifteen 
guineas  is  the  entrance,  fee,  is  it  not  ?— £15. 

25.  Do  you  not  think  fifteen  guineas,  even  admitting 
the  help  given  by  sizarships  and  such  means,  is  an 
excessive  entrance  fee  ?— It  is  too  high  a f ee ; I think 
it  should  be  lowered  to  £10,  at  any  rate.  But  a sizar 
does  not  pay  that. 

26-  But  the  ordinary  undergraduate.  It  compares 
with  fees  of  one  or  two  guineas  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  You  are  aware  how  much  higher 


it  is  in  Dublin? — I think  it  is  too  high,  and  that  it  Dobiar- 
is  a great  deterrent.  

27.  I quite  see  the  importance  of  fees  as  a source  of  Oct.  16,  1906. 
income,  but  does  it  not  point  to  a re-adjustment  of  — 
the  whole  financial  system  if  the  fees  are  too  high  ? — 

I do  not  think  that  eight  guineas  for  the  half-year  is  a n* ' 
too  high  for  teaching.  They  are  all  entitled  to  be  M ' ''  pr0y08k 
taught  here.  The  ordinary  fee  of  sixteen  guineas  is  0f  Trinity 
not  large  for  a residential  teaching  college,  but  £15,  College, 

I think,  is  too  high  for  entrance.  Dublin- 

28.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  Trinity  College  useful 
to  a larger  section  of  the  poorer  and  of  the  professional 
classes,  is  not  sixteen  guineas  a year  still  rather  high 
— it  is  nearly  double  what  it  would  be  in  Scotland  ? — 

But  Scotland  goes  in  for  a different  system  altogether. 

29.  But  this  is  almost  double  ? — It  is  being  de- 
moralised by  too  much  money  altogether.  I would, 
however,  be  glad  to  have  the  fees  reduced  ; but  it  is 
altogether  a matter  of  money.  Twenty-five  Junior 
Fellows’  incomes  depend  entirely  upon  fees  and  exa- 
minations. 

30.  I am  pointing  rather  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  fees  on  a different  basis,  and  not  making  the  fees 
so  essential  a part  of  the  payment  of  the  Fellows. 

Might  I ask  what  the  fees  for  Medicine  are ; the  six- 
teen guinea  fee  is  for  Arts  only,  I imagine  ? — Yes.  The 
fees  of  a young  man  going  through  the  Medical  School, 
from  first  to  last,  paying  everything,  would  be  about 
£200.  That  is  a very  cheap  fee  for  Medicine  and 
Arts  together.  The  fees  are  all  given  in  the  Calendar. 

I do  not  keep  them  at  my  fingers’  ends. 

31.  Mr.  Kelieher. — It  is  about  £240,  I think? — 

That  would  cover  Arts  and  everything.  That  is  a very 
cheap  medical  degree. 

32.  Dr.  Coffey. — When  you  approached  the  body 
of  Catholic  laymen  in  connection  with  the  terms  on 
which  Trinity  College  might  be  opened  up  to  them, 
did  you  feel  that  in  gaining  their  adhesion  to  any 
scheme  of  broadening  you  would  have  met  the  full 
grievance  of  the  Catholic  people  in  reference  to  Uni-  * 
versity  education? — You  must  not  misunderstand  me 
about  the  scheme.  I am  not  responsible  for  it,  in  any 
shape  or  form.  I purposely  did  not  call  the  Governing 
Body,  as  I thought  the  subject  should  be  considered 
perfectly  freely,  without  any  expression  of  opinion  of 
the  Governing  Body,  which  I thought  would  be  hostile 
to  it.  I wished  to  give  my  colleagues  a perfectly  free 
hand,  but  my  own  hands  I kept  entirely  free.  I never 
communicated  with  any  Roman  Catholic  laymen  what- 
ever on  the  subject  ; I thought  it  was  my  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  utmost  facilities  for  discussion  and  communi- 
cation. We  kept  a number  of  our  staff  here  during 
vacation  discussing  the  matter,  and  the  reason  the 
names  put  to  it  were  not  more  in  number  was  that 
they  all  scattered  the  next  day  ; but  the  division  was 
about  twenty  to  four  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

33.  I misunderstood.  I thought  that  as  you  pre- 

sided you  might  have  been  more  fully  identified  with 
the  initiation  of  the  project.  I noticed  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Gazette 

Chairman. — I think  we  had  better  not  cite  news- 
papers, if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so. 

34.  Dr.  Coffet. — Certainly.  I was  unaware. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Trinity  College 
men  interested  in  the  broadening  of  the  Col- 
lege, approached  the  Catholic  Laymen’s  Com- 
mittee with  a view  to  finding  on  what  terms 
they  would  accept  Trinity  College  as  the  Uni- 
versity for  Irish  Catholics.  Then  you  said  you  pre- 
sided at  some  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  Fellows 
and  Professors  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is 
what  led  me  to  think  you  might  have  known  about 
it  from  the  beginning.  But  in  any  case,  once  iden- 
tified with  it,  that  is,  once  co-operating  with  the 
men  who  were  moving  in  Trinity  College,  I should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  whether  their  scheme 
could  possibly  meet  the  whole  Catholic  position  in  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  University  Education? — As  I said 
before,  if  the  Bishops  agreed  to  the  scheme,  I think 
it  would.  That  is  the  whole  point  to-day ; but  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  declaration 
they  issued  condemned  the  whole  thing  ab  initio, 
and  that  being  so  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

35.  The  fact  that  you  suggest  that  Catholics  might 
have  a College  in  the  Royal  University  indicates 
that  you  recognise  that  there  is  a bigger  ques- 
tion than  that  which  touches  Trinity  College? — 

I said  distinctly  that  the  wishes  of  both 
classes  must  be  met  ; you  cannot  mix  them 
both  up  in  the  same  question.  There  is  a very 
marked  cleavage  on  this  question  of  whether  it  is  a 


* See  page  414. 
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Dttblin.  hardship  to  be  in  a University  or  College  that  is  so 

' completely  under  the  control  of  their  Bishops.  Some 

Oct.  16,  1906.  object  and  some  do  not.  Why  not  legislate  for  both? 
Anthony  That  is  the  whole  of  my  proposition. 

Traill,  Esq-,  36.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  who  are  interested  in 
nt.n.  'u.O;  the  Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee  do,  I think,  very 
ic.oh.,  Provost  largely  represent  the  Catholics  who  have  always  come 
of  Trinity  to  Trinity  College  ? — I did  not  analyse  the  467  names  ; 
College,  I do  not  think  they  were  all  in  Trinity  College. 

37.  Oh,  not  all ; but  judging  by  the  names,  I think 
they  largely  represent  them — you  have  always  had 
some  Catholics  in  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

38.  So  that  by  legislating  for  that  party,  or  even 
for  a larger  section  than  is  represented  by  that 
party,  you  do  not  touch  the  big  question  out- 
side ? — I do  it  by  saying,  “ Give  them  what 
they  want  outside.”  The  fact  that  they  come 
to  Trinity 'College  is  a proof  that  they  are  well 
served  there,  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  we  are  prepared,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  to 
make  the  modifications  required.  But  the  larger 
question  can  only  be  settled  as  I say : if  the  Roman 
Catholics  like  to  have  a College  under  the  Bishops 
they  are  quite  entitled  to  it,  and  therefore  I would 
give  it  them. 

39.  Mr.  Keixbher. — I take  it  that  this  scheme  of 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  as  far  as 
Trinity  College  is  concerned,  is  a possible  scheme  of 
settlement  of  the  University  Question,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  settled  by  means  of  Trinity  College  ? — It 
would  be  a possible  settlement  if  it  had  the  consent 
of  the  Bishops. 

40.  As  far  as  Trinity  College  is  concerned,  that 
scheme  could  go  through  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  turn 
Trinity  College  upside  down  for  a certain  number  of 
laymen,  which  does  not  solve  the  big  question.  I am 
quite  ready  to  make  modifications  in  the  constitution 
if  it  solves  the  big  question  altogether,  but  I am  not 
prepared  to  change  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College 
if  it  will  leave  the  larger  question  for  the  greater  bulk 
of  Roman  Catholics  outside  who  wish  to  be  still  in 
Colleges  under  the  control  of  the  Bishops.  I am 
prepared  to  make  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  make  Trinity  College  acceptable  to  them  if  it  solves 
the  whole  question  for  Ireland ; but  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  turn  Trinity  College  upside  down  if  it  will 
not  settle  the  question  altogether. 

41.  It  has  been  urged  against  it  that  the  men  in 
College  would  offer  such  violent  resistance  to  it  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect?— A very  violent 
■opposition  would  undoubtedly  be  offered  by  some  of 
those  of  old-fashioned  views,  but  I would  hope  that  the 
majority  of  the  whole  body  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  of  the  kind  if  it  would  really  solve  the  whole 
question. 

42.  If  this  scheme  were  accepted  by  the  Bishops, 
would  it  certainly  be  accepted  by  Trinity  College  as 
a whole,  with  some  modifications,  of  course? — It 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  present  Governing  Body. 

43.  I was  not  referring  to  the  Governing  Body ; I 
meant  the  general  body  of  opinion  in  Trinity  College 
m in  favour  of  a solution  on  these  lines  ?— I should 
hope  that  a majority  of  the  whole  staff  would  be  in 
favour  of  such  a solution  if  the  Bishops  went  in  for 
it.  I cannot  answer  for  anybody  but  myself,  but  I can 
answer  for  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  that  they 
would  be  opposed  to  it. 

44.  That  scheme  was  not  a scheme  for  settling  the 

whole  University  Question  for  Ireland;  it  was  a 
proposai  intended  to  show  how  Trinity  College  could 
be  made  more  useful  to  the  nation  ?— Yes.  6 

™;tf^C^nsid®!:i^TTtke  ™an-v  questions  which  are 
mixed  up  with  University  education— the  questions 
uW6  M \f°Ut  atrn,osP^ere.  °f  the  political  atmos- 
phere,  of  the  fees  of  Trinity  College,  and  so  forth 
CoiTp  °f8  t0  USTat, least  t0  the  men  in  Trinity 

?uSf^?-Yes°  °n  W0UW  861416  the  whola 

46.  And  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  a 

4— Cork,  sit  ut™ 

sity  with  a lower  scale  of  fees  ? Yes.  mver 

..‘t.S'J'S  ?e"  th*t  ltcie  *“  "»«m,  so  ta 

as  Trinity  College  was  concerned,  why  Queen’s  Col 
lege  Belfast,  should  not  be  made  into  a University 
if  it  cannot  get  on  satisf  actorily  with  Queen’s 
Cork,  in  a common  University  ?-There  is  no  reason 


in  the  world  why  Belfast  should  not  have  a Univer 
sity.  " 

48. '  And  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Maynooth  should  not  be  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cork.  The  only  thing  you  insisted  on  was 
that  if  such  a modification  were  made  the  ban  on 
Trinity  College  should  be  officially  removed? — I 
think  that  would  be  only  fair.  If  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic laymen  who  wish  to  come  here  are  to  be  forced  into 
another  institution  which  some  of  their  brother  lay- 
men wish  for,  I think  that  no  public  money  should  be 
spent  upon  such  an  institution,  unless  every  man  was 
left  perfectly  free,  as  they  are  now  by  leave  of  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  there;  they  can  go  into  a Protestant 
College  freely  there,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
liberty  should  not  be  given  here.  But  I do  not  think 
the  State  should  give  any  money  for  the  other  solu- 
tion, unless  the  boycott  were  removed  from  Trinity 
College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

49.  Chairman. — I think  you  said  you  were  going  to 
come  to  the  larger  question  of  a second  College  in 
Dublin  ? — I will  read  what  I have  to  say  about  that 

Second  College  in  the:  University  of  Dublin. 

I wish  to  bring  forward  the  following  argu- 
ments against  the  introduction  of  a second  Col- 
lege into  the  University  of  Dublin.  fjuch  a 
College  must  be  either  a free,  open  one,  like  Trinity 
College,  not  under  any  ecclesiastical  control,  or  it 
must  be  what  is  demanded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  a section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
i.e.,  a College  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  bishops,  both  in  relation  to  the  profesors  and 
the  books  in  the  courses.  If  the  second  College  were 
to  be  simply  a replica  of  Trinity  College,  though 
started  with  a Roman  Catholic  “ atmosphere,”  it 
would  not  be  required  in  Dublin,  for  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  as  unfair  to  Trinity  College  to  place’  it  here 
as  it  would  be  to  start  a second  College  in  Belfast  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Queen’s  College  there. 

I do  not  think  anyone  would  think  of  proposing  to 
set  up  a second  College  in  Belfast  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Queen’s  College,  and  it  would  be  equally  un- 
fair to  put  up  a second  College  here  on  the  same  lines 
as  Trinity  College  especially  with  a lower 
scale  of  fees.  That  is  an  objection  I always 
had  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  scheme.  If,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  were  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Bishops,  it  could  not  be  worked  on  the  same 
principles  as  Trinity  College.  These  principles  re- 
quire absolute  freedom  with  regard  to  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  history,  whether  for  discussion  or 
research,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  authority  should 
interfere  with  such  investigations.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  as  against  these  views,  claim  that 
it  is  within  their  province  to  decide  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  lectures  of  a professor,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  faith  and 
morals  of  their  people.  These  principles  are  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  could  not  be  followed  out 
within  the  same  University.  The  clerical  influence 
pervading  the  second  College  would  extend  itself  to 
the  University.  The  field  of  studies  would  become 
what  Bishop  O’Dwyer  calls  a “cockpit.1”  In  the' 
Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  separate 
teaching,  but  joint  teaching  by  the  University  pro- 
fessors. Here  the  University  lectures  would  require 
to  be  common  to  both  Colleges,  because  they  could 
not  be  duplicated,  and  if  mixed  education  is  for- 
bidden in  the  Colleges,  how  can  it  with  any  consis- 
tency be  allowed  in  the/  University  ? The  claim  -for  a 
second  College  must  inevitably  involve  a further 
claim  that  the  system  and  limitations  of  that  Col- 
lege should  be  applied  to  the  University,  so  that 
books  would  be  subject  to  an  “ Index,”  and  the  Pro- 
fessors left  without  their  freedom.  In  all  University 
examinations  the  examiners  would  have  to  balance 
each  other  on  a religious  test  as  on  all  public  educa- 
tional boards  in  Ireland  at  present.  In  the  examina- 
tions in  the  professional  schools  this  would  give  riso 
to  constant  suspicions.  If  the  students  of  one  college 
were  more  successful  at  the  University  Examinations 
than  those  of  the  other,  suspicions,  perhaps  charges, 
of  cheating  would  arise,  and  that  could  only,  be  got 
over  by  importing  a whole  staff  of  external 
examiners  ” to  secure  fair  play,-  and  the-  cost  of  this 
W?uld  k?  enormous.  All  examinations  for.  degrees, 
whether  in  Arts  or  in  the  Professional  Schools,  must 
be  aibove  suspicion. 

Aberdeen,  where  I have  recently  been,  at  its 
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quater-centenary  celebrations  ol  its  Univer- 
sity, supplies  a unique  example  for  us,  a good, 
object-lesson.  King’s  College  is  the  one  which  is  400 
years  old,  Marischal  College  came  some  centuries 
later,  and  they  each  had  separate  University  powers. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  not  room  for  two  Uni- 
versities in  a town  not  too  large,  and  after  a great 
deal  of  soreness  on  both  sides  and  predictions  of 
failure,  the  Universities  were  recently  united  under 
the  one  name,  “The  University  of  Aberdeen,”  but 
so  far  is  this  from  furnishing  an  analogy  for  two 
colleges  in  this  University,  they  are  practically  parts 
of  one  college  as  well  as  of  one  University,  though 
they  are  nearly  two  miles  apart.  The  old  King’s 
College  takes  charge  of  Arts,  Divinity,  and  Law, 
while  the  more  modern  Marischal  College  has  the 
Medical  and  Science  Schools,  with  the  necessary 
laboratories  assigned  to  it,  and  it  was  the  large  addi- 
tion recently  made  to  it  by  some  wealthy  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  that  gave  occasion  to  the  King’s  visit  to 
open  and  inaugurate  those  buildings. 

50.  Chairman. — I thought  that  Law  went  with 
Science  at  Aberdeen — but  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
your  argument  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a matter  of 
detail ; I simply  mention  it  as  a curious  object-lesson 
in  the  matter.  Everything  there  works  smoothly  now. 
But,  further,  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  single  colleges  with  University 
powers,  as  against  the  duplication  of  colleges  in  the 
University.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds 
the  federal  idea  was  tried  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  but  the  experiment  failed,  and  sepa- 
rate Universities  have  taken  the  place  of  the  federa- 
tion of  colleges.  Dr.  Delany  has  well  remarked  upon 
this,  “ How  much  more  difficult  it  would  be  to-  make 
such  an  experiment  successful  in  Ireland  where  ‘ ‘ the 
problem  ” would  be  complicated  by  racial  and  religious 
and  political  animosities,  which  had  no  parallel  in  the 
Victoria  University.”*  Dr.  Coghlan,t  of  Maynooth, 
has  stated  very  plainly  in  this  month’s  edition  of  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Itecord  what  the  claims  of  his 
Church  over  University  Professors  are.  “ The  Church 
would  not  give  ‘ formal  approval’  to  a college  if  the 
professorships  were  by  law  equally  open  to  all, 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  The>  Church  does  not 
approve  of  the  mixed  system  of  education.”  This 
remark  must  apply  equally  to  the  Professors  of  the 
Joint  University  of  Dublin,  if  this  second  college 
were  introduced.  Again  he  says,  “ The  Church  can 
cut  oft  the  University  Professor  from  the  Church  ; 
but  it  cannot  remove  him  from  his  position  of  danger 
to  the  faith  and  morals  of  his  students,  unless  the 
State  recognises,  formally  or  equivalently,  her  right 
of  effective  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  faith  and  morals 
of  her  University  students.”  It  would  be  simply  im- 
possible for  Trinity  College  to  work  with  such  a col- 
lege as  is  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
versity, without  constant  friction,  caused  by  the 
essential  difference  between  the  principles  on  which 
they  would  expect  such  a conjoint  University  to  be 
worked. 

51.  Chairman. — You  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a denominational  University 
and  a denominational  College  in  an  undenominational 
University;  I mean,  you  may  have  a denominational 
College  in  a University  which  is  undenominational  ? — 
I do  not  think  so  at  all,  if  the  same  rule  as  is  applied 
in  a denominational  College  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
University  professor,  which  is  what  they  claim. 

52.  Take  the  case  of  London  University,  which  used 
to  have  as  affiliated  colleges  Stonyhurst  and  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, both  Roman  Catholic  colleges? — That  was 
only  an  examining  body  at  that  time. 

53.  Nqa  at  that  time  it  was  a University  with 
affiliated  colleges? — But  . London  University  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  examine.  That  is  a very  great 
difference.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. 

54.  You  agree  that  it  is  a very  different  thing  to 
have  a denominational  college  in  an  undenominational 
University  and  to  have  a denominational  University? 
— There  would  be  difficulties  about  the  examinations, 
as  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  University 
itself. 

55.  But  it  is  possible  for  a University  to  be  so  inde- 
pendent of  its  colleges  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  exami- 
nations successfully  ? — I think  the  evidence  before  the 
last  Commission  was  that,  in  connection  with  Belfast, 
they  were  unsatisfactory. 

56.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  not  think  that  you 

* See  Appendix  to  First 

t See  p.  414 


require  in  some  sense  to  modify  your  statement  that  Dublin. 
professors  in  Trinity  College  must  have  absolute  free-  — 
dom  in  teaching  science,  philosophy,  &c.  There  is  Oct-  16,  1906. 
something  understood  by  all  of  us  when  we  state  that  ^nthonr 
as  a general  proposition? — No  ecclesiastical  authority  Triui^  Ejq., 
has  the  slightest  authority  in  this  place;  no  Bishop  i.l.1).  v-d.. 
has  any  place;  the  Church  of  Ireland  never  had  any  m.oh.,  Provost 
power,  even  over  tire  Divinity  School.  There  is  abso-  of  Trinity 
lutely  no  analogy  between  that  and  a college  such  as  College, 
is  proposed  to  be  put  into  the  University  of  Dublin.  Dublin. 

57.  You  would  not  allow  one  of  your  professors  to 
teach  his  class  atheism  ? — We  never  would  ask  the 
question  unless  it  were  brought  under  our  notice  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way. 

58.  But  if  it  were  brought  under  your  notice? — 

What  do  you  mean  by  atheism  ? 

59.  That  there  is  no  God? — If  he  did  that  as 
against  religion  he  might  be  interfered  with,  but  if 
he  meant  that  investigation  in  physics  and  so  forth 
led  him  to  that  conclusion  we  would  not  interfere  with 
him. 

60.  Would  you  allow  him  to  teach  anti-Christian 
doctrine  ? — I do  not  think  a professor  in  a secular 
subject  would  be  allowed  to  make  a crusade  in  religious 
matters.  I might  mention  that  one  professor  had  to 
be  rebuked  for  interfering  in  religious  matters  with- 
a class  on  a secular  subject. 

61.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  teach  any  doctrine 
that  was  contrary  to  law — that  boycotting  was  lawful, 
for  example  ? — I cannot  imagine  any  of  our  professors 
doing  such  a thing  at  all. 

62.  That  brings  me  to  this:  There  must  be  some 
limitation? — Theoretically,  if  you  like. 

63.  If  there  is  to  be  a limitation,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  the  limitation  has  been  exceeded  ? — A body  of 
laymen. 

64.  There  must  be  some  body  to  decide? — I would 
object  altogether  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority  dic- 
tating inside  this  or  any  College  of  a University  what 
the  secular  teaching  was  to  be. 

65.  Chairman. — The  Governing  Body  of  the  Col- 
lege ? — They  should  be  the  only  persons  to  deal  with  it, 
and  that  Governing  Body  has  now  practically  become 
a lay  body,  because  since  tests  were  abolished  all  the 
clergy  except  four  have  disappeared,  so  that  it  now 
practically  is  a lay  college. 

66.  Sir  A.  W.  RtJcker. — Are  you  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  revised  University  of  London? — I have  had 
some  experience  of  it  on  the  Advisory  board  for 

• military  education,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  it. 

67.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  denominational 
colleges  within  it  now,  completely  governed  by  different 
denominations? — I am  aware  that  it  has  become  a 
teaching  University. 

68.  But  beyond  that,  in  that  University  there  are 
colleges  which  are  completely  managed  by  their  own 
denominations? — I am  not  acquainted  with  it  per- 
sonally. I received  three  or  four  handsome  books  from 
London  University  yesterday,  and  I shall  find  it  all 
there.  But  denominational  colleges  in  England  and 
denominational  colleges  in  Ireland  are  very  different 
places. 

69.  Dr.  Jackson. — I noticed  that  you  said  more 
than  once  that  mixed  education  was  forbidden  in 
colleges  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishops? — Yes. 

70.  And  that  you  did  not  see  how,  if  it  was  for- 
bidden in  colleges,  it  could  be  allowed  in  a Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

71.  But  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not — I gather  it  from 
the  papers — that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  would 
be  prepared  to  admit  mixed  education  in  a Univer- 
sity while  they  would  refuse  iit  in  colleges? — I have 
never  heard  that  statement,  and  I never  saw  it.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  make  the  distinction 
between  a University  lecturer  cm  biology  and  a college 
lecturer  in  metaphysics.  If  they  are  going  to  have  the 
control  over  a college  lecturer  in  metaphysics,  they 
certainly  would  claim  control  over  the  University  lec- 
turer in  biology. 

72.  I certainly  thought  we  had  a statement  to  that  • 
effect  ? — T have  never  seen  it. 

73.  Unfortunately  my  papers  have  not  arrived,  else 
I think  I could  have  pointed  to  it.  _ Possibly  some 
other  member  of  the  Commission  will  remember  ? — I 
never  saw  it. 

74.  Chairman.— I have  an  impression  that  they  did 
not  object  to  undenominational  examinations,  though 
they  did  object  to  mixed  education? — That  was  rather 
the  impression  I got. 
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p 75.  Dr.  Jackson. — I may  be  mistaken,  but  I cer- 

' fcainly  thought  that  they  distinguished  between  mixed 

Oct.  18,  1906.  education  in  one  College  and  mixed  education  in  a 
— University. — I never  saw  that.  Their  principle  is  that 

Anthony  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  not  be  edu- 
ll n hd  ’ cafce<*  together.  That  is  quite  distinct. 
m-oh'  Provost  ^r-  Jackson. — I am  sorry  if  I am  wrong, 
of  Trinity  76.  Mr.  Butchee. — I think  Professor.  Jackson  is 
College,  ’ right,  especially  if  you  read  the  evidence  of  the  last 
Dublin.  Commission — in  a good  many  subjects  the  Catholics 

would  accept  some  form  of  mixed  education,  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  already,  in  the  Catholic 
College  in  Stephen’s-green,  there  are  Catholics  and 
Protestants  attending  classes  together  in  certain  sub- 
jects, though  no  doubt  the  College  would  maintain  a 
control — a general  control— over  those  classes  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  easy  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
Protestants  there,  when  the  staff  of  that  College  had 
such  enormous  influence  on  the  examinations  at  the 
Royal  University. 

77.  But  on  principle  they  do  not  object  to  mixed 
education  in  all  cases  ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases. 

78.  Dr.  Jackson. — Mr.  Daly  has  kindly  pointed  out 
to  me  in  a paragraph  on  page  82  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  First  Report: — 

“ It  is  quite  another  thing  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Dublin  University.  Students,  of  different  re- 
ligions, and  of  various  social  and  political  views, 
may  fraternise,  with  advantage,  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, and  if  a scheme  were  formulated  for  setting  up 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  another  College,  in 
addition  to  Trinity  College,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  consider  it  with  open  minds.” 

The  very  fact  that  it  has  been  stated  more  than  once 
that  they  were  prepared  to  recognise  a second  College 
in  Dublin  University  seems  to  me  to  show  that  they 
were  drawing  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred?— There  is  a way  in  which  that  might  be  in- 
terpreted— some  have  held  that  the  second  College 
should  conduct  every  examination  for  itself ; that  they 
should  conduct  their  examinations  by  themselves,  and 
the  University  should  give  degrees  upon  that.  If  that 
solution  were  put  forward,  that  the  entire  staff  in  our 
College  and  in  the  second  College  were  to  be  dupli- 
cated, and  there  were  no  University  examiners  at  all, 
that  the  University  had  nothing  to  do  but  confer  de- 
grees on  people  as  a result  of  separate  examinations 
of  the  two  Colleges,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  that 
would  never  do,  because  that  would  be  giving  our  de- 
gree for  a different  standard  altogether  from  that 
which  we  adopt. 

79.  Chairman. — The  last  declaration  is  in  this 
paper:* 

" To  sum  up  then,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  feel  that  they  are  safe  in  stating 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  any  of  the  following  solutions: — (1)  a Uni- 
versity for  Catholics ; (2)  a new  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ; (3)  a new  College  in  the  Royal 
University;  but  that  on  no  account  would  they  ac- 
cept any  scheme  of  mixed  education  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  ” ? — That  is  what  I refer  to. 

80.  Dr.  Jackson. — That  is  all  of  a piece  with  what  I 
am  saying..  I only  want  to  note  that  they  distinguish 
between  mixed  education  in  a University  and- mixed 
education  in  a College.  I think  it  important  that 
that  should  be  noted  as  a possible  basis  for  a scheme. 

81.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Would  your  objections  be 
equally  strong  supposing  what  Professor  Jackson 
states  tups  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Bishops  would 
allow  mixed  education  in  the  second  College  inside 
Dublin  University;  would  you  object  equally  strongly 
to  that? — I cannot  make  suppositions  which  I cannot 
hope  would  be  accepted  at  all.  I can  only  take  their 
written  , or  published  statements.  If  they  all  change 
their  minds,  and  if  such  a proposal  is  made  to  me  by 

. responsible  persons,  I shall  be  prepared  to  consider 

it;  but  I cannot  answer  it  as  an  abstract  question 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Bishops  are  prepared  to 
go  back  on  the  statement  I read  out. 

82.  You  do  not  object  on  principle  to  Reman  Catho- 
lics being  educated  in  a purely  Roman  Catholic  atmos- 
phere—it  is  only  to  such  a thing  being  thrust  into 
Dublin  University  that  yon  object?— I do  not  object 
to  it  on  principle  in  this  sense.  It  is  not  my  idea  of 
proper  education,  but  if  the  large  majority  of  Irish 


laymen  say  they  wish  to  be  educated  in  that  way,  I 
say  they  are  entitled  to  have  it,  and  I am  perfectly 
prepared  to  give  up  my  opinion  altogether.  We  think 
they  might:  come  here,  but  if  they  wish  the  other  they 
are  entitled  to  have  it,  provided  those  who  wish  to 
come  here  are  free  to  come. 

83.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  a separate  University 
in  Dublin  which  should  have  that  Roman  Catholic 
atmosphere  which  satisfies  the  Catholics  ? — A separate 
University  raises  questions  that  I have  nothing  to  say 
to.  It  is  a political  question,  and  if  England,  or  any 
other  country,  is  going  to  establish  a University  for 
Roman  Catholics  on  a purely  Roman  Catholic  basis, 
I do  not  think  it  at  all  a likely  thing.  I do  not 
think  that  any  country,  let  alone  England,  would 
give  denominational  power  in  a denominational  Uni- 
versity in  the  present  day. 

84.  But  suppose  that  University  were  not  a denomi- 
national University  but  a University  which  Roman 
Catholics  would  attend  while  it  remained  undenomina- 
tional, with  an  atmosphere  which  might  be  dominantly 
Catholic? — I object  altogether  to  two  Colleges  together 
in  Dublin  on  the  lines  of  Trinity  College ; there  is 
not  room  for  the  two. 

85.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  such  a College 
as  is  outlined  in  the  Robertson  Report? — I have  al- 
ready stated  that  they  sre  entitled  to  such  a College 
in  the  Royal  University. 

86.  But  you  would  object  to  a new  University  in 
Dublin  ? — That  is  a State  question.  I do  not  think  it  is 
a practical  problem.  If  the  Uuiversity  is  to  be  on  the 
same  lines  as  Trinity  College  there  is  not  room  for  two 
such  Universities  in  Dublin. 

87.  Yon  think  there  is  not  room  for  two  such  Uni- 
versities in  Dublin.  Then  you  think  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege satisfies  all  the  functions  of  a National  Univer- 
sity?— I object  to  the  word  “National”  altogether. 
“ National  ” is  a very  ambiguous  expression  in  Ireland. 
Trinity  College  is  a College  which  is  open  to  the  world 
as  far  as  its  honours,  emoluments,  and  everything  else 
go.  If  Roman  Catholics  had  come  in  when  tests  were 
abolished  thirty  years  ago  there  would  have  been  a 
very  large  number  of  them  now.  Since  tests  were 
abolished  the  change  has  taken  place  very  gradually, 
and  people  outside  do  not  know  that  we  are  now  practi- 
cally a lay  College.  There  are  only  four  clergymen 
left  out  of  the  whole  thirty-two  that  were  here  when 
tests  were  abolished;  they  happen  to  be  at  the  top 
because  they  go  up  by  seniority,  but  in  a few  years 
it  will  be  absolutely  a lay  body. 

88.  By  the  word  “ National  ” I understand  a thing 
which  is  of  use  to  the  nation,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
nation.  Now,  you  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  for  a 
great  series  of  years  the  University  of  Dublin  has  not 
been  resorted  to  by  the  nation  ? — That  is  not  our  fault  ; 
we  have  done  all  we  can  to  meet  them. 

89.  But  in  spite  of  what  yon  have  done  to  meet  them 
the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  resorted  and!  are  not  resorting 
to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Why  do  you 
think  there  would  not  be  room  for  another 
University  alongside  of  it  to  which  the  people  would 
resort?— As  I said  before,  it  altogether  depends  on 
what  kind  of  a University  it  is.  If  it  is  on  the  same 
lines  as  Trinity  College,  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
duplicated;  if  it  is  not,  it  is  for  the  State  to  say 
whether  they  will  have  a University  to  be  practically 
denominational  when  tests  have  been  abolished  here. 

90.  Why  should  it  not  be  duplicated  here  in  order 
to  give  University  education  to  a greater  number  of 
people  who  would  like  University  education  of  a kind 
which,  for  some  reason  or  another,  you  are  not  able 
to  offer  ? — I cannot  help  what  has  'been  done 
to  prevent  their  coming  into  here.  We  have  done 
everything  we  could. 

91.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  more  people  matricu- 
lated this  year  in  the  Royal  University  than  there 
are  students  on  the  College  books  altogether  ? — The 
Royal  University  does  not  educate  ithem. 

92.  Still,  it  shows  that  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
people  who  would  attend  a:  University  if  they  had  such 
a University  as  they  would  like  to  attend?— I have 
already  said  that  I am.  perfectly  prepared  to  give  them 
a college  for  that  purpose.  If  you  put  it  in  Cork  it 
would  he  a still  betber  place ; that  is  the  place  which 
wants  it  most 

93.  I think  there  would  he  a serious  obectdon  to 
placing  it  at  Cork,  because  it  would  be  cutting  off 
the  capital  of  Ireland  from  having  any  part  in  the 
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higher  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  outside 
Trinity  College? — And  outside  Dublin. 

94.  You  object  strongly  to  the  word.  "National”  in 

the  sense  of  a National  University.  “National”  may 
be  interpreted  in  another  way,  that  is  a University  for 
teaching  people  about  the  nation.  Would  you  say  that 
Trinity  College  as  it  exists 

95.  Off  airman. — I think  you  are  getting  a little  far 
from  the  question.  The  question  of  a second  college 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, and  I think  it  would  be  better  to  reserve 
other  questions  for  the  moment. 

The  Provost. — What  people  in  England  and  else- 
where ought  to  realise  is,  that  there  are  two  nations 
in  Ireland ; the  sooner  they  realise  that  the  better ; 
there  is  not  one  nation  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hvdb. — And  yon  educate  for  only  one 
of  them.  But  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue that  line  of  argument  before  the  Provost  con- 
cludes, will  there  not  ? 

96.  Chairman. — The  Provost  has  only  been  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a second  college  in  the  University 
of  Dublin ; you  will  have  another  opportunity,  I have 
no  doubt. 

97.  Mr.  Butcher. — I should  like  to  put  one  or 
two  points  as  to  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  creation 
of  a second  College  witliin  the  University  of  Dublin. 
As  to  the  first  and  most  important  of  these,  what  is 
to  be  the  constitution  of  the  University— can  you  sug- 
gest what  the  constitution,  .of  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  would  be — must  be — if  there  is  to  be  a 
second  College  co-equal  with  Trinity? — In  the  first 
place  there  would  have  to  be  large  University  funds 
supplied,  of  which  at  present  the  University  has  none. 
Trinity  College  is  a College  with  University  powers, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  has  no  funds  as  such, 
unless  you  are  to  say  the  fees  for  degrees  might  be 
considered  University  funds.  But  I cannot  contem- 

Blate  the  constitution  of  the  University  for  a second 
ollege.  I do  not  contemplate  a second  College. 

98.  Would  it  not  become  a practical  necessity  to;  have 
a governing  body  constituted  almost  exactly  on  the 
lines  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  by 
which  I mean  the  one  and  one  system — a balance  of 
the  denominations? — That  would  be  the  curse  of  the 
whole  thing.  • 

99.  Can  you  think  of  anv  other  method  of  constitut- 
ing that  body  which  would  be  deemed  to  give  equality 
as  between  the  Colleges  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  our 
experience  in  Ireland  is  that  all  the  trouble  arises 
because  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  to  be  balanced, 
and  it  is  a most  unfortunate  thing,  because  it  puts 
an  end  to  the  selection  of  men  on  their  merits. 

100.  Then  comes  the  question  of  how  you  are  to 
secure  a common  standard  of  University  degrees. 
Different  methods  have  been  suggested,  the  chief 
being  these — first,  the  scheme  which  was  put  for- 
ward a couple  of  years  ago,  which  everybody 
in  Ireland  knows,  which  was  called  the  MacDonnell- 
Dunraven  scheme.  As  I understand  it,  according 
to  that  scheme  each  College  was  to  conduct  its  own  ex- 
aminations. There  was  to  be  no  University  control  of 
these  examinations,  and  the  University  was  to  exist 
merely  as  a body  for  conferring  degrees  on  those  who 
had  passed  the  examinations  as  certified  by  the  Coll  eg  e- 
Was  not  that  supposed  to  be  the  scheme  ? — Yes  ; but 
I cannot  conceive  a more  unfair  scheme  to  put  for- 
ward. In  other  words,  to  give  the  degrees'  of  our 
University  to  a new  College — they  to  examine  as  they 
liked  and  on  any  standard  they  chose,  and  yet  our 
hall  mark  to  be  put  upon  them.  I object  altogether 
to  such  a scheme. 

101.  The  other  method  would  be  to  bring  in  outside 
examiners  in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  uniformity 
of  standard  ? — Yes  ; I particularly  mentioned  that. 

102.  And  you  mentioned  certain  objections? — We 
have  had  experience  of  it  in  the  Medical  School 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council.  We 
are  expected  to  provide  external  examiners.  The 
cost  of  that  is  very  great.  I forget  at  this 
moment  what  it  is — something  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Our  own  examiners  will  examine  for 
a guinea  a day,  but  you  cannot  expect  gentle- 
men to  come  over  here  from  England  under  ten  guineas 
and  expenses,  and  in  the  Medical  School  we  do  it  on 
account  of  the  Medical  Council ; but  if  you  have  to 
provide  them  for  the  University  the  objections  would 
be  still  more  serious.  Besides,  this  is  a serious 
reflection  on  our  examiners,  who  are  as  impartial  as 
can  be  in  every  respect.  While  I make  no  reflections 
on  any  other  place,  I must  say  our  own  are  above 
any  impeachment. 


105.  Chairman. — lb  is  hardly  a reflection  upon  the  Dublin. 

examiners  that  external  ones  should  join  with  them  i — 

I think  it  would  be  if  if  were  brought  into  Arts,  where  Oct.  16, 1906. 
there  is  no  competition  for  public  posts.  ^ tl  — , 

104.  Mr.  Butcher. — Apart,  however,  from  the  ques-  Traill,  Esq. 
tion  of  expense,  I suppose  there  is  a deeper  reason  why  u-.d./m-d., 
there  is  a difficulty,  namely,  that  you  would  have  two  m.ch.,  Provest 
Colleges  with  discordant  ideals  of  education  and  of  Trinity 
learning,  requiring  very  different  courses  of  examina-  College 
tion,  including  the  examinations  for  degrees.  You.  Dublin 
would  need  to  have  this  system  of  denominational 

balance  throughout  the  whole  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — You  would. 

105.  That  is  the  chief  reason?— Yes. 

106.  I know  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  young 
men  in  these  two  Colleges  were  brought  together  within 
one  University  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  one  another  at  University  lectures,  if  not 
College  lectures,  and  also  at  games,  and  in  other 
social  intercourse.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
kind  of  mpprochment  between  the  young  men  of 
different  denominations  ? — Our  experience  here  is  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  them,  but 
if  there  was  a College  in  which  there  was  a number 
of  students,  such  as  appeared  lately  at  the  Royal 
University,  to  play  at  games  with  our  boys — why  they 
would  break  each  others  heads. 

. You  'khiak  if  you  labelled  each  College  with  a 
distinctive  denominational  title  vou  are  bound  to  have 
two  hostile  rival  Colleges?— I tmnk  so.  There  would 
be  perpetual  rivalry  and  hostility. 

108.  If  a new  College  is  started  it  cannot  be  close  to 
Trinity.  It  must  be  at  some  distance  ? — I should  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

109.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  no 
place  here  in  the  heart  of  the  city  in  which  you  could 
plant  a new  College — No,  not  that  I know  of.' 

110.  Does  not  that  at  once  raise  a certain  difficulty ; 
in  the  way  of  realising  the  idea  that  the  young  men 
would  meet  freely  tn  the  two  Colleges,  as  they  would  if 
they  were  together  in  Trinity? — Certainly.  I do  not 
see  how  they  could  meet  if  you  cannot  build  another 
College  in  thei  same  grounds. 

111.  Can  you  see  any  method  by  which  in  daily 
social  life,  the  students  in  these  two  Colleges  placed 
at  a distance  could  meet  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other as  young  men  do  who  are  within  the  same  College 
— taking  into  consideration  that  here  you  are  in  the 
heart  of  a great  city  without  any  available  site  for  the 
other  College  within  your  own  grounds? — Do  you  speak 
of  two  Colleges  in  one  University  or  a separate  Univer- 

112.  Two  Colleges  in  the  one  University  of  Dublin? 

— I think  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  on 
together. 

113.  Might  I ask  another  point?  If  there  is  to  be 
a second  College  within  the  University  of  Dublin 
will  not  the  claim  be  made  in  connection 
with  that  College  which  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  reconstituted  Catholic  College  of 
Stephen’s  Green,  namely,  that  Maynooth.  College  should 
he  recognised  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the 
second  College? — Yes. 

114.  Might  it  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  University  if  you  had  a Seminary 
outside  forming  part  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of 
the  University? — We  offered,  as  far  as  the  Divinity 
students  in  Maynooth  are  concerned,  if  they  chose  to 
come  bene  for  Arts  examinations  we  would  give  them 
exactly  the  tame  privileges  in  their  Arts  course  as 
the  Divinity  students  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  who 
come  here. 

115.  The  point  is,  Maynooth  would  not  come  to 
you:  you  should  go  to  Maynooth,  so  to  speak.  That 
is  to  say,  your  Faculty  of  Arts  would  include  an 
affiliated  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Maynooth,  and  you 
should  recognise  the  teaching  carried  on  there  ? — That 
would  be  involving  another  College  altogether  for 
preparing  for  the  same  University. 

116.  Dr.  Coffet  . — I was  much  interested  in  your 
reference  to  a second  College  in  Dublin  University, 
that  one  which  you  described  as  in  organisation  a 
replica  of  Trinity? — That  would  depend  on  its  con- 
stitution. 

117.  You  appear  to  think  that  would  not  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  University— in  fact  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary ?— Yes. 

118.  Do  you  not  think  the  existence  of  a second 
College  within  Dublin  University,  considered  from  an 
academic  point,  would  in  many  ways  benefit  the 
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educational  drift  of  the  University  of  Dublin? — I 
really  do  not  see  why  the  public  should  be  put  to 
that  expense. 

119.  But  there  is  an  educational  grievance,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  want  a good  University  system. 
Suppose  you  had  a second  College  in  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  Uni- 
versity Chairs  embracing  a greater  variety  of 
subjects? — We  have  now  a very  large  variety — 
far  greater  than  many  people  seem  to  know. 
This  is  a residential  tutorial  College  of  Fel- 
lows, with  Professors  added,  and  everything  is  looked 
after  by  the  tutors,  and  you  will  find  in  most  residen- 
tial Colleges  that  they  require  that.  I have  often 
heard  complaints  made  in  Belfast  that  there  is  no 
tutorial  system  there,  but  you  must  have  a very  large 
expenditure  on  Fellowships.  Here  good  work  is  done 
in  the  Arts  by  lecturing,  and  we  find  a great  difficulty 
in  supplying  lecturers  now. 

120.  I fully  recognise  the  expense  of  the  system, 
but  coming  back  to  the  residential  character  of  the 
University,  is  the  residential  side  of  the  University 
quite  successful  ? You  have  only  got  261  in  residence 
out  of  1,200  ? — About  500  live  in  Dublin.  We  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  250  inside. 

121.  Yet  residence  in  College  is  the  essential  feature 
of  a University  of  the  type  of  Trinity  ? — Residential 
does  not  mean  solely  residing  within  the  walls.  The 
tutors  have  entire  control  of  the  students  and  corres- 
pond with  their  parents. 

122.  In  connection  with  this  system  a very  large 
proportion  of  your  funds  go  to  endowments  of  Fellow- 
ships obtained  in  classics  and  mathematics  ?— Oh,  no  ; 
the  Fellows  teach  a good  deal  more.  There  is  meta- 
physics, and  also  experimental  science,  besides  a great 
many  of  the  Fellows  teach  in  the  schools.  I taught 
in  the  Engineering  School  myself  for  ten  years.  Dr. 
Sullivan  is  Professor  of  Pathologv  in  the  Medical 
School. 

123.  With  a second  College  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  variety  in  the  Fellowships  in  each.  I am  think- 
ing of  Cambridge,  and  the  development  of  one  science 
in  that  University — the  subject  of  physiology  has  been 
largely  forwarded  there,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the 
reason  is  in  part  that  different  Colleges  provide 
different  types  of  Fellowship.  Has  your  attention 
been  directed  to  this,  and  do  yon  think  that  a 
second  College  might  in  this  manner  help  the 
University? — With  all  respect,  you  are  under 
an  entire  misapprehension.  There  is  plenty  of 
research  carried  on,  though  there  is  not  the  full 
accommodation  asked  for ; but  with  the  new  buildings 
which  would  be  required,  there  would  have  to  be  enor- 
mous endowments  if  that  system  was  to  be  carried 
out  completely.  We  have  been  doing  everything  we 
can  of  late  years,  but  the  Fellowship  system  was  un- 
doubtedly a prize  system ; and  men  knew,  when  they 
were  going  to  give  up  their  lives  to  it  here,  tKey  were 
getting  prizes  eqnal  to  some  prizes  at  the  Bar.  If 
a man  rises  to  Senior  Fellowship  here  he  only  gets 
an  income  a second-class  lawyer  gets  as  County 'Court 
Judge.  But  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  tutorial 
system  is  so  weak.  We  have  got  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  here,  and  in  the  last  few  years  the  changes 
hare  been  very  great.  This  new  laboratory,  which 
Lord  Iveagh  has  presented,  when  it  is  open  will  make 
a vast  difference,  but  the  bringing  in  of  another  Col- 
lege to  assist  us  would  be  an  insult  to  our  staff. 

124.  Does  not  the  University  need  a higher  prestige 
than  it  has  at  present? — There  is  no  University  dis- 
tinct from  a College.  It  is  simply  a College  with 
University  powers. 


125.  In  respect  of  attracting  Colonial  students  to 
Dublin  in  such  numbers  as  they  go  to  Edinburgh, 
have  you  thought  of  the  possible  effect  of  a second 
College— a College  favoured  by  the  Irish  people — and 
of  its  bearing  on  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
University  ?— Since  I went  to  South  Africa  I have 
eleven  young  Boers  inside  the  walls  at  present. 

126.  The  number  of  Colonial  students  is  riot  large? 
—There  are  eleven  young  Boers  here  at  present.  We 
are  pushing  in  every  direction  we  can  to  bring  in 
Colonial  students.  Of  course,  we  always  have  had 
men  from  Australia  and  Canada.  I think  you  will 
find  in  ten  years  we  will  have  more  Colonials  from 
South  Africa  than  Edinburgh. 

127.  The  Celtic  people— the  Irish  people— have 
large  extensions  in  the  Colonies,  and  with  the  Celtic 
people,  which  means  to  a large  extent  the  Catholic 
people,  recognised  here  you  might  look  for  a great 


accession  of  numbers? — I would  be  glad  to  see  them, 
but.  I do  not  see  how  you  are  to  increase  the  prestige 
by  tacking  on  another  College. 

128.  Colleges  or  Universities  may  nowadays  advance 
rapidly? — And  surely  this  College  is  going  forward 
with  great  rapidity.  If  you  only  knew  what  is  going 
on  here— I have  ample  proof  of  it— within  the  last 
few  years  you  would  recognise  that. 

129.  Mr.  Kelleher.— One  great  objection  the  men 
in  Trinity  College  have  to  the  establishment  of  a 
second  College  in  Dublin  University  is  that  it  would 
result  in  an  unhealthy  competition  between  the  Col- 
leges, and  a demand  on  the  part  of  one  to  maintain 
its  lawful  place  as  the  dominating  factor,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  newer  one  a claim  to  what  it  was  en- 
titled to  on  numerical  grounds.  Do  you  consider  that 
that  single  objection  prevents  any  such  solution? — I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  work. 

130.  Chairman. — Trinity,  it  suggests,  is  an 

autonomous  College.  If  another  College  were  added 
it  would  cease  to  be  autonomous? — Yes. 

131.  And  that  would  be  a dangerous  experiment?— 
That  is  so. 

132.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  put  one  or  two 
questions  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  remarks 
made.  As  to  the  Degree  examinations,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  there  were  to  be  in  future  two  Col- 
leges in  the  University,  each  College  would  have  its 
own  examinations,  and  the  University  in  conferring 
its  Degrees  would  have  to  depend  largely  upon  ex- 
ternal examiners.  Would  it  be  impossible  in  non- 
controversial  subjects  that  the  teachers  of  the  two 
Colleges  and  the  professors  in  the  common  University 
should  conduct  the  examinations  ?— That  is  a tiling 
that  unfortunately  exists  in  the  Royal  University — 
the  duplication  of  examiners  and  the  balancing  cf 
examiners  against  each  other,  which  is  a disastrous 
thing. 

133.  Would  conflict  of  examiners  be  inevitable  be- 
cause one  comes  from  one  College  and  another  from 
the  other  ? — In  the  Medical  School  the  thing  was 
hinted  at  already.  If  you  had  two  examiners  from 
opposite  Colleges  there  might  be  rivalry  between  them 
as  to  which  man  would  be  passed,  and  you  could  not 
persuade  people  outside  if  a man  was  “ stuck  ” in  his 
examination  that  there  was  not  a centain  reason  for 
it. 

134.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — It  might  happen  here,  • 
but  that  system  has  been  in  vogue  in  London  for 
years? — It  is  quite  a different  thing  in  London. 

135.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  have  thought  these 
difficulties  were  not  inevitable  ? — In  the  Medical 
School  external  examiners  are  necessary.  What 
would  happen  in  this  new  University  if  the  exami- 
ners were  not  entirely  above  suspicion,  and  absolutely 
fair  ? While  it  is  not  in  any  way  my  wish  to  cast 
any  reflections  on  any  of  the  examiners,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  a student  belonging  to  the 
College  from  which  the  examiners  are  drawn  is  at  an 
advantage  over  other  students.  If  a man  comes  up 
from  Belfast  to  the  Royal  University,  and  is  ex- 
amined by  the  Medical  Staff  here  in  Dublin,  the 
examiners  may  be  as  impartial  as  you  like,  but  the 
Dublin  men  have  been  taught  by  those  examiners,  and 
the  Belfast  man  has  not.  That  is  why  I believe  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  external  examiners,  in 
order  to  make  the  examination  above  suspicion ; and 
that  would  be  a very  expensive  system. 

■ ^ the  examiners  were  to  be,  not  Fellows  of 

either  of  the  two  Colleges,  but  Professors  attached 
rather  to  the  University  than  to  the  Colleges ; would 
not  that  give  an  assurance  of  impartiality? — I am 
supposing  that  the  University  Professors  are  the  men 
who  would  conduct  the  examinations  for  the  Degrees, 
and,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  if  a second  Col- 
lege were  established  here,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
same  claims  would  be  made  in  respect  to  the  Univer- 
sity teachers  and  Professors  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
the  new  College. 

137.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  word  “duplication” 
1 speak  as  a member  of  a poor  University  which  is 
perpetually  desiring  to  add  to  the  number  of  its 
Chairs  in  consequence  of  the  specialisation  which  is 
going  on  m science.  When  we  have  got,  perhaps,  one 
Professor  of  a particular  science  we  are  perpetually 
wanting  a second  and  a third.  I should  have  thought 
that  if  you  had  a College,  added  to  your  great  College, 
withm  the  University,  it  would  be  no  mere  duplicating 
n you  gained  Chairs  in  new  departments  of  the  ola 
subject  ?— But  what  you  referred  to  at  London  is  not 
duplication ; it  is  the  creation  of  new  Chairs. 
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138.  Do  you  not  want  the  creation  of  new  Chairs  ? — 
We  are  constantly  creating  new  Chairs  here  ; there 
have  been  several  created  during  the  last  few  years. 

139.  You  are  very  fortunate  if  you  have  got  all  the 
money  you  want  for  that  purpose.  I should  have 
thought  that  you  would  gain  a great  deal  if  there 
were  another  College  established,  which  would  bring 
in  more  money  ? — No,  our  margin  of  money 
is  veiy  small,  and  if  we  had  £50,000  more 
to  spend  we  could  spend  it  quite  easily ; but  the 
duplication  of  Professors  is  totally  different  from  the 
multiplication  of  Chairs. 

140.  Mr.  Kelleher. — If  mixed  education  is  objected 
to  in  a College,  would  not  the  same  objections  seem  to 
hold  against  mixed  education  in  a University  unless 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  control  over  the  Pro- 
fessors ? — That  is  what  I have  stated  particularly. 


141.  So  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  each  Col- 
lege should  have  its  own  Professors  ? — Yes. 

142.  Dr.  Jacicson. — I understand  you  think  there 
would  be  sure  to  be  friction  between  the  two  Col- 
leges— that  is  to  say,  between  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and,  say,  King’s  College,  Dublin,  in  the  same 
University  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

143.  Do  you  think  that  the  friction  would  be  in 
any  way  diminished  if  there  were  to  be,  perhaps,  four 
Colleges  united  in  the  University — Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  King’s  College  (or  whatever  it  might  be 
called),  Belfast  College,  and  Cork  College  ? 
Would  a federation  of  that  sort,  in  your  opinion,  be 
likely  to  mitigate  the  friction? — I think  it  would 
only  still  further  increase  the  confusion.  The  whole 
tendency  nowadays  is  to  put  an  end  to  that  affilia- 
tion of  Colleges.  Look  at  the  Victoria  College — 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  have  now  separate 
Universities,  and  Sheffield  has  a separate  one.  All 
experience  is  against  that,  because  you  have  to  bring 
the  examiners  of  one  College  down  to  another 
College.  The  difficulty  of  the  Royal  University  is 
at  present  such  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  Bel- 
fast a University  and  Cork  a University,  than  to 
have  a system  of  federation  of  all  Colleges — those  at 
a distance  as  well  as  those  near  at  hand.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  modern  ideas  on  the  subject  is  against 
the  affiliation  of  Colleges,  and  it  is  thought  better 
that  the  multiplication  of  Universities  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

144.  Mr.  Kelleher. — May  I ask  you  if  you  know 
of  any  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a second  Col- 
lege in  Dublin.  Dublin  University  has  no  funds  as 
distinct  from  Trinity  College,  has  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

145.  And  therefore  to  include  a second  College  in 
Dublin  University  would  be  no  gain  so  far  as  finances 
are  concerned,  because  the  University  has  no  funds? 
—No,  you  could  not  get  anything  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  way  of  an  augmentation  of  funds. 

146.  And  no  reason  has  been  adduced  why  a 
second  College  should  be  introduced  into  Dublin 
University  at  all?— I see  none  whatever.  In  the 
cases  of  Cambridge  and  of  Oxford  (of  course,  I speak 
under  correction),  each  College  has  to  subscribe  to 
the  University  funds,  and  there  the  University  has 
money  to  spend.  The  University,  here,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  conferring  of  degrees  is  concerned,  has  no 
authority  of  any  kind  whatever. 

147.  Do  you  know  that  in  a letter  that  has  been 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  an  Irish  news- 
paper a quotation  is  given  from  the  Recollections  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  a quotation  from  Cardinal  New- 
man, in  which  he  talks  of  falling  back  upon  a second 
College  in  Dublin  University— “ We  can  in  that  case 
fall  back  upon  a second  College  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity one  on  as  dignified  a scale  as  Trinity  College,  and 
ni  all  respects  its  equal — one  doing  for  Catholics  what 
Trinity  College  does  for  Protestants.  Such  a College 
would  tide  over  the  bad  time,  and  eventually  develop 
into  a Catholic  University  ” ?— Yes,  I saw  that,  and  I 
think  that  is  perfectly  true. 

148.  That  illustrates  clearly  what  the  objection  of 
trinity  College  is  to  such  a College — that  it  would 
be  regarded  as  only  an  expedient  to  tide  over  a bad 
time,  and  that  it  would  develop  into  a University  of 
its  own  ? — Yes. 

149.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I should  just  like  to  ask 
one  - question  in  relation  to  what  you  said 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Butcher.  After  the  lapse 
ot  a short  time,  when  the  new  College  would 
.nave  a full  body  of  graduates,  could  not  the 
.governing  body  of  the  University,  be  constituted  by 
.the  election  of  one-half  by  one  College  and  the 
other  half  by  the  other  College  1—1  suppose  it 


could — the  mere  election  of  a governing  body.  It  de-  Dubuk 
pends  upon  what  powers  you  are  going  to  give  them.  _ 

If  they  are  going  to  appoint  the  Professors  for  both  Oct.  16,  1900. 

Colleges,  that  would  be  a powerful  body  j but  would  

they  be  allowed  to  appoint  the  Professors  ? That  is  Anthony 
the  point.  I do  not  see  why  they  should.  lld  mb*  ’ 

150.  Chairman. — I suppose  there  might  be  this  M ' ’’  p®''  . 
scheme:  you  might  separate  the  University  of  Dub-  of  Trinity'08 
lin  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; you  might  give  it  College,  * 
graduation  fees,  and  appoint  certain  Professors  who  Dublin* 
would  teach  the  students  in  both  Colleges,  and  you 

would  give  the  residual  teaching  to  the  tutors  or 
Professors  in  the  separate  Colleges.  That  is  a con- 
ceivable scheme,  is  it  not,  although  I do  not  say  that 
it  is  a desirable  one? — Our  Professors  are  called 
University  Professors,  and  the  heads  of  schools  are 
University  Professors. 

151.  You  might  give  the  University  power  to  ap- 
point teachers  at  both  Colleges? — Tlie  fees  of  the 
students  should  not  go  to  the  University  at  all,  in 
my  opinion. 

152.  The  Chairman.— I do  not  know  that  there 
are  any  other  questions  on  that  head  which 
we  need  ask  you.  What  is  the  next  subject 
you  propose  to  deal  with  1— The  next  question 
is  as  to  the  governing  body. 

The  Governing  Body. 

In  this  case  I cannot  say  that  I speak  for  the  Board ; 

I speak  for  myself  only.  A great  fallacy  exists  as  to 
the  governing  body.  Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  when  his 
Bill  was  before  the  House,  that  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  in  the  returns  before 
you  it  is  assumed  to  cost  £11,268,  omitting  the  “Private 
Estate”  of  the  Provost.  The  income  of  the  Senior 
Fellows,  including  their  offices,  is  £9,918,  and  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cost  of  governing  the  College. 

This,  however,  includes  the  amounts  of  their  retiring 
pensions,  £1,100  a year  each  for  seven  persons.  That 
would  amount  to  £7,700  a year,  so  that  practically 
the  cost  of  the  government  is  £2,000  a year,  which 
is  not  very  high.  If  the  offices  were  held  by  per- 
manent officials,  there  would  not  be. much  saving. 

But  from  the  nature  of  the  offices,  they  should 
mostly  be  held  by  men  who  have  had  many  years’ 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  College.  A College 
tutor  who  has  had  a large  number  of  pupils  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  Senior  Lecturer,  his  duty  being  to 
make  up  the  marks  of  examinations,  and  to  decide 
who  is  to  be  passed  and.  who  stopped.  A Junior 
Bursar  who  has  had  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
tutorial  system,  on  which  the  incomes  of  the  Junior 
Fellows  almost  entirely  depend,  generally  advances 
to  the  office  of  Auditor,  where  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  books  and  finances  of  the  College,  and  from 
that  to  the  office  of  Bursar.  That  officer  is  the  most 
important  of  all ; he  has  the  control  of  all  the  inside- 
expenditure  of  the  College,  rooms,  kitchen,  parks,. 

Ac.,  and  has  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  College  officers,. 

Fellows,  Professors,  assistants,  lecturers,  and  servants, 
and  has  in  addition  the  management  of  the  College' 

Estates  and  the  oversight  of  the  College  Agents  over- 
the  same.  The  Registry  would  be  better  kept  by  a. 
permanent  officer  to  preserve  its  continuity  than  by  a. 

Registrar,  elected  from  year  to  year,  as  at  present- 
The  Senior  Proctor  presents  for  the  higher  degrees, 
and  has  to  be  responsible  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  and  for  the  receipt  of  their  fees.  The 
offices  of  Senior  Dean  and  Catechist  are  almost  sine- 
cures, the  work  of  the  former  being  performed  by  the 
Junior  Dean,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  so  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  that  it  should  be 
merged  in  it.  The  office  of  Yice-Provost  is  a sinecure, 
except  where,  on  rare  occasions,  he  has  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Provost,  and  is  generally  given  to  the 
Senior  Member  of  the  Board.  The  experience- 
gained  by  the  present  Yice-Provost,  when  he 
was  Bursar,  is  of  much  value  to  the  Board! 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Board  at  their  weekly  meet- 
ings, outside  the  work  of  their  offices  during  the  week,, 
consists  mostly  in  deciding  questions  of  administra- 
tion, appeals,  fines,  money  grants  to  the  various  pro- 
fessional schools  for  assistants,  or  for  apparatus,  and 
grants  for  the  many  laboratories  now  at  work  in  the 
College,  and  there  are  also  other  • questions  relating- 
to  the  administration  of  the  estates.  So  far  as  the 
time  of  the  governing  body  is  taken  up.  with  adminis- 
trative work,-  questions  of  the  estates  come  in  occa- 
sionally, and  sometimes  very  large-  questions  turn  up, 
such  as  would  be  better  dealt  with  by  a larger  and 
wider  governing  body,  but  at  present  every  Saturday’s 
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work  is  taken  up  with  pure  questions  of  administra- 
tion. The  returns  sent  in  to  the  Commission  show 
that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  have  been 
liberally  used  to  meet  all  necessary  requirements,  and 
especially  has  the  outlay  upon  buildings  been  exten- 
sive, amounting  to  £70,500  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Of  this  sum,  however,  £7,500  was  entrusted  to  them 
by  graduates  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  of  1892,  for  the  construction  of  what  is 
now  called  “ The  Graduates’  Memorial  Building.” 
That  is  that  handsome  building  outside  in  the  courts. 
It  is  a very  important  matter,  bearing  on  the  present 
state  of  the  governing  body,  that  the  loss  of  promo- 
tion amongst  the  Fellows,  since  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  1869,  has  entailed  two 
consequences— first,  that  the  age  at  which  they  arrived 
at  the  Board  has  been  much  increased,  and  secondly, 
that  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  have  sat 
on  the  Board  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Taking 
the  Board  which  existed  from  1890  to  1897,  their  aver- 
age period  of  duration  as  Junior  Fellows  was  forty- 
two  and  three-quarter  years,  and  their  length  of  time 
as  members  of  the  Board  was  nine  and  three-quarter 
years.  The  average  period  during  which  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  have  been  upon  it  is  less  than 
seven  and  a half  years,  after  an  average  period  of 
thirty-eight  and  a half  years  as  Junior  Fellows,  and, 
omitting  the  Vice-Provost,  the  average  period  for  the 
rest  is  only  six  and  a half  years.  The  average  age  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Board  is  seventy-two  ; but 
as  the  ages  of  the  Junior  Fellows  at  tire  top  of  the 
list  do  not  differ  much  from  the  ages  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Board,  in  ten  years  the  average  age  of 
the  Board,  if  constituted  as  at  present,  would  be  fully 
seventy-six,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  governing  body 
should  be  reformed,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  age. 
I look  forward  to  a dangerous  state  of  affairs  if  things 
are  allowed  to  continue  as  they  are,  and  therefore  in 
my  opinion  something  must  be  done.  I am  speaking 
for  myself  in  this  matter,  and  not  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  It  will  be  necessary,  as  I think, 
to  introduce  a representative  element  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  and  to  throw  the  offices  open 
to  Junior  Fellows  who  are  competent  to  transact  the 
business  appertaining  to  them,  while  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  then  Senior  Fellows  will  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  retired  list.  It  will  be  always  an  expensive 
matter  to  retire  competent  men,  say,  at  £1,100  a year 
for  present  members,  or  even  at  £800  a year  for 
future  members  of  the  governing  body.  Four  com- 
petent men  could  transact  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Board ; others  whose  opinion  and  advice, 
based  on  long  experience,  are  valuable,  can  do  useful 
work  of  a lighter  kind,  without  the  heavy  cost  to  the 
'College  of  large  retiring  annuities.  I think  the  Vice- 
Provost  has  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  Commission 
that  if  he  had  been  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
jit  would  have  cost  the  College  £15,000,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  do  good  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
About  £4,000  a year,  the  interest  of  the  money  given 
to  the  College  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its 
advowsons,  is  available  for  a few  pensions,  and,  when 
not  used  for  such,  may  be  used  for  general  College 
purposes.  This  fact  has  enabled  the  present  Board 
to  effect  great  and  rapid  improvements  during  the  last 
few  years.  One  important  laboratory,  for  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering,  has  been  entirely  erected 
and  equipped  from  this  source,  at  a cost  of  some 
£3,000.  That  is  the  red  building  out  in  the  park. 
Large  improvements  in  the  buildings  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  new  equipments  for  modern  science,  could 
scarcely  have  been  carried  out,  but  for  these  available 
funds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  secure  retirements 
under  the  existing  law,  for  the  person  involved  has  to 
declare,  under  his  hand,  that  he  is  incapacitated,  and 
the  more  incapable  he  is,  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
declare  himself  so.  Having  shown  that  the  necessity 
will  arise  for  the  introduction  of  a new  or  representa- 
tive element  into  the  governing  body,  it  remains  for 
me  to  suggest  in  what  way  this  should  be  done,  even 
in  advance  of  that  necessity.  The  Professors  have 
advanced  a strong  claim  for  representation  on  the 
governing  body.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  re- 
presentation could  be  within  their  reach.  One 
would  be  by  introducing  them  gradually  into  the  body 
of  Fellows,  i.e.,  into  the  Corporate  Body,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  corporate  nature  of  the  governing  body. 
If  the  Professors  were  to  come  in  in  that 
way,  they  would  be  part  of  the  Corporate  Body, 
and  could  be  elected  in  the  way  proposed  there.  The 


other  mode  would  be  by  direct  representation,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Fellows  would  rather  have  it  in 
that  way.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  admit 
the  claim  of  the  Professors  that  the  eleven  heads  of 
departments  should  all  become  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  They  would  not  have  leisure  from  their 
duties  to  attend  as  members  of  the  governing  body. 
Representation  is  all  that  is  required,  and  they  could 
select  a representative  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
each  Professional  School  and  the  Arts  Professors  (ex- 
cluding Divinity,  which  must  be  treated  separately) 
choose  one — Medicine,  Engineering,  Law  and  Arts, 
four  in  all.  Let  these  four  select  one  of  their  number 
to  sit  on  the  Board.  In  like  manner  the 
Junior  Fellows  could  select  a representative.  Let 
each  grade  of  tutors  choose  one,  and  let  the  remain- 
ing Junior  Fellows  choose  one,  i.e.,  four  in  all.  Then 
let  these  four  select  one  of  their  number  to  sit  on  the 
Board.  It  has  been  suggested  that  promotion  to  the 
governing  body  might  be  autonomous,  but  the  diffi- 
culty about  autonomy  is  that  the  one  who  comes  in 
order  of  seniority  is  not  of  necessity  the  most  competent 
man ; therefore,  my  idea  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting 
a representative  to  sit  on  the  Board,  for  Professors 
and  Junior  Fellows,  is  as  I have  described.  For 
practical  work  it  is  essential  that  the  governing  body 
should  be  a small  one,  especially  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  finances  of  the  College.  These  repre- 
sentative members  could  attend  specified  meetings  of 
the  Board,  when  subjects  relating  to  the  general  work 
or  interests  of  the  College  and  University  were  to  be 
brought  forward  for  discussion,  or  when  money  votes 
were  to  be  taken,  but  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
for  them  to  attend  meetings  when  mere  matters  of 
college  discipline  and  college  administration  were  be- 
fore the  Board.  The  remuneration  of  such  repre- 
sentatives should  be  small,  to  prevent  a scramble  for 
office.  Powers  should  be  given  to  the  Board  to  elect 
certain  of  the  Professors  from  time  to  time,  after 
long  service,  to  the  position  of  Honorary  Fellows, 
with  the  privileges  of  rooms  and  commons,  and  a right 
to  a pension.  Unfortunately,  a feeling  of  jealousy 
has  existed  for  a long  time  amongst  certain  of  the 
Professors  as  to  the  name  “Fellow.”  I think  a 
sentimental  grievance  of  that  sort  could  be  got  over 
if  we  had  the  power  to  elect  Honorary  Fellows  after 
a certain  number  of  years’  service),  and  to  give  them 
the  privileges  I have  mentioned.  It  has  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a purely  Professorial 
College,  but  a Residential  College,  incorporated  with 
Fellows  from  the  foundation,  the  Professors  being 
added  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  the  increase  in  the  subjects  of  learning 
to  be  taught  to  the  students.  I think  it  would  also 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Professors,  as  put  forward  by 
them,  to  substitute  for  the  present  Council  of  the 
University  a Board  of  Studies  to  represent  the  various 
faculties,  arrange  the  courses  of  study,  and  elect 
those  Professors  whose  election  at  present  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council.  Such  Board  of  Studies  might 
be  constituted  as  follows.  I should  mention  that  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Academic  Council  is  com- 
posed in  this  way  : The  Senior  Fellows  elect  four,  not 
necessarily  of  their  own  number.  The  Junior  Fellows 
elect  four.  The  Professors  who  are  not  Fellows  elect 
four  ; and  the  General  Senate  elect  four  ; and  these 
sixteen,  with  the  Provost,  constitute  the  present  Coun- 
cil. I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  representa- 
tion of  the  faculties,  because  at  present  the  greatest 
anomalies  take  place.  The  largest  school  (the  Medical 
School)  at  present  _ has  no  representation  on  the  j 
Council  at  all,  which  is  very  unfortunate,  because 
the  Medical  School  ought  to  be  represented.  Such 
Board,  then,  ought  to  be  constituted  as  follows : Each 
Faculty  (excluding  Divinity)  to  select  representatives 
according  to  their  numbers — say,  Medicine,  2 ; En-  | 
gineering,  2 ; Law,  1 ; Arts,  4 ; these  nine,  with 
two  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Provost,  making 
the  full  Board  of  Studies.  There  might  also  be  a j 
Board  of  Finance.  The  finances  of  the  College  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  a large  body,  and  while  the  financial 
body  should  contain  a representative  element,  it 
would  be  better  that  it  should  contain  members  ox 
the  Corporation  in  a majority,  who  can  judge  more 
fairly  how  the  available  funds  should  be  distributed, 
than  to  allow  such  funds  to  be  divided  out  by  persons 
interested  only  in  single  Departments.  Such  a Boa™ 
might  be  constituted  as  follows: — One  representative 
of  each  of  the  Faculties  already  mentioned,  with  four 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  Provost.  I may 
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from  my  experience  of  the  Board,  that  they  do  look 
most  carefully  into  what  I may  call  the  rival  claims 
of  the  schools  for  money.  Of  course  the  great  claim 
of  late  lias  been  for  what  may  be  called  the  Science 
School ; all  the  available  money  of  late  years  has 
been  devoted  to  the  Science  School,  especially  since 
Lord  Iveagli  gave  us  the  magnificent  building,  which 
cost  £16,500.  The  Board  has  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  on  the  Medical  School,  and  also  on  the  Engi- 
neering School.  If  the  whole  body  had  the 
spending  of  this  money  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  how  they  would  deal  with  the 

rival  Schools,  and  therefore,  with  the  modi- 
fications I have  mentioned,  such  a Board  seems  to  be 
the  fit  and  proper  instrument  to  protect  the  finances 
of  the  College  from  what  I may  call  “raids”  by 
different  Departments.  From  the  statement  before 
you  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  practically  spent  up 
to  our  income,  and  I should  mention  in  that  regard 
that  on  one  occasion,  where  we  seem  to  have  over- 
spent our  income  money  delayed  by  the  sale 
of  estates  came  back  in  the  next  year,  other- 
wise it  might  look  as  if  we  had  deliberately 
over-spent  our  income  for  that  particular 
year.  I think  that  covers  all  that  I want  to  say 
about  that  particular  question,  excepting  this — that 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future,  the 
system  of  electing  to  Fellowships  should  be  largely 
modified.  The  system  of  competitive  examination  has 
in  the  past  produced  a number  of  brilliant  scholars 
in  the  purely  Arts  Courses,  Mathematics,  Classics, 
and  Metaphysics,  but  it  fails  to  meet  the  many  re- 
quirements of  a teaching  staff  in  the  present  day. 
Modern  languages  and  the  experimental  sciences  in- 
volving laboratory  work  find  no  place  in  the  Fellow- 
ship system.  It  has,  however,  produced  a valuable 
set  of  College  tutors,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  students 
has  been  entrusted,  both  intellectually,  morally,  and 
financially.  No  Professorial  system  can  meet  this 
want,  and  where  there  are  so  many  students  within 
the  walls  of  the  College,  or  residing  within  easy  reach 
in  the  city,  the  tutorial  system  should  not  be  lightly 
discarded.  A necessary  reform,  however,  should  be 
effected  by  considerably  reducing  the  number  of  the 
Tutor  Fellows  to  whom  the  care  of  the  students 
should  be  entrusted.  There  are  practically  nineteen 
Tutor  Fellows  at  present,  and  about  fifteen  taking 
pupils,  and  if  the  number  were  reduced  to,  say,  five,  the 
other  ten  would  be  set  free  to  devote  themselves  more 
largely  to  teaching  or  to  special  research.  The  com- 
petitive system  for  Fellowship  in  the  past  has  had 
one  enormous  advantage.  The  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  won  a great  prize,  owes  no  thanks  to 
anyone,  but  has  the  credit  of  success  by  the  labours 
of  his  own  brains,  and  is  appointed  neither  by  poli- 
tical nor  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  I have 
already  shown  how,  out  of  the  present  body,  a large 
proportion  started  as  poor  men.  But  while  it  is  an 
excellent  test  for  purely  Arts  subjects,  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Metaphysics,  &c.,  it  is  not  suited  for 
the  selection  of  the  best  candidates  in  experimental 
or  natural  sciences,  and  scarcely  for  Modern  Lan- 
guages. The  Fellows  for  the  future  ought  to  contain 
am°n8st  their  number  experts  in  Modern  Languages, 
and  scientific  men  of  a high  order  of  intellect,  but  of 
large  practical  experience,  qualified  to  undertake  Pro- 
fessorial duties.  We  have  an  examination  in 
Experimental  Science,  and  always  have  had  it  in 
modern  times,  and  that  has  turned  out  some  remark- 
able men,  such  as  the  late  Professor  Fitzgerald, 
but  at  the  examination  itself  there  was  no 
practical  test  whatever,  and  these  gentlemen  had  to 
qualify  themselves  afterwards  by  actual  laboratory 
work,  and  I think  that  Professors  in  that  subject 
ought  to  be  selected  not  entirely  by  examination, 
selection  on  the  results  of  Moderatorship  Examina- 
tions, combined  with  reputation  gained  by  post-gra- 
duate studies  and  laboratory  work,  and  if  necessary 
with  a qualifying  examination,  will  best  secure  the 
I hysical  Science  expert.  I am  satisfied,  indeed,  that 
that  is  the  only  way  of  securing  the  Physical  Science 
expert.  A high  literary  qualification,  tested  at 
Moderatorship  Examination,  combined  with  sufficient 
residence  abroad,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  should  secure  the  neces- 
sary expert  in  that  subject.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  provide  a special  expert  in  French,  which  the 
former  system  did  not  provide.  The  consequence  of 
allowing  French  to  be  substituted  for  Greek  is  that  we 
have  a very  large  accession  of  students,  especially 


women  students,  for  French,  and  we,  therefore,  have  T, 
to  provide  a special  stafi  for  that,  and  we  are  very  UN' 

anxious  to  get  that  into  the  Fellowship  system.  Oct.  10,  1900. 

155.  Chairman-.— In  what  you  have  just  said  you  Anthony 
have  covered  a very  large  area  of  subjects.  I should  Traill  Ew 
u .to.,ask  y°,u  a,  few  questions,  in  the  first  place,  ..l.d./m.d 
about  the  Fellowship  system.  It  strikes  one  as  an  m.ch.,  Provost 
extraordinary  system  altogether,  because,  as  I under-  of  Trinity 
stand,  the  whole  of  the  Fellows  have  hitherto  been  College, 
selected  by  examinations  held  from  year  to  year  • the  Dublin. 
Fellowship,  of  course,  is  held  for  life,  and,  accordin'' 
to  some  of  the  statements  before  ns,  the  average  num- 
ber  of  times  that  a successful  Fellow  comes  up  before 
being  elected  is  five.  That  produces,  dees  it  not,  a 
very  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  lives  of  these  men, 
because  a larger  number  of  men  must  be  competing 
for  these  Fellowships  year  by  year,  and,  being  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  qualified  to  stand 
tnese  examinations,  they  must  be  diverting  them- 
selves from  original  studies  or  professional  pursuits  : 
and  as  most  of  them  must,  of  course,  fail  in  ulti- 
mately securing  a Fellowship,  there  must  be  an  im- 
mense waste  of  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  Fellowships 
much3  Way:  1S  n0t  ^ S0?—Yes‘>  we  feel  that  very 

154.  Is  it  not  possible  to  substitute  for  that  system 
a system  of  election  to  Fellowships  from  a certain 
class  of  students — that  is  to  say,  from  students  who 
Had  won  a certain  number  of  Moderatorsliips— men 
who  had  passed  in  Honours  up  to  a certain  extent. 

'i- hat  I am  suggesting  is  that  such  students  as  those 
should  form  a class  which  would  be  eligible  for  these 
fellowships,  and  that  from  their  ranks  you  should 
select  those  who,  by  their  subsequent  skill  in  research 
or  otherwise,  had  shown  their  competency  for  high 
office  in  the  College  ? — That  is  very  right  in  a way ; 

I think  the  Moderatorship  Examinations  should  be 
largely  taken  into  account,  and  should  count  largely 
m the  selection  of  a Fellow;  but  Moderatorship 
Examinations  would  never  give  you  what  is  required 

a ,Zrof.ess,or  Mathematics,  for  instance.  The 
difficulty  of  the  Fellowship  Course  is  enormous. 

155.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  Moderatorship 
should  carry  it,  but  only  that  success  in  the  Modera- 
te rslup  Examination  should  be  a sine  qua  non  of 

ikk00™?0  Prevent  favouritism  in  election. 

156.  That  such  a man  should  be  competent  to  stand 
•ht  fl'ellowsllIP!  though  of  course  showing  his  skill 
m Mathematics  in  any  way  you  may  think  fit  to  re- 
quire?—Yes.  It  is  hard  to  make  an  absolute  rule. 

I agree  with  you  that  the  Moderatorship  Course 
ougHt  to  have  very  much  weight. 

^7.  I only  suggest  that  it  should  be  a sine  qua  non, 
and  that  then,  on  the  top  of  that,  you  should  judge 
of  their  fitness  by  whatever  standards  you  may  think 
proper  ?— Yes.  My  friend  over  there  (Mr.  Kelleher) 
got  m at  the  first  shot,  but  that  has  not  occurred  for 
nfty  years  past. 

158  Lord  Chief  Baron.— But  we  are  not  all  Mr 
Eeliehers  ? — No. 

159.  Chairman. — I think  it  is  stated  in  some  of 
these  returns  that  the  average  number  of  “ shots,”  to 
speak  popular^,  before  a man  succeeds,  is  five?— I 
think  that  is  very  likely. 

160.  Now,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  attach 
certain  Fellowships  to  the  Professorships,  so  that  the 
Professors  should  be  always  Fellows.  As  vou  are 
aware,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  is  so. 

W ould  not  that  be  an  advantageous  way  of  using  up 
Professorships  ?— At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  you  have 
a-  tremendous  number  of  Fellowships  that  we  have 
not  here.  The  list  of  Fellows  here  is  most  carefully 
guarded  from  top  to  bottom,  and  if  it  were  going  to 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way  there  would  be  con- 
siderable outcry  among  the  Fellows.  I have  made 
a proposition,  about  the  election  of  Professors  into 
the  Fellowship  system,  and  I should  like  very  much 
to  see,  say,  every  second  vacancy  filled  up  in  that  way. 

I would  like  very  much  to  see  the  Professors  of  the 
principal  Chairs,  by  election  or  otherwise,  coming  to 
be  Fellows. 

161.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  to  attach  a 
Fellowship  to  the  particular  Professorship? — Then 
we  should  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  Junior  Fel- 
lows and  Tutors.  The  number  of  Junior  Fellows  at 
this  moment  is  at  the  limit ; the  number  of  students 
is  so  great  that  it  takes  all  the  staff  to  provide  for 
their  requirements  for  lecturing  purposes. 

b 2 
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..  162.  As  I understand,  your  whole  staff  of  Tutors 

UD_  ' consists  of  Fellows— there  are  no  Tutors  who  are  not 
Oct.  16,  1906.  Fellows  ?— That  is  so.  .... 

— 163.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  introducing 

Tutors  who  are  not  Fellows?  What  I mean  to  sug- 
gest is  rather  the  breaking  up  of  the  Fellowships  into 
three  or  four  classes,  such  as  the  Fellowships  attached 
to  offices  like  the  Bursarship,  Fellowships  attached  to 
a Professorship,  and  Fellowships  attached  to  students 
of  research,  what  may  be  called  prize  Fellowships? — 
How  about  the  men  who  have  gone  through  the  com- 
petitive examination?  They  have  gone  through  the 
mill  which  the  others  you  speak  of  have  not. 

164.  I am  proposing  the  fixing  of  a certain  line  of 
Moderatorships,  and  then  election  by  examination 
after  that  ?— -Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  we  can  only 
fleet  to  Medical  Professorships  for  seven  years. 

165.  Lohd  Chief  Baron.— It  is  quite  possible  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  might  be  required  to  carry  out 
oUr  recommendations,  and  then  there  might  be  a sug- 
gestion to  alter  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  your  conducting  the  College  in  the  way 
you  thought  best  ?— Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a great  difference  between  a Professor  in  a School  and  a 
Tutor  Fellow.  If  there  is  a Fellow  who  does  not  come  up 
to  the  mark,  and  just  gets  through  his  work  in  a shilly- 
shally way  (I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  any  such), 
it  might  be  that  no  irremediable  harm  should  happen 
to  the  tutorial  system,  but  it  would  happen  under  the 
professorial  system,  because  if  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment gets  inefficient  for  any  reason,  that  department 
goes  to  the  wall.  We  had  to  make  a complete  clear- 
ance in  one  school. 

166.  Chairman. — I was  struck  by  what  Lord  Rosse 
said  in  his  memorandum*  ? — I have  not  seen  it ; it  was 
not  in  the  first  volume  of  documents. 

167.  No ; it  has  come  in  subsequently.  He  says : 

“ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  of  elec- 
tion to  Fellowships,  by  examination  alone,  or  nearly 
so,  in  a course,  the  more  important  part  of  which  and 
one  essential  for  success  is  either  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Classics,  or  Mathematics  Pure  and  Applied,  no  longer 
meets  all  the  varied  requirements  of  a University, 
and  the  teaching  staff  has  to  be  largely  added  to  by 
Professorships  in  important  special  subjects,  but  gene- 
rally of  more  uncertain  tenure  and  with  inferior 
pecuniary  prospects.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
appointment  to  Fellowships  by  any  form  of  selection, 
as  opposed  to  examination,  is,  of  course,  the  possible 
imputation  of  party'  bias  in  a country  where  political 
•party  spirit  runs  so  high,  but  it  has  been  suggested, 
and  I think  very  fairly,  that  selection  on  the  merit  of 
published  work  for  the  Fellowships,  or  at  least  some 
■of  them,  on  the  plan  which  seems  to  work  well  for 
the  professional  chairs  might  meet  the  case.”  Of 
•course,  I suggested,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Moderator- 
ships  ?— Yes. 

168.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  present  exami- 
nation system  involves  too  long  and  severe  a strain 
on  the  candidates,  causing  in  some  cases  a permanent 
injury  to  their  health,  and  in  most  cases  an  indis- 
position for  scientific  or  literary  work  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  The  system,  too,  gives  the  advantage  to 
men  of  exceptionally  great  powers  of  memory  rather 
than  of  original  genius.”  Is  there  not  great  weight  in 
that  ? — I quite  agree  with  that,  hut  the  results  stated 
are  not  so  general  as  he  thinks. 

169.  Another  point  I should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is  this:— Ought  not  the  subjects  for  the  Fel- 
lowship to  be  enlarged? — Yes — that  is  what  we  have 
been  discussing  for  some  time  past,  and  tbis  Modern 
Language  question  and  the  Laboratory  question  is 
all  to  be  brought  in  if  we  can  do  it. 

170.  As  1 understand,  a man  cannot  now  get  a 
Fellowship  in  the  University  and  College  without 
showing  skill  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  Mathe- 
matics ; am  I right  in  that  ?— Oh,  no,  the  Classics  and 
Mathematics  are  separate;  they  are  either  Classical 
or  Mathematical  Fellowships;  but  the  combination 
generally  is  that  a Mathematical  Candidate  either 
takes  Metaphysics,  or  Experimental  Science  in  addi- 
tion, while  a Classical  Candidate  takes  Metaphysics 
and  Hebrew  as  his  extra  subjects. 

171.  But  cannot  a man  become  a Fellow  merely  up- 
on his  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  and,  say.  Physics  ? 
—Mathematics  and  Experimental  Physics  will  give 
him  a Fellowship. 

172.  Can  he  on  Modern  Languages  ?— No,  and  it  is 
a subject  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce 
because  it  is  a very  easy  examination,  and  you  cannot 
make  it  difficult  like  Classics. 


173.  Can  he  in  History  ?— Well,  of  course,  in  the 
Classical  Department  a great  deal  of  history  comes  in, 
but  it  is  mostly  ancient  history,  naturally. 

174.  Therefore,  roughly  speaking,  a man  must  be 
either  a Mathematician  or  a Classical  Scholar  ?— Yes, 
that  is  the  present  system. 

175.  And  a pure  Physicist  can  never  become  a Fel- 
loe— or  a pure  'Chemist,  would,  perhaps,  be  a better 
case  ? — A pure  Chemist,  no. 

176.  Or  a pure  Physiologist?— No. 

177.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  | 

arrange  that  persons  of  great  knowledge  in  those  sub- 
jects should  be  eligible  for  the  Fellowships? — You  can- 
not reduce  the  present  staff  for  the  Art.s  Course— with  j 

the  large  number  of  students  who  are  taking  not  only  j 
the  Arts  Classes,  but  Honours,  it  takes  a very  large  : 
staff  to  do  the  work— but  if  you  could  suggest  addi- 
tional endowed  Chairs  for  them  I should  be  glad. 

178.  Lord  .Rosse  suggests  that  by  some  re-arrange- 

ment of  the.  finances  it  might  be  done.  There  are  two 
points  he  mentions  to  which  I will  call  your  atten 
tion.  He  says: — “I  am  not  sure  whether  certain 
considerable  economies  are  not  possible,  however.  The 
incomes  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  do  not 
appear  duly  proportioned.  It  seems  quite  right  that 
a young  man  on  entering  upon  his  duties  should,  be- 
ginning with  a modest  salary,  receive  additions  to  it,  _ 
gradually,  up  to  middle  age ; but  it  does  not  seem  j 

in  accordance  with  precedent  that  at  a time  of  life  ’ 

when  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  as  efficient  \ 
service,  and  his  expenses  should  probably  be  j 
diminished  owing  to  his  family  being  provided  for,  ; 
he  should,  by  seniority,  step  into  a position  of  com-  : 
parative  affluence.  The  position  of  a Senior  Fellow 

is  said  to  be  worth  nearly  double  that  of  the  senior  | 
group  of  the  Junior  Fellows”? — Oh,  no,  that  is  not  ; 
the  case  at  all.  Look  at  your  return. 

179.  “ And  that  of  the  Provost  about  double  again. 
There  is  reason  for  an  augmentation  of  income  on 
appointment  as  head  of  a large  College.  The  expenses 
which  the  position  entails  are  greater,  but  I do  not 
conceive  that  expenses  are  increased  on  promotion 
from  the  position  of  a Junior  to  that  of  a Senior 
Fellow.  The  result  of  this  augmentation  of  income 
may  be  expected  to  be  an  unwillingness  to  accept  vol- 
untary retirement,  and  the  retirement  must  be  expen- 
sive to  the  College  funds,  as  it  will  be  based  upon  the 
scale  of  an  augmented  income.  Probably  the  salaries 
of  the  Juniors  may  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  repay  at 
once  the  delay  and  labour  entailed  in  seeking  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  suggested  changes 
should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  vested  interests. 
Beyond  what  may  be  gained  by  the  re-ad  j astmenit  of 
incomes,  suggested  above,  in  two  departments,  viz: 
the  Observatory  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  perhaps  re- 
trenchment may  be  possible.  The  former,  situated,  as 
it  is,  some  seven  miles  from  the  College,  loses  thereby 
much  of  its  educational  value,  though  for  original 
work  the  staff  are  freer  from  interruptions  and  the 
climatic  conditions  are,  I have  no  doubt,  better  than 
if  a site  nearer  to  the  College,  or  not  so  far  inland 
had  been  selected.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  that  the  Observatory  be  treated 
more  as  a State  institution,  like  that  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  College  be  relieved  from  some  part  of  the 
burden  of  its  upkeep  and  running  expenses.  The 
Botanic  Garden  has  been  considered  by  many  as  not 
yielding  advantages  to  the  College  commensuraite  with 
the  expenditure  upon  it ; some  considerable  reductions 
in  the  expenses  have,  however,  been  recently  effected 

on  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  the  Curatorship.”  j 
Do  you  agree  with  those  remarks  ? — We  have  always  f 
viewed  ithose  two  institutions  as  sources  by  which  we 
could  save  income,  and  if  the  result  of  this  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  is  to  cut  down  onr  income  from  estates,  we 
would  be  glad  to  part  with  this  Botanical  Garden.  ‘ 
And  we  have  always  thought  that  the  State  ought  to 
take  over  the  Observatory,  which  cost  us  a lot  of  money. 

180.  Now,  going  from  the  question  of  Professorships,  ] 

I will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  the  Govern-  i 
mg  Body.  You  agree,  I think,  that  the  Governing 
Body  wants  reform  ? — I think  so. 

181.  At  present,  if  I understand  rightly,  there  are 
three  bodies  who  are  concerned  in  the  government  of 
the  University  and. College — that  is  to  say,  the  jBoard) 

ioS0vCi1,  and  the  SeRate ?— The  Senate ? 

182.  Yes  ? — Oh,  the  Senate  has  no  power  except  in 
conferring  degrees ; they  cannot  even  discuss  a ques- 
tion unless  it  comes  from  the  Board. 


•See  page  344. 
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183.  They  are  a ' convocation  of  the  whole  body  of 
•graduates  ? — Of  the  past  graduates  living  in  and  near 
Dublin.  There  are  about  400  members  of  the  Senate. 
A man,  by  paying  a certain  sum  of  money — I think 
it  is  £4  10s. — becomes  a life  member  of  the  Senate. 

184.  But  they  have  no  practical  interest? — No 
practical  interest  whatever.  Then  the  Council  have 
no  governing  power ; the  Council  have  the  election  of 
those  Professors  who  are  Arts  Professors,  and  they 
are  not  restricted  to  that,  but  they  have  the  election  of 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Physics  and  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

185.  But  even  that  requires  confirmation  by  the 
Board? — Everything  requires  confirmation  by  the 
Board. 

186.  So  practically  everything  rests  with  the  Board  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  Board  have  never  interfered  with  the 
•election  of  Professors  by  the  Council. 

187.  How  many  would  your  proposed  Governing 
Body  consist  of ; I did  not  quite  follow  ? — Well,  I was 
only  devising  a plan  to  show  how  the  repre- 
sentatives should  be  added.  Supposing  my  proposal 
was  carried  out,  there  would  be  nine  besides  the  Pro- 
vost, and  I should  hope  that  if  the  retirement  money 
was  available  at  that  time  (I  am,  of  course,  looking  for- 
ward) there  would  be  considerable  economy  effected  in 
that  way.  But,  as  I said  before,  the  retirement  system 
is  very  expensive  indeed  if  you  take  an  efficient  man 
(and  many  are  efficient  long  after  seventy)  and  give 
him  £1,100  a year,  and  replace  him  by  another 
man.  A great  deal  is  useful  for  what  you  may  call 
advice — men  holding  what  I call  sinecure  offices.  A 
very  great  defect  is  that  wo  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  modern  sciences,  and  the  Junior  Fellows  have 
been  so  long  kept  out  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  get  representation  on  it. 

188.  Then  your  proposal  is  to  retain  the  seven 
Senior  Fellows  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Board,  is  it? — I 
think  so;  there  is  such  a vast  vested  interest  there  of 
all  the  Fellows  from  top  to  bottom  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  say  how  you  could  cut  away  that  vested 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  has  a vested 
interest  in  any  particular  office  when  he  gets  on  the 
Board. 

189.  You  would  say,  keep  the  present  Board  and 
add  to  it  ? — Yes  ; add  to  it  representatives  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  and  Professors.  I do  not  see  anyone 
else  to  be  represented.  I would  take  away  from  the 
.Board  all  about  studies,  and  give  that  to  the  Board 
of  Studies. 

190.  Then  the  Board  of  Studies  will  be  merely  ad- 
visory, and  will  not  have  any  power  ? — They  would 
have  power  over  the  studies;  at’ present  the  Council 
and  the  Board  have  equal  power  over  the  studies. 

191.  But  I mean  the  power  of  introducing  anything 
with  regard  to  the  studies  would  still  be  with  the 
Board  ? — No,  that  is  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  Coun- 
■cil  at  present,  and  would  be  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Studies.  A change  in  the  courses,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  can  be  originated  either  by  the  Board  or 
the  Council. 

192.  It  would  come  to  this : you  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  two  bodies — of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Studies? — They  would  very  seldom  differ; 
the  Board  of  Studies  is  really  an  Advisory  Board,  and 
what  they  advise  the  others  would  accept  as  a matter 
of  course.  The  Medical  School  Committee  has  always 
worked  very  well ; I have  been  Chairman  of  it  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  any  recommendation  coming 
from  them  or  from  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
School  is,  as  a rule,  accepted  by  the  Board.  In  the 
Engineering  School  we  allow  the  Professors  to  meet 
together,  and  any  suggestion  of  theirs  is  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  a matter  of  course. 

193.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  mentioned  that  there 
were  certain  sinecure  offices;  what  are  the  offices  which 
you  consider  sinecures  ?— Well,  you  see,  the  Senior 
JJean,  under  the  old  statutes,  was  supposed  to  work 
effectively,  and  the  discipline  of  the  place  was  in  his 
’hands ; but  after  a time  it  was  practically  left  to  the 
-Junior  Dean,  and  what  the  Senior  Dean  has  to  do  is  to 
-«>me  on  Saturday  mornings  and  go  over  the  lists  of 
•imes  and  say  whether  such  fines  are  proper.  That  is 
the  Senior  Dean’s  business,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
•anyone  could  do  that,  instead  of  having  a man  retired 
at  £1,100  a year.  In  the  same  way  the  Catechist  now 
' . 8 a very  light  duty,  because  we  supply  catechetical 
- instruction,  but  have  made  it  non-compulsory,  just  as 
I have  put  an  end  to  compulsory  chapels  on  week-days 
for  students,  although  the  chapel  is  open  for  them  if 
"they  choose  to  go.  Formerly  a man  could  not  rise 


from  one  class  to  another  unless  he  had  a certificate  n 
from  the  Catechist  that  he  had  attended  the  Catecheti-  L_ 
cal  Lectures,  and  so  on,  but  now  we  hold  Oct.  16,  1906. 
that  that  should  not  be  made  a test  for  a — 
degree.  The  work  that  is  done  by  the  Cate-  £nt}!°nv 
chist  could  be  done  quite  easily  by  a clerk,  but  TrailI'Esq., 
as  tilings  are  that  work  occupies  the  attention  of  mch’  Provost 
a very  valuable  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Gray,  and  of'  Trinitv 
instead  of  retiring  on  a pension  of  £1,100  a year,  he  College, 
just  performs  the  offices  of  Senior  Dean  and  Catechist  Dublin.’ 
together.  Then  the  Senior  Proctor,  Dr.  Abbott,  has 
to  bring  forward  the  degrees,  and  see  that  no  man  gets 
a degree  unless  he  qualifies ; and  with  regard  to 
honorary  degrees  the  Board  have  always  been  very 
jealous  about  honorary  degrees,  and  have* held  to  their 
right  of  originating  them  with  great  tenacity.  No 
honorary  degree  can  go  to  the  Senate  without  being 
first  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Librarian  is  Dr. 

Abbott,  who  is  a great  student  and  a very  valuable 
Librarian.  The  question  comes  to  this  : You  have  a 
Governing  Body,  the  cost  of  which  is  only  £2,000  a 
year,  and  it  is  a question  whether  that  could  be  done 
cheaper  than  by  the  present  system.  It  is  a very  ex- 
pensive matter  to  retire  a competent  man. 

194.  Is  there  any  other  besides  these  four  offices 
you  have  mentioned  which  you  consider  sinecures? — 

Well,  the  Board  objected  to’  my  calling  it  a sinecure 
yesterday,  but  the  Vice-Provost  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
such,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  Provost-. 

195.  I null  not.  pursue  that,  but  anyhow  you  think 
there  are  some  sinecure  offices  filled  by  members  of 
the  Board,  and  that  the  question  merely  is  whether 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  abolish  these  offices 
or  have  them  filled  by  some  gentlemen  en- 
titled to  retire  on  pension  ?— That  is  so,  and  when  they 
get  these  offices,  even  if  they  are  sinecures,  it  makes 
their  incomes  up  from  £1,100,  which  is  the  amount 
they  can  retire  on.  to  £1,300,  and  if  a man  gets  £1,300 
to  stay  and  £1,100  if  he  goes,  naturally  he  declines  to 
regard  himself  as  incapacitated. 

195.  I see  in  some  of  the  papers  here  a suggestion 
by  some  of  the  Fellows  that  appointment  to  Fellow- 
ships should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  provisional  only, 
and  that,  when  the  College  has  had  for  some  years 
experience  of  the  man’s  ability  the  question  should 
be  considered  whether  he  should  not  be  appointed  a 
permanent  Fellow? — Yes ; that  is  a proposal  which  is 
exceedingly  well  put  by  Dr.  Tarleton,  and  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 

We  could  not  give  them  rooms  and  com- 

mons, but  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for 
taking  a young  man  and  giving  him  a provisional  pro- 
fessorship for  seven  years,  and  trying  him ; you  might 
give  him,  say,  £150  a year,  and  let  him  lecture  for 
only  one  hour  a day.  leav:ng  him  the  rest  of  his  time 
free  for  study  and  research ; and  if  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  shows  that  lie  is  likely  to  rise,  lie  could  be 
elected  to  the  permanent  body.  It  is  very  well  worth 
while  considering.  Financially  it  is  a large  thing,  of 
course,  and  affects  the  whole  tutorial  system,  which  is 
a very  delicate  thing  to  touch. 


197.  We  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  go  into  all  the 
minute  financial  details  of  these  matters? — No ; all  you 
could  do  would  be  to  adopt  some  principle,  and  let  the 
working  out  of  the  details  be  guided  by  experience. 

198.  If  the  principle  were  adopted,  the  Governing 

Body  would  then  be  able  to  go  into  those  matters  erf 
detail?— Yes.  There  is  one  difficulty  about  these 

seven-year  men — that  there  would  always  be  the  dan- 
ger of  keeping  a young  man  hanging  about  the  place 
hoping  to  become  a Fellow,  and  never  becoming  one. 
who  might  have  done  a great  deal  better  had  he  been 
encouraged  to  enter  the  Church  or  go  to  the  Bar,  or 
to  some  other  profession  at  the  start. 

199.  Chairman. — You  would  find  it  very  hard  to  re- 
ject them? — Yes. 

200.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — One  other  question  about 
the  suggestion  of  appointing  Readers? — That  is  nearly 
the  same  as  Provisional  Fellows.  It  is  the  same  idea — 
to  reject  them  if  you  do  not  like  them. 

I called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Return*  yon  asked  for  as  to  the  number  of 
students  on  our  books  on  the  1st  J uly,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  numbers  were  taken  on  the  1st  May.  I have 
given  him  the  return,  and  it  shows  that  on  the  1st 
May  there  were  1,250  students— i.e.,  929  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  140  Roman  Catholics,  88  Pres- 
byterians, 33  Methodists,  and  60  others.  That  is  the 
proper  return,  and  I hope  it  will  appear  in  the  Second 
Volume,  t 


* See  Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1903,  page  21. 
f See  page  337. 
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201  Sir  Author  Rcckee. — You  spoke  of  retiring 
pensions  of  £1,100  a year.  On  rvhat  salary  are  those 
given— I mean  what  is  the  salary  of  the  person  before 
retirement  ?— 1 The  Senior  Fellow  has  £1,100  a year  plus 
his  offices.  A Senior  Fellowship  pure  and  simple  is 
£100  a year  Irish,  and  about  £200  a year  from  “ De- 
crements,” derived  from  students’  fees  ; then 
£800  a year  what  is  called  compensation  for 
renewal  tines,  when  the  Board  used  to  re- 
new their  leases  year  by  year.  Then  when  a man 
retires  he  receives  what  is  ealled  the  average  of  all  the 
offices  held  bv  members  of  the  Board : the  office 
of  Bursar  is  £500  a year,  the  office  of  Senior  Lecturer 
£400  a year,  the  office  of  Registrar  £300  a year,  the 
office  of  Senior  Proctor  £200  a year.  The  office  of 
Auditor  £200  a year.  The  office  of  Vice-Provost  £379. 
Catechist  and  Senior  Dean  £150  each.  That  comes  to 
very  nearly  £2,300  a year  in  the  offices.  When  a 
Senior  Fellow  is  going  to  retire,  he  retires  on  the 
average  of  all  those  offices  with  his  Fellowship,  and 
that  amounts  to  practically  £1,100  a year. 

202.  Then  it  is  possible  for  him  to  retire  on  a pen- 
sion larger  than  the  salary  he  actually  receives  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  ? — Oh,  never  ; his  Fellowship 
and  the  office  gives  him  £1,300  a year.  Dr.  Ingram  re- 
tired at  £1,100  a year,  and  also  the  previous 
Senior  Fellow.  That  is  not  a very  big  figure  com- 
pared to  the  outside  professions.  The  important  matter 
is  what  the  Chairman  has  called  attention  to — that 
the  Fellows  begin  at  low  salaries  and  work  for 
forty  years  on  a comparatively  rising  scale,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  life,  when  they  have  to  support 
their  families,  they  do  not  get  much,  and  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  better  for  them  if  they  got  it  a little  earlier, 
instead  of  later  on,  when  their  families  have  begun  to 
go  out  into  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  Junior 
Fellows’  incomes  are  very  precarious,  because  they  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  students.  At  one  time  these 
were  as  low  as  936 ; the  figures  now,  as  I have  said, 
come  up  to  1,250,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  return  I have 
given  in  to-day,  and  they  are  going  up  again  rapidly, 
from  the  great  stir  and  improvements  in  various  di- 
rections. 

203.  I did  not  want  to  go  into  that ; I only  wished 
to  know  the  relation  borne  by  the  retiring  pension  to 
the  actual  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement? — Yes. 
Then  I pointed  out  that  to  take  the  cost  of  government 
of  the  College  as  being  represented  by  the  salaries  of 
those  gentlemen  was  rather  a fallacy,  because  if  they 
retired  at.  sixty-five — wldch  they  do  not  do  at  seventy- 
five — it  would  be  vary  expensive,  so  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  Governing  Body  to  use  men  who  might  other- 
wise retire. 

204.  Dr.  Jackson.— I should  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  which,  I think,  follow  naturally  upon  the 
answers  you  have  just  been  giving.  I am  asking  for 
information.  “Compensation,”  you  said,  was  com- 
pensation for  renewal  fines  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a very  old 
story,  which  goes  hack  to  more  than  half  a century 
ago.' 

205.  May  I just  add  a word,  because  I think  I know 
what  “renewal  fines”  means — what  I wanted  to  ask 
you  was — how  were  the  fines  disposed  of  before  these 
compensations : were  they  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows? — Yes;  I understand  that 
what  they  did  was  this.  The  leases  were  for  twenty- 
one  years ; if  those  leases  had  run  out  the  lessees  who 
held  them  would  lose  them,  and  they  would  become 
the  property  of  the  College.  'What  they  preferred  was 
every  year  to  pay  a renewal  fine,  and  so  keep  the 
twenty-one  years’  lease  up  constantly.  At  that  time 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board  got  either  the 
renewal  fines  or  ran  the  lease  out,  and  dealt  with  it 
then  as  a part  of  the  College  property  that  had  fallen 
in.  Then  the  Queen’s  Letter  carne  in,  and  compensated 
the  Senior  Fellows  by  a definite  figure  of  £800  a year. 

206.  As  I understand  the  residue  of  this  fund  is  ex- 
pended in  improvements? — Yes. 

207.  Do  the  Junior  Fellows  specially  participate  in 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  College  from  the 
renewal  fines  ? — Nothing  whatever,  nor  do  the  Senior 
Fellows  either  at  present,  as  there  are  no  such  fines 
now. 

208.  But  they  participate  in  the  renewal  fines? — 
Well,  they  do  so  far  as  they  receive  compensation  for 
renewal  fines.  Compensation  for  renewal  fines  is  an 
old  story.  It  goes  back  half  a century  ago. 

200.  What  do  you  mean  by  decrements  ? — 
That  is  part  of  the  fees  of  the  students  which  the 
Senior  Fellows  always  got.  It  is  a variable  amount,  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  number  of  the  students.  It  is 


still  an  addition  to  the  incarae  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 
Decrements  increase  in  amount  with  the  number  of 
students.  If  the  number  of  students  falls  they  fall, 
and  if  the  number  of  students  rise  they  rise.  The 
Senior  Fellows  get  their  share  of  that,  so  as  to  keep, 
them,  I suppose,  up  to  tlie»  diligent  discharge  of  their 
duties.  We  inherit,  all  these  matters  from  our  pre- 
decessors. 

210.  There  is  another  question  I want  to  ask  you. 
About  the  payment  from  the  Junior  Bursar  : I see  that 
in  one  place  it  is  called  a payment  per  Junior  Bursar, 
and  in  another  place  it  is  called  a payment  from  tu- 
torial fund  ? — I want  to  explain  that.  What  are  you 
reading  from  ? 

211.  From  the  returns  of  the  emoluments  and. 
salaries  of  Junior  Fellows. — Yes,  the  Bursar  receives 
2i  per  cent,  on  the  fees  that  he  receives,  that  is, 
£371 12s.  4 d.  He  is  Registrar  of  Chambers,  for  which, 
he  has  a salary  of  £55.  Each  young  man  who  gets 
chambers  has  to  pay  fees,  and  these  fees  are  collected 
by  the  Junior  Bursar,  and  he  receives  poundage  upon 
them.  He  has  a great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  that 
work  must  bei  done  by  somebody.  I would  be  very 
glad  to  see  a clerk  doing  it,  but  it  is  done  by  tjia 
Junior  Bursar,  and  he  has  to  take  charge  of  a large 
fund. 

212.  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  all  these  ques- 
tions— I want  to  understand  clearly? — Oh,  certainly. 
He  gets  a share  of  the  students’  fees  and  poundage 
upon  fees  which  he  receives. 

213.  Mr.  Kellehek. — It  is  right  to  state  tlut  the 
Junior  Bursar  is  a tutor  and  one  of  the  Fellows,  and 
he  is  elected  'by  the  tutors  as  Bursar  ? — Yes,  one-half' 
of  the  fund  goes  to  the  Bursar  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Junior  Fellows. 

214.  Dr.  Jackson. — Now  about  the  Fellowship 
system.  I am  old  enough  to  remember  a very  similar- 
system  at  Cambridge,  but  of  late  years  we  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  the  examination 
system  by  requiring  from  every  candidate  for  Fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a dissertation 
or  some  sort  of  original  work.  I ought  to  begin  by 
saying  that  we  have  an  age  limit,  because  otherwise  a 
number  of  young  men  of  promise  would  be  hanging 
about,  and  might  ultimately  fail? — May  I ask  what 
is  the  age  limit  ? 

215.  The  limit  is  strictly  speaking  not  one  of  age 
but  one  of  standing.  When  a man  has  a certain 
University  standing  he  is  excluded  from  competing; 
for  a Fellowship.  No  man  can  now  gain  a Fellowship 
with  us  by  examination  only.  He  must  offer  some 
sort  of  original  work,  and  in  point  of  fact  gets  his 
Fellowship  for  specialised  work  and  not  for  a 
general  examination.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  more  and  more  discontinuing  the  examination, 
for  our  Fellowships ; in  fact,  examination  in  Mathe- 
matics has  been  dropped  except  so  far  as  a man  may 
be  examined  on  the  dissertation  which  he  has  writ-  . 
ten? — Does  it  apply  to  classics  as  well  as  to  Mathe- 
matics ? 

216.  Yes,  it  applies  to  Classics  as  well.  I want  to- 
emphasise  the  fact  that  forty  years  ago  we  had  a 
system  like  yours,  but  we  found  it  expedient  to- 
change  it,_  and  to  require  from  each  candidate  an 
original  dissertation.  Have  you  ever  considered  how 
far  this  might  be  adopted  in  Trinity  College? — Oh, 
yes ; we  have  been  discussing  these  matters  of  late 
very  much,  but  there  is  always  the  difficulty  in  estima- 
ting accurately  the  value  of  dissertations,  especially 
in  scientific  work.  Some  examiners  might  set  great, 
value  upon  a dissertation  and  others  might  set  very 
little  value  upon  it,  and  in  every  case  it  is  only 
experts  who  can  form  a proper  judgment  upon  the 
value  of  an  original  dissertation.  A mathematician 
should  be  the  judge  of  the  work  of  a mathematical' 
dissertation,  and  in  the  same  way  with  dissertations 
upon  any  other  subjects.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  accurately  estimate  the  value  of  such  work. 

217.  I may  frankly  tell  yon  I know  the  difficulties  of 
the  system  as  well  as  anybody  can.  I may  tell  yon 
that  I do  not  know  any  work  more  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant than  the  election  to  Fellowships.  It  is  the- 
most  hateful  work  in  which  examiners  can  be  engaged, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  a value  upon  the- 
work  done  in  various  branches  of  study.  Still,  with 
us  the  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  Fellows  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  granting  Fellowships  not  upon  exa- 
mination, . but  upon  origiual  work. — That  is  very  in- 
teresting indeed  to  me. 


After  a short  adjournment, 
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218.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  an  experience 
like  yours,  but  have  got  into  a stage  somewhat  beyond 
that.  It  may  be  that  if  you  change  your  system 
you  will  get  in  advance  of  the  stage  in  which  we  in 
Cambridge  are  now. — We  have  often  debated  that 
matter  with  regard  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination for  Fellowships.  Anything  of  that  kind 
would  require  to  be  introduced  very  gradually.  It 
would  be  a terrible  injustice  to  a large  number  of 
men,  gifted  men,  who  were  waiting  for  a chance  of 
obtaining  Fellowships  on  the  present  system.  We 
could  not  make  any  such  change  per  saltum,  without 
great  injustice  to  a large  number  of  young  men  who 
have  been  waiting  for  a long  time  for  a chance  of 
passing  the  examination.  For  example,  next  year 
we  expect  that  some  candidates  will  come  forward 
and  offer  themselves  on  the  existing  system.  I should 
be  very  glad  if  next  year  we  could  elect  a Fellow  in 
Experimental  Science,  Modern  Languages,  or 
Literary  Work,  but  we  have  no  power  to  do  it.  We 
want  powers.  We  could  not  get  any  power  to  make 
that  alteration  unless  we  got  it  through  a statute  or  a 
King’s  Letter. 

219.  At  the  Cambridge  Trinity  we  have  the  power  to 
elect  to  a Fellowship  anybody  whom  we  consider  fitted 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  College,  and  we  are  using 
that  power.  Two  years  ago,  for  instance,  we  imported 
a lecturer  in  history  from  an  American  College,  and 
within  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  admitted  two  Fel- 
lows, one  in  History  and  another  in  Engineering. 
Don’t  you  think  that  the  power  to  elect  Fellows  for 
the  service  of  Trinity  College  without  examination 
would  be  a valuable  power  ? — I think  it  would  be  very 
valuable  indeed.  May  I ask  are  these  Fellows  elected 
for  a certain  number  of  years  or  for  life  ? 

220.  They  are  elected  for  twenty-five  years,  so  long 
• as  they  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  College.  The 
pension  they  receive  is  at  most  £400  a year,  and 
they  are  liable  to  b6  retired  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years. — I am  afraid  very  much  that  such  a system 
would  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  Junior  Fel- 
lows here.  At  a recent  election  of  a Junior  Fellow  the 
majority  of  the  Board  elected  him  contrary  to  the 
marks,  and  the  Junior  Fellows  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied. I am  afraid  that  they  would  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  selection  of  Fellows  by  the  Board  without 
examination.  You  see  there  is  in  Ireland  so  much 
.jealousy  and  suspicion  outside  that  the  responsibility 
sf  ^be  electing  body  who  would  appoint  Fellows  to 
Fellowships  without  examination  would  be  open  to 
hostile  criticism.  In  England  it  is  very  different. 

221.  In  England  we  have  got  a College  Council 

which  takes  the  place  of  our  old  Seniority,  and 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  College.  The  'Council  ap- 
points a Committee  of  two  or  three  to  make  careful 
enquiry.  Would  not  the  holding  of  a Professorship 
be  a guarantee  that  a man  was  worthy  of  a Fellow- 
ship ? In.  a case  of  that  sort,  where  a Professor  was 
ipP°in^,an<i  mac^e  a Fellow  without  examination, 
the  difficulty  would  be  that  he  would  have  to  be  -put 
On  at  the  nf  +W  ‘ 


n at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
222.  Why  not?— Well, 


man  of  that  sort,  of 


•course,  would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  years  of  ’age, 
whiie  a good  many  of  the  Junior  Fellows  get  their 
fellowship  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  years  of 
®gpr might  “ake  a very  serious  difference  to  take 
make  hfm  l " fort V years  of  age  and 

hat  Uow  and  put  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 

P9X  p°n-whof  age  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 
thfpo™SS-ing  tJ!at  point-  Is  i1;  desirable  that 
•SDfv  ^n°d{  0f  th?  9ollege  sll0uM  be  chosen 
•simply  and  solely  by  age?— I think  not. 

?eems  to.me  that  you  would  have  a great 
half  ,y  ,to  an<>tlier  Governing  Body,  and  T 

*,he  Senior  "6-  ■&>“ 

w?  *hold  tbeir  emoluments  and  pensions,  per- 

veKt  TfmgthTec^n°ra7  -duty’  the  a°tnal  go- 

nuuenr  oi  the  College  hems  transferror! 

b4-  » 

brt  th,  ”™8  institution, 

£.S3  T V " ^ pss 


"tremendous  ThorJ  SU°^  Clange  as  that  would  be 


ber  of  men,  Junior  Fellows,  who  have  been  kept  out  dcbun. 
of  their  promotion  by  various  circumstances.  It  — 
would  be  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  their  chance  of  Oct,  16,  1906 
promotion.  I think  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  — 
the  Governing  Body  should  be  confined  to  a few  men  ~.!?n£ 
who  have  attained  their  position  merely  by  age.  I m.b. 

don’t  know  whether  you  would  include  on  the  Govern-  provoat 

ing  Body  Professors  who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  College,  of  Trinity 

225.  For  my  own  part,  I would  not  put  on  the  College 
Governing  Body  of  the  College  anybody  who  was  not  Dublin 
a Fellow  of  the  College.  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
persons  who  were  not  Fellows  admitted  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  society  ? — I was  not  contemplating 

that  these  Professors  should  be  Fellows  at  all.  I was 
assuming  that  there  would  be  cx-ofjicio  members  paid 
a salary  for  the  posts  which  they  hold,  and  that  the 
elected  members  of  the  Board  would  be  a changing 
body,  not  having  any  additional  salaries  for  that  duty 
except  only  on  a small  scale. 

225a.  I was  suggesting  that  scheme  to  meet 
your  difficulty  about  the  vested  interest  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  change. 

Their  vested  interest  is  the  expectation  which  they 
have  that  in  time  they  will  become  Senior  Fellows, 
and  I was  trying  to  devise  a scheme  which  would 
form  a Governing  Body  independent  of  the  vested 
interests  which  these  persons  have  ?— Certainly  they 
have  a vested  interest,  not  only  in  the  income  which 
they  would  get  as  Senior  Fellows,  but  also  in  the  posi- 
tion which  they  would  acquire  on  the  Governing  Body. 

226.  In  my  opinion,  none  of  the  offices  of  the 
College  should  be  restricted  to  the  oldest  members  of 
of  the  society.  I would  propose  that  they  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all? — i’our  question  seemed  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  giving  tlie  Professors  a direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  Governing  Body,  but  that  no  mem- 
bers should  go  on  the  Governing  Body  unless  they 
had  been  elected  as  Fellows.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  that,  except  for  the  difficulty  of  determining  which 
Professors  should  be  elected  to  be  Fellows.  You 
would  have  to  deal  with  men  who  have  been  a long 
time  in  office,  such  as  Dr.  Atkinson  and  Dr. 

Dowden,  and  the  Professor  of  Engineering  and 
other  Professors  who  have  been  a long  time  in  office. 

I take  it  that  your  suggestion  is  that  such  men  should 
be  appointed  as  Fellows,  and  they  should  have  in 
that  capacity  a voice  in  the  Governing  Body.  I 
would  like  that  very  much.  Power  could  be  given  to 
the  College  to  do  that  by  King’s  Letter. 

227.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  provision  in  the 

charter  which  gives  that  power?— Yes;  and  I would 
wish  to  impress  this  upon  the  Commission,  that 
these  changes  can  be  all  carried  out  by  King’s  Letter 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Power  is  given  by  the 
Charter  to  enable  all  such  reforms  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College 
by  King’s  Letter.  ° 

228.  Can  you  refer  me  to  tlie  passage  of  the  Charter 
in  which  that  power  is  given?— Well,  I cannot  do  so 
just  at  this  moment. 

229.  Dr.  Jackson. — Suppose  you  were  about  to 
alter  your  regulation  for  the  Fellowship  exa- 
minations, would  you  require  a King’s  Letter 
for  that  ?— Well,  I don’t  like  to  say  that 
without  consideration.  There  are  certain  things  that 
can  be  done  by  the  Board  and  Visitors  without  a 
King  s Letter,  but  I would  not  like  to  say  you  can 
make  an  alteration  that  was  fundamental  without  it. 

1 don  t think  that  you  can  make  a constitutional 
change  in  the  Fellowship  examinations  without  a 
King’s  Letter. 

230.  Suppose  it  were  desired  to  make  one  of  the 
offices  hitherto  held  only  by  members  of  tho  Board 
tenable  by  a Junior  Fellow,  would  that  require  a 
f“n8  s Letter,  or  wliat  would  the  process  be?— I 
think  the  Board  and  Visitors  could  do  that,  but  if  a 
serious  objection  was  raised  by  anybody,  ’ it  might 
require  a King  s Letter  to  do  it.  I am  not  quite 
certain  on  that  point.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  who  will  be  exa- 
mined 'before  you,  could  answer  that  question. 

231.  Have  the  Junior  Fellows  in  respect  of  such 
proposals  any  voice? — None. 

232.  The  reason  I ask  this  question  is  because  if 
changes  are  made  in  Trinity  College,  I should  like 
to  see  them  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  College  itself, 
and  therefore  I have  been  considering  whether  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  have  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Governing  Body  which  would 
enfranchise  the  J umor  Fellows  before  any  great 
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changes  in  Trinity  College  were  suggested  from 
within? — I quite  agree  in  that.  There  have  been 
proposals  made  from  time  to  time  in  reference  to 
changes  in  the  Governing  Body,  but  to  every  proposal 
that  was  brought  out  by  us  objections  were  raised, 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  the  Junior  Fellows. 
I may  tell  you,  have  been  quite  as  impracticable  as 
the  Seniors 


233.  Mr.  Butch  eb.— With  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  College,  your  suggestion  is  that  the 
seven  Senior  Fellows  should  still  remain  members  of 
it,  and  that  there  should  be  representatives  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  and  Professors? — Yes.  I could  not 


propose  less  than  one  each. 

234.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  an  extremely 
inadequate  representation? — Well,  I would  not  object 
to  it,  if  you  thought  there  should  be  two  representa- 
tives for  each  of' them,  two  of  the  Junior  Fellows 
and  two  of  the  Professors. 

235.  I think  the  Junior  Fellows  would  be  disatis- 
fied  with  such  a small  representation  ?— W ell,  I think 
not.  To  be  a member  of  the  Governing  Body  inter- 
feres greatlv  with  a man’s  work,  and  they  have  plenty 
to  do  without  time  being  taken  up  with  the  governing 
of  the  College. 

236.  It  was  suggested  now  that  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  taken  from  the  Fellows  and  from  Fellows 
only.  Does  this  view  occur  to  you  that  if  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a College  only,  like  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, that  principle  might  very  well  apply  to  such  a 
Corporation,  but  that  other  considerations  come  in 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a College  which  is  also  a 
University,  and  that  is  that  the  relation  of  Professors 
and  Fellows  is  quite  different  in  such  a College  from 
what  it  would  be  if  the  College  was  not  a Univer- 
sity?— Yes;  such  a Governing  Body  has  a good  deal 
to  do,  to  deal  with  various  things,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  Board  of  Studies.  I would  give 
the  power  to  the  Fellows  on  College  mat- 
ters. I would  not  do  so  in  relation  to  the  Board  of 
Studies.  I would  give  the  Professors  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Studies.  The  present  Board  have,  to 
a great  extent,  the  management  of  these  things  con- 
centrated upon  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  a Board 
like  ours,  a Board  of  Studies,  might  fairly  include 
some  of  the  Professors. 

237.  But  even  with  regard  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  College,  the  Professors  have  a large 
interest  in  the  University  ?—  Certainly. 

238.  They  would  like  to  have  a share  in  the  govern- 
ment beyond  the  regulation  of  studies  ? — I propose  that 
they  should  have,  even  on  the  Committee  of  Finance. 

239.  Yes;  you  propose  to  give  them  representation 
there? — Yes ; I think  they  should  have  a voice  in  that. 
At  the  same  time  there  should  always  be  some  steady 
body  to  control  the  application  of  our  funds,  which 
are,  of  course,  limited. 

240.  Is  it  your  intention  that  anything  that  was 
done  by  the  Board  of  Finance  should  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  ? — Well, 
it  should  be  formally  sanctioned  if  yon  like,  but  in 
practice  they  would  agree,  I take  it,  to  everything  that 
was  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Finance;  it  would 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Governing  Body. 

241.  There  is  no  power  now  to  elect  outsiders  to 
Fellowships? — No,  but  outsiders  are  appointed  as  Pro- 
fessors. We  have  a Cambridge  man,  for  instance, 
occupying  one  of  our  Chairs.  We  have  a Professor 
who  has  come  from  Clifton,  and  another  who  came 
from  Cardiff. 


242.  With  respect  to  the  tutorial  system,  you  divide 
the  tutors  into  three  classes? — Yes. 


243.  And  yon  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  tutors,  ex- 
cept five  ? — No,  they  still  remain  tutors. 

244.  I mean  the  tutors  who  are  in  charge  of  pupils ; 
you  propose  to  reduce  them  to  five? — Yes ; I think 
five  are  plenty  for  those  duties.  And  the  reduction  of 
the  number  to  five  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
select-  the  best  five,  because  all  the  Fellows  are  not 
exactly  suitable  for  the  post  of  being  in  charge  of 
students  as  pupils. 

245.  You  propose  to  reduce  the  number  who  have 
charge  of  pupils  to  five? — Yes,  that  would  give  the 
others  time  for  research.  If  a man,  even  of  thirty 
years’  experience,  has  charge  of  pupils  he  has  to  give 
a great  deal  of  his  time  to  that  duty,  and  it  is  a very 


serious  tax  upon  a man's  time,  and  some  of  them  are- 
not  suited  for  the  post  of  taking  charge  of  pupils. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Professor  Bury,  whe- 
lms gone  to  Cambridge  now.  He  was  a very  able  man, 
but  was  not  of  much  use  as  a tutor,  though  a splen- 
did scholar. 

246.  The  Fellows  who  have  pupils  get  £800  a year,, 
don’t  they  ? — Yes.  Some  of  those  high  in  the  list. 

247.  Is  that  made  up  of  tutorial  fees  ? — Not  all.. 
It  is  made  up  of  a number  of  other  things. 

248.  Does  not  that  seem  a very  large  remuneration, 
for  a man  who  has  a Fellowship  ? — Well,  I don’t  think 
so.  You  must  consider  the  class  of  men  they  are,  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  Fellowships  here. 

249.  I confess  it  struck  me  as  large  1 — Most  of  the- 
Tutor  Fellows  lost  £100  a year  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  students  before  the  last  threq  years. 

250.  Chaieman. — I suppose  that  was  in  consequence 
of  the  Boer  War? — Well,  yes,  but  the  number  of  the 
students  had  declined  before  the  war  began. 

251.  Dr.  Jackson. — May  I add  a word  in  respect  to. 
the  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butcher.  I think  I should 
mention  that  ten  of  the  Junior  Fellows  here  have 
larger  incomes  than  almost  anybody  at  Cambridge? — 
That  may  be  so,  but  they  have  served  for  a very  long-, 
time. 

252.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Every  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  who  is  on  the  Board  has  a voice  in  the  govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

253.  As  I understand  you  that  is  a thing  to  be 
looked  forward  to  by  the  Junior  Fellows  independent 
of  the  monetary  advantages  of  being  Senior  Fellows  ?— 
Of  course. 

254.  And  do  yon  mean  that  a Junior  Fellow  would: 
have  a right  to  compensation  not  merely  for  the  mone- 
tary advantages  which  he  would  lose  by  reason  of  not 
becoming  a Senior  Fellow,  but  also  because  he  loses  the 
position  of  being  a member  of  the  Governing  Body  ? — 
He  has  a right  to  compensation  for  the  monetary 
losses,  but  not  to  compensation  for  being  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  being  a member  of  the  Governing  Body. 

255.  Chaieman. — You  think  he  has  not  a right  to 
compensation  for  that  ? — No ; no  man  has  a right  to- 
be  compensated  for  not  being  a Bursar,  for  example, 
and  in  the  same  way  he  has  no  right  to  compensation 
for  his  loss  of  power  when  being  a member  of  the- 
Governing  Body.  I should  mention  that  we  want  the 
power  to  make  a Junior  Fellow  a Bursar.  In  the 
present  circumstances  and  constitution  a Bursar  must 
be  a Senior  Fellow.  We  want  the  power  to  make  a 
Junior  Fellow  a Bursar.  We  should  then  have  power 
to  select  the  most  competent  person  to  discharge  the 
duties. 

256.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — In  the  issue  of  a King’s- 
Letter  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  degrees  of 
the  University  was  not  that  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board? — Certainly.  The  King’s  Letter  is  always  at 
the  request  of  the  Board.  I may  mention  that  that 
question  of  women’s  degrees  was  a singular  one.  It 
was  discussed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Fellows  and  of  the  Profes- 
sors was,  for  some  time,  in  favour  of  it, 
but  the  Provost  was  against  it,  and  refused  to- 
consent,  and  he  had  absolute  power.  I then  proposed 
to  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to  decide  and  the  Provost  con- 
sented to  that,  and  they  decided  in  favour  of  it.  We 
had  a grand  field  day  discussing  the  matter.  I was 
on  the  side  of  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Gray  was  against 
them.  The  result  was  that  we  carried  the  application 
for  the  King’s  Letter  by  a majority  of  seventy-seven  to- 
eleven. 

257.  Chaieman. — Can  the  Crown  issue  a King’s- 
Letter.  without  any  application  by  the  College? — Well, 
I don’t  know  as  to  that,  but  in  practice  they  have  not 
issued  a King’s  Letter  without  an  application  by  the 
Board. 

258.  Does  the  Charter  of  the  University  reserve- 

power  to  the  Grown  to  issue  a Sling’s  Letter  without 
any  application  by  the  Board? — Well,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  law  of  the  matter ; I 
am  talking  of  the  practice.  The  practice  may  be  out- 
side the  law.  The  Crown . may  have  power  for  aught 
I know  to  issue  a King’s  Letter  without  an  application 
by  the  Board.  It  is  for  yon  and  the  Chief  Baron  to- 
decide  that.  ’ : 
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259.  Dr.  Coffey. — The  tutorial  income  of  thei  Junior 
Fellows,  does  that  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  revenue 
of  the  College? — Well,  the  wayi  it  appears  is  this.  If 
you  look  opposite  the  name  of  each  Junior  Fellow  you 
will  see  what  he  gets  in  tutorial  fees. 

260.  Then,  to  the  total  income  of  the  College  set 
forth  in  the  table  sent  in  as  over  £70,000,  you 
have  to  add  that  amount,  £7,000  or  £8,000? — Yes ; 
that  is  so.  The  tutorial  part  of  the  income  does  not 
appear  in  the  Bursar’s  account. 

26L  The  tutors,  according  to  your  scheme,  would  be 
five  in  number? — Yes  ; the  tutors  taking  pupils  would 
be  reduced  to  five.  I should  say  that  I recommend 
that  because  the  time  of  the  tutor  is  taken  up  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  correspondence  between  pupils 
and  the  Board,  and  in  a great  many  ways  they  have 
duties  to  do  with  regard  to  the  pupils.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  that  respect.  Some  tutors  have  got 
100  or  150  pupils,  and  another  tutor  may  have,  perhaps, 
only  about  thirty.  What  any  particular  tutor  may  get 
out  of  the  tutorial  fees  is  estimated  in  this  way.  Take 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  suppose  last  year,  and 
divide  that  by  the  number  of  tutors  who  could  have 
pupils.  That  gives  an  average — any  tutor  can  have 
an  average  and  a half,  but  not  more,  so  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  tutors  had  full  chambers,  the  other  one- 
third  could  have  no  pupils.  Eact  tutor  gets  a capi- 
tation fee,  and  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  divided  be- 
tween the  three  grades  of  tutors  in  the  proportion  of 
3 : 4 : 5.  With  most  of  the  tutors  the  lecturing  work 
occupies  two  hours  a day.  Some  may  have  three  hours. 
The  tutorial  work  is  not  like  professorial  work.  The 
professor  may  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  to  lec- 
ture to,  but  he  has  not  the  work  of  the  tutor  who 
teaches  each  individual. 

262.  Your  scheme  would  give  these  Fellows  whoi  had 
not  pupils  time  for  original  and  research  work?— I 
may  mention  that  I never  heard  of  a man  getting  any 
pecuniary  advantage  by  research  work.  There  axe  a 
number  of  Fellows  who  are  good  writers  and  are  en- 
gaged in  research  work,  writing  hooks,  but  the  men 
who  do  it  don’t  make  any  pecuniary  advantage  by  it. 
They  do  it  over  and  above  their  ordinary  college  work. 
We  have  always  done  our  best  to  facilitate  anyone  who 
is  engaged  in  research  work,  because  I should  mention 
that  research  work  is  not  limited  to  scientific  work. 
It  applies  to  classical  and  mathematical  work  as  well. 
When  a man,  for  instance,  like  Professor  Bury  was 
engaged  in  research  work  we  always  relieved  him  of 
other  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  would  do  that 
for  any  man  who  wishes  to  devote  his  time  to  re- 
search. He  is  relieved  of  other  duties,  so  far  as  we 
can,  and  to  relieve  a number  of  the  tutors  from  tu- 
torial work  in  charge  of  pupils  would  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  research  work  and  original 
work,  and  that  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a great  ad- 
vantage. 

263.  With  regard  to  the  co-option  of  Professors  as 
Fellows  do  you  propose  that  should  apply  to 
all  the  professors  ? — Certainly  not.  There  are 
thirty-five  Professors.  As  a rule  the  laTge  professors 
have  better  incomes  than  most  of  the  Junior  Fellows. 
Very  few  of  the  Junior  Fellows  reach  the  income  in 
fees  that  is  paid  to  the  large  Professors.  For  instance, 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  receives  £750.  Again,  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  makes  over  £900  a year,  and 
he  has  only  been  here  a couple  of  years.  The  pay  of 
a Professor  depends  upon  the  number  of  his  stu- 
dents, besides  a fixed  income. 

264..  Mr.  Kclleher. — A Fellow  of  the  College  is  far 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  College 
than  a Professor  ? — Certainly. 

265.  A Fellow  enters  College  as  an  under- 
graduate, remains  in  College  during  his  under- 
graduate terms,  and  continues,  as  a rule,  to  live  in 
the  College  after  he  gets  his  Fellowship,  whereas  the 
Professors  may  come  from  anywhere,  and  perhaps 
never  live  in  the  College  at  all  ? — Yes. 

266.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable  to  make  all  the 
Professors  Fellows  of  the  College? — Certainly  not.  It 
should  be  a limited  number. 

267.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  College  should  bef  largely  widened  merely  on  sen- 
timental grounds? — No.  I now  wish,  to  offer  some  re- 
marks upon  another  very  important  subject,  that  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

- See  Appendix  to  First  Rep 


The  Divinity  School.  D 

I have  separated  the  Divinity  School  from  the  other  — ^ 

Schools,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  representative  Oct.  16,  1906. 
members  of  the  Governing  Body,  for  three  reasons : , , — 
First,  because  I propose  a different  system  of  govern-  “n“0!13' 
ment  for  that  School;  secondly,  because,  in  dealing  , r „ 
with  other  possible  Divinity  Schools  within  the  Uni-  UTb’  pfoVoat 
versity.  a like  rule  must  be  applied  to  them  ; and,  'ot:  Trinity 
thirdly,  because  the  Governing  Body,  in  relation  to  College, 
the  other  Schools  and  Faculties,  must  have  a secular  Dublin.' 
aspect  only,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  all  de- 
nominations. The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  Theological  Faculty,  historically,  was  the 
first  in  the  University,  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
ancient  University,  and  not  establishing  a modern 
one.  There  is  no  precedent  for  removing  a Theological 
Faculty  from  an  ancient  University,  while  there  axe 
precedents  for  its  introduction  into  a modern  one,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities. 

A curious  idea  lias  got  abroad,  that  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  dominate  Trinity 
College  and  University.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  has  never  as  such  had  any  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  College,  one  whit  more  than 
any  of  the  other  Schools,  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  have  never  had  any  control  over 
the  School,  have  never  had  a voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Divinity  Professors,  or  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  for  the  Divinity  Course.  It  has  always  been 
the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College,  and  it  has 
educated  clergymen  for  the  Anglican  Church  all  over 
the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But 
as  the  Fellows,  in  time  past,  were  bound  to  be  clergy- 
men, the  Bishops  had  every  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  School.  They,  and  other  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  are,  fairly  enough,  alarmed  at  the 
gradual  change  in  the  'personnel  of  the  Fellows  since 
the  abolition  of  tests  in  1878,  and  though  the  interests 
of  their  Church  have  been  safely  guarded  and  care- 
fully looked  after  up  to  the  present,  they  ask  for 
guarantees  that  it  shall  be  so  in  the  future.  The 
question,  then,  naturally  arises,  shall  the  School  be 
separated  from  the  College,  and  handed  over,  with  or 
without  its  endowments,  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as 
represented  by  its  General  Synod,  or  shall  it  be  re- 
tained in  Trinity  College,  with  such  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  its  government  as  shall  secure  the  confidence 
of  that  Church  ? I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  of  the  College, 
the  latter  course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  a funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  shall  be  educated  together,  not  only 
at  lectures,  but  in  their  daily  lives.  They  should  mix 
freely,  dine  together  in  residence,  and  join  in  their 
sports  together.  In  no  other  way  can  the  clergy  learn 
to  understand  the  lay  mind  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  in  their  after  lives.  Other  Churches  may  prefer 
separate  education  for  their  clergy  and  laity.’  If  so, 
let  them  have  it ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  are  to 
be  forced  to  adopt  their  system.  To  its  honour  be  it 
said,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  College. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  leading  representatives  of 
another  Protestant  communion  have  made  that  de- 
mand. In  the  paper*  laid  before  the  Commission, 
signed  by  the  Moderator  and  an  ex-Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
demand  is  made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Divinity 
School,  to  secure  what  they  called  the  “ Nationalisa- 
tion of  Trinity  College,”  by  which  they  mean  the 
“ Secularisation  of  Trinity  College,”  for  they  don’t 
propose  to  use  the  College,  even  after  the  road  has 
thus  been  cleared  for  them.  In  this  paper  there  is 
shown  a complete  ignorance  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Trinity  College  since  the  abolition  of 
tests  in  1873.  They  speak  of  ‘‘the  predominating 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  place.”  There  is  no 
clericalism  dominant.  Only  four  Fellows  have  taken 
Holy  Orders  since  1873 ; and  of  the  nineteen  Clerical 
Fellows  at  that  date,  only  four  survive.  Quoting 
from  the  history  of  two  centuries  ago,  this  paper  com- 
plains of  " inequality  ” of  treatment  of  denominations, 
the  exclusive  use  for  Episcopalian  students  of  the  Col- 
lege Chapel,  &c.  But  the  Church  of  Ireland  students 
have  always  outnumbered  the  students  of  any  other 
Protestant  denomination  by  ten  to  one,  and  do  so  at 
present.  The  statement  made  that  “the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  country  is  withheld  from  them,  except  on 
conditions  that  tempt  their  sons  to  abandon  the  faith 
• of  their  fathers,”  is  so  far  removed  from  the  truth  that 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  place  can  be  their  only 
rt  (Cd.  8176)  1906,  page  107 
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jj  excuse.  However,  I will  leave  this  matter  to  be  dealt 

' with  by  these  laymen  of  their  Church  who  have  passed 

Oct.  IB,  1906.  through  Trinity  College,  and  taken  full  advantage  of 
— its  education.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Divinity 
Anthony  School  is  to  remain  connected  with  Trinity  College, 
Traill,  Esq.  what  modification  should  be  made  in  its  government? 
pD  ’ t * a^ere  practically  to  the  reply  I gave  in  1877  to  a 
m •' ..r°vost  similar  question  asked  me  by  the  Belmore  Commission, 
College  ' w'th  a very  slight  modification. 

Dublin.  Three  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 

to  be  named  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

The  tiro  Divinity  Professors  (the  Regius  Profes- 
sor and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer), 

One  to  be  chosen  by  the  Assistants  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, together  with  the  Professors  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  Biblical  Greek, 

And  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Nine  in  all ; and  let  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  be  the 
Visitor  of  the  Divinity  School  in  relation  to  Doctrine, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  the  General 
Synod  to  those  aggrieved  by  his  decision.  The  Visi- 
tors of  the  College  to  be,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
Visitors  of  the  School. 

As  to  the  finances  of  the  School,  I consider  that  it 
is  entitled  either  to  be  carried  on  with  the  same  funds 
as  heretofore,  or  else  that  it  should  receive  from  the 
State  an  equivalent  endowment,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  by  which  endowments  were  given  to 
Maynooth,  and  to  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Belfast,  under  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
1869.  I also  consider  that,  in  return  for  the  control 
over  the  School  thus  conceded  to  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, a substantial  sum  of  money  should  be  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  College,  in  return  for  the 
professional  education  of  the  Divinity  students,  who 
at  present,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Law  students  also,  pay 
no  special  fees  for  that  education. 

268.  Chairman. — Don’t  they  pay  the  same  fees  as 
other  students  ? — They  pay  the  ordinary  Arts  fees, 
but  they  pay  no  special  fees  for  the  Divinity  educa- 
tion 

269.  You  suggest  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
make  a payment  to  the  College  in  respect  of  the 
Divinity  students  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  see  why  the 
Divinity  students  should  not  pay  for  the  special  edu- 
cation they  get,  any  more  than  the  students  of  Medi- 
cine or  Engineering. 

270.  Do  the  Divinity  students  pay  no  fees?— Thei- 
rs no  fees  for  Divinity,  and  the  students  of  the  Law 
fechool  pay  no  fees  for  law,  though  both  pay  Arts  fees. 

271.  The  Professors  of  Divinity  are  paid  by  the 
College  only  ?— Yes.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Dr.  Gwynn,  is  paid  £1,200  a year,  and  Archbishop 
King  s Lecturer,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  gets  the 
endowment  of  Archbishop  King,  which  is  raised  to 
£700  a year  by  the  College.  I do  not  ask  the  Divinity 
students  to  pay  fees  individually,  but  I think  the 
Church  of  Ireland  should  pay  a reasonable  sum  to  the 
funds  of  the  College,  m return  for  the  control  over  the 
School  thus  conceded  to  the  Church,  and  in  return  for 
Die  professional  education  of  their  Divinity  students. 
The  interest  of  the  sum  of  money  already  lodged 
with  the  Church  Representative  Body  for  Divinitv 
purposes  goes  at  present  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
minor  incumbents. 

272.  It  is  said  that  both  the  School  and  the 
Chapel  are  Protestant  institutions  ?— Yes  ; but  we  are 
TeadI  adm1*  any  other  Divinity  School. 

273.  The  idea  is  to  retain  the  School  as  a Protestant 
foundation  ? — Yes. 

,27!4-  £* .“  conceivable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
whole  body  of  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  might  be 

whv  th  ^atA0h,Cf  T0f  i<;  is  ; but  I do  not  see 

why  that  should  be  an  objection.  They  are  not  all 
doctors,  yet  they  could  manage  a Medical  School.  I 
do  not  object  to  a Medical  School  being  managed  bv 
a Board  not  doctors,  and  I think  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  the  Divinity  School ; but,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  bound  to  make  a concession  in  answer  to  the 
stamg  memorial  which  the  Church  has  addressed  to 
us.  I think  they  are  entitled  to  representation  on 
the  government  of  the  School;  but  I think  the  stag 
of  the  College  should  have  a majority,  and  I give 
them  six  out  of  nine.  8 

A statement  has  been  put  before  us  as  to  the 
advantages  of  an  education  in  theology  in  a Uni- 
versity?— Yes;  1 agree  with  that.  I think  it  has  a 

Rwifhfien‘/fd  1S  °f  co,nsiderable  importance.  I say 
it  with  all  deference  and  respect  for  Maynooth,  that 


it  is  not  wise  to  separate  theological  students  from  the 
laity,  and  I think  Bishop  O’Dwyer  was  anxious 
that  the  students  of  Maynooth  should  participate  in 
Arts  education.  I entirely  sympathise  with  him  in 
that ; I think  it  is  a very  important  matter. 

276.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  is  right  to  say  that  it 
appears  from  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
that  they  are  anxious  that  the  Maynooth  students 
should  participate  in  the  Arts  education  of  the  new 
College  ? — Yes  ; and  we  offered  to  give  them  the 
same  professional  privileges  in  Arts  as  our  own 
Divinity  students,  if  they  were  allowed  to  come  here. 

277.  In  the  statements  that  we  have  before  us,  it 
appears  that  there  were  some  negotiations  between  the 
Irish  Church  Synod  and  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
a considerable  number  of  years  ago  with  the  view  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Divinity  School? — Yes. 

277a.  As  I understand,  the  views  of  the  College 
and  the  views  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  identical 
up  to  this  point,  that  they  both  wish  that  the  Divi- 
nity School  should  be  continued  in  Trinity  College  ? 
— Yes. 

278.  And  nothing  remains  except  the  question  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  remain? — Yes. 

279.  Has  any  efiort  been  made  to  come  to  • 

an  agreement  as  to  those  terms  ? — Yes,  nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  for  a considerable 
time,  and  we  have  had  difierent  discussions 
about  it.  I thought  their  request  was  rea- 

sonable, that  we  should,  in  appointing  Professors  of 
Divinity,  submit  the  names  to  them,  not  necessarily 
giving  them  a veto,  and  also  that  we1  should  not  make 
any  alterations  in  the  course  of  studies  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  Bishops.  They  made  that  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  a curious  tlriig  that  the  Board 
to  whom  the  matter  was  proposed  was  equally  divided 
upon  it  ; the  four  laymen  voted  for  the  Bishops’  pro- 
posal, and  the  four  clergymen  voted  against  it. 

280.  Then  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  come  to  between  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  the  Board  ? — Not  at  all ; I think  they  will  agree 
to  my  proposition— in  fact  I am  sure  they  will. 

281.  I think  that  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Dean 
Bernard,  and  the  two  Bishops,  Dr.  Archdall  and  Dr. 
Cromer,  will  not  put  any  unreasonable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  an  agreement  ?— Quite  so  ; if  you  ask  them 
the  question,  I firmly  believe  they  will  agree  to  my 
proposition. 

282.  Mr.  Butcher. — There  is  an  Address  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Diocesan  Synod,  re- 
ported in  to-day’s  papers  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  is  in  favour  of  a suggestion  of  that  kind?— Yes. 
The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  proposition 
I made  in  1877  is  that  in  1877  I said  the  three  mem- 
bers were  to  be  named  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  who  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  I struck  that  out,  because  I think  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College— I care  not  what  religion 
they  are— are  quite  competent  to  name  representatives 
for  the  Divinity  School.  If  I give  three  members  to 
the  Bishops,  as  against  six  from  inside  the  College, 

I think  that  is  all  they  are  entitled  to,  and  it  is  all 
they  ask. 

283.  Is  a student  in  Divinity  allowed  to  follow  his 
Divinity  course  while  still  a student  in  Arts  ?— Yes  ; 
a student  in  his  third  year  in  Arts  is  allowed  to  read 
m Divinity. 

284.  So  that  for  one  or  two  years  he  is  reading  con- 
currently m both  ?— Yes. 

285.  Is  that  a good  arrangement  ?— Yes,  it  is  a 

very  good  arrangement.  A man  studying  for  any  of 
the  professional  schools  can  do  it  during  part  of  his 
Arts  course.  That  applies  to  all  students.  There  is 
no  object  m the  student’s  reading  in  Divinity  in  his 
first  or  second  mar  -nnWo  .• . r . ...  .... 


first  or  second  year  unless  he  is  a man  of  mature  age. 
Any  man  who  comes  here  may  take  up  his  Divinity 
reading  in  his  third  Arts  year,  and  he  may  drop  one 
e courses  in  Arts,  and  the  Divinity  course  will 
count  as  an  additional  one;  he  may  drop  Mathe- 
matara  or  Classics.  A classical  man,  as  a rule,  will 

H £5"““'  "d  ‘ ^ 

A-  Ricker— You  do  not  think  that 

that  unduly  interferes  with  what  the  student  ought  to 
fn  modf  > fcbe  same  regulation  also  applies 

If  “f^^^todents,  and  they  have  no  trouble  about 
t’[it7gl!  th.e  medical  students  have  to  attend  the 

.W“”’  " “* 
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Ill 


287.  There  is  no  denominational  test  for  a man  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  Divinity  School? — No. 

288.  Chairman. — There  is  no  “confession  of 
faith”  ? — No  ; I suppose  they  are  all  taken  to  belong 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I don’t  say  that  is  abso- 
lutely so,  because  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Belfast  that  a student  can 
take  his  first  year  of  Divinity  here ; and  that  is 
counted  in  Belfast  in  their  theological  year. 

289.  Could  a professed  Methodist  become  a Bachelor 
in  Divinity  of  the  College? — He  could,  because  the 
degree  of  B.D.  is  not  limited  to  the  Divinity  School. 
A theological  Faculty  is  one  thing  ; a Divinity 
School  is  a different  thing. 

290.  There  is  no  theological  test  of  the  students? — 
There  is  no  test  for  the  theological  faculty,  nor  ip 
there  any  test  to  prevent  a man  entering  the  Divinity 
School.  Of  course  a Roman  Catholic  would  hardly 
join  it,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

291.  A Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  graduate  in 
Arts  ? — Yes ; he  must  take  a degree  in  Arts.  I may 
mention  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin,  a layman  and  D.L., 
took  the  Degree  of  B.D.  Anyone  may  take  the  de- 
gree by  examination. 

292.  He  can  go  through  the  curriculum? — Yes. 

293.  No  matter  what  denomination  he  belongs  to? — 
Yes ; if  he  attends  lectures,  and  passes  the  examina- 
tion, I don’t  see  what  there  is  to  stop  him  getting 
the  degree.  Of  course  it  will  be  a different  thing 
when  he  comes  to  be  ordained. 


294.  Are  the  lectures  apart  from  the  degree? — Yes. 
A Divinity  testimonium  does  not  involve  a Divinity 
degree  at  all,  though  most  men  will  take  the  degree 
of  B.D.  if  they  can,  and  perhaps  afterwards  the  D.D. 

295.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — Is  the  discipline  of 
Divinity  students  under  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
College,  or  under  the  Divinity  School  ?— Under  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College.  The  Governing  Body 
of  the  Divinity  School  that  I propose  is  only  a Go- 
verning Body  in  tins  sense,  that  they  will  have  the 
selection  of  the  Professors,  the  selection  of  the  course, 
and  the  Professors  will  certify  the  testimonium  for 
degrees. 

296.  Is  it  considered  that  it  would  be  a proper 
thing,  in  preparing  a man  to  be  a clergyman,  to  re- 
quire him  to  attend  chapel  ?— Oh,  yes  ; we  do  require 
him  to  go  to  chapel. 

297.  The  College  would  require  him? — No ; the 
College  would  not  interfere,  but  if  he  did  not  attend 
chapel  his  testimonium  would  be  stopped. 

298.  Mr.  Butcher. — I observe  that  your  proposed 
scheme  of  nine  representatives  agrees,  except  in  two 
respects,  with  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Dr.  Gwynn 
and  Dean  Bernard  ; one  is  that  they  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nine,  three  representatives  of  the  Junior 
bellows — that  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
important? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

299.  The  other  difference  is  that  they  say  all  the 
nine  members  of  the  Governing  Body  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  .Church  of  Ireland  ?— They  must  be,  on  mv 
proposition  also. 

300.  Then  there  is  only  one  point  of  difference.  You 
proposed  in  1877  that,  in  selecting  the  Governors  for 

, Divinity  School,  only  those  members  of  the  Board 
who  beionged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  have 


301.  So  that  in  that  proposal  you  differed  only  in 
wie  respect  from  the  scheme  I have  referred  to?— 

-30,2-  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— You  ask  that  the  Synod 
p,,  .Gh“'ch  of  Ireland  shall  compensate  the 
vxiuege  for  the  concessions  it  is  proposed  to  make  for 
I d°n  * suppose  the  Synod  would  like  to 
’ v? } thmlc  when  a concession  is  made  to  them 
tney  ought  to  pay  some  compensation.  I don’t  ask  the 
students  to  pay  individually,  but  the  Church  ought 
to  pay  for  them.  6 

^'0EI>  Ghief  Baron. — Supposing  you  required 
the  students  in  Divinity  to  pay  certain  fees  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  pay  at  present,  of  course  you  know, 
as  a practical  man,  that  the  number  who  entered  the 
school  would  fall  off  ?— Yes,  of  course  ; -but  I don’t 
propose  that  they  shall  pay. 

304.  And  in  the  end  the  College'  would  lose?— No. 
ip,roP,°^e,thls  as  a substitute  for  increasing  the 
PMal.ntS  feeS‘  1 kn°W  1 am  sin2ular  in  that  pro- 

onfof  ?rEM^:7T*0Ugh  .you  su«Sesfc  ifc>  il:  is  no* 

one  of  the  essential  things  m your  scheme  ?— No  ; we- 


can  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Church  on  the 
matter. 

306.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Does  not  the  Church  of 
Ireland  give  the  College  a quid  pro  quo  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  that  are  attracted  by  the  College  in 
order  that  they  may  enter  the  Divinity  School?— The 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sending  pupils  at  all. 

307.  Yes,  but  the  students  would  not  go  to  the 
College  if  the  Church  did  not  accept  the  teaching  as 
qualifying  them  to  become  clergymen  ?— 1 That  is  so  • 

™ #ive  them  a voice  in  tlie  selection  of 
the  Professors  and  of  the  courses.  I should  state 
that  we  have  always  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but 
we  feel  that  the  education  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  is  so  vital  to  the  Church  that  it  is  not  a hard 
thing  to  ask  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Divinity  School.  We  want  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  College,  and  to  get  as  many  students  as  we 
can. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I only  wanted  to  emphasise 
the  point  that  the  College  does  really  get  a Quid  vro 
quo  from  the  Church.  B V 

308.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — In  the  course  of  your  re- 
marks you  stated  that  in  the  London  and  Victoria 
Universities  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a faculty  of  theology  ; and  that  is  quite  true  ; but  in 
neither  of  them  is  it  denominational.  We  have  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  leading  Non-Conformist 
Churches  all  working  together,  and  working  the  whole 
thing? — Yes,  and  they  are  all  Protestants. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  there 
are  two  other  questions  which  I wished  to  deal  with. 
The  first  is  about  the  ladies. 


Dublin. 
Oct..  16,  1906. 

Anthony 
Traill,  Esq.,' 
LL.D.,  M.D, 
H.CH.,  Provost 
of  Trinity 
College,  ’ 
Dublin. 


Lady  Students. 

In  the  paper  that  has  been  sent  in  by  Miss  White, 
the  Principal  of  Alexandra  College,  which  you  will 
find  at  page  134  of  the  Appendix  to  your  first  Report, 
there  are  a number  of  statements  which  I must  correct, 
because  they  are  not  at-  all  accurate.  Miss  White  com- 
plains, and  Dean  Bernard  backs  up  her  complaint, 
that  we  do  not  recognise  Alexandra  College  in  the 
same  way  as  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges  are  recog- 
nised in  England.  I do  not  see  how  we  could 

recognise  Alexandra  College  unless  we  recognise 
such  schools  as  that  of  Mrs.  Byers  in  Belfast, 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Merrion  Square, 
or  Miss  MTlderry’s  on  the  North  side  of  Dublin,  or 
Miss  M‘Killip’s  in  Londonderry.  I do  not  see,  in 
fact,  how  we  could  recognise  it  as  a College  at  all. 

309.  Then  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  do  not  recognise  the  lectures  given  in  the 
Alexandra  Collie  ? — We  did  offer  to  recognise 
four  gentlemen  whom  we  named,  members  of  our 
own  staff  teaching  there.  We  said  we  would 
recognise  them,  but  it  would  be  an  unheard  of  thing 
that  we  should  recognise  all  the  teachers  whom  they 
may  employ  there.  The  case  of  the  Women’s 
Colleges  in  England  which  she  mentions  are  different 
from  that  of  Alexandra  College.  Newnham  College, 
for  instance,  is  connected  with  one  University,  and 
prepares  students  for  it.  Alexandra  College  is  con- 
nected with  the  two. 

310.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — I have  seen  in  London  a 
recognition  of  individual  teachers? — Yew ; and  we  have 
offered  to  do  that  when  they  are  members  of  our  own 
staff. 

311.  Mr.  Butcher. — I was  going  to  suggest  whether 
it  might  not  bo  worth  while  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  recognising  individual  teachers  and  their  courses  ; 
you  could  not  recognise  the  whole  staff  ?— Certainly  not. 
I may  observe  that  we  have  never  recognised  outside 
teachers;  except  that  in  our  Medical  Schools  we  re- 
cognise the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  far  as  one  year’s  course. 

312.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — That  is  a recognition  of 
an  institution,  not  of  a teacher  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  see 
how  we  could  recognise  the  instruction  given  in  the 
Alexandra  College  at  all. 

313.  Mr.  Butcher. — You  mean  in  allowing  attend- 
ance at  its  lectures  to  count? — Yes;  we  could  not  do 
that.  We  at  one  time  said  that  if  they  could  produce 
a class  of  eight  students,  who  desired  to  attend  lectures 
by  one  of  our  Professors,  we  would  send  one  of  them, 
provided  we  could  get  one  who  had  time  at  his  disposal 
to  lecture  to  them ; and  they  did  send  an  application 
for  one  of  our  Professors,  but  on  inquiry  we  found  it 
was  impracticable. 

Then  Miss  White  says,  “ I have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  the  honor  student  attending  honor  lec- 
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Dublin.  tares  and  taking  honor  examinations  all  through 
— . her  course.  The  University  lias  made  adequate  pro- 

Ocf.  16,  1306.  vision  for  such  students,  but  they  must  always  be  in 
Anthony  a “inority,”  inferring  that  we  have  failed  to  make 
Traill  Esq.  provision  for  the  majority.  She  is  under  a complete 
Ui.d./u.d.,  ’ mistake  about  that.  Miss  White  also,  in  estimating 
M.oa',  Provost  hours  and  fees,  omits  to  mention  that  a student  can 
of  Trinity  attend  as  many  honour  lectures  as  she  wishes,  without 
College,  extra  payment.  She  admits  that  the  provision  for 

Dublin.  ■ honour  students  is  adequate,  but  adds  that  such  stu- 
dents must  always  be  in  the  minority.  That  this  latter 
statement  has,  so  far,  been  exactly  reversed  by  the 
facts  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Senior  Sopliister  Year — 13  women  students,  of 
whom  3 are  medical,  8 honour,  2 pass. 

Junior  Sopliister  Year— 17  women  students,  of 
whom  one  is  medical,  14  honour,  and  2 pass  stu- 
dents only  coming  up  for  examinations. 

Senior  Freshman  Year — 22  women  students,  of 
whom  3 are  medical,  one  reading  for  Mus.  Bach.,  14 
honour,  and  4 have  not  yet  done  honour  work. 

Junior  Freshman  Year — 15  women  students,  of 
whom  one  is  medical,  11  have  attended  honour  lec- 
tures or  taken  honours,  and  3 have  as  yet  only  come 
for  pass  examinations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  women  students  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  special  studies  which  require  their 
attendance  at  the  Medical  School,  at  honour  lectures, 
or  for  work  in  the  library.  To  require  them  to  attend 
their  pass  lectures  outside  Trinity  College  would  entail 
many  irksome  complications  on  the  students,  and  in- 
volve the  authorities  in  needless  expenditure.  Miss 
White  also  states  that  Trinity  College  is  devoting  itself 
too  much  to  professional  studies,  rather  than  Arts. 
That  is  a most  extraordinary  statement.  She  has  no 
occasion  to  criticise  our  professional  schools  for  men  ; 
she  has  to  do  only  with  women.  The  young  women 
whom  she  represents  are  distinguished  and  successful 
students,  as  women  students  generally  are.  One  of  them 
Miss  Purser,  last  year  got  marks  amounting  to 
seventy  per  cent,  at  the  Scholarship  examination, 
and  in  fact  there  was  only  one  young  man  able  to 
beat  her.  and  that  was  Mr.  Wilkins,  son  of  the  head- 
master c£  a school,  and  nephew  of  one  of  our  Fel- 
lows. 


Law  School. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I wish  to 
refer.  It  is  a remark  made  by  Dr.  H.  Brougham  Leech 
in  reference  to  the  Law  School,  at  page  61  of  the  Ap- 
pendix.* He  has  made  a tremendous  onslaught  on  the 
Daw1  Schools,  both  of  Henrietta-street  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; and  he  states : c In  the  year  1902  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  Trinity  Law  School,  but  not 
only  was  the  opportunity  missed  of  making  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  these  deficiencies,  but  any  such  at- 
tempt was  made  more  difficult  in  the  future.  In  that 
year,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a Committee  selected 
by  the  Board,  from  which  every  Law  Professor  had 
been  excluded,  the  College  authorities  determined  to 
establish  a Moderatorship  in  Legal  and  Political 
Science,  i.c.,  an  Honour  Degree  in  Arts,  to  be  preceded 
during  two  years  by  the  usual  courses  of  lectures  and 
examinations  connected  with  Law  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy. Theoretically,  we  all  believe  that  the  examina- 
tion system  has  been  overdone ; but  this  makes  no 
difference  in  practice ; and  accordingly  six  additional 
examinations  were  introduced  into  the  course  in  Arts, 
which  included  such  technical  subjects  as  Real  Pro- 
perty, Contract.  Criminal  Law,  Equity,  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  and  Private  International  Law.”  He  says 
lie  protested  against  this,  and  was  supported  in  his 
views  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  by  Sir 
Edmund  Bewley,  and  he  omitted  to  state  that  the 
Board’s  Committee  included  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden  our  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Jellett,  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
The  reason  Mr.  Leech  was  not  called  in  to 
•give  advice  was  because  he  gave  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  it  from  first  to  last,  but  Dr. 
Hart,  who  opposed  it  at  first,  has  given  his  adhesion 
to  it.  Mr.  Baetable  and  Mr.  Baxter,  the  other  Pro- 
fessors, were  entirely  in  favour  of  it,  and  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  and  Mr.  Jellett 
united  in  recommending  it,  and  all  the  Professors 
were  afterwards  called  in  to  carry  out  the  details. 
Already  eleven  gold  medals  and  seven  silver  medals 
have  been  obtained  at  the  new  Law  Moderatorship 
examination. 


314.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— The  opinion  of  Mies©  gen- 
tlemen was  followed  and  adhered  to  by  the  Benchers  of 
King’s  Inn.  We  think  it  a most  beneficial  reform  ? 
— Yes. 

315.  Chairman. — One  of  the  complaints  which  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Professors  is  that  their 
position  is  uncertain  and  insufficiently  guaranteed? — 
Under  the  School  of  Physic  Act  we  can  only  elect 
Medical  Professors  for  a term  of  years.  Some 
people  recommend  that  we  should  not  make  them 
professors  for  life,  because  if  appointed  for  life  we 
might  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  when  they  become 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  Professor  and  a Tutor  Fellow. 
An  ordinary  Tutor  becoming  useless  won’t  affect  a 
large  number,  but  if  the  Head  of  a Department  be- 
comes inefficient  that  Department  will  go  to  the  wall 
—if  we  don’t  re-elect  him  he  is  generally  pensioned. 
Dr.  Thompson  came  to  us  from  Belfast  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  an  income  of  £500  a year  with  a 
pension  attached,  and  he  accepted  a Professorship  in 
Trinity  College,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  disturbed.  He  was  nominated  for  the  position  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  they  pay  him  £92  a 
year,  but  we,  the  College,  pay  the  greater  part  of  his 
salary. 

316.  There  is  a question  raised  as  regard  the  Medical 

School  and  the  College  of  Physicians.  I sup- 

pose you  saw  the  memorial  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes,  1 saw  the  Registrar  about  it  and  have  been 
talking  to  him.  I see  no  reason  for  the  present  state 
of  things  being  disturbed.  Of  course  persons  like  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  holders  of  professorships  like  his, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  disturbed,  and 
if  the  College  of  Fhysicians  choose  to  re-elect  such 
men  over  and  over  again  they  won’t  want 
pensions.  Dr.  Thompson,  however,  is  a 

physiologist,  and  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  A great  portion,  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  research.  I may  state  that  I am  in  favour 
of  retaining  officers  who  give  their  entire  time  and  of 
their  being  liberally  treated,  especially  as  regards 
pensions,  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done.  They 
state  that  the  insurance  offices,  if  they  pay  a pre- 
mium of  about  £8  10s.  a year  from  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  to  sixty-five,  will  give  them  £100  a year  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  but  this  College  has  not 
funds  to  do  that,  and  if  they  can  get  provided  for  by 
such  a figure  as  £8  10s.  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not 
pay  it  themselves.  We  cannot  undertake  to  saddle  the 
funds  of  the  ‘College  with  retiring  pensions,  though, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  given  pensions  to  a good 
many  men  whom  we  could  not  keep. 

317.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— With  regard  to  the  Arts 
course  and  the  whole  trend  of  study  in  the  University, 
I wish  to  ask  you  is  there  anything  in  our  Arts  course 
here  that  differentiates  it  in  any  way  from  the  trend 
and  scope  of  the  Arts  course  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ? — I have  not  studied  ithe  Arts  course  in  Oxford 
end  Cambridge,  nor  do  I know  all  their  requirements. 
I would  be  sorry  to  criticise  anything  that  is  done  in 
either  of  those  Universities.  I don’t  think,  however, 
they  require  attendance  at  lectures  as  much  as  we  do. 
I think  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attendance  depends 
more  upon  being  on  the  premises  than  upon  the  actual 
number  of  lectures  attended. 

318.  I was  now  referring  to  the  kind  of  subjects  in 
which  the  students  were  examined  and  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination in  Arts.  It  must  be  the  same  thing  in 
Trinity  College  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes  ; 1 
believe  so. 

319.  Dr.  Jackson. — I did  not  ask  you  any  question 
about  the  teaching  because  I understand  that  that 
matter  will  come  up  more  properly  when  Professor 
Mahaffy  comes  here? — Yes;  he  is  the  Senior  Lec- 
turer, and  is  competent  to  give  you  all  information 
on  that  subject. 

320.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  provision  that 
is  made  in  Trinity  College  for  post-graduate  study 
and  the  encouragement  of  research,  so  far  as  I under- 
stand, you  have  no  regular  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  post-graduate  study  or  research,  but  you  have, 
from  time  to  time,  given  encouragement  to  it  where 
a special  occasion  has  arisen  ?— Yes  ; I may  say  that 
in  the  Medical  School  within  the  last  two  years  we 
have  had  a system  of  post-graduate  study.  This  year 
twenty-three  doctors  came  from  all  parts,  and  we  put 
them  into  some  of  the  students’  rooms  which  were 
vacant,  and  we  also  supplied  them  with  breeakfast  and 
dinner.  We  had  a naval  gentleman,  and  one  from 

and  one  from  Canada,  and  they  came  here 


China, 
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and  worked  as  hard  as  possible  at  post-graduate 
study  for  several  weeks,  and  went  away  delighted 
with  what  they  had  done  here.  We  selected  a num- 
ber of  eminent  young  doctors  lately  in  our  School, 
and  not  yet  in  too  large  practice,  and  they  under  our 
own  staff  devoted  their  special  attention  to  these  post- 
graduate students,  who  paid  £12  12s.  for  the  course. 

321.  In  the  Arts  classes  was  there  no  post-graduate 
■course? — No. 

322.  I believe  you  have  no  endowment  for  it? — We 
have  no  endowment  whatever  for  research.  If  you  can 
get  us  an  endowment  we  will  be  only  too  delighted  to 
have  a course  of  post-graduate  study  in  Arts.  We 
could  carry  it  out  in  the  new  buildings  here.  One 
thing  I should  state,  that  the  Professors  have  really 
not  much  time  at  their  disposal.  We  would  require 
to  have  Professors  for  the  purpose.  A Professor’s 
whole  time  is  taken  up  with  hifi  duties  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  students. 

323.  But  there  is  no  provision  made  for  research 
in  the  way  of  endowment  ? — No  ; no  provision. 

324.  There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice.  In  England,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Univer- 
sities take  part  in  the  examination  and  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  I believe  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done 
here? — It  is  done  in  Ireland  by  the  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education.  I should  also  say  we  have  an 
army  class  here  which  has  done  very  good  work.  We 
have  a 6plendid  army  class  now.  I am  a member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Military  Education  at  the 
War  Office,  and  we  have  been  promised  by  the  War 
Office  seventy  commissions  during  the  next  five  years. 
In  that  class  we  are  doing  good  work. 

325.  In  England,  I may  mention  to  you,  provision  is 
made  by  way  of  scholarships  by  the  Universities  for 
sending  promising  boys  from  the  primary  to  the  secon- 
dary schools  and  from  that  to  the  Universities.  Is 
there  anything  of  that  sort  in  Ireland  ? Have  you 
any  scholarships  or  bursarships  ? — Well,  there  are 


Exhibitions  which  are  to  be  got  at  entrance  by  young  n„nrT. 
men,  but  we  have  nothing  to  bring  boys  up  from  the  _T 
primary  to  the  Intermediate  Schools.  There  are  the  Oct.  16,  1906. 
Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitions,  but  the  Royal  School  — 
Exhibitions  have  come  to  an  end  in  Trinity  College,  ™nt.n0n# 
having  -been  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  “ Educa- 
tional  Endowment  Commission  (Ireland),"  Sir  John  m.™.' Prov™t 
Nutting  has  also  given  a fund  for  those  boys  who  have  0f  Trinity 
answered  best  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  College, 
the  Board  doubled  the  number  so  as  to  take  in  those  Dublin.’ 
who  did  not  exactly  come  under  his  scheme. 

326.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Are  these  exhibitions 
open  to  women? — They  are.  I had  a letter  about  a 
young  lady  recently  who  wanted  to  enter  College 
with  the  help  of  one  of  them. 

327.  Is  there  any  limit  of  denomination? — No;  no 
limit  at  all.  Sir  John  Nutting  has  offered  £5,000  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a chapel  inside  the  College,  and 
he  was  immediately  denounced  as  a “ souper"  for  doing 
it.  It  is  a rather  strange  thing  to  say  when  he  offered 
to  provide  that  amount  at  his  own  expense.  In  con- 
clusion, I must  express  a hope  that  all  reforms  re- 
commended by  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  carried 
out  by  King’s  Letter,  and  not  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Power  has  been  reserved  sufficiently  by  the  Crown 
under  our  Charter  to  enable  all  such  reforms  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  future  of  the  College  must 
see  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  its  interests 
than  to  let  them  become  the  play  of  parties,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  debates,  by  persons  who  cannot  understand 
the  questions  involved.  Educational  institutions  are 
very  tender  plants  and  require  very  delicate  handling. 

Sudden  revolutionary  changes  may  have  effects  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  the  work  of  a teaching  staff  than  to  have  hanging 
over  their  heads  impending  changes  of  a serious 
nature,  and  alarms  which  will  distract  their  minds 
from  their  congenial  work. 


The  witness  withdrew. ' 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 


Note. — The  Provost's  supplemental  evidence  is  printed  at  page  147. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17th,  1906. 

AT  10.30  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present.-— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman) ; The  Right 
Hon.  C.  Palles,  P.C.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland;  Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.cai.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.; 
Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Francis  A.  TiRLEroN,*  Esq.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Bursar  ; and  the  Very 
Rev.  John  H.  Bernard,*  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
called  in  and  examined. 


328.  Chairman. — I think,  Mr.  Dean,  that  you  with 
Dr.  l'arleton  appear  before  us  as  representing  the  sig- 
natories to  what  appears  as  Statement  I.  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  our  First  Report ; that  is  to  say,  “ State- 
ment submitted  by  the  Provost,  Sis  Senior  Fellows, 
and  Twelve  Junior  Fellows?” — (Dean  Bernard ) — That 
is  so. 

329.  And  that  deals  with  the  religious  question? — 
Yes. 

330.  And  you  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
1903  certain  resolutions  were  passed  by  way  of  offer, 
as  it  were,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  regard 
to  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

331.  Of  course,  we  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  upon  them,  and  I should  like  to  present  to 
you  the  point  which  appears  to  me  to  require  atten- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  the  offer  is  made  and  is  con- 
tinued subject  to  any  condition  implied  or  expressed 
that  it  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy in  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  or  do  you  pro- 
pose to  put  it  forward  as  a thing  which  might  be  con- 
sidered for  what  it  is  worth  as  satisfying  such  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  ? I do  not  know  whether  I hare  made  myself  quite 
clear? — I understand  the  question  to  mean:  Is  this 
put  forward  by  Trinity  College  without  any  condition, 
or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy. 

332.  Yes?— I understand  the  statement  as  appended 
to  this  document  which  T have  signed  is  merely  put 
forward  as  a statement  of  fact  of  something  which  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  a proposition  which  was  made  in  the 
past  and  which  was  rejected.  I am  not  in  a position  to 
say  whether  the  authorities  at  Trinity  College  would  be 
willing  to  make  this  offer  without  any  formal  accept- 
ance of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties. 

333.  Acceptance,  as  it  were,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims?— I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  Per- 
haps I may  say  that  we  had  arranged,  subject  to  your 
wishes,  that  Dr.  Tarleton  should  make  his  statement 
first,  as  he  represents  and  is  a Senior  Fellow. 

334.  Then  I will  ask  that  question  of  Dr.  Tarleton  ? 
— (Dr.  Tarleton) — Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat 
the  question  ? 

335.  The  question  is  this,  referring  to  the  offer  made 
in  the  Resolutions  of  1903,  which  yon  have  set  cut  in 
your  Statement,  that  offered  certain  terms  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body ; it  appears  at  present  that  those 
terms  hare  been  refused,  and  there  does  not  appear, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  much  probability  of  their  being 
accepted  in  the  near  future.  Do  you  stand  to  those 
terms  unconditionally,  or  do  you  make  it  an  implied 
or  expressed  condition  that  they  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  full  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  in  University  matters  ? — It  is  a difficult  question 
for  me  to  answer.  I cannot  answer  for  the  Governing 


Body  of  Trinity  College ; I have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  willing  to  renew  the  offer ; That  is  my  own  convic- 
tion, but  that  is  all  I can  say. 

336.  I should  like  to  hear  anything  yon  may  wish  to 
say  on  the  Statement  which  is  before  us? — Am  I to 
go  on? 

337.  I understood  from  the  Dean  that  you  were 
rather  put  forward  as  the  speaker  for  this  Statement?— 
I suppose  it  was  merely  from  a strictly  collegiate  point 
of  view ; of  course,  from  that  point  of  view,  I would 
take  precedence,  but  from  the  popular  point  of  view 
no  doubt  the  Dean  would. 

338.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  you  both? — As  I under- 
stand what  I was  asked  to  do  was  to  try  and  support 
the  document  which  was  put  forward  opposing  the  in- 
stitution of  a now  college  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
put' in  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I would  like  to  say . 
two  things  ; first  of  all,  that  in  most  of  what  I say  you 
must  consider  me  as  expressing  my  own  opinion,  be- 
cause although  a great  many  gentlemen  signed  that 
document  it  is  impossible  for  ms  to  say  what  are  the 
reasons  which  actuated  them ; one  person  may  have 
been  actuated  by  one  reason,  while  another  person  was 
actuated  by  a different  reason.  I can  only  give  my 
awn  views  on  the  matter  and  my  own  reasons  for  sign- 
ing. I believe  that  those  reasons  are  the  same  as 
those  which  actuated  a great  many  others,  but  I can- 
not speak  for  that  with  absolute  certainty. 

339.  But  I think  you  are  deputed  by  that  body  to 
represent  their  views  to  ns? — Certainly.  The  next 
thing  I should  like  to  say  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  anything  new.  I have  already  expressed  my 
opinions  an  the  subject  at  great  length  before  the 
Commission  which  investigated  University  matters  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  everything  I can  say  now  has 
been  said  before  either  by  myself  or  by  somebody  else. 

340.  I need  not  remind  you  that  the  whole  of  thu 
evidence  given  before-  Lord  Robertson's  Commission  uj 
before  us,  and  that  we  are  required  to  consider  it,  and 
we  have  considered  it? — The  proposition  which  I am 
here  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  as  far  as  I can  is,  as 
I understand,  the  introduction  of  a Catholic  College 
into  the  University  of  Dublin.  That  introduction  may 
mean  one  or  other  of  two  very  different  things.  That 
Catholic  College  may  be  quite  separate  from  Trinity 
College  .and  each  College  may  have  practically  a Uni- 
versity power : that  is,  they  may  prepare  men  in  every 
way  for  their  degree,  and  the  only  common  bond  be- 
tween them  may  be  simply  that  the  degrees  shall  be 
conferred  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  person  in  the 
same  hall  and  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

341.  You  mean  Colleges  examining  as  well  as  teach- 
ing, do  you  ? — Examining  and  teaching  and  sending  the 
men  up  and  saying  that  these  men  axe  fit  to  have 
degrees,  and  all  that  the  University  would  do  would 


•Representing  the  Signatories  to  the  Joint  Statement  I.  [printed  on  page  22  of  the  Appendix  to'the  First  Report(Cd.  3176)] 
submitted  by  the  Provost,  six  Senior  Fellows,  twelve  Junior  Fellows,  and  twenty-nine  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  an 
Lecturers,  and  Members  of  Council. 
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3)a  simply  to  confer  the  degree  through  a Vice-Chan- 
■cellor,  who,  I suppose,  would  be  common  to  the  two 
■Colleges.  That  is  the  plan,  as  I understood  it,  which 
Mr.  Wyndham  contemplated  at  one  time.  That  really 
appears  to  me  to  be  having  two  independent  Universi- 
ties tied  together  under  a common  name.  The  chief 
objection  I have  to  that  plan  is  that  it  would  be  in 
fact  a sham ; it  would  be  merely  a way  of  throwing 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  English  public,  founding  a 
new  University  and  making  them  suppose  that  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  would  also  be  giving  the 
name  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to 
the  degrees  conferred  by  what  would  really  and  bona 
fide  be  a new  University. 

342.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  part  of  the  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  have  independent  external  examiners 
who  would  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  degrees  in  the 
two  colleges  equal  ? — I am  supposing  that  each  college 
presents  a man  for  a degree.  I am  supposing  that 
that  is  your  plan ; I do  not  know  whether  it  is  your 
plan  or  not ; I do  not  know  in  the  least  degree. 

343.  Oh,  we  have  no  plan  as  yet  ? — I am  only  argu- 
ing against  that.  It  would  be  simply  a sham.  Other- 
wise it  appears  to  me  much  less  objectionable  than  the 
other  plan. 

344.  Is  not  that  plan  pursued  in  the  Welsh  Univer- 
sity?— I really  know  very'  little  about  the  Welsh  Uni- 
versity, but  I suppose  there  is  the  same  Welsh  Univer- 
sity examination  for  all  the  Colleges. 

345.  I believe  that  each  College  examines  with  the 
aid  of  external  examiners  who  send  up  the  students  for 
the  degree? — And  the  University  does  nothing  but 
■confer  the  degree. 

346.  Yes  ? — Well,  that  may  be,  but  I think  it  would 
be  a great  misnomer  to  call  two  Colleges,  which  are 
really  independent  Universities,  one  University.  The 
difference  from  having  two  separate  Universities,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  would  be  more  or  less  to  deceive  the 
public,  and  to  give  a fictitious  value  to  the  Degrees 
■conferred  on  the  students  of  the  new  College.  Those 
are  my  reasons  for  opposing  that  plan.  But  my  ob- 
jections to  the  other  plan  are  much  deeper.  The 
other  plan  is,  I think,  very  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  education.  The  other  plan,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  be  to  have  a real  University, 
with  subordinate  Colleges.  Now,  if  you  had  a real 
University,  that  would,  of  course,  imply  that  you  had 
University  examinations,  University  lectures,  and 
University  Professors,  as  distinguished  from  Col- 
legiate examinations,  Collegiate  lectures,  and  Col- 
legiate Professors.  I think  if  we  examine  into  it  we 
find  that  in  the  present  case  that  plan  would  not 
work  in  a satisfactory  manner.  We  must  consider 
what  the  probable  character  of  the  new  College  would 
be.  As  I understand  it,  the  new  College,  if  founded 
at  all,  would  be  founded  for  satisfying  the  claims  and 
tiie  aspirations  of  what  I may  call  devout  Catholics. 
That  in  itself  is,  of  course,  a very  legitimate  object, 
and  one  to  which  I have  not  the  slightest  objection, 
but  I would  prefer  to  have  it  done  in  some  other  way. 
by  ‘a  devout  Catholic”  I understand  a man  who 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  is  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  own  Church,  and  what  he  desires,  so 
far  as  I know  his  aspirations,  is  an  education  which 
is  thoroughly  approved  of  by  his  own  Church,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  entirely  under  its  control, 
what  he  fears  above  all  things  is  the  slightest  taint 
of  heresy ; what  he  seeks  to  avoid  above  all  things  is 
peril  to  any  of  his  religious  beliefs.  I take  it  that  if 
a new  College  was  founded  it  would  be  founded  in 
such  a way  as  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  kind 

m8n,  I have  described.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
educated  Protestant  in  general  requires  in  higher 
eoucation  the  free  investigation  of  truth  by  purely 
scientific  methods,  uncontrolled  by  any  Church,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  thought  and  reason.  Therefore, 
« appears  to  me  that  the  two  Colleges  in  the  new 
TT";1Iers.1?7,  °ri*  ,s.h°uld  rather  say,  in  the  modified 
Diversity  of  Dublin,  would  differ  in  reference  to  the 
lundamental  principles  in  accordance  with  which  edu- 
cafaon  should  be.  regulated.  Now,  if  the  University 

\ a i.reai-  UmveTsity  the  efiect  of  this  would,  I 
*?e  disastrous.  As  I said  before,  to  make  a 
twi6181*7!  \ reallty  88  distinguished  from  a College 
h®  University  examinations,  University 
roiessors  and  University  lectures.  In  respect  of  all 
WZUhd  be-  belief,  a struggle  be- 

t?0  P^e68  which  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  education.  In  the  new 
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University  Trinity  College  would  in  all  probability 
advocate  a knowledge  of  books  and  theories  which  the 
Catholic  College  would  regard  as  dangerous  or  here- 
tical. This  same  difference  of  opinion  would  extend 
to  the  subjects  and  the  modes  of  treatment  deemed  de- 
sirable in  the  University  lectures.  The  governing 
body  of  the  University  would  then  be  composed  of  two 
camps.  If  Trinity  College  should  triumph  in  the 
struggle,  which,  no  doubt,  would  take  place,  the  de- 
vout Catholic  would  come  to  regard  the  University  of 
Dublin  as  dangerous ; if  the  Catholic  College  should 
triumph  Protestants  would  look  upon  the  education 
given  by  the  University  of  Dublin  as  one-sided,  in- 
complete, and  antiquated.  This  would,  I think,  be 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education, 
and  would  to  a great  extent  defeat  the  ends  of  this 
Commission.  The  University  of  Dublin  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
it  would  not,  I think,  be  satisfactory  to  any  part  or 
section  of  them,  because  each  portion  would  spoil  it 
for  the  students  of  the  other  portion.  In  respect 
of  University  Professors  the  state  of  things 
would  be,  perhaps,  still  worse.  The  two  Colleges 
would  be  balanced  one  against  the  other,  and 
in  all  probability  one-half  of  the  Professors 
would  be  Protestants  and  the  other  half  Roman 
Catholics.  The  result  would  be  that  when  a Pro- 
fessorship became  vacant  the  primarv  question  with 
respect  to  a candidate  for  the  post  would  be,  not 
whether  he  surpassed  the  other  candidates  in  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  but  whether  he  was  of  the  right 
religion.  Indeed,  it  would  in  general  be  necessary 
that  the  occupant  of  a particular  Professorship  should 
always  belong  to  the  same  religion,  because  when  a 
Professorship  fell  vacant,  if  a man  of  the  same  re- 
ligion were  not  appointed  the  balance  would  be  de- 
stroyed. I have  now  stated  as  briefly  as  I could  the 
grounds  on  which  I personally  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  institution  of  a second  College  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  I think,  so  far  as  I know,  that  a great 
many  of  the  people  who  signed  the  document  hold 
pretty  much  the  same  opinions  as  I do,  but,  of  course, 
I cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  they  all  do. 

347.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment. I gather  that  you  conceive  it  almost  impos- 
sible, in  Ireland  at  any  rate,  to  establish  a denomi- 
national College  in  an  undenominational  University? 
— Yes. 

348.  Such  things  have  existed  elsewhere? — If  it 
takes  part  in  the  government  of  the  University  as 
distinct  from  the  College,  I think  it  would  spoil  the 
government  of  the  University. 

349.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  an  examining 
University  at  the  head  of  two  denominational  Col- 
leges?— I think  not,  without  spoiling  the  examina- 
tions. Who  are  to  settle  the  courses  for  the  examina- 
tions? 

350.  Of  course,  the  University  would  settle  those? 
— How  is  the  governing  body  of  the  University  to  be 
selected ; I presume  by  persons  elected  from  the  Col- 
leges, each  College  having  equal  representation.  I 
fear  there  would  very  often  be  very  strong  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  courses  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Colleges. 

351.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Roman  Catholic  Colleges  in  England  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  students  to  the  University  of 
London,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  without  any  objection 
to  the  questions  at  all ; I never  heard  of  any  difficulty 
arising? — That  is  a totally  different  thing.  Roman 
Catholics,  I think  wisely,  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances, and  in  England  they  aTe  quite  Teady  to  do 
things  which  they  will  not  do  in  Ireland. 

352.  I think  your  view  comes  to  this,  that  either  in 
the  Professorships  or  in  the  Senate  of  the  re-modelled 
University  continual  conflict  would  go  on  ? — Quite  so. 

353.  That  is  a very  short  view  of  the  case.  Do  you 
wish,  Mr.  Dean,  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Tarleton  on  this  subject? — (Bean  Bernard) — Yes  ; 
if  I may  be  permitted,  I should  like  to  add  a little  in 
supplement  of  what  he  said.  In  reference  to  the  first 
question  put  to  me,  as  to  whether  we  were  authorised 
to  say  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  in 
1903  were  put  forward  unconditionally  or  with  a 
qualification,  I say  I have  received  no  instructions  to 
answer  that  question,  but  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  of  the  Collegiate  authori- 
ties would  be.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Board  or  the  Council  would  be  willing  to  renew  the 
offer  if  there  wa3  the  slightest  prospect  that  it  would 
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be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land and  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties, even  though  it  were  not  regarded  as  a final  settle- 
ment. 

354.  Then,  that  involves  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy? — I am  afraid  it  could  not  be 
done  without.  There  is  the  supervision  of  religious 
observances  by  clergymen  of  their  own  Church,  and 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  do  not  approve, 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  cannot  be  expected  to 
come. 

355.  Practically  you  think  it  could  not  be  worked 
without  the  assent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so.  In  reference  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion, it  might  be  convenient  to  follow  the  lines  Dr. 
Tarleton  has  taken  up.  I quite  agree  with  him,  and 
those  whom  we  represent  would  all  agree,  I think,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a real  University,  the  University 
authority  must  exercise  some  control  over  the  courses 
of  study  and  over  the  examiners  in  the  constituent 
Colleges.  The  analogy  of  the  Welsh  University  is,  I 
submit,  not  complete,  because  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh 
University  you  have  the  spectacle  of  two  or  more 
Colleges  animated  by  the  same  ideals  of  education, 
pursuing  a common  end,  desiring  to  reach  the  same 
goal.  There  is  a healthy  rivalry  between  them,  but  it 
is  not  a rivalry  infected  by  theological  or  political 
partisanship.  These  conditions  do  not  obtain  in 
Ireland.  The  proposal,  as  I understand  it,  is  that 
there  should  be  two  Colleges  autonomous  not  only  as 
regards  domestic  discipline  but  as  regards  courses  of 
study,  and  as  regirds  examinations,  and  that  the  de- 
grees which  should  be  given  by  the  University  to  the 
students  of  each  College  should  be  identical ; that  is  to 
say,  that  the  students  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
College  would  claim  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which  is  well  spoken  of,  and  I think  de- 
serves to  be  well  spoken  of,  because  of  the  past 
history  of  the  University — they  would  claim  that  de- 
gree and  would  get  it,  although  they  would  not  have 
conformed  to  the  conditions  under  which  alone  that  de- 
gree has  been  given  in  the  past.  If  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  you  can  have  a University  which  has  no  con- 
trol over  its  constitutent  Colleges.  ’ The  control  which 
it  is  suggested  should  be  exercised  by  external  ex- 
aminers would  not,  I believe,  in  the  conditions  of 
Irish  life,  be  adequate,  and  the  friction  that  would 
go  on  would  be  intolerable.  As  regards  what  I venture 
to  think  is  the  larger  and  more  statesmanlike  proposal, 
the  attempt  to  have  one  real  University  which  should 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  control  over  its  constitutent 
Colleges  that  Oxford  University  exercises  over  its 
Colleges — that,  I think,  is_  impossible  for  this  reason. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  in  the  same  institution 
two  inconsistent  ideals.  As  Dr.  Tarleton  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  two  ideals  of  education  which  are  very 
well  understood.  One  I may  call  for  shortness  the 
“ liberal  ” ideal,  according  to  which  all  research  and 
investigation  should  be  free.  It  is  not  necessarily  an 
irreligious  ideal  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
ultra-montane  ideal  which  demands  that  at  every 
point  investigation  should  be  checked  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities.  Those  are  inconsistent  and  incom- 
patible ideals,  and  any  attempt  to  combine  them  in 
one  institution  would  only  breed  confusion  and 
disaster,  not  to  speak  of  friction.  I would  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  in  the  verv 
remarkable  statement  which  they  have  presented  to 
the  Commissioners,  seem  to  be  quite  conscious  of  that 
because  they  have  mentioned  three  alternative  pro- 
posals for  the  future,  any  one  of  which,  they  say, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  accept,  but  they  are  careful 
to  point  out  that  there  is  only  one  of  those  proposals 


I think  the  phraseology  is  very  carefully  chosen. 
They  do  not  say  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  following  solutions,  and  I see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  if  any  solution  short  of  a University  for 
Roman  Catholics  were  given  them  they  would  cease 
to  ask  for  something  further. 

359.  Mr.  Butcher.. — In  the  last  paragraph  but  three 
there  is  a similar  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  "have 
a right  to  a University  in  harmony  with  their  prin- 
ciples,” which  is  the  real  demand,  of  course? — Yes- 
that  is  their  demand,  and  any  solution  short  of  that— 
although  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it — they  do 
not  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a final 
or  complete  or  satisfactory  solution. 

360.  Dr.  Coitey. — But  is  not  that  paragraph  based 
rather  upon  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  than  upon  any  question  of  system  or  of  ideal : 
“It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  refer  here  to  them 
further  than  to  express  the  conviction  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  are  74  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  have  shown,  in  the 
Royal  University,  not  only  by  the  number,  but 
by  the  ability  aud  attainments  of  their  students, 
their  capacity  for  higher  education,  have  a 
right  to  a University  in  harmony  with  their  prin- 
ciples.” That  is  really  based  on  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Catholics  and  their  academic  successes 
is  it  not? — It  is  based  on  a great  deal  more  than  that; 
it  is  based  on  a question  of  principle. 

361.  I do  not  see  where  that  conies  in  ? — Paragraph 
three,  from  the  end,  says : “ The  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireland  regard  this  as  the  true  and  adequate  solution  of 
the  University  question.”  I think  those  are  very  strong 
words,  and  very  carefully  chosen  words;  then  they 
go  on  to  say  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  other 
solutions,  but  I submit  that  they  have  not  said  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  other  solutions. 


with  which  they  would  be  satisfied. 

356.  Is  that  so  ? — Those  are  the  words 


357-  * Any  of  the  following  solutions  ” ? — " Pre- 
pared to  accept,”  not  “ satisfied  with.”  “ That  solu- 
tion, indeed  any  solution  that  would  give  us  a College 
instead  of  a University,  falls  far  short  of  what  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a right  to  claim.”  That  is 
one  passage  in  which  they  point  out  that  they  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  solution  short  of  a Univer- 
sity, and  there  are  other  passages. 

358.  May  I call  your  attention  to  the  very  last 
paragraph  of  all : 

“To  sum  up  then,  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  feel  that  they  are  safe  in 
stating  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  of  the  following  solutions  ” ?— 


362.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — I read  the  document  as  you 
do,  Mr.  Dean,  and  think  they  chose  their  language 
very  carefully  ? — The  point  I had  reached  was  that 
the  attempt  to  combine  these  two  inconsistent  ideals 
not  only  will  lead  to  endless  friction,  but  that  it  will 
not  really  satisfy  the  only  persons  who  have  any  right 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body — that 
is,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  It  would  lead  to 
friction,  and  I must  say  that  they  must  be  conscious 
of  that.  They  have  more  than  once.  I am  glad  to 
say,  said  that  they  do  not  wish  to  injure  Trinity  Col- 
lege or  the  system  of  education  pursued  there ; but  they 
wish  to  have  such  a system  of  education  as  they  can 
recommend  their  own  people  to  adopt.  Then,  it  seems 
to  me  and  those  whom  I represent  to  be  an  unwise 
thing  to  tie  them,  or  attempt  to  force  unwilling  part- 
ners into  a union.  To  tether  two  people  or  parties 
together,  one  of  whom  is  very  unwilling  to  be  a part- 
ner to  the  contract,  and  the  other  of  whom  says  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  it,  but  does  not  say  he  is 
satisfied  with  it,  is,  I think,  a rather  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, looking  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. We  have  tried  this  system  of  denomina- 
tional  balance  in  Ireland  before,  in  primary  education 
and  in  Intermediate  education,  and  it  has  led  to  the 
most  scandalous  and  shocking  results.  I am  speaking 
of  what  is  notorious  and  admitted  when  I say  that  if  S 
an  appointment  is  vacant  under  either  the  Inter-  I 
mediate  Board  or  the  National  Board,  on  which  I \ 
bad  the  honour  to  sit  for  six  years,  the  first  question  j 
always  is  not  “who  is  the  best  man  we  can  get”  but  | 
is  it  the  turn  of  the  Roman  Catholics  or  of  the  Pro-  | 
testants  to  appoint?”  It  is  inevitable  that  that  would  | 
happen  again  if  you  had  a University  with  two  con-  | 
stituent  Colleges,  one  of  which  was  professedly  and  I 
avowedly  Roman  Catholic  in  tone  and  temper,  if  not 
in  constitution,  and  the  other  of  which  was  professedly  %[ 
and  avowedly  Protestant  in  tone  and  temper,  if  not 
m constitution.  If  you  had  to  appoint  a Professor  of 
History,  or  a Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Court  appointed  twice  running  Presbyterian 
Professors  in  History  or  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic 
Examiners  in  Mathematics,  there  would  be  an  outcTy 
all  over  the  country.  That  is  not  mere  vague 
prophecy ; it  is  based  on  the  results  of  experience.  j| 
That  is  what  has  happened  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  most  lamentable  that  it  should  be  so,  but  this  funda- 
mental  divergence  in  principle  between  two  sections  _ 
of  the  Irish  people  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
Therefore,  I maintain  that  if  we  are  to  try  to 
nationalise  ” Trinity  College  or  the  University  of  •' 
Statement  XXV.  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  page  80. 
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Dublin — I think  “nationalise”  is  the  phrase  used — 
we  should  put  very  clearly  before  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  Nationalisation.  If  you  mean  ithe  offering 
of  equal  opportunities  without  any  privilege  to  all 
creeds,  the  University  of  Dublin  is  National.  If  you 
mean  by  Nationalisation  the  attempt  to  combine  in 
one  institution  two  incompatible  and  inconsistent 
ideals  of  education,  then  the  nationalisation  is  a mere 
idle  dream.  Then,  there  is  another  point  of  view 
which  I think  is  deserving  of  attention  when  people 
speak  of  the  importance  of  Nationalising  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin!  Is  it  really  a desirable  thing  to  have 
only  one  type  of  University  in  a country?  I notice 
that-  Bishop  O’Dwyer,  in  the  very  remarkable  evidence 
which  he  gave  before  the  Robertson  Commission,  says 
this : “ One  of  my  strongest  convictions  as  an  educa- 
tionist is  the  utter  inadvisability  of  having  only  one 
University  institution  and  having  all  the  intellect  of 
the  country  shaped  in  one  mould.  I do  not  believe 
in  that  principle,  and  therefore  I have  always  been 
opposed  to  interfering  with  Trinity  College.”  I en- 
tirely concur  in  the  view  put  forward  there.  There 
is  a need  in  Ireland  for  a University  of  a somewhat 
different  type  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
There  are  two  types  of  Universities  in  England.  There 
are  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
are  the  homes  of  learning  and  research,  and  represent 
the  old  traditions  of  education,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  there  are  the  modern 
Universities,  like  Birmingham,  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Welsh  Univer- 
sity, which  are  very  largely  congeries  of  technical 
and  professional  schools.  Their  aim  is  not  so  much 
to  produce  scholars  and  promote  research  as  to  fit 
young  men  to  earn  their  living  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  and  so  forth — a very  intelligible  and  ad- 
mirable ideal,  but  a distinct  ideal  from  the  other. 
It  has  been  put  in  this  way,  that  what  Ireland  needs 
at  this  moment  is  not  so  much  a Roman  Catholic 
University  as  a democratic  University — a University 
where  young  men  of  the  humbler  classes  will  be  able 
to  receive  at  a cheaper  rate  such  education  as  would 
fit  them  for  the  professions.  That  is  the  real  need  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  quite  intelli- 
gible that  that  is  a different  kind  of  thing  from  a 
University  like  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I do  not 
think  a greater  misfortune  could  happen  to  education 
in  Ireland  than  that  the  University  of  Dublin  should 
depart  from  its  own  ideals  and  endeavour  to  transform 
itself  into  a University  of  the  modern  type;  and  if 
it  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen,  it  'will  inevitably  have  to  transform  itself 
into  such  a University. 

363.  When  you  connect  the  idea  of  a modern  Uni- 
sity  adapting  people  to  industrial  pursuits  with  the 
idea  of  a Catholic  University,  you  would  not  wish  to 
have  a University  which  excluded  Protestants  from 
industrial  education? — Not  at  all.  But  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  this  country  of  the  type  I speak  of 
is  very  much  less  than  the  number  of  sucli  Roman 
Catholics. 

364.  Your  idea  would  be  to  have  a Catholic  Indus- 
trial University? — I would  not  put  it  as  strongly  as 
Mat? — I would  say  a University  of  the  modem  type. 
Then,  again,  if  I may  refer  to  the  Statement  made 
6y  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  what  they  have  in  their  minds.  There  is  a re- 
markable sentence  on  p.  81*:— “Then  it  is  well  to 
bear  m mind  that,  as  a body,  the  Catholic  students 
who  seek  a University  degree  are  not  rich,  and  would, 
a®  a rule,  find  the  cost  of  Trinity  College  prohibitive  ; 
while  its  studies,  which  have  run  in  one  groove  for 
ages,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  certain  classes  of 
the  community,  could  with  difficulty  be  now  brought 
into  a modern  shape,  so  as  to  meet  the  actual  needs 


of  the  country.”  That  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the 
. °f  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  a view  which 
•1.  *••.**?  a Breat  number  of  other  people,  that 
what  is  desirable  in  Ireland  is  a University  of  a 
mo,r,®  niodem  type  than  the  University  of  Dublin. 
_Jy  with  a predominant  Catholic  atmosphere? 


them? — There  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  the  class 
I speak  of — sons  of  farmers  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  young  men  who  do  not  need  and  could 
never  afford  to  pay  for  a University  education  of 
the  older  type,  but  who  might  be  very  much  benefitted 
by  residence  and  instruction  in  a University  of  the 
modern  type. 

369.  You  would  not  exclude  the  older  studies  ? — 
No,  I should  not  exclude  them,  but  I think  it  very 
improbable  that,  if  a University  of  that  type  were 
established,  the  older  studies  would  be  given  at  all 
the  same  position  that  they  have  in  the  University  • 
of  Dublin.  I may  take  a simple  illustration.  I do 
not  think  it  is  likely,  if  a modern  University  were 
established  in  Ireland  to-morrow,  that  there  would 
be  any  Professor  of  Arabic. 

370.  There  would  be  a Professor  of  brewing  in- 
stead?— I think  so.  Those  are  the  main  grounds  of 
my  objection, 

371.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  know  London 
University,  with  its  Colleges  in  its  modern  and  re- 
formed development? — I have  no  practical  personal 
experience  of  the  working  of  London  University,  but 
I have  friends  who  are  somewhat  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  work.  Dr.  Headlam,  Principal  of 
King’s  College,  London,  is  a friend  of  mine,  and  I 
have  heard  a great  deal  about  it  from  him. 

372.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a 
number  of  denominational  Colleges  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  that  the  University  itself  is  strictly 
undenominational  1 — Yes. 

373.  Now,  taking  that  for  a moment  for  a type, 
and  viewing  it  in  your  second  aspect — that  is,  as  a 
real  University — I want  to  consider  some  of  your 
objections  to  it? — Perhaps  I might  just  correct  what 
I said  a moment  ago.  I acquiesced  in  the  statement 
that  there  were  Colleges  in  London  University  of  a 
denominational  type.  I am  aware  that  there  are 
Colleges  that  are  recognised  by  that  University,  but 
I am  not  aware  how  far  it  would  be  correct  to  regard 
them  as  constituent  parts  of  the  University,  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  are  parts  of  those 
Universities. 

374.  Of  course  you  have  studied  the  final  Report 
of  the  Robertson  Commission? — Yes. 

375.  And  you  are  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
College  it  suggests  should  he  founded  in  the  Royal 
University  ? — Yes. 

376.  The  only  matter  in  which  the  question  of 
religion  comes  in  there  is  in  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  the  officers  of  the  College ; is  not  that  so  ? I will 
just  read  it  for  you  from  the  Reportt : “ The  Govern- 
ing Body  would  manage  the  property  and  business  of 
the  College.  It  would  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
examinations  for  degrees  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  University.  Its  sanction  would 
be  required  to  the  graduation  courses  of  study  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Professors  for  submission  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University.  The  President  and  the 
Professors  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governing 
Body,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  and 
each  of  these  officers  would  hold  under  King’s 
Letter.  They  would  hold  office  for  life  (or  a term 
of  years),  or  until  grave  moral  misconduct,  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Visiters.  It  would  also 
be  a condition  of  their  tenure  of  office  that  they 
should  not  teach  or  publish  anything  contrary  to  the 
aoctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  That  would 
be  the  only  essential  difference  between  a Professor  of 
that  College  and  a Professor  of  the  other  College,  say 
Trinity  College? — In  regard  to  his  tenure— he  would 
be  subject  to  an  ecclesiastical  authority,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  academic 
authority. 

377.  No  ; it  is  not  proposed  ?— Not  directly. 

378.  It  is  not  proposed  by  Lord  Robertson’s  Com- 

mission. I will  proceed  to  read  to  you:  "No 
Professor  should  he  deprived  of  office  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  Visitors.  The  duty  of  choosing 
books  for  use  in  OnlWe  cn  fay  « U 


otwi£  * B"WW— : Tt  should  include  these 

say  that  it  would  lay  itself 
w o t0  Provide  these  other  subjects. 

Ireland  ^’ouId  not  fche  Protestants  of 
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report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland  (Cd.  1483),  1903,  pages  40-41. 


books  for  use  m College,  so  far  as  not  prescribed  in 
the  course  of  studies  settled  by  the  authorities  already 
specified,  should  be  with  each  Professor  in  regard  to 
his  own  class,  subject  only  to  the  disciplinary  powers 
of  the  Visitors.  We  think  the  Visitors  might  be 
four  in  number— two  of  His  Majesty’s  Judges  and 
two  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church..  The 
Judges  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  that 
Church.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  a Pro- 
fessor has  taught  or  published  something  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
question  of-  fact— what  was  said  or  published would 
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be  for  nil  the  Visitors.  The  question— -what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  matter 
in  question — would  be  for  the  Bishops  alone.  The 
question  whether  what  had  been  taught  was  against 
that  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the  two  Bishops  would 
be  for  all  the  Visitors,  and  so  would  the  question  of 
punishment.”  The  only  thing  that  is  left  to  the  sole 
determination  of  the  Bishops  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church? — I am  quite  aware  of  that.  That 
is  the  scheme  which  is  put  forward  over  and  oyer 
again  in  evidence  before  Lord  Robertson’s  Commis- 
sion. 

379.  And,  as  I understand,  the  papers  put  forward 
by  the  Bishops,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a College 
of  this  type;  therefore  I am  not  passing  from  this 
type  of  College.  The  sole  distinction  between  this 
and  an  ordinary  College  is  that  the  Bishop  Visitors 
would  settle  what  was  the  doctrine  of  their  own 
Church  ? — You  say  that  that  is  the  sole  distinction ; 
it  is  all  that  is  on  paper ; but  I submit  that  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
a College  so  constituted  would  be  enormous,  and 
must  necessarily  be  very  great.  If  any  Roman 
Catholic  College,  constituted  in  that  way,  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  command  the 
approval,  as  regards  its  general  teaching,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  It  must  do  that.  If  the 
Bishops  do  not  approve,  the  students  will  not  go; 
therefore  no  matter  how  meagre  may  be  the  restric- 
tions on  paper,  in  fact  the  College  must  be  such,  and 
the  courses  must  be  such,  as  will  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy. 

380.  Chair  max. — Otherwise  the  fate  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  would  be  repeated? — Yes. 

38L  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  assume  that  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  by  a College  which  simply 
answers  to  that  description.  I am  trying  to  take  a 
College  of  this  description  and  see  what  it  involves  ? 
— That  is  what  I am  trying  to  see  too.  I think  they 
probably  would  be  satisfied,  or  they  would  be  “ pre- 
pared to  accept,"  as  they  say,  such  a College ; but  I 
think  they  are  prepared  to  accept  it  because  they  see 
quite  clearly,  as  I do  myself,  that  it  would  be  in  fact 
under  their  control. 

382.  Now,  I will  take  for  a moment,  if  you  please. 
Trinity  College,  in  which,  as  we  all  know,  the  teach- 
ing is  said  to  be  free.  In  that  word  “ free”  of  course 
this  is  involved,  that  there  are  certain  matters  which 
your  Professors  in  Trinity  College  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  teach,  and  for  teaching  which  if  he  was 
brought  before  the  Board  he  would  be  punished — is 
not  that  so — I mean  when  you  say  a “ free”  Uni- 
versity, that  is  not  inconsistent  with  a religious  Uni- 
versity ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  The  pursuit  of  truth 
may  be  consecrated  by  religious  observances  and 
religions  belief. 

383.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  a University  College 
is  a place  of  religion  as  well  as  of  learning  ? — I hold 
that  it  ought  to  be. 

334.  We  have  that  even  on  the  face  of  Fawcett’s 
Act  of  1873*?— Yes. 

385.  Very  well.  Being  a place  of  religion,  as  well 
as  of  learning,  we  all  know  that  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  would  not  allow  anti-Christian  doctrine  to  be 
taught? — In  the  Divinity  School,  no. 

386.  In  the  ordinary  Arts  course? — I think  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  Fawcett’s  Act  to  lay  down  any 
such  principle.  There  is  nothing  distinctively 
Christian  in  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College. 

387.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Fawcett’s  Act  to  reprove  a Professor  for  teaching 
doctrines  that  involve  atheism  or  agnosticism  ? — I 
am  sure  it  would  be  reproved  in  fact  by  the  Board ; 
whether  they  would  be  acting  legally  or  not  if  they 
attempted  to  dismiss  a Professor  for  so  doing  is  a 
question  I should  prefer  to  leave  to  the  lawyers. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I am  quite  prepared  to  take 
what  you  are  sure  the  Board  would  do,  because  I am 
sure  the  Board  would  do  it  too. 

Chairman.— The  question  might  arise  whether  it 
was  relevant  teaching. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I am  not  speaking  of  ir- 
relevancy. 

Chairman.— But  would  not  that  probably  be  the 
ground  on  which  the  Professor  would  be  rebuked? 

388.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I am  putting  as  the 
ground  of  the  rebuke  that  he.  taught  anti-Christian 
doctrine,  for  instance,  atheism,  agnosticism,  the 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  perhaps  the  denial 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ?— I am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  Board  would  not  interfere  in 
reference  to  the  last  two  subjects  you  mentioned. 

* (36  Viet.,  cap.  21),  Univer 


Whatever  anyone  may  desire — l do  not  express  any  * 
opinion — but  I am  quite  sure  the  Board  would  not  * 
interfere  in  any  matter  of  that  sort  in  the  case  of  a 
Professor,  say,  of  moral  philosophy.  They  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  going  quite  beyond  their  province 
under  Fawcett’s  Act. 

389.  You  wish  that  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
all  creeds  should  have  equality,  should  be  treated 
equally — is  not  that  so?— Equally,  yes. 

390.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  creed,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Creed,  why  do  you  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  article  of  that  Creed  which  says  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  teaching  of  the  Bishops  ? — I think  I do 
recognise  that  to  the  full,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
think  you  cannot  have  teaching  that  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  a Univer- 
sity constituted  like  Trinity  College. 

391.  Is  it  not  that  you  think  that  in  a University 
constituted  like  Trinity  College  the  Catholics  cannot 
have  equality? — They  cannot  have  that  exceptional 
privilege  for  which  they  ask.  The  claim  they  make 
is  a claim  not  for  equality,  but  for  privilege  on  ac- 
count of  religious  scruple.  That  they  cannot  get; 
therefore,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 

392.  Not  for  privilege,  but  for  equality,  having  re- 
ard  to,  not  a scruple,  but  a part  of  the  intrinsic 
octrine  of  their  own  Church.  How  can  you  divide  > 

their  doctrine  into  two  parts,  and  say,  “ We  will 
satisfy  your  religion  so  far  as  one  part  is  concerned, 
but  not  so  far  as  the  other  part  is  concerned.”  I 
take  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  religion.  I do  not 
accept  the  distinction  which  my  friend  Dr.  Tarleton 
drew  between  the  “devout”  Catholic  and  any  other 
Catholic.  A Catholic  is  a person  who  believes  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  is 
anxious  to  abide  by  its  dictates  ? — To  admit  their 
claim  to  supervise  University  studies  for  the  benefit 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  a University  would  be  unjust 
to  those  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 

393.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  their  privileges? 

— The  equality  of  opportunity  is  offered,  as  I under- 
stand, in  Trinity  College  at  this  moment.  The 
authorities  are  willing  to  give  exactly  as  much  to  that  ? 
creed  as  this,  exactly  as  much  to  Roman  Catholics 

as  to  the  Church  to  which  I belong.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  quite  consistently  say,  “ We  can- 
not accept  that,  it  is  not  sufficient ; the  safeguards 
you  offer  are  not  sufficient,  in.  our  judgment,  for  our 
young  men.”  I say,  “You  are  the  best  judge  of  the 
safeguards.” 

394.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  a part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  a part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed, 
that  prevents  their  being  satisfied  with  it  ? — Certainly. 

395.  Therefore,  you  do  not  make  any  offer  to  the 
Catholics,  for  the  offer  is  made  in  such  terms  that 
they  cannot  accept  it,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  enter  Trinity  College  before  the  Act 
of  1793  was  passed,  because  they  could  not  take  the 
oath? — I am  afraid  that  is  so.  I have  never  thought 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  simply  unreasonable 
people  because  they  would  not  come  in,  and  I have 
never  said  so.  I hold  that  a University  such  as 
Trinity  College  cannot  go  further  than  it  has  done 
without  being  false  to  its  own  first  principles ; and 
that  being  so,  I have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
it  is  impossible  to  unite  these  two  ideals  of  education 

in  one  institution. 

396.  Then  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  not  equality  j 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  j. 
University  of  Dublin?— From  the  point  of  view  of  f: 
the  State  there  is,  because  equality  of  opportunity  is  | 
offered ; but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  ‘ 
Catholic  Church  there  is  not. 

397.  How  can  there  be  in  the  view  of  the  State  ii  \ 
you  take  the  creeds  into  consideration,  and  the  fact  \ 
that  a person  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed  cannot  j 
join  the  University  ?— I never  said  that ; I do  not  say  > 
he  cannot  join  the  University. 

398.  How  can  he? — A great  many  go. 

399.  Can  he,  assuming  he  is  anxious  to  act  up  to  ; 
the  dictates  of  his  religion  ? — My  answer  to  that  must 

be  that  a great  many  Roman  Catholics  have  entered 
Trinity  College.  I have  known  a great  many  Roman 
Catholics  in  Trinity  College  during  the  thirty  years 
I have  been  here,  but  I have  never  known  one  to  be- 
come a Protestant,  although  I have  known  several 
Protestants  who  became  Roman  Catholics, 
sity  of  Dublin  Tests  Act,  1873. 
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400.  My  experience  has  been  much  the  same  in 
reference  to  that,  but  of  course  you  are  aware  that 
the  conditions  in  reference  to  Trinity  College  are  not 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  early  fifties  ? — 
No. 

401.  You  evidently  look  upon  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  the  same  entity.  You 
have  used  the  two  phrases  in  the  course  of  your  evidence 
as  meaning  the  same  thing  ? — I may  say  at  once — per- 
haps it  will  shorten  matters — that  I am  not  prepared 
to  offer  an  opinion  upon  that  extremely  complicated 
legal  question.  I know  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
used  the  expression  which  I have  used,  and  that  it  has 
been  commented  upon  unfavourably. 

402.  You  can  understand  an  alteration  being  made 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  as  one  entity,  leaving 
Trinity  College  untouched  as  another  entity,  although 
the  relations  between  them  must  necessarily  change? 
—The  introduction  of  another  college  would  certainly 
affect  Trinity  College.  I do  not  think  Trinity  College 
could  be  untouched,  because  it  is  now  autonomous  as 
regards  its  degrees,  but  it  would  cease  to  be  autono- 
mous as  regards  its  degrees  if  another  College  were 
introduced  which  had  equal  representation  on  the 
University  Court. 

403.  Have  you  studied  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  of  Trinity  College  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  whether  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  College  has  captured  the  University  ?— Again 
I am  not  a lawyer,  and  I think  that  is  a question 
rather  for  lawyers.  But  if  you  ask  me  for  my  own 
opinion,  I think  it  has.  I think  that  at  one  moment 
there  was  an  intention  to  introduce  a College  of  an 
undenominational  character. 

404.  Chairman.— Whatever  the  intention,  it  has 
never  been  put  into  execution  ?— Never. 

405.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — One  of  the  questions  is 
whether  it  should  be  put  into  execution  now  Of 
course  you  are  aware  of  the  results  of  the  Intermediate 

.!5“5atlons  dimng  a long  period  of . years  ?— Yes. 

406  Generally  ?— Yes. 

407.  Now,  why  is  it  you  assume  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  wish  to  have  a University  in  the  true  sense 
,, rord-  a home  of  learning  and  religion,  where 
the  old  type  of  University  teaching  should  be  given  ?— 
1 have  never  for  a moment  supposed  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  desired  a University  which  should  not  be 
the  home  of  religion.  I have  never  seen  one  word  in 
any  statement  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities — I may  have  been  unfortunate, 
out  I have  never  seen  one  word  which  suggested  that 
they  considered  that  one  of  the  functions  of  a Uni- 
versity was  the  promotion  of  research.  I have  read 
a great  deal  about  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
te  Irish  life  professionally  from  a University  train- 
ing,  out  i have  never  read  anything  about  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  research.  I do  not 
agitating  “ th®  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
-Can  ?2.ly. say  'what  is  in  mind.  My  idea 

orTWb  y®r?,dlsaPP°lnted  indeed  if,  in  any  College 
or  Universitv  that.  w«.nw  founded,  we  had  not  learn- 


l^JfJVr16  S€ns!  <>f  the  word,  the  old  types  of 
Uni  tot-5 +'  ab  wore  taught  in  the  old  middle  ages 
Universities,  -accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  all  the 
‘whi?h  have  been  introduced  into  The 
Bllt  1 do  Mt  I will  trouble 
on  that  question. 

fn™L  5*  ^H0MAa  Raleigh.— You  suggest  the 
SKSSL?-*  dlstinctively  Catholic  University, 
the  SPP  iM  Prract,cal  subjects.  Would  vou  place 
?qnarterSl8?ch  a University  in  Dublin  ?- 
1 answer  that  might  I say  that  I am  now 
bv^  for  ™yseqf-  1 have  not  been  instructed 

Shc/o^+^^J?  Pit  forward  -any  constructive 
rrnSL  whteh  f ’ ’ 'hut  only  to  put  forward 

OoiSm  solution1 t°,  be11676  that  the  second 
hn  r i would  be  a bad  one. 
you  WdlDOt-^sh  ?ress  question,  but  if 
hm  it?  L°PmT  on*hat  P°int  I should  like  to 
is  whrfW  Z 1mte  ready  to  give  it.  The  question 
its  het  ^^  Catholic  University  should  have 
think  M.q  rt  1D  Ihlbhn-  answer  is,  Yes,  I 

vSirS.7  «“*  fatoe  of  th.  Rj.l 

which  dleT»issed  to  that  limbo  from 

14  came'  1 to  not  think  it  has  been  at  all 


a satisfactory  experiment  in  Ireland.  It  has  degraded 
the  whole  idea  of  University  education  in  this 
country.  People  do  not  understand  what  University 
education  means  now  in  Ireland ; they  think  it  is 
enough  to  pass  a certain  number  of  examinations. 

412.  If  the  Royal  University  disappeared,  what 
position  would  you  give  to  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges ; 
with  what  University  would  you  connect  them?— That 
is  -a  large  piece  of  constructive  policy.  I think  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  if 
there  is  to  be  a new  University — if  Dublin  is  to 
continue  as  it  is,  -and  if  a Roman  Catholic  University 
is  to  be  established,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  doubt- 
ful—but  on  those  hypotheses,  I think  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  establish  a University  in  Belfast. 

413.  Chairman.— A University  in  Belfast  with  a 
College  m Dublin?— No;  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to 
be  a University. 

414.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh— What  about  Cork  and 
Galway?— Galway,  I do  not  think  is  of  any  use 
whatever,  although  I am  a Visitor  of  it.  Cork,  un- 
doubtedly, might  do  useful  and  good  work,  but  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  it  except  as  a 
College  of  -the  Roman  Catholic  University ; it  might 
be  retained  as  a College  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
University. 

415.  Might  I take  it  that  a reason  why  the  Royal 
University  has  tended  in  some  respects  to  lower  the 
standard  of  education  is  that  it  is  merely  an  examin- 
ing University,  examining  all  and  sundry,  without 
asking  where  they  come  from  1— That  is  one  reason, 
c!?’  q do  no4  ^ink  the  public  have  ever  had  con- 
fa  jCt ln  “e  examinations  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  about  that  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  statement 
of  my  own;  there  is  a Statement  to  that  effect  in 
the  Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission. 

416.  If  the  University  system  of  Ireland  is  revised, 
would  you  approve  of  a general  application  of  the 
residential  principle — I do  not  mean  -actual  residence 
m Colleges,  but  residence  under  the  supervision  of 
Colleges— Certainly ; I do  not  think  a degree  ought 
to  be  given  without  attendance  on  lectures. 

TT4.17-  -Arthur  Rucker— If  a separate  Catholic 
University  were  established  in  Dublin,  you  would  not 
have  it  an  essential  part  of  the  -arrangement  that 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  subjects  taught 
at  the  two,  would  you  ? — I should  leave  that 
altogether  to  the  authority  of  the  University.  I do 
not  think  it  is  for  us  who  have  Trinity  College,  with 
which  we  are  satisfied,  when  reformed,  to  say  what 
shaU  be  taught  or  what  shall  not  be  taught  at  the 
other  University. 

418.  You  would  impose  no  limitation  on  Trinity 
college  on  the  other  hand ; it  might  develop  as  it 
pleased  in  the  future? — Yes. 

419.  There  would  almost  certainly  be  a certain 
amount  of  competition  between  the  two  ?— Certainly. 

420.  Do  you  think  that  that  competition  could  be 
more  regulated  if  both  institutions  were  colleees  in 
one  University  than  if  they  were  separate  and  in- 
dependent Universities?— It  wonld  be  just  as  intense 
a competition. 

“J**"  ?*aS*  °L  fees-  .If  there  weK  two  inde- 
pendent  University  there  might  be  underselling,  to 

thete  Tm!d  be’  but  1 think 
trinity  College  must  be  prepared  to  face  that. 

422  You  are  prepared  to  face  that?— I am  nre- 
pared,  speaking  for  myself. 

?ut  to  not  think  it  would  be  au  advantage 
if  the  two  Colleges  were  in  one  University,  that  the 
University  might  have  something  to  Bay  as  to  the 
fr™  f fith€  9°}le818’— R would  be  some  advantage 
from  a finance  point  of  view,  but  the  disadvantages 
**  so  enormous  that  they  would  outweigh  it. 
thlnJc.  Trinity  College  can  ever  hope  to 
X t,  Ve2  xla?e  a??b8r  o[  students.  I Should 
rather  hope  that  it  would  work  out  its  ideals  in  quite 
a diflerent  way,  having  regard  rather  to  the  quality 
it  educator**100  than  t0  nnmber  of  young  men 

424.  The  next  question  referred  to  in  your  evidence 
n 1iegard  to  the  relations  of  the  denominational 
Colleges  m London  with  the  University,  and  how  far 
they  were  similar  to  the  relations  between  the 
CoUeges  m Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Univerai- 
ties.  Those  relations  are  complicated,  but  may  I take 
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it  that  you  would  agree  that  this  is  _ 0 

description  of  the  relations  between  a College  and 
the  University  at  Oxford ; it  is  an  independent  in- 
stitution ; it  has  control  of  its  finances ; it  is  generally 
subject  to  the  LTniversity  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  degrees  are  obtained  ? — Has  it  absolute  control 
of  its  own  finances?  I rather  thought  there  was  a 
contribution. 

425.  There  is  a contribution,  but  we  are  putting 
the  contributions  aside,  as  they  were  established  not 
so  very  long  ago? — As  far  as  I know  I should  think 
that  would  be  a fair  description. 

426.  Putting  aside  the  contributions,  that  is  a de- 
: script-ion  of  the  Colleges  in  London,  so  that  they 

are  very  similar  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Colleges  1-Yes. 

427.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  in  this 
country  to  bring  a denominational  College  into  such 
relations  to  the  I'niversity? — No  ; the  religious  bitter- 
ness is  so  intense  in  Ireland  that  I think  endless  fric- 
tion would  result. 

428.  Do  you  think  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  College 
having  those  relations  to  the  University  of  London  ?— - 
I should  think  that  it  points  to  the'  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  educational  authorities  see  that  such 
influence  as  they  would  have  would  not  be  sufficient. 

429.  I should  like  to  come  a little  more  closely  to 
the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  on  the 
assumption  that  the  two  institutions  were  connected. 
Do  you  think  the  University  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  laying  down  courses  of  study  which  the  Colleges 
could  follow  out  in  their  own  way,  provided  only 
that  the  .precise  books  which  were  fo  be  studied  in 
moral  philosophy  and  so  on  were  put  in  either  as 
options  to  suit-  the  two  colleges,  or  were  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  Colleges ? — The  case  we  arSeSntempIat- 
ing  is  the  case  in  which  the  University  court  has  real 
control  over  the  course,  is  it  not  ? 

430.  I want  to  distinguish  between  the  laying  down 
of  the  general  outlines  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher  to  follow  that  particular  course 
of  study  in  different  ways.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  combine  the  two  systems  of  a Catholic 
College  and  Trinity  College  if  the  teachers  were  left 
more  freedom  as  to  details,  while  the  general  outlines 
were  laid  down  bv  the  University? — I do  not  think  so  ; 
I do  not  think  you  would  get  a uniform  standard  in 
that  way. 

431.  You  do  not  think  that,  even  with  alternative 
questions  on  the  examination  papers  in  examinations, 
that  end  could  be  obtained  ‘—I  do  not ; I do  not  think 
the  public  would  have  the  slightest  confidence  in  the 
equality  of  the  standard. 

432.  Dr.  Jackson*. — I should  like  to  ask  one  or  two 

questions  with  reference  to  the  second  of  the  two 
combinations  of  colleges  in  one  University.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  to  be  two 
colleges  with  separate  teaching  and  separate  examina- 
tions and  only  a common  degree,  that  would  be,  as  has 
been  said,  3 sham,  and  therefore  I put  that  aside  forth- 
with. But  I should  have  thought  it  possible  to  com- 
bine two  colleges  in  one  University,  and  I was  a little 
surprised  to  hear  that  their  ideals  must  necessarily  be 
diverse  I should  like  to  ask  whether  their  ideals 
would  be  different  in  such  subjects  as  mathematics 
classics,  physics,  biology  ?—The  way  in  which  physical 
sciences  would  be  taught  would  necessarily  be  different 
They  would  be  under  different  control;  the  investi- 
gations of  the  scientific  professor  would  be  subject  at 
every  point  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the  educa- 
tionai  ideal  would  be— I want  to  use  a general  term 
which  shall  not  be  offensive— that  of  ultramontanism ; 
the  teachers  would  have  to  work  there  entirelv  subject 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.  * 

433.  I am  assuming  that  fib  second  college  would 
be  undenominational,  although  presumably  there  would 
be  a considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
there. — undenominational  in  theory 

434  In  theory,  yes.-If  it  is  not  denominational  in 
fact  it  would  entirely  fail  to  satify  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  created. 

435.  I can  only  express  my  surprise  at  hearing  that 
there  would  be  so  much  difficulty  in  such  a subject  as 
physics.— Perhaps  I might  say  a little  more  on  that 
point  I deplore  the  fact  that-  there  would  be,  in  mv 
opinion,,  this  difficulty.  I have  heard  again  and 
again  scientific  men  speak  of  the  difficult  that  would 
ensue  if  there  were  these  two  colleges  put  in  common 


relation  to  the  University.  This  is  .not  merely  my 
own  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  pursuing  the  study  of  science. 

436.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  my  own 
University  there  has  been  certainly  one  instance,  and 
I think  more  than  one,  of  a theological  student  of  the 
Roman  faith  taking  the  theological  tripo3? — It  would 
not  surprise  me  at  all,  because  I know  it.  I know  two 
or  three  of  the  Benedictines  attended  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  that  should  be  possible  at  Cambridge 
is  a most  satisfactory  and  admirable  thing.  But  no 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  conditions  of  Irish 
life  would  suppose  for  a-  moment-  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible here.  I regret  that  it  should  be/  so,  but  it  would, 
be  absolutely  impossible. 

437.  I would  pass  on  ta  another  point,  the  question 
of  the  relations  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  I noticed  when  you  were  answering 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  that  you  spoke  of  Trinity  College 
as  being  autonomous  as  regards  its  degrees.  Surely  the 
degrees  are  the  degrees  of  Trinity  College  so  far  as  it 
is  the  University  of  Dublin ; in  fact-,  there  is  a differ- 
ence.— Again,  I do  not  want  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  Trinitv  College  is  distinct  from  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

438.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  axe  at  the  present 
time  very  important  members  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  who  are  not  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  College? — The  only  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  College  are  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars. 

439.  Are  there  not  important  members  of  Trinity 
College  in  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  the  University 
of  Dublin  who  are  not  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  Trinity  College? — The  large  bulk  of  the  professors 
are  not. 

440.  Therefore,  there  is  already  the  nucleus  of  a new 
University  in  the  professors.  If  there  were  to  be  in 
the  University  an  undenominational  college,  which, 
not  being  Trinity  College,  might  be  resorted  to  by 
Roman  Catholics,  and  also  perhaps  a Cork  College  and 
a Belfast  College,  might  not  difficulties  be  removed  in 
so  far  as  there  would  be  a number  of  people  with  a 
common  curriculum  and  independent  teaching  to  do 
the  examining  work  ? Is  that  an  impossible  solution  ? 
— I have  not  quite  caught  all  the  details,  but  if  I 
understand  it  is  simply  this : I am  asked  why  do  I 
think  it  impossible  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
might  incorporate  two  or  three  additional  colleges,  and 
follow  the  model  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 'is  that 
the  question? 

441.  Yes. — My  answer  is  that  the  success  of  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  system  depends  ultimately  on  the 
fact  that  the  various  colleges  of  which  the  University  is 
composed  are  animated  by  the  same  ideals  of  education, 
and  that  they  desire  to  pursue  the  same  objects  in  the 
same  way.  Therefore,  I think  it  would  be  possible  for, 
say,  a college  like  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  apart  .from 
the  geographical  difficulty,  to  be  a constituent  member 
if  the  University  of  Dublin  without  undue  friction  aris- 
ing, because  the  educational  ideal  of  the  College  is  not 
widely  different  from  our  own  or  from  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Colleges.  But  if  the  denominational 
College  which  is  to)  be  set  up,  or  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  set  up  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  is  reatly  successful  its  ideals  will 
he  quite  different.  Friction  will  inevitably  be  intro- 
duced, and  difficulty  will  arise  at  every  point.  We 
have  tried  that  system  of  educational  balance  in  Ire- 
land ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Board . and  it  has  proved  a most  hopeless  and  ghastly 
failure. 

442.  You  do  not  think  that  the  moderating  effect 
of  common  work  amongst  colleagues  would  tend  to 
smooth  away  the-  difficulties  of  which  you  speak  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  difficulties  would  be  removed.  I do 
not  say  that  the  difficulties  would  not  be  smoothed, 
but  I certainly  think  they  would  be  insuperable they 
could  net  be  got  over  altogether. 

443.  Mr.  Butcheh. — There  are  two  plans  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  bringing  Trinity  College 
or  the  University  of  Dublin  into  fuller  relation  with 
the  higher  education  of  the  country.  One  is  the 
plan  which  we  have  been  considering  of  having  a 
second  college  within  the  University  of  Dublin,  the 
other  is  the  scheme  for  making  the  University  of 
Dublin  a federal  University,  comprising  .several  col- 
leges scattered  over  Ireland.  I would  like  to  ask  you 
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3,  further  question  or  two  about  the  first  scheme  before 
proceeding  to  the  second.  In  regard  to  the  first 
scheme,  I have  seen  it  argued -in  fact,  we  have  it  in 
several  of  these  statements — that  there  should  be  a 
new  autonomous  college,  similar  to  the  Catholic 
College  proposed  by  the  Robertson  Commission,  within 
the  University,  alongside  of  Trinity  College.  What  I 
would  ask  you  is  this:  do  you  think  that  the  same 
measure  of  freedom  could  be  granted  to  a second 
College  within  the  University  of  Dublin  as  seemed  to 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a college  in  a federal  uni- 
versity whose  colleges  were  as  far  apart  as  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway?  Or  do  you  think  the  tie 
must  be  closer  between  two  colleges  in  one  city  than 
between  scattered  colleges  over  the  country? — Yes,  I 
think  it-  must. 


444.  If  that  is  so,  it  would  make  a very  important 
difference  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  proposal  of  the  Robertson  Commission 
gave  almost  complete  autonomy  to  the  Colleges, 
and  in  the  matter  of  examination  for  graduation,  you 
remember,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  each  con- 
duct tlieir  own  examinations,  but  that  certain  external 
examiners  should  be  appointed  by  the  University.  But 
this  is  what  I have  observed — that  it  is  assumed  by 
several  persons  in  the  written  communications  sent  in 
to  us  that  the  new  College  within  Trinity  College 
would  be  autonomous  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
it  was  proposed  to  make  these  other  Colleges  within 
the  re-constituted  Royal  University  autonomous. 
Father  Finlay  says*  that  such  a College  must  satisfy 
certain  well  defined  conditions.  “ It  must  be  such  a 
College  as  the  Royal  Commission  of  1901  recommended 
for  Catholics  in  the  Royal  University.”  He  mentions 
several  points  as  regards  equipment,  endowment,  and 
so  forth  ; then  he  adds  : “ And,  above  all,  it  ought  to 
be  autonomous ; while  a member  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  it  should  be  free  to  shape  its  own  destinies 
and  “ Catholics,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  " should  have  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  making  it  what  they 
•conceive  a Catholic  University  College  ought  to  be.” 
Now,  does  that  view  agree  with  what  you  conceive  to 
be  the  general  demand  of  those  who  favour  such  a 
second  College? — I think  that  nothing  short  of  that 
would  satisfy  those  for  whom  this  College  is  sought, 
and  to  give  as  much  as  that  would  be  impossible  with- 
out wrecking  the  University  of  Dublin. 

445.  One  of  the  objections  you  take  to  this  new 
College,  I understand,  is  that  you  would  have  in  the 
governing  body  the  same  lines  of  religious  cleavage 
that  you  have  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  on 
the  National  Board,  on  the  Intermediate  Board,  and 
throughout  the  educational  system  of  Ireland.  Is  not 
that  one  of  your  very  strong  objections? — It  is. 

446.  And  you  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  influences  on  Irish 
education  ? — I call  it  the  scandal  of  Irish  education ; 
it  has  been  the  very  worst. 

447.  Can  you  imagine  any  other  principle  under 
winch  you  might  constitute  a governing  body,  than 

°J  e‘luality>.  a\l>  between  the  Colleges, 

and  then  the  basis  of  denominational  difference ; can 
you  imagine  any  other  way  of  making  a University 
governing  body? — No;  there  must  be  representatives 
from  the  two  Colleges,  and,  therefore,  you  at  once 
bring  in  the  denominational  difference  on  the  Uni- 
versity Court. 


448.  And  they  would  have  to  be  equal,  I suppose  ?— 
They  would  have  to  be  equal. 


•^>ass\nK  *9  the  other  plan  of  having  a Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  with  federal  Colleges  scattered  through 
the  country,  I do  not  think  you  have  said  anything 
directly  about  that,  though  I imagine  your  general 
principles  would  be  unfavourable  to  it?— It  has  not 
seen  very  much  in  the  air  lately.  It  was  talked  about 
some  years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a 


'°”ghl5,  St"*ki”S’  aMslone’ 

, 451.  Do  you  consider  - that  anything  in  the  way  c 
.recent  experience  helps  to  commend  that  scheme?— 
ao  not  think  that  anybody  desires  it.  No,  I do  nc 
think  so ; as  far  as  I can  see,  it  has  not  been  aske 
ior  of  recent  years. 

452.  It  was  part  of  the  Dunraven  scheme,  yo 
Know,  so . far  as  that  was  made  .articulate  at  all  ?- 
mat  was  so  very  shadowy. 


•29 

453.  And  it  was  understood  to  be  part  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  scheme.  It,  therefore,  requires  some  dis- 
cussion now? — It  was  never  formulated  in  detail. 

454.  Not  in  detail,  no? — I think  it  has  very  grave 
difficulties  attaching  to  it.  Again,  I fear  there  will 
be  the  great  difficulty  of  friction  on  the  University 
Court. 

455.  And  do  you  think  you  could  have  a Federal 
University  consisting  of  Colleges  so  unequal  in  im- 
portance, one  College  being  an  old  University  with  a 
300  years’  life,  and  another  the  Queen’s  College  in 
Galway? — It  would  be  an  extremely  unfair  thing  to 
call  such  a new  institution  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  give  the  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin  under 
its  auspices. 

456.  Could  you  have  a Federal  University  composed 
of  elements  so  heterogeneous? — I think  it  would  be 
very  difficult. 

457.  Hitherto  we  have  been  familiar  with  Federal 
Universities,  the  Colleges  of  which  have  themselves 
developed  into  Universities.  Is  there  any  instance  in 
academic  history  of  an  old  University  being  resolved 
into  a number  of  Federal  Colleges  ? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 
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I do  not  either,  but  it  is  a point  of  curious  interest. 

458.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Do  you  not  think,  suppos- 
ing a second  college  were  added  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  that  that  college  would  have  completely 
different  ideals  from  the  ideals  which  prevail  in 
Trinity  College  at  present? — I think  it  would. 

459.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  represent  a com- 
pletely different  trend  of  mind  and  tone  of  thought ; 
that  it  would  represent  rather  the  old  inhabitants  pf 
this  country,  who.  have  never  found  a place  in  Trinity 
College  ? — I suppose  it  might  be  put  in  that  way. 

460.  And  do  you  not  think,  also,  that  it  would 
make  it  its  first  business  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  this  country  by  the  application  to  our  in- 
dustries of  the  various  chairs  that  it  would  be  within 
its  power  to  establish? — I have  already  said  that  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  be  a congeries  of  professional 
schools. 

461.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  country  has  been 
under  a great  disability  owing  to  Trinity  College  being 
so  very  devoid  of  these  chairs,  which  should  make  for 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  so  to  speak?  Would  you 
not  naturally  expect  that  in  a new  college  in  Dublin 
University  there  would  be  a school,  let  us  say,  of  fer- 
mentation, considering  that  we  are  a great  brewing 
country ; and  a school  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  dye- 
ing, considering  we  are  a great  spinning  country? 
And  do  you  not  think  that  a school  of  agriculture 
would  be  of  the  first  importance  in  a country  like  this  ? 
— In  regard  to  some  of  these  matters  Trinity  College 
has  already  made  provision.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
professor  of  applied  chemistry.  But  in  regard  to  the 
others,  there  is  no  provision  for  them  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  ; there  has  been  no  provision  in  the 
past  in  this  University  any  more  than  in  the  other 
older  universities.  But  the  tendency  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege now  is  to  consider  the  desirability  of  appointing 
chairs  of  the  kind  to  which  you  refer ; and  opinions 
differ  as  to  whether  that  is  a wise  policy  for  the  Uni- 
versity or  not.  We  have  established  a school  of 
agriculture. 

462.  Would  not  the  University  of  Dublin  be  im- 
mensly  strengthened  by  this  second  college,  which 
would  be  equipped  from  the  outset  with  all  these 
chairs  that  popular  feeling  seems  to  ask  for ; would 
not  that  be  some  compensatory  advantage  to  Trinity 
College  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  prestige  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  and  increasing  its  usefulness  ?— I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  gain  in  prestige  by  its  being 
associated  with  a quite  new  and  untried  institution. 
A hundred  years  hence,  possibly,  there  might  be  some 
gain. 

463.  In  the  scheme  of  dual  colleges  there  would  be 
university  lectures,  I presume,  in  law  and  in  engineer- 
ing, etc.,  which  students  from  each  college  would  attend 
equally.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some  com- 
pensatory advantage  in  the  students  of  the  two  colleges 
coming  together  in  these  University  lectures?  I only 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  would  be  some  compensa- 
tory advantages  ? — It  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the 
young  men  of  Ireland  could  be  brought  together  to 
pursue  a common  life — attending  lectures  in  common, 
attending  laboratories  in  common,  having  their  sports 


* See  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  124. 
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in  common.  All  these  things  would  be  good,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country ; but  I hold  that  they  are 
impracticable,  because  of  the  religious  difficulty. 

464.  Do  you  not  think  that  a second  College  inside 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  tend  to  make  it  more 
practicable  than  any  other  scheme  which  you  can 
possibly  devise  for  students  to  come  together  in  com- 
mon University  lectures  on  Law,  Engineering,  and 
soforth,  especially  if  the  Colleges  are  fairly  conti- 
guous? Supposing  a second  College  were  established 
close  at  hand,  the  students  would  be  fairly  con- 
tiguous and  would  mix  a great  deal? — The  question 
assumes  a great  deaL  It  assumes  that  a number  of 
University  lectures  would  be  given  in  common.  Who 
is  going  to  appoint  the  University  Professors  of  a 
common  University  course?  You  immediately  have 
the  whole  question  of  whether  he  is  to  be  a Roman 
Catholic  or  a Protestant.  If  yon  were  going  to  appoint 
a Professor  of  Brewing  to-morrow,  the  first  question 
asked  would  be,  “Who  had  it  last?  If  a Protestant, 
then  it  must  be  a Roman  Catholic  this  time.” 


465.  Dr.  Coffey. — You  spoke  of  two  ideals — the 
liberal  ideal  and  the  ultramontane  ideal — in  educa- 
tion, and  you  identified  the  liberal  ideal  with  the 
system  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  ultramontane  ideal 
as  that  which  the  Catholic  Bishops  look  for? — Yes. 

466.  Trinity  College  is  mainly  worked  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?— For  the  most  part,  yes. 

467.  Seeing  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  just  as 
denominational  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  re- 
ference to  primary  education  and  secondary  education, 
and  that  this  University  of  Dublin  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  are 
fully  satisfied  with  it,  is  not  the  “liberal”  system 
just  as  denominational  a system  in  practice  as  a 
Catholic  system  might  be  ?— No,  I do  not  think  it  is  a 
denominational  system  in  practice  at  alL  Nobodv  who 
has  been  in  Trinity  College  for  the  last  twenty  years 
would  dream  of  calling  it  denominational.  * 

468.  It  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  justifies  it 
as  undenominational  ?— I called  it  liberal. 

469.  And  *•  liberal  ” in  practice  means  “ denomina- 
tiona!  ; it  means  Church  of  Ireland  and  Protestant  ? 
-I  could  not  admit  that  at  all.  Every  prize,  post, 
emolument  and  dignity  is  open  to  all  comers. 

Tt  from  a when  the  Uni- 

lersijy  was  officiary  Protestant  or  Church  of  Ireland, 
rZ3e  University  has  remained  largely  with  the 
5herI. branches  of  education 
Chur?b  h°lds  shelly  by  the  denominational 
r™°re>  as  a practical  matter  Trinity 
fhhlt® m den?m,?ational  in  its  tendency?— I 
5 : would  be  justified  if  the  principles  of  the 


,4711:-4t  that  famous  meeting  in  the  College  in  IRQ? 
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Roman  Catholics.  The  grievance  has  been  enormously- 
exaggerated  when  heads  have  been  counted.  The  num- 
ber of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  are  debarred  by 
their  religious  scruples  from  entering  Trinity  College 
is  comparatively  small.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  poor  peasants  who  will 
not  be  directly  affected  by  the  creation  of  a new  uni- 
versity or  college.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Ireland 
is  that  the  labour  of  these  people  shall  be  expended 
upon  the  land  which  costly  legislation  has  secured  for 
them.  To  do  anything  which  would  divert  the  Irish 
peasantry  from  farming,  or  give  the  impression  that 
manual  labour  is  not  as  honourable  as  that  of  a clerk 
would  be  a national  crime.  Therefore  University  edu- 
cation should  not  be  provided  with  such  a lavish  hand 
as  to  attract  the  unfortunate  sons  of  labourers  to  a 
University. 


475.  As  regards  the  whole,  the  disability  might  per- 
haps be  overstated  ? — I think  it  is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  poor  peasants. 

474.  If  you  wish  to  proceed  I will  come  to  that  point 
afterwards? — I hope  that  whatever  provision  is  made 
for  Irish  Roman  Catholics  will  be  on  a large  and 
liberal  scale ; if  the  thing  is  done  at  all  it  ought  to 
be  done  handsomely.  If  you  ask  for  figures,  I would 
say  that  the  cost  of  a modern  battleship  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

475.  What  about  the  question  of  a residential 
college? — I think  a residential  college  is  extremely 
desirable,  and  I by  no  means  wish  to  exclude  that, 
because  a university  which  does  not  provide  teaching 
lectures  as  well  as  examinations  is  only  half  equipped. 

476.  Do  you  think  that  in  its  organisation  the 
college  or  university  to  be  established  for  Catholics 
ought  to  approach  the  type  which  we  have  in  Trinity 
College? — It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I think  if  the 
money  is  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do 
exactly  what  they  like  with,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  they  should  have.  The  tale  of  previous  legisla- 
tion is  that  Roman  Catholics  have  been  given  money 
for  the  things  for  which  they  did  not  ask  and  which 
they  did  not  want,  because  other  people  thought  them 
good  for  them. 

477.  You  seemed  to  think  that  the  University  should 
be  a congeries  of  professional  schools? — I do  not  pro- 
fess to  say  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I predict  that  that 
is  what  it  will  be — a university  of  a modern  type,  in- 
cluding arts  and  science  teaching,  but  largely  depend- 
ing for  its  reputation  and  its  students  upon  its  pro- 
fessional schools. 


478.  You  referred  to  Arabic,  and  said  that  that 
might  be  excluded  ? — I though  it  would  be  probable. 
It  was  only  a prophecy,  and  perhaps  it  was  foolish  to- 
prophesy. 

479.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the- 
average  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Catholic  in  Trinity  College,  those  who  seek  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School  pay  no  fees? — I do  not 
quite  catch  the  point  of  the  question. 

480.  In  the  case  of  the  Divinity  School  you  appar- 
ently have  an  offer  made  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
people  who  are  poor : they  are  not  charged  fees  in  the- 
Divinity  School?— Yes. 


“ L * Llue  waJ  representing  it,  you 
have  the  University  providing  for  people  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  not  so  very  different  in  that  respect 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  Catholic  people  ?— I do 
not  think  that  is  the  reason.  The  reason  that  no  fees 
fvej.Ciiar°T\'-  *-s  b*sbor'ca\>  alld  it  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  Divinity  teaching  was  at  the  very  beginning- 
so  fundamental  a part  of  the  instruction  given  here- 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the  normal  thing.  But  I think 
the  position  I suggest  about  fees  is  simply  this. 
People  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  University 
education  either  in  brains  or  in  money,  as  I said 
before  the  Robertson  Commission,  and  I should  hope 
if  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  were  established 
it  would  be  endowed  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the 
fees  to  be  low,  because  I think  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  would  seek  to  enter  its  doors  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  large  fees.  Dr.  Tarleton  reminds  me  that 
law  students  pay  no  fees  either. 


482.  They  pay  fees  to  the  Benchers  ?— They  do,  to 
the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns. 

one  point  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  Catholics  who  are  available  for  a higher  type  of 
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University  education.  Yon  are  aware  of  tlie  numbers 
of  students  who  take  exhibitions  in  the  middle  and 
senior  grades  of  the  Intermediate? — Yes. 

484.  In  those  grades,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  test 
grades,  the  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants? — 
Certainly. 

485.  Judging  by  the  ability  they  show  there  and  by  the 

stage  which  they  have  reached  in  secondary  education, 
you  have  a very  large  number  of  people  available  for 
higher  education  in  Ireland  ? — There  are  a good  many 
things  mixed  up  in  that.  I should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  the  proposition  that  everybody  who  passed 
the  senior  grade 

486.  I said  exhibitioners  ? — Very  well ; that  every 
exhibitioner  was  therefore  a person  who  ought  to  go 
to  the  University.  I do  not  think  that  success  in 
secondary  education  involves  as  a matter  of  course 
•that  that  person  will  be  benefited  by  going  to  a Uni- 
versity, any  more  than  that  success  in  the  higher 
standards  of  the  primary  school  means  that  a boy 
should  necessarily  go  on  to  the  Intermediate. 

487.  That  introduces  one  of  the  conditions  into 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  inquire  ? — I only  mean  that 
the  inference  is  not  obvious. 

488.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  they  are  suggestive  at 
any  rate.  Then  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  different  standards  of  education  in  a common 
University,  you  pointed  out  the  difficulties  -which, 
would  arise  in  connection  with  books,  lectures,  and 
all  that.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  University,  at 
present  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin,  send  up  students  in  all  the  sub- 
jects— 

Chairman. — Should  you  not  rather  put  questions 
to  the  witness  than  state  facts  to  him  ? I rather  sug- 
gest that  you  are  stating  your  own  views  and  facts ; 
the  object  should  be  rather  to  elicit  the  views  of  the 
witness. 

489.  Dr.  Co ffev.— Certainly.  Does  any  difficulty 
arise  in  reference  to  the  books  and  lectures  in  these 
courses  which  are  provided  by  the  examining  body  of 
the  Royal  University  for  the  students  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  University  College? — I do  not 
know. 

490.  There  is  one  other  point  in  reference  to  the 
difficulty  which  you  think  would  arise  in  connection 
with  physics  and  biology.  Do  you  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  school  of  biology  in  the  University  of 
Louvain,  which  includes  some  very  eminent  biologists  ? 
— I know  there  is  a great  University  there,  but  I do 
not  know  about  it  in  detail. 

. 491.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — There  is  just  one  point 
m reference  to  the  probable  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
students  who  would  enter  a University.  Do  you  not 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
that  the  students  who  were  about  to  enter  the  Roman 
Lathohc  Church  should  be  students  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  ?— Oh,  indeed,  I do. 

492-  - There  seems  to  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
?re  ~™0PS»  evidenced  in  the  papers  here,  to  cause 
tue  students  of  Maynooth  to  enter  the  new  college, 
mat  would  be  a desirable  matter,  and  it  would  bring 
in  a large  class,  would  it  not?— It  would.  If  you  ask 
me,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should 
=et  a university  education  in  addition  to  their  own 
seminary  education.  But  I recall  that  the  evidence 
given  on  that  subject  by  the  Bishops  before  the  Robert- 
Lommnsion  is  most  conflicting,  some  Bishops  hold- 
shmliu  14  ,wasidfsiraWe  that  theological  students 
educated  with  lay  students,  and  other 
aoxPS  uoldl?g  it  was  not. 
wo.  There  is  another  class  of  student  that  it  would 
*°  bring  in— I mean  persons  who 
^template  being  teachers  in  intermediate  schools?— 

'J“i"bIa  lh,t  a“5'  “’“"‘U  to 

'”°uI4  l“  ““J  ">»»  flun  those 
sSXr  , ‘ho  ol“»  ?— There  rrould  be  > 

• “SS  annonty  who  would  be  practically  o!  the 
College.  f Pe°ple  SS  those  who  come  to  Trinity 
,5“'-  Reixeher— I would  like  to  ask  one 
% ‘Woposd  to  have  a second 

whether  1 TT°"ld  llke  to  ask  the  Bursar 

i?  §ny  Umversit7  fund  which  would 
the  Unite’S  f/°£  an;LC0,1Iege  t0  a®iate  itself  to 
,®d!IWyr?r;  Tarleton).- Well,  the  only 
Universitv  tha.t  'Yould  be  at  all  described  as 

versity  funds  would  be  the  fees  paid  for  degrees, 


and  I suppose  they  would  be  held  to  be  University 
funds;  but  there  is  really  no  difference  between  the 
College  and  the  University  at  present ; they  are  merely 
different  aspects  of  the  same  institution,  like  the  con- 
vex and  concave  surfaces  of  a circle. 

497.  Chairman. — Before  I take  you  to  the  statement 
which  you  have  put  in,  there  is  just  one  general  ques- 
tion I should  like  to  ask.  Suppose  we  advised  the 
retention  of  Trinity  College  substantially  as  it  is  at 
present — I mean,  of  course,  introducing  minor  modi- 
fications—have  you  thought  out  what  would  be,  in  your 
own  opinion,  the  best  general  scheme  for  all  the 
residual  university  institutions — whether  you  would 
keep  them  all  together  in  one  University,  or  what 
would  you  do?— (Dean  Bernard). — That  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  question  which  I have  no  authority  to  answer. 

498.  I quite  understand  that,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  you  have  thought  so  much  about  the  subject,  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  if  you  have  formed 
any? — You  mean  the  residual  institutions  would  in- 
clude the  colleges  at  Belfast  and  Galway? 

499.  Yes,  and  even  Maynooth? — Even  Maynooth, 
yes.  Well,  what  I should  personally,  speaking  only 
for  myself,  wish  to  see  would  be  a Roman  Catholic 
University  having  its  headquarters  in  Dublin,  with 
Maynooth  College  and  Cork  College ; and  I should 
like  to  see  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  turned  into  a 
University  if  there  was  any  strong  feeling ‘on  the  part 
of  the  Belfast  people  for  it. 

500.  Then  your  scheme  would  be  the  introduction 
of  two  Universities — one  at  Belfast,  the  other  a 
federal  University? — That  would  be  it. 

501.  Dr.  Douglas  Hvde.— It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  some  of  the  University  buildings  and  College 
buildings  were  built  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  or 
assisted  by  a grant  of  money  from  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— In  the  case,  I think,  of  the  Library  that  was  so  ? 
— (Dr.  Tarleton). — Yes,  I think  that  was  the  case  with 
several  of  them,  but  they  are  all  College  buildings. 

502.  Are  not  several  of  them  University  buildings  ? 
— I do  not  think  so ; they  are  all  entirely  under  the 
Bursar — all  the  College  buildings. 

503.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough,  Dr. 
Tarleton,  to  give  us  a statement,  which  is  printed  at 
page  65  of  the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report,  and  in 
that  you  have  stated  both  the  evils  which  you  think 
exist,  and  also  the  way  in  which  you  propose  to 

. remedy  those  evils.  You  say: — “The  evils  which  I 
have  enumerated  I propose  to  remedy  in  the  following 
way: — By  increasing  largely  the  number  of  subjects 
by  means  of  which  a Fellowship  can  be  obtained.  By 
doubling  the  number  of  Fellowships  open  to  competi- 
tion each  year.  By  making  every  Fellowship  when 
first  obtained  temporary,  or,  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  used  in  my  scheme,  provisional.  By 
greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  Tutors  having 
pupils  under  their  care,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  Tutor  Professors.  By  giving  permanent 
Fellowships  to  those  Provisional  Fellows  only  who  are 
elected  to  Professorships,  Assistant  Professorships, 
or  Tutorships  with  pupils,  before  the  expiration  of 
their  Provisional  Fellowships.”  That,  I think,  is  the 
outline  of  the  scheme  you  propose?— (Dr.  Tarleton). — 
That  is  so,  as  far  as  regards  the  Tutorial  and  Fellow- 
ship systems  ; and  then  there  is  also,  of  course,  another 
part  of  my  scheme  which  deals  with  the  Governing 
Body.  B 

504.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  wish  to 
say  to  us  in  reference  to  these  proposals,  beyond  what 
you  have  written  in  the  statement  which  has  been 
printed.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  electing  to  Fellowships  is  a considerable 
waste  of  intellectual  energy,  are  you  not  ? — No ; I 
think  the  present  Fellowship  system,  with  the  slight 
alterations  I have  mentioned  in  my  scheme,  is  an 
admirable  system. 

505.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  the  number  of 
attempts  to  obtain  a Fellowship,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  ultimately  successful,  is  about  five  on  an 
average.  Does  not  that  mean  that  a man  who  for  five 
years  is  under  the  necessity  of  getting  himself  ready 
to  answer  questions  at  an  examination,  instead  of 
applying  himself  to  independent  research,  or  pre- 
paring for  some  other  profession,  is  to  a great  extent 
wasting  his  intellectual  energy  ? — I have  endeavoured 
to  deal  with  that  by  doubling  the  number  of  Fellow- 
ships. If  you  have  two  vacancies  every  year,  and 
two  men  elected  to  a Fellowship  instead  of  one,  the 
effect  upon  the  competition  will  be  simply  enormous ; 
you  will  not  have  anything  like  the  amount  of  com- 
petition that  you  have  now. 
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Oct.  17,  1906. 
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506.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  necessary  to 
elect  the  men  to  some  extent  on  their  merits,  in- 
dependent of  their  power  to  answer  questions  at  an 
examination  ?— No,  I think  that  if  you  once  began 
to  do  that  you  would  destroy  the  whole  Fellowship 
system  as  it  at  present  exists.  That  is  of  course  a very 
big  question.  I took  it  for  granted  in  preparing  my 
scheme  that  tire  Fellowship  system  would  be  retained, 
and  that  it  had  great  merits,  and  my  object  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  show  a way  in  which 
I believed  that  its  defects  could  be  remedied,  and 
a way  whereby  the  system  could  be  placed  upon  a 
more  secure  footing  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Of 
course  it  may  be  disputed  that  the  Fellowship  system 
has  any  merits  at  all,  and  it  might  possibly  be 
thought  better  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  altogether,  but  I think  that 
that  is  a very  great  question.  The  merits,  as 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  are  briefly  hinted  at  in  my 
scheme,  but  I hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into 
them  in  any  great  detail.  In  the  first  place,  I think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  substitute  any  other 
system  which  would  be  so  useful  for  bringing  forward 
Irish  young  men  and  enabling  them  to  start  on  a 
successful  career  as  the  Fellowship  system.  Any 
young  man  who  is  well  educated,  and  who  has  suffi- 
cient ability,  may  get  a Fellowship  by  open  competi- 
tion, and  then'  he  is  fairly  started,  at  any  rate,  upon 
a successful  career.  If  you  had  the  Professorial 
system — I mean  electing  simply  to  Professorships  on 
the  ground  of  attainments,  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
things  that  the  men  had  done  in  science  or  in  litera- 
ture, the  result  would  be  that  there  would  not  be 
that  opening  for  young  Irishmen  of  ability  at  all, 
and  I think  that  the  majority  of  the  class  of  young 
Irishmen  that  I have  now  described  would  leave  the 
country  altogether.  A few  would,  no  doubt,  remain, 
and  try  for  success  in  the  professions,  but  a great 
many  that  we  keep  now  would  go.  Also,  the  effect 
upon  University  life,  in  Ireland  would,  I think,  not 
be  what  I should  like:  it  would  be  found,  I think, 
that  the  majority  of  our  Professors  would  have  to 
be  got  from  England  or  some  foreign  country.  Very 
few  Irishmen  of  ability  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  academic  life  at  all,  or  if  they  did  they  would 
not  remain  in  Ireland  to  do  so,  but  would  go  else- 
where. 

507.  Must  there  not,  on  the  present  system,  be  a 
number  of  men  who  have  spent  a lot  of  time  seeking 
for  Fellowships,  and  who  have  ultimately  gone  else- 
where, after  having  lost  four  or  five  years  of  their 
time? — Not  necessarily  lost  their  time;  many  of 
these  men  succeed  in  getting  Professorships  elsewhere, 
and  perhaps  get  on  better  than  if  they  had  obtained 
Fellowships  here.  For  instance,  one  of  our  most 
eminent  men,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  now  a leading  Pro- 
f essor  at  Cambridge,  and  another  instance  is  that  of 
Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  now  a Professor  at  Oxford 
and  who  read  for  Fellowship  here.  Both  these  men' 
if  the  Fellowship  system  had  not  been  in  existence’ 
would  very  likely  have  gone  to  India,  or  done- some- 
thing wholly  different  from  what  they  did  do,  and 
it  was  the  prospect  of  getting  a Fellowship  here  that 
kept,  them  here,  and  although  they  did  not  ultimately 
get  a Fellowship,  it  was  owing  to  a variety  of  what 
1 may  call  accidental  circumstances,  and  they  have 
had  very  successful  careers  elsewhere.  I think  the 
Fellowship  system  is  a very  admirable  system,  and 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  destroyed,  'and  in  mv 
scheme  I have  taken  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  worth 
keeping  ; the  whole  point  of  my  paper  was  to  make  it 
better  and  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present.  I think 
the  Fellowship  system  as  it  exists  at  present  gene- 
rally  grves  us  men  of  great  ability,  fitted  to  riie  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  but  I think  that  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
we  work  them  now.  their  time  is  greatly  wasted  after 
they  have  got  their  Fellowships,  and  they  have  a lot 
of  petty  interruptions  and  trivial  duties  which  take 
uP_a.  S1?®*  ,deal  of  their  time  and  do  not  leave  them 
sufficient  leisure  and  opportunity  to  bring  themselves 
up  to  the  top  of  the  free  m the  subjects  which  they 
have  taken  up  and  it  is  against  that  svstem' that 
my  scheme  is  chiefly  directed. 

508.  Those  are  the  observations  that  yon  would 
make  upon  the  first  part  of  your  paper?— Yes 

509.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Governing  Body, 
what  have  you  further  to  say  upon  that  point?— 
K «8«d  to  the  Governing  Body,  the  obvious 
fault  of  the  Governing  Body  is  the  advanced  age  of 
the  men  who  form  it,  and  the  fact  that  changes  in 


the  feeling  or  sentiment  in  the  junior  part  of  the 
staff  is  not  reflected  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  the 
Governing  Body,  and  the  scheme  that  I have  sug- 
gested would,  I think,  to  a great  extent,  meet  those 
objections.  I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  do  away 
with  Senior  Fellows  altogether,  because  I think  if 
you  want  to  get  really  first-rate  men,  men  of  first- 
rate  ability,  to  seek  for  Fellowship,  you  must  make 
the  post  which  they  are  ultimately  to  get  worth  some- 
thing. My  ideal  would  be  that  men  of  the  same  type 
and  of  the  same  calibre  should  compete  for  Fellow- 
ships as  those  who  afterwards  become  Attorney- 
Generals  and  Judges,  and  leaders  in  the  various 
professions.  Now,  I do  not  think  you  would  get  men 
of  that  type  unless  yon  held  out  a prospect  of  some 
sort  of  prize,  some  sort  of  career  which  is  fairly  good. 
You  have,  of  course,  in  that  return  of  our  accounts 
which  was  put  before  you,  complete  particulars  of 
all  the  incomes  here,  and  you  see  that  they  are  not 
so  very  excessive.  The  highest  income  amongst  the 
Senior  Fellows  is  not  half  that  of  a Judge,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  that  Senior  Fellowships  ought  to 
be  preserved,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a large  element  of  the  Governing  Body 
composed  of  men  whose  interests  are  entirely  bound 
up  in  the  place,  who  have  spent  a long  time  in  it, 
and  who  know  all  about  the  work,  and  therefore  I 
propose,  in  my  scheme,  to  keep  a good  many  of  the 
Senior  Fellows  on  the  Governing  Body.  But,  in 
addition  to  that,  I have  proposed  that  four  new 
elected  members  should  be  jiut  on,  two  to  be  elected 
by  the  Fellows  and  two  by  the  Professors.  You  will 
have  observed  that  in  my  scheme  the  Fellows  include 
not  only  the  permanent  Fellows,  but  also  the  pro- 
visional Fellows,  and  if  the  scheme  was  in  full  work- 
ing order  there  would  be  twenty  of  these  provisional 
Fellows,  so  that  their  voting  power  would  be  very 
large,  and  the  men  who  would  be  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fellows  would,  to  a great  extent,  be 
elected  by  the  provisional  Fellows.  Therefore  any 
change  in  the  sentiments  or  general  character  of  the 
people  who  get  Fellowships  would  be  almost  imme- 
diately brought  to  bear  upon  the  Governing  Body. 
This,  I think,  is  an  important  feature  of  my  scheme. 

510.  Then  you  would  not  give  one  representative  to 
the  provisional  Fellows  and  another  to  the  complete 
Fellows,  would  you  ?— Well,  that  is  a mere  detail.  I 
should  not  object  to  that  in  the  least— not  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I think  that  is  a very  small  thing, 
but  there  are  a great  many  details  in  my  scheme  which 
could,  of  course,  be  worked  out  afterwards,  and  whicli 
possibly  might  result  in  its  being  greatly  improved. 
It  is  only  the  main  features  that  I am  now  pressing — 
that  a man  should  not  be  elected  to  a permanent  Fel- 
lowship until  he  has  shown  that  he  is  really  fit  for 
the  highest  departments  of  academic  life,  and  that  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  tutorial  work,  in  mere 
keeping  of  accounts,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  should  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  it  is  at 
present,  which  would  save,  as  I think,  a great  deal 
of  valuable  time.  Those  are  the  two  main  features 
of  my  scheme. 

511.  You  divide  your  tutors  into  those  who  do  the 
strictly  tutorial  work — the  teaching — and  those  who 
do  administrative  and  other  work? — Not  exactly. 
Teaching  and  administrative  work  are  both  done  by  a 
Tutor  having  pupils.  The  word  “tutor”  is  an  am- 
biguous word : it  may  mean  that  the  man’s  income 
comes  partly  out  of  the  tutorial  fund,  and  these  are 
called  tutpr  professors ; but  it  also  may  mean  not  only 
that  the  income  of  the  man  comes  out  of  the  tutorial 
fund,  but  also  that  the  man  has  the  charge  of  pupils. 

512.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — There  is  a vast  amount 
of  detail  in  this  which,  if  the  principle  were  once 
settled,  could  be  worked  out  by  another  body  than  the 
present  Commission — say  by  tlie  Governing  Body  of 
the  College? — Certainly. 

513.  It  should  first  be  arranged  what  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  College  should  be,  and  perhaps  whether 
the  system  of  Fellowship  should  continue  or  not,  and 
then  everything  else  is  mere  matter  of  detail,  which 
would  be  more  properly  worked  out  by  the  Governing 
Body? — Quite  so,  bnt  I went  into  detail  of  great 
minuteness,  chiefly  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  thing 
was  possible  at  all. 

514.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  doing  that, 
but  I have  been  considering  the  possibility  of  our 
going  into  all  these  details,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  once,  with  your  assistance,  we  were  able  to  decide 
upon  the  Governing  Body,  and  perhaps  the  Fellowship 
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system,  some  other  body  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  work  out  those  details  fully,  and  that  body  would 
very  likely,  I should  think,  be  the  Governing  Body  ?— 
The  financial  details  could,  of  course,  be  left  to  be 
subsequently  dealt  with.  The  document  now  before 
you  was  not  originally  drawn  up  for  this  Commission 
at  all,  and  was  prepared  chiefly  in  order  to  satisfy 
my  mind  that  the  thing  was  possible,  because  it  struck 
me  that  many  of  the  plans  proposed  and  schemes  put 
forward  were  quite  impossible,  and  inconsistent  in 
their  details. 

515.  Dr.  Jackson.— I should  like  to  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  you.  I observe  that  you  say  that  the 
Fellowship  system  is  principally  useful  for  bringing 
young  men  on  in  their  career:  do  you  mean  in  an 
academic  career  or  in  any  career  generally  ?— Well, 
if  you  take  the  plan  I have  sketched  out,  it  would 
bring  them  on  in  any  career,  because  a good  many  of 
these  provisional  Fellows  would  not  devote  themselves 
ultimately  to  an  academic  career,  but  would  go  to  the 
Bar,  or  into  the  medical  profession,  or  any  other  pro- 
fession that  they  elected  to  follow;  but  they  would 
get  enough  to  live  upon  in  Dublin  while  they  were 
starting  in  their  profession.  I think  that  would  be 
a most  valuable  thing  to  do. 

516.  I recognise  that  there  would  be  that  advantage 
in  the  scheme  of  widening  the  examination  which 
you  propose : but  I should  like  to  ask  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  efiect 
of  the  competition  for  the  Fellowship,  or  rather  the 
effect  of  the  successful  competition  for  Fellowship,  has 
been  to  advance  men  in  a career  away  from  Trinity 
College,  or  mainly  to  start  them  in  Trinity  College. 
In  other  words,  have  the  successful  competitors  for 
Fellowship  mainly  remained  in  Trinity  College,  or 
have  they  presently  gone  off  to  other  things,  and 
abandoned  the  academic  career? — Oh,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  have  remained,  because  the  Fellowship 
as  it  exists  at  present  is  a permanent  thing ; it  is  for 
life,  and  very  few  have  given  it  up.  There 
have  been  a few  who  have  done  so — the  late  Dr.  Webb, 
who  was  a Fellow,  and  a few  more,  including  my 
friend  on  my  left,  Dean  Bernard.  There  have  been 
a few,  but  the  great  majority  have  remained. 

517.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  papers  set  for 
Fellowship  resemble  the  highest  papers  set  for  the 
very  best  undergraduates? — When  you  say  the  very 
best  undergraduates,  do  you  mean  here  or  in  any 
other  University? 

518.  In  your  University. — Well,  they  are  certainly 
more  advanced  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Of  clas- 
sics I am  not  so  qualified  to  speak,  but  I think  they 
chiefly  differ  in  classics  in  that  they  cover  a very  much 
wider  field;  a man  is  expected  to  know  classical  lite- 
rature very  thoroughly  for  Fellowship. 

519.  But  if  he  has  been  studying  the  developments 
of  classical  literature,  would  he  have  any  opportunity, 
in  the  examination,  of  showing  his  knowledge?  Has 
he,  for  instance,  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  a 
dissertation  showing  that  he  has  done  original  work? 
—No,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  that  kind  afforded 
him. 

520.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  desirable,  at  the 
present  time,  to  give  young  men  an  opportunity  of 
putting  in  original  work,  which  possibly  might 
not  be  perfect,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  would 
show  that  they  had  the  power  of  advancing  their 
subjects? — That  might  possibly  be  a gTeat  improve- 
ment. The  only  difficulty  I see  about  it  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  making  sure  that  it  was  their  own  work. 
When  you  allow  men  to  send  in  theses,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  be  certain 
that  the  work  was  really  written  by  the  man  himself, 
and  that  he  did  not  get  somebody  else  to  write  it  for 
him. 

521.  I asked  the  question  because  in  the  English 
Universities  that  system  is  growing,  and  tending 
to  oust  examinations. — Well,  I am  not  at  all  opposed 
to  that ; I think  that  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

522.  And  do  you  not  sometimes  desire,  if  your 
statutes  would  permit  of  it,  to  elect  to  your  corpora- 
tion men  who  have  not  qualified  by  examination  at 

ii~men  w^om  y°u  pught  want  for  the  service  of  the 
college,  or  perhaps  distinguished  professors  whom  you 
might  be  glad  to  associate  with  yourselves  by  making 
them  Fellows  ? — That,  no  doubt,  seems  desirable,  but 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  You  see  the 
difficulty  would  be  in  reference  to  the  standing  of  these 


men  as  Fellows ; it  would  he  no  advantage  to  him  to  dublis. 

take  an  eminent  professor  and  make  him  a Fellow,  

because  you  could  not,  without  injustice  to  the  other  Oci.  17,  1900. 
Fellows,  put  him  anywhere  except  in  such  a position  — , 

as  would  make  him  junior  to  the  whole  body  of 
Fellows.  g“’D  <i" 

523.  Of  course,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  would  Seni"r  Fe|j'ow 
seem  quite  natural  that  the  last  elected  Fellow  should  0f  Trinity 

be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. — Yes,  but  if  he  is  per-  College, 
haps  twenty  years  older  than  the  iast  elected  Fellow,  Dublin, 
with  many  years  scientific  reputation  behind  him,  it  Bursar ; and 
would  not  be  any  advantage  to  him  to  be  made  a The  Very  Rev. 
Fellow  and  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  whereas  if  H ■ 
you  were  to  put  him  at  the  top  it  would  be  doing  an  Bernard,  d.d., 
injustice  to  all  the  other  men.  That  is  one  difficulty,  a t Pa hr ick* b° 
but  I am  afraid  there  are  a great  many  other  difficul-  Archbishop  ’ 
ties  in  the  way  of  wliat  you  suggest.  King's 

524.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — We  have  the  idea  at  Oxford,  Lecturer  iu 
I think,  that  professors  rather  enjoy  being  Junior  Divinity. 
Fellows? — I fancy  the  Oxford  system  is  quite  diffe- 
rent. Of  course  in  the  Royal  University  a Fellow 

merely  means  a man  who  gets  a certain  fixed  income ; 
it  is  always  the  same.  If  that  were  the  case  here  the  t 
difficulty  would  not  then  arise. 

525.  Dr.  Jackson. — I think  I noticed  in  your  evi- 
dence given  this  morning  that  you  regarded  the  ob- 
taining a place  on  the  Governing  Body  principally  as 
a prize. — Oh,  no ; I did  not  say  that ; I said  that  I 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  men  who  got  Fellow 
ships  should  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  way  of  a good  income ; whether  they  are  on 
the  Governing  Body  or  not  is  another  question.  They 
might  be  Senior  Fellows  without  being  on  the  Govern- 
ing Body. 

526.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  ask  you  about. — 

In  my  scheme  I do  not  put  all  the  Senior  Fellows  on 
the  Governing  Body. 

527.  Lohd  Chief  Baron. — Five  only,  I think  ? — Yes. 

528.  Dr.  Jackson. — I was  wondering  whether  the 
prizes  which,  according  to  your  scheme,  should  be 
retained  for  the  Seniors  could  not  be  separated  from 
responsibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a great  society 
like  yours  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  you  want, 
for  the  great  administrative  posts,  someone  who  is  no 
more  than  a Junior  Fellow  ? — W ell,  you  see,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  troublesome  offices  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  supposing  a Junior  Fellow  was 
eligible — enormous  difficulties  would  arise  in  this 
way : If  you  appointed  a Junior  Fellow,  say, 
bursar,  he  must  give  his  whole  time  to  it,  he  could 
not  possibly  do  anything  else,  and  if  he  was  bursar 
for  five  years  he  would  be  quite  unfit  to  return  to 
professorial  work;  you  must  cither  make  him  bursar 
for  life  or  else  put  him  into  a position  which  would 
unfit,  him  for  doing  anything  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years ; he  could  not  go  back-  to  being  a professor ; the 
subjects  belonging  to  his  professorship,  if  he  had  been 
a professor,  would  have  progressed  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
that  progress,  and  he  would  therefore  he  quite  unfit 
to  be  a professor. 

529.  I quite  recognise  that : but  do  I gather  from 
your  lemarks  that  the  office  of  bursar  is  a terminal 
office  held  for  a few  years  only? — One  year. 

530.  But  is  he  not  generally  re-elected?  Yes,  gene- 
rally speaking  he  holds  the  office  for  four  or  five  years. 

531.  I shoffid  have  thought  that  you  might  find  it 
desirable,  when  you  had  got  a good  bursar,  to  keep  him 
for  a much  longer  period.  Now,  I should  like  to  ask 
you  a question  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Junior 
Fellows.  Am  I right  in  gathering  that  the  Junior 
Fellows  have  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege?— Not  at  present;  they  have  no  share  in  it  now. 

532.  Your  proposal  is  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Governing  Body? — Certainly.  Perhaps 
I am  wrong  in  saying  that  they  have  no  share,  because 
they  have  representatives  on  the  Council,  and  the 
Council  is  a very  important  part  of  the  Governing 
Body. 

533.  Chairman. — They  elect  four,  do  they  not,  to 
the  Council? — They  elect  four  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  has  as  much  power  as  regards  studies  as  the 
Board  has,  and  has  one  power  more  than  the  Board, 
viz.,  the  power  to  nominate  to  a Professorship  ; and 
although  the  Board  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  agree 
to  the  Council’s  nomination,  it  is  like  the  power  of 
the  King  to  veto  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  in 
practice  never  exercised. 

534.  Dr.  Jackson.— When  you  legislate — when  you 
apply  for  a King’s  Letter — by  whom  is  the  application 
made? — By  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
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535.  The  Junior  Fellows  have  no  share  in  that  ap- 
plication?— No,  I think  not  officially;  they  might 
express  their  opinion,  but  they  have  no  share  officially. 

536.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the 
corporate  life  of  the  college  if,  in  a matter  so  impor- 
tant as  legislation,  the  Junior  Fellows  took  part? — 
Well,  I think  the  Junior  Fellows  should  always  be 
consulted. 

537.  But  do  you  not  think  (it  is  a matter  of  senti- 
ment, perhaps,  but  sentiment  is  sometimes  a good 
thing)  that  there  would  be  something  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  Junior  Fellows  take  part  in  an  appli- 
cation for  legislation?— I have  proposed  in  my  scheme 
that  two  representative  Junior  Fellows  should  be  put 
on  the  Governing  Body. 

538.  But  I am  suggesting  something  very  much 
more  radical. — I do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean,  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  Junior  Fel- 
lows should  be  on  the  Governing  Body. 

539.  No : I am  thinking,  of  course,  of  another  col- 
lege, which  has  historically  a close  attachment  to 
yours— Trinity  College,  Cambridge — where  we  have 
an  executive  body  composed  partly  of  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, partly  of  members  elected,  to  do  the  weekly 
business  of  the  house,  but  where  also  every  Fellow 
has  a share  in  every  application  for  new  legislation, 
and  I _ must  say  that  I think  that  this  has  its  advan- 
tages in  bringing  the  Juniors  into  harmony  with  the 
whole  society,  and  making  it  one. 

540.  Chairman. — Are  you  right  there,  Dr.  Tarleton  ? 
The  reservation  of  the  power  of  making  laws  seems 
to  he  “ Cum  asscnsu  et  consensu  corundem  Praepositi, 
Sociorum,  et  Seholurium,”*  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  was  subsequent? — 
Yon  mean  under  the  Charter. 

541.  Under  the  Charter  the  King’s  Letter  is  issued, 

but  I mean  to  say,  that  I cannot  conceive  that  the 
distinction  between  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  can 
overcome  that? — I can  only  speak  as  a general  rule, 
the  Junior  Fellows  would  take  very  little  interest  in 
a King's  Letter,  which  generally  refers  to  matters 
which  have  been  quite  arranged  beforehand,  and  on 
which  the  Board  makes  an  application.  If  they  want 
a King’s  Letter  in  general  the  Board  makes  an*  appli- 
cation. When  the  last  King’s  letter  of  any  import- 
9 TOOC  applied  for,  the  Junior  Fellows — 


•suited,  and  the  Junior  Fellows  expressed  their  feeling. 

542.  Dr.  Jackson. — Informally? — Informally,  yes  ; 
I never  heard  any  suggestion  before  that  t-hev  had  any 
legal  right. 

543.  Chairman. —Is  not  that,  distinction  between 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  much  later  than  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  rather  Charles  I.  ?— Well,  I 
ttiink  in  all  the  documents  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  are  spoken  of  as  the  representatives  of  the 
College. 

544.  Dr.  Butcher. — “Scholars”  includes  the  Junior 
Fellows  as  well  as  the  actual  scholars. 

545.  Dr.  Jackson. — I think  that  by  tradition  the 
scholars  have  been  regarded  as  not  yet  of  age.  I be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  theory. — I am  not  sufficiently 
learned  in  the  law  to  tell  yon  what  the  law  is ; I can 
only  tell  you  the  practice  in  general  with  respect  to 
an  application  for  a King’s  Letter.  A King’s  Letter 
overriding  the  Charter  might,  and  probably  would, 
require  the  consent  of  the  Junior  Fellows  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senior. 

546.  One  other  matter  I should  like  to  ask 
you  a question  about.  I see  in  tout  scheme  for  an 
enlarged  Board,  you  speak  of  two  professors  elected 
by  those  professors  who  are  not  Fellows.  Those  re- 
presentative professors  also  would,  I presume,  accord- 
ing r°nr  wording,  be  professors  who  are  not 
Fellows? — Oh,  certainly. 

, Would  you  not  find  a certain  disadvantage  in 
introducing  into  the  inner  corporation  persons  who 
were  not  Fellows— that  is  to  say,  not  members  of  the 
society  m the  strict  sense?— I do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  disadvantage.  I cannot  see  it. 

548.  Then  I will  ask  about  a detail.  You  sav  that 
“ any  member  of  the  Board,  except  the  Provost,  who  is 
absent  from  a meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  pav  the  sum 
of  £2  to  a substitute  ”t  Do  yon  think  that  a substitute 
can  advantageously  take  the  place  of  somebody 
else  on  what  is  presumably  important  business?  I 
am  asking  the  question  because  we  used  to  have  a 
system  of  substitution  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
and  I used  to  think  then  that  Nothing  was  so  absurd 
as  for  one  man  to  begin  a discussion,  another  to- con- 
tinue it,  and  a third  to  vote  upon  it,  and  vet  I have 
“at  done  — Well,  I think  it  would  be  better  that 
the  man  himself  should  do  it,  hut  at  the  same  time 


I think  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  provision  of  that 
sort,  in  order  to  ensure  punctual  attendance.  It  is 
the  rule  at  present,  on.  uha  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
that  if  a Senior  Fellow  is  not  present  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board,  he  has  to  pay  a substitute.  The  substitute 
is  the  senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  ; the  Provost  calls 
him  to  the  Board  and  tjje  Senior  Fellow  who  is 
absent  pays  him.  It  is  a great  method  of  ensuring 
regular  attendance,  and  I think  it  is  very  important  to 
have  some  such  provision,  because,  although,  of  course, 
some  men  are  extremely  conscientious  and.  scrupulous 
about  their  duties,  and  never  fail  to  attend  unless 
they  are  physically  ircapable  cf  doing  so,  yet,  there 
are  olher  men  who  are  not  constituted  in  that  way, 
and  who  would  just  stay  away  whenever  they  fancied 
doing  so,  and  if  they  had  to  pay  a substitute  it 
would  have  a very  stimulating  effect  in  preventing 
them  from  staying  away  unless  for  sufficient  reasons. 

549.  Mr.  Butcher.. — Do  you  contemplate  keeping 
the  Council — the  Academic  Council — if  you  have  your 
reconstituted  Governing  Body? — Yes,  I have  con- 
templated it ; I do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the 
Academic  Council. 

550.  And  have  you  thought  of  reconstituting,  or 
reorganising  in  some  way,  the  Faculties  through  Boards 
of  Studies;  have  you  considered  that  question?— I 
cannot  say  that  I have  given  very  much  consideration 
to  it  myself,  hut  I have  heard  it  brought  forward  by 
others,  and  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  so  far  as 
I am  concerned.  If  the  professors  in  the  various 
schools  thought  it  desirable,  I do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  it  whatever,  but  I think  you  must  have  one 
central  Governing  Body  that  has  the  control  of  the 
finances. 

551.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I see  you  do  not  mention 
anything  about  the  Senate  at  all.  The  Senate  has 
the  power  of  vetoing  degrees  ; is  that  all  ? — That  is 
all.  and  of  course:,  if  there  is  new  legislation  in  any- 
thing affecting  degrees,  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
must  always  be  obtaiued. 

552.  If  it  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  give  a degree 
in  a new  subject? — There  must  always  be  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

553.  Do  you  think  the  powers  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  enlarged  in  any  way? — Well,  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  advantage  in  giving  larger  powers  to 
the  Senate,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge. 

554.  Does  the  Senate  ever  veto  degrees  in  practice? 
— I think  once  or  twice  it  has  threatened  to  veto  a 
degree,  and  the  degree  has  consequently  beien  with- 
drawn. 

555.  Just  one  other  question.  Why  do  you  think 
that  by  extending  the  subjects  of  examination  for  the 
Fellowship  you  would  make  it  a less  severe  mental 
strain  upon  the  person  going  in  for  it? — I do  not 
think  it  will  make  a less  mental  strain,  but,  I think, 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships  you  will 
lessen  the  mental  strain.. 

556.  Then,  what  was  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  number 
of  subjects? — To  make  more  men  fit  for  professorships, 
because  you  see  at  present  there  are  a great-  number 
of  professorships,  some  highly  scientific — for  instance, 
the  Professorsho  of  Chemistry — that  a Fellow  is 


hardly  ever  qualified  to  take. 

„ , 557.  Dr.  Coffey. — Have  you  thought  of  the  prob- 

Fellows  as  well  as  able  options  of  candidates  in  coming  forward  for 
Fellowships  in  those  subjects,  you  have  put  down  here 
— in  how  many  subjects  might  they  come  forward  ?— I 
could  not  answer  that ; the  thing  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  tentative,  and  might  have  to  be  altered  in  its 
details,  if  it  were  found  not  to  work  well,  as  regards 
the  number  of  the  subjects  and  the  weight  assigned 
to  each ; it  would  be  easy  to  alter  those  details  if 
once  the  main  provision  was  adopted. 

558.  Would  candidates  be  influenced  by  the  number 
of  marks  assigned  to  subjects  ? — I think  so.  It  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  score  in  mathematics  and 
classics  than  in  any  other  subjects — at  least,  that  is 
our  experience. 

559.  Would  such  a scheme  of  marks,  as  you  have 
suggested  here,  obtain  for  you  Fellows  of  distinction 
in  biological  science  and  in  chemistry? — I think  so. 
Of  course  a man  might  gain  great  distinction  in 
chemistry  alone,  but  I do  not  think  such  a man  ought 
to  become  a Fellow.  The  type  of  man  I should  like 
to  see  would  be  a man  of  magnificent  attainments  in, 
say  chemistry,  and  who  knew  also  a great  deal  about 
physics,  and  something  of  mathematics,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  score  something  in  all  those  subjects 
—taking  very  high  marks  in  chemistry,  some  in 
physics,  and  some  in  mathematics.  Such  , a man 

*™.,a  would  have  a very  good  chance  of  becoming  a Fellow. 

AcadeS^debat ““**•«*  ReS“ae  Elizabethae  Dublin.  (Dublinii:  Sumptibu. 
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That  was  my  idea,  and  similarly  in  modem  lan- 
guages. I should  like  a man  who  took  up  modern 
languages  to  know  also  something  about  classics,  al- 
though he  might  not  be  able  to  get  very  high  marks 
in  the  latter.. 

560.  You  think  on  that  system  you  would  have  a 
fair  proportion  of  scientific  men  in  those  experimental 
and  natural  sciences  among  your  Fellows? — I think 
so. 

(Dr.  Tarleton  withdrew.) 

561.  Chairman. — Mr.  Dean,  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  a statement,  which  is  to 
be  found,  I think,  at  page  42  of  the  book*  before  you. 
In  that  statement  you  go  over  several  subjects  of 
great  interest,  and  in  the  first,  or  rather  in  the  second, 
of  your  paragraphs  you  deal  with  what  you  consider 
the  essential  conditions  of  reform,  and  you  state  them 
thus: — “ (1)  That  the  Board  in  future  shall  not  be 
appointed  on  grounds  of  seniority  alone,  but  that  it 
shall  be  an  elective  body.  (2)  That  it  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  faculties.  (3)  That,  while 
retaining  the  ultimate  control  and  apportionment  of 
the  revenues,  it  shall  be  assisted  in  its  duties  by  syn- 
dicates of  the  several  faculties,  whose  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  their  respective  departments  shall  be  subject 
to  veto,  but  not  to  amendment,  by  the  Board.  (4) 
That  the  post  of  Registrar  be  held  by  a paid  official, 
not  a member  of  the  Board.”  Now,  taking  the  last 
condition  first,  I suppose  you  think  the  post  of  Regis- 
trar is  not  one  which  requires  a very  highly  educated 
person  to  fill  with  ability  ? — ( Dean  Bernard). — No  ; 
my  view  was  that  the  business  of  the  Registrar  could 
be  better  done  by  a clerk  at  £200  a year  than  it  can  be 
done  at  present  by  a highly  educated  man,  with  no 
business  training.  The  Registrar  is  responsible  for 
the  immense  mass  of  correspondence  which  is  inciden- 
tal to  a great  College  like  this,  and  he  has  also  to 
keep  the  minutes ; and  it  is  not  a good  plan,  in  my 
opinion,  to  appoint  a man  well  advanced  in  life  to 
such  a position  as  that  unless  he  has  had  previous 
experience  to  fit  him  for  the  work — experience  in  keep- 
ing miiyites  and  in  conducting  a large  correspon- 
dence. 

562.  You  would  keep  a permanent  secretary? — A 
permanent  secretary,  yes. 

563.  Then,  I do  not  quite  understand  why  you  sug- 
gest that  the  recommendations  of  the  syndicates  of  the 
various  faculties  should  not  be  subject  to  amendment : 
you  seem  to  put  the  Board  rather  in  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  a money  Bill  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  which  perhaps  I ought  to  have  gone 
into  more  fully  ; but  my  idea  was  that  if  these  syndi- 
cates were  appointed  without  some  such  provision  as 
that,  what  would  happen  would  be  this — that  a recom- 
mendation sent  up  by  the  syndicate  would  possibly 
be  considered  by  the  central  body  with  imperfect  data 
and  materials,  and  amended  in  a more  or  less  unsatis- 
tory  way ; and  I hold  that  such  recommendations 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  syndicate  from  which  they 
emanated ; and  that  such  syndicate  should  be  asked 
to  amend  them. 


570.  No,  I think  it  is  hardly  in  dispute.  My  ques- 
tion is  directed  rather  to  ascertaining  from  you  in 
what  way  you  would  propose  to  reform  the  Governing 
Body,  and  on  that  point  I should  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say? — I think  the  distinction  between 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  is  one  which  is  hardly 
worth  retaining  in  the  future. 

571.  It  is  not  a real  distinction? — Not  a real  dis-’ 
tinction  at  all.  I should  like  to  see  a Governing 
Body  which  should  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Corporation. 

572.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  Fellows,  you  mean, 
do  you  not? — I should  have  said  the  Fellows.  In 
fact,  what  I desire  to  see  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  the  same  kind  of  government,  in  many  of  its  details, 
as  that  which  I understand  prevails  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  which  Professor  Jackson  referred 
just  now. 

573.  You  would  abolish  mere  seniority  ? — I think' 
the  principle  of  succession  by  seniority  is  beginning 
to  work  badly.  It  worked  pretty  well  many  years 
ago,  but  then  the  conditions  were  quite  different,  and 
the  succession  was  much  more  rapid. 

574.  Dr.  Jackson. — Was  it  not  in  consequence  of 
fewer  men  being  in  Orders  that  the  change  came 
about  ? — Largely.  All  the  Fellows  except  two  or  three 
had  to  be  in  Holy  Orders  in  old  times,  and  there  were 
many  valuable  livings  in  the  gift  or  patronage  of  the 
College,  which  enabled  these  Fellows  to  retire  early 
in  life.  During  the  last  forty  years  only  four  Fel- 
lows have  taken  Holy  Orders. 

575.  Chairman. — You  would  abolish  that  system 
of  seniority  for  that  reason? — Yes;  and  another 
reason  why  it  seems  to  me  undesirable  to  continue 
the  system  by  which  a body  of  men,  who  gain  their 
position  as  the  Senior  Fellows  do,  are  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  all  the  departments  of  University 
life  is  the  specialisation  of  studies.  The . increasing 
specialisation  of  studies  and  the  growth  of  profes- 
sional schools  has  made  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  any  single  body  of  men,  no  matter  how  capable 
or  impartial,  to  control  all  the  departments  of  Uni- 
versity life.  It  is  essential  that  if  these  various 
departments  are  to  be  carried  on  with  due  efficiency, 
the  power  over  these  departments  should  be  entrusted 
to  syndicates,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  special 
knowledge  to  fit  them  for  that  work. 

576.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  number 
the  Governing  Body  should  consist  of?— I have  not 
come  to  any  final  conclusion  about  that.  I thought 
that  was  rather  a matter  of  detail ; but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  it  should  be  about  nine. 

577.  The  whole  of  them  elected  except  the  Provost? 
— The  whole  of  them  elected  except  the  Provost. 

578.  The  Provost  you  would  make  an  ex-officio 
member  ? — Certainly. 

579.  And  he  would  be  Chairman?— He  would  be 
Chairman. 

m - 58?-  Then  ,with  regard  to  election  to  Fellowships, 

m‘u  * . , ,,  , ,,  , , you  have  made  some  suggestions.  You  say  that  there 

thStl'  Well WOuld  not  .trust  the  central  body  to  do  should  be— “ (1)  A superior  age  limit  for  election  to 

nof  auZYilI  our  ,esPel;ience. 15  that  a central  body  is  Fellowship;  (2)  an  age  limit  for  retirement  there- 
But  ^t^fa^ory.ru  a matter  of  that  sort  from;  (3)  election  on  the  result  of  published  work, 

detail  ’ f*  aU’  that  1S  a matter  merely  of  without  examination  ; (4)  election  of  Professors  as 

rrr  v i , t ,,  such  to  Fellowships ; (5)  appointment  of  readers  for 

you^wished  rather  struck  with  the  condition  a limited  period”  ; and  you  say  that  those  proposals 

I rfirnld  . ?°.se  upon  the  central  body  ?— What  have  your  sympathy,  and  you  concur  with  themf  Are 
the  central!  d°  ls  Yu*1*  ^ 13  es*entl^1  th.at  not  the  Readerships  very  much  analogous  to  the  Pro- 

SuMval  ti,  haTO  h+!  P°Wer  °f  glV1Dg  ltS  £sional  Fellowships,  which  Dr.  Tarllton  spoke  of?- 

Tin  Yr,  i°  YheSe  “utters-  . ' , Yes  ; but  I do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Tarleton’s  view, 

seDMateBoflYS  Ir  WOald  be  advisable  to  have  that  the  present  Fellowship  system  ought  to  be  com 

t S 0r  of  Sadies  ?_  tinned  in  the  form  we  see  it  now.  I admit  the  great 

tl  1 this— that  before  anything  is  advantages  of  the  system,  whereby  men  are  elected 
in  the  u JS’i  -SS  ^h°  ate  presumably  experts  upon  the  results  of  examinations  only,  and,  especially 


good  reason  for  so  overruling  it. 

would  not  be  enough  to  make  it  a condition 
S®,1  the  Governing  Body  should  have  con- 
sulted  the  Board  of  Studies  ?— Well,,  if  you  reformed 
eGovernmg  Body  I think  it  might  be  sufficient. 


strong  political  and  religious  feeling,  it  is  l 
thing  that  everybody  should  see  that  these  elections 
are  thoroughly  impartial.  You  secure  that  by  this 
system  of  examination,  and  there  is  this  further  ad- 
vantage about  the  present  system  of  electing  to  Fel- 


568  Then  vm  nrmirotn  **  ?lgIlt  “ sufficient.  lowships— that  as  a man  cannot  be  exp. 

Body  ?—I  do  y°U  propose  reform  Ibe  Governing  his  Fellowship  because  of  efficiency  in  a 


be e1"-  Jpjg  3fciW£12 


yyy  i*  ’ b^fc  1 wlsh  Trinity  tradition  is  that  a man  should  be  an  all- 

succeeds  to  Yhe’BndvPSt  T ™ b?  W£lcl\  * ““  round  man,  and  that  has  proved  in  the  past  very 

than  his  colleLm,  T 3 beCaY?  he  llved  lon?er  beneficial  in  enabling  the  life  of  the  Society  to  be 

that  if  von-  wished  °U*d  amPbfy  my  reasons  for  widened  to  some  extent,  and  in  enabling  men  to 

take  interest  in  the  work  of  their  colleagues. 
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581.  But  is  there  not  also  a great  disadvantage  in 
keeping  men  upon  tenter-hooks  for  five  years? — Yes, 
and  I think  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages. The  course  is  so  long,  and  the  competition  so 
keen,  that  men  rarely  succeed  until  the  third  or  fourth 
attempt,  although  there  have  been  cases  of  success  at 
the  first  or  second  trial ; but  I should  think  the  average 
period  would  be  three  or  four  years. 

582.  We  have  been  told  that  the  average  number  of 
attempts  made  by  successful  candidates  for  Fellowship 
was  five? — I should  not  have  thought  it  was  so  high, 
but  at  any  rate,  many  men  do  not  now  get  their  Fel- 
lowship until  they  have  reached  thirty  years  of  age,  . 
and  their  freshness  has  gone  before  they  enter  upon 
their  life’s  work.  And  then  there  is  this  further  dis- 
advantage— that  they  are  elected  for  life,  and  that, 
if  they  five  long  enough,  they  will  succeed  as  of  right 
to  a seat  on  the  Board,  without  any  regard  to  their 
services  to  the  college  or  to  the  reputation  gained  by 
them.  The  consequence  of  that  is,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  that  a certain  number  of  men  are  content 
to  treat  their  Fellowship  as  a prize  rather  than  as  a 
profession. 

583.  What  do  you  say  to  this  scheme  ? Supposing 
you  first  made  all  men  who  had  obtained  a certain 
eminence  in  Moderatorships,  and  had  obtained  a cer- 
tain number  of  marks,  eligible  for  Fellowships — sup- 
posing you  made  it  a sine  qua  non  that  they  should 
first  have  attained  that  line,  and  that,  as  between 
them,  the  choice  should  be  determined  by  their  merits, 
as  ascertained  by  dissertations  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  dissertations  published  in  any  learned  jour- 
nal, wonld  such  a scheme  as  that  work? — Such  a 
scheme  would  be  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  I have 
myself  thought  out ; it  only  differs  from  it  in  detail. 
What  I have  thought  has  been  this— that  the  present 
studentships  might  be  utilised  as  provisional  Fellow- 
ships, with  this  difference:  the  student  at  present 
gets  £100  a year  for  five  years,  and  no  duties ; I would 
give  him  £150  a year  and  put  certain  duties  upon 
him,  either  in  the  way  of  teaching,  or  in  the  way  of 
research,  or  in  the  way  of  assisting  our  Professors; 
and  I would  watch  him  during  those  five  years  to  see 
if  he  was  a good  teacher,  and  to  see  how  he  got  on 
generally ; and  out  of  the  students  so  elected  I would 
choose  one  every  year — I think  one  would  be  quite 
enough  each  year — who  would  be  elected  by  the  Go- 
verning Body  on  the  reports  which  they  received 
from  the  various  Syndicates  or  Faculties  as  to,  first, 
the  need  that  they  had  for  an  additional  teacher,  or 
an  additional  investigator,  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment, and,  secondly,  on  their  report  as  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  j'oung  man. 

584.  On  his  merits  generally  ?— On  his  merits  gene- 
rally. One  year  it  might  be  desirable  to  elect  a 
classical  scholar,  another  year  a biologist,  another 
veaT  a philosopher ; and  before  the  Board  determined 
what  they  would  do,  they  ought  to  get  reports  from 
the  different  Faculties,  which  would  lay  before  them 
the  needs  of  the  several  schools,  and  also  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  the  existing  students  were  held  by  those 
competent  to  judge. 

585.  Can  a man  obtain  a studentship  in  any  sub- 
ject for  instance,  if  he  is  a pure  chemist,  or  a pure 
biologist,  can  he  obtain  one? — No. 

586.  Therefore  a man  may  be  of  the  utmost  emi- 
nence in  a particular  line,  and  yet  not  be  eligible  to 
become  a Fellow? — That  is  the  weak  spot,  if  that 
system  of  mine  stood  alone,  but  I would  also  give 
the  Board  power,  instead  of  electing  one  of  the  new 
scholars,  these  young  men,  to  elect  a professor. 

587.  With  a Fellowship  attached? — Yes. 

588.  Then  you  would  have  Professor  -Fellowships  ?— 

1 DOfc  make  any  once  a man  was 


589  Wonld  there  not  be  this  difficulty:  supposin 
you  elected  a man  because  he  was  a professor,  a!nd  h 
reased  to  be  a professor,  he  would  still  remain  . 
i'eiiow  He  would  not  be  elected  ht.W  he  was  i 
Life.  Professor,  or  a man  whose  services  would  b 
retained. 

590.  Supposing  he  is  a Life  Professor,  but  resign 
his  professorship,  must  he  resign  his  FeUowshii 
also  ?— That  I have  not  thought  about.  I think  if  h 
Whip  to  professorshiP  he  should  resign  his  Fel 

591.  That  would  make  the  Fellowship  a conditio, 

d ffii?l^  leS80rS^P  pos8ibl7 ; I see  there  is  ; 

difficulty  there  of  which  I had  not  thought. 


592.  Then  would  you  propose  to  elect  any  Fellows  as 
Research  Fellows?— Oh,  yes,  that  would  come  under 
what  I say  about  the  tutorial  system.  I do  not 
think  the  present  plan  is  at  all  a good  one,  by  which 
every  Fellow  succeeds  as  of  right  to  the  office  of 
tutor,  and  has  to  deliver  lectures,  whether  such  lec- 
tures are  good  or  not. 

593.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  tutorial 
work  is  done  by  tutors? — Yes,  and  I would  let  much 
of  the  tutorial  work  be  done  by  the  provisional 
Fellows. 

594.  You  have  made  some  observations  upon  the 
question  of  women  undergraduates,  and  you  have  said 
that  the  provisions  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
undergraduate  lectures  are,  in  your  opinion,  unsatis- 
factory. Would  you  like  to  add  anything  on  that 
subject? — This  is  a subject  which  has  come  a good 
deal  under  my  notice  as  Warden  of  the  principal 
Women’s  College,  and  as  having  been  connected 
with  Women’s  Colleges  for  twenty-five  years.  For 
many  years  a considerable  agitation  went  cn  upon 
this  subject  of  the  provision  by  Trinity  College  for 
women  undergraduates,  and  some  of  those  who  took  a 
chief  part  in  it  were  closely  connected  with  Alexandra 
College,  but  it  was  never  contemplated  by  them  that 
when  women  were  admitted  to  Trinity  College  they 
would  be  admitted  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
sitting  on  the  same  benches  as  the  men  undergraduates, 
that  there  should  be  no  age  limit,  that  girls  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  should  be  walking  about  the  courts,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  residential  privileges  of  a suit- 
able kind  provided  for  them.  There  is  now  a very  com- 
petent lady  Registrar,  who  gives  the  girls  advice  as  to 
what  lectures  to  attend,  and  who  to  some  extent  is  re- 
sponsible for  them  ; but  there  is  no  hostel  or  residence, 
there  is  no  social  life  provided  for  them  of  the  kind 
which  the  men  undergraduates  enjoy,  and  many  per- 
sons— myself  for  one — think  it  extremely  undesirable 
that  girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  a men’s  college  and  sit  with  them 
side  by  side  on  the  same  benches  as  they  do  here. 
I certainly  would  not  allow  my  own  daughter  to  do 
it.  Another  consequence  of  admitting  women  is  this : 
Alexandra  College  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the 
opening  of  Dublin  University  to  women,  and  we  rejoice 
that  they  should  possess  that  privilege,  and  we  have 
done  our  best  to  persuade  our  own  girls  to  enter. 
We  now  find  that  when  they  do  so  it  is  to  our  direct 
disadvantage;  they  leave  us  at  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
instead  of  remaining  until  twenty,  and  so  we  not  only 
lose  the  prestige  of  having  them,  but  we  suffer  be- 
cause we  lose  their  fees.  What  we  had  hoped,  and 
had  often  contemplated,  was  that  certain  lecturers  at 
the  Alexandra  College  should  be  recognised  as  lec- 
turers by  Trinity  College,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
freshmen,  students’  pass  lectures  at  the  Alexandra 
College  should  count  for  Trinity  College.  We  were 
told  some  time  ago  that  certain  lecturers  at  Alexandra 
College  would  be  recognised,  but  that  we  must  pay  for 
these  ourselves,  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a con- 
cession that  Alexandra  College  was  likely  to  bene- 
fit by. 

595.  The  Provost  told  us  yesterday  that  he  thought 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in’  recognising  any 
teachers  outside  the  college? — I admit  the  difficulty, 
but  there  is  a further  matter  iu  connection  with  that 
which  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning.  When  women 
were  admitted  to  Trinity  in  the  first  instance,  a 
Syllabus  of  Regulations  was  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Board,  and  one  of  those  regulations  was  that 
if  there  was  a class  of  women,  eight  in  number,  who 
desired  to  be  lectured  to  outside  Trinity  College,  the 
Board  would  provide  a lecturer  provided  they  got  the 
consent  of  the  Tutors’  Committee,  or  of  some  other 
committee,  I am  not  certain  which  it  was.  Well,  of 
course,  the  Council  of  Alexandra  College  thought  that 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  we  made  application  ac- 
cordingly for  our  eight  girls,  but  we  were  told  that  the 
committee  would  not  give  its  consent.  That  matter 
has  never  been  taken  up;  the  regulation  has  always 
been  a dead  letter,  and  I do  not  think,  in  fact,  that 
it  was  practicable.  I quite  see  the  difficulty  that  the 
Board  had  in  carrying  that  out,  but  we  at  Alexandra 
College  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  recognition 
of  the  work  we  have  done  in  aid  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  that  it 
is  a very  poor  return,  after  that  forty  years  of  work, 
that  we  should  ourselves  not  only  suffer  financially 
very  serious  loss,  but  should  also  lose  the  prestige  of 
continuing  the  education  of  these  girls  when  they  leave 
school. 
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596.  Your  proposal  would  be  to  recognise  the  provi- 
sion by  Alexandra  College  of  certain  teachers? — Yes, 
only  of  certain  teachers. 

597.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  reform  you  would 
wish,  I suppose? — That  is  the  substance  of  it. 

598.  I suppose  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  girls 
who  do  attend  Trinity  College,  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  existing  arrangements  ? — Well,  I am  not,  but  they 
are  not  quite  easy  to  alter,  and  there  is  room,  of 
course,  for  difference  of  opinion.  I do  not  think  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  a University  like  this 
without  any  restrictions,  and  without  any  questions 
being  asked.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  an  age  limit ; I think  also  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  they 
should  live  either  with  their  parents  or  in  a recog- 
nised hostel.  I think  that  to  allow  them  to  live  in 
lodgings,  with  their  brothers,  or  with  others,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  Dublin,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

599.  But  subject  to  those  conditions  you  would  be 
satisfied  that  women  should  be  admitted? — Oh,  yes, 
and  I rejoice  that  women  are  admitted  to  University 
privileges.  Of  course  when  I speak  of  lecturers  for 
women  being  provided,  I mean  that  the  fees  of  those 
lecturers  should  be  paid  by  Trinity  College.  Obviously  . 
it  is  not  at  all  a reasonable  bargain  if  Trinity  College 
say,  “ We  will  take  sixteen  guineas  a year,  but  you 
at  Alexandra  College  may,  if  you  like^  lecture  at  your 
own  charges.” 

600.  But  supposing  that  they  did  not  take  the  six- 
teen guineas? — Oh,  we  should  only,  of  course,  ask 
for  a small  fraction  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  students. 

601.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Do  you  mean  that 
Trinity  College  should  have  no  share  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  students  ? — No,  I say  that  we  at  Alexandra 
College  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the 
supervision  of  lectures  in  certain  subjects — those  sub- 
jects probably  which  the  majority  of  girls  desire ; we 
think  it  more  satisfactory  that  those  lectures  should 
be  delivered  at  Alexandra  College  than  here  in  Trinity 
College  rooms;  but  if  we  did  that  we  should  expect 
that  Trinity  College  should  refund  to  Alexandra  Col- 
lege a suitable  portion  of  the  fees  which  they  received 
from  women  undergraduates. 

602.  You  think  that  they  should  return  to  you  what 
they  themselves  would  have  expended  if  they  had  given 
those  lectures? — Yes. 

603.  Chairman-. —The  next  head  you  deal  with  in 
your  paper  is  in  regard  to  Ordinary  Examinations. 
You  speak  in  the  first  place  of  the  examinations  being 
too  numerous,  and  not  sufficiently  strict,  and  you  ob- 
ject to  a curious  kind  of  system  which  appears  to  exist 
called  “ post-mortem  examinations,”  which  I have 
never  heard  of  before  in  that  sense. 

604.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  it  is  supple1- 
mental  examinations? — Worse  than  that.  The  number 
t ®la“ination8  is,  I venture  to  think,  too  large,  and 
I should  hope  that  in  future,  attendances  upon  at  least 
one  or  two  courses  of  lectures  would  be  required  of 
all  students.  That  would  enable  us  toi  dispense  with 
one  or  two  examinations.  The  number  of  examinations 
is  too  large,  also,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
students,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  Fellows ; 
a very  large  amount  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  con- 
ducting these  examinations — a most  wearying  and 
ffimnilt  task — and  the  examiners  devote  themselves 
t°  their  work  with  th9  greatest  possible  impartiality 
and  care,  but  it  takes  a great  deal  out  of  them,  anil 
mkes  up  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed. 
-Che  marks  would  he  better  if  there  were  fewer  exam- 
inations and  a higher  standard  set ; I think  you  should 
insist  upon  at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  any  subject. 

605.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the 
standard  now  ?— I have  not  myself  taken  part  in  these 
Aerm  Examinations  for  seme  time,  but  in  my  time  it 
was  about  thirty  per  cent. 


606.  That  cetrfcainly  does  seem,  little? — There  are  Dvibun 

also  cases  which  happen  often,  in  which  a candidate  has  

failed  in  some  important  subject — passed  in  the  others,  Oct.  17,  1906. 
but  failed  in  an  important  subject— and  whereas  in  , — _ 

the  old  days  he  thereby  lost  the  examination,  very  The  Very  Kev. 
often  now  representations  are  made  to  the  authori-  ioUn 

ties  as  to  the  great  hardship  of  ibis  young  man  losing  0f 

the  whole  year  because  he  lias  failed  in  one  subject,  st  Patrick’s 
and  accordingly  a special  examination  is  provided  for  Archbishop 
him,  say,  a month  or  six  weeks  later.  Well,  I need  King’s 
not  say  that  that  tends  to  lower  the  whole  standard,  Lecturer  in 
because  if  that  system  continues  it  will  get  to  be  Divinity, 
known  that  a man  can  get  through  his  examination 
even  though  he  has  failed  in  an  important  subject. 

607.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — That  is  quite  new,  is  it 
not?  It  was  not  so  in  my  time? — Nor  in  my  time 
either.  The  system  is  defended,  I should  say,  on  this 
ground — that  cases  of  great,  hardship  will  arise  if  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  tutors 
form  Hie  habit  of  representing  to  the  authorities  the 
great  hardship  that  will  result  if  the  man  is  ploughed. 

My  answer  to  that  is,  that  you  must  always  have  hard 
cases  in  any  system  that  may  be  instituted. 

608.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  tendemey  is  far  each 
tutor  to  try  in  this  way  to  assist  his  own  pupils? — Hie 
tutor  will  go  to  the  Senior  lecturer  and  say,  “Well, 
it  is  very  hard,  you  have  let  such  and  such  a man 
through  ; you  have  given  him  a post-mortem,  and  you 
ought  to  have  given  this  other  one  a post-mortem.”  I 
think  the  system  would  be  better  if  there  were 
shorter  courses,  not-  so  great  a variety  of  subjects,  and 
a very  much  higher  standard  insisted  upon. 

609.  With  reference  to  “ Celtic  Languages,”  I think 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  teaching  in  that 
subject? — I have  really  said,  I think,  in  that  para- 
graph all  tliat  1 want  to  say  about  that  subject ; I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  greater  facility  should  he 
given  than  is  now  the  case  in.  an  Irish  University  for 
the  study  of  Irish  Literature  and  the  Irish  Language, 

610..  The  only  remaining  head  of  your  paper  is 
“ Recent  Proposals  and  Reforms.”  That  is  a large 
subject,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  about  it? — I think  I have  gone  over  all  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  paragraph  4,  about  the  scheme 
that  has  recently  been  put.  forward  by  a certain 
number  of  Fellows  and  professors  for  widening  the 
constitution  of.  Trinity  College  by  providing  two  or 
three  seats  on  the  Governing  Body  for  Roman 
Catholics,  as  such. 

611.  That  you  object  to? — I object  to  that  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I think  that  proposal 
has  already  been  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  who  are  the  only  people  entitled  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  then, 

I think  also  that  there  is  a legal  objection.  I am 
not  a lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Thirdly,  I would  lay  stress  upon 
this — that  although  the  temporary  character  of  the 
proposal  has  been  insisted  upon  by  those  who  brought 
it  forward,  it  seems  to  me  to  require  a very  small 
acquaintance!  with  public  affairs  to  know  tliat  privi- 
leges of  that  kind,  after  twenty-five  years,  could  not 
be  withdrawn.  You  may  withdraw  a penalty,  hut  not 
a privilege. 

612.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I have  only  one  question 
to  ask  you,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  Governing 
Body.  There  are  certain  offices  usually  held  by  the 
Senior  Fellows.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  there  are 
any  of  those  offices — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Bursar  or  Senior  Lecturer— which  you  think  ought  to 
be  held  by  a member  of  the  new  Governing  Body? — 

The  Bursar  ought  to  be  a member  of  the  new  Govern- 
ing Body. 

613.  And  what  about  the  Senior  Lecturer? — I think 
he  ought  also,  but  I am  not  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  office  of  Senior  Lecturer  in  its 
present  form. 


After  ct  short  adjournment. 


614.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— Just  one  or  two  ques- 
“T  011  subject  of  women’s  education.  You  have 
poJcen  of  the  Alexandra  College,  and  there  are  other 
™ere  w°men  are  receiving  University  educa 
m.  • Ahere  are,  but  I do  not  know  much  about  them. 

Mary;s  CoHege,  in,  I think,  Merrion- 
»ti<1  ri  J8  ohiefly  under  the  Roman  Catholics, 

Sians  18  8k°  a C"lege  in  Belfast>  of  the  Preeby- 
616.  The  number  of  your  University  students  ap- 


pears to  be  so  small  that  I wondered  whether  there 
was  any  possibility  of  combination,  between  the  differ- 
ent places  devoted  to  women’s  education? — I do  noi 
think  it  would  be  very  easy ; I think  there  would  be 
difficulties  about  it.  Belfast  is  too  far  away  to  admit 
of  any  co-aperation,  and  I think  there  would  other 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  question  of  possible 
co-operation  between  Alexandra  College,  which  is 
exclusively  denominational  in  one  direction,  and  St. 
Mary’s  College,  which  is  denomination*!  in  another. 
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616.  But  if  the  teachers  of  women  students  were  to 
be  recognised,  they  must  be  recognised  under  some 
general  rules,  I suppose? — Clearly,  I think. 

617.  And  what  you  would  have  is  the  recognition 
of  the  Institution  ? — We  do  not  ask  that.  I think  the 
Council  of  Alexandra  College  felt  that  there  would  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  granting  a recognition  of  the 
Institution  as  such,  because  it  would  bring  in  ques- 
tions of  affiliation,  and  so  on,  and  all  that  was  asked 
was  that  certain  teachers  should  be  recognised. 

618.  That  could  be  only  done  under  a general  rule 
by  which  women  lecturers  possessing  certain  qualifica- 
tions and  actually  engaged  in  teaching  should  be  re- 
cognised 1 — Yes. 

619.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Slay  l interpose  here 
that  at  the  University  of  London  the  rule  is  that  the 
teacher  can  only  be  recognised  at  a public  teaching 
institution,  an  institution  which  is  not  carried  on  for 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  a very  desirable  tiling? — Yes,  very  de- 
sirable ; I had  not  thought  of  that. 

620.  In  your  proposals  as  regards  the  Fellow- 
ships you  suggested  that  the  Professors  might 
possibly  be  elected ; at  the  same  time,  possibly, 
one  of  th el  Students  might  he  elected,  and  you  might 
have  Professor  and  Student  competing  for  the  one  ap- 
pointment, or  practically  competing  for  it? — They 
would  not  go  up  for  an  examination  in  common,  but 
both  would,  of  course,  be  candidates. 

621.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a desirable  state 
of  things — would  it  not  he  awkward  to  have  a Professor 
possibly  superseded  by  one  of  his  students  being 
elected  over  his  head  ? — I thought  it  would  rather  work 
out  in  this  way — that  it  would  be  a generally  under- 
stood thing  that  all  the  students  were  applicants  for 
Fellowship  every  year,  and  that  the  Board  might  elect 
any  one  of  them  that  it  pleased,  or  the  Board  might 
elect  none  of  them.  I did  not  contemplate  a formal 
candidature  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  need  of  formal  application, 
because  it  would  be  very  well  known. 

622.  That  would  be  rather  my  point— that  in  a re- 
latively small  Corporation  like  this  it  would  be  rather 
a blow  to  a Professor  to  have  a student  elected  over  his 
head  in  his  own  subject : would  not  that  tend  to  di- 
minish his  authority  with  the  students? — In  his  own 
subject,  yes,  it  might ; that  is  a matter  which  would 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  electing  body,  I should 
think. 

623.  Do  you  think  that  one  a year  is  sufficient  ? — 
Yes,  I think  if  you  had  more  than  one  a year  you 
might  get  into  financial  difficulties. 

624.  Chateiian. — You  do  not  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  certain  Professorships  attached  to  Fel- 
lowships?— I have  not  thought  about  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  that  alternative,  and  perhaps  I ought  not 
to  answer  hastily. 

625.  That  certain  Professorships  should  be  principal 
ones,  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  Professor,  and 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  associate  those  with 
Fellowships? — Yes ; that  might  get  over  the  difficulty. 

626.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — To  come  to  another 
point,  you  expressed  your  desiTe  that  all  candidates 
for  degrees  should  have  attended  one  or  two  Courses  of 
Lectures.  Do  many  of  what  I may  call  your  external 
candidates  for  degrees  come  from  a distance  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  proportions,  but  a much  smaller 
number  come  from  England,  for  example,,  than  used 
to  when  I was  an  undergraduate. 

627.  But  in  Ireland? — A considerable  number  come 
from  the  country. 

628.  Mr.  Butcher. — The  returns  show  that  forty  per 
cent,  come  from  County  Dublin,  and  twenty  per  cent, 
from  Ulster. 

629.  Sir  Abthur  Rucker.— Then  in  the  case  of  a 
man  from  the  country,  you  would  bring  him  up  for 
three  months  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  system  by  which  a 
man  is  able  to  get  a degree  without  attending  anv 
lectures,  and  by  the  result  of  an  examination  alone,  is 
not  desirable. 

630.  I am  not  now  defending  either  course ; but 
taking  the  ordinary  arguments  in  favour  of  external 
degrees,  that  would  practically  diminish  the  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  a degree  of  poor  students,  who 
cannot  come  up  to  Trinity  for  any  length  of  time  ?— 
No  doubt  we  should  lose  a few,  but  the  value  of  the 
degree  would  be  increased  all  round. 

631.  And  you  are  prepared  to  face  the  consequences 
of  that? — I personally  am.  I have,  of  course,  no 
right  at  all  to  speak  for  the  Fellows  in  this  matter. 
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632.  It  is  your  opinion,  I suppose,  that  if  Trinity 
College  is  to  be  continued  as  an  independent  University, 
it  should  be  undenominational  1 — That  its  constitution, 
should  be  practically  as  it  is  now,  yes. 

633.  But  would  you  say,  as  it  is  now,  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  admit  schools  of  other  denomi- 
nations ? — Certainly. 

634.  You  would? — Certainly. 

635.  Do  you  think  that  arrangement  would  be  satis-, 
factory  to  them  unless  there  were  on  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  College  persons  who,  though  not  neces- 
sarily put  on  as  representatives  of  the  denominations, 
belonged  to  them? — I do  not  think  it  would  ever  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  have  never 
desired  or  asked  for  a scheme  of  that  sort.  I know 
that  at  one  time  a certain  section  of  the  Presbyterians 
desired  closer  alliance — I know  that  as  a matter  of 
fact — but  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  thought 
they  were  sufficiently  provided  for  in  Belfast. 

636.  I understand  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan 
put  forward  by  the  Junior  Fellows*-— I rather  gather 
that  from  what  you  have  put  forward  this  morning — 
hut  do  you  see  any  way  of  getting  over  the  transitional 
period  from  the  state  of  things  which  exists  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  members  of  the  College  are 

' chiefly  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ? — No.  With 
regard  to  the  Divinity  Schools,  I do  not  think  that 
is  ever  likely  to  get  beyond  the  region  of  theory.  In 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I am  pretty  sure  it 
would  not ; and  in  tin'  case  of  the  Presbyterians,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  a 
Divinity  College  in  Dublin,  much  as  I should  like  to 
see  it,  because  they  seem  to  have  sufficient  provision 
in  Belfast,  and  also  in  Derry,  and  the  majority  do 
not  want  it.  So  that  I think  that  this  proposition, 
made  with  the  utmost  sincerity  by  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College,  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  any- 
body, except,  possibly,  the  Methodists. 

637.  Dr.  Jackson. — With  regard  to  what  has  been 
said  about  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  choice  of 
Professors  to  be  Fellows,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
combine  what  I may  call  the  Oxford  method,  by 
which  Professorships  are  attached  to  Fellowships  in 
particular  colleges,  and  the  Cambridge  method,  by 
which  each  college  is  empowered  and  encouraged  to 
elect  one  or  more  Professors  to  Fellowships ; and, 
further,  might  it  not  be  possible  for  the  electing 
Board  in  one  case  to  announce  that  they  have  elected 
So-and-So,  Professor,  to  be  a Fellow ; and  in  the 
other  case  to  announce  that  on  such  a date  they  would, 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a Student  to  be  a Fellow? 
Would  not  that  meet  altogether  the  suggested  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  he  a rivalry  between  the 
Professor  and  the  Student  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  some 
such  method  might  get  over  the  difficulty. 

638.  Might  I ask  you,  under  your  Student  scheme, 
which  is  like  one  that  I have  been  thinking  of 
for  a very  long  time  for  my  own  University,  what 
would  the  qualification  be?  He  would,  of  course, 
undergo  an  examination? — Students  are  elected,  of 
course,  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  present. 

639.  Oh,  yes,  I see. — A “ student  ” with  us  means 
a person  who  has  got  the  most  distinguished  degree 
in  mathematics  and  some  kindred  subject,  speaking 
roughly,  or  in  classics-  and  so  on. 

640.  Then,  practically,  the  studentship  is  given  by 
examination,  and  these  probationers  would  be  merely 
Students  chosen  in  that  way? — Yes.  I can  put  the 
thing  mor©  shortly:  the  students,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  every  year,  are  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
graduates  in  honours. 

641.  I see.  And  if  you  were  to  make  this  a part  of 
a scheme  of  reform,  would  you  be  content  to  give  these 
studentships  simply  on  performance,  or  would  you 
require  as  a condition  that  the  man  should  declare 
for  academic  work  of  a probationary  sort? — Yes.  At 
present  the  student  receives  £100  a year,  which  is 
merely  a prize ; he  can  take  that  away  with  him  to 
the  Bar  or  abroad.  I would  give  him  £150,  but  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  away  ; I would  require  him 
to  remain  and  pursue  research,  either  under  a member 
of  his  faculty  or  otherwise. 

642.  Possibly  with  some  limitation  of  amount,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  narrowing  himself  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

643.  I think  that  is  all’  I want  to  ask  you  on  that 
point.  As  regards  your  scheme  for  a Governing  Body, 
I recognise  that  there  is  an  institution  which  is  called 
almost  indifferently  “Trinity  College”  and  “The 
University  of  Dublin.”  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to 
have  two  substantial  Governing  Bodies,  the  one  for 
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the  University  aspect,  the  other  for  the  College  aspect. 
Is  there  not  a rather  obvious  distinction  between  the 
■work  of  the  University  and  the  work  of  the  College, 
and  if  you  were  reforming  your  Governing  Body  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  make  two  Governing  Bodies,  one 
to  have  the  Collegiate  functions,  the  other  the  strictly 
University  functions  ? — If  a further  College  were  to 
be  introduced  into  the  University,  I recognise  that  a 
Governing  Body  for  the  University  as  distinct  from 
the  College  would  be  necessary,  but  if  Trinity  College 
is  to  be  left  in  its  present  condition,  as  a single  Col- 
lege in  the  University  of  Dublin,  I do  not  think  any- 
thing practical  would  be  gained  by  establishing  a 
separate  Board — a separate  Governing  Body.  We 
have  at  present  the  Board  and  the  Council — the  Board 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  University  Council — and 
although  the  University  Council  has  discharged  cer- 
tain useful  functions  in  the  past,  we  have  found  the 
dual  machinery  extremely  cumbrous. 

644.  Chairman. — The  Scotch  University,  which  is 
somewhat  in  the  same  position,  I think,  has  only  one 
system  of  government— not  a dual  system?— I think 

645.  Dr.  Jackson. — What  I was  thinking  of  is  that 
the  Professors  are,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
College,  and  I value  exceedingly  the  corporate  indivi- 
duality of  a College,  and  should  like  to  see  the  Pro- 
fessors represented  without  their  being  intruded  upon 
the  Collegiate  Society. — Yes. 

646.  Mr.  Butcher. — I think  there  is  only  one  point 
upon  which  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question.  It 
is  on  the  question  of  making  residence  compulsory  for 
graduation,  and  I notice  that  you  say  no  student 
should  be  permitted  to  take  a Degree  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  least  one  full  Course  of  Lectures.  Would  you 
go  further,  and  say  that  in  no  case  shall  the  passing 
of  examinations  be  taken  as  a substitute  for  residence 
and  attendance  at  Lectures  ? — I do  not  think  that  in 
any  case  the  passing  of  examinations  can  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  which  are  gained  by 
attendance  upon  Lectures,  but  I am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  require  more  than  one  term  of 
Lectures  from  a great  number  of  our  men.  I think 
a great  number  of  our  men  could  not  afford  to  come 
up  from  the  North  of  Ireland— men  such  as  Sir  Arthur 
Rucker  asked  me  about. 

647.  Into  residence? — Into  residence. 

648.  I notice  that  in  all  twenty  to  twenty-two  (it 
varies  m different  years)  took  their  Degrees  without 
residence.  That  is  something  like  12  per  cent,  which 
is  considerable,  though  in  actual  numbers  not  so  im- 
portant. On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  to  establish 
that  number  in  the  College  would  be  a very  great  gain, 
it  it  were  feasible? — I should  like  to  establish  the 
principle  first,  and  the  establishment  of  it  would  not 
involve  any  violent  reform,  because  the  number  who 
_ ,Presfnt  ,'take  ^ir  Degree  without  having 
previously  attended  any  Lectures  is  so  small.  The 
introduced 1,15  n0t  he  violent>  if  what  1 propose  Were 

649.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— The  first  thing  I wish  to 

W,llTt  -I0U  have  said  is  with  reference  to  the 
Catechetical  Wures  and  the  College  Chapel.  You  say 
that  you  think  the  College  Chapel  might  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Might 
isltthln  app?™ts  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  ; 

tle  Divinity  Professors  are  ap- 
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.c°ntrol  has  the  Provost  over  the  Chapel? 
has  thp  ihllm^ate  ordinary  ’>  that  is  to  say,  he 
altWww  £f  the  under  his  control,  and 

had  Anthat  haS  wo*ked  very  well,  because  we  have 
It  raLS  recently  a clergyman  as  Provost,  and 
beroTtS-  pi  haT®  a ?ro,vost  who  is  a staunch  mem- 
Serentfu ^urch’. Jet  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
him  P°?ifcl°n  of  provost  which  would  make 

m n“ble  for  that  Particular  duty, 
thr  ' ^ RHAN' — I do  not  think  we  need  so  into 
Pursne^at11  wLvf  School?— No;  I think  to 

tion  th  t 0llld  **  to  touch  upon  a distinct  ques- 

the  ,uesHon  of 

»P»rt  ™ Trinity  for 
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in  the  way  in  which  we  do  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so, 
and  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  have  any- 
thing of  that  sort  within  the  walls  of  a men’s  Col- 
lege. 

655.  You  would  wish  tint  r.n  age  limit  should  be 
established  ? — Yes. 

656.  What  age  limit  ?— Eighteen. 

657.  When  a lady  gets  one  of  these  prizes  that  Sir 
John  Nutting  gave  in  the  Intermediate,  would  she, 
if  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  taking  it  up  ?— Yes  ; but  I think  it  is  ex- 
tremely  undesirable  to  encourage  Middle  Grade  Ex- 
hibitioners, whether  men  or  women.  I think  Trinity 
College  has  made  a great  mistake  in  attempting  to 
attract  boys  who  were  Middle  Grade  Exhibitioners. 

658.  You  would  not  allow  ladies  to  enter?— Yes. 

659.  But  Sir  John  Nutting’s  prizes  would  always 
go  to  boys  ? — The  whole  matter  might  be  raised. 

660.  The  girls  who  come  here  mostly  qualify  for 
teaching,  do  they  not,  later  on?— I think  so. 

661.  About  eighty  per  cent,  probably?— A large  pro- 
portion. 

662.  In  the  case  of  a girl  who  goes  through  the 
Courses,  and  gets  a Pass  Degree,  is  that  sufficient 
preparation,  do  you  consider,  to  qualify  her  for  teach- 
ing when  she  goes  out?— I think  that  would  not  give 
her  all  the  necessary  preparation  for  teaching;  it 
would  not  give  her  detailed  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  she  would  have  to  teach  if  she  were  a 
governess,  but  I do  not  think  that  could  be  expected. 

663.  Do  you  think  she  would  be  better  taught  in 
the  Alexandra  College,  and  that  she  would  get  more 
Lectures  there  than  here  fitted  to  qualify  her  for 
being  a teacher  later  on  ?— That  is  rather  difficult  to 
answer.  I think  if  we  had  a free  hand  at  Alexandra 
College  we  could  make  arrangements  which  would  be 
better  for  them. 

664.  Would  you  like  any  further  provision  to  be 
made  for  their  residence  inside  the  College  or  not?— I 
should  like  a hostel  to  be  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trinity  College,  somewhere  in  the  suburbs, 
where  the  women  students  could  reside,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  authorities  of  Alexandra  College  should  be  asked 
to  supervise  that.  We  have  suggested  that,  and 
pressed  it  upon  the  Board  before,  but  they  have  not 
fallen  in  with  it. 

665.  Do  you  think  the  Alexandra  College  itself 
would  be  a proper  hostel  for  them?— Yes;  we  have  a 
Residence  house  at  Alexandra  College,  but  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate,  in  addition  to  our  stu- 
dents, all  the  students  of  this  College. 

666.  Supposing,  then,  that  you  had  such  a hostel 
established  in  some  suburb,  what  control  would  you 
give  to  the  Alexandra  College  over  that  hostel  ?— The 
supreme  control  would  of  course  be  in  the  University, 
if  the  hostel  were  established  by  the  University.  Per- 
haps I should  distinguish.  I cannot  say  who  should 
have  the  control  of  such  a hostel  until  I know  who  pays 
for  it,  and  who  takes  the  financial  risk.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  a great  deal  of  financial  risk  if 
we  are  given  some  control.  I think  we  would  pro- 
bably ^be  able  to  work  the  thing  without  losing  money 

667.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— By  “we”  you  mean 
Alexandra  College? — Yes. 

668.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Then  about  lectures  in 
the  Alexandra  College— there  are  at  least  two  of  the 
Lecturers  in  the  School  Trinity  men;  does  Trinity  Col- 
lege accept  their  lectures,  as  a test  ?— Yes  ; the  last 
correspondence  that  passed  between  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  and  the  Alexandra  College  authorities 
on  that  subject  was  concluded  by  a letter  from  Trinity 
College,  in  which  it  was  said  that  those  lectures  would 
be  recognised,  but  that  Alexandra  College  would  have 
to  par.  In  other  words,. Trinity  College  was  willing 
to  recognise  lectures  given  by  another  institution,  for 
which  that  other  institution  paid,  and  thereby  Trinity 
College  would  be  saved  the  cost  of  providing  lectures 
of  its  own.  We  pay  our  Lecturers  now  to  lecture  to 
our  own  students,  but  it  does  not  seem  a reasonable 
proposition  to  ask  us  to  take  in  a number  of  other 
students  of  another  institution,  and  lecture  them  free 
of  charge. 

669.  Mr.  Butcher.— And  they  still  would  have  to 
pay  their  whole  tutorial  fees  to  Trinity  College?— 
Yes. 

670.  Dr.  Jackson. — They  would  not  get  very  much 

m- return  for  their  fees?— No;  " 
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671.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — In  Newnham  and  Girton 
I understand  that  only  ladies  who  are  going  in  for 
honours  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  hostel? — I could 
not  answer  that ; I do  not  know. 

672.  I am  asking  you  whether  you  would  think  that 
girls  going  in  for  Pass  degrees,  and  also  those  going 
in  for  honours,  should  be  together  in  the  same  hostel  ? 
— Yes,  I do. 

673.  Dr.  Jackson. — Newnham  and  Girton  I think 
are  mainly  honours  Colleges,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a strict  rule  such  as  is 
suggested. 

674.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Yet  Miss  Clough  once 
answered,  when  she  was  asked  why  she  did  not  allow 
pass  students  to  leside  with  her,  that  “She  did  not 
want  to  see  the  place  turned  into  a bear  garden.” 
That  was  the  rather  forcible  way  she  put  it.  Does 
Trinity  College  exercise  any  supervision  over  non- 
resident students — 1 mean  amongst  the  boys  ? — No ; 
they  are  supposed  to  come  to  College  Chapel  on 
Sunday  mornings  if  they  reside  within  a certain  dis- 
tance,'and  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

675.  The  attendance  at  service  is  abrogated  now? — 
Oh,  is  that  so?  I thought  that  applied  only  to  the 
week-day  services. 

676.  The  students  who  come  to  Trinity  College  and 
who  do  not  get  rooms  lead  a city  life,  not  a 
University  life  at  all? — I would  not  put  it  so 
strondy  as  that,  because  many  a young  man  living 
outside  gets  a good  deal  of  College  life  ; he  attends  the 
meetings  of  the  Debating  Societies,  joins  in  the  work 
of  the  Clubs,  plays  cricket  and  football,  and  so  on. 

677.  But  would  you  think  it  a good  plan  if  hostels 
for  boys  were  provided? — Yes ; I have  always  been 
anxious  that  that  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
Divinity  students,  with  whom  I have  been  concerned 
very  much  for  many  years.  I think  it  is  absolutely 
important  to  have  some  kind  of  hostel  where  they'  can 
live  and  be  under  some  kind  of  common  discipline. 

678.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  University  has 
made  any  attempt  at  that? — I know  that  the  College 
discouraged  the  proposal  as  regards  the  Divinity  stu- 
dents. 

679.  "Would  you  like  to  see  this  provision  extended 
to  other  students  also? — I should  not  object  to  this 
provision— that  the  men  should  live  in  licensed  lodg- 
ings; I think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  men  should 
live  exactly  where  they  like. 

680.  The  next  point  you  come  to,  I think,  is  the 
Irish  Professorship,  but  before  going  to  that  I would 
ask  why  you  think  shorter  courses  and  a higher  stan- 
dard would  be  desirable.  I have  always  thought  that 
one  great  drawback  of  examinations  in  Trinity  was 
that  they  allowed  so  much  scope  for  cramming,  and 
if  we  had  shorter  courses  it  would  lead  to  still  more 
cramming  and  memorising,  would  it  not? — That  is 
not  my  experience  of  examinations.  I think 
if  yon  can  get  a standard  of  80  per  cent,  on  any  course, 
if  it  is  only  spelling  and  simple  arithmetic,  you  have 
exacted  a pretty  good  test ; it  is  the  standard,  and  not 
the  course,  that  matters  for  exact  knowledge.  I think 
you  would  discourage  cramming  far  more  if  you 
shortened  the  course  and  raised  the  standard  than  by 
lengthening  the  course  and  relaxing  the  standard. 

681.  You  would  not  wish  to  confine  the  course  too 
much,  I suppose? — I do  not  want  to  confine  it  too 
much,  but  there  are  too  many  subjects  now. 

682.  I would  so  far  agree,  but  I would  not  shorten 
the  course  in  Classics,  I think  ? — I should  have  said 
diminish  the  number  of  subjects. 

Ah  ; that  is  difierent.  I agree  with  you  there 
entirely. 

683.  Dr.  Jackson. — Could  you  tell  us  what  subjects 

the  ordinary  undergraduate  passman  takes  in  his  time  ? 
—There  have  been  a good  many  changes  lately,  but  if  I 
go  wrong  perhaps  I may  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Kelleher. 
who  is  more  familiar  with  this  matter  now  than  I am! 
They  take  Classics,  Latin- 

684.  Is  this  an  account  of  one  examination  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  or  are  the  subjects  mixed  in  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  term? — Our  examina- 
tions are  held,  curiously  enough,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  on  the  result  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
last  terra,  and  they  include'  Languages,  Science  (which 
embraces  Mathematics),  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Astronomy  in  the  later  years ; they  also  include  as  a 
rale  some  book  on  Logic,  Psychology,  or  Ethics,  some 
History,  and  always  some  English  Composition.  I 
have  mixed  the  subjects  a good  deal,  because  some  of 
the  subjects  I have  mentioned  should  be  taken  as 
alternatives,  but  there  is  a very  wide  range,  and  T 


think  I am  right  in  saying  that  Astronomy  is  now 
required  from  all  students.  The  Astronomy  is  not 
Physical  or  Mathematical,  but  what  I may  call 
Tutorial  Astronomy. 

685.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— The  next  thing  you 
touch  upon  is  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Moderatorship  in  Irish,  and  the 
entire  separation  of  the  Professorship  of  Irish 
from  the  Divinity  School.  The  Professorship  of  Irish 
is  an  adjunct  to  the  Divinity  School,  is  it  not?— 
That  question  has  been  often  debated,  and  I am  not 
sure  of  the  rights  of  it.  It  was  generally  accepted 
twenty  years  ago  that  it  was  an  adjunct  of  the  Divinity 
School,  but  that  was  denied,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  we  have  removed  all  mention  of  it  from  the 
Divinity  School  Syllabus,  and  put  the  recommendation 
about  Irish  into  another  page  of  the  Calendar.  But  I 
think  the  separation  might  be  more  complete  than  it 
is;  the  courses  ought  not,  I think,  to  touch  upon 
theological  subjects  at  all. 

686.  All  the  valuable  prizes,  such  as  they  are,  in 
the  Irish  School  are  given,  are  they  not,  by  the  Irish 
Society,  which  is  a society  founded  in  the  year  1818 
with  the  intention  of  giving  Scriptural  education  to 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  language.  I notice  they  give  all  the  prizes?— 
Well,- 1 do  not  think  they  give  the  Bedell  Scholarships 
or  the  Kyle  Prizes.  The  Kyle  Prize  was  given  as  a be- 
quest. 

687.  I took  this  extract  from  one  of  the  recent  Re- 
ports dealing  with  the  question.  This  is  a Report  of 
the  Irish  Society,  and  it  says : “ We  desire  again  to 
state  our  thankful  approbation  of  the  foundation,  of  a 
Professorship  in  the  University  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Irish  Language,  and  in  further  aid  of  the  same  ob- 
ject we  approve  of  the  allocation  of  £1,000  as  a com- 
mencement to  the  establishment  of  Exhibitions  for 
young  men  studying  the  Irish  Language.”  It  is  out  of  that 
£1,000,  is  it  not,  that  the  Bedell  Scholarship  is  paid’?— 
I think  not ; I am  pretty  certain  it  is  not,  because  we 
have  put  it  into  the  endowments  that  specially  belong 
to  the  Divinity  School.  I would  not  like  to  make 
any  confident  statement  about  it,  but  my  impression  is 
that  those  prizes  are  not  now  given  by  the  Irish  Society. 

688.  Up  to  a recent  date  they  were? — The  passage 
you  quoted  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had  only  been 
recently  established,  but  they  have  been  established 
for  very  many  years. 

689.  I saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  was  drawing 
the  cheques  for  them,  so  it  looks  as  if  my  impression 
is  correct? — Yes,  it  does,  certainly.  I think,  perhaps, 
that  question  ought  to  be  addressed  to  some  official  of 
the  College. 

690.  1 was  only  desirous  for  information,  because  so 
few  people  seem  to  know  anything  about  it.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  whether  anything  has  been  done  for 
Irish  History  at  all  in  the  University  ? — Yes ; some 
Irish  books  have  been  put  into  thei  History  Course, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Professor  is  very 
anxious  that  Irish  History  should  be  properly  taught, 
but  there  has  been  a difficulty  in  getting  books. 

691.  IHd  you  notico  a statement  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor said  that  he  was  the  first  man  inside  this  College 
who  ever  gave  a lecture  on  Irish  History?— I noticed 
that. 

692.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a state  of  things  which 
ought  not  to  continue  if  this  University  is  to  continue 
to  call  itself  a National  University? — Of  course  I do 
not  know  what  a “ National  University  ” means — it  is 
a phrase  I have  always  avoided — but  I do  think  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  principal  University  in  Ireland 
should  teach  Irish  History. 

693.  I tore  out  of  the  Calendar  this  morning  the 
Moderatorship  Course  in ’History  and  Political  Science, 
and  I find  the  General  Outline  of  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  History  ; the  General  Outline  of  Mediaeval  mid 
Modem  European  History ; Special  Periods  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History,  and  so  on.  Amongst  the  boote 
prescribed  are  the  Memoirs  of  Sully ; Vast’s  Louis 
XIV.  ; Ranke’s  History  of  England ; Gardiner’* 
Thirty  Years’  W ar ; Perkins’  Richelieu ; Bain’s 
Charles  XU.  ; Sargent’s  “ Colbert  ” ; Hassall  s 
Mazarin ; the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz ; the 
Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon ; Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ; Lavisse’s  “ Histoire  de 
France”;  Bain's  Scandinavia;  Rambaud’s  History 
of  Russia,  and  about  as  many  more  with  which 
I will  not  fatigue  the  Commission ; but  the  only  men- 
tion of  Irish  History  is  this  (and  I think  it  is  very 
suggestive): — “Parts  of  Gardiner’s  History  of  Dog' 
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land  relating  to  Foreign  and  Irish  Affairs.”  Irish 
and  foreign  affairs  are  bracketed? — I do  not  quite 
gather  what  your  question  is. 

694.  You  said  there  was  Irish  History  taught  in  the 
curriculum,  and  what  I have  read  from  is  the  curricu- 
lum of  Moderatorships,  and  there  is  there  no  trace  of 
it? — If  you  will  refer  to  the  Honours  Course  in  the 
Freshman  Years  you  will  see  that  books  on  Irish  His- 
tory are  proscribed  there ; they  are  not  in  the 
Moderatorship  Course,  as  you  say,  but  they  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Honours  Course  in  the  Freshman  Years 
and  in  the  Sophister  Years.  On  page  72  of  the  Ap- 
pendix the  Professor  of  History  has  this  statement  on 
the  subject : “ In  every  one  of  the  recently  instituted 
Honour  Courses  I included  as  much  Irish  History  as 
was  possible  in  the  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  good  text-books.  Anyone  wiho  has  even  at- 
tempted to  study  the  history  of  Ireland  speedily  be- 
comes aware  that  the  greater  portion  thereof  lies  in 
the  Record  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Spain.”* 

695.  Would  you  not  think  that  Irish  History  de- 
serves a place  amongst  that  immense  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous reading  which  I read  to  you  just  now? — As  I 
have  said,  it  is  prescribed  in  the  Freshman  Years  ; in 
the  Moderatorship  Course,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Honour  Courses,  you  are  supposed  to  have  read  books 
of  previous  years  as  well  as  those  specially  prescribed 
in  the  Course. 

696.  What,  then,  is  being  .-lone  for  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage in  the  University  outside  of  what  the  Professor 
of  Irish  does — and  I think  his  text-book  is  chiefly  the 
Scriptures,  is  it  not?— I am  not  sure  what  liis  text- 
books are  now  ; I know  that  was  ilie  case  some  time 
ago.  The  Professor  of  Celtic  gives  occasional  lectures 
— that  is,  Dr.  Atkinson. 

697.  Is  there  any  possible  way  of  finding  out  how 
many  attended  those  lectures  ?— The  Senior  Lecturer 
would  give  you  that. 

698.  I might  have  asked  Dr.  Traill  yesterday,  but 

he  was  so  busy  with  the  larger  questions  that  I did 
not  like  to  go  into  this.  I notice  that  Dr.  Salmon  said 
before  the  Robertson  Commission:  “It  must  be 

honestly  confessed  that  it  is  only  as  a dead  language 
that  we  have  cultivated  Irish.  ”+  That  is  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Evidence  before  that  Commission  ?— That 
would  look  as  if  there  were  no  teaching  of  Modem  Irish 
at  all,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  men  are  being  taught  to 
speak  Irish  by  the  Professor  of  Irish. 

699.  Does  he  teach  Ancient  Irish  ? — He  does  not ; 
the  two  departments  are  kept  distinct. 

700.  How  often  does  he  lecture  ? I do  not  know,  but 
my  impression  is  that  it  is  very  seldom — not  more  than 
one  or  two  courses  in  the  year  ? — Oh,  yes ; there  are 
more  than  that,  but  I do  not  think  the  number  who 
go  is  very  large. 

701.  Is  not  the  present.  Professor  of  Irish  an  officer 
of  the  Society  that  was  founded  in  1818 — the  Irish 
Society? — He  tells  me  he  is  not ; I asked  him  the  ques- 
faon.  I know  it  is  a point  often  raised,  but  I do  not 
know  the  answer  to  it. 

702.  I think  it  is  true  of  every  Professor  who  ever 
filled  that  Chair — O’Mahony,  De'Vere  Coneys,  Foley, 
and  Goodman? — He  is  not  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Society,  but  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

703.  Two  of  those  Trustees  out  of  three  are  the 
Trustees  of  the  Irish  Society  ? — But  there  are  a num- 

ex-officio  members,  the  Prdvost  and  two  others. 

704  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Ardilaun,  Lord 
ilunket,  and  Dr.  Salmon  himself  were  with 
the  men  who  made  the  appointment? — I do 

not  remember  distinctly,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  Trustees  were  about  six  in  number,  and 
that  two  were  representatives  of  the  Irish  Society, 
and  two  more  were  cx-officio  members.  If  I am  not 
mistaken  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  constituted  in  a 
way  something  like  that. 

7o*  ?r'  Saiinon  himself  was  a member? — As  Provost. 
t • t'r,  - -Pfot'cst,  yes ; but  also  as  a member  of  the 
v . . ®°?lety? — It  was  not  in  that  capacity  he  acted, 
n his  capacity  as  Provost. 


but  i 


what  inadequate,  study  of  Modem  Irish ; it  is  real  as  Doblih. 

far  as  it  goes,  and  many  men  are  now  learning  to  speak  

Irish.  " Oct.  17^1906. 

708.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  the  Charter  «. 
under  which  this  Chair  was  established.  With  re-  jolm  H y 
gard  to  the  great  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  Bernard  D.n. 
which  are  in  the  Library,  you  have  studied  them  very  n.c.L.,Dean  of 
closely,  especially  those  of  the  ancient  Irish  that  are  St.  Patrick’ a, 
written  in  Latin : are  there  facilities  for  making  use  Archbishop 

of  these  manuscripts  in  the  Library? — Yes.  We  have  King’s 
taken  means  to  do  so.  A catalogue  was  provided  at  Lecturer  in 
the  expense  of  the  University,  a very  elaborate  cata-  Divinity, 
logue. 

709.  The  catalogue — I have  seen  it — is  shockingly 
bad.  It  was  drawn  up  by  somebody  who  did  not 
know  the  smallest  rudiments  of  Irish.  The  letters 
S and  R are  confused,  and  every  name  was  very 
badly  printed? — I cannot  say  about  that,  I am  not 
an  Irish  scholar. 

710.  Chaieman. — The  object,  I may  point  out,  of 
this  enquiry  is  to  get  facts  from  the  witness  and  not 
to  put  forward  views  of  your  own. 

711.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I was  only  asking  the 
witness’s  views  on  Irish  education,  and  referring  to 
the  style  of  the  catalogue  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the 
College  Library.  Has  anything  been  done  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  and  loan  of  manuscripts  and  rare 
books,  as  is  frequently  done  by  German  Universities  ?— 

I don’t  think  they  are  prepared  to  exchange  such 
rare  and  private  books.  They  can  only  be  lent  under 
strict  conditions,  under  a bond.  We  do  not  lend 
books  as  they  do,  for  instance,  at  Cambridge. 

712.  Dr.  Jackson. — At  Cambridge  we  lend  valuable 
books  under  a bond  on  condition  that  they  are  de- 
posited in  some  public  library  to  our  satisfaction  ; and 
we  sometimes  send  such  books  to  places  abroad  through 
the  Foreign  Office. — Well,  that  is  practically  what  we 
do.  I did  not  know  the  restrictions  were  so  exact  in 
Cambridge. 

713.  We  allow  members  of  the  University  to  borrow 
ordinary  books.— Yes,  I understood  that. 

714.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Supposing  someone  in 
Cork  wished  to  use  an  Irish  manuscript  which  was  in 
Trinity  College,  could  he  borrow  it  under  a bond? — 

Certainly.  A short  time  ago  we  had  a case  in  which 
the  present  Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
borrowed  a manuscript  under  bond,  and  we  would  give 
the  same  freedom  to  any  scholar  or  student. 

715.  Dr.  Jackson. — The  book  to  be  deposited  in 
a library  ? — Yes. 

716.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— I may  say  that  in  our 
Irish  School  of  Learning,  under  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  and 
Professor  Strachan,  we  have  had  every  facility  in 
Trinity  College.  We  have  been  well  treated,  and  every 


facility  has  been  given  to  our  students. 

717.  Dr.  Coffey. — I notice  that  you  say  in  your 
statement  that  the  number  of  University  examinations 
is  too  great.  Do  you  mean  the  term  examinations 
also?— I mean  the  examinations  which  students  have 
to  pass  in  order  to  get  through  the  academic  year. 

718.  One  month  in  each  of  the  three  terms  is  taken 
up  with  examinations,  is  it  not  ? — I think  there  is  far 
too  much  time  taken  up. 

719.  You  say  the  number  of  examinations  should 
be  reduced  ?— Yes,  it  would  give  time  for  a larger 
amount  of  work.  At  present  the  Junior  Freshmen 
have  four  examinations,  at  .Hilary,  Trinity,  Michael- 
mas. and  the  Kimnlompntal  mmlinti™ 


mas.  and  the  Supplemental  examination.  We  might 
have  a lesser  number. 


720.  The  number  of  examinations  should  be  cut 

down,  and  the  time  added  to  the  lecturing  period  ? 

If  the  number  were  reduced  the  time  for  studies  would 
be  greater. 


JOY  They  had  the  two  Trustees  of  the  Irish 
Society  and  a vice-chairman  of  it,  and  a Bishop. 
.However  I waive  that  point ; I only  want  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  no  real  stnrlv  r,f  TvicL 


721.  Does  your  suggestion  of  obligatory  attendance 
ctt  one  course  of  lectures  refer  to  one  term’s  lectures? 
Is  it  not  a small  amount  of  teaching  in  the  whole 
undergraduate  course? — It  is  very  small,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Some  go  without  any. 

722.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  Professors  as 
such  to  Fellowships,  you  mean  those  who  are  alto- 
gether devoted  to  a subject  ?— Yes,  the  principal  Pro- 
fessors. 


t th?  fact  that  no  real  study  of  Irish  and  Celtic 
Literature  per  se  has  been  attempted;  it  was 
"ly  an  adjunct  to  the  Irish  Soeietr,  and  remains  the 
.T10  day?  I should  not  agree  in  that  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts ; I think  there  is  a real,  but  some- 


723.  Supposing  the  Irish  Professorship  separated 
from  the  Divinity  School,  would  you  have  that  Pro- 
fessor eligible  for  election  as  Fellow  ?— The  Irish  Pro- 
fessorship at  present  is  not  at  all  of  that  importance. 
It  is  not  like  Greek  or  Mathematics.  There  is  not 
such  a number  of  students.  The  number  of  those  who 
attend  the  lectures  in  Irish  is  not  comparable  with  the 
number  who  attend  the  lectures  in  other  subjects. 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  72 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Dublin.  724.  You  have  a great  treasury  of  books  and  manu- 
— scripts  relating  to  ancient  Ireland.  Does  it  not  seem 
Oet.  17,  1906.  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  Fellow  who  should 
The  Very  Rev.  *je.  *n  charge  of  that  subject  and  of  instruction  in 
John  H.  ' Irish  ? — There  is  a difficulty  in  making  a restricted 

Bernard^  D.D.,  Professorship  of  that  kind  a Fellowship.  It  might 
d.c.l.,  Dean  of  not  be  easy  afterwards  to  get  a man  fully  qualified. 
St.  Patrick's,  At  present  we  have  an  excellent  Professor,  an  Irish 
Archbishop  scholar,  but  would  as  good  a one  follow? 

King’s 

Lecturer  in  725.  Would  it  conduce  to  the  dignity  and  status  of 
Divinity.  Irish  in  the  College  if  the  Professor  of  Irish  were 
a Fellow  ? — I think  it  would. 

726.  Mr.  Kfxleher.--!  wish  to  ask  you  on®  or  two 
questions  about  the  relationship  between  Alexandra 
College  and  the  Dublin  University.  Your  statement 
is  that  as  things  stand,  the  pioneer  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  women  in  Ireland  is  being  injured  by  the 
determination  of  Trinity  College  to  reserve  all  the 
tutorial  fee3  of  women  undergraduates  for  the  tutors. 
Does  that  imply  a claim  to  some  of  the  tutors’  fees  ? 
In  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  the  action  of  Trinity 
College  itself  was  the  inspiration  of  that  claim. 
They  saw  that  the  Alexandra  College  was  the  pioneer 
in  Ireland  of  Education  for  Women.  The  result  of 
the  movement  there  and  in  Trinity  College  was  that 
the  University  degrees  were  thrown  open  to  women. 
Does  it  seem  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
movement  that  Trinity  College  is  under  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  pioneers  of  this  movement.  Is  it  not 
the  pioneers  who  are  under  a debt  of  gratitude,  not 
those  who  have  granted  the  terms  ? — There  is  no  legal 
claim  whatever  to  the  erection  of  Alexandra  College 
to  a place  as  a College  of  the  University.  Nor  is 
there  a moral  claim.  It  was  never  understood,  never 
hinted  by  anybody  in  Trinity  College,  when  the 
movement  was  being  pursued  and  pressed.  If 
Alexandra  College  were  to  come  in  the  case  would  be 
affected  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  it  was  never 
intended  that  a result  of  the  movement  for  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  degrees  should  be  that  Alexandra 
College  should  be  deprived  of  its  best  students.  The 
action  of  the  Senate,  in  opening  the  degrees  to  women, 
by  means  of  a King’s  Letter,  was  taken  on  that  under- 
standing. It  was  distinctly  stated  in  support  of  the 
proposal,  and  I took  some  part  in  the  matter  myself, 
that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Letter  was 
got,  Alexandra  College  would  not  be  less  utilised. 

727.  You  supported  it  on  that  condition  ?— I spoke 
at  the  Senate  which  considered  the  subject,  and  I 
voted  for  the  King’s  Letter,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  who  were  present. 

728.  I understand  that  Alexandra  College  and  other 
Colleges  were  led  to  believe  that  the  degrees  would 
be  thrown,  open  to  them  in  th®  same  way  as  the  degrees 

the  Poyal  University.  It  does  not  seem  to  follow 
that  Alexandra  College  should  be  treated  differently 
from  the  other  Colleges? — Except  that  the  majority  of 
CoUege dentS  W6re  expected  t0  come  to  Alexandra 

, h°fc  the  admission  of  Alexandra  College 

to  Dublin  University  raise  the  question  of  religious 
atmosphere  and  of  special  privileges  to  one  denomina- 
tion  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?— All  that  was  asked  was 
what  had  previously  been  offered.  They  had  agitated 
now  for  three  years,  and  Trinity  CoUege  could  not 
carry  out  its  own  conditions. 

pO.  Does  the  fact  that  Alexandra  CoUege  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  movement  estabhsh  a right  to  anv 
special  _ facilities  ?— It  does  establish  a moral  claim 
ivprfr  .^^h^Oh  wkich  had  been  in  existence  before 
even  Girton  and  Nt  wnham.  It  certainly  has  a moral 
ev®P  lts  women-students.  But 

there  is  another  difficulty  at  present.  It  is  this.  The 
pianaal  interests  of  Alexandra  College  are  opposed 
to  the  financial  interests  of  Trinity  College.  We  want 
girls  to  get  . Diversity  degL,  piX 

“ / maDi  1 Wa£fc  them  to  come  into  Trinity 

and  get  a degree  hem  But  if  the  present  system  goes 

in’^e™nd™  9,°a*®e» of  T'kfch  I am  the  Warden,  will 


^ ha5dhi*  by  the  removal  of  its  best  and  nS  promis- 
ing students.  Whatever  we  do  in  the  wav  of  a»i,an„0 
there  will  be  a direct  conflict  of  interest.  It  Light  not 
be  for  the  financial  interest  of  Trinity  CoUege  to  force 
torir  mVl«  fCoU,ege  int0  the  position  of  recommending 
toeu  girls  to  stay  away,  which  they  might  be  obliged 


731.  If  you  give  special  advantages  to  Alexandra 

CoUege  and  not  to  other  Colleges,  would  that  not  raise 
an  outcry  on  tho  part  of  every  one  of  the  schools? 
—No,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  claim  except 
from  St.  Mary’s.  Most  of  these  other  places  are 
schools,  not  colleges.  Alexandra  is  a college  and  not 
a school.  I would  like,  if  possible,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  go  and  tee  Alexandra  CoUege.  Its  Authori 
ties  would  be  greatly  gratified,  and  the  Commissioners 
would  see  the  nature  of  tho  provision  and  equipment 
for  women  students.  * 

732.  I suppose  you  will  grant  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  simplicity  for  Trinity  College  to  recognise 
Alexandra  CoUege  for  degrees.  There  would  be  diffi- 
culties with  other  institutions,  and  the  discussions 
about  atmospheres  which  one  hears? — I cannot  say. 
None  of  these  objections  has  been  put  forward.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  reasons  discovered  after  the 
fact. 

733.  The  Board  represent  one  body  of  the  CoUege 
and  the  tutors  represent,  to  some  extent,  the  opinion 
of  the  younger  men,  and  this  question  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  tutors  differently.  I only  wish  to 
make  the  point  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  ? — I have  never  suggested  it  was  a simple 
matter.  It  is  really  very  complicated.  It  might 
have  been  different  if  a proper  method  had  been 
adopted  at  the  beginning.  That  opportunity  has  now 
been  lost.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement that  would  have  been  beneficial  to  both 
parties. 

734.  Would  not  a vested  interest  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  would  it  not  have  been  another  difficulty 
in  the  settlement  of  the  University  question?— I do 
not  think  so.  Affiliation  was  not  asked  for. 

735.  Are  girls  admitted  without  inquiry  to  mem- 
bership of  Trinity  College  ?— They  are  admitted  with- 
out an  age  limit  or  testimonials,  so  far  as  I know. 

736.  I thought  there  was  a special  provision  ?— No, 
I cannot  say  there  is.  Girls  are  admitted  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  men. 

* think  there  is  some  special  arrangement, 
that  inquiry  is  made  by  the  tutors?— I have  no 
knowledge  of  it.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  it  in 
Alexandra  CoUege. 

738.  In  paragraph  four  in  your  statement,  you 
are  opposed  to  the  scheme  by  certain  FeUows  for 
the  widening  of  the  constitution  of  Trinity  CoUege 
so  as  to  make  it  a national  institution,  and  you 
give  objections  to  that  scheme.  Yoa  say  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  Fawcett’s  Act  * That  would  not  be  an 
insuperable  objection? — I did  not  assume  that  to  be 
the  question.  What  I do  say  is,  that  once  conceded, 
such  privileges  can  never  be  recaUed. 

739.  Is  this  not  a matter  in  which  certain  privileges 
are  automatically  recaUed?— I don’t  see  that. 

Thej6  is  a representation  of  25  per  cent,  to  be 
on  that  body.  Out  of  the  twelve  representatives  three 
are  to  be  appointed.  One  of  these  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  graduates,  I think,  after  a time.  Does  that  not 
seem  to  be  a privilege  granted  to  the  graduates  after 
twenty-five  years  time,  to  elect  one  of  these  three 
members  of  the  Governing  Body.  In  that  case  you 
ba7®,  privileges  conceded,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
withdrawn  you  are  left  in  a horrible  dilemma  ?-I 
think  the  whole  scheme  is  a horrible  dilemma.  It  is 
quite  unworkable.  It  is  too  complicated.  Then  these 
privileges  could  not  be  withdrawn.  I don’t  think 
the  bearings  of  such  a scheme  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered They  appear  to  mean  to  transfer  the  elec- 
tion  automaticaUy  of  these  people  from  one  body  to 
another.  When  it  came  to  the  point  there  would  be 
a{*  U?T?ar.  tj16  Roman  Catholic  papers  in  Ireland 
about  the  iniquity  of  making  such  a change. 

, , Yo^r  opposition  is  based  on  the  assumption 

that  the  change  would  not  smooth  away  the  difficulties 
hat  exist  in  this  country? — I don’t  assume  it  would 
clear  away  the  difficulties. 

Ill'  S1®  obie®fc.  course,  is  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties that  exist?— No  doubt  it  is. 

74.^  If  ifc,  Yaa  accepted  in  a friendly  way  as  a 
™ °?  and  these  people  came  into  Trinity  CoUege 
f°r  the  common  good,  do  you  not  think  that 
no  further  trouble  would  arise  after  twenty-five  years? 
Enormous  trouble  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  a 
* (36  Viet.,  cap.  21),  University  of  Dublin  Testa  Act,  1873. 
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scheme  so  complicated.  It  has  already  been  stated  by 
Father  Delany  that  one  quarter  of  the  representation 
would  not  be  a sufficient  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  representatives.  Then  difficulties  would  arise 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  concessions.  Fur- 
ther, those  who  promote  the  scheme  seem  to  be  blind 
to  the  sources  from  which  Trinity  College  is  fed.  Let 
us  remember  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  under- 
graduates of  Trinity  College  are  Church  of  Ireland 
members.  They  represent  the  Church  that  has  stood 
for  all-  that  has  formed  around  Trinity  College.  Are 
wo  to  alienate  their  sympathy  in  the  hope  of  concilia- 
ting those  who  are  hostile  to  it  1 It  is  the  most  foolish 
of  proposals. 

744.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  concession 
would  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  But 
suppose  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  accepted  this 
scheme  for  the  widening  of  Trinity  College.  Would 
your  objections  then  hold  good  against  the  scheme, 
against  the  whole  of  it  ? — I never  like  to  answer  hypo- 
thetical questions.  It  has  been  already  repudiated  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Authorities. 

745.  We  have  no  official  knowledge  of  that? — 

746.  Loitn  Chief  Baron. — Oh,  yes,  w»  have? — Yes, 
you  have. 

Mr.  Kelleheh. — We  have  had  general  statements 
signed  by  people  as  individuals,  those1  that  have  been 
published,  but  they  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  a body. 

Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  you  have  done 
enough  to  persuade  the  Dean  he  is  wrong.  He  has 
given  us  his  views,  and  has  given  them  very  fully.  I 
suggest  that  you  confine  the  examination  to  eliciting 
the  mind  of  the  witness  rather  than  giving  evidence  of 
your  own. 

Lorb  Chief  Baron. — This  scheme  was  published 
most  irregularly.  Even  if  the  Catholic  Bishops  knew 
this  scheme  in  outline  they  did  so  because  it  was 
published  in  that  way.  They  could  not  have  it  before 
them  when  they  sent  in  their  paper.  It  is  a hopeless 
thing  for  us  to  discuss  what  satisfaction  this  thing 
will  give  or  whether  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  or  not. 

Mr.  Kelleher. — I wanted  to  find  out  what  the  atti- 
tude of  Dean  Bernard  would  be  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  accepted  this  scheme. 

Chairman. — That  question  is  too  hypothetical  to  be 
of  any  practical  value.  When  we  have  had  the  Bis- 
hops’ views  the  Dean  will  come  back  if  necessary  and 
submit  himself  fox  further  examination.  I don’t  wish 
to  stop  you,  Mr.  Kelleher,  but  I think  you  carry 
hypothetical  questions  too  far  for  the  attainment  of 
a useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Kelleher. — The  only  thing  I wanted  to  do  was 
to  get  the  Dean’s  opinion  upon  the  scheme  which  has 
been  put  forward  as  a probable  solution  of  the  Uni- 
versity Education  question  in  Ireland.  I was  anxious 
to  discover  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  I wanted 
to  see  if  we  might  arrive  at  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
solution. 

Chairman. — You  may  go  on  with  your  examination. 
747.  Mr.  Kelleher. — You  suggest  that  a Roman 
Catholic  University,  which  you  say  would  be  a states- 


manlike solution  of  this  question,  would  differ,  to  a Dublin. 
considerable  extent,  from  Trinity  College? — It  pro-  — 
bably  would.  Oct.  17,  1906. 

748.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  available  foT  ™ v"ryR  v 

the  Professions  rather  than  be  a home  of  learning  such  j0ifn  h7  6 

as  Trinity? — Rather  the  professional  side.  I think  I Bernard  dd. 
told  you  that.  d.o.l.,  Dean  of 

Chairman. — Really,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  st.  Patrick’s, 
by  merely  repeating  a question  already  answered.  Archbishop 

749.  Mr.  Kelleher. — I wanted  to  ask  whether  the  King’s 
wealthy  and  clever  men  would,  in  the  Dean’s  opinion,  Lecturer  in 
go  to  Trinity  College  or  attend  the  Catholic  College? — Divinity. 
Some  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would 

come  here  as  in  the  past  and  they  would  always  be 
very  welcome,  and  their  situation  is  one  we  should  like 
to  consider.  The  bulk  of  them,  I do  not  think,  would 
come  here.  They  would,  as  they  do  now,  go  to  some 
other  institution. 

750.  The  wealthy  and  clever  men,  many  of  them,  will 
go  to  this  second  University.  Would  that  not  be  an  un- 
desirable result  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  life 
of  the  country?— They  would  go  wherever  they  wished, 

I,  for  one,  would  not  impose  any  restriction.  People 
would  do  whatever  they  thought  best  with  their  sons. 

I would  not  bring  any  pressure ; it  they  like  to  come 
here  well  and  good.  If  they  chose  to  go  to  the  new 
University  well  and  good. 

751.  Those  clever  and  wealthy  men  would  be  attrac- 
ted away  from  this  College  and  would  be  apart  from 
its  traditions.  Would  that  not  mean  eventually  a 
general  degradation  of  social  life  in  Ireland  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries.  Would  not  the  country  be 
stronger  if  we  had  one  institution  for  all? — I don’t 
object  to  competition.  The  new  institution  would 
attract  a good  many  young  men  who  now  get  no  Uni- 
versity education  at  all.  That  would  be  a much  better 
thing  for  our  social  life. 

752.  Suppose  there  was  a College  in  Dublin  for 
Catholics,  or  a second  University,  would  not  that  lead 
to  a terrible  amount  of  friction  and  he  injurious  to 
Trinity  College  ? — There  would  be  a certain  amount  of 
competition  with  Trinity  College  for  pupils.  But 
that  lias  already  begun. 

753.  If  this  College  or  University  were  established 
men  who  have  always  come  to  Trinity  College  would 
be  prevented  from  coming  ? — I don’t  think  they  would- 

754.  One  reason  given  would  be  that  there  was  as 
good  an  institution  within  a few  miles  of  the  city  ? — 

Even  with  that  possibility  I do  not  believe  we  would 
lose  anybody.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  face 
competition! 

755.  Suppose  you  had  a deliberate  boycott  ? — We  are 
already  under  the  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

756-  The  ban  under  the  new  situation  would  be 
more  severe.  The  ban  has  a great  effect? — I agree  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  sons  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  to  come  to  Trinity  College  if  they  had  a new 
University,  say  in  Stephen’s-green.  But  we  must  be 
prepared  to  face  that.  We  must  look  to  the  benefit  to 
the  whole  country  not  to  the  interests  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege alone. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Edward  P.  Culverwell,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Professor  of  Education; 
Registrar,  School  of  Education ; representing  the  Signatories  to  the  Joint  Statements,  II.  and  III., 
printed  on  pages  23-24  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  called  in  and  examined. 


757.  Chairman. — You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  a statement,  which  is  printed  in  our 
Appendix,  page  44*? — Yes. 

758.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  divide  your  obser- 
vations under  the  several  heads  of  your  statement? — 
I was  not  aware  that  it  was  upon  that  statement  I 
was  to  be  examined ; I understood  I was  appearing 
as  a representative  only. 

759.  It  is  upon  the  Joint  Statement,  + at  page  24, 
submitted  by  twelve  Junior  Fellows,  one  retired 
Junior  Fellow,  aud  eight  Professors  in  the  College, 
that  you  wish  to  speak  now  ? — I do  appear  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  signatories  to  that  statement,  but  I 
am  also  the  representative  of  the  signatories  to  State- 
ment II., § and  I wish  to  speak  first  on  it. 

760.  You  are  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  state- 
ment, which  is  headed,  a “ Scheme  for  Widening  the 
Constitution  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin?” — I am;  it 
is  Statement  IILt 

* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  44. 

+ Ibidem,  pages  23-24. 

§ Ibidem,  page  23. 

**  Page  434. 


761.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  the  cd]W»m>n 

subject  already  ? — Well,  I have  prepared  a statement,  ^ _v  ! 

which  I intended  to  read,  but  if  I come  to  any  mat-  ju„jor  peijow 
ters  which  you  have  heard  already,  perhaps  it  would  0f  Trinity 
be  better  to  stop  me,  if  you  think  yon  have  heard  College," 
enough  already  upon  it.  Dublin; 

762.  Yon  have  prepared  a written  statement,  which  Professor  of 

you  propose  to  read  ? — I have  ; but  I am  quite  in  your  Education : 
hands ; I will  read  only  such  portions  of  it  as  you  Registrar, 
wish  to  hear.  ' School  of 

763.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  it? — Very  well.  Education. 

I should  say,  before  I begin,  that  I received  yesterday 
morning  from  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Daly,  a copy  of  the 
Statement  of  a Committee  of  Irish  Laymen,**  on  which 

he  said  the  Commissioners  might  desire  to  question 
me.  If  so,  I think  I had  better  be  examined  on  it 
when  I deal  with  Statement  III.,+  because  the  protest 
I now  represent  deals  with  “ proposals  which  have 
been  made,”  i.e.,  in  July  when  the  Protest  was  signed. 


n 
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and  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  laymen,  does  not  posals  in  question  would  be  generally  injurious,  be- 
malm  a proposal,  nor,  if  its  conditions  be  termed  a cause  we  believe  that  they  would  tend  to  create  active 
proposal,  are  they  among  those  which  had  been  made  hostility  in  the  most  formative  years  of  life,  and  that 
1 July.  Now,  you  have  already  heard  two  witnesses  working  members  of  the  Trinity  College  staff  we  shn„ 


from  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; one,  as  I understand, 
representing  Fellows,  and  another,  representing 


e should 


Professor  of 
Education ; 
Registrar, 
School  of 
Education. 


Eaq.,  m.a.,  Professors,  who  object  to  a second  college ; and 

it  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  unnecessary 
leee.  Dublin  •"  f°r  a third  witness  to  appear.  But  it  is 

- - ’ evident  that  we  who  signed  Statement  II.*  are  m 

a somewhat  different  position,  as  nearly  all  of 
us  have  fully  committed  ourselves  to  Statement  III.,+ 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  take 
a more  favourable  view  of  the  proposal  to  admit  a 
second  college  than  the  remainder  of  the  staff,  which 
certainly  contains  among  its  members  a proportion 
who  do  not  support  Statement  Ill.t  ; ana  per- 
haps the  fact  that  we  in  our  protest  against 

a second  college  omitted  all  reasons  might  also 
suggest  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  therefore, 
all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  he  heard 
separately,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  clear  that  what- 
ever other  differences  there  may  he  between  us  and 
some  of  our  other  colleagues  (I  say  “some,”  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  general  approval  of  Statement 
Ill.t  was  not  confined  to  its  signatories)  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  that,  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  to  which  we  object,  we  are  no  less  ab- 
solutely convinced  of  its  impracticability,  and  no  less 
absolutely  determined  to  prevent  it  by  every  legitimate 
means,  than  our  colleagues  are.  Why,  then,  did  we 
not  sign  the  protest  in  the  form  in  which  they  signed 
it?  I cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  give  individual 
reasons,  but  I think  I may  say  that  many  of  us  were 
actuated  by  a desire  to  avoid  anything  which  could 
give  rise  to  a hostile  feeling,  or  tend  to  perpetuate 
old  differences.  We  felt  that  our  scheme  was  an 
entirely  new  departure — that,  in  making  the  proposals 
we  did,  we  practically  admitted  that  the  proposals 
made  before  might  have  been  made  in  a more  accept- 
able form ; and,  therefore,  we  did  not  wish  to  keep 
on  reminding  those  with  whom  we  wished  to  establish 
amicable  relations,  of  the  past  differences  between 
them  and  us,  nor  to  enter  into  an  argumentative  dis- 
cussion, such  as  is  appended  to  our  protest  in  State- 


contemplate  them  with  dismay.  For  the  only  condition 
which  would  make  a second  college  tolerable  would  be 
that,  given  reasonable  security  for  faith  and  morals, 
there  would  on  all  other  matters  be  a readiness  to 
discuss  calmly  any  points  of  difference  which  might 
arise,  and  also  that  a full  measure  of  influence  would 
be  secured  for  the  laity.  Even  the  most  sanguine  of 
those  who  may  have  entertained  any  such  hope  must 
now  feel  that  it  has  been  rudely  shaken.  I do  not 
wish  to  press  the  point  as  to  the  reception  the  scheme 
in  Statement  Ill.t  met  with  in  certain  quarters.  I 
feel  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  arose  in  part  from 
an  absolute  misunderstanding  of  our  position,  and  I 
do  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  due  to  misapprehen- 
sion, and  that  the  merits  of  our  proposal  may 
be  discussed  in  a reasonable  spirit.  If  that  happy 
consummation  should  be  reached — if  the  absolute  bona 
fides  of  our  proposal  be  recognised — then  the  position 
will  be  entirely  changed ; but  until  that  phase  is 
reached,  is  it  possible  to  ask  us  to  associate  with  our- 
selves, as  a college  in  Dublin  University,  an  institu- 
tion to  be  established  at  the  suggestion  of  a Hierarchy 
which  does  not  even  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question 
with  their  own  laity?  Before  I deal  further  with 
this  point,  I desire  to  acknowledge  in  the  most  un- 
reserved way  the  courteous  tone  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  the  statement  of  their  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  in  especial  the  way  they  have  spoken  of 
our  treatment  of  the  Catholic  students  who  come  to 
us.  But  moderate  and  self-restrained  as  its  language 
is,  the  claim  it  advances  goes  far  beyond  any- 
thing which  can  be  admitted.  As  the  guar- 
dians of  faith  and  morals,  we  are  all  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have,  according  to 
the  accepted  principles  of  the  Roman  Church,  a 
definite  right  to  speak  on  faith  and  morals.  But  in 
this  pronouncement  they  go  far  beyond  that.  Ignoring 
the  laity,  they  yet  claim  to  be  their  mouthpiece— or 
rather  they  assume,  as  a matter  too  obvious  for  argu- 
ment, that  they  are  their  mouthpiece— -and  wnat 
renders  the  assumption  so  remarkable  is  that  the 


ment  I.  § And,  in  particular,  explanations  might  have  Catholic  laity  are  not  called  into  consultation  at  all- 


been  required,  had  we  adopted  the  paragraph 
f erring  to  Fawcett’s  Act,  at  the  very  moment  that  we 
were  apparently  violating  it.  Yet  I may  say  that  I 
think  we  are  simply  trying  to  secure  the  object 
Fawcett’s  Act  failed  to  secure — to  carry  out  its  spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Had  we  been  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  such  a discussion,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  form  it  would  have 
taken ; but  as  there  is  no  difference  between 


they  are  simply  ignored.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  security  by  which  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  proposed  college  can  be  secured 
against  pressure  from  the  Hierarchy.  If  not  officially 
represented,  outside  pressure  may  be  quite  as  effective 
as  direction  from  inside.  This  will  hardly  be  seriously 
contested,  if  in  granting  the  college  against  which  we 
protest,  Parliament  should  take  into  consideration 
the  need  for  coming  to  terms  with  the  Hierarchy ; and 


our  colleagues  in  the  strength  of  our  opposition  to  on  what  other  grounds  could  they  impose 

the  “nrODOSals  which  have  been  made  +n  " e+e  cr,  T tomnfl  eellorm  1 TTni-  all  +V>o  nvJdomi-Q  tor. da 


the  “proposals  which  have  been  made  to,”  etc.,  so  I 
think  there  is  but  little  difference  in  our  reasons.  Of 
course  I do  not  know  what  has  been  urged  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  Statement  I.,§  who  have  just  been 
heard,  and,  therefore,  I cannot  adopt  it  as  expressing 
n"T  views ; but  I think  I am  perfectly  safe  in  saying 


second  college?  For  all  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  a second  college  would  decrease  our  efficiency. 
In  the  first  place,  I do  not  suppose  that  any  advocate 
of  the  second  college  scheme  anticipates  that  it  would 
at  first  be  possible  to  put  the  government  of  the 
University  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the  hateful 


that  those  whom  I represent  adopt  without  reservation  system  of  religious  balance,  so  unsparingly  condemned 
the  nhipctmns  nnt  Wnro-rd  Kv  n™.. — t>“  i n _•  :•  _ i.._  


the  objections  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gwynn  in  his  ad- 
mirable statement.  And  I would  ask  your  particular 
attention  to  this,  because  even  prejudice  itself  could 
scarcely  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  signed 
Statement  III.+  are  actuated  by  a desire  to  exclude 
Catholics  from  the  benefits  of  the  University.  This 
point  comes  more  naturally  under  Statement  III.,t 
and  I will  not  discuss  it  further.  I allude  to  it  now 
solely  to  show  that  our  objections  are  based 


by  the  late  Royal  Commission,  and  by  public  opinion 
in  Ireland  generally.  Such  a system  must  evidently 
decrease  efficiency.  But  now  comes  the  question : is 
the  college  to  be  autonomous,  or  is  it  to  be  a college 
such  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  contemplated,  which 
would  work  along  with  the  present  college,  with  com- 
mon University  professors,  and  in  which  a large  por- 
tion of  the  education  would  be  in  common  ? If  the 


latter,  it  is  evident  that  a serious  difficulty  would 


fact,  that  anxious  though  we  are  to  extend  University  arise  with  regard  to  the  professors  in  reference  to  that 
education  to  Catholics,  we  believe  the  proposals  part  of  the  course  which  was  common  to  the  two  col- 
vriuen  have  been  made  would  be  unworkable;  that  leges.  The  Report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission 
they  would  not  effect  a reasonable  solution  of  the  justifies  us  in  the  apprehension  that  serious  difficulties 
_l“ver®lty  ln  Ireland5  and  that,  if  forced  must  arise  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 

upon  us,  we,  who  have  proved  that  we  earnestly  desire  two  colleges.  I was  going  to  refer  to  a statement  in 
T^!L0Ur  C,a,tlloll.c  fellow-countrymen  on  har-  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Report  of 
^ a«d  should  not>  fe<d  that  the  former  Commission,  but  perhaps  I need  not  do  so. 

the  proposed  college  would  offer  ns  an  opportunity  of  ne-H  n m 

doing  so  with  any  prospect  of  success.  We  believe  the 


resuit  wouid  be  disastrous  to  the  education  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike ; and  that  yon  would  have  in- 
i'*1^ perhaps  would  have  ruined,  an  institution 
which  is  doing  work  of  the  highest  character  for 


764.  Chairman'. — We  have  been  referred  to  the 
whole  of  that  Report,  and  have  read  it  ? — Yes.  I was 
going  to  refer  to  the  part  which  deals  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Wales.  This  is  the  passage** : — “ The  ex- 
perience of  the  Welsh  University  shows  that  the 
federal  system  is  workable,  where  the  constituent 


1»TOP  •nnmKpr  nf  aeuerai  system  is  workable,  where  the  constituent 

an^aDDreciable  number  nf  Cat  W ■ a sma-|fer>  bnt  still  colleges  are  homogeneous  in  character  and  united  by 
an  appreciable,  number  of  Catholics,  without  gamine  a strong  underlying  unity  of  sentiment,  and  where 

their  number  prevents  the  line  of  cleavage  in  Uni- 
versity policy  becoming  one  of  college  against  college. 


, without  gaining 

any  compensating  advantage. 

Summarising,  then,  Mr.  Gwynn’s  objections, 
should  say  that  as  Irishmen,  we  considered  that  the 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  pace  23 
T Ibidem,  paces  23-24. 


pro-  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  Wales:  none  of  them 
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would  be  present  in  an  Irish  undenominational  Uni- 
versity.” (Nor,  therefore,  in  Dublin  University.) 
“If,  however,  one  of  the  three  Welsh  colleges  were 
withdrawn,  I doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  line  of  cleavage  becoming  one  of  college  against 
college.  If  this  be  so,  where  the  colleges  exactly  re- 
semble each  other  in  every  respect,  and  differ  only  in 
that  they,  supply  the  needs  of  different  districts, 
how  would  it  lie  possible  to  avoid  it,  if  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  and  students  were  concentrated  in 
one  college  of  collegiate  group  and  Protestant  teachers 
and  students  in  another?”*  Again,  from  a slightly 
different  point  of  view,  Professor  Gonner,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool  (now  the  University  of 
Liverpool),  speaks  of  the  practical  difficulties 
of  harmonious  co-operation.  “ The  next  point,” 
he  says,  “is  as  follows,  and  it  is  rather  more 
serious ; that  you  get  opinion  crystallised  in 
the  colleges  before  the  various  teachers  of  a sub- 
ject have  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  consequently  you 
find  three  bodies  of  men” — (in  our  case  two) — “meet- 
ing with  opinions  formed  already,  opinions  which  they 
have  formed  by  discussions  in  the  various  centres, 
and  I am  sure,  as  the  Commission  will  recognise,  that 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult  then  to  obtain  a har- 
monious agreement  than  if  the  various  members  were 
in  constant  contact  from  the  commencement.  Another 
practical  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
occurs  from  Professors  in  different  centres  taking  dif- 
ferent views  of  their  subjects,  and  not  being  able  to 
harmonise  them  by  friendly  contact.  I can  speak 
quite  freely  about  that,  because,  as  it  happens,  I have 
never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  with  my  colleagues 
at  Manchester.  But  I have  seen  difficulties  of  that 
kind,  which,  of  course,  do  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  University.  The  third  difficulty  is,  I think,  a 
very  serious  one — that  the  teaching  really  follows  the 
examination,  and  that  the  examination  does  not  grow 
out  of  the  teaching— -that  you  are  approximating  in 
the  Victoria  University  to  an  examining  University. 
In  our  case,  I think,  the  approximation  is  as  little  as 
possible.  Our  connection  with  Manchester  has  been 
very  close,  and  we  have  tried  to  prevent  the  examina- 
tion, as  it  were,  dominating  the  teaching  too  much. 
But  if  you  attempt  a federal  scheme  in  which  the 
colleges  are  a considerable  distance  apart  geographi- 
cally. you  are  almost  sure  to  have  a very  close  ap- 
proximation to  an  examining  University,  and  the 
teaching  merely  adapting  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
the  examiners.  These,  I think,  are  the  main  difficul- 
ties which  we  have  found.  I think  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  substantial.  The  one  I feel  the  strongest, 

I ought  to  say,  is  the  last — that  is  the  very  serious 
difficulty  that  you  do  not  have,  as  it  were,  automatic 
and  natural  development  of  examinations  from  the 
teaching  courses  which  I think  is  desirable  in  the  very 
highest  education.  ”t  Nor  can  it  be  answered  that  as 
these  difficulties  arise  from  separation  in  locality 
they  will  not  arise  in  Dublin,  for  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  separation  into  two  different  colleges  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  point  of  view  is  so  different  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  work  together  in  one  college. 
Lor  is  there,  I think,  any  witness  who  lias  had  ex- 
perience of  the  so-called  federal  universities  who  has 
not  testified  that  if  a college  is  capable  of  independent 
existence,  it  is  “cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined”  by 
1 TnfSS0C^tio.ns  with  others  in  a federal  University. 

•Uie  objection  of  expense  will  be  best  dealt  with 
under  Statement  III.  ; but  there  is  another  point 
which  cannot  be  too  clearly  put  before  the  Commission, 
viz.,  the  entire  disparity  between  our  position  and 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There,  the  addition 
of  one  college  to  many  will  introduce  but  minor  modi- 
fications—the  effect  would  be  altogether  negligible,  in 
comparison  with  the  revolution  which  would  neces- 
sarily  result  if  a second  college  were  placed  beside 
trinity  College  in  Dublin  University.  I am  not  here 
referring  to  the  kind  of  objection  Dr.  Reicliel  deals 
with,  nor  to  the  powerful  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
wvynn.  What  I want  to  point  out  is  that  there  is 
really  no  existing  analogy  for  what  is  proposed.  If 
illustrate  my  point  by  an  example  from 
another  phase  of  life,  I would  say  that  those  who 
argue  that,  because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  get  on  very 
well  with  many  colleges,  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
ady  to  accept  cne  other  college  in  Dublin  University, 
more  reasonable  than  he  who  should 
rgue  that  because  the  wives  in  a harem  accept  the 

t ReP°rt  of  the  1901  Commission,  page  686. 

T Appendix  II,  Report  of  the  1901  Commission,  page  76? 


advent  of  a new  one  without  protest,  therefore  the 
wife  of  an  English  gentleman  ought  in  like  manner  be 
ready  to  let  him  turn  Mormon.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  parity  whatever  between  Dublin  and  the  other 
Universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dublin  on  the  other,  are  all  unities.  They 
have  all  developed  organically,  but  they  have  de- 
veloped along  different  lines,  and  you  cannot  reason 
from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  I do  not  argue  that, 
because  Dublin  is  unlike  the  other  Universities,  there- 
fore you  cannot  put  a second  University  into  it.  That 
would  be  to  take  my  point  unfairly.  All  I say  is  that 
the  analogy  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gives  you  no 
help.  You  must  discuss  the  question  ab  initio.  You 
must  not  let  your  minds  be  misled  by  a false  analogy 
into  thinking  that  to  be  feasible  which  is  in  reality 
impracticable.  For  indeed  the  union  between  Trinity 
College  and  Dublin  University  has  grown  so  close  in 
the  long  course  of  history  that  even  the  analogy  of  the 
husband  and  wife  hardly  meets  the  case.  They  may 
be  divorced:  they  may  even  marry  again.  But 
separate  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  you  may  indeed  retain  the  names,  but  that  is  all. 
The  reality,  that  which  we  now  know  by  the  title  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  of  Dublin  University,  will 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  can  never  be  reconstructed. 

Now,  let  me  for  a moment  suppose  that  all  these 
difficulties  were  got  over,  that  the  two  colleges  got  on 
extremely  well  together,  that  the  courses  were  recog- 
nised as  equally  good,  and  that  the  degrees  of  those 
who  attended  the  new  college  carried  equal  weight 
with  those  obtained  from  Trinity  College.  And  here 
let  me  parenthetically  point  out  that  if  they  did  not, 
the  whole  scheme  would  fail ; and  a new  claim  would 
be  made  to  secure  “equality.”  Now,  observe  what 
will  almost  certainly  happen.  The  college  is  to  be 
free  of  tests — it  is  to  be  a residential  college ; it  is  to 
be  open  to  Protestants,  who  are  to  be  eligible  for  all 
its  prizes.  Evidently,  therefore,  Protestants  would 
go  there,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  certain  differences.  One  set  of  needs  will  be 
better  met  in  one  college  than  in  the  other,  and  thus 
one  group  of  Protestants  will  incline  more  to  the  new 
than  to  the  old  college.  For  instance,  they  certainly 
would  if  its  fees  were  lower  than  ours  ; or,  what  would 
come  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  rate  of  personal  ex- 
penditure averaged  less ; and  in  one  respect — the 
great  supply  of  celibate  teachers — Roman  Catholic 
education  must  always  be  cheaper  than  ours.  Or, 
again,  if  it  developed  along  lines  less  professional  than 
ours,  lines  more  in  touch  with  productive  agencies 
than  ours,  Protestants  would  certainly  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Even  at  present,  it  is  stated  that 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  students  at  the  University 
College  in  Stephen’s  Green  are  Protestants.  In 
such  a case,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
college  in  regard  to  mixed  education  ? Bishop 
O’Dwyer  tells  us  that  the  students  in  his  proposed 
Roman  Catholic  College  in  the  Royal  University 
would  be  “overwhelmingly  Catholic,”  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  mixed  education  would  not  arise. 
But  what  if  they  were  not  overwhelmingly  Catholic,  as 
is  especially  likely  in  a-  college  in  Dublin  University? 
Surely  we  should  expect  a larger  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants than  in  an  Agricultural  College ; yet  the 
Bishops  made  a very  remarkable  pronouncement  on 
such  colleges  only  last  Wednesday.  I find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Irish  Times : — 

“ Maynooth,  Wednesday,  October  10th. 

‘‘The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
met  again  to-day  in  Maynooth  College.  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Logue  presided.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted:  — 

“ As  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  ‘that  mixed 
residential  colleges  have  been  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Teclmical  Instruction, 
we  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 
the  following  declaration  of  the  Bishops  published 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1899 : — 

“ We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  local  bodies  con- 
cerned the  primary  importance  in  the  establishment 
and  direction  of  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
avoiding  anything  to  which  Catholics  would  object 
on  religious  grounds,  whether  in  the  teaching  or  in 
other  departments  of  such  schools  and  colleges. 


Oct.  17,  1906. 

Edward  P- 
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“ It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Bishops  to  repeatedly 
warn  their  people  against  the  institution  of  mixed 
residence  for  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  prin- 
ciple already  so  successfully  maintained  for  many 
years  in  the  working  of  training  colleges  in  Great 
Britain,  and  applied  within  recent  times  with  the 
best  results  in  the  case  of  similar  institutions  in 
Ireland,  should  be  followed  in  this  also  if  residen- 
tial institutions  are  to  be  set  up. 

“ In  addition  to  this,  a Decree  of  the  last  Synod 
of  Haynooth,  which  has  been  already  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  See,  enacts  as  follows : — 

“ Since  it  appears  to  us  that  interest  in  technical 
subjects  and  in  agriculture  is  highly  useful,  and 
indeed  necessary  for  our  people,  we  consider  it  per- 
missible for  Catholic  youth  to  frequent  schools  at- 
tended by  non-Catholics  where  this  instruction,  as 
distinct  from  a general  training  or  education,  is 
given.  We,  however,  distinctly  forbid  Catholics  to 
reside  with  non-Catholics  in  such  schools,  unless  on 
special  grounds  the  Bishop  of  the  place  judge  other- 
wise in  particular  cases.” 

It  would  seem  to  follow  as  a necessary  corollary,  as 
well  from  Bishop  O’Dwyer’s  declaration  as  from  the 
pronouncement  published  on  Thursday,  that  if  a fair 
number  of  Protestants  went  to  the  second  college,  the 
Bishops  would  be  bound  to  endeavour  to  empty  it  of 
Catholics ; and  then  the  whole  University  question 
would  be  raised  again.  Thus  the  success  of  the 
colleges  would  almost  ensure  their  failure.  Disastrous 
as  such  a result  would  be  to  the  country  generally,  it 
would  affect  us  to  a much  closer  degree.  University 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  strife 
and  recrimination  ; and  in  such  schemes  as  have  been 
proposed  there  can  be  no  finality,  no  security  for  the 
absence  of  party  strife.  Whatever  scheme  the  Com- 
mission may  see  its  way  to  recommend,  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  support-,  we  think  that  we  are  entitled  to 
insist  that  Trinity  College  shall  not  be  called  on  to 
take  into  partnership  any  denominational  college. 
And  as  representing  that  section  of  Trinity  College 
opinion  which  is  the  most  anxious  to  meet  Catholic 
claims,  I am  here  to  say  that  to  this  form  of  the 
claim  we  will  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 

765.  Chaibmax. — This  was  the  paper  upon  the 
first  statement.  Have  you  prepared  one  on  the  second  ? 
-—No,  I have  not.  I am  simply  prepared  to  speak 
upon  it  as  you  may  question  me. 

766.  I did  not  ask  you  any  question  upon  the  first 
statement,  but  I wish  to  ask  one  or  two  on  the  second 
statement.  Your  scheme  is  a scheme  of  mixed  educa- 
tion, is  it  not? — It  is. 

767.  The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  have  pro- 
nounced upon  this  scheme,  have  they  not? — They  have 
in  one  sense,  and  in  another  sense  they  have  not.  They 
have  denounced  it  under  certain  conditions,  but  not 
under  other  conditions. 

768.  I would  refer  you  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
document  they  published  in  Dublin  on  the  5th  July, 
3906.  You  will  find  it  at  page  82  of  the  Report.* 
There  they  say:  -‘The  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  feel  that  they  are  safe  in  stating  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
any  of  the  following  solutions: — (1)  A University 
for  Catholics;  (2)  a new  College  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ; (3)  a new  College  in  the  Royal  University  ; 
but  that  on  no  account  would  they  accept  any  scheme" of 
mixed  education  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.”  Having 
regard  to  that  statement,  is  there  any  probability,  look- 
ing at  that  attitude  of  the  Hierarchy,  that  a 'scheme 
like  yours  would  work?— With  regard  to  that,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  there  are  two  questions  that  have  to  be 
i-nnsidered.  In  the  first  place,  I take  it,  this  statement 
was  prepared  by  the  Bishops  before  they  were  aware 
at  all  of  the' nature  of  the  scheme  we  would  put  for- 
ward. I don’t  know  what  would  be  their  views  on  the 
question  if  it  were  discussed  by  them.  I wish  to 
point  out  that  the  words  “in  Trinity  College,”  as 
used  when  the  Bishop’s  document  was  drawn  up  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  Trinity  College  with  its 
new  Governing  Body  under  the  scheme  that  we  have 
outlined.  No  doubt  the  name  is  the  same,  but  the 
proposal  we  have  outlined  is  an  absolutely  revolution- 
ary one,  and  would,  as  Mr.  Gray  says  in  his  evidence, 
not  only  modify  but  destroy  the  constitution  of  Trinity 
College. 

769.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  what  the  Hier- 
archy object  to  is  mixed  education  ? 

* Appendix  to  Fint  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  82. 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  ( Cd.  3176),  1905,  pages  23-24. 


Lobd  Chief  Baron. — Didn’t  yon  publish  this 
scheme  in  one  of  the  papers?— Yes,  that  was  after  it 
was  sent  in  to  the  Commission,  and  only  after  this 
document  of  the  Bishops  had  been  sent  in.  We  pub- 
lished it  for  the  reason  that  in  the  same  way  opinions 
had  been  published  about  the  change  in  the  Governing 
Body.  It  certainly  was  not  published  before  the  other. 

770.  Chairman. — Meeting  in  solemn  conclave,  it 
must  be  taken  that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  object  to 
any  form  of  mixed  education,  even  in  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  your  scheme,  or  any 
scheme,  cannot  possibly  succeed  without  the  approval 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  ? — Do  you 
mean  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  and  go  into 
a scheme  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not 
been  examined  and  on  which  no  pronouncement  has 
been  made  by  the  Catholic  Bishops?  I should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  seriously  consider  whether 
this  or  any  other  serious  scheme  has  any  possible 
chance,  and  I don’t  think  the  time  of  the  Commission 
would  be  lost  in  doing  so. 

771.  I don’t  say  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to 
consider  it.  But  is  it  likely  to  succeed  ? Secondly, 
this  scheme  is  one  of  mixed  education,  and  any  scheme 
of  mixed  education  does  not  receive  their  approval? — 

I cannot  agree  ; I think  some  kind  of  mixed  education 
must  be  contemplated  by  them.  In  the  Bishops' 
Statement,  page  82,  we  read : “ It  is  quite  a different 
tiling  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Dublin  University. 
Students  of  different  religions  and  of  various  social 
and  political  views  may  fraternise  with  advantage  in 
the  same  University.”  Therefore  they  certainly  do 
not  object  to  mixed  education  completely.  That  is 
mixed  education.  They  don’t  mean  to  insist  that  the 
students  must  be  separated  altogether. 

772.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — They  certainly  don’t. 
You  are  quite  right  in  that? — Yes,  mixed  education 
has  never  been  unreservedly  condemned,  and  I should 
certainly  hope  that  after  such  a scheme  as  ours  has 
been  considered  by  the  Bishops  as  a body— a scheme 
supported  by  a very  powerful  and  representative  body 
like  ours — the  result  would  be  a very  different  docu- 
ment from  their  statement*  (p.  82)  drawn  up  before 
they  knew  what  we  were  prepared  to  offer.  For 
Statement  III.+  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  act 
of  those  whose  names  are  attached  to  it.  It  differs 
in  an  important  respect  from  all  the  subsequent  state- 
ments sent  to  the  Commission,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  due  to  the  action  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who 
united  together  because  they  happened  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  in  a sense  the  act  of  the  staff 
of  the  University,  because  it  arose  in  the  first  place 
from  a meeting  of  the  whole  staff,  summoned  by  the 
Provost-,  on  July  4th,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
attitude  the  University  should  take  in  regard  to  this 
Commission ; and  at  that  meeting  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  without  any  dissentient  voice  at 
all : — “ That  a committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  what  Trinity  College  is  prepared  to- 
accept,  and  to  offer  to  make  it  acceptable  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  _ fellow-countrymen,  and  that  they 
report  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
18th  inst,  to  meet  at  11  o’clock.”  The  committee, 
after  a very  practical  discussion,  was  appointed  to 
represent,  as  fax  as  possible,  all  shades  of  opinion  in 
the  College.  There  was  not  one  proposed  on  the  com- 
mittee who  was  not  elected,  there  was  no  desire  to 
exclude  any  member  of  the  staff.  Anyone  who  (thought 
he  could  give  valuable  assistance  was  placed  upon  it. 
That  committee  met  from  day  to  day,  and  the  first 
question  was  Tiow  they  were  to  find  out  what  would 
be  acceptable  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men. That  was  a question  which  gave  us  a great 

1 7°.  think  about.  It  was  quite  evident  that  it 
would  have  been  useless,  I think  really  useless,  to 

f &one  7°  Hierarchy,  considering  the  history 
of  the  past.  Ye  c.ould  not  leave  ont  of  sight  the 
past  history  of  this  question  and  the  part  taken 
~Y  * c ®1S“°PS  011  it.  And  there  was  the  history  of 
the  offers  made  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  of  a 
chapel  and  so  on  I confess  I think  that  if  those 
oners  had  been  made  in  a different  way  it  would  have 
been  more  reasonable  to  ask  the  Hierarchy  to  accept 
them.  I think  the  Hierarchy  would  naturally  con- 
sider that  to  come  into  Trinity  College  and  to  put 
up  a Roman  Catholic  Chapel  there  would  be  to  come 
into  hostile  ground,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  was 
to  beexpected  that  they  should  do  so  without  any 
security  against  hostile  treatment.  If  they  were  to 
be  asked  to  enter  that  hostile  ground,  as  it  might  be 
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considered,  I think  they  ought  to  be  assured  that 
there  would  be  some  power  there  which  would  be  in  a 
position  to  see  that  their  fair  demands  were  met.  It 
was  in  considering;  the  matter  from  that  point  of 
view  that  I was  led  long  ago  to  think  that  the  answer 
to  the  problem  was  that  a certain  measure  of  security 
should  be  given  by  representation  of  Catholic  interests, 
by  some  device  such  as  the  plan  now  put  forward  for 
the  representation  of  their  interests  on  the  Governing 
Body.  Now,  I think  if  we  could  have  approached 
any  Roman  Catholic  body,  putting  the  past  alto- 
gether behind  us,  we  might  have  had  a chance  of 
successs,  but  with  the  history  of  the  question  behind 
us  it  was  absolutely  useless  to  expect  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  or 
even  to  come  to  such  preliminary  ground  as  to  be  able 
even  to  understand  each  other  at  all.  I think  there 
was  that  in  the  past  history  which  rendered  it  far 
from  certain  that  if  we  approached  them  we  should 
even  have  been  able  to  convince  them  we  were  really 
doing  so  from  the  earnest  wish  not  to  shelve  the  ques- 
tion, but  to  help  in  solving  the  question.  Therefore 
we  said  to  ourselves,  we  must  go  to  the  Catholic  laity. 
They  are  a force  which  is  increasing  in  importance 
every  day.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  I am  sure,  will 
agree  with  me  in  recognising  the  immensely  increased 
weight  which  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  has  in  Ireland 
now.  I remember  the  time— I am  old  enough,  and  I 
am  sure  he  remembers  it— when  the  members  of  the 
professions  among  Roman  Catholics  were  very  few', 
only  one  or  two  perhaps  in  a place  like  Merrion- 
square,  and  very  few  in  influential  positions  such  as 
so  many  now  occupy.  We  thought  we  should  deal 
with  the  laity,  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  deal 
with  members  of  that  laity  who  were  known  not  to 
be  careless  of  their  obligations  to  their  Church,  Catho- 
lics who  were  known  to  have  proved  their  loyalty  to 
their  religion.  On  these  lines  we  felt  that  something 
could  be  done,  and  that,  with  the  bona^fides  of  Trinity 
College  and  of  influential  and  reputable  Roman 
Catholics,  men  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
class,  it  was  quite  possible  to  make  headway.  I hope 
the  Commission  will  not  consider  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  with  the  position  defined  in  this  way, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  will  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  accept 
the  scheme,  provided  effective  safeguards  for  faith 
and  morals  are  included  in  it. 

773.  Chairman. — This  scheme  has  been  published 
some  time,  some  weeks.  Has  the  Hierarchy  shown 
any  sign  or  inclination  of  approval?— It  would  seem 
t0  “e  Tute  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would. 

774.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  not? — In  point  of 
tact,  no. 

775.  If  wo  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  when  they  were  established,  the  laity  were 
quite  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  them?— Since  that 
wrae  an  immense  change  lias  taken  place  in  Ireland. 

rib.  Is  there  actually  anything  to  show  that  the 
power  of  the.  laity  as  against  the  Hierarchy  has  in- 
creased?—I should  not  like  to  adopt  the  words  “the 
aity  against  the  Hierarchy.”  I think  I would  say 
me  laity  with  the  Hierarchy.  I think  the  power  o*f 
me  laity  with  the  Hierarchy  i3  very  different  from 
thepowex  the  laity  had  before. 

riu  ' as  Fawcett’s  Act*  when  all  the 

Sjj®? Tn*\by,  Colle8e  wer®  thrown  open,  many  of 
me  lady  wouid  have  been  glad  to  fill  these  offices?— 
i that  seeins  to  P°int  exactly  to  the  reasons 
FamvtMeT e. sut:l1  85  we  Jlave  drawn  up  might  succeed. 

“wcem  s Act  was  passed  m 

773.  Lora  Chief  Baron.— In  1873?— Yes,  Fawcett’s 
of  w£2£  ^ x18,73-  Imniediately  aft®1  the  passing 
rp_-  cpft s Act  the  whole  of  Dublin  University  and 
7 j 11,eSe  was  officered  by  exactly  the  same 
IS®  the  teachinK  was  exactly  the  s4e. 
the  °.01lti?ued  f°r  a time.  Were  no.t 

^ “cJined  to  send  their  sons 
to  1 tluijk  the  laity  were  always  inclined 

w send  their  sons  to  Trinity. 

aJw  ^ n<?  fc^e  real  .°?>sta|cte  come  from  the  Hier- 
Prec^eW 8-  no“  t *le  Position  of  the  Hierarchy  now 
former?  accordance  with  that  taken  up  since  the 
°f  good  deal  has 

that'  Ifc-  -s  understood  that  they 
Trinitv  r£nfl  Permissi0in  to  students  to  go  to 
L lb  13  ?ot  forbidden.  It  is  a place, 

Th?  w,S° ,t0  ™th,.  care‘  14  is  nofc  prohibited, 
coming  har*  5*^  Catholic  students  who  have  been 
The  n1,ry,if  ei  x e been  ^creasing  very  steadily, 
it  wa°  7ear  ^as  not  far  from  double  whit 

me  time  ago.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  think 

* (36  Viet,  cap.  21),  University  of  Dublin  Tests  Act,  1878. 


that  tliis  Commission  would  assume  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  arrangement  might  be  come  to  with 
the  Bishops,  at  least  until  the  Bishops  have  been 
heard  at  the  Commission  and  the  question  is  asked 
them  where  our  scheme  is  deficient,  and  if  so,  where 
the  deficiency  is,  so  that  we  might  see  if  we  could 
amend  it,  and  I don’t  think  it  should  be  assumed 
that  they  oppose  it  until  it  is  shown  that  the  laity 
are  not  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  premature  altogether.  This  document  has 
never  been  officially  discussed  by  the  Bishops.  I am 
quite  sure  they  have  never  had  a meeting  upon  it. 
Certainly,  not  only  has  there  been  no  meeting,  but 
they  have  never  made  a pronouncement  upon  it.  It 
is  quite  open  for  them  to  do  so.  One  construction 
only  should  not  be  put  upon  their  silence.  It  is  quite 
open  to  the  other  construction.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  them  to  meet  and  make  a pronouncement  and  say 
“ We  cannot  accept  tliis.”  They  have  not  met  and 
said  so. 

781.  Mr.  KelleherT— -With  reference  to  the  scheme 
which  you  have  submitted  and  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to  hero,  I would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice 
some  objections  offered  to  the  scheme  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  whose  evidence  is  contained  in  these  papers 
— a statement  from  Dean  Bernard  containing  objections 
to  the  proposed  scheme.  Dean  Bernard  gives  as  his 
objections  to  the  scheme  that  has  been  proposed, 
that  _ it  is  inconsistent  with  Fawcett’s  Act,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  privileges  of  the 
character  suggested,  when  once  conceded,  can  ever  be 
recalled.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  answer  to 
these  objections.  They  are  matters  which  yon  have 
already  considered,  and  I would  like  to  have  here  from 
you  your  statements  on  the  subject?— A3  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Fawcett’s  Act,  I 
think  that  in  one  particular  it  is  perhaps  inconsistent 
with  Fawcett’s  Act,  inasmuch  as  the  appointment  of 
the  dual  professors,  I take  it,  practically  involves  the 
question  of  a test,  but  it  seems  to  me  with  regard  to 
the  dual  professors,  that  it  is  the  one  point  of  Univer- 
sity life  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  Fawcett’s  Act* 
can  really  apply.  Observe, — you  may  take  from  any- 
where in  the  world  a professor  of  mathematics.  You 
ask  simply  how  much  he  knows.  You  do  not  ask  him 
what  the  bent  of  his  opinions  is  when  you  put  him 
down  to  teach  mathematics.  You  can  take  him  from 
one  end  of  the  world  and  put  him  into  a position  at 
the  other  end  in  any  University.  But  it  is  entirely 
different  when  you  go  to  such  subjects  as  ethics, 
philosophy,  and  perhaps  history.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  you  could  not  take  a professor  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  Buddhist  philosophy  and  put  him 
down  to  teach  philosophy  here.  Philosophy  is  so 
closely  connected  with  life  that  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  not  touch  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
another  matter  also  most  closely  connected  with  life, 
and  that  is  religion.  And,  therefore,  practically, 
Fawcett’s  Act  is  necessarily  violated  in  reference  to 
philosophy,  because,  whether  you  have  an  explicit 
test  or  not  on  taking  cffice,  yon  must  have  an 
implicit  test  in  reference  to  philosophy,  and 
I should  point  out  that  in  that,  the  only  portion  of 
our  scheme  in  which  Fawcett’s  Act*  is  technically 
violated,  Dean  Bernard  himself  gives  np  his  objection. 
He  says,  that  it  would  be  “ quite  consistent  with  the 
spint  of  Fawcett’s  Act,  although,  perhaps,  inconsis- 
tent with  its  letter,”  “to  appoint  Roman  Catholic 
professors  of  history  and  philosophy  whose  lectures 
Roman  Catholic  students  might  have  no  scruple  in 
attending.”  Therefore,  so  far,  Dean  Bernard's  objec- 
tion has  no  force  whatever.  As  to  the  rest,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  scheme  which  violates  Faw- 
cett’s Act,  beicause  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
scheme  that  no  test  whatever  shall  be  applied  far 
qualification  on  the  governing  body,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  whatever  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  any 
professor,  except  the  dual  professors.  Therefore,  I 
would  say,  that  Fawcett’s  Act  is  practically  not  vio- 
lated, that  in  fact  we  are  only  carrying  out  Fawcett’s 
Act.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Act  is  not 
effective  yet,  because,  still  every  existing  member  of 
the  Board  was  there  as  an  Episcopalian  under  a test. 
It  has  not  yet  been  worked  off.  All  the  members  of 
the  Board  are  denominational  in  that  sense. 

782.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Let  me  interpose  for  a 
moment.  Is  nob  the  essence  of  this  scheme  that 
people  are  to  be  selected  and  put  on  the  governing 
body,  being  Catholics? — So  far  as  the  essence  of  the 
scheme  goes,  I think  there  is  not  a technical  violation, 
It  is  not  a technical  violation,  because  there  is  no  test 
implied.  There  is  absolutely  no  test  proposed  as  a 
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qualification  for  membership  of  the  Governing  Bocly 
or  any  office.  But,  I say  it  is  not  a practical  violation 
either,  because  the  object  of  Fawcett’s  Act,  as  I take 
it,  was  tills — that  Dublin  University  should  become 
free  to  Catholics  and  others.  Now,  Fawcett’s  Act  did 
not  change  the  University  at  once.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  a long  time  it  would  change  the 
University,  and  that  was  the  intention  of  Fawcett’s 
Act,  but  it  has  become  evident  that  the  intention  of 
Fawcett’s  Act  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a gradual  pro- 
cess of  organic  change.  And  Catholic  representation 
on  the  Governing  Body  is,  therefore,  entirely  with  a 
view  to  give  immediate  effect  to  what  Fawcett’s 
Act  was  designed  to  do,  to  secure  that  a 
real  and  effective  guarantee  should  be  given 
to  that  part  of  Fawcett’s  Act  which  says,  that  the 
University  is  to  be  a place  of  religion  and  learning. 
We  feel  that,  so  far  as  Reman  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned, if  the  University  was  to  be  a place  of 
religion  and  learning,  it  was  to  be  a place  in  which 
there  would  be  a security  that  the  religious  faith  of 
Catholics  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that, 
until  the  Catholics  got  in  in  sufficient  numbers,  as 
under  our  scheme  we  hoped  they  soon  would,  on  the 
governing  body,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  Fawcett's  Act,  that  a certain 
number  of  people  should  be  put  on  as,  if  you  like, 
Roman  Catholic.  But  we  do  not  think  at  all  that 
that  is  a violation  of  the  spirit  of  Fawcett’s  Act. 
It  was  a temporary  expedient, 

783.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — But,  as  to  the  objection  that 
this  privilege  of  electing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
governing  body  for  twenty-five  years  cannot  be  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  ? — It  would  seem 
to  me  quite  clear  that  the  privilege  could  be  withdrawn, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  wiser, 
instead  of  naming  a definite  twenty-five  years,  to  let 
one  be  withdrawn  after  twenty  years,  and  so  on, 
reducing  the  number  gradually.  But,  if  you 
consider  the  effect  of  the  scheme,  it  would  be  that 
within  quite  a short  time,  there  would  he  a much 
larger  representation  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  If 
the  Cecilia-street  Medical  School  were  brought  in, 
there  would  be,  at  once,  a large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  professors  brought  in,  and  they  would  have 
a representation  on  the  Governing  body.  And,  if  the 
scheme  worked  at  all,  and  if  a large  number  of  Roman 
Oatho’ic  students  came  in,  it  is  "perfectly  clear  that 
the  present  staff  would  not  be  able  to  supply  instruc- 
tors, and,  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek 
instructors  from  outside,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
perfectly  natural,  and  in  fact,  inevitable,  that  they 
should  be  sought  in  larg,-  measure  from  those  who  are 
doing  the  existing  work  in  Ireland  among  Roman 
Catholics.  That,  therefore,  would  bring  in  a large 
Roman  Catholic  University  representation ; and  the 
scheme  of  the  moderators  would  do  the  same.  Therer 
fore,  it  would  seem  to  me  quite  clear  that,  if  this 
scheme  were  accepted,  in  a very  short  time  the  whole 
character  of  Trinity-  College  would  be  changed,  both 
in  regard  to  the  students  and  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessorial and  that  representation  of  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  Governing  body  would  be  recognised  as  ample, 
and  that  any  need  for  the  retention  of  the  twenty-five 
per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  non-existent,  and  that  it 
would  disappear  entirely.* 

784.  Dr.  Jack  sox. — Might  I ask  one  question.  I 
fail  to  understand  what  the  size  of  the  Governing 
Body  would  be— -I  do  not  mean  the  electoral  bodies, 
but  the  Governing  Body  elected  by  them.  Would  you 
give  me  an  opinion  as  to  what  its  size  would  be?— 
Well,  we  had  a complicated  scheme  here.  We  had 
proposed  here  that  the  Governing  Bodv  would  be 
twenty  members,  with  the  Provost,  but  that-  proposal 
we  only  put  forward  in  a tentative  wav,  not  as  a 
thing  essential  to  the  scheme. 

785.  I had  failed  to  understand  whether  this 
Governing  Body  would  be  100  or  eight  or  nine,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  be  clear  upon  it. — The  larger  bodv 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  electing  these. 

786.  Mr.  Kelleheb.— An  objection  made  in  Dean 
Bernard’s  statement  is  that  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  scheme  would  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Authorities.  And,  he  adds, 
“ With  the  Bishops  it  is  necessarv  to  reckon.” 
I would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  sav  on  that 
matter  ?— Continuing  what  1 was  saving  ‘before,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  quite  true  that  some 
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time  ago,  at  the  time  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were 
founded,  the  only  body  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  Catholics  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  That  the  position 
has  now  changed  I think  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ireland.  I do  not 
say  that  the  change  has  been  effective  as  yet ; I do  not 
for  a moment  say  that  there  is  at  present  any  force  of 
opinion  in  Ireland  which  would  make  a scheme  an 
immediate  success  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
w'ere  resolved  on  opposing  it,  but  I do  believe  that 
there  is  such  an  amount  of  loyal  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  amongst  the  University-going  classes  in  Ire- 
land that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  are  likely 
to  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  their  views. 
And  I am  convinced  that,  if  Parliament  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  legislate  on  this  question  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  University-going  classes  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  they  would  be 

reckoning  without  their  host  altogether.  And,  there- 
fore I still  have  hopes — very  sincere  hopes — that  it 
will  be  found,  after  their  own  laymen  have  been  heard 
on  it,  that  the  scheme  which  we  have  put  forward  is 
one  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  may 
see  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  wise  for 

them  to  support — I do  not  say  in  all  its 

details.  We  have  not  put  this  forward  as 

a cast-iron  scheme.  We  ai-e  ready  to  hear  and 
meet  as  far  as  possible  any  objections  that  may  be 
made  ; anything  that  shows  that  faith  and  morals  are 
not  secure  under  this  scheme.  And,  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  scheme  would  offer  a much  more  effective 
education  to  Roman  Catholics  than,  I think,  any 
other  scheme  that  can  be  put  forward,  when  it  is  seen 
that  this  scheme  would  actually,  if  carried  out,  so  trans- 
form Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a Protestant 
place  of  learning,  that  it  would  be  national  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  represent  every  phase  of  national 
thought ; for  instance,  if  a new  Governing  Body  were 
to  be  formed  under  the  scheme  here,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  University  to  Irish  studies  and 
languages  would  be  changed  altogether.  That 
was  a matter  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
put  forward  here  in  detail,  becausei  we  conceived  that 
that  was  a matter  for  the  Governing  Body.  And 
I would  like  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that,  in 
putting  forward  this  scheme,  we  recognised  to  the  full 
that  if  it  were  taken  advantage  of,  it  meant  that 
Trinity  College  was  to  be  no  longer  either  Protestant  or 
Unionist ; that  Trinity  College  was  to  be  a place 
which  would  represent  all  shades  of  thought  in  Ire- 
land. I do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  union  of  the  youth  in  a single  college  of  this  kind' 
would  lead  to  anything  colourless  in  religion  or  in 
politics  or  in  thought.  Youth  is  not  colourless. 
It  is  old  age  perhaps  that  is  colourless.  But  youth 
is  vivid  and.  real,  and  the  contrasts  bring  out  their 
qualities,  as  they  cannot  be  brought  out  when 
all  those  of  one  way  of  thinking  are  housed 
in  one  institution  together.  I think  if  this  scheme 
be  carried  out,  the  result  would  ho,  not  to  reduce  the 
sentiments,  the  religions  sentiments,  of  any  youth 
who  was  attending  it.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence. 

I have  got  a letter  from  Oxford  here,  and  the  same 
evidence  was  given  in  the  old  Commission,  showing 
that,  although  doubtless  there  may  he  cases  in  which 
a person  who  is  colourless  • may  become  careless  or 
Agnostic,  or  something  like  that— such  cases  may  hap- 
pen occasionally — the  usual  result  is  to  make  Catholic 
students  study  the  doctrines  of  their  own  Church 
more.  The  result  with  youth  always  is  that  contrast 
intensifies  the  perception  of  their  own  side.  In 
youth,  too,  when  perhaps  you  do  not  see  other  people's 
side  as  strongly  as  in  old  age,  you  feel  their  human 
side  far  more  than  at  any  other  time.  And  most  men 
will  agree  that  the  friendships  formed  in  college  are 
the  most  lasting  friendships  in  life.  They  are  the  only 
friendships  which  in  the  adult  mind  will  stand  any 
strain- — the  strain  of  politics,  the  strain  of  difference 
in  religion.  The  friendships  of  college  can  stand  any 
strain ; anyone,  I am  sure,  can  recall  instances 
of  that  to  themselves.  And  I don’t  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consider  that  this  mixture  of  youth  will  lead  to 
any  colourless  feeling,  but  we  should  go  on  all  together, 
respecting  each  other.  And  for  the  Protestant  the 
point  is  an  essential  one.  I have  only  spoken  hitherto 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  ; but  I would 
now  like  to  speak  of  the  Protestant  point  of  view. 

in  the  question.  It  could  not  be  a question  of  withdrawing  a 
only  be  avoided  by  positive  legislation  extending  it,  so  that  the- 
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It  is  impossible  that  the  Protestant  can  look  forward 
with  any  other  feelings  but  those  of  the  gravest  ap- 
prehension to  a separation  of  the  University-going 
classes  in  Ireland  into  two  distinct  camps.  Everyone 
will,  I think,  admit  that  we  are  a valuable  element 
in  the  country.  Everyone  will  also  admit  that  the 
trend  of  affairs,  whatever  political  party  be  in  power, 
is  to  delegate  authority  more  and  more  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  And  under  these  circumstances  I can 
see  no  hope,  or  very  little,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
tountry  as  a place  where  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  work  in  harmony  unless  the  education 
of  the  best  young  men  of  the  country  is  carried  on  in 
common.  What  have  we  to  look  for  otherwise?  We 
are  separated  into  two  different  camps  by  history  and 
traditions,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope 
to  have  a really  secure  footing  in  our  native  country 
is  if,  by  contact  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  two 
opposite  forms  of  thought  can  learn  to  respect  each 
other,  and  harmonise  with  each  other,  and  to  work 
with  each  other.  And,  therefore,  some  such  scheme 
as  this,  which  I believe  would  work  harmoniously, 
seems  to  me  the  most  important  thing  that  statesmen 
could  do.  And  I would  ask  of  the  Commission  that 
they  should  at  all  events  take  every  step  to  secure 
expressions  of  opinion  which  may  tend  towards  show- 
ing its  practicability,  so  that  at  all  events  by  no  loss 
of  patience  or  inquiry  will  it  be  possible  that  a scheme 
which  perhaps  would  have  succeeded  shall  be  put  out 
of  court. 

787.  Chairman. — I can  assure  you,  at  any  rate, 
that  we  intend  to  do  our  best. 


788.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I entirely  re-echo  what  you 
say  as  to  the  anxiety  to  bring  together  the  two  classes 
of  youth,  the  Protestant  youth  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
youth.  And,  supposing  the  idea  of  an  alteration  in 
Trinity  College  is  not  possible  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Hierarchy,  would  not  it  be  right  to 
consider  the  next  scheme  by  which  these  two  classes 
of  youth  may  be  brought  together?  If  you  have  the 
two  separate  colleges,  with  University  classes  (probably 
the  Honour  classes  in  the  great  majority  of  subjects 
being  University  classes),  the  youth  brought  together 
in  that  way,  then  beginning  to  know  each  other,  will 
join  in  their  games  together,  the  University  students 
of  both  colleges  will  have  their  boat  against  some  other 
University,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
In  that  way  would  not  you  hope  that  they  would  so 
approach  one  another  that  ultimately  we  would  have 
them  going  all  together?  That  is  one  of  my  reasons 
for  wishing  so  very  much  that,  if  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  together  in  the  one  school,  that  they  shall 
be  brought  together  in  the  same  University? — ( Wit- 
ness).— Might  I say  now  what  indeed  I meant  to  say 
before— to  assure  you  how  grateful  I and  all  those 
whom  I represent  were  to  your  lordship  for  the  kind 
way  you  spoke  of  Trinity  College  at  the  recent  Royal 
Commission.  I would  like  now  to  explain  how  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to  which  we  have  put 
our  names  offers  a guarantee  for  harmonious  co- 
operation which  the  two-college  scheme  does  not. 
And  it  is  this.  You  will  observe  that  under 
our . scheme  the  entire  institution  must  proceed 
on  its  way  usefully  or  the  entire  institution  must 
fail.  If  the  new  college  is  a success — the  single 
college  that  we  propose,  with  its  joint  Governing  Body 
—it  will  be  a success  for  all  its  students.  If  for  want 
of  harmony  or  from  conflict  it  fails,  all  the  students 
are  equally  damaged.  The  community  of  interests  is 
secured,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under  our  scheme,  but  it 
is  not  secured  under  the  other  scheme.  It  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  this.  Supposing  there 
'S  \ ^1r2Posa^.  Puf  UP  a railway  line  here  (indicat- 
ing). There  is  a line  here  already  existing  between  these 
two  points.  The  proposal  is  made  to  put  up  another 
line  between  these  two  points.  If  this  be  made  by 
what  I may  call  a competing  company,  the  result  will 
be  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in  this  com- 
pany  and  in  the  other  company  will  both  be  imperilled, 
the  interests  of  the  population,  no  doubt,  may  be 
served,  but  that  is  another  point.  But  if  these  were 
®°  be,.  under  a single  management,  with  no 
^eparation  of  interests,  it  is  then  quite  clear 
mat  neither  the  shareholders  of  this  can  suffer 
•u  ^ny  .fallllre.  nor  those  in  this.  That  is  a rough 
illustration  which  I daresay  would  prove  fallacious  in 
ti!*16 j ar s,  but  I put  it  to  explain  my  point, 
•ine  difficulty  -that  we  feel  with  reference  to  the  second 


The  Commission  adjourned  until 


college  is  this.  If  a second  college  be  granted  in  answer  jjobuii. 

to  the  claim  which  is  now  made  by  the  Hierarchy,  and  ' 

with  the  relations  of,  I must  say,  distrust — not  un-  Oct.  17,  1906. 
natural  distrust,  I do  not  want  to  emphasise  it,  — - 
which  does  exist;  they  suggest  in  their  statement,  Edward P. 
and  I cannot  blame  them  for  doing  so,  that  the  ad-  i?rve™A  • 
vances  which  were  made  were  due  to  our  fear  that  a juJ|jJ,r  fellow 
worse  thing  would  happen  to  us ; I do  not  think  that  of  fruity 
they  can  be  blamed  for  doing  so.  We  have  never  College, 
met  each  other;  our  history,  the  history  of  the  rela-  Dublin’; 
tions  between  Trinity  College  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor  of 
Hierarchy  has  not  been  one  of  friendship,  it  has  been  Education 
one  of  dealing  at  arm’s  length;  and  we  fear,  and  I Registrar, 
think  we  cannot  help  fearing,  that,  if  a second  college  School  of 
is  put  up.  we  cannot  hope  that,  dealing  at  arm’s  E,'UC1|1|0U- 
length,  as  I believe  we  should  be,  as  we  have  always 
done  in  the  past,  it  would  be  possible  to  work  the  two 
harmoniously.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  colleges  would  be  the  same. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  would  not.  The  inte- 
rests of  each  college  would  be  to  show  that  it  was 
doing  better  work  than  the  other.  This  was  given  in 
the  statement  here,  and  I need  not  repeat  it.  I think 
Bishop  O’Dwyer  himself  stated  something  of  the  kind. 

And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  giving  a second 
college  here,  which  has  not  been  strongly  pressed  for 
by  them,  you  would  have  no  guarantee  or  security 
whatever  that  the  working  would  be  harmonious.  How 
would  you  manage  with  the  University,  in  the  first 
place  ? The  University  will,  I take  it,  have  to  be  done 
on  the  half-and-half  principle,  will  it  not?  I cannot 
see  any  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  re- 
cognised as  a question  too  often  of  college  against 
college,  and  that,  with  the  warning  that  we  have  in 
W ales,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that,  where  the  interests 
are  not  identical,  two  colleges  started  under  such  in- 
auspicious circumstances  would  get  on  harmoniously 
together. 

789.  Chairman. — That  is  very  much  the  view  you 
have  already  presented  in  your  written  paper,  I think  ? 

— Yes. 

790.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  you  are  speaking 
now  more  of  the  pecuniary  interests  ?— No. 

791.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege would  be  more  injured  by  the  competition  of  a 
second  college  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin 
than  it  would  be  by  some  college  affiliated  to  the 
Royal  University — that  is,  as  recommended  by  the 
Robertson  Commission  ? — Do  you  mean  the  pecuniary 
interests  or  the  educational? 

792.  Take  them  separately,  because  I think  in  part 
you  were  referring  to  the  pecuniary  interest  necessarily 
incident  to  competition.  But  take  them  sepa- 
rately ? — I would  like  to  say  that  the  financial  interests 
have  not  been  in  my  mind  up  to  the  present.  As 
legards  the  educational  interests,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  educational  interests  of  Trinity  College  would 
be  much  more  injured  by  a college  inside  Trinity 
College. 

793.  Chairman. — A college  within  the  University 
of  Dublin? — Yes.  The  work  of  those  who  felt  that 
they  could  not  work  in  a single  college  with  us  would 
be  much  more  injurious  to  us  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  than  would  be  a college  in  the  RoyaL 
I am  specially  excluding  such  a college  as  is  adum- 
brated in  the  recent  statement  of  the  Committee 
of  Catholic  Laymen ; a college  that  will  fulfil 
those  conditions,  I take  it,  is  a college  that 
would  work  with  us  a great  deal  more  than 
the  other,  but  which  would  have  no  advantages 
as  compared  with  our  solution,  because  we  should 
always  have  distrust  and  unquiet  if  the  second  college 
did  not  get  on  harmoniously  with  us.  We  should  be 
diverted  from  our  academic  work  into  what  I may 
call  the  political  work  of  adjusting  matters  with  the 
second  college ; and  with  a second  college  in  the  Royal 
University  we  would  be  quite  free  from  that.  And  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  college  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, educationally,  would  be  a very  much  better 
solution  for  Trinity  College.  As  to  the  financial  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  give  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  unless  one  knew,  for  instance,  what 
the  financial  arrangements  would  be;  but  I think, 
until  there  were  some  further  particulars,  I could 
hardly  venture  an  opinion  on  the  financial  aspect. 

794.  That  would  depend  on  the  number  of  students 
that  the  college  might  draw  off? — On  the  fees,  on  the 
style  of  education,  and  so  many  circumstances. 

The  Witness  withdrew, 
the  following  morning. 

a 
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THIRD  DAY- 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18th,  1906. 
AT  10.30  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD  Fry,  P.C.,  D.c.L.,  ll.d.,  F.R.S.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman) ; The  Right 
Hon.  C.  Pai.les,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland ; Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.l  ; Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  m.a.,d.sc.,  ll.d„  f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  lld.,  d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq., 
ll.d.  ; Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  sin.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a,  Secretary. 


Jons  Joly,  Esq.,  at. a.,  sc.d.,  r.s.s...  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
representing  the  signatories  to  Joint  Statements  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  printed  on  pages  25-35  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906;  called  in  and  examined. 


796.  Chairman. — You  come  before  us,  I understand, 
in  support  of  what  we  call  “Statement  IV.”,  that  is 
the  Statement  submitted  by  Members  of  the  Pro- 
fessoriate of  the  University  of  Dublin*  ? — Yes. 

797.  And  in  that  you  discuss  what  I may  call 
grievances,  and  then  you  conclude  with  suggestions  of 
remedies  ? — Yes. 

798.  I will  take  you  to  that  part  at  once,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  You  propose  the  election  to  a principal 
professorship  to  carry  with  it  membership  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  College — in  other  words,  the  prin- 
cipal Chairs  to  be  embodied  in  the  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

799.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  if  that  were  carried 
into  effect,  to  divide  the  Professorial  Fellowships  from 
the  others  ? — I think  that  what  we  had  in  view  was  a 
system  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  abolish  the  ex- 
isting distinctions  between  Professors  and  Fellows.  I 
think  that  anything  which  militated  against  abolish- 
ing these  distinctions  would  not  work  as  well  and  as 
smoothly  as  a system  in  which  the  Professors  and 
the  Fellows  held  their  positions  in  the  College  as 
•members  of  the  Corporation  upon  quite  equal  terms. 

800.  Would  you  make  all  Professors  Fellows? — No  ; 
it  is  not  proposed  to  embody  all  the  Chairs  in 
the  Corporation.  There  are  certain  Professors 
in  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dub-, 
lin  who  may  be  called  whole-time  Professors,  that 
is,  they  give  their  entire  time  to  theiT  duties,  they 
have  no  other  occupation,  and  they  receive  no  other 
salary  except  in  connection  with  their  Chairs.  These 
Chairs  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  eleven.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  a variable  quantity  in  a small  way,  but  at 
the  present  time  there  are  only  eleven.  But  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Chairs'  which  come  under  quite 
a different  designation,  Chairs  which  are  held  by 
professional  gentlemen,  who  come  in  and  lecture  once 
or  perhaps  twice  a week.  One  gentleman  lives  even 
in  London  and  only  comes  over  for  a few  lectures  in 
the  year. 

801.  Your  scheme  would  apply  only  to  what  you  call 
the  whole-time  Professors  ? — Yes. 


802.  I think  we  have  a list  of  some  of  the  principal 
Professors — Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  which,  I believe,  is  your  Chair? — Yes. 

803.  Botany,  Biology,  Pathology,  Greek.  Latin, 
French  and  German,  Philosophy,  Political  Science- 
are  those  the  principal  Professorships  ?— Some  of  those 
are  already  held  by  Fellows,  there  is  no  need 
to  make  any  alteration  in  their  case ; they  have  been 
for  a long  time  held  by  Fellows.  We  Professors 
occupy  the  Chairs  which  are  of  comparatively  recent 
foundation,  which  have  never  been  held  by  Fellows 
and  are  not  now  held  by  Fellows,  for  I suppose  it  is 
found  that  the  Fellows  entering  into  their  Fellowships 
by  examination  which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  Mathe- 
matical  and  on  the  other,  Classical,  are  not  suitable 
to  fill  those  positions. 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  8176),  1906,  pace  25. 
T Ibidem,  page  27  et  icq. 


804.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  considerable 
difficulty  would  arise  with  regard  to  the  precedence 
of  these  Fellows.  In  the  first  place,  would  you  give 
a Fellowship  to  a Professor  as  such?  As  I under- 
stand, at  any  rate,  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  would 
become  a Fellow? — Yes,  according  to  Scheme  V.t 

805.  He  would  be  a Fellow,  according  to  your 
scheme,  only  during  the  tenure  of  his  Professorship- 
lie  would  not  be  a Fellow  for  life  ? — May  I say  that 
we  had  in  view  when  we  drafted  that  report  of  the 
Professors  a certain  scheme  which  will  be  considered 
later. 


806.  I will  come  to  the  question  of  the  tenure 
presently.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tenure  of  a Pro- 
fessor is  not  necessarily  co-extensive  with  life.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  propose  that  each  Pro- 
fessor-Fellowship should  be  held  only  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Chair  ? — I think  that  that  is  intended. 


807.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a,  separate 
class  or  category  of  such  Fellowships,  so  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  the  precedence  and  order  of 
the  other  Fellowships  ? — I think  I will  have  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation,  because  I think,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  made  ourselves  sufficiently  clear.  In  ask- 
ing to  be  made  members  of  the  Corporation  we  do  not 
ask  that  the  existing  Professors  should  be  made  Fel- 
lows. I do  not  think  that  we  Professors  would  at  all 
wish  for  that.  It  would  be  conferring  upon  us  an 
honour  which  we  never  really  deserved,  and  I do  not 
think  we  wish  for  it ; we  therefore  ask  merely  to  be 
given  membership  of  the  Corporation  qua  Professors. 

808.  That  means  a vote  on  the  Senate,  does  it  ? — No. 
It  means  that  we  would  have  a claim  to  advise  the 
Governing  Body,  and  in  that  way  our  opinions  en 
matters  of  Science  and  as  specialists  would  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  Governing  Body. 

809-  At  the  present  time  the  Corporation  consists 
Th  t ' Provos^’  Peii°ws>  and  Scholars,  does  it  not? — 

810.  And  you  would  add  to  that  another  class  of 
members  of  the  Corporation? — That  is  so 

oio  2amely’  Professors  1 — That  is  so. 

• > 5:  ‘ Passin,e  from  that,  your  next  proposition  is 

the  several  faculties  of  the  University — Arts, 
ocience.  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering— to 
be  organised  and  embodied  as  established  parts  of  the 
constitution  of  the  College  and  University  with  cer- 
tam  rights  to  advise  the  Central  Governing  Body  on 
matters  of  expenditure,  of  curriculum,  and  of  develop- 
ment.  We  think  that  these  organised  Faculties  should 
replace  the  existing  Academic  CounciL”  That  is  very 
analogous  to  what  in  some  other  Universities  we  call 
Hoards  of  Studies,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

813.  You  require  that  the  Governing  Body  should 
not  act  in  respect  of  any  of  the  Faculties  without 
That  °isf  ^Jnsaltatio11  with  the  Board  of  Studies  ?- 

814.  That  is  the  general  outline  ?— That  is  the  idea. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


815.  You  then  say,  “ The  tenure  of  the  principal 
Chairs  to  be  made  ad  vi tarn  aut  culpam.”  I suppose 
that  means  ad  mortem  ? — It  means  dependent  on  good, 
behaviour. 

816.  Y'ou  say,  “ The  tenure  of  the  principal  Chairs 
to  be  made  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  after  a probationary 
period  of  three  or  five  years,  the  interests  of  the 
University  to  be  protected  by  powers  of  dismissal 
vested  in  the  Board  and  Faculties  (subject  to  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Visitors),  should  neglect  of  duties, 
etc.,  be  proved  against  a Professor.”  Ought  not  that 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  neglect  of 
duties,  which,  I suppose,  is  “ culpa,”  but  also  be- 
coming incapacitated  from  performing  his  duties? — I 
think  so. 

817.  According  to  the  scheme,  if  I rightly  under- 
stand it,  you  propose  that  the  dismissal  shall  require 
the  consent  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Faculties. 
Now,  I suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give 
the  power  of  dismissal  to  the  Board,  after  considering 
the  opinion  of  Faculties,  of  the  Boards  of  Studies.  I 
think  that  is  the  position  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don?— Yes,,  I think  that  would  probably  prove  a 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

818.  Which  would  not  require  the  absolute  consent 
of  the  Boards  of  Studies,  but  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  before  anything  was  done  ? 
— Subject  to  right  of  appeal. 

819.  Subject  to  right  of  appeal  to  the  Visitors? — 
Yes. 

820.  With  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  existing 
salaries,  which  is  your  next  point,  I do  not  think  '.hat 
is  a question  which  can  be  profitably  discussed.  The 
next  proposition  is  also  a financial  one : “ Pensions 
of  reasonable  amount  to  be  attached  to  the  principal 
Chairs.”  That  is  obviously  a desirable  thing,  but  it 
is  a thing  which,  like  many  other  good  things,  has  to 
be  paid  for.  Would  not  the  sum  which  you  indicate 
as  being  likely  to  be  required,  that  is  to  say,  £8  10s. 
per  annum  per  centum,  be  a very  heavy  charge  on 
the  College?— Of  course,  it  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  pension.  We  do  not  specify  what  we 
consider  a just  pension.  But  I may  say  that  in  one 
of  the  petitions  to  the  Board,  which  we  have  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  the  Memorandum,  we  suggested 
what  we  thought  would  be  a modest  pension,  and 
the  total  cost  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Howell,  who  is  an 
expert,  taking  into  account  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  such  as  the  number  of  the  existing  principal 
Chairs,  the  Chairs  that  we  are  speaking  about,  the 
age  at  election,  and  the  proposed  age  of  retire- 
ment. Taking  all  these  particulars  into  account,  I 
have  before  me  a calculation  which  gives  the  entire 
cost 


821.  Allowing  a retiring  pension  of  how  much  ? — 
Allowing  a retiring  pension  of  £350  per  annum. 

822.  At  sixty-five  years  of  age? — At  sixty-five  years 
of  age. 

823.  Or  compulsory  retirement? — Or  compulsory 
retirement. 

824.  What  is  the  total  amount  per  annum? — The 
total  amount  for  each  professor  for  the  pension  is  an 
annual  premium  of  £29'7. 

825.  Practically  £30  ?— Practically  £30,  paid  into 
an  insurance  fund,  as  it  were,  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  professor. 

826.  To  find  the  total  annual  charge  that  would 
nave  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  professors  ? — 


827.  Has  that  been  worked  out?— It  has  not  bee 
worked  out,  but  the  whole  of  the  data  are  before  m 
it  would  not  come  to  a large  amount.  There  a: 
eleven  Chairs,  so  it  would  be  a matter  of  about  £3e 
son1  it  1Jlto  an  insurance  fund. 

ij  the  finances  of  the  Corporation  allowed  of 
iL*?' obvaousiy  be  a very  great  advantage,  I shoul 
' c 3uOU*~  hike  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  tl 
offic<r  At  the  present  time,  as  I unde 
a™  entirely  at  the  win  of  the  Board  ?— V 

soq6  d Cte<1  every  ®ve  °r  seven  years. 

J >■*' 

the^iimko7011*  think  that  that  in  any  way  influenci 
annKi?  aPP  lcants  and  the  character  of  tl 

ffiS  them.UmVerSity  Chairs?-1  d0  *ink 

in^bi^rejU!1iciaUy1rYes-  There  ■»  specific  cas, 

on  thlt  ground^'”  I6fUSed  t0  apply  f°r  Chai: 


831a.  You  propose  in  addition  to  this  pension  that 
there  shall  be  a provision  for  iUness? — Yes,  for  early 
retirement  through  illness  or  infirmity. 

832.  Has  the  cost  of  that  been  calculated? — That 
has  been  calculated,,  and  is  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  stated. 

833.  What  does  that  amount  to? — For  a pension  of 
£200  it  would  mean  an  annual  premium  of  about  £20. 

834.  Per  Professor? — Yes. 

Chairman. — That  is  £700  a year.  Do  you  cal- 
culate that  this  sick  pay,  to  use  a club  expression, 
should  continue  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  or 
only  for  a certain  period  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  would  commence  with  in- 
capacity. 

Chairman. — Oh,  it  is  a retiring  allowance  in  the 
event  of  a Professor  being  incapacitated  through  ill- 
ness? 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Yes. 

835.  Chairman. — It  is  not  an  allowance  during  illness 
and  temporary  incapacity? — No.  Perhaps  it  would 
save  trouble  if  I said  that  there  is  a calculation  here  by 
Dr.  Howell,  to  the  effect  that  the  total  premium  re- 
quired would  be  £62  per  annum  per  Professor.  That 
would  include  everything  that  we  suggest. 

836.  That  comes  to  about  £700  a year? — Yes. 

837.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — -With  regard  to  the  ten- 
ure of  office;  as  I understand,  at  present  you  hold 
office  merely  at  the  will  of  the  Governing  Body  or  for 
a fixed  period  for  which  you  are  appointed  ? — Yes. 

838.  The  question  of  re-appointment  rests  entirely 
with  them? — Yes. 

839.  Of  course,  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  College  it  would  be  very  advisable  that 
Professors  should  be  appointed  for  some  period  of 
time,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the  Governing  Body  7 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

840.  And  have  an  assured  tenure? — Yes. 

841.  Have  you  known,  in  your  experience,  instances 
in  which  a gentleman  who  would  have  been  a very 
valuable  addition  to  the  College  has  refused  a Pro- 
fessorship on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  ? — I 
can  name  at  least  one  case,  and  I know  of  other  cases 
on  hearsay. 

842.  I can,  myself,  say,  in  reference  to  some  tem- 
porary quasi- judicial  offices  that  have  been  created 
within  modern  times,  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
most  experienced  gentlemen  refusing  to  abandon  their 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  positions  with 
such  a tenure  as  that.  What  would  you  say  to  this 
tenure ; I am  reading  from  the  Report  of  the  Robert- 
son Commission,  p.  41.*  The  Professors  “ would  be 
appointed  by  the  Governing  Body,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Crown.”  I pass  over  that,  for  I do  not 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  Trinity  College.  “ Each 
of  these  officers  would  hold  under  King’s  Letter.  They 
would  hold  office  for  life  or  for  a term  of  years, 
or  until  grave  moral  misconduct,  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Visitors.”  That  is  involved 
in  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  1 — Yes. 

843.  Would  you  approve  of  a tenure  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — As  I understand  it,  it  comes  to  much  the  same 
as  wo  are  asking  for. 

Chairman. — Except  that  it  does  not  provide  for  in- 
capacity ; it  does  not  deal  with  questions  of  retirement, 
or  incapacity. 

844.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — But  it  is  a fixed  term — for 
life  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  a 
Professor — but  it  would  be  a term  of  years  calculated 
accoj  ding  to  the  age  of  the  Professor  ? — Yes. 

845  Then  he  would  have  a certainty  of  tenure  un- 
less grave  moral  misconduct  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Visitors.  Would  that,  and  the  right 
to  retire  in  the  event  of  incapacity,  satisfy  your 
body  of  Professors  ? — I think  I may  say  it  would.  I 
think  it  is  what  they  had  in  mind  when  they 
drafted  this  Statement.  + Of  course  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  a pension  would  be  received  in  such  a case 
on  retirement. 

846.  Of  course? — Then  it  comes  to  the  same  as  we- 
have  before  us. 

847.  “ No  Professor  should  be  deprived  of  office  ” — 
this  is  in  relation  to  the  grave  moral  misconduct — 
“ except  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Visitors.”  Of 
course  that  would  give  you  greater  certainty  of  tenure? 
— Yes. 


t A Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland  (Cd.  1483),  1903,  page  41. 
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Dublin. 
Oct.  18, 1906. 

John  Joly, 
Esq.,  m.a., 
SC.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of 
Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in, 
theUniversity 
of  Dublin, 
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Dunlin. 


John  Joiy, 
Esq.,  u.a., 
SC.D:,  F.E.S., 
Professor  of 
Geology  and 
Mineralogy  iu 
theUniversitv 
of  Dublin. 


848.  “ The  duty  of  choosing  books  for  use  in  the  College 
so  far  as  not  prescribed  in  the  course  of  studies  settled 
by  the  authorities  already  specified,  should  be  with 
each  Professor  in  regard  to  his  own  class,  subject  only 
to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Visitors.”  Would 
you  approve  of  that ! — I understand  that  that  is  the 
choice  of  books  for  the  curriculum : that  the  Professor 
alone  is  to  act  as  judge  in  choosing  the  books  for  the 
curriculum  1 

849.  Subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Visi- 
tors. It  would  give  you  more  control  over  your  own 
courses  ? — That  is,  I understand,  how  it  is  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany ; but  I confess  that  I think  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  Faculties  in 
cases  of  that  kind. 

850.  Your  proposal  rather  tends  to  give  it  to  the 
Board  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Faculties? — In  the 
present  case  the  Council  considers  the  question.  The 
Council  and  the  Board  have  to  do  with  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  connected  with  the  curriculum.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  Professors 
the  absolute  right,  except  subject  to  veto  in  some  re- 
spect 

851.  What  is  proposed  here  is  subject  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary powers  of  the  Visitors.  Would  you  prefer 
the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Governing  Body? — I 
would  prefer  that  there  was  an  expert  body  like  the 
Faculty. 

852.  Then  in  regard  to  the  expression  “ grave  moral 
misconduct.”  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  this. 
This  being  in  the  nature  of  a Christian  College,  would 
you  consider  that  it  was  within  the  right  and  duty 
of  a Professor  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  Christian 
doctrine  ? — No.  I do  not  think  a Professor  should  ever 
go  out  of  his  way,  and  leave  the  subjects  which  are 
committed  to  his  charge,  to  make  any  attack  or  cast 
any  aspersion  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  I think  that  a Professor  should  be  un- 
hampered in  his  lectures,  so  long  as  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  facts  and  the  received  theories  of  science. 

853.  Undoubtedly.  But  you  do  not  think  that  a 
Professor  ought  to  teach  anything  contrary  to 
Christianity? — No;  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
attack  upon  Christianity. 

854.  You  do  not  consider  any  of  the  facts  of  science 
are  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  do  you  ? — 
That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

855.  I want  to  be  very  clear  upon  this  question,  be- 
cause it  is  a matter  about  which  the  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  very  particular.  I would  like  to 
refer  you  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Professors  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  hold  office.  They  are  mentioned 
on  p.  41  of  the  Robertson  Report.  Every  Frofessor 
on  entering  into  office  signs  the  following  declaration  : 
“ I.  A.  B.,  do  hereby  promise  to  the  President  and 
Council  of  Queen’s  College,  that  I will  faithfully,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  ...  in  said  College,  Mid  I further  pro- 
mise and  engage  that  in  lecturing  and  examining,  and 
in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties  connected  with 
my  Chair,  I will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or 
advancing  any  doctrine  or  making  any  statement  de- 
rogatory to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  or  in- 
jurious or  disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  portion  of  my  class  or  audience.”  Would  you 
hsie  any  objection  to  signing  a declaration  of  that 
nature? — Not  the  slightest  objection,  certainly  not, 
subject  to  what  I have  already  stated.  Some  people 
imply  by  Christianity  a wider  scope  of  belief  than 
others. 

855.  I mean  Christianity  in  its  wider  sense? — It  is 
a hard  question  to  answer  in  its  wider  sense. 

857.  I did  not  at  all  intend  to  ask  you  about  your 
own  personal  beliefs ; you  understood  that  ? — Yes.  ' 

I did  not  at  all  intend  that ; I intended  to  confine 
my  question  to  the  view  you  took  of  the  duties  of  a 
Professor. 

858.  Chairman. — Does  it  not  strike  you  that  “ grave 
moral  misconduct  ” is  rather  too  narrow;  might  it  not 
rather  be  “ misconduct  of  a very  serious  description 
affecting  the  Professor’s  duty,”  ‘‘which  might  not  be 
grave  moral  misconduct.  Supposing  a man  behaves  with 
eccentricities  of  character,  which  make  his  class  ridicu- 
lous ; that  would  be  a grave  offence  as  a Professor,  but 
it  would  not  be  a grave  moral  offence.  Do  you  not 
think  the  term  ought  to  be  lather  wider? — I think 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  framing  any  brief  defini- 
tions which  will  cover  all  possible  cases  that  may  arise. 


859.  I should  be  rather  inclined  to  leave  it  as  mis- 
conduct or  incapacity.  Ought  you  not  to  cover  the 
idea  also  of  incompetence?  Do  you  not  think  the  Gov- 
erning Body  ought  to  have  power  to  dismiss  a man, 
even  if  he  has  been  appointed  for  life,  in  case  of 
proved  incompetence  ? One  has  known  such  cases  to 
arise.  Would  you  not  agree  to  that  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Loed  Chief  Baron. — It  is  grave  moral  misconduct 
in  the  Robertson  Report ; I do  not  think  incompetence 
comes  in. 

Chairman. — No;  merely  grave  moral  misconduct, 
which  seems  to  me  to  exclude  incompetence,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  included ; it  also  excludes  certain 
grave  offences  as  a Professor,  which  are  not  grave  moral 
offences. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I quite  agree  with  that. 

860.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  whole-time  Professors  there  are  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven ; that  is, 
gentlemen  who  give  their  entire  time  to  their  duties 
connected  with  the  University.  1 don’t  mean  to  say 
they  might  not  occasionally  examine  in  an  external 
University  if  called  upon  to  do  so;  some  of  them 
might  have  an  Examinership. 

861.  But  they  devote  substantially  the  whole  of 
their  time? — Yes. 

862.  Dr.  Coffey. — That  is,  Professors  who  are  not 
Fellows  ? — Yes. 

863.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — You  propose  that  these 
eleven  should  be  brought  into  the  Governing  Body?— I 
propose  that  they  should  have  a right  of  electing  to  the 
Governing  Body,  and  of  sitting  upon  it  in  case  they 
were  elected.  That  is  in  Document  V. 

864.  That  they  should  be  represented? — That  they 
should  join  with  the  Fellows  in  electing  members  of 
the  Governing  Body,  so  that  they  could  make  their 
influence  felt  on  the  Governing  Body. 

865.  How  many  do  you  propose  they  should  elect?— 
That  refers  to  the  wider  scheme  of  reform,  which  has 
been  suggested  ? 

866.  Yes? — After  full  consideration  it  was  thought 
better  to  deal  with  the  Professors  and  Fellows  as  one 
body,  and  let  them  elect  six  members  among  themselves 
to  the  Governing  Body,  not  defining  any  particular 
number  to  be  elected  from  the  Professors  qua  Pro- 
fessors, or  any  particular  number  from  the  Fellows, 
but  leaving  it  to  themselves  and  their  common  sense 
to  decide  who  were  the  best  men  to  go  on  the  Govern- 
ing Body. 

867.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Supposing  there  are 
two  classes  of  Professors  and  Fellows  capable 
of  electing  to  the  Governing  Body,  do  you  attach  any 
importance  to  giving  the  title  of  “ Fellow  ” to  all 
alike? — I do  not.  But  I may  just  explain  that  in 
the  future,  according  to  the  scheme  of  reform,  it  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  a 
Fellow  and  a.  Professor.  They  would  both  occasion- 
ally be  appointed  on  published  work.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a sharp  distinction  between  the  modes 
of  appointment.  A Fellow  is  appointed  on  examina- 
tion; a Professor  on  published  work;  but  if,  in 
future,  Fellows  were  occasionally  appointed  on  pub- 
lished work  there  would  no  longer  be  any  meaning  iu 
making  ono  a Professor  and  another  a Fellow. 

868.  Yon  mean  there  would  be  no  substantial  differ- 
ence?—No. 

869.  A Fellow,  who  has  been  through  the  whole 
course,  gets  a retiring  pension  of  £1,100  a year?— 
Yes. 

. 870.  You  propose  that  Professors  shall  have  a re- 
tiring pension  of  £350.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should 
be  on  the  same  financial  basis  also? — No;  I have  made 
myself  badly  understood  again.  The  £350  is  only  to 
apply  to  the  existing  members  of  the  Professoriate. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a personal  appeal. 

871.  Chairman. — Only  to  the  existing  members? — 
Only  to  the  existing  members.  It  was  not  to  indicate 
what  the  future  pension  should  be.  The  future  pension 
that  would  apply  to  Fellows  and  Fellow-Professors 
under  the  scheme  of  reform  has  not  been  defined  or  con- 
sidered. It  would  probably  be  advisable  to  make  it 
larger  in  amount;  but  we  existing  Professors  would 
not  benefit  by  it. 

872.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — This  is  merely  a 
temporary  arrangement  that  you  are  proposing  now? 
—Yes.  The  £350  is  a temporary 'arrangement  apply- 
ing to  the  men  who  hold  particular  Chairs. 

873.  You  do  contemplate  in  the  future  the  pooling 
of  the  financial  arrangements  between  the  professors 
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and  the  Fellows? — Yes,  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction. 

874.  Chairman. — I thought  the  scheme  was  a per- 
manent one.  The  difficulty  arises,  does  it  not,  that 
those  who  hare  already  taken  office  upon  terms  with- 
out pension  are  asking  to  have  a pension  paid  to 
them  ? — That  applies  to  the  existing  professors.  They 
are  asking  for  something  they  have  no  legal  claim  to, 
only  a moral,  and,  as  we  consider,  just  claim.  But 
we  took  office,  of  course,  without  any  promise  of  pen- 

875.  Sir  Arthur  Ruckar. — I do  not  pretend  to 
have  thought  the  matter  out,  but  do  you  think  it  an 
essential  part  of  your  scheme  that  there  should  be 
this  financial  unity  between  the  two  classes  ? — I do ; 
I think  it  an  important  thing  that  there  should  be 
no  distinction.  The  present  differentiation  between 
the  two  reacts  in  a very  unfavourable  way  in  the 
University. 

876.  Under  the  temporary  scheme,  as  we  now  un- 
derstand it  to  be,  you  say  the  Professors  have  no 
claim  to  this? — No  legal  claim. 

877.  I believe  that  in  some  other  cases  a system  has 
been  introduced  under  which  the  professors  are  asked 
to  submit  to  a reduction  in  their  salaries  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half  of  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
pension  ? — Yes. 

878.  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  case 
the  premiums  would  be  about  £60? — Yes. 

879.  Supposing  the  Professors  were  asked  to  submit 
■to  a reduction  of  £30  on  their  salaries,  while  the 
College  provided  the  other  £30,  do  you  think  that 
-would  be  a fair  arrangement? — I think  it  would  be 
better  than  the  existing  arrangement,  but  considering 
that  some  Chairs  are  so  badly  paid  it  would  be 
difficult  for  some  of  the  Professors  to  agree  to  such 
a reduction. 

880.  It  would  have  to  depend  on  the  Chair,  no 

doubt? — Yes.  I meant  to  point  out  that  we 

suggest  that  the  pension  should  be  of  like  value  in 
each  case,  because  we  do  not  consider  that  a gentle- 
man who  was  receiving  a large  income  was  thereby 
entitled  to  a large  pension.  He  is  really  in  a better 
position  to  pay  an  insurance  than  a gentleman  re- 
ceiving a small  income.  Besides  a great  many  of  the 
larger  incomes  are  in  a great  measure  derived  from 
fees  of  students,  and  this  variable  part  would  not 
•enter  into  the  calculation  as  to  pension. 

881.  You  said  you  thought  the  financial  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  As  regards 
the  two  classes  of  Professors  and  Fellows,  do  you 
think  any  distinction  ought  to  be  made  or  is  desirable 
between  their  duties  and  powers  in  respect  of  College 
matters  and  University  matters? — No.  I think  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  this  mixture  of  College  and 
University  in  defining  what  is  University  and  what 
is  College. 

882.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  residences. 
Are  the  Professors  interested  in  The  arrangements 
for  residence  in  the  same  way  as  Fellows  are? — At 
the  present  time  questions  connected  with  residence, 
as  I understand,  are  the  duties  of  certain  Fel- 
lows. only,  and  do  not  concern  the  other  Fellows. 
For  instance,  a great  many  of  the  Fellow-Professors — 
fhe  Professor  of  Greek,  for  example,  or  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics — do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  residence  of  the  students  any  more  than  we 
Professors  attached  to  the  schools. 

.^83.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  arranged  among 
the  Governing  Body  themselves  or  among  the  Cor- 
poration?— I think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that 
question  to  the  'Governing  Body. 

884.  Dr.  Jackson. — I am  anxious  to  make  out 
exactly  how  much  is  of  the  essence  of  your  scheme. 
Tt  seems  to  me  that  at  present  there  are  two  Corpora* 
"tions ; there  is  the  Corporation  consisting  of  the  Pro- 
vost, Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  there  is  the  Cor- 
poration consisting  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Pro- 
fessors, and  I should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
scheme,  which  I will  very  briefly  sketch.  Suppose  a 
new  Governing  Body,  partly  ex-officio,  partly  elected. 

I think  that  is  your  scheme  also,  is  it  not — or,  at 
any  rate,  a new  Governing  Body  with  elected  members  ? 
--Our  scheme  does  not  provide  for  official  members  of 
"the  Governing  Body  except  the  Provost;  but  two 
would  be  co-opted. 

885.  I need  not  mention  ex-officio  members.  You 
■suggest  a Governing  Body  of  elected  members? — Yes. 

”886.  You  assume  also  Boards  of  Studies? — Yes. 


887.  Who  would  be  the  advisers  of  the  Governing 
Body  ? — Yes. 

888.  There  is,  at  present,  I think,  an  Academic 
Council  ? — Yes. 

889.  What  sort  of  duties  does  the  Academic  Council 
perform  ? — Their  duties  are  confined  to  questions  of 
the  curriculum ; the  books  to  be  studied,  and  the 
duties  assigned  to  particular  Chairs  might,  I think, 
come  before  them,  although  I am  not  sure  that  that 
would  not  be  more  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board.  As  a member  of  the  Council  the  duties  which 
have  come  before  me  have  invariably  been  connected 
with  the  actual  subjects  of  study. 

890.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  from  your  state- 
ment that  it  is  a very  important  body,  exercising 
exceedingly  important  functions  ? — Most  important. 

891.  Those  functions  might  be  added  to.  There 
are  other  questions  affecting  the'  well-being  of  the 
Provost,  Fellows,  and  Professors,  which  could  be  under- 
taken by  that  body? — Yes,  I think  so,  with  great 
advantage. 

892.  Wliat  I want  to  suggest  is  that  the  Academic 
Council  might  be  so  strengthened  as  that  it  should  be 
a Governing  Body  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Pro- 
fessors, and  that  at  the  same  time  certain  matters  of 
the  House,  certain  domestic  matters,  might  perfectly 
well  be  performed  by  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars — the  other  Corporation — without  loss  to  the 
Provost,  Fellows  and  Professors? — It  is  difficult  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  so  weighty  a matter  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  because  I have  not  considered  the 
details  of  such  a scheme.  But  I may  just  make  this 
remark,  that  I think  the  institution  of  something 
like  the  Faculties  that  we  suggest  would  have  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  a body  such  as  the  existing 
Council. 

893.  Excuse  me,  I was  assuming  the  Faculties  as 
well  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 

894.  What  I am  asking  you  is  whether  a division 
between  the  functions  of  the  Provost,  Fellows  and 
Professors,  and  the  functions  of  the  Provost,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars — who  are  practically  negligible— is  pos- 
sible ? — I think  so. 

895.  I am  assuming  Boards  of  Studies  as  a matter 
of  course. — Prima  facie,  and  without  entering  into 
it  fully,  as  I could  not  at  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  possible  and 
feasible. 

896.  Might  I go  a step  further.  Under  such  a 
scheme,  I was  thinking  that  the  College  might  have 
a power  of  electing  to  Fellowships  persons  who  were 
Professors  on  the  score  of  their  being  Professors ; 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — I would  have 
to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  such  a weighty 
matter.  But  I confess  I think  a difficulty  might 
arise  if  the  choice  of  who  was  to  be  made  a Fellow 
was  not  a matter  in  which  a considerable  number  of 
the  experts  on  the  College  stafl  could  join.  I mean 
that  it  would  be  to  a large  extent  a matter  of  expert 
opinion  whether  or  not  a particular  Professor  was 
really  of  sufficient  distinction  or  had  won  sufficient 
distinction  for  his  University  to  entitle  him  to  any 
honours  that  might  be  going.  Therefore  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  should  not  be  decided  by  any 
small  number  of  people,  but  that  it  is  a matter  which 
should  either  come  into  existence  of  itself,  as  wo 
suggest  in  the  appointment  of  Professors,  or  that 
it  should  'be  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Governing 
Body  or  a body  of  considerable  influence. 

897.  I am  assuming  that  if  the  College  had  to 
choose  they  would  take  the  best  possible  advice  that 
they  could  get.  You  will  see  why  I am  suggesting 
this.  At  present,  on  the  examination  system,  certain 
subjects  only  are  represented  amongst  the  Fellows, 
and  I should  have  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Professors  and  Fellows  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  associating  with  themselves  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  other  studies.  I am  supposing  also 
that  in  the  long  run  they  would  take  to  themselves 
as  Fellows,  all  or  nearly  all  those  Professors  who 
are  doing  full  academic  work  and  are  not  taking  a 
small  part  of  academic  work  in  addition  to 
professional  duties.  That  would  be  an  advantage, 
would  it  not? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
elect  the  principal  Professors  into  the  position  of 
Fellowships  in  the  future,  as  I have  said,  but  I am 
not  perfectly  clear  yet — you  must  excuse  me ; do  you 
suggest  that  the  question  of  the  election  of  Professors 
into  Fellowships  should  be  a matter  referable  to,  or 
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rest  in  the  decision  of,  the  existing  Fellows  or 
the  future  Fellows,  who  had  joined  the  University 
by  a Fellowship  system  as  distinct  from  a Professorial 
system ; who  had  joined  the  College  by  the  examina- 
tion system  and  not  by  a system  based  upon  distinc- 
tions? "What  I am  driving  at  is  this.  As  I under- 
stand, you  would  in  such  a case  put  the  discrimina- 
tion as  to  the  distinctions  of  a man  perhaps  of 
considerable  originality  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  not  been  elected  on  the  score  of  originality.  I do 
nos  know  whether  I have  made  myself  clear  ? 

898.  I quite  take  your  point.  You  see,  I hold  on 
the  one  part,  that  a Collegiate  Society  is  a close  Cor- 
poration, and  that  with  them  must  rest  the  adoption 
of  anyone  from  without ; on  the  other  part  I hope  that 
in  the  future  this  particular  Corporation  will  not  be 
filled  simply  by  competitive  examination,  but  that  it 
will  have  power  to  elect  distinguished  men  from  with- 
out, in  order  to  add  to  the  great  distinction  which  it 
already  possesses.  I suppose  that,  if  the  Fellows  had 
this  power  of  choosing  from  all  the  world,  including 
their  own  Professors,  they  would  be  able  to  get  sufficient 
expert  advice  to  help  them  to  make  their  choice.  Pro- 
bably they  would  take  advice  from  the  Professorial 
body.  But  if  the  integrity  of  the  Collegiate  Society  is 
to  be  maintained,  and  I think  it  should  be,  1 
do  not  think  that  any  external  power  ought  to  be 
able  to  force  any  outsider  upon  them.  The  scheme  I 
am  putting  before  you  is  far  more  radical'  than  what 
you  suggest.— I think  I follow  clearly.  As  I under- 
stand, our  scheme  proposes  that  Professors  should  at 
the  time  of  their  election,  at  the  time  they  are  chosen 
from  the  external  world  to  come  in  and  teach  in  the 
University, — that  they  should  there  and  then  become 
Fellows,  it  being  assumed  that  they  would  not  be 
chosen  to  occupy  the  important  positions  of  the 
Chairs  without  being  men  of  great  distinction. 

899.  That  is  not  ray  suggestion.— No ; that  is  mine. 

900.  I beg  your  pardon.— I was  just  contrasting 
them,  You,  I think,  take  the  view  that  you  should 
have  a body  of  Fellows  elected  for  great  distinction  or 
for  great  success  at  examinations  who  have  then 
acquired  the  power  to  elect  into  their  ranks  men  who 
shall  occupy  Chairs  in  the  University.  If  you  are 
going  to  elect  Fellows  on  distinctions  who  afterwards 
may  or  may  not  take  Chairs  in  the  Universitv,  what 
moral  distinction  is  there  between  those  men  and 
the  men  who  are  elected  to  Chairs  upon  distinctions  ? 
I mean,  why  should  not  the  Professor  of  Botany  be 
elected  as  Fellow-Professor  of  Botany,  as  much  as  a 
Professor  of  Latin  be  elected  as  a Fellow-Professor. 

901.  I am  supposing  that  Professorial-Fellows  would 
be,  on  the  one  part,  Fellows  who  became  Professors, 
and,  on  the  other  part,  Professors  who  became  Fel- 


902.  Then  I think  your  objection  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  one  man  is  going  to  be  in  the 
future  in  a better  financial  position  than  the  other. 
I myself  am  supposing  that  they  might  be  on  equal 
terms.— I really  was  not  thinking  of  financial  matters. 

iv9?3:tGe^e,r,aUy'’  are  you  not  takinS  it  for  granted 
that  the  Fellow  of  the  House  who  has  become  a Pro- 
fessor as  at  present,  would  continue  to  be  in  a better 
position  than  the  Professor  who  becomes  a Fellow  of 
the  House?  I am  contemplating  a system  so  far  re- 
vised as  that  the  two  should  be  in  the  future  on  an 
equal  footing.— I do  not  think  there  is  really  very 
much  difference,  so  far,  between  what  you  suggest 
and  what  is  in  our  scheme.  We  do  propose  that 
fir?  SiouId  116  on  an  €Xactl?  ^al  footing  from  the 

904.  Chairman.— That  is  in  your  next  Statement*  * 
—Yes.  I wae  going  fo  say,  if  it  was  a question  of 
electing  to  the  Chair  of  Botany,  a gentleman  would 
be  chosen  for  the  Chair  of  Botanv  who  was  a man  of 
admitted  distinction.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his 
choice  for  the  Chair  of  Botany,  and  along  with  the 
act  of  his  election  to  the  Chair  of  Botany,  he  becomes 
a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

905.  Dr.  Jackson-. — Is  that  part  of  your  scheme  ? 

That  is  part  of  the  scheme  in  Statement  Y. 

906.  There  are  really  two  schemes  then,  and 
hitherto  we  have  been  talking  about  the  temporary 
one  ? — I am  afraid  so ; I did  not  make  myself  clear 
The  Professor’s  Statement  only  applies  to  the  exist- 
mg  men,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  future  necessarily. 

Mr.  Butcher.— I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
convenient  not  to  follow  up  the  question  of  the  re- 
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lations  of  the  Professors  and  the  Fellows  which  arises 
on  Statement  V.  ? 

Chairman. — I think  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
that  until  Mr.  Gwynn  is  here. 

907.  Mr.  Butcher. — I think,  if  I understand  you 
rightly,  that  you  would  only  allow  whole  time  pro- 
fessors to  be  represented  on  the  Governing  Body?— 
That  is  so. 

908.  The  others  are  to  be  outside,  and  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  administration  of  the  College? — No. 

909.  Exoept  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? — Yes. 

910.  The  Faculties  or  Boards  of  Studies  ? — Yes 
and  as  such  they  would  impress  their  views  and 
opinions  upon  the  members  of  the  Governing  Body. 

911.  To  go  back  to  the  pension  scheme,  do  you  pro- 
pose in  this  scheme  to  allow  a claim  for  pension  for 
less  than,  say,  ten  years’  service,  or  some  particular 
time  ? — There  was  to  be,  in  our  scheme,  a minimum 
period  of  service. 

912.  I do  not  see  anything  mentioned  there.  You 
say,  in  the  case  of  the  retiring  allowance,  “ graduated 
according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service  ” ; there  is 
no  mention  of  a minimum  period  of  service? — It  was 
certainly  intended,  and  there  was  such  a period  in  our 
Statement  to  the  Board. 

913.  You  approve  in  principle  of  such  a minimum  ?■ 
— Most  certainly. 

914.  I notice  as  regards  the  pension,  you  say  “ that 
full  pension  be  entered  on  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
That  it  be  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Professor  to  re- 
tire at  this  age,  or,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
and  the  Faculties,  to  continue  in  office  till  the  age  of 
seventy,  when  retirement  is  compulsory,  unless  by 
special  decrees  of  Board  and  Faculties.”  Have  you 
deliberately  thought  that  the  option  to  remain  until 
seventy  should  be  given  to  the  Professor  ? — It  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  Faculties. 

915.  Yes,  but  one  would  rather  suggest  that  the 
retirement  should  take  place  at  sixty-five  unless  the 
Governing  Body  should  determine  otherwise? — I think 
that  would  be  the  better  way  of  putting  it.  But  I 
think  we  intended  it  more  in  this  way,  that  a Pro- 
fessor who  might  feel  tired  and  worn  out  at  sixty-five 
would  then  have  the  option  of  retiring  and  getting 
his  pension. 

916.  Would  you  not  be  inclined  to  give  him  the 
option  in  any  case?— Yes,  I think,  so. 

917.  The  danger  is,  as  I suppose  you  would  recog- 
nise, that  a Professor  may  be  inclined  to  stay  on  until 
seventy  when  a great  many  men  are  not  fit  for  their 
work,  and  if  it  is  put  in  this  optional  form  it  may 
become  a little  invidious  for  the  Board  and  Faculties 
to  refuse  it  ? — I think  it  might  be  better  to  put  it  the 
other  way.  I do  not  think  we  intended  that  there 
should  be  any  prescriptive  right  at  alL 

918.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I understand  that  the  pre- 
sent Corporation  consists  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars,  and  yon  would  add  eleven  Professors? — Yes, 
that  is  bo. 


919.  And  what,  then,  would  you  have  in  common 
with  the  Scholars,  for  instance?  As  you  both  belong 
to  the  Corporation  there  must  be  some  point  upon 
which  you  meet? — The  Scholars,  of  course,  occupy  a 
different  position  from  the  Fellows  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  in  a sense  not  much  in  common  between  the 
Fellows  and  the  Scholars,  except  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation. 

920.  What  privilege  as  members  of  the  Corporation 
have  Schoiara?— I do  not  know.  They  have  no  power 
of  attaining  a Senior  Fellowship  or  anything  of  that 
Kina,  i am  not  aware  that  they  possess  any  special 
powers  that  are  not  merely  formal. 

921.  By  adding  Professors  to  the  Corporation  von 
would  confer  upon  them  something  much  more  than 
™r^ed^°Vh£Scholars-  In  what  way  would 

differentiate  ?— With  great  diffidence,  I really  do 
ot  tiunk  the  position  of  the  Scholars  enters  into  the 
question  very  much.  They  are  young  men  appointed 
ror  a period  of  time  on  a comparatively  small  dis- 
OTProfesTorsHpsd  ^ distinction  of  Fellowships 

used  Ike  phrase  “the  Provost, 
-bellows,  and  Scholars,  because  it  seemed  a convenient 
one,  and  I believe -it  is  the  legal  description.  I have 
always  supposed  that  it  meant  that  the  Provost  and 
w *rWo,?e  ^ £rown  men  <>f  the  family,  and 
that  the  Scholars  _ were  the  sons  who  have  not  yet 
attained  their  majority  ; they  are  formally  a part  of 
the  family— the  College  is  always  a family— but  they 
3176),  1906,  pages  27  ct  seq. 
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have  not  yet  come  of  ago,  and  therefore  we  ignore  them. 

I think  that  is  the  right  way  to  put  it.  But  if  the 
Professors  were  put  upon  the  foundation  it  would  be 
a new  grade. 

Chairman. — And  you  are  anxious  to  find  out  what 
that  grade  gives  them. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Yes. 

922.  Chairman. — What  would  it  give  them?  It 
would  not  make  them  members  of  the  Council  or  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  Board  ; what  would  it  do  ? — It 
would  give  them  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  Governing 
Body,  according  to  Scheme  V.* 

923.  Then  you  must  alter  the  Constitution  to  that 
•extent?-  -That  is  so. 

924.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Does  not  the  Fellowship 
carry  with  it  some  emolument — £36  a year,  or  some- 
thing like  that  ? — Yes. 

925.  So  that  the  Professors  would  be  that  much  to 
the  good  ? — It  is  not  suggested  that  existing  Professors 
who  join  the  Corporation  as  by  way  of  a temporary 
expedient  until  the  new  system,  as  defined  in  State- 
ment V.  comes  into  force,  should  reap  any  material 
.advantage. 

926.  Chairman. — After  all,  this  is  only  an  interim 
•scheme? — That  is  all. 

927.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — In  regard  to  the  tenure 
■ad  vitarn  aut  culpam,  would  it  be  a fair  question  to 
ask  whether  any  of  the  Faculties  think  the  Board  has 
treated  any  Professor  in  a way  that  the  Faculties  would 
not  like  to  see  him  treated  ; in  other  words,  do  you 
think  that  you  require  really  some  such  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  or  Governing  Body  ? — I think  we  do,  against 
injudicious  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

928.  Does  the  Board  or  the  Council  ever  practically 
interfere  with  the  curriculum  of  studies  that  the  Pro- 
fessor wants  to  give  his  class? — I do  not  know  of  any 
•case. 

929.  In  practice  the  Professors  are  really  free  to 
•dictate  what  books  they  like  to  their  classes  for  study? 
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— So  far  as  recommending  a text-book  to  a particular 
class  of  students  is  concerned,  one  can  do  that,  but  all 
the  text-hooks  on  the  examination  courses  have  to  go 
before  the  Council  and  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

930.  In  other  words,  the  Faculty  submits  the  books, 
and  the  Council  approves  of  them? — The  Professors 
submit  the  books  ; we  have  no  faculties  at  present ; we 
have  no  organised  faculties. 

931.  Does  the  Council  ever  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  Professors? — I think  the  Council  invariably  takes 
the  view  of  the  Professors  as  to  what  should  be  suit- 
able books  for  the  examinations — in  nearly  all  cases, 
at  any  rate. 

932.  Dr.  Coffey. — Would  the  addition  tot  the  Cor- 
poration give  you  rooms  in  the  College?— I do  not  think 
that  that  was  contemplated,  in  fact,  there  are  no 
material  interests  contemplated  by  the  temporary 
scheme  we  are  now  considering — except  the  question  of 
pension. 

933.  Would  it  automatically  have  that  effect  as  a 
matter  of  fact? — I do  not  think  it  would  follow.  We 
did  not  look  to  it,  and  I do  not  think  such  a thing 
necessarily  follows. 

934.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the  reason  you 
suggest  special  financial  arrangements  in  the  way  of 
pension  for  the  present  body  of  Professors  is  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  place  them  in  the  rotation  of  the 
Fellowship  system  if  the  present  body  of  Professors 
were  co-opted  at  once  among  the  Fellows  ? — I think  so. 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so.  (To  the  Chairman) 
— Here  is  one  document  which,  perhaps,  I might  be 
allowed  to  show  you.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  Blue-book  as  savouring  too  much  of  advertise- 
ment. It  is  simply  a statement  of  the  published  work 
done  by  the  Professoriate. 

Chairman. — I hesitate  to  accept  any  paper  which 
we  cannot  use  publicly.  It  might  influence  one’s 
mind,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  justify  our  decision. 
Therefore  I do  not  think  we  can  take  it. 


Edward  J.  Gwynn,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined  (with 
Professor  Jol?)  ; representing  the  signatories  to  the  Joint  Statement  V.,  printed  on  page  27  of  the 
Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906. 


935.  Chairman. — Mr.  Gwynn,  you  are  associated 
•with  Professor  Joly  in  connection  with  Statement 
V. — “ Statement  submitted  by  Seven  Junior  Fellows, 
■one  retired  Junior  Fellow,  and  thirteen  Professors  ”*  1 
— (Mr.  Gwynn) — Yes. 

936.  And  you  have  come,  with  Professor  Joly,  to 
•support  that  Statement  ? — Yes. 

937.  You  deal  separately  with  the  different  bodies 
and  the  reforms  which  you  propose  to  introduce  into 
them,  and  you  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Senate  ? 
— ( Professor  Joly) — Yes. 

938.  You  say:  “The  constitution  of  the  Senate 
shall  remain  as  at  present ; and  it  shall  occupy  the 
same  relations  to  the  new  Board  as  it  does  to  the 
•existing  Board,  save  so  far  as  herein  expressly  stated. 
Jme  Senate  shall  elect  one  representative  from  among 
the  Fellows  to  sit  upon  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  academic 
work  and  progress  of  the  year,  and  present  an  audited 
financial  statement.  In  the  event  of  the  Senate  de- 
siring to  approach  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College, 
or  to  express  their  views  on  matters  of  University 
policy  it  may,  on  a requisition  signed  by  not  less 
than  thirty  members,  be  summoned  by  the  Chancellor, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.”  In  the 
nrst  place,  by  “may,”  I suppose  you  mean  “must”? 
£ou  would  not  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the 

ancellor? — I think  it  was  intended  that  it  should 

e optional  to  the  Chancellor  to  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  good  cause  had  been  shown. 

939.  Even  after  it  was  signed  by  thirty  members? 
ill  is  not  an  important  point,  but  I should  be  in- 
clined to  make  it  compulsory? — Yes. 

940.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  to  require  the 
senate  to  be  convened  for  any  purpose  ?— It  has  no 
^cit-convening  power. 

m Sw™?  ®elf'°°nvening  power  only  applies,  as  I 
understand,  t°  matters  of  University  policy.  Should 
it  not  be  wider  ? Should  there  not  be  a general  power 
members  of  the  Senate  to 
ta^  +wat  shon,ld  **  convened  ?— You  would  en- 
large that  paragraph  so  that  it  would  be  more  than 


matters  of  University  policy  ” ? 

942.  I would  suggest  that  whenever  thirty  members 
of  the  Senate  desire  that  the  Senate  should  be  called 
together  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  officials  to  call 
them  together? — (Mr.  Gwynn). — There  is  this  point: 
we  were  anxious  not  to  open  the  door  too  widely  for 
political  debates  and  such  matters  as-  that. 

I quite  conceive  that  the  Senate  ought  only  to 
discuss  matters  within  its  competence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — That  is  the  reason  for  putting 
in  “matters  of  University  policy.” 

Chairman. — I think  it  is  rather  too  narrow. 

943.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — But  the  Senate  is  a very 
large  body,  and  it  would  he  inconvenient  to  call  them 
together  without  adequate  cause.  (Mr.  Gwynn).— 
That  was  our  feeling. 

944.  Chairman. — You  are  satisfied  to  leave  it  tc 
the  Chancellor  even  on  matters  of  University  policy! 
— It  was  not  my  impression  that  it  should  be  lefl 
optional.  I do  not  remember  the  point  being  dis- 
cussed but  I think  our  intention  was  rather  that  ii 
should  be  “must,”  not  “may.”  (Professor  Joly).— 
We  considered  the  difficulty  of  enlarging  the  duties 
of  so  large  a body  as  the  Senate  is ; it  would  be 
difficult. 

945.  It  seems  a very  reasonable  suggestion.  I sup- 
pose the  Senate  is  practically  a body  which  takes  very 
little  action  in  any  matter? — At  the  present  time  1 
am  afraid  not. 

946.  The  next  heading  is  “ The  Board.”  That  ie 
a very  important  matter  indeed.  You  propose  that : 
— “ The  government  of  the  College  shall  be  by  Pro- 
vost and  Board,  the  Faculties  having  such  powers  as 
are  herein  defined.”  “Faculties”  is  another  expres- 
sion for  Boards  of  Studies  ; they  are  practically  the 
same  thing? — Practically  the  same  thing. 

947.  Then  you  propose: — “The  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  ten,  inclusive  of  the  Provost.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  remuneration  as  such.  The 
Fellows  shall  select,  from  among  themselves,  six  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  upon  the  Board.  The  Senate  shall 
elect  one  member  of  the  Board  from  among  the  Fel- 
lows. The  Bursar  and  Senior  Lecturer  shall  be  ex- 
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officio  members  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  additional 
to  those  elected  from  among  the  Fellows.  The  Pro- 
vost shall  be  Chairman,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice- 
Provost,  who  shall  be  one  of  the  seven  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.”  I do  not  understand  that  last 
sentence.  How  is  the  Vice-Provost  to  be  elected  if  he 
is  ex-officio  ? — He  shall  be  one  of  the  seven  elected 
members  of  the  Board,  but  he  is  not  elected  as  Vice- 
Provost. 

948.  You  choose  the  Vice-Provost  from  the  elected 
members  of  the  Board? — Yes. 

949.  When  they  are  elected  you  have  to  choose  a 
man  to  be  Vice-Provost  ? — That  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  elected  members. 

950.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  power 
of  electing  one  member  to  the  Senate  ? — I think  we 
did.  We  considered  that  question  and  thought  they 
should  have  some  power  in  the  matter.  They  have  to 
elect  from  the  staff,  from  the  Fellows. 

951.  Then  you  set  forth  the  period  of  election: — 
“ Every  elected  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold  office 
for  a period  terminating  in  three  years  from  the 
date  of  election.  A retiring  member  is  eligible  for 
re-election.  Of  the  members  elected  by  the  Fellows, 
two  shall  retire  annually  in  rotation.  The  powers  and 
duties  of . the  Board,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
appertaining  to  it,  shall  remain  as  at  present,  save  as 
modified  by  what  is  herein  expressly  stated.  The 
Bursar  and  Senior  Lecturer  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  the  tenure  of  office  shall  be  as  at  pre- 

— There  is  a distinction.  The  Bursar  and 
Senior  Lecturer  are  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  they 
may  choose  to  appoint  either  two  of  the  already 
elected  members,  when  there  would  have  to  be  another 
election  in  the  College,  or  they  could  choose  any  of 
the  Fellows  who  were  not  already  elected  and  put 
two  of  them  on  the  Board  as  Bursar  and  Senior 
Lecturer.  In  fact,  it  is  a power  of  co-option. 

952.  You  say,  “ These  posts  shall  be  held  by  Fel- 
lows not  occupying  Chairs,  who  may  be  exempt  from 
teaching  duties.”  I am  not  sure  that  I understand 
that?— It  is  contemplated  that  in  future  the  Fellows 
and  principal  Professors  shall  be  one  body,  and  we 
considered  that  posts  demanding  so  much  time  and 
attention  as  the  Bursarship  and  the  position  of  Senior 
Lecturer  could  not  be  held  by  men  who  had  duties  to 
discharge  m connection  with  their  Chairs. 

953.  Do  you  mean  that  election  to  these  posts  shall 
exempt  them  from  teaching  duties?— No,  but  that 
the  posts  should  not  be  assigned  to  Professors  who 
had  already  serious  duties  in  connection  with  their 


<•  uf4'wT|l,at  1 Bnderstand..  but  the  posts  shall  be  held 

by  Fellows  not  occupying  Chairs,  who  may  be 
exempt  from  teaching  duties  ”?— That  is,  the  Fellow 
who  is  elected. 

S5,S-  That  he  shall  be  exempted  ?— May  be  ex- 
empted, for  the  teaching  duties  might  be  trivial  or 
small,  and  then  it  would  not  necessarily  involve  that 
he  should  give  them  up  altogether. 

— Y«  K 'S  ^ give  tlle  Boa™  power  to  exempt  him 


nSFiSZ?  Vth*  B°ard  shaU  appoint  io  such  Chair 
and  Lectureships  as  are  not  held  by  Fellows,  af 
consultation  with  the  Faculty  most  concerned  ” Ti 
you  propose:— ‘‘The  posts  of  Registrar  and  Audi 
(internal)  may  be  discharged  by  a paid  official  not 
status  shaU  be  such  as  to  secure  1 
faithful  discharge  of  the  confidential  duties  assigr 
,,  ^ attend  ex-officio  the  meeting! 

' B°aj[d,  but  shaU  not  vote.”  I suppose  the  Ree 
trar  and  Auditor  are  separate  officers?— At  the  p 
sent  moment  they  are  separate  officers. 

958.  You  intend  that  that  shall  he,  of  course  ?- 
^2!'aPa°‘tlt!layhsJ'  lio"Ia  >»•  1 d»  thinic  it 
ah?  f be  separo 

per%nC°U^  at  tJle  present  time  by  the  sa 

, ®59;  Yo«  ratte>;  seem  to  suggest  that  they  should 
held  together:-  ‘The  posts  ...  may  be  discW 
by  a paid  official.”  Surely  the  Auditor  ought  to* 
an  mdepenflent  person  ?-This  is  the  internal  Audi 
YIr-  Gv:ynn)-  We  have  an  external  and  an  intern 
Auditor. 

. 96°-  Will  you  explain  what  their  duties  are?— T! 
PL  an  instance  where  the  Fellows  are  not  informi 
We  are  so  ignorant  of  the  financial  business  of  1 
College  that  I am  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  i 
duties  of  the  internal  Auditor.  We  know  that 
exists ; he  may  have  a reason  for  existing. 


961.  My  notion  would  be  that  the  Auditor,  whether 
internal  or  external,  ought  to  be  a person  independent 
of  the  Registrar,  who  would  be  a sort  of  Head  Secre- 
tary and  arrange  the  business.  That  is  the  idea  of  a 
Registrar,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Jackson. — It  is  probably  a slackness  of  expres- 
sion. 

962.  Chairman. — That  is  what  I wish  to  find  out? 
— ( Professor  J oly) — It  was  intended  to  combine  them 
in  one  official,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  duties  discharged  by  the  present  internal  Auditor 
are  comparatively  light. 

963.  I should  have  thought  that  the  proper  thing 
was  that  the  Registrar  should  be  the  man  of  business 
to  keep  the  accounts,  get  out  the  formal  correspon- 
dence, and  so  forth,  and  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
dependent Auditor,  who  probably  ought  to  be  a cer- 
tificated accountant,  who  should  be  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  tiie  Registrar  of  the  College  ? — (Mr.  Gwynn.) 
— There  is  at  present  an  external  Auditor,  and  it  is. 
not  obvious  to  me  why  we  require  both  an  external 
and  an  internal  Auditor.  But,  as  I say,  I am  not 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  affairs  of  the  College  to 
say. 

964.  Do  you  not  think  the  lines  I suggest  would  be 
the  better  ones? — I certainly  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  two  Auditors. 

965.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Who  is  the  external 
Auditor  now  ; is  he  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  ?— No. 

Sir  T.  Raleigh. — In  an  Oxford  College  we  have  an 
external  and  an  internal  auditor.  The  external' 
Auditor  is  an  accountant  from  London  ; he  is  quite- 
independent.  He  walks  into  the  College,  gives  his 
opinion,  and  tells  us  if  anything  is  wrong.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  internal  Auditor  is  that  we  should  have 
present  at  the  College  meetings  a person  who  has  been 
through  the  accounts.  Suppose  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment between  two  different  classes  of  Fellows,  the  in- 
ternal Auditor  would  immediately  be  able  to  explain 
that,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  found  desirable  to  ap- 
point a Fellow  who  gets  that  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  accounts  which  you  can  only  get  by  going 
through  them  with  the  professional  Auditor. 

Chairman. — The  Bursar  would  not  be  able  to  do 
that  ? He  keeps  the  accounts,  does  he  not  ? — I should 
think  the  Bursar  would  be  the  person. 

Mr.  Botcher. — He  does  it  in  some  Oxford  Colleges. 
In  an  Oxford  College  with  which  I was  connected' 
there  was  not,  I think,  an  internal  Auditor  ; the  Bur- 
sar did  the  duties  which  you  describe.  I suppose 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  different  Colleges. 

Dr.  _ J ackson.— At  Trinity,  Cambridge,  we  have 
found  it  worth  while  to  appoint  assessors  from  amongst 
the  Fellows  in  order  that  there  might  be  Fellows  who 
were  properly  following  the  finance  of  the  College.  I 
think  that  an  internal  Auditor  might  be  useful  in 
that  way. 

Chairman. — It  is  obvious  that  the  external  Auditor 
should  be  independent  of  the  Registrar.  Would  it 
not  be  desirable  that  the  appointment  of  the  internal 
Auditor  should  be  given  to  the  Board  ? 

966.  Dr.  Jackson. — I think  that  the  appointment 
should  be  given  to  the  Board ; it  might  very  well  be 
a Junior  Fellow  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  finance. — 
(Mr.  Gwynn). — We  have  a paid  accountant  in  the 
service  of  the  College. 

. 9p7.  Chairman. — Does  your  proposal  amount  to 
giving  more  importance  to  the  paid  accountant  ? — No ; 
we  do  not  propose  to  displace  the  existing  paid 
accountant ; he  is  required  for  keeping  the  College 
accounts,  and  he  gives  his  whole  time. 

968.  The  Registrar  would  be  another  paid  officer, 
over  the  accountant  ? — In  connection  with  the  Board ; 
he  is  the  Registrar  of  the  Board. 

969  Mr.  Kelleher.— This  proposal  is  meant  not 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  Auditor,  but  to  save  cost  of 
administration,  is  it  not?  Is  not  that  the  idea  of 
combining  the  two  offices — purposes  of  economy? — 
(Professor  Joly.) — I think  it  comes  to  this — that 
°'7lnK  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a paid  accountant  here 
the  duties  of  the  internal  Auditor  have  become  com- 
paratively small. 

Lord  6hief  Baron. — If  they  were  discharged  by  a 
Junior  Fellow  it  would  involve  a slight  increase  of 
expense  to  the  College. 

Chairman. — It  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  Regis- 
trarship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I agree ; but  would  not  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Jackson  that  a Junior  Fellow  might 
be  internal  Auditor  get  rid  of  the  difficulty? 

Dr.  Jackson. — My  experience  is  that  there  is  gene- 
rally found  somebody  in  College  who  is  glad  to  have 
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an  opportunity  of  studying  the  College  finance ; he 
does  ft  for  a couple  of  years,  and  then  somebody  else 
goes  on. 

970.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  say  anything 
further  in  explanation  ? You  have  stated  very  clearly 
what  your  views  are  on  the  form  of  the  Board  ? — (Mr. 
Gwynn.) — I should  like  to  say  that  if  our  scheme  is 
somewhat  vague  in  its  financial  bearings,  it  is  simply 
for  the  reason  that  neither  Junior  Fellows  nor  Pro- 
fessors have  been  in  a position  to  understand  the  way 
in  which  College  affairs  are  transacted. 

971.  This  paper  was  prepared  before  the  publication 
of  the  accounts,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

972.  Have  you  considered  those  accounts,  and 

whether  they  demand  any  change  in  your  suggestions  ? 
— I cannot  say  that  I have  considered  them  from  that 
point  of  view.  They  state  figures  ; they  do  not  explain 
the  system  sufficiently.  ( Professor  Joly.) — I should 

like  to  say  a word  with  reference  to  para- 
graph six.  It  says  : — “ The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  no  remuneration  as  such.” 
We  think  that  is  an  important  point  If  you 
have  an  elected  Board,  and  if  you  -pay  an 
elected  Board,  in  the  first  place  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  very  considerable  canvassing  in  competition 
for  the  posts,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  might  pos- 
sibly act  as  an  inducement  to  men  who  were  not  doing 
the  work  of  the  College  con  amove,  but  who  would  like 
a lucrative  post,  to  come  forward.  We  think,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  better  that  the  Board  should  not  be 
paid,  that  they  should  do  their  duties  in  the  way  that 
we  do  our  duties  in  connection  with  many  of  our 
Dublin  institutions — the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for 
instance.  Our  duties  there  are  very  heavy  indeed,  but 
we  are  very  glad  to  discharge  those  duties  from 
patriotism  to  the  Society  and  a desire  to  see  it  pros- 
perous. 

. 973.  Then,  your  next  head  is  “ The  Faculties  and 
Standing  Committees,”  and  you  propose: — "The 
Faculties  of  the  University  shall,  for  the  time  being, 
consist  of  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Engineering.”  Of  course,  Divinity  stands  for 
some  purposes  in  a different  position  from  the  others  1 
— Yes. 

974.  You  propose  that  all  Fellows  and  Professors, 
and'  such  other  Lecturers  as  are  responsible  for  the 
courses  delivered  in  the  Departments  of  a Faculty,  are 
members  of  the  said  Faculty.  Does  that  discriminate 
between  two  classes  of  Lecturers  ? — We  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  defining  who  exactly  was  to  sit  on  the 
Faculties,  and  this  definition  is  meant  to  include  any 
gentleman  who  delivers  a course  of  lectures  and  is 
responsible  for  a course  delivered. 

975.  Loan  Chief  Baron. — It  would  include 
Readers  ? — No,  not  as  proposed,  except  they  held  the 
portion  of  assistants  in  some  of  the  schools. 

, 976.  Chairman. — In  a general  way  I suppose  every- 
body the  Professors  is  more  or  less  attached 

to  a Chair — subordinate  to  a Professor,  is  he  not? — 
ies,  more  or  less  subordinate. 

977.  Are  any  of  them  actually  responsible  for  the 
courses  of  lectures? — No,  except  in  some  cases  of 
Assistant  Lecturers,  not  necessarily  Professors.  We 
thought  Lecturers  were  not  of  the  standing  of  Pro- 
fessors, at  least  they  do  not  hold  Chairs,  but  they 
araresponsible  for  courses  of  lectures. 

978.  Is  there  nobody  over  them  ?— There  is  nobody 
over  them  immediately.  I might  cite  the  case  of  our 
lecturer  m Mechanical  Engineering.  That  gentle- 

of  course,  lectures ; he  is  responsible  for  his 
wouhl  «?f  li£n? } Presunie-  therefore,  that  he 

97Q  °Di  tJle-Faculty  according  to  this  definition, 
that?  think-  is  adequate  to  meet 

9«T  v°  meet  that  Acuity,  I think  so. 

FacStv  o?T?r°PH?e  *hat  ‘/Tke  Board  shall  define  the 
or  oS„  r ltl6u  ^hlch  each  bellow,  Professor, 
sha11  be  assigned.  However,  in  the 
to  It,'??!  •'“■Jr  Divinity  »oi  more  than 
Irjsl? rwi  7 *”  h.T  the  Bishops  of  the 

»ho  m, °f  the  "Faculty, 
for  the  LectfmT  Vacuity  m recommendations 
SchoS  of’ dS1: Pr°J™  rd  of  the 

deemed  advis.M,  ™ an  provision,  if 

Famlties  ” Tl.V  r J b “dopfed  m the  case  of  other 
regard  to  theDI to  ? “tMduced  rather  in 

meeting  anv  School,  for  the  purpose  of 

regard  Sto  the  miy  rec°mmend  with 

fine  it  to  the  partimlarCV°0V  7°U  wouId  not  c°n- 
suggesfed,  would  ? M,-0!  arrahgement  there 


was  suggested  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Church  that  they  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of 
Professors. 

981.  The  “two  persons”  is  not  of  the  essence? — 
No. 

982.  I suppose,  in  the  last  sentence,  “ an  analogous 
provision”  perhaps  refers  to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and 
the  relations  of  the  King’s  Inns  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law  ? — That  would  be  a case,  but  it  might  also  be 
Engineering— in  fact,  any  of  the  Faculties  where  it 
might  be  desirable  to  get  any  expert  opinion  from 
outside  when  you  were  appointing ; it  might  be  a 
gentleman  of  distinction  living  in  the  city  who  might 
be  willing  to  help  ns  in  making  the  appointment. 
(Mr.  Gwynn). — In  regard  to  the  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Divinity,  our  feeling  was  that  the 
matter  should  be  so  arranged  that  College  opinion 
would  bo  preponderant,  that  external  opinion  should 
not  be  allowed  to  preponderate  in  the  election  to  the 
Chair. 

983.  That  is  the  essential  point? — lTes,  that  is  the 
meaning  of  “not  more  than  two.” 

984.  Then  you  proceed  to  deal  with  the  duties  of  the 
Faculties.  These  Faculties  are  equivalent  to  what  are 
sometimes  called  Boards  of  Studies,  are  they  not? — 
(Professor  Joly). — They  are  equivalent.  “They 
shall  report  to  the  Board  on  the  merits  of  candidates 
fur  election  to  Fellowship,  Professorship,  or  Lecture- 
ship.” 

984a.  You  propose  that  no  election  shall  take  place 
except  upon  consideration  of  that  report,  I suppose  ? 
— That  is  so. 

985.  Then  “ They  shall  report  to  the  Board  on  the 
expenditure  required  for  up-keep,  instrumental  equip- 
ment, structural  alterations  or  additions  to  labora- 
tories, museums,  &c.,  and  upon  the  merits  of  such 
outlays ; on  the  possibilities  of  extension,  develop- 
ment, or  co-operation  of  Departments ; and,  from 
time  to  time,  on  any  detail  of  administration  with 
which  the  Board  should  be  acquainted.”  Would  there 
not  be  this  difficulty,  that  each  Faculty  would  report 
in  favour  of  expenditure  on  its  own  subject-matter  ? — 
Each  Faculty  would  undoubtedly  report  on  its  own 
basis. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  would  be  checked  by  the 
Bcfard ; they  would  have  the  applications  from  all 
the  Faculties,  and  the  sums  of  money  demanded  by 
all  being  probably  a little  more  than  could  be  de- 
voted, the  Board  would  decide. 

986.  Chairman. — They  would  be  in  the  position  of 
the  Treasury.  “ They  shall  report  to  the  Board  on 
the  desirability  of  new  courses  of  study ; on  changes 
in  existing  courses,  and  act  generally  as  advisory 
bodies  in  touch  with  the  details  of  administration.” 
That  seems  very  reasonable.  " A paid  Secretary  shall 
be  attached  to  each  Faculty,  who  shall  be  selected 
from  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  who  shall  have 
power  to  vote.”  Is  that  necessary? — It  was  contem- 
plated that  the  payment  would  be  a very  small  sum. 
I think  thero  is  some  indication  of  what  it  would  be 
m the  rough  estimates  of  expenses.  For  instance,  we 
put  “ Secretaries  of  Faculties,  five  at  £30  each.” 
The  idea  was  that  there  would  be  a great  deal  of 
secretarial  duties  arising,  possibly  writing  draft  re- 
ports, and  expenditure  of  time,  and  that  just  as  we 
give  small  sums  to  the  Registrar  of  a school  some 
small  emolument  should  be  given  here. 

987.  You  do  not  think  you  could  rely  on  the 
patriotism  to  which  you  referred?—!  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Butcher. — In  Scotland  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  paid  Secretaries  ; it  is  quite 
a small  thing,  £30  or  £40  a year,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  because  the  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  secretarial  work  is  often  very  great. 

Dr.  Jackson.— Would  it  not  generally  be  held  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Butcher. — It  always  is  held  by  a member  of 
the  Faculty  in  the  cases  to  which  I refer. 

988.  Dr.  Jackson. — The  phrase  seems  to  contem- 
plate the  bringing  in  of  an  outsider,  but  it  may  be 
only  a matter  of  wording.  (Mr.  Gwynn). — That  is 
not  intended. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  junior  of  the  Faculty  for 
the  time  being  might  conduct  the  correspondence ; he 
would  not  find  it  a very  serious  labour,  I think ; it 
would  be  only  for  a short  period. 

989.  Chairman. — You  proceed  to  observe : “ Each 
F acuity  shall  elect,  from  among  its  members,  a Stand- 
ing. Committee  to  assist  the  Faculty  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  detail.”  I should  think  the  better  way 
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would  be  to  give  a general  power  to  tlie  Faculties  to  presented  by  a lady;  it  was  more  or  less  the  composi- 
J ;+  »,/,+  9 _ .Tnln\  +inr,  Tint,  nf  lmrwl f hut  somehodv  else  : slln  Rt.aWI  it  t. 


appoint  Committees,  would  it  not  ?— (Professor  Joly). 


tion,  not  of  herself,  but  somebody  else  ; she  stated  it  to 
be  so,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  difficulty.  But 


— One  Committee  for  all  the  Faculties  ? be  so,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  oi  uimculty.  But 

990.  No,  each  Faculty — not  to  limit  them  to  one  you  think  tnat  that  would  not  be  an  objectionable 
Standing  Committee,  but  give  them  a general  power  provision  ? — I think  if  you  examined  the  candidate  on 


to  appoint  Committees  ?— Yes. 


matters  connected  with  the  thesis  you  would,  to  i 


990a.  To  which  Committee  they  could  delegate  a certain  extent,  get  over  the  danger  of  the  thesis  not 
portion  of  their  powers  ?— Yes.  * being  authentic  work. 

991.  Then  you  observe : “ It  will  be  seen  that  the  996.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — You  would  leave  it  to 
Faculties  possess  important  influence  in  the  election  the  examiners  to  do  so  if  they  thought  it  necessary  ?— 
. to  the  Fellowships.  Professorships,  and  Lectureships  Yes. 


filled  according  to  the  procedure  laid  down.  On  this 


Chairman'. — You  proceed  to  state : “ The  ex- 


matter the  judgment  of  a Faculty  is  the  best  in  the  amination  for  Fellowship  shall  not  be  open  to  candi- 

University.  Tlie  Faculties  cannot  enforce  courses  of  dates  over  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  unless  the  candi- 

study,  &c.,  although  they  can  suggest  them  ; because  date  holds  a Readership,  when  the  age  may  be  extended 

questions  of  relationship  and  proportionality  arise  to  thirty.”  That,  I suppose,  you  think  is  very  desir- 

which  are  best  known  to  the  Board.  It  must  be  borne  able  in  order  to  prevent  men  going  on  for  an  undue 

in  mind  that  upon  this  last-mentioned  body  the  period  trying  for  Fellowships? — (Mr.  Gmjnn). — 

Faculties  will  be  largely  represented.”  Is  there  any  There  is  a great  deal  of  feeling  on  that  point, 
observation  you  would  like  to  make  upon  that  part  of  998.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — In  favour  of  ihe  pro- 
your  scheme  before  I proceed  ?— Nothing,  except  to  posal? — In  favour,  yes. 

draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Faculties  would  999.  So  that  a man’s  life  shall  not  be  spoiled  wait- 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  Council.  ing  for  a Fellowship.  If  a man  waits  until  he  is 


i.  You  propose  that  the  Faculties  should  operate  thirty  or  thirty-three  for  a Fellowship  and  then  fails 


separately  rather  than  form  one  Board?— We  propose  in  the  end  his” life  is  spoiled ?— Yes.  *lf  you  will  ex- 
that  the  Faculties  should  each  consider  their  own  amine  the  figures  of  the  last  ten  years  you  will  find 

business  and  that  the  Board  should  act  as  a central  that  the  age  has  been  rising. 


body  or  authority. 

993.  Then  you  conie  to  the  very  important  question 
of  the  Fellows.  li  Election  to  Fellowship  shall  be 
(a)  on  the  published  work  and  credentials  of  the 


. ' . 1000.  -Chairman. — The  average  number  of  attempts 

9uestl°n  made  by  successful  Fellows  I believe  is  five.  Is  not  that 
Fellowship  shall  be  a serious  evil?— I think  so  certainly, 
d credentials  of  the  1001.  The  way  you  propose  to  check  that  is  by  an  age 


R , ,a.n  fC0Pe  °*  which  shall  be  announced  by  the  also  partly  met  by  the  subjects  being  announced  one 
one  ?car  ^ advance.  Would  it  not  be  year  irf  advance.  I may  say  that  I have  heard  dis- 
*££!&.  JhS  Sf*d*0l  l>reced“‘  *»  tingmshed  candidates  fol  3MIowsl.ips  here  who  were 

nSS  TK  wa!  ultimately  successful  state  tliat  after  the  first  two  or 

te  desirable  ta  mnfinn  ft,  ■.  ■■■:  , it  not  three  years’  work  they  did  not  think  they  were  pro- 
to men  who  had  teamed  a'certS  Jrrie  f?°hSoS  " the  °*  tn™lcdg=. 

schools  ? It  has  been  suggested  that  if  men  are  elected  100.2-  Bu,t  progressing  in  the  art  of  acquiring  a 
on  published  work  and  credentials  it  might  be  said  certain  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  ejected  at  a given 

there  was  unfairness  in  the  election  or  doubt  might  '•late — (Mr.  Gwynn). — One  gets  to  know  the  exami- 

be  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  But  suppose  ner's  peculiarities  very  well. 

you  required  that  candidates  for  Fellowships  who  1003.  Then  you  observe : “ The  existing  competition 
asked  to  be  elected  on  their  published  work  or  their  between  candidates  answering  in  quite  different  sub- 

representations  should  previously  have  reached  a cer-  j^8  is  obviously  objectionable.  The  evil  can  only  be 

tain  standard  in  some  honours  school  or  other.  What  removed  by  previous  announcement  of  subjects  to  which 


t think  of  that? — Personally  I would  not  like 


examination  will  be  confined.  The  suggested 


it  so  much  as  what  we  have  here  suggested.  I may  changes  must  be  considered  along  with  the  institution 

say  I have  never  been  able  to  accept  the  view  that  of  Readerships.”  Are  not  the  subjects  for  Fellow - 
■elechon  on  published  work  is  any  more  open  to  in-  ships. very  much  too  much  confined  at  present? — Yes, 
' ’ *'•  -l— is—  • certainly;  in  fact,  we  have  come  lately  to  something 


ii  than  election  according  to  examina- 


tion. In  fact  I would  be  inclined  to  put  it  the  other  like  an  impasse.  To  take  a single  instance,  when 
way.  I would  say  that  if  the  results  of  the — -i* i — *- 


made  French  an  alternative  subject  to  Greek  we  found 


tion  were  published,  along  with  every  question  and  ourselves  without  sufficient  expert  teaching  in  that 
every  answer,  then  and  only  then  would  the  outsider  subject,  and  at  present  there  is  no  provision  for  secur- 
, ve  the  same  assurance  of  fairness  as  he  would  ing  that  tutorial  teachers  in  Arts  shall  know  any- 
M%?n^UbllShefi,  W0Ik;  . thing  about  French.  As  a mailer  of  fact,  some 

regard  would  not  desire  to  make  any  condition  in  teaching  is  being  given  by  men  who  have  no  paper 


regard  to  previous  position 
rhirk  we  thought  ii  desirable. 


schools? — I do  not  qualification  on  the  subject  at  all. 


Dr.  Jackson! — 4.  nrartical  • 1004.  Taking  some  of  the  branches  of  science,  I 

the  case  of  a man  who  had  actually  brokS^down  in  rathel  g£ther  from  .what 've  Ilave  already  heard,  that 
health  at  the  time,  or,  worse  still,  in” the  case  of  a man  I-111,3,11’  howe7,er  emment  he  might  be  m Cnemistry  or 
whose  health  had  been  damaged  at  the  time  but  wlin  Blol.°Sy>  ,c°uld  n?vc,r  obtam  a Fellowship  by  virtue  of 
haci  not  so  far  broken  down  that  he  was  unable  to  TbafTeW]ndgt  °f  tho?8  ^^nces  1— (Professor  Joly).- 
offer  himself  ; and  there  are  cases  of  men  whose  forte  i * rx  at  1 think  this  is  an  important 

has  been  in  original  work  and  not  in  clause-  It  is  stated  here.  The  suggested  changes 


has  been  in  original  work  and  not  in  Undergraduate  danfeV  Ifc  is  .ftated  here,  " The  suggested  changes 

competitions.  ” must  be . considered  along  with  the  institution  of 

Mr.  Butcher.— That  is  quite  mv  experience  Readerships.”  I would  like  to  say  that  at  present  it 

Sir  Thomas  Raleich.— There  have  been  such  cases  UT§ed  *n  fav°ur  of  the  examinational  system  that- 
at  Oxford.  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew  Arnold  thereby  S’0!1  secure  men— our  own  men — who  have 

would  have  been  excluded  from  Fellowships  if  a First  u orked  tbeir  way  UP  through  the  Arts  courses ; they 

Class  had  been  required.  “ave  taken  a Moderatorship ; they  have  taken  Stu- 

Lord  CHEEr  Baron. — There  is  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  dentships,  and  they  read  for  Fellowships.  There  is 

Ball.  ho  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a desirable  thing  that  we 

994.  Chairman.— In  some  case,  I think  the  condition  ?“ould  bave  a certain  number  of  our  Fellows  who 

has  been  added  to  the  introduction  of  -theses  that  the  t f as  were>  members  of  the  College  from  the 
persons  presenting  the  theses  shall  be  examined  '1®,^  ^Uows  who  are  fond  of  their  Univer- 

upon  them.  What  do  you  think  of  that? I can  a (?®vofced  *°  and  who  feel  that  it  is  their 

now  only  express  a personal  view,  but  I think  it  is  a , me‘  * think  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  of  that 

good  arrangement.  class,  most  desirable.  I am  mentioning  my  own  personal 

Chairman. — I think  that  applies  to  the  Doctorate  Bllt.  wben  ‘we  get  Readerships,  if  we  do  get 

of  London.  them,  I am  in  hopes  there  will  be  another  way  to 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Yes.  the  Fellowships,  without  going  through  that  examina- 

Chairman. — With  power  to  remit?  tional  mill,  which  will  yet  afiord  to  us  our  own  men, 


Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Yes. 
Chairman.— With  power  to  remit? 


Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Yes.  But'  if  there  is  the  bf?anB?  a Be,ader  wiU  he  appointed  on  his  Moderator- 
ehghtest  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  work  it  j-P-’  be-  bave  three  years  before  him  in  which  to 
gives  an  opportunity  to  test  it.  distinguish  himself,  and  show  what  sort  of  man  he  is, 

■995.  Chairman.— I recollect  the  case  of  a thesis  u.*7  ®??p,ete-f®r  a FeUowship  on  the  same 

■*Note„D„„wraiIS„„_  ‘h7  ■«=aoa,ttem0ttodof.M«.OTdi.tmcttem.  Sc 

th«  ctota  lu  tern  quMlfonei  Tfi.  d.otiS,  th»  *■>  absttat  to  »f 

0a8es  18  alm0Bt  invariably  on  published  work  and  credentials. 
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are  in  hopes  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out  that 
we  will  get  our  own  men,  who  have  worked  their  way 
up  in  that  manner 

1005.  If  I follow  you  rightly  there  will  be  a certain 
number  of  Fellows  elected  from  the  Moderators? — As 
Readers. 

1006.  But  ultimately  they  get  from  Moderatorships 
to  Fellowships? — Yes.  You  will  notice  that  there  is 
a special  privilege  extended  to  holders  of  Readerships, 
namely,  that  they  may  compete  until  they  are  thirty 
years  of  age. 

1007.  Your  next  two  paragraphs  deal  with  the  mode 
of  election  under  (a)  and  (6),  respectively;  (a)  is  to 
lie  elected  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  and  ( b ) 
on  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1008.  Then  you  go  on  to  propose  that  “ Fellowships 
shall  be  for  a period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Fellow  may  be  re-elected.  If  re-elected,  the 
tenure  shall  be  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  (The  Fellow 
before  re-election  is  known  as  a ‘ Provisional  Fellow  ’ 
in  what  follows).”  Then  you  propose  that  a Fellow- 
ship shall  be  attached  to  each  Principal  Chair.  That 
is  what  you  have  explained  to  us  already — the  eleven 
Chairs  which  occupy  the  men’s  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

1009.  Then  would  you  propose  that  they  should  hold 
these  Fellowships  during  the. term  of  the  Professor- 
ship only? — They  would  presumably  remain  Profes- 
sors all  their  days  until  they  retire. 

1010.  Suppose  a Professor' to  become  culpable;  does 
the  Fellowship  then  expire  with  the  Professorship  ? — 
Oh,  he  is  a Life  Fellow. 

1011.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  culpa  of  the 
Professor,  he  would  lose  the  Professorship  and  retain 
the  Fellowship? — Oh,  no;  that  is  not  intended,  I 
think 


1012.  I want  to  know  whether  the  election  to  Fellow- 
ship is  for  life?— Not  independently  of  the  Chair. 

1013.  He  only  holds  it  as  long  as  he  holds  the  Chair  ? 
—Yes ; he  is  a Professor-Fellow. 

1014.  And  as  such  he  only  holds  the  Fellowship 
while  he  is  a Professor.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  Fellow  is  elected  for  life? — Yes. 

1015.  While  the  Professor  is  for  life  or  “ ad  culpam,” 
or  until  death  or  "culpam”  as  I should  put  it? — It 
was  intended,  I think,  that  the  Fellowship  should  also 
be  “ ad  vitam  aut  culpam.” 

1016.  Then  there  is  a difference  in  that  respect? — 
(Mr.  Gwynn). — Section  17  sets  out  that  the  Fellow, 
when  re-elected,  shall  hold  "ad  vitam  aut  culpam,” 
and  that  applies  to  all  the  Fellows. 

1017.  We  were  discussing,  while  you  were  out  of 
the  room,  Mr.  Gwynn,  the  question  of  incompetence; 
a man  may  become  incompetent  to  carry  on  a Pro- 
fessorship, but  may  be  competent  to  hold  a Fellow- 
ship and  receive  the  usual  emoluments.  Do  you  pro- 
pose that  his  emoluments  should  cease  when  his  in- 
competence as  a Professor  is  ascertained  ? I mean  it 
if  obvious  is  it  not,  that  the  Life  Fellow  and  the 
-rrof essor-F ellow  stand  on  a different  footing?— We 
contemplated  that  they  should  stand  upon  the  same 
!0^ne!r.asifor  instance>  Professor  of  Mathematics 
o he  Professor  of  Greek.  A Fellow,  for  instance,  first 
oecomes  a Fellow,  and  then  later  on  is  elected  to  the 
nBir  Greek-  1 presume  that  if  for  some  serious 
offence  the  gentleman  who  had  the  Chair  of  Mathe- 
5?“*?  waa  considered  undeserving  of  the  Professor- 

imo  £°uld  not  hold  the  Fellowship, 
wrtmi  Bllt . supposing  he  resigned  the  Fellowship, 
Jrof?s“JshiP  ‘ oo ' I >n«»n  is  that 
J.  heme,  or  that  a Professor  resigning  his  Chair 

m h-1S  ■FellTShip  ?— 1 do  not  kll°w  that  fche 

imo  nY  resT1gnmg  has  been  considered, 
case'  h6^1/111  a®k  this  other  question:  In  the 
fault  JL?  u fesso?r  becomlng  incompetent  without 
a Fellow?-1  take  it  he  is  on 
oShfcK  , °f  F!UoTS-  1 do  nob  know  whether  we 
FeUoU  >>  T*°Ur  retired  Fellows  "Fellows”  or  “ Ex- 
nomMclature  866018  m®  mCTely  a <luestion-  of 
5HniP  BAEON.-He  has  ceased  to  per- 
s;^?^Qnfted^tles’  and  has  become  entitled  to  a pen- 

a woridn^F^10™3'^13  your  new  FeUow  n°t  to  be 
is  he  not  trfl  ln  the  ?ame  sense  as  a Professor? 
normal  du£shaV%  °nCe  h®  becomes  a Life  Fellow, 
and  neclecti  ;>,0  d’  as™m3nS  he  has  such  duties, 
void  ?_!?+  them  could  his  Fellowship  be  made 
tutorial  duties.  ^ intended  that  he  should  discharge 


1022.  Then  he  would  simply  hold  an  idle  Fellow- 
ship— a Prize  Fellowship  ? — Certainly ; yes. 

1023.  Chairman.— You  hold,  really,  that  the  Fel- 
lowship shall  determine  with  the  Professorship  ?— I 
think  in  the  case  of  a Professorship  to  which  a Fel- 
lowship is  attached,  that  really  is  an  Honorary  Fel- 
lowship. Let  us  suppose  a Professor  of  History  is 
elected,  and  is  thereupon  given  a Fellowship;  his 
stipend  is  paid  to  him  really  for  the  Chair  of  History, 
and  he  merely  has  the  title  of  Fellow.  As  I under- 
stand, it  is  really  an  honorary  title ; it  places  him 
in  the  body  of  Fellows,  and  makes  him  eligible  for 
certain  offices,  but  the  Fellowship  does  not  itself 
carry  with  it  any  emolument. 

1024.  But  it  carries  with  it  certain  powers? — 
(Professor  Joly ): — Certain  privileges. 

1026.  Dr.  Jackson. — It  carries  the  £40  Irish,  does 
it  not? — (Mr.  Gwynn): — That  is  not  a point  which 
we  have  considered. 

1026.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  do  not  contemplate 
a man  being  unable  to  teach  his  class  as  a Professor 
and  continuing  a Fellow*;  it  would  disarrange  your 
own  sell  erne?— (Professor  Joly):— l think  the  word- 
lng  of  paragraph  18  is  sufficiently  clear— that  the 
Fellowship  is  attached  to  the  Chair. 

1027.  If  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  once  known, 
rt  is  very  easy  to  decide  upon  a form  of  words  which 
will  express  the  meaning,  and  I think  it  is  very  easy 
to  ascertain  that  your  Fellowships  will  cease  with  the 
cessation  of  the  Professorship. 

1028.  Dr.  Jackson. — At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  me  that  great  hardships  might  arise  in  certain  cases, 
and  that  when  these  questions  of  detail  come  up, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  make  some  provision  for  such 
a P®rso,n  to  have  a pension,  or  possibly  a Fellowship, 
“till,  that  is  a detail  which  we  need  not  now  consider. 

1029.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— At  the  re-election  of  a 
Fellow  there  would  not  be  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  examination,  I suppose? — No. 

1030.  Chairman. — The  re-election  would  always  in- 
volve a consultation  of  the  Faculty,  I suppose?— Yes  : 
No.  20  defines  that. 

1031.  “In  making  an  appointment  ad  vitam  aut 
culpam,  whether  in  the  case  of  Fellowship,  Professor- 
ship, or  Lectureship,  the  Board  shall  confer  with  the 
Faculty  most  concerned.”  That  applies  to  re-appoint- 
ments, of  course,  as  well ; would  it  not  be  better  to 
say  appointments  or  re-appointments”?  That 
would  make  it  quite  clear? — Yes. 

1032.  Then  you  propose  that There  shall  be,  as 
a general  rule,  an  annual  election  to  Fellowship  ac- 
cording to  method  (&)  ” — that  is  the  examinational 
system  ?— Yes. 

1033.  “ However,  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
suspend  one  or  more  elections  if  in  their  opinion 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  University.  More 
than  one  Fellow  may  be  elected  annually  if  necessity 
arises.  ’ Then  you  give  some  statements  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  Fellows,  which  I think  I need  not 
read.  Then  you  say:— “At  the  age  of  sixty-five  a 
Fellow  may  be  retired  by  the  Board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  concerned,  or  he  may  volun- 
tarily retire.”  That  applies  to  all  Fellows?— All 
Fellows  alike,  yes. 

1034.  “At  the  age  of  seventy  retirement  shall  be 
compulsory,  unless  it  be  deemed  by  the  Board  that  it 
is  desirable  the  Fellow  should  continue  in  office.  Upon 
retirement  a Fellow  shall  receive  a pension,  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  graduated  according  to  his 
years  of  service,  a certain  minimum  period  of  office 
being  required  to  entitle  tile  Fellow  to  full  pension. 
In  the  event  of  illness  necessitating  retirement  at  an 
age  before  sixty-five,  and  after  the  tenure  has  become 
life-long,  a pension  which  is  graduated  according  to 
his  years  of  service  shall  be  paid  to  the  Fellow.  In 
the  estimate  of  service  the  probationary  period  shall 
be  included.  There  shall  not  be  less  than  five  Tutor- 
Fellows  who  shall  act  as  Tutors  and  perform  no  other 
duties,  save  lecturing  not  more  than  twice  daily  during 
Term  and  examining.  A Provisional  Fellow  shall  not 
act  as  Tutor.”  That,  I understand,  is  with  the  view 
of  separating  what  may  be  called  the  parental  duties 
from  the  others? — Yes. 

1035.  I pause  there  because  that  is  the  end  of  that 
paragraph.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  further 
on  that  part  of  the  scheme  ? — I would  like  to  observe 
that  the  list  of  Chairs  in  paragraph  19  is  really  given 
for  explanation  only.  In  the  first  place, ' as  I have 
already  said,  it  is  not  intended 'to  include  existing 
occupants  of  chairs  in  this  scheme— I mean  to  say  it 
is  not  intended  that  they  should  all  get  rights  to 
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become  Fellows ; and  another  remark  is  that  that  list 
of  Chairs  of  course  might  not  be  a permanent  list ; 
it  might  be  extended  in  the  future.  For  instance, 
the  Chair  of  Modern  History  might  become  a whole- 
time  Chair. 

1036.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  define  the  num- 
ber cf  Fellowships  which  have  been  given  to  Chairs, 
and  then  to  elect  to  these  from  time  to  time  ? What 
I rather  mean  is  that  supposing  the  number  of  Chairs 
to  be  enlarged,  the  number  of  Fellowships  should  not 
be  enlarged  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  per- 
haps constitute  a motive  for  not  creating  new  Chairs 
if  they  always  carried  Fellowships  with  them? — 
Well.  I am  of  opinion  that  every  Professor  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  College,  and  to  the 
government  of  it,  and  he  ought  to  have  a right  to  a 
pension,  and  he  ought  to  have,  in  fact,  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Fellowship  ; and,  holding  those  views,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  draw  a distinction  between  one 
subject  and  another,  and  say  which  should  have  those 
privileges  and  which  not. 

1037.  How  would  it  do  to  treat  them  like  Bishoprics 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  only  a certain  number 
of  seats  are  available,  and  where,  on  a vacancy  oc- 
curring, it  goes  to  the  Senior  outside  Bishop  ? — I have 
not  considered  that  point. 

1038.  But  you  see  the  difficulty  in  requiring  that 
every  whole-time  Professorship  shall  carry  a Fellow- 
smp  ’—(Mr.  Gwynn) : — It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the 
University  will  grow,  and  we  would  not  like  to  re- 
commend a system  which  would  fix  it  for  all  time 
and  leave  no  power  of  development. 

1039.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  the  creation  of 
future  Chairs  is  a matter  of  certainty,  and  with  the 
development  of  Science  which  is  going  on  at  the  pre- 
sent  time,  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  limit  in  the 
possible  number  of  Chairs  ?— Yes  ; what  I mean  is 
that  I should  not  like  now  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  the  Tutorial  body  and  of  the  Profes- 
sorial body ; the  latter  in  the  past  has  greatly  grown 
in  importance,  and  I should  not  like  to  do  anything 
to  prevent  its  growth  in  the  future. 

1040.  Chaiemax.— You  would  like  to  give  power  to 
the  Governing  Body  to  enlarge  the  number  of  Chairs 
which  would  have  Fellowships  attached  to  them?— I 
think  so. 

sti11  want  go  back  to  my  point : Would 
you  still  wish  to  have  every  new  Professorship,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  creation,  carrying  with  it  a Fellow- 
ship,  or  should  not  the  number  of  Professor  Fellow- 
ships in  the  first  instance  be  defined?— Of  course  I 
feel  that  there  is  a difficulty  about  that ; in  the  case 
•of  certain  Professorsliips  I know  that  the  duties  are 
relatively  unimportant.  It  may  require  great  learn- 
ing, for  instance,  to  be  a Professor  of  Arabic,  and 
yet  the  part  he  plays  in  the  life  of  the  College  is 
necessarily  less  than  that  played  by,  say,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  The  Professor  of  Arabic  might 
occupy  a whole-time  Chair,  and  yet  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult  to  weigh  his  relative  importance  as  compared 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

1042.  Lord  Chief  Baron-.— I would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  upon  this.  It  appears  to  me,  looking 
into  the  history  of  this  University,  that  almost  from 
its  commencement  it  has  been  most  closely  tied  up  bv 
King  s Letters;  you  could  not  appoint  a new  Fellow 
without  a King  s Letter,  for  instance.  Do  you  not 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  certain  powers  given  to 
the  University,  so  that  it  should  not  be  so  strictly 
bound  up  ?— Yes,  I feel  that  very  much. 

1043.  It  is  a very  serious  tiling  to  be  constantly 

under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  a King’s  Letter*? 
T :;rIn  the  University  of  Liverpool, 

I understand  the  Council  has  the  power  of  framing 
Statutes  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 

. i04?'  .^ieman.— They  are  only  subordinate  Sta- 
tutes  ?— They  are  only  subordinate  Statutes,  but  still 
tne  Council  has  the  power  of  framing  them.  ’ 

T?,45-^65’  but  |hey  have  to  be  laid  on’ the  Table 

anw  ap  lubie;!’  1 think’  i0  appeal  to 
the  Pnvv  Council  ?— But  m that  case  a Kin^s  Letter 
is  HGt  required.  s 

1046  I conceive  that  it  might  be  verj  deeiiable  to 
I ' . Board  of  this  kind  power  to  make  subordinate 
fhatnees,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  Privj  Council)- 
(5fr.  Gxynn) A.  the  lord  Chief  Baron  suggests,  we 
bare  been  nnable  to  take  anv  steps  in  the  diStiSi  of 
reform  without  invoking  the  power  of  the  King’s 
Letter,  and  under  the  political  circumstances  that 
exist  in  this  country  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the 


Board  should  sometimes  have  hesitated  to  resort  to 
this  course. 

Dr.  Jackson.— Will  it  not  be  necessary  at  some 
time  to  get  a re-codification  of  the  existing  Statutes? 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Undoubtedly. 

Dr.  Jackson.— As  I understand,  the  College  is 
governed  by  ancient  Statutes  and  supplemental  King’s 
Letters,  and  I do  not  myself  see  how  one  can  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  institution  until  the  legislation  lias 
been  brought  up  to  date. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  is  a most  complicated 
Code. 

1047.  Chairman. — I will  now  return  to  your  paper 
and  take  up  the  paragraph  relating  to  Readers/  You 
propose  here  that:— “Each  year  the  Board  shall 
after  consultation  with  the  Examiners,  elect  not  more 
than  four  Readers  on  the  results  of  the  Moderator- 
ship  Examinations,  and  also  having  regard  to  the 
previous  career  of  the  candidates.  The  subjects  upon 
which  these  elections  shall  be  made  shall  depend 
mainly  upon  the  requirements  of  the  University  at 
the  time,  and  in  part  upon  special  merit  shown  bv 
the  candidate.  The  tenure  of  office  of  a Reader  shall 
be  three  years ; and  the  salary  attached  thereto  shall 
be  £150  per  annum,  along  with  rooms  and  commons  ’’ 
W,  you  propose  there  that  the  elections  shall  be  not 
only  upon  the  results  of  the  Moderatorship  examina- 
tions, but  also  having  regard  to  the  previous  career 
of  the  candidates.  I suppose  you  mean  previous 
success  m examinations,  and  not  merely  such  an 
opinion  of  his  career  as  may  be  given  by  his  tutor?— 
(Professor  Joly) : — No,  I think  it  would  be  main?-/ 
m regard  to  lus  success  in  examinations,  but  a young 
man  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  some  wav 
as  a writer,  or  in  research,  or  something  of  that 
ivx  ’ ?n<*  * . *hat  any  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  particular  candidate  is  a deserving  case 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1048.  Then  you  say:  “At  the,  conclusion  of  the 
three  years,  the  Readership  shall  become  vacant,  but 
m case  oc  special  merit,  or  where  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  encourage  the  holder  to  go  on  to  Fellowship,  the 
tenure  of  office  may  be  renewed  by  tlie  Board  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  concerned,  and  an  in- 
crease of  stipend  given,  if  good  reason,  arises.”  Then 
you  provide  for  the  duties,  which  “shall  consist  in 
teaching  m Arts  or  in  acting  as  Assistant  to  any  of  the 
Lh,alr?-  ..  Why  do  you  confine  it  to  Arts— why  not 
extend  it  to  Science  ?— It  is  so  intended ; he  may  be 
attached  as  an  assistant  to  any  of  the  Chairs  that  mar 
Science  SUC  l assis^ance>  and  that  may  be  a Chair  of 

1049.  But  why  do  you  confine  the  teaching  to  “teach- 
ing m Arts,  while  you  leave  him  free  to  act  as  Assist- 
ant to  any  of  the  Chairs  ?— As  an  Assistant  he  would 
have  to  perform  certain  teaching  duties;  for  instance, 
tne  teaching  of  tho  steam  engine  in  the  School  of 

• ..ineenng  is  discharged  by  an  Assistant,  and  sub- 
sidiary subjects  that  require  special  personal  teaching 
are  often  handed  over  to  competent  Assistants. 

1050.  These  Readerships  are  similar,  are  they  not, 
m a good  many  ways  to  Junior  Fellowships  ?— Except 
that  being  a Reader  does  not  in  itself  give  any  claim 
to  become  a Fellow. 

“ "a?+D>>  °h?ef  Bakon. — In  reference  to  the  word 
a word>  1 think,  which  is  often  used  in 
trinity  College  so  as  to  include  Science.  In  the 

"SXmaSS?’  “ AllS'  ““  irS‘  thi"S  1 “ " 

there  any  further  observation 
you  would  like  to  make  upon  that  head  ?— I would  just 
like  to  remark  that  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  at 
S a?  TnIuty  CoHege,  except  one  prize,  the  Fitz- 
Gerald Memorial  Prize,  which  gives  a young  man  £50 
nmntonf  6aJ ’x  entads  that  he  should  do  a certain 
amount  of  teaching  and  a certain  amount  of  research 
JPj  dunnE  .the  time  he  holds  the  Prize.  Otherwise 
“ noting  of  the  kind  in  the  College  at  present, 
CaSe  of  th®  University  Student  who  gains 
™ M *re  -Tears,  ™der  the  present  system,  there 
attacbed  to  it ; he  need  not  engage  in 

* ,,  arftj?  work  nr  teaching ; he  can  go  away— and 

"‘l*"  does  and  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Bar,  or 
JuJz. wbatever  else  he  may  be  intending  to 
devote  his  life  work  to,  and  the  money  is  simpfy  a 
money  prize.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  Studentships 
“to  Readerships,  and  that  a still  larger 
3 ”?ended  hr  fhe  College  in  encouraging 

post-gradua.e  work,  because  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
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College  only.  I think  that  is  the  explanation? — (Pro- 
fessor Joly) — The  Corporation  of  the  University  con- 
sists, as  I understand,  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Professors  and  Masters. 

1065.  It  is  the  University  a®  distinct  from  the  Col- 
lege body? — Yes. 

1066.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — Has  the  Senate  any  power 
really — I mean,  supposing  the  Senate  had  reported 
strongly  against  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees, 
would  not  the  Board  still  have  been  perfectly  free 
to  apply  for  a King’s  Letter  admitting  them? — 
(Mr.  Gwynn) — If  the  Senate  had  refused  to  give  their 
assent,  I do  not  know  whether  the  Board  could  have 
overridden  the  Senate  or  not. 

Chairman. — Does  it  not  depend  upon  this — that  the 
Statute  of  Charles  I.  required  the  assent  and  consent, 
apparently,  to  an  application  for  a King's  Letter,  of 
the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  way  of  consulting  the  Scholars  except  by 
means  of  the  Senate? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.— I am  afraid  that  is  not  so. 
This  clause  refers,  I think,  to  the  College  and  not  to 
the  University : as  to  the  nature  of  the  latter  there  is 
a difficult  question  upon  which  Lord  Chancellor 
Napier  and  Mr.  Baron  FitzGerald  gave  different 
opinions.  But  I think  you  will  find  that  that  is  the 
necessity  of  the  Senate  being  called  in  in  matters  such 
as  Mr.  Gwynn  referred  to,  that  they  are  University 
matters. 

Dr.  Jackson. — My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  am  I right  in 
thinking  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
their  names  on  the  Board  are  not  meant  by  the  term 
“ Scholars  ” ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Certainly  not ; the  Scholars  are 
a body — it  used  to  be  seventy  in  my  time,  with  emolu- 
ments of  about  £70  a year  each.  Scholarships  used  to 
be  obtained  in  the  Junior  Sophister’s  year,  or,  in  the 
case  of  some  clever  students,  a little  earlier,  but  they 
are  not  the  persons  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

1067.  Chairman. — Perhaps  I may  refer  you  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Statutes,  page  304,*  where  you  will 
find  the  Letters  Patent  creating  the  Senate  and  giving 
its  powers? — (Professor  Joly ) — Is  it  not  something  like 
Convocation  at  Oxford? 

Sir  T.  Raleigh. — Convocation  has  real  power. 

1068.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Is  not  this  a Senate  only 
in  name,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  has  no  power 
except  to_ confer  or  veto  degrees? — (Mr.  Gwynn ) — It 
can  say  No ; it  has  that  power. 

1069.  That  is  all  ? — And  I take  it  they  could  have 
refused  to  admit  women,  and  they  could  refuse  ad- 
dresses, and  such  things  as  that. 

1070.  But  they  have  no  power  in  reality  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  real  benefit  of  the  University  ? — No,  none. 

Dr.  Jackson. — All  that  has  been  said  in  the  last  five 
minutes  goes  to  show  that  the  Corporation  called 
Trinity  College  is  distinct  from  the  Corporation  called 
the  University  ; and  it  seems  to  me,  from  my  possibly 
sentimental  point  of  view,  rather  a pity  that  the  Board 
should  be  expected  to  report  about  purely  Collegiate 
matters  to  the  Senate  which  represents  the  other  Cor- 
poration. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I do  not  think  it  is  bound  to 
do  so. 

1071.  Dr.  Jackson. — No,  but  I am  speaking  to  para- 
graph  three : — “ The  Board  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Senate  as  to  the  academic  work  and  progress  of  the 
year,  and  present  an  audited  financial  statement.”  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Academic  Council  so  far  strength- 
ened that  reports  should  be  made  to-  it  about  the  purely 
academic  work.  But  I do  not  understand  the  relation 
of  the  Academic  Council  to  the  Senate?— At  present 
there  is  no  relation  whatever,  I think,  except  that  the. 
Senate  elects  four  representatives  to  the  Academic 
Council. 

1072.  I should  have  thought  that  the  Academic 
Council  could  be  so  strengthened  that  it  should  be  the 

j proper  administrative  body  of  the  Senate,  and  that 

to  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  Academic  matters  should  be  reported  to  it ; but  I 
confess  that  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Collegiate 
family  report  about  its  purely'domestic  matters  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Academic  Council.  Do  you  not 
value  the  College  Society  as  opposed  to  the  degree- 
giving University? — The  two  things  are  so  entirely 
fused  with  us  that  I can  never  think  of  them  apart. 

1073.  And  yet  I must  repeat  something  that  I 
have  already  said— that  already,  outside  the  Society 
of  Trinity  College,  there  are  Professors  who  are  not 
members  of  what  I should  call  the  Collegiate  family. 
— (Professor  Joly): — Yes,  there  are  University  Pro- 

. lessors,  but  the  position  of  those  University  Pro- 

lSSS)11^®  6t  Statuta  Collegii  Sacrosanct®  et  Individual  Trinitatis  Regime  Elizabeth®  Juxta  Dublin,  Vol.  II.  (Dublinii,  G.  Weldrick, 


1052.  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker. — There  is  one  point  which 
J am  nob  quite  clear  about.  You  have  suggested, 
firstly,  that  there  should  be  a Fellowship  to  which 
•election  is  to  be  made  by  examination  every  year ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  subject  of  that  Fellowship 
should  be  declared  by  the  Board? — (Mr.  Gwynn) — 
Yes. 

1053.  I realise  the  great  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
value  of  men  engaged  in  different  subjects,  but  when 
the  Board  has  to  decide  that  a Fellowship  is  to  be 
.given  in  a certain  year  for  Physics,  we  will  say,  and 
not  for  Classics,  would  not  the  Faculty  interested  in 
Physics  and  the  Faculty  interested  in  Classics  try  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  that  year? — 
Well,  they  will  have  to  consider  two  things — one,  the 
■qualifications  of  the  different  candidates,  and  the  other 
the  necessities  of  the  University.  I mean  to  say,  if  the 
Board  feel  that  they  will  shortly  want  additional  teach- 
ing in,  let  us  say,  Modem  Languages  or  Experimental 
Science,  then  they  will  hold  a Fellowship  examination 
in  one  of  those  subjects. 

1054.  But  that  does  seem  to  take  away  the  advantage 
•of  the  present  system,  whereby  if  a man  can  get  to  the 
top  of  his  fellow  students,  he  will  get  a Fellowship  ? — 
But  I still  think  the  other  consideration  will  come  in 
also,  and  if  the  Board  felt  that  they  had  an  exception- 
ally good  man  in  a particular  subject,  they  would  be 
likely  to  offer  a Fellowship  iq  his  subject  rather  than 
lose  him. 

1055.  Then  the  Board  will  have  to  decide  without 
having  before  them,  as  it  werei,  the  formal  evidence  of 
his  goodness,  whereas  now  they  have  that  evidence 
"before  them? — Well,  they  will,  of  course,  have  the 
evidence  of  the  examinations  he  has  been  through — 
Moderatorsliips  and  so  on.  By  the  time  a man  ha® 
worked  through  his  examinations  here,  the  College 
has  pretty  well  made  up  its  mind  as  to  his  ability. 
"The  Fellowship  Examination  does  not  often  upset  the 
verdict  of  the  Moderatorship  examination.  (Professor 
Joly) — You  see  the  Readership  gives  a man  the  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  in  other  ways  besides 
merely  examination  work,  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Chairs, 
and  by  work  in  the  Laboratories. 

1056.  Still,  a Fellowship  is  a great  prize,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  framing  the  conditions  for 
securing  it? — Well,  that  isl  only  one  road  to  a Fellow- 
ship. 

1057.  One  other  point.  You  are  going  to  have  these 
•different  Faculties,  and  the  only  nexus  between  the 
•various  Faculties  is  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1058.  I have  had  some  experience  m that  direction, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  when  reference  is 
made  to  Faculties,  they  all  report  on  different  lines, 
and  you  get  all  sorts  of  reports  which  do  not  agree 
•ono  with  the  other.  Ought  you  not  to  have  some 
system  by  which  all  the  Faculties  could  meet  in  com- 
mon— or  their  Chairmen  at  all  events  ? — (Mr.  Gwynn) 
—Yes,  I can  imagine  that  that  might  be  very  useful. 

1059.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  a pro- 
vision of  that  sort?— No,  certainly  not. 

1060.  Dr.  Jackson. — In  the  first  place  I want  to  ask 
you  this : What  does  the  Senate  do  at  the  present 
time?— -At  present  the  Senate  can  only  meet  when  a 
Grace  is  sent  down  by  the  Board,  and  they  can  only 
discuss  that  Grace. 

What  sort  of  matters  require  the  approval  of 
the  Senate? — The  ordinary  business  of  the  Senate  is 
the  approval  of  degrees.  That  is  practically  formal, 
inere  exists  a power  by  which  the  Senate  can  refuse 
degrees,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  Senate  can  block 
iha  whole  business  of  the  University  by  refusing  to 
pass  degrees,  but  that  is  never  done. 

1062.  Then,  really  it  is  degrees  only  with  which  the 
fcenate  is  concerned ?— Not  only  that;  besides  degrees 
_ere  certain  matters — constitutional  matters — 
upon  which  the  Board  consults  the  Senate ; for  in- 
stance, when  we  admitted  women  to  degrees,  a Grace 
hTth^ Senate1”  T*  form,alI7  debated 

done. 

it  1063A  Was  *hat  on  some  special  legal  ground,  or  wa® 
SCrt  * question  tra5  on.  of 

rhole.  University  and  all  its  members, 
Sf  a it  was  desirable  to  get  the  assent 

Sounra  Vlmn  the  B°ard  "•  on  the  latter 
} J***  never  been  able  to  discover  the 

infiA  _jvhich  the  Senate  must  be  consulted. 
aW,^  CHIEF  ®akon> — I can  give  you,  perhaps, 
thatA  The  Senate  is  a Uffiversit; 
obliged  fat  n University  the  Senate  is 

obliged  to  be  called  m ; while  the  Board  represent  the 
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fessors  is  very  extraordinary  in  this  University,  as  far 
as  I understand  it.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
of  them,  and  I understand  that  the  University  Pro- 
fessors are  elected  by  the  Board. 

1074.  Yes,  and  I should  like  to  see  the  Academic 
Council  so  far  strengthened  that  it  should  have  the 
election  of  the  University  Professors.  However,  I am 
indicating  a different  policy,  because  I am  anxious 
to  know  what  you,  who  have  thought  out  most  care- 
fully a scheme,  would  have  to  say  to  a rival  method. 
— (Mr.  Gwynn ) : — A rival  method  of  electing  certain 
Professors  ? 

1075.  No,  I mean  a rival  system  as  regards  the 
whole  constitution. — ( Frofessor  Joly)  : — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  you  would  kindly  tell  Mr. 
Gwynn  what  you  suggested,  because  I do  not  think 
he  was  here  at  the  time  you  stated  it  before. 

1076.  Very  well.  I am  suggesting  that  purely 
academic  business  can  be  separated  from  purely 
Collegiate  business.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  have  an  Elective  Council  in  Trinity  College, 
and  that  you  might  also  have  a strengthened  Academic 
Council  in  the  University;  that  the  strengthened 
Academic  Council  should  deal  with  the  purely 
academic  things,  and  that  the  Elective  Council  of 
Trinity  College  should  deal  with  the  matters  which 
concern  the  College  rather  than  the  University ; and 
I suggested  also  that  the  College  might  have  a certain 
power  of  electing  to  Fellowships  Professors,  or  other 
persons  whom  they  wanted  for  the  service  of  the 
House. — You  suggest  that  both  bodies  should  be 
elected  ? 

1077.  Yes,  and  that  in  fact  the  two  purposes  of 
the  existing  Governing  Body  should  be  completely 
dissociated.  As  I understand,  the  Board  at  present 
exists  for  two  purposes ; on  the  one  part,  to  secure 
proper  pensions  to  those  who  have  served  the  College, 
and  on  the  other  part  to  govern  the  College  and  the 
University  too.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  two 
purposes  ought  to  be  dissociated,  and  I should  have 
thought  that  when  you  had  dissociated  them,  when 
you  had  made  the  Governing  Body  elective,  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by  separating  the  Collegiate 
Governing  Body  from  the  Academic  Governing  Body, 
and  the  more  so  because  I realise  the  great  advantage 
of  leaving  these  Governing  Bodies  unpaid. — (Mr. 
Gwynn) : — Well,  I do  not  know  that  I am  quite  clear 
as  to  what  functions  would  be  exercised  by  the  one 
Council  and  what  by  the  other  ; for  instance,  whether 
the  management  of,  let  us  say,  the  Medical  School, 
would  be  the  affair  of  such  an  Academic  Council  or 
of  such  a Collegiate  Council. 

1078.  I should  have  thought  that  according  to  the 
scheme  I am  thinking  of  (perhaps  you  would  call  it  a 
wildly  radical  one),  it  would  be  the  affair  of  the 
Academic  Council. — With  us  the  relations  of  the 
Medical  and  of  the  Arts  Schools  are  so  very  close, 
and  so  mixed  up,  that  I can  hardly  see  how  it  would 
work  if  the  same  students  were  being  looked  after  by 
one  body  qua  Professional  students,  and  by  quite  a 
different  body  qua  Art  students. 

1079.  Eut  I should  have  thought  that  the  Arts 
Students  also  would  come  under  the  Academic 
Council. — But  I mean  the  Arts  students  are  also, 
practically  all  of  them,  Professional  students,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  would  be  under  two  different 
controls. 

1080.  Are  you  assuming  that  the  Students  would 
necessarily  be  looked  after  by  the  College?  I am 
assuming,  myself,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Arts 
students  would  be  done  by  tutors  in  College,  but  I 
am  assuming  also  that  the  Academic  Council  would 
settle  what  the  curriculum  was  to  be,  and  would 
choose  Examiners,  and  do  all  that  concerned  the  regu- 
lation of  them,  though  not  the  teaching. — The  profes- 
sional teaching,  for  instance  ? 

1081.  The  professional  teaching  I should  have 
thought  would  be  done  by  the  Professors,  who  are 
already,  many  of  them,  under  the  University  and 
not  under  the  College. — Still,  they  have  to  work  with 
the  Collegiate  teachers,  and  it  is  all  a matter  of  the 
closest  adjustment — I mean  they  interlace  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  I do  not  see  what  would  be  gained,  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  would  introduce  unneces- 
sary complications. 

1082.  I am  a little  prejudiced  by  seeing  elsewhere 
the  Collegiate  system  helping  the  University  system — 
the  University  planning  the  courses  of  studies,  and 
providing  Professorial  lectures,  the  College  taking 


care  of  those  students  for  whom  the  Professorial 
teaching  is  too  high,  or  not  sufficiently  definite  ?— Is 
strikes  me  rather  as  if  such  a double  Council  would 
perpetuate  and  accentuate  just  what  I want  to  remove^ 
— the  competition  between  the  interests  of  the  Arts- 
School  and  the  Professional  Schools:  because  the 
Arts  School,  roughly,  I think,  corresponds  to,  and 
come  under,  your  Collegiate  Council,  whereas  the 
Professional  Schools  would  come  under  the  Academic 
Council.  Now,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a state  of 
things  in  which  the  two  interests  are  pulling  different 
ways,  and  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  them  work  smoothly  together,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  do  work  smoothly  together  it  is  just  because 
they  are  under  the  same  government ; and  I think  that 
our  scheme  would  meet  the  case  by  bringing  them 
closer  together ; whereas,  if  you  had  these  two  bodies, 
they  might  pull  opposite  ways,  and  the  students  would 
suffer.  But,  of  course,  I can  hardly  venture  to  criti- 
cise your  conception  without  understanding  it  more 
fully. 

1083.  Perhaps  I have  raised  rather  a large  question, 
and  I do  not  think  I ought  to  go  on  further  with  that 
topic;  unless  you  want  to  say  something  more,  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  time  upon  that, 
particular  matter. — No,  I should  not  care  to  speak 
upon  it  without  knowing  something  more  about  it. 

1084.  In  paragraph  nine  you  propose  that:  “The- 
Bursar  and  Senior  Lecturer  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board,  and  the  tenure  of  office  shall  be  as  at. 
present.”  May  I ask  what  the  tenure  of  office  of  the- 
Bursar  is  at  present? — Annual. 

1085.  I suppose  he  is  generally  re-elected? — 
Usually  for  several  years. 

1086.  When  you  say  “several  years,”  do  you  meam 
four  or  five  years? — There  is  no  fixed  period. 

1087.  He  might  go  on  for  twenty  years  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
Dr.  Carson  was  Bursar  for,  I cannot  say  exactly  how 
long,  but  something  like  that  period. 

1088.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether,  if  you  got- 
a good  Bursar,  and  he  cared  to  retain  the  post,  you 
would  keep  him  for  a long  time. — It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  do  so. 

1089.  I thought  so,  but  something  I heard  caused 
me  to  think  that  of  late  the  office  of  Bursar  had  been 
held  only  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I wondered 
whether  there  was  any  tradition  that  the  office  ought, 
to  circulate. — I believe  you  would  find  that  Dr. 
Carson  held  it  for  a much  longer  term  than  that. 

1090.  There  is  one  matter  which  is  not  quite  clear 
to  my  mind  in  this  very  carefully  thought-out  scheme. 
Have  you  any  notion  what  you  would  do  with  the 
funds  now  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  Senior 
Fellows?  I am  not  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  near 
future;  I am  thinking  of  a distant  future  when  all 
vested  interests  shall  have  been  satisfied. — Well, 
of  course  the  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  you 
would  find  you  would  get  the  same  class  of  men  to- 
accept  a Fellowship  if  they  were  paid  as  Junior  Fel- 
lows are  at  present  paid,  and  then  retired  at  an 
income  much  lower  than  the  Senior  Fellows  get.  Of 
course,  at  present,  part  of  the  financial  inducement  to- 
gain  Fellowship  is  the_  provision  it  offers  for  one’s  old 
age ; so  it  would  be  simply  a question  of  what  you 
would  get  in  the  market  for  a given  sum  as  to  whether 
you  would  or  would  not  have  to  raise  the  payment  of 
a Fellow  in  the  future  during  his  earlier  years  on  ac- 
count of  reducing  their  payment  in  the  later,  years. 
And  then,  again,  you  would  certainly  have  to  pay  some 
of  your  Chairs  very  much  better  than  at  present ; the- 
payment  of  the  History  Chair  at  present  is  simply 
ridiculous,  and  you  would  find  a good  many  other 
striking  examples. 

1091.  Then,  would  you,  if  you  should  have  an 
elected  Council  in  the  near  future,  be  prepared  to 
keep  the  Senior  Fellowships  at  their  present  value,  as 
a way  of  discharging  the  vested  interests  of  the  exist- 
ing Society?  It  seems  to  me  that  every  Fellow  has. 
got  a vested  interest  to  become  Senior  Fellow  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  you  are  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  elected  Council. — Yes. 

1092.  Which  would  remove  from  the  Board  their 

executive  power.  Is  it  your  scheme  that  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  vested  interests,  those  who  are  now  in 
the  Society  should  become  in  due  course  Senior  Fel- 
lows so  far  as  emoluments  are  concerned,  although- 
they  would  not  have  the  duties  to  perform? — I think 
the  proposal  in  our  scheme  is  that  annuities  might  be 
paid  to  the  existing  Junior  Fellows  as  a financial 
equivalent.  ! ( 
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1093.  Oh,  yes,  I was  forgetting  that.  But  do  you 
-think  there  is  anything  to  he  said  for  an  alternative 
scheme  such  as  I have  suggested? — I do  not  quite 
know  at  what  period  the  existing  Junior  Fellows 
would  come  into  these  incomes. 

1094.  I am  suggesting  that  although  governmental 
.power  would  have  passed  from  the  Seniors,  there 
might  still  be  Seniors  having  the  existing  . emolu- 
ments?— Well,  I suppose  that  is  a question  of  what 
would  pay  the  College  best. 

1095.  That  would  he  one  possibility  for  settling  the 
obviously  great  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  existing  Society. — It  would  be  one  way, 
yes. 

1096.  In  paragraph  fifteen  you  say: — “Election  to 
Fellowship  shall  be  (a)  on  the  published  work  and 
credentials  of  the  candidate.”  I should  like  to  ask 
Professor  Joly  whether  he  does  not  think  that  the 
words  “ or  unpublished  ” might  justly  be  introduced. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  those  words 
would  make  it  possible  to  include  dissertation  work 
and  experimental  work,  such  as  a young  man  under 
twenty-seven  might  have  done,  and  yet  not  actually 
published.—  {Professor  Joly)— Well,  I think  that 
theoretically  what  you  suggest  would  be  a perfectly 
just  amendment,  but  I think  we  have  to  consider  the 
question  upon  other  grounds  besides  that  of  the  fair- 
ness of  your  mode  of  election,  and  I think  that  the 
fact  that  the  work  has  to  be  published  does  afford  a 
guarantee  to  the  outside  public  which  would  not  be 
given  under  your  plan. 

1097.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  very  hard  to  say 
that  a man  who  had  written  something  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  any  body  to  publish  should  be  ex- 
cluded ? 

‘ 1098.  Dr.  Jackson. — I am  speaking  upon  this  mat- 

ter from  my  own  experience,  and  again  and  again  I 
have  confidently  recommended  a man  whose  work  was 
not  ready  for  publication.  I should  have  thought 
it  cruel  to  oblige  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  with 
work  that  was  not  complete,  although  it  was  ample 
justification  for  his  election  to  a post.  I myself  once 
strongly  recommended  a man  for  election  to  a Fellow- 
ship.  I knew  that  he  was  contemplating  publication. 
I pointed  out  to  him  that  there  was  something  coming 
which  would  presently  oblige  him  to  re-write  every- 
thing he  had  written : but  nevertheless  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work  as  a proof  of  originality  and  power 
1 had  no  doubt  whatever.  I hope  that  any  regulation 
t i wlU  not  be  made  to°  stringent— Person- 
should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  what  you  say. 

1099.  I should  have  thought  that  Trinity  College 
was  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance  outside  talk.— 
les ; we  ought  to  be. 

1100.  I should  like  to  ask  a question  which  does 
not  quite  directly  arise  upon  No.  15,  but  I think  that  it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  some  remark  made  in  connec- 
tion with  that  section.  Who  are  the  Electors  to  Fel- 
lowships—are  they  necessarHy  Fellows  of  the  College  ? 

ii 6S’  e.  ldfa  1S  that  the  Board  should  elect  to 
ellowship  m the  future,  but  on  the  recommendation 
■ot  the  i)  acuity. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  Professor  Jackson  is 
asking  who  at  present  elect  to  Fellowships. 

.Ur.  Jackson.— I want  to  know  who  makes  the  elec- 
tl0^— whether  it  is  the  whole  body  ? 

«w°9  t°E-D  °fIEP  Baron.— At  present  the  Board 
vi  norv  misunderstood  the  question. 

Tii  Ja°kson-.— T am  afraid  I have  not  been 
The  Board  ^ existlng  constitution,  who  elect?— 

tion”?3’  And  d°  tll0y  alone  take  Part  in  the  examina- 
1 °th"S  ““  palt  “ 
are  appointed 

TW  d’  ^,‘1™  ‘he  Board  ? — (Mr.  Gmjnn.)- 
ie7raS™T‘feaT0  the  Candida*,  and 

SoSi  ^ "*  ilwt  ‘h'S-  adri<» 

a»d°“«CSf  “e  maria, 

1105  Tl?  ihe  marks  of  the  others. 

1 - "r-  Jackson— Then  the  thine  is  settled  me 
“SV”  ^ »»l»»-Not  ne„,f>ril““M  ” 
■to to  b*“  be“  or  ample 

Mr  Meh,r^“d„„“dJStMtil^„T  °”17  ““  “ 

■*t  fitted  to  St  *h“"  he  th"ls 


1106.  Dr.  Jackson. — Do  they  ever,  in  the  examina- 
tion or  in  the  election  itself,  call  in  the  assistance  of 
complete  outsiders?— I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
done  so  far  as  I can  remember. 

1107.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  power  of  calling  in  assistance  from  outside? — I 
do  ; I hold  that  very  strongly — that  we  ought  to  have 
some  external  Examiners,  whether  we  elect  to  Fel- 
lowships in  future  by  examination  as  at  present,  by 
question  and  answer,  or  by  examination . of  a man’s 
published  work,  in  either  case  I think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  external  opinions  to  help 
our  own. 

1108.  Chairman. — You  would  make  it  obligatory? 
— I do  not  know  whether  I should  go  as  far  as  that. 

1109.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  made  obligatory,  and  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it 
made  permissive.  I may,  perhaps,  mention  again 
that  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  makes  very  great  use 
of  thsi  method. — That  is,  of  course,  only  a private 
opinion  of  my  own ; I do  not  think  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed upon  the  Committee,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  has 
been  discussed  nothing  has  been  settled. 

1110.  I rather  gather  that  the  trend  of  opinion  of 
you  who  have  thought  out  this  paper  is  towards  at- 
taching a Fellowship  to  each  of  the  Principal  Chairs, 
rather  than  that  the  Governing  Body,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  have  the  power  of  picking  and  choos- 
ing particular  Principal  Professors  to  have  Fellow- 
ships ? — Yes. 

1111.  One  understands  the  advantage  of  a strict 
rule  of  yiat  kind,  of  course.  I should  like  now 
to  return  for  a moment  to  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Fellows  who  cease  to  hold  their  Professorships, 
and  consequently  lose  their  Fellowships.  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  some  system 
whereby  Professor  Fellows  who  lose  their  Fellowships 
should  have  a pension? — We  certainlv  contemplated 
that  any  Professor  Fellow  who  lost  his  Fellowship 
either  through  illness  or  from  seniority  would  have 
that  pension. 

1112.  He  would  have  some  sort  of  compensation? — 
Certainly. 

1113.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  desirable ; 
because  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  Professor 
Fellow  holding  on  to  his  Professorship  when  he  is 
unfit  for  it,  if  he  knows  that  every lliing  will  be  taken 
from  him  if  he  resigns.  You  might  have  a man  stay- 
ing on  after  he  was  long  past  work,  if  your  regulation 
ls  ™ade  to°  stringent.— We  certainly  intended  that 
all  Fellows  should  have  a retiring  allowance  provided. 

1114.  .In  regard  to  the  Readerships,  which  term,  I 
observe,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  existing  title 

Studentships,”  might  I ask  whether  there  is  any 
great  advantage  in  the  word  “Readership,”  as  op- 
posed to  the  word  “ Studentship  ” ?—  (Professor  Joly) 
—No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage,  except 
that  the  continuance  of  the  term  “Studentship” 
would,  perhaps,  mislead  those  of  us  who  have  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  place,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  the  outside  public  to  have  a new  term. 

1115.  You  do  not  think  there  might  be  some  harm 
,n  ihe  use  of  the  word  “ Readership,”  which  elsewhere 
suggests  the  duty  of  giving  lectures,  whilst  it  might 
be  that  these  men  would  not  be  doing  much  teaching, 
but  would  be  chiefly  engaged  in  research  ?— In  Sec- 
tion 25  we  have  provided  that  they  should  give  some 
teaching. 

1116.  You  give  them  some  teaching  ?— Yes. 

1117.  However,  that  is  quite  a small  matter.  I 
hope  that  you  will  keep-  the  power  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  teaching  work  which  such  men  have  to  do, 
in  their  own  interests,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  proper  development. — (Mr.  Gwynn ) 

That  was  a point  that  we  considered,  and  which  we 
were  thoroughly  agreed  upon. 

1118.  In  paragraph  twenty-four  you  say : " Each 
year  the  Board  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Examiners,  elect  not  more  than  four  Readers  on  the 
results  of  the  Moderatorship  Examinations,  and  also 
having  regard  to  the  previous  career  of  the  candi- 
dates.” It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  whether  you 
would^  or  would  not  allow  the  Professors  who  superin- 
tended the  men’s  work  in  the  laboratories,  for  in- 
stance,  to  give  evidence;  you  would  not  exclude  that, 
would  you? — Oh,  no;  I think  that  is  what  is  meant. 
There  is  such- a thing  as  “College  opinion”  about  a 
man,  and  we  want  to  consult  that. 

• 1119.  As  regards  the  phrase  in  paragraph -twenty- 
five,'  “ The  remainder  would  be  available  for  teaching 
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in  Arts,-’  surely  the  teachers  in  Arts  must  also  be  in 
some  sort  attached  to  the  Chan's — or  is  the  Arts 
F acuity  different  from  the  others  in  respect  of  attach- 
ment to  Chairs  ? — I think  the  difference  really  is  that 
the  Readers  would  be  under  the  Senior  Lecturer,  or 
else  under  the  special  Professors. 

1120.  These,  then,  would  be  people  who-  are  giving 
the  teaching  for  ordinary  Pass  examinations,  and 
would  not  be  connected  either  with  the  Professor  of 

• Greek,  or  the  Professor  of  Latin,  or  the  Professor  of 
Botany,  and  so  on? — They  might  be  giving  what  we 
call  Pass  Lectures,  or  else  they  might,  according  to 
their  subjects,  act  as  assistants  to  this  and  that  Pro- 
fessor. 

1121.  I was  not  quite  clear  that  I understood  the 
paragraph  that  begins : “ In  answer  to  the  objection. ' ' 
This  is  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  under  the  head  of 
*•  Readers  ” : — “ In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the 
institution  of  Readers  would  weaken  public  confidence 
in  the  teaching  of  the  University,”  and  so  on.  How 
should  it  weaken  public  confidence  ? — (Professor 
Joly). — Well,  we  thought  that  it  might  be  said  that 
the  work  that  had  hitherto  been  discharged  by  men  of 
the  well-known  ability  and  status  of  our  Fellows  was 
going  to  be  handed  over,  say  from  motives  of  economy, 
or  from  other  motives,  to  another  and  inferior  body. 

1122.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  teaching  of  young 
men  is  very  often  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and 
helpful  to  an  institution.  I hope  I have  not  taken 
up  too  much  time  in  going  into  these  matters  of  de- 
tail, but  I have  experience  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  my  interest  in  them  is  so  great,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  deal  with  them  rather  fully. 

Chaiemas. — We  are  very  glad  that  you  should  give 
the  Commission  the  benefit  of  your  large  experience. 

1123.  Mr.  Butcher. — I have  only  a few  questions 
to  ask,  as  the  ground  has  already  been  so  well  covered. 
I would  like  to  go  back  to  the  point  about  the  Fellow- 
ships and  the  Professorships.  The  proposal  in  the 
Statement  is  that  the  Professors  should  ipso  facto  be 
made  Fellows,  and  upon  that  I would  like  to  ask 
this : Are  there  not  some  strong  reasons  for  retaining 
two  distinct  classes  of  Fellows — ordinary  Fellows  and 
Professors,  to  put  it  briefly.  This  in  particular : you 
want,  do  you  not,  to  keep  up — to  maintain— a system 
by  which  there  shall  be  vacancies  for  Fellowships  at 
regular  intervals — in  fact  I think  you  say  at  least 
one  a year  ?— (Mr.  Gwynn).—' That  is  so. 

1124.  So  that  there  shall  be  some  recognised  aca- 
demic career  always  open,  through  the  system  of 
Fellowships,  to  your  best  men?— Yes. 

1125.  Now,  would  not  the  regular  vacancies  which 
would  occur  in  your  Fellowships  owing  to  some  of 
them  being  held  by  Professors  disturb  that  system  very 
much?—  (Professor  Joly).— I think  not.  It  would 
work  out,  I think,  in  this  way.  There  would  be  the 
existing  annual  election  to  Fellowship  continued  in  the 
future,  which  would  normally  be  done  bv  examination 
but  there  would  be  power  to  interrupt  that  if  requisite 
m the  case  of  there  being  brilliant  men  amongst  the 
Readers  whom  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  ap- 
pomt  m another  way,  say  by  mixture  of . examination 
and  theses. _ In  addition  to  that,  there  would  be  the 
vacancies  in  Professorships. 

1126.  They  occur,  of  course,  at  irregular  intervals  ? 
T m?eg?11,arJ  “terv^ls-  and  are  proposing  thev 
should  be  filled  according  to  method  (a).  They  might 
occur  at  any  moment,  and  they  would  be  filled,  as  at 

" br  “*'■”*«* 

1127.  Then  method  (a)  is  not  the  normal  method? 
—No;  the  normal  method  is  the  annual  method. 

a,break  ther?  in  the  ann«al  method 
owing  to  the  irregular  vacancies  created  in  the  Pro- 
fessoriate ?— But  there  is  no  break;  they  go  on,  as  at 
present,  to  maintain  the  normal  number  of  Fellows. 

1129.  Would  you  explain  a little  more,  because  I 
lf  J°n  have  a limited  numtefof 
Fellowships,  how  you  can  have  your  regular  annual 

With  the  ™gul«  wand*  Oc- 
curring owing  to  the  retirement  of  Professors  l— (Mr 
n0t  h+ave  an  exactly  defined  num- 
I-  ’ * vanes  at  Pr«ent  quite  considerably 
i We  Tay  have  fonr  or  five  more  tli an  we 

have  at  the  present  moment. 

U30.  Lord  Chief  Basok.— The  number  has  been  re- 
duced lately  ?— It  has,  fcv  death  simply.  When  I 

JVlWatfeU°+^’  1 thmk  there  were  fonr'  more  Junior 
reliows  than  there  are  at  present. 


1131  Mr.  Botcher.— Still,  you  contemplate  a svs 
torn  which  would  keep  up  a well-defined  flow 
vacancies  for  admitting  new  men  to  Fellowships?— 
system  * W°uW  **  pr0vided  for  by  the  retirement 

1132.  The  two  processes  do  not  interfere  with  each 

other— they  go  on  parallel  ?— You  may  have  two  Fel 
lowships  in  one  year,  and  in  another  year  perhan* 
three.  That  is,  there  is  always  the  yearly  election 
and  there  may  be  one  or  two  more  if  certain  Chairi 
fall  vacant.  5 

1133.  You  seem  to  contemplate  really  two  distinct 
and  alternative  methods  of  election— either  on  pub 
lished  work  or  on  the  results  of  examination  • and" 
the  question  I would  like  to  put  to  you  is:  do  vou 
think  any  Fellowships  ought  to  be  awarded  simplv 
on  the  results  of  examinations  ?— That  is  a point  which 
has  been  greatly  debated  even  in  our  Committee 
There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  examination 
plan  In  this  country  people  have  more  confidence 
m the  results  of  examinations— I mean  in  their  fair 
ness— than  in  election.  That  seems  to  be  so-  it  is 
irrational,  as  I think,  but  it  is  so.  At  all  events  it 
is  an  argument  that  weighs  with  many  people  Then 
a consideration  of  quite  a different  kind  comes  in— 
that  the  method  of  election  upon  published  work  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  drive  a 
man  too  soon  into  publication,  because  a man  must 
have  some  amount  of  erudition  in  Classical  studies 
before  he  can  write  anything  for  publication. 

1134.  I recognise  that,  but  would  it  not  be  safer 
to  say  that  such  examination  alone  should  not  be  the 
test  for  Fellowship— that  there  need  not  be  pub- 
lished  work  but,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  un- 
published dissertations,  which  would  certainly  supple- 
ment the  very  unsatisfactory  examination  test  ?— I 
think  you  would  reach  the  same  end  really— I mean 

lSVbe  ,?ame  qualities— by  altering  the 
style  and  method  of  the  examination.  I do  think  our 
mechanical  in  its  nature,  but  I 
1,0  ^1  ■ * ?lgbVbf  met  by  gremg  wider  questions, 
the  replies  to  which  would  really  Tie  like  small  dis- 
sertations. 

jii3!1.  be  wise  to 

draw  that  sharp  distinction  between  two  methods  ex- 
“reiser  two  alternatives— but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  a combination  of  the  two,  and 
have  a little  more  freedom  in  that  way.  I am  quite 
aware  that  in  Ireland  anything  that  cannot  be  reduced 
to  mathematica1  certainty  does  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
P“£“  of  Jobbery, . and  especially  of  some  religious 
lt  r1aUy. the  case  that  this  method 
W?j?ihg  tLe  marks.  down  to  s“gle  marks  and 
ihnLhfu  1“®PJ.r4e3  p!ibllc  confidence  ? I should  have 
3*  f reight  rather  have  done  away  with  all 
wK,  .confidence_ ibe  _ infallibility  0f  the  Examiner 
T±JS;  p?suppo«d  m that  extremely  rigid  system 
rLS^l  w beheve’  as  a matter  fact,  the  public 
Exf™iner  as  . a kind  of  machine,  into 
Tomeon/  ^ ^ questlons  the  tight  results  must 
Ab°U,t  ibe  payment  of  Fellows-that  is  a 
SrlSTk  Certainly  to  those  who  are  familiar 
-eve?  T&  6 g6neral  ?fale  of  Varies  to  Fellows 

forIrPl^-naS  welias,  Senior  Fellows-looks  high 
be  said  ??  f y°U  ^lnk  there  may  be  something  to 
standard  of  aT  *»mewhat  higher  scale  or 

if  fliA  tnnfi  Payment  rn  Ireland  on  this  ground — that 
f^ive  Afor  getting  a Fellowship  here  is  not  a 

or  iScre^8  T to  England  wiU  8°  on' 

S JSfef  ^ e^n  w“ 

reasonable  chan  10’  / tbmk,  could  compete  with  very 
of  the  En^h  ?UCCe3S-  -Take  th?  parallel  case 

of  England  it  in  a^f^  ’r1?  vP*te  °f  the  great  wealth 
coine  of  cle™  “ 1 b?heve’  that  the  average  in- 

Ireland  E 1°™  in  England  than  in 

land  S arQ  a great  many  clergymen  in  Eng- 

is  largely  hec^nsp  m°re-  tb£n  tbeir  stipend.  This 
who  hgave  Slhere  are  England  so  many  men 
their  lives^at  2£d  can  fchus  afford  to  spend 

of  ttc “ 
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for  export — for  the  use  of  England  or  of  the  Empire? — 
1 am  sorry  to  say  that  we  produce  mainly  for  export. 

1138.  And  it  may  be  to  some  extent  a valid  reason 
for  maintaining  prizes  a little  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  academic  prizes  in  England,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  you  should  retain  in  Ireland  this  nucleus 
of  distinguished  men  ?— Really,  that  is  a kind  of 
question  as  to  which  I should  prefer  somebody  else 
being  the  judge. 

1139.  I have  one  other  question,  and  that  is  on  a 
very  small  matter,  viz.,  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
considered  this  point.  Ought  there  to  be  on  the 
Governing  Body  any  outsiders  of  distinction  ? I fancy 
that  in  all  the  newer  Universities  in  England  there  are 
representatives  who  are  not  academic  representatives, 
but  who  are  eminent  in  civic  affairs  or  otherwise. 
There  may  be  some  reasons  against  that  in  Ireland, 


but  it  has  been  considered,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  we  allow 
the  Senate  to  elect  one  member  of  the  Governing 
Body. 

1140.  What  I rather  wished  to  know  was  whether 
you  preferred  to  have  a purely  academic  Governing 
Body,  without  any  outsiders  at  all  ? — That  is  the  con- 
sensus of  our  Committee,  although  personally  I think 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  some  outside  help. 

1141.  It  has  often  proved  valuable  in  other  bodies, 
but  in  Ireland  there  may  be  some  particular  reason 
against  it.  Was  it  discussed  by  you  at  all? — Yes,  we 
did  discuss  the  question.  ( Professor  Joly). — At  the 
time  the  question  was  discussed,  there  was  a unani- 
mous feeling  that  the  elections  to  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  left  with  the  men  whose  lives  were  bound  up 
with  the  University. 


Oct.  18,  1906. 


Edward  J. 
Gwynn,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Junior, 
Fellow  of 
Trinity  Col- ; 
lege,  Dublin ; 
and  Professor 
Joly. 


After  a short  adjournment, 


1142.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I would  like  to  ask  you 
with  what  object  you  recommended  that  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Senate  should  sit  on  the  new  Board  ? 
— Well,  the  Senate  of  the  University  is  an  important 
body,  and  we  thought  it  right  that  it  should  have 
a representative,  to  be  elected  from  among  the 
Fellows. 

1143.  I take  it  that  the  Senate  does  not  interest 
itself  much  at  present  in  the  matters  which  the  new 
Board  would  have  to  deal  with — I believe  it  does  not 
meet  very  often  ? — Not  very  often. 

1144.  When  the  Senate  does  meet,  do  many  of  its 
members  turn  up  ? — Not  unless  there  is  something  of 
remarkable  interest  to  come  before  it.  When  there 
is,  I have  known  as  many  as  a hundred  members  to 
attend. 

1145.  How  is  the  Senate  formed — what  is  the  quali- 
fication for  membership? — The  Senate  consists  of  all 
Graduates  holding  the  degree  of  M.A.,  who  register 
their  names  by  the  payment  of  a certain  fee. 

1146.  I am  an  M.A.,  but  I am  not  on  the  Senate? 
—You  have  to  register  your  name,  and  pay  a small 
fee,  I believe  £4  10s. 

1147.  Is  it  limited  to  people  resident  in  DuHki  ? — 
I think  not. 

1148.  About  how  many  Graduates  does  it  consist 
of  ? — I should  say  between  400  and  500. 

1149.  Dr.  Jackson. — Any  man  who  holds  certain 
degrees  in  the  University  is  entitled  to  register  his 
name  as  a member  of  the  Senate? — (Mr.  Gwynn). — 
Yes. 

1150.  On  payment  of  a certain  fee  ? — Yes  ; I am  not 
certain  whether  you  keep  your  name  on  the  Senate  by 
a payment  once  for  all,  or  whether  it  is  an  annual 
payment. 

1151.  Under  our  regulations  at  Cambridge,  you  can 
do  it  in  alternative  ways,  either  by  a payment  once 
for  all,  or  by  an  annual  payment. — Yes,  I think 
there  is  a similar  regulation  with  us. 

(The  Chairman  read  a passage  from  the  second 
rdume.  of  the  University  Statutes*  page  138,  as  to 
the  fees  payable  for  registration  on  the  Senate,  either 
b.'l  an  annual  payment  of  £2,  or  by  a single,  payment.) 
l v-  Sr'  ®0UGr‘AS  Hyde. — With  regard  to  the  Fel- 
lowship Examination,  you  suggest  that  the  “ date  and 
Mope  of  the  examination  shall  be  announced  by  the 

iVclat*east  one  -vear  *n  advance”? — Yes. 

1153.  I suppose  the  object  of  that  is  to  prevent  un- 
due grinding  or  cramming  ?— Yes  ; I am  not  sure  whe- 
ther a year  is  sufficient  time,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
oetter  to  say  two  years.  A year  may  be  too  short  a 


period. 


^scu?s'ng  the  question  among  your- 
vf?’  y°d  take  into  consideration  the  desirability 
• . 8 undesirability  of  having  set  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  included  in  the  examination,  or  that 
me  examination  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  a 
in  n S 8eneral  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  without  hav- 
ng  any  set  courses  at  all,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  that 
ense  grinding  which  causes  such  an  undue  amount 
labour  ?— Well,  in  Classics  there  is  no  set  course. 
PKU55'  ?ut  in,  other  subjects  there  is?— Yes,  in 
ev*J2n!-y  We  do  set  a course>  but  it  does  not  include 
eryuung  a candidate  is  expected  to  know.  It  is 
fh/„5lVe?  af. a sort  °*  fingerpost  to  indicate  what  line 
me  examination  will  take. 

^he  examination  in  Classics  includes  the 
subject  of  the  Classics,  but  in  other  subjects  you 


have  set  courses,  Hebrew  for  instance?— Yes ; I think 
it  might  probably  be  better  not  to  have  them. 

1157.  But  you  have  not  fully  considered  that? — No. 

1158.  With  regard  to  the  "Readers,”  we  have  had 
it  from  Dr.  Traill  that  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  Junior 
Fellows  who  are  Tutors,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Junior 
Fellows,  were  very  hard  set,  examining,  and  grinding, 
and  instructing  their  pupils,  that  they  had  more  than 
they  could  well  do — don’t  you  think  that  the 
“ Readers”  would  be  so  hard  worked  that  they  would 
not  have  much  time  to  devote  to  original  research? — 
(Professor  Joly). — I do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  on 
the  question  as  to  the  Junior  Fellows,  and  how  hard 
they  are  worked,  I am  not  competent  to  answer,  but 
I think  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  “ Readers” 
that  their  duties  should  be  so  distributed  among  them 
as  not  to  overwork  them.  (Mr.  Gwynn). — One  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system  is  that  in  order 
to  make  an  income  a man  must  be  a Tutor. 

1159.  How  often  does  a Tutor  Fellow  lecture? — It 
depends  on  the  position  he  holds — the  minimum  is 
two  hours  a day,  but  most  of  us  have  to  deliver  three 
lectures  a day. 

1160.  Practically,  I believe  they  have  to  give  three 
lectures  a day? — Yes. 

1161.  Dr.  Jackson. — When  you  speak  of  three 
lectures  a day,  would  the  majority  be  " pass  lectures,” 
and  the  other  a higher  lecture,  involving  more 
labour  ? — That  would  depend  upon  circumstances ; but 
I would  remark  that  a “ pass  lecture”  does  not  always 
mean  a lecture  involving  only  a small  amount  of  pre- 
paration and  labour. 

1162.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — When  a “ Professor  Fel- 
low” loses  his  Chair  he  would  cease  to  hold  his  Fel- 
lowship ? — Yes. 

1163.  But  an  ordinary  Fellow  holds  his  Fellowship 
for  life  ? — Yes  ; we  propose  that  Fellowship  shall  be 
for  a period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  may  be  re-elected. 

1164.  And  if  re-elected  that  the  tenure  shall  be 
ad  vitam  aut  culpam  1 — Yes. 

1165.  The  ordinary  Fellows  and  the  Professor-Fel- 
lows would  be  in  a different  position? — Yes.t 

1166.  There  is  a difficulty  about  these  Professor- 
Fellows.  You  say,  “A  Fellowship  shall  be  attached 
to  each  Principal  Chair.  By  a Principal  Chair  is 
understood  one  which  claims  from  the  occupant  his 
entire  time,  and  the  income  from  which  constitutes  his 
sole  professional  income”  ; and  further  on  you  say, 
“ The  Chairs  at  present  in  existence,  which  conform 
to  the  above  definition,  and  which  are  not  already 
held  by  Fellows,  are  English  Literature,  Romance 
Languages,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Engineering, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Applied  Chemistry,  Political 
Economy  and  Zoology” — that  is  eleven  6hairs ; but 
in  the  course  of  time  I think  various  other  Professor- 
ships will  be  quite  as  important  as  any  of  the  eleven  ? 
— Yes ; the  list  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  The 
Chief  Baron  was  discussing  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  number  to  eleven. 

1167.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — I would  give  you  per- 
fect liberty  in  that  respect,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  to  accommodate  yourselves  to  altered  conditions. 
— That  is  my  view.  * 

1168.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — For  example,  take  the 
subject  of  Irish.  It  is  probable  that  in  a few  years 
you  will  have  a Chair  of  Irish  Archaeology  and 
Literature,  which  would  be  a very  important  subject, 
and  ought  to  carry  with  it  a Fellowship  ? — Certainly. 


If'eldrtak^i^g)  k’ollegii  Sacrosanctae  et  Individuae  Trinitatis  Reginae  Elizabethae  juxta  Dublin.  Vol.  II.  (Dublin : G 


.t  N°te  ty  Witness. — There  is  here 


•houl  l "iLT"  “*1 " Anere  is  Here  an  evident  inconsistency.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  scheme  that  all  Fellows 

0,i  ,e.same  footing  in  regard  to  retirement,  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  status  of  “Professor-Fellows”  who  had 
ered  their  Professorships  by  reason  of  age,  illness,  or  from  other  causes.  Cf.  qq.  1008  to  1026.  E.  J.  G. 
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It  is  an  important  subject,  and  would  take  a man's 
whole  time.  There  is  nothing  in  our  proposed  scheme 
to  prevent  that. 

1169.  In  the  case  of  a Professor-Fellow,  would  his 
income  go  up  periodically  ? — ( Professor  J oly). — No  ; 
but  I think  it  is  contemplated  to  secure  pensions  to 
them.  That  should  be  done  whether  they  were 
Fellows  or  not. 

1170.  The  incomes  of  the  ordinary  Fellows  increase 
year  by  year — I thought  it  would  be  the  same  thing 
with  the  Professor-Fellows  ? — No ; their  incomes  under 
the  new  scheme  would  remain  as  at  present,  and  they 
would  get  no  extra  emoluments  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  called  Fellows.  The  monetary  position  of 
the  Professor-Fellow  would  remain  as  it  is,  except 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  a pension. 

1171.  Dr.  Coffey. — I observe  that  in  paragraph  15 
of  your  scheme  you  say,  “ Election  to  Fellowships 
shall  be  (a)  on  the  published  work  and  credentials  of 
the  candidate,  or  (b)  on  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion, the  date  and  scope  of  which  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Board  at  least  one  year  in  advance  ” ? — Yes. 

1172.  Of  course  the  provision  in  the  next  paragraph 
as  to  a limit  of  age  for  candidates  applies  only  to 
those  who  come  under  mode  (b)  ?— Yes. 

1173.  It  does  not  apply  to  candidates  under  section 
(a)  ?— No. 

1174.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  candi- 
dates who  would  come  forward  under  section  (a) — do 
you  not  think  they  would  chiefly  be  men  whose  educa- 
tional standing  was  already  established,  such  as  Pro- 
fessors in  other  places  ? — Yes  ; quite  so. 

1175.  Candidates  under  section  (b),  as  a rule, 
would  be  as  at  present,  chiefly  men  who  were  proficient 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  and  from  the  College? — 
Yes,  for  the  most  part,  probably  so. 

1176.  But  those  under  section  (a)  would  include 
men  of  exceptional  ability  in  other  subjects? — Yes. 

1177.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  institution  of  the 
“ Readerships  ” would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
men  who  obtained  those  positions  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  those  two  subjects  of  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics, to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  going  on  for  Fellowships  ? — I think 
not.  You  will  always  find  men  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  other  subjects,  according  to 
the  particular  bent  of  their  minds. 

1178.  You  think,  then,  that  the  tendency  of 
a particular  student  to  take  np  a particular 
subject  would  safeguard  you  from  the  possibility  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  the  Readerships  that 
they  might  come  to  be  regarded  and  sought  for  as 
preparatory  to  the  Fellowship  examination?—!  think 
so,  if  the  student  finds  that  by  taking  a Readership 
he  will  have  a prospect  of  getting  a paid  assistancy. 
And  the  promise  of  that  is  not  inconsiderable.  There 
are  a great  many  assistancies  in  the  College,  a very 
considerable  number.  There  is  also  a prospect  of 
passing  into  other  institutions  where  our  honours  are 
reaognised.  I don’t  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  Fellowship  examinations  is  to- 
wards Classics  and  Mathematics  would  stop  a man 
from  pursuing  the  subject  of  Science  as  a Reader. 

1179.  Might  not  the  value  of  such  provision  be  that 
it  would  inevitably  make  men  direct  their  attention 
to  the  Fellowship  examinations  ?— I do  not  think  they 
all  will.  They  will  get  £150  a year  whether  they  go 
np  for  Fellowship  or  not.  The  student  can  be  a 
Reader  and  work  in  a professional  school.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  him. 

1180.  Would  there  not  be  a difficulty  unless  Reader- 
ships were  allocated  to  subjects  once  and  for  all?— 
The  Readerships  are  given  on  tho  results  of  ihe 
Readership  Examination.  That  practically  means 
every  branch  of  University  work,  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, Experimental  Science,  History,  Literature 
and  other  subjects.  We  have  brilliant  men  in  every 
one  of  these  subjects  occasionally. 

1181.  Have  yon  considered  the  influence  that  Reader- 
ships  in  Science  might  have  when  it  would  be  a case 
of  electing  a Fellow  under  Mode  (a)  ? An  outsider  of 
distinction  might  be  opposed  by  a young  Reader  in 
the  College.  How  would  that  work?— If  the  election 
was  an  open  one— that  is,  if  outsiders  were  invited  to 
compete,  the  best  man  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped  be 
elected.  I see  no  difficulty. 

U8J2'3?n^wha,t.  plan  "wonld  Readership  be 
awarded  ? On  this  plan  would  there  be  so  many  in 
Classical  subjects,  and  so  on?— Well,  it  would  be 
partly  on  what  was  wanted  at  the  time  and  partly  on 
Note  by  Secretary.— Mr.  Gwynn  subsequently  furnished  the 


the  character  of  the  men.  We  must  use  our  judgment, 
and  see  whether  there  were  three  or  four  young  men 
suitable.  We  would  use  our  judgment  on  those  who 
come  out  at  the  top,  those  who  would  be  the  most 
desirable  of  the  year.  We  are  not  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  take  four. 

1183.  You  see  no  difficulties  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  arrangement  that  there  are  to  be  two 
modes  of  appointment  of  Fellows? — I don’t  see  any 
difficulties. 

1184.  With  regard  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Science,  Divinity,  Law,  and  so  on,  does  not  the 
creation  of  the  Faculty  presuppose  the  division  of  the 
subjects  which  would  constitute  the  work  of  that 
Faculty  ? — I don’t  think  that  has  been  a point  of  any 
very  great  difficulty.  We  often  have  men  acting  in 
two  Faculties.  I think  it  is  not  a material  point. 

1185.  That  is  not  my  point.  Take  the  case  of  a 
Professor  of  Botany.  He  may  belong  to  two  Facul- 
ties, Science  and  Medicine,  but  it  is  the  subject,  not 
the  man,  that  is  recognised.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you 
have  not  got  a complete  Professional  system  in  Arts? 
— I don’t  quite  understand  the  drift  of  that. 

1186.  Is  it  a fact  you  have  not  got  all  the  subjects 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Arts?— I 
think  we  have  them  all.  I have  heard  no  suggestion 
we'  had  not. 

1187.  Take  the  case  of  Philosophy.  Yon  have  a 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  but  not  the  other  branches 
of  the  subject? — (Mr.  Gwynn). — The  subjects  are 
really  combined.  Our  present  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  lectures,  I believe,  mainly  on  Meta- 
physics proper. 

1188.  The  Faculty  is  not  organised  upon  the  sub- 
jects but  upon  the  organisation  of  the  Fellows.  One 
man  may  teach  two  or  three  or  more  subjects.  Is  not 
that  the  case  in  Trinity  College  at  present? — They 
must  do  so. 

1189.  Is  it  desirable  in  connection  with  these  re- 
forms that  the  Faculty  must  be  reorganised  on  sub- 
jects?— I don’t  quite  understand  the  question. 

1190.  Is  it  desirable  in  connection  with  the  re- 
organisation of  Fellowships  that  the  Professorships 
should  also  be  reorganised  so  that  there  may  be  a 
complete  group  of  Professors  in  the  subjects  of  Philo- 
sophy, Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Science,  and 
so  on  ? — Instead  of  such  a single  system,  we  have  a 
double  system,  the  Tutorial  working  side  by  side  with 
the  Professorial.  Our  feeling  was  that  we  get  better 
results  under  a double  system. 

1191.  We  could  be  greatly  helped,  I think,  if  we 
had  a statement  on  the  tutorial  system  ? — Mr.  Kel- 
leher,  who  is  concerned  in  that  system  officially,  is 
qualified  to  explain  that  to  the  Commission. 

1192.  I should  like  to  have  that.  It  would  assist 
me  very  much  to  have  that,  a statement  of  the  exact 
system  of  instruction  covered  by  the  body  of  tutors 
at  present? — Do  you  wish  me  to  make  a statement 

1193.  Oh,  no ; I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
statement  sene  in.  I wish  to  have  a written  statement? 
— It  will  take  some  time  to  prepare  it.* 

1194.  It  will  do  any  time  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Commission? — Perhaps  you  would  explain  what 
information  you  want. 

1195.  I want  to  see  how  the  courses  which  oomprise 
the  instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  axe  conducted. 
Of  course  there  are  other  subjects,  but  I take  the 
subjects  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  other  elements 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts — bow  they  ere  taught.  By 
whom  they  are  taught  and  lectured  upon,  and  their 
relation  to  the  B.A.  degree? — In  the  Faculty  of  Arts? 

1196.  They  might  cover  all  the  ground? — You  re- 
quire a tabulated  statement  of  the  teaching  in  Arts? 
— Yes. 

1197.  I mean  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  tutorial  system  affects  the  whole  collegiate  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  You  may  adopt  whatever  would 
be  the  most  simple  manner  of  doing  that. 

1198.  Chaibman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything, 
Mr.  Gwynn? — May  I return  to  the  subject  of  the 
election  of  Fellows  ? I think  the  provisions  made  in 
our  Statement  really  cover  the  difficulties  you  have 
suggested.  You  will  find  that  method  (a),  mentioned 
in  Section  15,  is  not  confined  to  Fellows  elected  to 
fill  Chairs.  The  intention  is  that  the  annual  election 
should,  as  a general  rule,  be  made  on  the  result  of  an 
examination  (method  (b))  ; but  that  the  Board  should 
have  power  to  substitute  method  (a)  at  their  dis- 
cretion. Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  we  should  rely 

Statement  on  this  subject  printed  on  page  852  of  this  Appendix. 
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on  examinations  or  published  work  ; and  in  view  of  1204.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — I have  one  question  on  the  n 
that  difference  of 1 opinion  in  the  University,  we  schemes  a and  b.  I suppose  the  methods  in  a UPBLnt- 

thought  it  best  to  arrange  that  elections  to  Fellow-  would  be  expected  to  give  us  as  a Fellow  a man  who  Oct.  18, 1906. 

ship  should  be  made  partly  by  one  method,  partly  by  had  been  educated  practically  anywhere.  b would  — 

the  other.  be  to  utilise  our  own  men?— I think  roughly  that  Edward  J. 

1199.  Dr.  Coffey. — The  whole  question  is  the  rela-  would  probably  be  the  effect.  The  a method  is  to  Gwyn?‘  Ea4-> 

tion  of  the  Readership  system  in  relation  to  the  get  the  same  sort  of  people  as  you  get  at  present  by  Junior  1 
Fellowship  ? — What  I have  just  said  bears  on  that,  election  to  the  Chairs.  Our  Chairs  are  filled  not  only  Tr  n°f^°/'  i 
You  asked  whether  a Reader,  being  a young  man,  by  Trinity  men  but  by  men  from  other  institutions,  lege  Dublin  • 
would  not  be  under  a great  disadvantage  as  com-  1205.  In  the  a scheme  there  is  nothing  stated  as  to  and  Professor 
pared  with  a candidate  who  held  a Professorship  in  the  qualification  of  the  men  who  had  graduated  here  ? Joly. 
another  University.  But  such  a person  would  com-  — At  present  a Fellow  could  be  a graduate  of  Oxford 

pete  for  a Fellowship  only  if  it  were  attached  to  a or  Cambridge  instead  of  Dublin.  We  do  not  wnfinA 
Chair.  In  other  elections  under  the  (a)  plan,  you  the  Fellowships  to  graduates  of  Dublin.  As  a matter 
must  consider  what  would  be  the  value  of  a Fellow-  of  fact,  we  have  very  few  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
ship  to  one  who  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  bridge.  Very  few  have  ever  stood  for  our  Fellowship 

1200.  Does  not  that  refer  to  the  question  of  the  examinations. 

financial  system  of  the  Fellowships  ? — I cannot  discuss  1206.  What  was  the  reason,  do  you  suppose,  why 
the  point  completely  without  some  more  definite  infor-  they  did  not  come  ?— I suppose  the  inducements  are 
mation  on  me  financial  question.  not  sufficient. 

1201.  Dr.  Jackson. — I want  to  be  quite  clear.  I 1207.  I think  it  ought  to  be  your  desire  as  much  as 

understood  that  there  was  to  be  an  election,  an  ex-  possible  to  keep  your  Fellowships  amongst  your  own 
amination  in  the  ordinary  course  ; but  that  a man  men  ? — There  is  no  provision  here,  for  or  against  that, 
would  be  at  liberty  to  rise  to  the  position  also  by  Dr.  Jackson. — Is  it  your  desire,  may  I ask? 

dissertation  work? — It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  1208.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — I wish  to  know  if  it  is  our 

election  should  sometimes  depend  on  published  work,  desire  ? — We  are  not  committed  on  that  point. 

1202.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  1209.  That  is,  both  b and  a are  open? — There  is 

develop  this  examination,  and  to  recognise  dissertation  nothing  in  our  scheme  here  to  prevent  any  future 
work  as  an  exceedingly  useful  supplement  to  the  ex-  action  on  your  lines  by  allowing  candidates  who  are 
animation  ?— Personally,  I agree.  graduates  of  other  Universities  than  Dublin  to  stand 

1203.  I am  glad  to  find  that  you  agree  with  me  on  for  Fellowships. 

the  value  of  that  extension. — I suggested  that  it  could  The  Chairman. — We  will  now  take  the  other  gentle- 
be  done  without  an  express  regulation,  but  simply  by  men. 

altering  the  character  of  the  examinations.  Mr.  Gwynn  withdrew. 


W.  E.  Thrift,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 
and  Registrar  of  Engineering  School;  H.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens;  and  E.  T.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Astronomer 
of  Ireland,  and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy,  called  in  and  examined,  with  Professor  Joly  ; repre- 
senting the  signatories  to  Joint  Statement  VI.,  printed  at  page  31  of  the  Appendix  to  First  Report 
(Cd.  3176),  1906.  ^ 

1210.  The  Chairman. — You  have  dealt  in  your  upon  the  scheme  a number  of  years  ago,  and  it  re-  W.  E.  Thrift, 

Srincipal  statement*  with  research  work,  and  the  en-  ported  at  first  that  what  would  be  required  was  Esq.,M.A„ 
owment  of  research  and  post  graduate  study.  We  £70,000  as  capital  expenditure  for  buildings  and  p.t.c.d.  ; 
find  there  a good  many  questions  of  detail? — (Pro-  £5,000  a year  for  the  up-keep.  The  Board  considered  H.  Dixon, 
fessor  Joly.) — We  thought  it  best  to  deal  with  these  that  the  estimate  was  excessive  and  hopeless,  and  the  Esq.,n.sc.; 
questions  of  detail  in  that  form.  matter  fell  into  abeyance,  and  nothing  was  done  until  T-  Y1*'1- 

1211.  Although  we  wish  to  get  all  the  information  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  came  forward  in  1901  taker’  Estl- 

J possible  to  guide  us  in  propounding  a scheme  to  Par-  and  offered  a handsome  subscription  for  the  support  M,A'’  S£D  ’ 

lament,  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  go  into  all  the  de-  of  the  movement.  Accordingly,  a second  report  was  pr^fessoTjolv 

tails  of  the  schemes  we  have  to  adopt  or  consider.  drawn  up.  In  that  we  adppted  a more  modest  atti-  7' 

They  must  be  worked  out  through  the  Governing  Body,  tude,  and  asked  for  £34,000  for  buildings,  and  £2,730 

or  by  an  Executive  Commission  to  be  afterwards  ap-  for  up-keep.  Then,  afterwards,  in  1903,  Lord  Iveagh 

pointed.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  invite  you  to  say  any-  undertook  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  if  we 

thing  that  you  think  will  be  useful,  we  ask  you  to  could  get  the  £2,730  as  yearly  up-keep,  that  is  to 
keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  lines,  and  say,  the  equivalent  capital  sum.  We  accord- 
not  give  us  a number  of  details  ? — (Professor  Joly.) — I ingly  started  a fund  which  was  largely  sup- 
think  I quite  understand  that,  and  we  will  endeavour  ported  within  the  College,  and  we  were  greatly 
to  save  your  time.  J think  it  might  be  profitable  to  helped  by  members  of  the  Board  and  Fellows  and 
say  something  about  the  present  financial  position  of  Professors,  and  that  movement  has  now  takpn 
scientific  research  in  the  University.  I do  not  know  successful  shape  in  giving  us  two  fine  laboratories, 
whether  it  would  meet  your  wishes  that  a general  We  still  want  the  difference  between  the  fund 
statement  might  be  made.  which  we  have  collected  and  what  we  asked  for. 

1212.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  adjust  the  finan-  I find  there  is  still  required  in  all  a capital  of 
cial  arrangements  of  the  University  ? — (Professor  Joly.)  just  £17,000;  and  an  income  just  about  £2,000. 

— My  reason  for  suggesting  this  is  that  there  has  been  I think  it  is  well  to  have  that  statement  on  record 
an  important  scientific  movement  which  has  recently  in  connection  with  this  Commission.  If  you  wish, 
taken  place  in  the  University,  and  we  would  like  to  sir,  you  will  please  accept  it.  It  does  not  appear 
lay  before  the  Commission  some  idea  of  what  we  are  to  me  to  present  financial  arrangements  that  could 
doing  and  as  to  how  we  stand.  It  is  only  within  the  be  effected  from  the  College  funds.  I was  un- 
last few  years  that  the  idea  of  students  carrying  out  acquainted  with  the  finances  of  the  College  until  I 
research  work  has  become  recognised  in  the  College,  saw  this  document  (referring  to  the  Appendix  to  the 
Practical  work  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  was  in-  First  Report  of  the  Commission),  so  that  my  opinion 
itiated  by  the  late  Professor  Fitzgerald.  We  were  on  the  matter  would  not  be  of  much  value, 
greatly  hampered  for  want  of  space,  and  we  went  1214.  I suppose  this  question  of  accommodation  is 
before  the  public,  and  we  also  asked  our  graduates  to  really  a question  of  finances,  a question  of  money? — 
help  us.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  took  the  Of  course,  it  is  all  finance. 

matter  up,  as  referred  to  here  in  this  statement,  and  1215.  And  the  same  applies  to  endowment  and  re- 
we  ultimately  made  a fair  amount  of  progress.  At  search? — The  same  may  be  said  in  that  case, 
the  present  moment  we  have  succeeded  in  collecting  a 1216.  What  relation  has  the  question  of  the  Fel- 
considerable  amount  of  money,  and  have  built  the  lowship  to  the  part  of  our  enquiry  referring,  to 

Physical  Laboratory,  which  Mr.  Thrift  has  under  his  the  endowment  of  research  ? — It  has  nothing  whatever 

control.  A School  of  Botany,  which  will  be  under  to  do  with  endowment  of  research.  They  are  ap- 
the  control  of  Professor  Dixon,  will  also  be  built.  pointed  by  examination. 

1213.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? 1217.  But  I understand  that  those  who  have  been 

—It  will  be  here  in  the  College  Park.  It  is  among  examined  and  elected  are  allowed  to  devote  themselves 

the  buildings  which  we  owe  to  Lord  Iveagh’ s genero-  to  research.  I think  in  some  cases  we  have  been  told 
sity.  He  gave  us  a large  sum  of  money  for  building,  that  where  Fellows  have  exhibited  a desire  for  re- 
provided  that  the  public  subscribed  a sum  for  up-keep  search  work,  either  literary  or  scientific,  they  are  re- 
and  maintenance.  The  Committee  began  its  labours  leased  from  the  duties  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon 
* See  Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  31. 
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H.  Dixon, 
Esq.,D.3c. 

E.  T.  Whit- 
taker, Esq., 
M.A.,  SC.D., 

F. K.S. ; and 
Professor  Joly. 


them? — Oh,  yes,  in  the  case  of  some  distinguished 
men,  such  as  Professor  Fitzgerald.  He  was  a Fel- 
low. 

1218.  Was  he  released  from  the  ordinary  tutorial 
duties  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1219.  The  duties  of  the  Chair  were  almost  as  great 
an  impediment  as  the  tutorial  duties? — We  are  all 
very  much  in  want  of  assistance.  In  my  own  case,  I 
have  never  had  an  assistant  to  help  me.  I have  had 
to  try  and  do  research  work  as  well  as  I could  along 
with  my  other  duties. 

1220.  There  is  really,  roughly  speaking,  no  pro- 
vision for  post  graduate  research  ?— There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  post  graduate  research  except  one  prize,  the 
Fitzgeiald  Memorial  Scholarship.  Of  course,  I speak 
roughly. 

1221.  Do  you  provide  that  with  the  present 
funds?— It  was  instituted  by  a fund  collected  after 
the  death  of  Professor  Fitzgerald.  (Prof.  Thrift). — 
Perhaps  I may  add,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  Fellows,  that  I believe  occasions  have 
arisen  when  Fellows  desiring  to  carry  on  researches 
have  received  special  treatment.  For  instance,  I think 
that  Professor  Bury  was  at  one  time  relieved  of  his 
tutorial  work  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies 
in  history. 

1222.  Chairman. — But  that  was  an  exceptional 
case.  There  is  no  settled  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University  ?— It  was  exceptional. 

1223.  Mr.  Thrift,  would  you  like  to  make  a state- 
ment?-— (Prof.  Thrift.) — I would  like  to  make  several 
remarks,  but  I don’t  want  to  interrupt  what  Dr.  Joly  is 
saying.  (Prof.  Joly.)— I have  finished.  (Prof.  Thrift.) 

There  is  one  remark  on  what  you  were  just  now 
saying  about  the  Fellowship  question,  and  its  bearing 
upon  research.  There  is  a close  connection  between 
Hie  mode  of  election  to  Fellowship  and  this  question. 
Fellowship  is  now  awarded  entirely  by  examination, 
and  m this  examination,  as  it  at  present  exists,  Ex- 
perimental Physics  is  of  relatively  small  importance, 
practical  work  and  research  work  not  counting  at  all. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Fellows  thus  elected  will 
often  have  either  the  training  for  research  or  the 
interest  in  it  that  comes  from  actual  work.  With- 
ou*  interest  in  it  or  training  for  it,  the  Fellows  are 
not  likely  after  their  election  to  undertake  physical 
research.  The  interests  of  Mathematical  Fellows  are 
likely  to  be  centred  in  Mathematics. 

1224  That  points  to  the  widening  of  the  basis  on 
which  Fellows  are  elected.?— I think  that  if  Fellows 
were  elected  occasionally  with  scientific  interests  and 
training,  and  if  only  a moderate  amount  of  teaching 
work  were  required  of  them,  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  cany  on  researches— their  interest  in  the  work  would 
lead  them  to  carry  on  research  work  after  they  had 
been  elected  as  Fellows. 

i that  is  the  essence  of  the  scheme 

b£  thu  FelIows  ^ — That  is  the  scheme  of 
°ly  hf?l.been  speaking.  (Prof.  Joly).— Mr. 
.inrirt  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  drawing  it  up. 

1226.  If  that  scheme  were  carried  into  eSect  it  would 

Thrift.)-!  Hi  ink  it 
would  and  that  it  would  have  a very  valuable  eflect 
upon  the  whole  of  the  organization.  The  assistance 
they  would  give  would  permit  the  present  staff  also 
to  devote  such  time  to  original  work  as  would  probably 
lead  to  results  of  value.  c J 

1227.  It  would  induce  men  to  come  up  who  might  be 
inclined  to  devote  their  lives  to  research  ? — There  is  a 
point  I wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  endowment 
of  research.  I think  the  success  of  a school  of  research 
is  very  largely  dependent  upon  two  things.  If  vou 
want  men  to  stay  in  the  University  for  post-graduate 

d0  ' °"e  things-  You  must 

either  endow  the  school  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  able 
to  offer  valuable  prizes  to  induce  men  to  stay,  or  you 
must  be  able  to  give  men  the  hope  of  securing' openings 
for  life  by  the  execution  of  successful  work  in  the 
school.  In  Ireland  there  are  very  few  openings  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Irishmen  will  secure 
many  appointments  in  England,  where  there  is  so 
much  competition. 

1.228.  I think  you  secure  everything  ?— Well,  yes 
they  do  secure  some  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  secure  them  as  a matter  of  course  In 
this  connection  I wish  to  refer  to  page  119  of  the  An- 
pendix  to  First  Report,  viz.,  the  Statement  XXXI V 
signed  by  Professor  Magennis  and  Mr.  Kettle,  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  Undergraduates  Association. 
I feel  compelled  to  say  that  I do  not  consider  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  m Ireland  has  been  one  cal- 


culated to  encourage  our  school.  These  signatories 
make  a statement  of  the  case  which  calls  for  re- 
mark. They  say : “ Though  it  has  long  been  the 
settled  policy  of  Dublin  Castle  (with  which  Dublin 
University  has  alw>ays  been  closely  allied)  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  patronage  and  the  filling  of  public  ap- 
pointments in  Ireland  to  favour  the  graduates  of  Dub- 
lin University,  yet  when  the  demand  arose  for  teachers 
inspectors,  and  instructors  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and' 
Applied  Science  the  Department  was  obliged  to  import 
its  ‘ experts’  from  England  and  Scotland.”  I should 
like  to  say  upon  this  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  when 
the  demand  for  these  inspectors  arose  and  such  men 
were  wanted,  it  only  came  to  our  notice  casually. 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Cotter,  my  assistants,  two  highly 
qualified  men  (Sir  Arthur  Rucker  probably  knows 
Mr.  Cotter’s  edition  of  “ Preston’s  Heat  ”),  both  ap- 
plied ; they  sent  in  applications,  and  tried  to  get  these 
inspectorships,  and  neither  of  them  succeeded.  I think 
it  is  necessary  to  point  that  out  in  this  connection.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  because  they  were  not  appointed 
that  they  did  not  try  to  get  the  positions,  or  that  we 
were  not  able  to  produce  men  who  might  have  been 
put  into  these  positions. 

1229.  They  failed.  Was  it  an  examination? — No; 
there  was  no  examination.  It  was  a question  of  selec- 
tion— I suppose  of  influence.  We  have  had  some  men 
who  have  been  appointed  inspectors  and  instructors. 
We  have  had  some  men  who  have  been  appointed  to 
certain  positions  under  the  Department,  as  inspectors, 
instructors,  or  otherwise,  but  we  could  have  supplied 
more,  and  we  were  very  seldom  asked  for  men ; indeed 
I only  remember  one  such  case,  an  emergency  case, 
when  we  were  asked  to  send  a man  to  teach  Physics 
in  a Technical  School  at  a couple  of  days’  notice. 
On  the  general  question  of  research,  I should  like  to 
say  that  at  present  researches,  of  a more  or  less  ele- 
mentary kind,  are  carried  on  by  candidates  for 
Moderatorship  and  by  the  Fitzgerald  Scholar  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Professor  and  staff.  Indeed,  in 
this  connection  I may  mention,  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  our  endowment  for  research,  that  our  only  Research 
Scholarship  in  Experimental  Physics  is  so  inadequate 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  only  once  accepted  by  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  offered. 

1230.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — How  much  do  you  get 
in  that  way  in  the  year?— I think  that  this  year  it  is 
£50,  and  it  was  only  £35  before  that. 

1231.  Loud  Chief  Ba.ron. — You  cannot  expect  much 
for  that  ? — No : but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
before  it  was  founded.  I should  like  also  to  refer  to 
a remark  of  the  Chairman’s  about  the  work  falling 
on  the  head  of  the  school  being  often  more  severe  than 
ordinary  tutorial  work.  A very  great  amount  of 
routine  work  falls  on  the  present  staff  of  the  labora- 
tory. I think  we  are  in  a somewhat  different  position 
from  other  University  laboratories  in  this  respect. 
The  students  of  the  various  professional  schools  come 
to  us  for  their  instruction  in  physics,  medical  students 
come  for  lectures  and  practical  work  in  physics,  en- 
gineering students  come  for  lectures  and  practical 
work  in  physics,  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine  and 
electrical  engineering,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
students  in  arts  of  the  four  years'  course  in  arts. 

1232.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Can  you  give  us  some 
details  on  that  point?  Does  that  apply  to  electrical 
engineering  ? — The  whole  of  the  electrical  engineering 
teaching  and  work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory.  We  have  external  lecturers  in  addition. 
I give  the  lectures  on  the  theory  of  electricity  in  this 
connection,  and  the  corresponding  practical  work  in 
electricity  is  looked  after  by  my  assistants  and  myself. 
An  electrical  engineer,  Mr.  Tatlow,  is  our  lecturer  on 
the  practice  of  electrical  engineering,  and  the  students 
do  further  practical  work  with  him.  Mr.  Sheardown, 
the  electrical  engineer  of  the  D.U.  Tramways  Com- 
pany, also  gives  lectures  on  electrical  traction.  Then 
I should  like  to  say  that  I think  there  is  a great 
difference  between  the  position  of  my  assistants  and 
that  of  similar  men  in  England.  Their  pay  is  small, 
and  their  routine  work  heavy.  Assistants  in  England 
often  accept  such  positions  for  a time  at  a salary  of 
a similar  kind,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a laboratory 
in  which  they  may  work  in  their  spare  time.  They 
would,  have  a good  deal  of  spare  time,  and  they  would 
hope  by  successful  work  to  secure  good  appointments 
comparatively  soon.  Similarly,  I think,  my  assistants 
should  either  have  less  work  or  more  pay,  if  research 
by  them  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  work  of  routine 
thrown  upon  them  at  present  makes  it  impossible  to 
expect  it  now  from  them,  or  even  from  myself.  Some 
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little  work  is  done,  but  connected  work  is  really  out 
of  the  question.  If  they  were  paid  more,  their 
vacations  might  be  free.  Now  the  vacations  are  taken 
up  with  work  to  increase  their  incomes  ; with  grinding, 
for  instance,  which  is  a deplorable  thing.  Their  in- 
comes should  be  larger,  so  that  this  grinding  at  least 
might  be  made  unnecessary.  We  should  reduce  the 
work  of  routine  and  give  them  spare  time  to  attempt 
original  work.  These  are  a few  of  the  things 
which  I think  would  lead  to  more  original  work.  One 
other  point.  Research  is  also  possible  in  engineering, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  ; but  it  can  only 
be  done  properly  where  there  is  proper  plant  and 
equipment.  Further  plant  and,  perhaps,  additional 
accommodation  would  be  required.  This  work  of  re- 
search would  be  done  mainly  by  the  lecturers  themselves. 
They  might  get  assistance  from  advanced  students  and 
graduates  but  in  the  main  it  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
lecturers.  I think  an  essential  condition  of  all  re- 
search work,  of  all  extended  research,  is  the  e stablish- 
ment of  a research  fund  in  the  charge  of  a committee 
of  experts  to  whom  application  might  be  made  for  the 
money  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  special 
branch  or  subject  of  research  for  which  money  is  re- 
quired. (Prof.  Joly.) — That  is  in  the  Report— the 
necessity  of  finding  funds. 

1233.  Chairman. — It  is  a difficulty  we  must  grapple 
with? — (Prof.  Thrift). — With  reference  to  the  encour- 
agement of  research  the  institution  of  such  a thing  as 
a readership  was  probably  brought  before  your  notice. 

1234.  That  was  before  us.  You  are  agreeable  to 
that  scheme.  Mr.  Dixon,  you  are  Professor  of  Botany 
in  Trinity  College,  and  you  are  also,  I understand, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  There  has  been  a 
proposal  to  separate  the  Botanical  Gardens  from  the 
University  because  they  involve  considerable  outlay. 
A suggestion  has  been  made  that  that  would  be  desir- 
able. Do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion? — (Mr. 
JJixon). — I would  be  opposed  to  it.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  gardens  are  one  of  the  best  things  we  have. 
The  Botanical  Gardens  are  most  useful,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  research.  There  is  no  other  place  in  fact 
where  we  can  do  much  of  the  research  work  of  our 
Department. 


1235.  Research  is  carried  on  in  these  Gardens? — 
Yes,  and  the  material  is  obtained  for  the  work  carried 
-on  here  in  our  present  small  laboratory,  and  if  the 
change  was  made  it  would  present  a great  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  school. 

1236.  Have  you  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Gar- 
dens?— Yes,  we  take  out  classes  there.  In  the 
gardens  we  prepare  and  obtain  a supply  of  material 
"both  for  research  and  teaching.  We  usually  take  out 
a class  of  fair  size,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  attention 
of  the  students  we  have  several  demonstrators  to 
assist.  Suppose  you  had  a class  of  over  twenty, 
they  would  not  all  Ire  able  to  be  near  enough  to  the 
lecturer  or  demonstrator  to  follow  him  closely,  and 
their  attention  would  be  distracted.  I am  afraid  I 
must  say  that  the  work  in  the  laboratory  depends  very 
much  on  the  work  in  the  gardens,  and  we  are  trying 
to  extend  the  work  in  the  College. 

1237.  There  is  a proposal  to  use  some  part  of  the 

park  as  Botanical  gardens  ? — No ; the  building  is  to  be 
in  the  park.  6 

1238.  Where  are  the  gardens ; are  they  the  Glasnevin 
Gardens? — Oh,  no,  our  Botanical  Gardens  are  at 
nallsbridge.  The  others  are  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  are  at  Glasnevin.  Ours  are  very  small — about 
six  acres.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  research,  very 
much  may  be  expected  from  the  new  Botanical 
Laboratory.  I was  sent  here  by  the  members  o;  the 
Biological  staff  to  represent  their  views  on  research 
.3?  . • They  feel  thei  want  of  time,  which,  as  Mr. 
inrift  says,  hampers  us  in  every  department.  The 
number  of  the  staff  is  small,  and  the  amount  of 
routine  duty  is  considerable ; also  we  suffer  from 

he  want  of  accommodation  and  of  equipment, 
inese  bring  about  a loss  of  energy  and  time  which, 
under  better  conditions,  might  be  spent  on  research. 
. he  present  equipment  of  the  Botanical  Department 
m of  a most  meagre  description.  Then  the  rooms  are 
too  small.  No  school  is  complete  without  special  ap- 
paratus for  research.  We  often  buy  the  apparatus 
or  ourselves,  but  most  of  the  apparatus  the  students 
injure  to  use  ™ olass-  There  is  another  thing 
winch  hampers  research  and  especially  limits  re- 
search  in  Biology.  That  is  the  general  spirit  of  the 
That  is  alluded  to  in  our  Statement.  I think 
ue  fellowship  system  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 


limited  sympathy  which  research  gets  in  the  Uni-  ~ 
versity.  ‘ 

1239.  The  scheme  contemplates  a wider  basis  for  Oet  18, 1908. 
Fellowship,  and  you  would  hope  that  the  spirit  would  — 

be  more  favourable  under  it? — I wish  to  point  out  W.  E.  Thrift, 
that  my  colleagues  who  have  drawn  up  this  research  Es<b|  M,A’’ 
Report,  signed  the  scheme  of  reform  (Document  V.*)  ’ 

under  the  conviction  that  it  would  greatly  improve  jU  D sc’ . 
the  position  of  research.  Research  involves  better  jj.  T.  Whit* 
teaching,  and  so  far  as  research  influences  teaching,  taker,  Esq., 
it  would  have  a good  effect  on  our  College  as  a teach-  m.a.,  sem , 
ing  institution.  It  would  make  the  University  and  f.b.s.  ; and 
the  College  more  useful  to  the  country.  Of  course,  in  Professor  Joly. 
reference  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Fellowship,  it  will  secure  the  election  of 
persons  of  distinction  in  investigation  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  and  if  it  does  this  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  All  these  changes,  especially  . 
the  readerships  scheme,  would  enable  various 
persons  to  pursue  independent  research,  which  of  course 
is  a most  stimulating  thing  in  the  school.  We  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  endowment  in  addition  to  these 
readerships.  Readerships  will  act  advantageously  as 
endowments  to  students  carrying  on  independent  re- 
search, and  they  will  also  give  assistance  to  the  staff  in 
investigation  and  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  routine 
work.  As  to  the  further  endowments  for  research 
scholarships  and  prizes  these  would  relieve  enthusiastic 
and  able  students  from  the  necessity  of  coaching  and 
enable  them  to  turn  their  energies  to  the  more  fruitful 
field  of  research.  While  thus  holding  that  these  sugges- 
ted reforms  would  encourage  research  the  Heads  of  the 
Biological  Departments  believe  that  the  introduction 
of  representatives  of  an  external  body  on  the  Board,  as 
proposed  in  Document  III.,t-  and  the  institution  of 
religious  supervision  of  scientific  teaching  and  specula- 
tion would  be  disastrous  innovations  so  far  as  research 
is  concerned,  and  would  tend  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependent inquiry.  There  is  also  a point  some  of  us 
feel  very  strongly  upon,  and  that  is  in  the  higher 
degrees  and  the  honour  degrees,  research  should  be  an 
essential  qualification.  Formal  examination  should 
be  in  a more  subordinate  position. 

1240.  You  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
amination should  be  supplemented  by  some  disserta- 
tion or  by  some  published  or  unpublished  work? — I 
think  it  would  be  a great  help  in  deciding  upon  the 
qualifications  for  Higher  or  Honour  Degrees.  There 
might  also  be  some  system  by  which  the  Heads  of 
Departments  should  present  to' the  Board  of  Faculties 
an  account  of  the  work  carried  out  in  each  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  with  special  reference  to  re- 
search. This  would  lead  to  the  Governing  Body 
taking  more  interest  in  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
Departments. 

1241.  Chaibman  (to  Mr.  Whittaker). — You  are  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  Trinity  College  and  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Ireland,  and  as  such  you  are  engaged  in  the 
Observatory.  In  your  case  there  is  a similar  proposal  to 
separate  you  from  the  University? — (Mr.  Whittaker) 

— At  present  the  connection  with  the  College  consists 
chiefly  in  the  application  of  College  funds  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Observatory ; of  course,  there  is 
the  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  and  it  involves  lec- 
tures, but  these  lectures  are  open  to  everyone  without 
charge,  and  the  College  has  scarcely  any  privilege  of 
an  exclusive  character  in  connection  with  the 
Astronomer  Royal  or  the  Observatory.  To  a certain 
extent  it  is  in  the  position  of  a Trustee  or  administra- 
tor ; but  it  supplies  a contribution  from  the  College 
funds  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of 
Provost  Andrews’  bequest. 

1242.  That  is  the  point,  to  what  extent  does  the 
College  help  you  out  of  its  funds? — The  original  be- 
quest was  £3,000  for  building  and  £250  a year  for 
maintenance.  I do  not  know  what  the  bequest  now 
produces ; that  was  120  years  ago,  when  the  Chair 
was  established  by  the  will  of  Provost  Andrews.  So 
far  as  I can  understand  from  the  published  statement 
in  this  book,  the  bequest  is  not  giving  at  present  more 
than  £250  a year,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by  the 
College. 

1243.  How  much  is  that  for  the  College?— 

The  total  cost  of  the  Observatory  is  about  £940, 
or,  roughly  speaking,  about  £1,000  a year.  Not  much 
more  than  a quarter  comes  from  the  bequest,  and  the 
remainder  comes  from  the  College. 

1244.  Do  you  do  examination  work?— To  a small 
extent. 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  8176)i  page  27.  t Ibidem,  page  28. 
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1245.  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  are  held? — Yes,  but  the  examinations 
in  which  I take  part  are  for  special  prizes.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
made  that  the  Observatory  should  become  purely  a 
Government  institution;  perhaps  some  of  the  facts 
brought  forward  in  the  memorandum  point  to  that 
direction.  The  research  work  in  the  Observatory  is 
really  National  work.  It  is  often  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors  of  the  official  “Nautical 
Almanac,”  and  other  Government  officials. 

1246.1  Is  any.  payment  made  for  that? — No  pay- 
ment is  made.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  said  that 
the  conection  between  the  College  and  the  Observa- 
tory is  not  a good  thing  for  both.  It  brings  me  into 
contact  with  the  brilliant  young  men  in  the  College, 
and  it  enables  me  to  influence  their  studies  to  a cer- 
tain extent. 

1247.  I suppose  your  assistants  are  drawn  from  the 
College? — The  present  assistant  is  not,  but  some  of 
his  predecessors  were. 

1248.  Are  the  lectures  largely  attended  ? — I was  only 
appointed  this  year,  and  entered  upon  my  duties  in 
June,  and  I have  not  had  a chance  to  lecture  yet. 
The  lectures  of  my  predecessor  were,  I believe,  well 
attended. 

1249.  Mr.  Kelleher. — He  gave  ordinary  tutorial 
lectures  in  Hilary  Term?— There  are  Professorial 
lectures  in  Hilary  Term. 

1250.  Chairman. — •Would  you  like  to  touch  upon 

the  general  subject  as  the  other  three  gentlemen  have 
done? — I am  quite  in  agreement  with  them.  If  you 
wish  to  encourage  research  you  must  have  a fund  for 
equipment  and  also  for  upkeep.  I agree  also  with 
the  suggestions  as  to  the  Fellowships  and  the  Reader- 
ships  for  young  men,  for  some  reward  of  research  is 
absolutely  necessary.  I don’t  know  whether  you  would 
wish  to  question  me  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
grant  to  Ireland  as  compared  with  Scotland.  Do  you 
require  any  details  about  that  ? , 

1251.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  it  would  be  as 
well.  We  are  not  treated  as  well  as  they  are  in 
Scotland? — It  is  certainly  inequitable. 

1252.  Chairman. — Another  Irish  grievance? — The 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland  receives  a stipend  from 
the  Government  as  Astronomer  Royal,  and  also  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  there  is  only 
a stipend  as  Professor  of  the  University.  In  Scotland 
the  stipend  is  £400  a year  from  the  University  and 
£400  a year  from  the  Government.  The  Government 
also  provides  £300  a year  for  an  assistant.  There  are 
also  Government  payments  for  the  support  of  the 
Observatory  instruments,  chemicals,  &c.,  about  £860, 
making  up  a total  from  the  Government  of  £1,560  a 
year,  while  only  £400  comes  from  the  University. 

1253.  In  your  case  there  is  nothing  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — The  University  pays,  roughly  speaking,  £1,000 
a year,  of  which  only  one-fourth  comes  from  the 
bequest,  and  the  rest  from  the  general  funds.  The 
Government  give  nothing. 

1254.  Dr.  Jackson. — It  all  comes  from  the  funds  of 
the  University?— AH  except  one-fourth.  The  £1,000 
a year  represents  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Obser- 
vatory and  the  Professorship. 

1255.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— We  take  it  that  the 
work  done  is  similar  to  that  done  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal  in  Scotland? — Quite  the  same. 

1256.  If  Ireland  was  treated  as  well  as  Scotland, 
you  would  get  a Government  grant  of  £2,000?— We 
should  get  £1.560. 

1257.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Is  it  your  view,  Mr. 
Thrift,  that  the  University  should  develop  the  studies 
in  engineering  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education,  who 
are  building  a new  laboratory?  Could  there  be  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  could  recognise  that  effort 
tn  develop  engineering  work  ?—  (Prof.  Thrift) :— It 
should  be  developed  here.  We  find  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  students  to  take  the  Arts  course  as  well 
as  the  Engineering  degree ; many  of  the  appointments 
our  men  get  really  depend  upon  this.  Another  diffi- 
culty would  be  the  difference  of  place.  Here  our 
students  go  practically  from  one  room  to  another 
It  would  be  different  if  they  had  even  to  go  a mik 
away. 

1258.  The  two  courses  run  concurrently  ?— Yes  • 
students  go  directly  from  an  Arts  lecture  to  an  En- 
gineering lecture.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fit  in  the 
courses  as  we  do  if  the  places  where  the  lectures  were 


given  were  separated.  Then,  I think,  such  a proposal 
would  lead  to  students  drifting  away  from  our  civil 
engineering  course  and  turning  to  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

1259.  Would  you  give  a Doctorate  to  men  from 
other  Universities  ? — -I  think  the  men  would  have  to 
take  the  ad  eundem  degree.  We  give  a Doctorate  of 
Science  for  a thesis  or  for  original  work  in  science, 
but  I think  only  to  our  own  graduates  or  those  who 
have  taken  the  ad  eundem  B.  A.  Degree. 

1260.  Have  you  had  applications  from  London  and 
Durham  and  so  on? — I cannot  say.  We  may  have 
had  applications. 

1261.  Dr.  Jackson. — Mr.  Whittaker,  I think  you 
agree  that  the  dissertations  are  the  best  way  of  select- 
ing promising  young  men? — (Mr.  Whittaker.) — Yes. 

1262.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  would  you  say  that 
the  work  should  be  published,  or  should  unpublished 
work,  not  yet  ready  for  the  Press,  be  admitted?  If 
it  were  incomplete,  might  it  be  a satisfactory  test  of 
a man’s  prondse  and  originality  ?— (Mr.  Whit- 
taker.)— In  the  Departments  I am  acquainted  with,  I 
should  say  it  would.  (Prof.  Thrift.) — In  connection 
with  what  was  said  about  men  coming  to  us  to  take- 
post-graduate  courses  with  a view  to  a Science  degree, 

I should  like  to  add  that  we  have  occasionally  men 
taking  post-graduate  courses,  even  though  they  are- 
not  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  a degree  from  us.  For 
instance,  I believe  last  year  a student  from  America 
was  working  with  Dr.  Young  at  a special  subject. 
(Mr.  Whittaker.) — And  we  have  one  now  at  the 
Observatory.  I think  we  ought  to  induce  men  to  come 
here  and  engage  in  research  in  the  prospect  of  being 
rewarded  with  a degree.  (Professor  Joly.) — I think 
that  occurs  in  almost  every  department  occasionally. 
Last  year  we  had  three  men,  and  it  has  been  increasing 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  (Mr.  Dixon.)— 
In  the  school  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  the  same  thing 
occurs. 

1263.  Mr.  Butcher.— On  the  point  mentioned  by 
Sir  Arthur  Rucker  about  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  supplement  the 
deficiency  as  regards  laboratories  by  some  method  of 
co-ordination  between  that  place  and  Trinity  College? 
— I am  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult.  We  could 
not  very  well  increase  the  work  of  our  students.  They 
are  generally  at  lectures  from  9 in  the  morning  to  3 or 
4 in  the  afternoon.  We  could  not  put  additional 
work  upon  them. 

1264.  I do  not  propose  to  put  additional  work  upon 
them,  but  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  of  using  an 
apparatus,  which  we  know  is  expensive  and  not  easily 
obtained.  Could  there  not  be  some  method  of  inter- 
changing these  facilities,  to  give  them  more  option, 
more  choice  ? — I think  it  has  been  considered,  and 
that  more  option  would  not  be  good  with  regard  to 
the  course  leading  up  to  the  B.A.I.  degree.  Our  course, 
broadly  speaking,  consists  of  subjects  which  every 
engineer  will  require,  and  a civil  engineer  must  take 
the  full  course.  We  allow  a little  choice  in  the  third 
year  to  those  who  are  specially  aiming  at  electrical 
engineering,  allowing  them  to  substitute  some  electrical 
work  for  a special  portion  of  the  civil  engineer’s  work ; 
but  if  the  student  wishes  for  a diploma  in  electrical 
engineering,  he  must  take  an  additional  fourth  year’s 
course.  Such  option,  as  you  suggest,  would  apply,  I 
think,  to  such  post-graduate  work  as  this,  and  some 
extension  in  this  respect  might  be  possible. 

1265.  This  opens  out  again  the  question  of  the  en- 
dowment of  research?— I think  it  does.  I think  the 
general  engineer’s  training  will  be  fairly  well  pro- 
vided for,  now  that  we  have  this  new  building,  except 
as  regards  geology.  There  was  a lamentable  deficiency 
before  it  was  built. 


t t r j n puxcHER. — Are  there  no  other  branches 
of  Applied  Science  in  which  the  equipment  is  deficient 
ke*®?  ye  nave  only  a small  laboratory  for  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  Engineering  students  have  to  spend 
some  time  there,  and  they  learn  there  something  aDout 
tools  and  the  testing  of  materials.  But  if  they  are 
going  into  special  subjects  more  deeply,  they  should 
take  the  general  course  first  and  devote  themselves  to- 
the  special  subjects  later.  And  I agree  that,  if  they 
were  doing  that,  as  regards  special  facilities  for  the 
SP*1,„  subjects,  such  co-ordination  might  be  possible. 

14b7.  bir  Arthur  Rucker.— In  drawing  up  the 
course  in  Engineering,  is  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
the  profession  taken  at  all  ? — I am  not  of  very  long 
standing  in  my  position ; I have  only  been  five  years- 
m the  post,  and  the  course  has  been  modified  since  I 
came  to  a very  considerable  extent;  but  the  main 
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course  is  as  it  was  then.  Dr.  Joly  might  be  able  to 
toll  yon  better  than  I.  (Pro/.  July.) — I am  myself  a 
civil  engineer.  I passed  through  the  school  a very 
•considerable  time  ago,  and  since  my  time  there  have 
been  considerable  changes  made,  not,  I think,  on 
outside  advice.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  turned 
•out  so  many  distinguished  engineers  is  evidence  that 
our  course  is  a good  one.  Mr  .Bindon  Stoney  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  of  London,  who  occupies 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  United  King- 
•dom,  for  instance.  Our  course  differs  largely  from 
what  it  is  in  Cambridge.  It  is  not  connected  directly 
with  the  Mechanical  Engineering,  as  Cambridge  is. 
It  is  Civil  Engineering,  with  a certain  small  mixture 
of  Mechanical  engineering. 

1268.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a Professor  of  En- 
gineering loses  touch  with  the  realities  of  his  pro- 
fession. Is  that  your  experience? — ( Professor  Thrift.) 
— I often  hear  from  men  who  have  gone  abroad,  and 

been  most  successful  at  their  profession,  and  I do  not 
think  it  is  so  in  our  case.  For  instance,  last  year  we 
sent  two  men  to  the  Soudan,  and  we  since  had  ex- 
■cellent  reports  about  them  ; and  they  wrote  themselves 
.•saying  how  useful  they  found  what  they  had  learned 
in  the  school. 

1269.  Do  not  suppose  for  a moment  that  I was 
'thinking  of  casting  any  reflection  on  the  teaching, 
which,  I am  sure,  is  excellent ; but,  on  the  general 
principle,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  men 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  engineering  profession  should 
he  brought  into  organic  touch  with  the  Professors  of 
the  University,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Medical 
‘School? — Yes,  I think  that  an  excellent  idea. 

1270.  That,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  put  on 
the  Faculties,  you  should  bring  in  distinguished  en- 
gineers to  give  excellent  advice? — I think  that  would 
be  an  important  modification.  Their  advice  on  the 
•course  would  be  of  great  value. 

1271.  You  would  not  object? — Oh,  no.  I give  my 
■own  opinion.  ( Professor  Joly). — I do  not  think  that 

any  of  us  would  object.  ( Professor  Thrift). — I think 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  Mr.  Bindon  Stoney  was 
-consulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  course — that  both 
the  Stoneys  were. 

1272.  I merely  wanted  to  know  what  plans  are  in 
your  mind  to  keep  up  the  excellence  which  has  been 
already  attained? — May  I add  one  thing.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  have  the  details  as  to  this  endow- 
ment that  is  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  new 

'buildings,  the  Physical  Department  and  the  Botanical 
Department.  As  to  the  Physical  Department,  these 
do  not  at  all  provide  for  the  endowment  of  research 
and  the  obtaining  of  additional  teaching  assistance. 
'They  are  entirely  ear-marked  for  purchase  of  materials, 
the  payment  of  artizans,  and  power,  and  so  on. 

1273.  Chairman. — Equipment  and  maintenance? — 
Yes.  One  other  point.  I think  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  we  have  to  remember  that 
in  Ireland,  as  a whole,  interest  in  research  is 
•of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Fitzgerald  was  cry- 
ing out  about  it  for  a long  time  before  he  could 


make  any  impression.  ( Professor  Joly).— There  is 

a matter  which  I think  I should  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to.  In  that  Memorandum, 
No.  34,  page  119,  the  statement  is  made  that  Trinity 
College  has  done  nothing  to  establish  a School  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  actually  established  one.  It 
has  only  been  a year  established,  but  we  have  already 
a Professor  of  Agriculture  and  a School  of  Agriculture. 

1274.  Dr.  Coffey. — Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day 
to  establish  that  now,  considering  that  you  have  been 
deriving  so  large  an  income  from  Irish  land  for  hun- 
dreds of  years? — I think  it  should  have  been  done 
before.  ( Professor  Thrift) — It  has  been  in  the  air 
for  ten  years. 

1275.  Mr.  Butcher. — Under  what  faculty  would 
that  come? — ( Professor  Joly) — I think  under  the 
Faculty  of  Science. 

1276.  Chairman. — And  the  Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  gives  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  ? — 
(Professor  Thrift) — Yes.  ( Professor  Joly) — As  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  may  I offer  a remark.  I have 
some  claim  to  speak,  because  I was  associated 
with  Professor  Dixon  in  research  in  Botany  some 
years  ago.  I think  it  would  be  a calamity  if 
our  gardens  were  taken  from  us.  They  were 
of  the  greatest  value  at  that  time,  and  we  could 
not  have  got  on  without  them.  And  in  Bonn  the 
greatest  exponent  of  Botany,  Professor  Strasburger, 
has  a fine  garden  maintained  for  his  use,  and  else- 
where in  Germany  their  value  is  fully  appreciated, 
as  well  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  we  lost  them.  (Mr.  Dixon). 
— I think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  cut  off  one  of  our 
limbs  when  we  have  very  few  to  lose.  It  would  curtail 
our  Botanical  research  instead  of  making  it  more 
eflective  than  at  present. 

Chairman. — I mentioned  it  because  it  has  been 
brought  up  by  a very  eminent  person,  and  I thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  you  to  hear  what  you  had  to  Bay 
upon  it. 

The  Witnesses  withdrew. 

(Note  subsequently  submitted  by  Professor  Henry 
H.  Dixon  in  supplement  to  his  evidence.) 

Botanic  Gardens. 

When  asked  how  I regarded  the  proposal  that  the 
Botanic  Gardens  should  be  separated  from  Trinity 
College,  I pointed  out  that  their  loss  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  teaching  of  Botanical  Science  in 
Trinity  College  and  would  cripple  the  School  of 
Botany  so  far  as  research  is  concerned.  In  this  con- 
nection I think  the  Commissioners  should  know  that 
while  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  Gardens  for  the 
last  four  years  was  about  £1,090,  recent  arrange- 
ments will  lead  to  a reduction  of  this  expense  by 
about  £300  per  annum. 

Henry  H.  Dixon, 

October  19th,  1906. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  18, 1906. 

W.  E.  Thrift, 
Esq.,  m,a., 

P.T.C.11.  ; 

H.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  d.sc. 

E.  T.  Whit- 
taker, Esq., 
M.A.,  se.D., 
f.r.8.  ; and 
Professor  Joly. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


FOURTH  DAT- 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1906, 
at  10.30  o’clock  a.m.  . 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  F.R.S.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman) ; The  Right 
Hon.  C.  P alles,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland ; Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  ala.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a,  d.sc.,  ll.d..  f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  D.LITT.,  LL.D.  ; S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.LITT.,  M.P.  ; DOUGLAS  HVDE,  Esq., 
LL.D. ; Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  h a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Johx  MacDeemott,  m.a,  d.d.,  representative  of  the  Higher  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  called  in  and  examined. 


“ - 1277.  Chaiuman. — You  have  come  before  us  to-day, 

Of . U.  130  • I . think,  as  the  representative  of  the  Committee  on 
Rev.  Juhn  higher  education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
MacDermott,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 
u a.  Dm.  . 1278.  You  are  yourself,  I believe,  a Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity ? — Yes. 

1279.  And  j-ou  are  a Convener  of  that  Committee? — 
Yes. 

1280.  Do  you  wish  to  address  any  general  obser- 
vations to  us  upon  the  general  question  raised  by  yonr 
statement?  Your  statement  objects  to  the  existence 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College,  and  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  services  in  the  Chapel,  I think? 
—Quite  so.  I have  one  or  two  memoranda  here,  which, 
if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  allow  me,  I would  like 
to  read. 

1281.  TV'e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you?— In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  in  the 
second  place,  in  regard  to  the  other  modes  of  settling 
University  education  in  this  country,  if  Trinity  Col- 
lege is  not  what  we  call  nationalized. 

1282.  Our  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  con- 
sideration in  detail  of  any  other  scheme.  'vY e are  only 
interested  in  it  to  this  extent,  that  we  might  say,  if  we 
thought  fit,  that  we  considered  some  one  scheme  better 
than  dealing  with  Trinity  College,  but  we  have  no 
authority  to  go  into  any  other  solution  than  one  with 
regard  to  Trinity  College  er  the  University  of  Dublin? 
— Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  hear  the  first 
page  or  so,  and  then,  if  you  think  it  is  not  within 
yonr  purview,  there  can  he  nothing  more  said  about  it. 

1283.  Certainly  ? — Then,  I am  anxious  to  submit  a 
few  of  the  chief  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time  on  this 
subject.  I thought  that  there  was,  perhaps,  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  this  statement’s  representing 
only  a portion  of  the  Church,  or  only  the  deliverances 
of  a year  or  two,  and  I had  printed  yesterday  in  a 
rough  way,  the  leading  resolutions,  they  would  not 
occupy  a very  long  time. 

1284.  Perhaps  in  the  first  place  you  will  read  the 
statement  you  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  the 
Divinity  School?— The  reason  why  Presbyterians  and 
others  criticise  and  oppose  the  presence  of  a Divinity 
School  in  Dublin  University  is,  that  while  -fie  Uni- 
versity proclaims _ its  openness  to  students  of  all  de- 
nominations and  invites  and  prepares  for  all  in  quite 
a liberal  way,  here  within  the  University  and  in  close 
connection  with  it  is  the  school  which  is  nevertheless 
in  vital  union  with  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church,  and  therefore,  sectarian.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
fortified  stronghold  of  denominationalism  within  un- 
denominational territory.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  proved  from  the  rule  in  the  Trinity 
Calendar  that  no  student  can  gain  the  testimonium  of 
the  Divinity  School  unless  he  is  in  the  communion 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  and  indeed, 
there  ia  no  other  training  institution  for  the  clergy 
of  that  Church  in  Ireland  except  this  Divinity  School 


And  the  theological  books  published  by  the  professors 
and  lecturers  of  the  School  are  framldy  Anglican  and 
occasionally  controversial.  Accordingly,  the  late  Dr. 
Salmon,  himself  a shining  light  of  the  School  and  at 
the  same  time  Provost  and  Head  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  whole  Colleger  must  have  been  wide  of 
the  ina,rk  when  he  said  that  the  only  pretext  for 
denying  the  complete  openness  of  Trinity  College  is 
that  “ AVe  have  a chapel  and  that  we  allow  theological 
students  the  use  of  class-rooms.”  The  contention 
that  Trinity  College  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  Divinity 
students  is  a serious  matter,  but  outsiders  may,  without 
offence,  express  an  opinion.  Nobddy  will  deny  that 
the  Divinity  School  ought  to  pass  under  the  control 
of  the  Episcopal  Synod— that  is,  if  it  passes  at  all 
from  the  University — fully  and  unreservedly  it  ought 
to  pass,  but  the  disruption  that  is  supposed  likely 
to  ensue  must  be  considered  fully.  Divinity  is,  on 
the  whole,  a post  graduate  study.  Divinity  students 
■will  take  their  Arts  Course  as  before  in  Trinity,  and 
for  three  or  four  years  will  enjoy  all  the  association 
with  their  comrades  in  the  College  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  dislocation  so  far  is  slight. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  Theological  College  would  he 
outside  the  walls  of  Trinity,  but  when  students  begin 
to  attend  the  new  College  they  have  been  in  the 
University  for  three  or  four  years  and  havei  probably 
acquired  all  the  touch  they  need  (many  of  them  have 
not  been  resident  at  all  iii  the  strict  sense).  And,  as 
regards  societies  and  academical  events  generally,  the 
extra-mural  world  is  never  far  away.  As  to  financial 
arrangements,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Belmorei  gave 
much  study  to  the  subject  and  their  ideas  are  still 
available.  It  would  seem  right  that  moneys  gifted  to 
o l School  in  past  days  should  go  with  the 

School.  If  Trinity  has  a faculty  the  less,  she  has 
also  the  less  expense-  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  apparent.  As  to  the  necessary 
association  of  theology  with  other  groups  of  studies 
in  a well-equipped  university,  frankly  we  do  not  accept 
it  for  a moment.  It  suited  the  mediseval  mind  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  to-day,  as  in  the  mediaeval  period, 
it  would  be  a vastly  convenient  custom.  But  it  simply 
cannot  be  as  it  used  to  bet  The  Medieval  Church 
was  one,  and  filled  many  offices,  not  only  ecclesiastical, 
but  lay.  She  was  physician,  lawyer,  teacher,  states- 
man, diplomatist,  and  so  on  to  an  extent  utterly  im- 
possible in  Protestant,  or  indeed,  in  any  circles  to- 
day. The  Church  has  been  broken  up,  and  the 
various  sections  are  not  likely  to  unite,  and  yet  they 
strong  enough  to  endure.  How  can  a subject  on 
which  the  students  are  in  a violent  state  of  disagree- 
ment be  taught  profitably  in  a University?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  loss  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great. 

■Z?e  ?fothe  new  ^“ological  balls  of  Great  Britain 
without  State  endowment  and  University  prestige  have 
opu©  work  as  influential  and  enduring  as  that  of  the 
oldest  foundations  in  the  Empire.  The  able  men  who 
founded  the  Queen’s  University  and  Colleges  in  Ireland 
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dispensed  with  theological  faculties  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  disloyal 
to  sound  University  ideals  ; they  were  rather  recog- 
nising the  changed  conditions  of  modem,  life,  and 
Irving  to  draw  the  different  religious  sections  on  to  a 
common  ground.  Not  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those 
associated  with  him,  were  heedless  as  to  the  question 
cf  proper  safeguards  for  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
students.  They  made  provision.  It  is  true  there  were 
no  endowments  offered  ; but  that  is  only  a political 
objection  when  we  remember  that  colleges  both  theo- 
logical and  lay  are  constantly  receiving  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  if  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  neglect  a 
field  which,  while  it  may  not  be  large,  cannot  but  be 
interesting  and  important,  they  have  themselves  chiefly 
to  blame.  As  a matter  of  fact,  large  bodies  of  students 
in  older  Universities  are  not  in  residence  in  the  older 
sense  of  that  word,  and  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland  it  does  not  appear  that  the  students 
■were  more  “godless”  than  those  in  other  seats  of 
learning.  There  is  another  matter  of  an  inner  and 
more  domestic  kind,  and  our  apology  for  dealing  with 
it  must  be  the  fact  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  claims 
to  be  undenominational.  So  long  as  it  was  a preserve 
of  the  Established  Church  and  in  close  alliance  with 
that  body  little  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise,  but  now 
that  the  Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College  is  theo- 
retically without  denomination  and  may  become 
alien,  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School  is  rightly 
felt  to  be  in  an  “ anomalous  condition.”  The  Synod 
and  the  Board  do  not  appear  to  see  eye  to  eye.  It 
seemed  to  he  a natural  corollary  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Act* 
that  the  Divinity  School  should  be  severed  from  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College.  It  was  for 
the  convenience  of  all  the  parties  interested  that  a dual 
control  that  might  prove  unworkable  under  the  new 
constitution  should  come  to  an  end.  It  seems  to  be 
an  entirely  impregnable  position  that  the  School  of 
Anglican  Divinity  could  not  be  any  longer  in  an 
institution  that  was  offering  itself  freely  to  all  creeds 
without  any  disability  and  tihfe  consideration  that 
their  theological  students  would  be  coming  under  the 
control  of  absolute  outsiders  was  a natural  and  just 
anxiety  to  Irish  Episcopalians.  Lord  Belmore  pro- 
posed a separation  :in  bis  Bill  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1879, and  although  the  continued  housing 
of  the  School  within  the  grounds  of  Trinity  College 
was  objectionable,  the  Bill  contained  the  main  lines 
of  a settlement.  In  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill  of  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  that  after 
the  arrangement  come  to  in  1369  (presumably  in  regard 
to  Maynooth  College  and  the  Presbyterian  College 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church),  the 
removal  of  t.he  Divinity  School  followed  “naturally 
and  of  necessity."  The  offers  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  of  sites  for  Divinity  Schools  and  Chapels  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches  and 
the  replies  given  to  those  offers  are  printed  in  pages 
101  and  102  of  the  Bine  Bookt  (Appendix  to  First 
Report). 

1285.  I suppose  the  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly  to 
which  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  relate  to  the 
Divinity  School? — They  do,  chiefly. 

1286.  Would  you  read  them  now? — Of  course,  there 
are  a number  of  resolutions  appended  to  the  Report 
on  Higher  Education  that  is  submitted  to  our 
Assembly  from  year  to  year,  and  some  of  those  Have 
no  bearing  on  this  particular  subject. 

1287.  Perhaps  you  would  read  those  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity  School? — Tea. 
This  matter  came  up  in  the  years  1872-3  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Gladstones'?  Bill,  and  the  Resolutions 
of  1872  are: — “(1).  That  the  principle  of  united  and 
non-sectarian  education  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
University  as  well  as  in  the  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate departments.  (2).  That  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Queen’s  University 
should  be  maintained  in  their  integrity,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  1866.  (3). 
That  Trinity  College  should  be  opened  up,  so  that  its 
secular  advantages  may  be  made  available  for  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  without  reference  to  creed  or  sect ; 
and  that  the  University  of  Dublin  should  be  preserved 
a«  one  of  the  Universities  of  thei  land,  subject  to  such 
Su  as,  remove  all  religious  disabilities  from  its 
•fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  other  honours  and  ad- 
vantages.” 

. TTmt  iS(  -the  secular  advantages.  It  leaves  out 
the  theological  advantages? — There  is  no  express  men- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  resolution. 


1289.  But  that  rather  puts  the  other  view,  does  it  Dubun. 
not,  that  the  secular  advantages  should  be  open,  — 
leaving  the  theological  ?— Quite  so.  That  was.  passed  Oct  19,  1906. 
before  the  Bill  was  introduced.  Then  in  1873 : “ We  R TT 
approve  of  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  to  separate  the 
theological  faculty  from  the  University  of  Dublin  and  M K ’ 

from  Trinity  College.  We  believe  that  Trinity  College  

should  be  opened,  so'  that  its  secular  advantages  may 

be  made  available  for  all  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  with- 
out reference  to  creed  or  sect,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as.  will  remove  all  religions  disabilities  from  its 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other  honours.  The 
Committee  disapprove  of  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  to 
leave  Trinity  College  such  a large  proportion  of  its 
revenues,  and  are  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be 
made  therefrom  for  the  more  liberal  support  and  en- 
couragement of  nonsectarian  education,  in  connection 
with  the  Queen’s  Colleges.”  Those  are  the  Resolu- 
tions bearing  on  Trinity  College  for  the  year  1873. 

Then  the  interest  in  the  question  lapsed  a good  deal 
when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  wiis  rejected,  and  the  Re- 
port from  year  to  year  was  sometimes  very  brief.  There 
was  a revived  interest  in  the  year  1899,  and  this 
Resolution  was  then  passed  : — “ That  we  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  non-sectarian  public  education  as  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  are 
strongly,  of  opinion  that  no  solution  of  the  question  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland  will  be  satisfactory  or 
final  that  does  not  include  the  complete  nationalization 
of  Dublin  University." 

1290.  May  I ask  what  is  meant  by  " nationalization  ’’ 

there'? — In  this  Statement  that  has  been  forwarded 
there  were  three  things  referred  to  ; in  the  first  place, 
the  removal  of  the  divinity  school 

1291.  I mean,  is  that  included  in  the  word  “ na- 
tionalization” ? — Yes.  Then  there  was  a paragraph  in 
regard  to  the  Chapel  services. 

1292.  I am  aware  of  what  you  are  putting  forward 
now? — There  is  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  definition 
here.  I was  simply  referring  to  the  Statement.  Then 
in  the  year  1900  there  were  two  Resolutions: — “That 
the  Assembly  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  Mr. 

Balfour’s  Sectarian  University  project ; and,  if  need 
bo,  shall  notify  members  of  Parliament  again  to  this 
effect.  That  the  nationalization  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  be  urged  as  the  true  solution  of  the  University 
Question  in  Ireland.”  Then  in  1901: — “That  the 
Assembly  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non-sectarian  public 
education  as  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
country ; that  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  out  of  the  public  funis  of  a 
Roman  Caholic  University  or  Roman  Catholic  College  ; 
and  that  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  no  solution  of 
the  question  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  will  be 
satisfactory  or  final  that  does  not  include  the  complete 
nationalization  of  Dnblin  University.”  Then  in  the 
following  year  there  were  a number  of  Resolutions.  I 
will  read  only  that  which  hears  on  the  University  of 
Dublin.  There  was  a Resolution  against  “the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  at  the  public  expense  of  any 
denominational  University  or  College,  as  injurious  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  practic- 
ally involving,  in  a very  objectionable  form,  a State 
endowment  of  religion,  in  contravention  of  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  under 
which,  in.  the  interests  of  religious  equality,  two  Pro- 
testant Churches  were  disendowed,  and  the  Maynooth 
grant  and  the  grant  to  the  General  Assembly’s  College, 

Belfast,  were  withdrawn,  regard  being  had  to  invested 
interests.”  And  then: — “That  the  Assembly  renew 
their  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Royal 
Commission.” 

1293.  I do  not  think  that  is  relevant? — That  was 
addressed  to  the  late  Commission,  was  it  not  1 — Yes. 


1294.  All  that  is  before  us,  because)  Lord  Robert- 
son’s Report  contained  these  resolutions  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Still,  if  you  wish  to  go  on,  I do  not  wish  to  stop 
you  ? — I do  not  know  that  these  resolutions  were  ever 
submitted  to  that  Commission. 

1295.  If  my  memory  be  not  at  fanlt,  I have  read 
that  sentence  with  regard  to  the  objection  before;  but 
I may  be  wrong  ? — That  is  my  impression  at  present. 
I was  looking  over  the  Presbyterian  portions  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  I know  I had 
some  difficulty  in  digging  these  out  in  the  different 
Reports  of  succeeding  years.  However,  in  regard  to 
that  matter,  I speak  subject  to  correction.  But  I do 
not  find  in  the  volumes  of  the  former  Report  any 


* (36  Viet.,  cap.  21),  Dublin  University  Testa  Act,  1873. 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  8176),  pp.  101  & 102. 
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authorised  statement  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  except  the  long  report  that 
was  submitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  was  then  Con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education.  The 
following  is  the  resolution  passed  in  1902:  — 

“ That  the  Assembly  renew  their  protest  against 
the  exclusion  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Commission,  be- 
cause such  exclusion  is  a virtual  prejudging  of  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  establishment  and  endowment 
at  the  public  expense  of  a Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity or  College,  and  because  no  settlement  of  the 
question  can  be  satisfactory  or  final  which  does  not 
include  the  nationalization  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  but  leaves  it  and  Trinity  College  as  practi- 
cally the  monopoly  of  one  religious  denomination,” 

I need  not  read  any  further  extracts  from  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  year ; that  is  the  one  bearing  on  Trinity 
College.  Then  there  are  some  resolutions  passed  in 
the  following  year,  in  1903,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  " no  settlement  of  the  question  could  be  satis- 
factory or  final  that  left  out  of  consideration  what 
should  be  the  National  University  of  Ireland.”  Then, 
in  1904,  there  is  a long  correspondence  in  regard  to 
the  offer  of  the  Trinity  Board  about  sites  for  chapels 
and  Divinity  Schools  for  other  denominations. 

1296.  That  ended  in  your  not  accepting  the  offer,  I 
think? — We  could  not  accept  the  proposal. 

1297.  At  any  rate,  you  did  not  ? — Perhaps  I ought 
to  read  the  paragraph  bearing  on  that? 

1298.  If  you  please  ? — That  in  regard  to  the  per- 

mission ofieied  by  the  Board  to  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  establish  a Divinity  School 
and  Chapel  inside  Trinity  College,  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  does  not  include  any  proposal  for  incorporation, 
the  Committee  regret  that  they  cannot  recommend  the 
acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  offer.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  in  possession  of  sufficient 
equipment  for  ministerial  training  in  her  Theological 
Colleges  in  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  and  to  found 
an  additional  college  in  Dublin  might  well  be  a need- 
less as  well  as  a difficult  and  expensive  undertaking. 
Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
equal  treatment  which  the  Board  has  in  view  would 
be  attained  most  satisfactorily  not  by  inviting  the 
other  Churches  to  establish  new,  unnecessary,  and 
antagonistic  • Schools  of  Theology  within  Trinity  Col- 
lege but  by  removing  the  Theological  School  already 
in  existence  there,  and  in  this  way  vindicating  the 
non-sectarian  character  of  the  College.  Further,  it 
seems  to  the  Committee  that  if  such  a policy,  which 
is  in  line  with  a gTeat  deal  of  the  later  history  of 
Trinity  College,  were  carried  out,  the  religious  over- 
sight of  the  students  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  Deans 
of  Residence  appointed  by  the  different  Churches.” 
That  is  the  particular  portion  of  the  reply  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  bearing  on  this  point.  That 
was  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  at  the  next 
Assembly  it  was  agreed  “ that  the  Report  be  received 
and  adopted.”  The  Committee  have  power  to  carry 
on  from  year  to  year  on  the  general  lines  of  the  policy 
of  the  Church.  ' 

1299.  Therefore  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
action  of  the  Committee  ?— Quite  so.  Then  in  1905 
there  is  a repetition  of  the  resolutions,  the  last 
being : — " That  Dublin  University  cannot  become  a 
truly  national  institution  so  long  as  it  confers  special 
privileges  on  members  of  one  denomination.”  Then 
in  1906,  there  is  a resolution  to  the  same  effect.  ’ 

1300.  That  is  the  resolution  which  is  practically  the 
foundation  of  the  statement  which  you  have  laid  be- 
fore us? — Quite  so. 

1301.  Does  that  conclude  all  you  wish  to  say  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity  School?— Yes. 

1302.  Then,  I think  we  had  better  ask  you  a few 
questions  on  that  before  we  proceed  to  the  more  general 
question.  I should  like  to  ask  too.  how  things  of  this 
description  stand  in  Scotland  in  the  Scotch  Univer- 
Mtaes  ?— I am  not  very  conversant  with  Scotland,  but 
I believe  the  old  University  system  includes  within  the 
Universities  Faculties  of  Theology. 

1303.  With  professors  and  with  teachers?— Yes. 

1304.  And  with  chapels?— I do  not  know  about  the 
chapels. 

1305.  I was  within  a College  Chapel  within  a few 
weeks  listening  with  great  edification  to  a Presbyterian 
service.  Surely,  I am  right. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— They  have  not  all  got  chapels. 


Chairman. — Some  of  them  have — Aberdeen,  for  in. 
stance;  St.  Andrews,  I believe;  Glasgow,  I do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Butcher. — Glasgow  also.  They  have  all  ex- 
cept Edinburgh. 

1306.  Chairman. — Edinburgh  have  no  chapel,  but 
they  use  St.  Giles’  Church  as  a quasi-University 
Church  on  occasion? — There  is  an  establishment  of 
religion  in  Scotland. 

1307.  Do  you  object  to  that  system  for  Scotland?— 
Do  I object  to  it  personally  ? 

1308.  Has  your  Church  in  Ireland  objected  to  it  ?— 
We  have  not  made  any  declaration  on  that  subject 
within  recent  years.  At  the  present  moment  I do  not 
remember  any  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Scottish 
establishment.  But,  of  course,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  private  feeling  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  this  question,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 

1309.  The  principles  you  have  submitted  to  us,  I 
suppose,  would  lead  to  the  same  objection  to  the 
Scottish  LTniversities  as  to  the  University  of  Dublin? 
— I think  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  conditions! 
I myself  would  be  perfectly  satisfied — though  this  is 
only  the  opinion  of  one — to  have  the  faculties  of 
Theology  outside  the  Universities. 

1310.  There  is  a passage  in  the  document  put  before 
us  by  the  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland 
to  which  I should  like  to  call  you  attention.  They 
say:  “In  our  judgment,  the  high  culture  and  the 
open  air  of  a University  are  better  for  our  teachers 
than  the  close  atmosphere  of  a Theological  College.” 
Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that  ? — I must  say, 
looking  at  it  as  fairly  as  I can,  that  I do  not  think- 
in  the  case  of  a separation  between  the  Divinity 
School  in  Dublin  and  the  University,  there  could  be 
any  serious  deprivation  in  that  way,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  students  would  continue  to  go  as  before  in 
their  undergraduate  years  through  the  University  of 
Dublin.  I take  it  that  that  would  he  so.  They  would 
take  their  undergraduate  courses,  and  take  their  Arts 
degree  in  the  University ; they  would  be  there  three 
or  four  years.  I know  that  in  other  cases,  as  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  I studied  myself  for  a session,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  students  who 
want  to  take  their  Theological  classes  outside  the  Uni- 
versity mixing  with  their  fellow-students,  or  going 
back  to  the  old  haunts,  in  point  of  fact— the  debating 
societies,  and  so  forth. 

1311-  But  in  general  principle  you  would  agree  with 
the  view  that  a University  atmosphere  was  healthier 
than  that  of  a Theological  College  ? — I can  hardly 
say  that  I would  go  so  far  as  that,  because  I have 
seen  cases  myself  where  it  made  no  difference.  We 
have  it  in  Belfast  College,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
Queen’s  College,  where  a great  many  of  the  Divinity 
students  have  been  trained ; and  I do  not  know  of  any 
great  difference  of  atmosphere.  Of  course,  they  give 
themselves  chiefly  to  their  Theological  studies,  but 
they  can  go  baek  very  pleasantly  to  meet  old  gradu- 
ates. I have  done  it  myself. 

1312.  That  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  two 
institutions,  does  it  not  ? — They  are  quite  near. 

1313.  But  the  association  to  which  you  Tefer  depends 
on  the  proximity  of  the  two  institutions,  does  it  not? 
— I cannot  say  that  it  does.  If  a student  has  spent 
three  or  four  years  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or 
even  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I think  he  has  at- 
tachment enough  to  draw  him  back  even  a mile  or 
more.  I am  giving  you  my  own  opinion  just  as  it 
occurs. 

1314.  Oh,  I am  not  expressing  my  opinion;  I am 
merely  asking  for  yours  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I 
think  that  after  three  or  four  years  in  a University 
the  atmosphere  of  the  outside  Theological  School  would 
really  be  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ; I do 
not  see  any  difficulty  about  it. 

1315.  Now,  in  the  address  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  read  to  us  you  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
Theological  Faculties  had  been  dispensed  with  in 
Universities.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a counter- 
current  to  that  in  certain  Universities  in  England, 
where  Theological  Faculties  have  been  restored,  so  to 
speak,  or  introduced  afresh  into  the  Universities? — 
I know  that  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  University,  I re- 
member reading  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  for- 
mer Commission  that  the  University  offered  to  confer 
a degree  in  Theology ; that  is,  they  would  choose  the 
books  and  hold  an  examination,  and  anybody  who 
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chose  to  make  up  the  books  could  come  and  take  a 
degree. 

1316.  That  is,  Universities  and  Colleges  which 
started  without  a Theological  Faculty  have  introduced 
one.  I think  it  was  quite  open  to  anybody  who  chose 
to  make  up  the  course.  I mean,  originally  they  had 
no  Theological  Faculty,  had  they? — I think  not.  As 
regards  London,  I am  not  sure  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  I do  not  think  that  in  Scotland  there  is  any 
great  tendency  in  that  direction. 

1317.  But  in  Scotland  the  Universities  have  Facul- 
ties?— I rather  think  the  tendency  is  the  other  way. 

1318.  Then  with  regard  to  Victoria  University? — 
You  mean  with  regard  to  Theological  Colleges? 

1319.  No,  not  Theological  Colleges,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a Theological  Faculty  into  a University 
which  originally  had  none? — The  Victoria  Univer- 
sity in  England? 

1320.  Victoria  University  in  Manchester  ?— I do  not 
know  whether  they  have  a Theological  Faculty. 

1321.  Does  not  that  show  that  in  some  countries,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a tendency  to  introduce  Theological 
Faculties  rather  than  to  dispense  with  them? — They 
are  making  many  experiments  in  these  new  Univer- 
sities in  various  ways ; they  have  almost  all  the  Facul- 
ties that  are  possible,  I fancy. 

1322.  You  say  that  in  your  judgment  the  division 
of  the  Theological  School  from  the  College  is  a corol- 
lary of  Fawcett’s  Act.  Fawcett’s  Act  expressly  ex- 
cepted lecturers  and  professors  of  Theology  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Why  is  not  that  as  important 
and  integral  a part  of  the  Act  as  the  other ; and  if 
that  is  so,  why  is  it  a corollary  that  you  should 
abolish  that  which  the  Act  provides  for  ? — I think  that 
is  rather  in  the  direction  of  following  the.  Irish  Church 
Act. 

1323.  You  are  aware  that  Fawcett’s  Act  expressly 

excepted  professors  of  Theology  ? — I am  aware  of  that, 
but  I think  the  general  drift  of  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  that  direction,  no  matter  what  express  reserva- 
tions are  made  for  the  time,  because  there  was  a Bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Belmore  separating 

1324.  That  was  a different  thing.  Your  argument 
is  that  Fawcett’s  Act  carries  with  it  as  a corollary 
the  separation  of  the  school  and  the  college.  What  I 
ask  is  why  that  is  so,  when  the  Act  itself  provides  for 
its  retention? — I do  not  know  whether  I would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Act  carried  itself  in  the 
main  spirit  of  it  a little  beyond  the  expressed  reser- 
vations that  might  be  for  the  time  and  some  five  or 
six  years  afterwards. 

1325.  You  pick  out  the  important  and  leave  the 
rest? — I do  not  build  on  that  so  much  as  on 
disestablishment  and  the  general  course  of  events 
in  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  these  Facul- 
ties being  added  on  to  the  new  Universities,  we  in 
Ireland,  I think,  got  on  to  a different  line  when,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen’s  University  were  es- 
tablished. I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  like- 
lihood, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  faculties 
of  Theology  would  be  coming  in  when  the  colleges  were 
started  without  faculties  of  Theology.  I do  not  know 
whether  I make  myself  clear. 

1326.  I quite  follow  what  you  said.  Now,  I want 
to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  the  College  at 
Galway.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  some  arrangement 
has  been  made  there  by  which  a member  of  your 
Church — I think  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Galway — is  allowed  to  exercise  a certain, 
both  social  and  religious,  influence  over  the  Presby- 
terian students  in  that  college.  Is  not  that  so? — 
He  is  the  Dean  of  Residences. 

1327.  Yes.  He  has  a sort  of  paternal  influence  over 
the  Presbyterian  students  of  that  college,  has  he  not  ? 
— I hope  he  has.  Of  course,  that  is  a'  part  of  the 
original  scheme,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  he  carries 
out  the  duties  of  the  Dean. 

1328.  That  is  the  intention,  at  any  rate? — That  is 
the  intention,  and  he  attends  to  the  duties. 

1329.  Is  not  that  a very  admirable  arrangement, 
and  might  not  something  of  the  sort  be  introduced 
into  Trinity  College? — I think  so.  One  of  our  As- 
sembly resolutions  that  has  been  repeated  in  various 
years,  and,  as  far  as  general  agreement  with  it  is 
concerned,  might  have  been  repeated  in  any  year. 
??  far  as  T remember,  is  that  the  system  of  Deans  of 
Residence  ought  to  be  carried  out  thoroughly. 

• ?■  3 • it  not  be  a very  beneficial  thing  to 

m traduce  into  Trinity  College  ? — I think  so. 

1331.  Would  it  not  very  much  diminish  your  ob- 


jection?— I think  it  would  go  in  tho  place  of  the  _ 

Divinity  School,  from  some  points  of  view;  I think  DnBU”~ 

it  would  bo  a protection  to  tho  students,  and  give  Oct.  19,  1906. 
confidence  to  the  parents  who  sent  their  sons  there.  — 

1332.  And  diminish  your  objection  to  the  continu-  Rev- John 

ance  of  the  Divinity  School?— I do  not  think  it  in-  McDermott, 
terferes  with  that  question.  u A-  D,D- 

1333.  Supposing  that,  in  addition  to  having  a Dean 
of  Residence,  you  have  the  right  to  use  the  chapel 
from  time  to  time  for  Presbyterian  services,  as  two 
denominations  do  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland- 
after  the  service  of  one  body  is  concluded,  let  the 
other  begin  ? — Personally,  I have  no  objection  to  that. 

I think  there  ought  to  be  some  process  of  nationaliz- 
ing, as  you  might  say 

1334.  For  myself,  I do  not  wish  to  use  the  word 
“ nationalise  ” ? — I have  no  strong  feeling  on  behalf 
of  the  word  itself,  but  simply  the  idea.  We  think 
that  there  should  bo  a fair  opening  for  any  student 
of  any  creed,  without  there  being  symbols  of  one 
particular  Church  staring  him  in  the  face. 

1335.  Some  members  of  your  community  have  be- 
come members  of  Trinity  College,  and  have  for  years 
past ; is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

1336.  And  have  you  found  any  ill  results  accrue 
therefrom  ?-— I am  sorry  to  say  I have  known  a good 
many  Trinity  men  who  began  by  being  Presbyterians 
and  ended  by  becoming  members  of  the  Disestablished 
Church. 

1337.  Do  you  find  that  in  other  places  besides 
Trinity  College? — It  may  be  in  other  places  that  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  is  to  some  extent,  but 
I do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case  so  well.  I have 
one  or  two  testimonies  from  men  who  have  studied  in 
Trinity  College,  and  who  naturally  have  a great  lik- 
ing for  the  place,  yet  they  think  it  is  a one-sided 
place  for  a Presbyterian. 

1338.  I called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Fawcett  Act  expressly  retained  the  Divinity  School 
as  an  integral  part  of  tho  College  by  excepting  the 
Professors  and  teachers  of  Divinity  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  Was  not  that  in  accordance  with  the  ro- 
solutions  of  1872-3  which  you  read,  and  which  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  the  secular  benefits  of  Trinity 
should  be  open  to  all,  but  was  silent  as  to  tho  theologi- 
cal benefits  ? — I think  it  was  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  I do  not  think  it  was  a last  step. 

1339.  That  is  not  quit©  the  question  I ventured  to 
put  to  you  ? — I beg  your  pardon  if  I have  misunder- 
stood or  misinterpreted  it. 

1340.  I asked  whether  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  which  you  passed?— With  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

1341.  Yes? — They  were  new  to  it,  a’, id  I imagine, 
remembering  that  the  next  year  they  were  prepared 
to  be  rid  of  the  Divinity  School  altogether  from 
Dublin  University,  that  they  were  feeling  their  way. 

1342.  At  this  time,  we  may  take  it,  the  General 
Assembly  had  not  that  strong  objection  to  the  Divinity 
School  which  they  now  express  ? — I rather  think  they 
had  not  considered  it.  There  first  appeared  to  be  the 
desirable  object  of  having  the  tests  abolished,  but  they 
were  quite  prepared  the  next  year  to  go  beyond  that  to 
the  extent  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Divinity  School 
from  tho  University  of  Dublin.  That  is  the  following 
year. 

1343.  Supposing  that  as  soon  as  Fawcett’s  Act  had 
passed  you  had  flooded  Trinity  College  with  your 
Presbyterian,  students ; they  could  have  taken  scholar- 
ships got  on  to  tho  Governing  Body,  and  so  on  ; would 
not  the  danger  which  you  fear  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Trinity  College  being  Episcopal  be  greatly 
diminished? — I have  never  considered  that,  because, 
of  course  we  are  largely  in  the  North  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  then  there  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
which  was  quite  open  and  free,  and  a great  many  of 
the  young  Presbyterians  naturally  went  there— I mean 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
Queen’s  University.  In  that  way  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  one  to  say  what  we  might  have  done  or 
would  have  done.  There  would  still  have  been  the 
objection  to  tjbe  Divinity  School.  There  would  have 
been  this  objection,  that  we  were  sending  our  young 
men  at  the  impressionable  time  of  life  where  there  was 
another  denomination,  to  which  we  did  not  want  them 
to  go  over,  at  its  greatest  strength. 

1344.  What  strikes  mo  is  that  in  1872  you  were  very 
anxious  for  the  abolition  of  tests,  but  since  tests  were 
abolished  you  use  the  University  of  Dublin  scarcely 
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any  more  than  you  did  before.  That  is  what  I do 
not  quite  see.  If  you  had  no  interest  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, if  you  were  so  far  North  that  you  had  no  great 
interest  in  it,  why  did  you  trouble  yourselves  about  it; 
and  when  you  got  what  you  desired,  why  is  it  you  did 
not  use  it?  I am  putting  it  bluntly.  I am  only  asEing 
for  information ; I am  not  expressing  any  opinion 
about  it;  I am  merely  putting  to  you  the  difficulty 
which  occurs  to  my  own  mind? — Your  suggestion  is 
that  after  the  tests  were  abolished  there  ought  to  have 
been  more  use  made  of  Trinity  College  by  Presby- 
terians. 

1345.  You  have  read  a Resolution  expressing  your 
great  desire  for  the  abolition  of  tests?— I have  read 
one  Resolution  which  deals,  in  a general  way,  with 
the  question  of  tests.  That  is  in  1872 ; the  following 
year  there  is  another  Resolution,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  suggests  that  the 
Divinity  School  should  be  removed.  Of  course, 
Trinity  College  has  a great  prestige,  and  anything 
that  opened  out  Trinity  College  fully  to  every  de- 
nomination in  the  country  would  be  a great  boon; 
therefore  I fancy  the  Assembly  looked  at  the  matter 
in  this  way : “ Here  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  to- 
wards a really  National  University,”  and  the  next 
year  they  took  the  next  step.  I do  not  know  anything 
nearer  the  facts  of  the  case  as  I know  them  than  that. 

1346.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  Recital  in  Fawcett’s  Act? — No. 

1347.  Do  you  know  that  Fawcett’s  Act  was  a Bill 
brought  in  practically  by  people  representing  the  Uni- 
versity itself— the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College ; it  was  not  a Government  Bill  ? — I remember 
reading  a little  of  the  debate— not  the  debate  on  Faw- 
cett's own  Act,  but  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 

1348.  Gladstone’s  Bill  was  perfectly  different,  and 
had  been  thrown  out  long  before  Mr.  Fawcett  brought 
in  his  Bill  ? — But  Mr.  Fawcett  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  Ms.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 

1349.  I am  asking  nothing  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Bill.  The  question  I want  to  ask  is  one  arising  on 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  Bill.  As  I understand,  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
Bill  was  a Bill  brought  in,  not  by  the  Government, 
but  by  some  gentlemen  practically  representing  Trinity 
College,  and  by  that  Bill  they  purported  to  give  up 
certain  of  the  so-called  rights  that  existed  before  ? — In 
regard  to  that,  I remember  reading  one  or  two  articles 
by  Trinity  College  men  in  regard  to  the  alterations 
wluch  took  place  under  the  Fawcett's  Act,  and  I am 
quite  aware  that  they  were  sympathetic.  I do  not  know 
so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  that  I should  say  they  did 
the  thing,  but  they  were  helpful  in  the  doing  of  it.  I 
suppose  that  would  be  correct. 

1350.  I will  read  you  now  the  Recital— that  is,  the 
object  that  Parliament  had  in  view:  “'Whereas  it  is 
expedient  that  the  benefits  of  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  schools  in  the  said 
University  as  places  of  religion  and  learning  should 
be  rendered  freely  accessible  to  the  nation;”  Do  you 
suggest  it  was  intended  by  that  Act  to  abolish  the 
Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity  College?— I do  not 
suggest  that.  But  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  who  it  was  who  brought  about  the  change,  as  far 
as  my  reading  goes,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  I 
think  there  was  an  entire  agreement  between  the 
Trinity College  authorities  and  Mr.  Fawcett.  I think 
that  is  Provost  Salmon’s  statement.  Then,  I think  the 
Act  must  have  been  passed  through  without  any  very 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  day ; otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  passed. 

135L  But,  taking  into  consideration  that  recital  and 
the  definition  of  the  word  “office,”  which  excludes 
every  place  in  the  theological  faculty,  is  it  not  clear 
that  there  is  a declaration  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College 
were  to  continue  as  places  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
learning  ?— I do  not  want  to  quibble  in  regard  to  the 
word  “ religion,”  but  I think  they  would  not  cease  to 
be  places  of  religion  if  each  denomination  had  a well- 
established  system  of  deans  of  residence  a represen- 
tative, or  more  than  one  representative,  of  each  de- 
nomination who  looked  after  the  students  carefully 

1352.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— Your  main  principle 
appears  to  be  that  the  State  is  not  to  take  a side  as  be- 
tween contending  religions  bodies  in  this  country  ?— 
Is  not  to  take  a side  as  between  the  different  religions 
bodies  ? 

1353.  Yes  ?— ' Well,  I agree  in  that  statement.  I 
think  the  State,  in  a country  where  there  is  a keen 
division  on  religious  matters,  ought,  if  I might  say 
so,  to  put  down  its  University,  and  on  non-sectarian 


principles  allow  any  denomination  to  look  after  it 
own  students,  as  I have  said,  by  deans  of  residence  T 
think  the  State  should  have  a strong  hand  in  the  mat 
ter.  I would  be  more  disposed  to  give  myself  up  to  a 
State  institution  than  to  an  institution  which  repre 
seated  the  predominating  influence  of  any  Church  fnl 
that  matter.  ’ 1 

1354.  You  suggest  that  the  State  should  show  its 
impartiality  by  turning  out  from  the  University  all 
schools  of  divinity  ? — There  is  only  one  school  of  divi- 
nity. 

1355.  And  that  one  you  would  turn  out  ?— And  Ire- 
land has  been  on  a different  system  for,  I suppose  50 
or  60  years,  so  that  we  are  accustomed  to  that.  ’ In 
other  countries  it  is  different  ; they  have  been  under 
different  auspices. 

1356.  Suppose  the  matter  were  turned  ronnd,  and 
the  State  said — “ We  prefer  to  show  our  impartiality 
by  recognising  the  schools  of  theology  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  on  fairly  equal  terms  ; we  will 
not  interfere  with  their  internal  affairs,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  recognise  them  as  schools  of  theology  in 
the  University,  and  we  are  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
ments under  which  their  courses  of  study  will  lead  to 
a degree  in  divinity.”  Do  you  see  any  objection  in 
principle  to  securing  impartiality  in  a positive  and 
not  merely  in  a negative  way  ? — I think  it  would 
lead  in  this  country  to  three  universities,  and  they 
would  all  in  the  end  he  sectarian  or  nearly  all.  You 
would  have  one  in  Trinity  College  ; then  one  would 
be  asked  for  by  another  denomination,  and  practically 
the  attendance  gathering  in  that  University  would 
belong  very  much  to  that  particular  church.  I should 
not  care  to  see  in  Trinity  College  three  theological 
schools  representing  the  three  largest  communions  in 
Ireland ; it  might  lead  to  antagonism. 

1357.  But  in  some  points  it  might  lead  to  greater 
co-operation  and  harmony,  because  these  schools  would 
have  much  in  common — the  whole  field  of  church  his- 
tory, for  instance  ; they  would  study  in  the  same  sub- 
jects ? — On  that  side  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a thing  that 
can  be  fairly  considered,  although.  I do  not  know  that 
we  as  a Church  have  considered  it,  whether  there 
might  not  be  a University  giving  a divinity  degree, 
although  having  no  divinity  faculty.  A correspondent 
of  mine,  a Trinity  man,  who  quite  sympathised  with 
our  statement,  says  something  might  be  done,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  any  other  way  in  which  it  conld  be 
done  than  by  the  University,  apart  from  a divinity 
faculty,  sketching  out  a course  that  would  be,  as  you 
suggest,  common  to  the  different  denominations. 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  would  be  sure  to  be  in  it  and 
Church  history.  I do  not  know  how  far  beyond  that 
they  could  go. 

1358.  I think  you  have  by  charter  the  right  to  give 
degrees  in  divinity  to  your  own  students — the  Presby- 
terians have  ? — The  theological  faculties  ? 

1359.  Yes  ? — They  have  had  for  some  years. 

1360.  The  right  which  you  have  you  would  not  deny 
to  the  Divinity  School  here  if  it  were  put  outside  the 
University,  I suppose  ? — Certainly  not. 

1361.  Do  you  not  think  the  University  has  a direct 
interest  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  these  degrees, 
whether  in  the  Anglican  school  or  in  the  Presby- 
terian school  ? — As  far  as  the  University  is  con- 
cerned or  the  colleges  that  are  represented  in  Belfast 
by  the  Queen’s  College,  they  have  no  connection  what- 
ever that  I know  of  with  divinity  degrees — I mean  the 
Royal  University  ; they  have  no  divinity  degree  that 
I am  aware  of. 

1362.  They  have  not  at  present,  but  I am  merely 
asking  you  whether  it  is  not  a subject  in  which  a 
national  university  may  legitimately  take  an  interest  ? 
—I  should  hardly  put  it  in  that  way.  As  I think  I men- 
tioned in  regard  to  the  University  in  Wales,  it  shonld 
do  it  as  a university  and  not  as  a theological  hall  or 
as  an.  association  of  theological  halls.  That  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I should  be  disposed  to  ap- 
proach it. 

1363.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  German  univer- 
sities in  which  they  have  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  side  by  side? — No  ; I do  not  per- 
sonally know  anything  of  them  ; I have  read  that  it 
is  so,  sometimes. 

1364.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — When  you  say  that  the 
University  should  do  it,  and  not  a collection  of  theo- 
logical halls,  do  you  mean  that  the  University  without 
any  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  different  theo- 
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logical  colleges  should  draw  up  a scheme  of  education 
or  of  examination  in  theology  ? How  is  the  separa- 
tion between  the  University  and  the  theological  halls 
to  be  established  1—1  ought  to  say  it  is  not  a thing 
that  I am  recommending,  but  that  I have  read  with 
interest  that  there  is  this  suggestion  on  the  part  of  a 
University.  I have  not  considered  how  they  would 
set  about  choosing  their  books,  but  I daresay  they 
would  enter  into  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
different  denominations,  so  as  to  make  up  a feasible  or 
workable  arrangement.  But  I should  not  oare  to  see 
faculties  of  theology  as  such  brought  into  it. 

1365.  By  “ faculties”  do  you  mean  the  teachers  1 — 

I mean  teachers  in  the  different  theological  schools  in 
the  country.  I would  approach  it,  as  my  correspon- 
dent was  saying,  from  the  point  of  view  of  testing 
work  done.  Hebrew  is  generally  included  in  a theo- 
logical course,  and  Church  history,  and  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  I suppose.  It  should  be  just  to  test  work 
done  of  an  academic  character. 

1366.  If  the  University  is  not  to  approach  the 
teachers  of  this  particular  subject,  who  is  competent 
to  draw  up  such  a course  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be 
some  consultation  with  the  competent  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent denominations. 

1367.  Should  these  “ competent  men  ” therefore  be 
brought  into  any  organic  relation  with  the  Univer- 
sity ? Ought  they  not  to  have  some  position  in  the 
University  ? — I have  not  considered  it  very  much,  but 
I think  not.  It  would  'be  practically  like  realising  a 
theological  faculty  in  the  University  when  there  was 
none.  I have  not  thought  of  it  in  the  way  of  detail, 
but  it  struck  me  as  a tilling  that  might  be  worked  suc- 
cessfully, and  when  my  acquaintance  wrote  to  me  on 
these  lines  I thought  there  was  something  feasible  in 
it.  He  wished  that  the  Divinity  School  should  be  re- 
moved ; he  is  an  old  student  of  Trinity,  and  a warm 
supporter  of  Trinity  in  general,  though  he  thought 
that  as  a Presbyterian  he  was  out  of  it.  But  he  said 
it  would  be  for  work  done — that  there  ought  not  to  be, 
in  his  opinion,  any  Divinity  School  in  the  University, 
but  that  the  University  as  such  might  test  theological 
knowledge  as  it  tests  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 

1368.  Words  are  used  in  different  Universities  in 
such  different  senses.  I quite  understand  your  view 
that  the  actual  teaching  of  theology  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  University  itself  ; that  is  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  there  should  not  be  a school. 
Is  there,  therefore^  because  the  University  does  not  it- 
self teach,  any  objection  to  the  University  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  teachers  'having  an  examination  in  divi- 
nity which  shall  lead  to  a divinity  degree  ?— I suppose 
that  if  the  University  entered  into  consultation,  as  it 
probably  would  under  these  circumstances,  with  all 
the  denominations  in  the  country  it  would  be  a fair 
thing. 

1369.  May  I say  that  that  scheme  is  actually  realised 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  University  of  London. 
We  have  there  a number  of  perfectly  separate  de- 
nominational colleges ; we  recognise  the  teachers  in 
them ; and  with  tbeir  aid  we  draw  up  a scheme  on 
which  an  examination  is  held.  Would  such  a scheme 
as  that  be  practicable  in  Ireland,  do  you  think — speak- 
ing now  for  your  own  Church  and  the  Anglican 
Church  ? — I cannot  say  ; but  I do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  a fair  trial. 

1370.  You  do  not? — I do  not. 

1371.  Assuming  some  such  arrangement  made, 
assuming  your  difficulties  got  over  with  regard  to  the 
present  constitution  of  Trinity  College,  and  assuming 
ffiat  your  own  body  and  the  Disestablished  Church  of 
Ireland  could  work  together  on  some  such  scheme,  do 
you  think  that  such  advantages  would  be  largely 
availed  of  by  Presbyterians? — I could  not  really  say. 
I think  it  would  strike  a great  many  members  of  our 
Church  as  a fair  thing,  and  a good  mode  of  judging 
knowledge — a competent  body  at  the  head  to  test  work 
done. 

1372.  Do  you  think  more  Presbyterians  would  go  to 
the  University  of  Dublin  than  at  present  ? — I have  not 
any  doubt  that  if  the  Divinity  School  were  removed, 
and  if  the  place  were  open  to  all  denominations, 
■Trinity  College  would  be  no  loser  by  it.  I am  not 
speaking  in  any  of  these  matters  in  any  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  Trinity  College. 

1373.  I think  that  is  dear  all  through? — -From  my 
point  of  view,  as  a Northern  man,  and  as  an  old 
Queen  s University  man,  it  would  require  a great  deal 
of  energy  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  old  Queen’s 


College  there  to  keep  as  far  in  the  way  of  progress  as  Ddblix. 

we  would  like  the  College  to  keep.  I think  it  would  

tend  to  defeat  the  fears  of  people  interested  in  boys.  Oct.  19,  1906. 

1374.  You  do  not  think  there  would  spring  up  be-  — 

tween  Trinity  and  Belfast  an  active  rivalry  of  a Rev.  John 
hostile  character  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  MaoDennott> 
rivalry  but  what  was  generous  and  fair.  M,A‘’  D'D' 

1375.  Putting  it  in  a more  crude  way — you  really 
think  the  advantages  to  the  Presbyterian  body  would 
be  worth  the  amount  of  change  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  vour  view  into  practice? — We  are  a 
small  body,  and  I am  not  suggesting  that  any  great 
change  of  this  sort  would  be  made  on  our  account 
simply ; but  I think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  generally  to  go  to  the  University. 

Such  prestige  and  traditions  are  always  valuable. 

1376.  Dr.  Jackson. — I understand  that  your  objec- 
tions to  the  existing  system  would  be  mitigated  if 
there  were  to  be  deans  of  residence  representing  the 
different  denominations  ; is  that  so  ? — Quite  so. 

1377.  Might  I ask  if  your  objection  would  be  still 
further  diminished  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  themselves  a tutor  or  teacher  to  assist 
them  in  their  management  of  the  students  committed 
to  their  charge? — We  have  not  considered  that  with 
regard  to  the  colleges  where  we  have  deans  of  re- 
sidence. We  have  not  considered  any  possible  ex- 
pansion. 

1378.  I suppose  that  the  dean  of  residence  would 
superintend,  and  also  afford  a certain  amount  of 
teaching  ? — I think  he  ought  to.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
think  deans  of  residence,  or  catechists — there  are  two 
in  Trinity  College — have  classes  for  their  students, 
and  they  prepare  very  carefully  for  them,  and  have 
sometimes  an  examination,  and  prizes  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  I see  nothing  but  what  is  good  in  all 
that.  It  is  doing  their  work  as  thoroughly  as  they 
can  do  it. 

1379.  Would  your  objection  be  still  further  miti- 
gated if  all  tests  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
existing  divinity  faculty  ? — I do  not  think  that  would 
make  much  difference. 

1380.  I will  put  it  in  another  way.  If  the  Testi- 
monium were  obtainable  apart  from  tests? — I do  not 
see  that  it  would  make  much  difference  unless  there 
was  a pretty  radical  change  in  regard  to  the  school 
altogether — the  removal  of  it,  in  point  of  fact.  There 
would  be  a transition  period ; I really  do  not  know 
where  it  would  lead  to  in  the  end.  But  at  the  present 
time,  I understand,  students  who  belong  to  another 
denomination  can  go  through  the  divinity  school,  and 
they  receive  some  kind  of  certificate.  They  do  not 
receive  the  ordinary  Testimonium  that  a Church  of 
Ireland  student  would  receive  who  complied  with  the 
regulations. 

Chairman. — What  he  can  receive  if  he  chooses  to 
proceed  to  it  is  a degree  in  divinity.  He  may  receive 
a degree  in  divinity  without  any  tests,  but  he  cannot 
receive  a Testimonium. 

Mr.  Butcher. — That  is  so. 

1381.  Dr.  Jackson. — I did  not  understand  that  he 
could  get  a degree. — All  I was  trying  to  say  was  that 
there  is  a Testimonium  given  at  the  dose  of  a two 
years’  course  in  theology  to  the  students  who  have  been 
through.  It  is  not  a question  of  degrees. 

1382.  Chairman. — Both  are  given.  Degrees  are 
given  and  a testimonium  is  given? — The  testimonium 
is  a thing  which  is  given,  and  shows  that  a student 
has  done  the  work  of  the  classes.  He  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  B.D.  at  all,  I understand. 

1383.  The  testimonium  is  the  document  accepted  by 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland? — Quite  so.  The 
testimonium  is  what  the  student  takes  with  him  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  Orders. 

Mr.  Butcher. — To  be  ordained. 

1384.  Dr.  Jackson. — I had  completely  misunderstood 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “testimonium.”  You  do  not 
think  that  there  could  be  any  changes  in  the  faculty 
which  would  make  it  accessible  to  your  students  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  large  bodies  outside.  I think,  if  Trinity  College 
were  in  a position  to  say,  “ Well,  we  know  that  you 
think  that  these  outward  symbols  and  this  Divinity 
School  have  a certain  effect,  no  matter  whether  anyone 
wishes  them  to  have  that  effect  or  not,  and  in  order  to 
meet  that  and  to  have  this  College  open  to  all  classes 
we  put  it  aside.” — I think  if  they  did  that  it  would 
be  a guarantee,  a declaration  of  earnestness  and  good 
faith  on  the  matter,  and  they  would  reap  a large 
result  in  course  of  time.  But  as  to  doing  it,  as  it 
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,,  were  bit  by  bit,  or  modifying  it  in  some  degree,  I do 

' not  think  that  would  bulk  impressively  before  the 

Oct.  19,  1906.  outside  public,  and  I take  it  that  it  is  the  outside 
— public  that  has  to  be  less  or  more  brought  in,  because 

Rev.  John  those  who  are  in  favour  of  Trinity  College  make  no 

MacDermott,  difficulty  about  it,  of  course. 

M.i.,  d.d.  1385.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some 

loss  to  Theology  and  to  the  University  if  the 
Theological  studies  were  to  be  completely  withdrawn? 
— In  regard  to  Theological  study,  I know  a little  of 
the  Scottish  Theological  Halls,  and  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  loss  when  the  Free  Church  set  up 
Theological  Halls  for  herself  apart  from  the  Univer- 
sity, which  they  did  about  sixty  years  ago,  after  the 
Disruption.  I think  those  outside  Theological  Halls 
have  done  as  sound  Theological  work  as  has  been 
done  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  any  College, 
whether  under  the  shadow  of  a University  or  not.  I 
think  that  is.  admitted. 

1386.  Then  you  desire  to  separate  Theological  studies 
from  other  studies,  and  other  studies  from  Theo- 
logical studies  ? — I express  no  fixed  opinion  on  that 
point.  What  I am  looking  at  is  that  when  you  have 
a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  these  mat- 
ters, I have  a very  strong  feeling  that  the  State  might 
advantageously  say: — “Here  is  an  institution  for  all 
the  studies  on  which  you  are  agreed,”  leaving  the 
Churches  largely  to  direct  their  own  studies,  under 
the  circumstances  of  division  that  we  have  to  face. 

1387.  Surely  in  Theological  studies  there  are  a great 
number  of  departments  in  which  persons  of  all  de- 
nominations can  join  together  and  help  one  another? 
Is  not  that  so  ? — I dare  say  that  is  so.  There  is  com- 
mon ground,  I am  sure,  among  Theological  students, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  ready  to  come  together 
in  the  same  place. 

1333.  Did  nor  members  of  various  denominations 
combine  to  help  one  another  in  the  Revision  of  the 
Bible  1 — Quite  so. 

1389.  And  with  the  best  results?— No  doubt.  I 
think  there  were  criticisms  about  it,  but  I think  it 
was  good,  as  far  as  I was  able  to  give  any  attention 
to  it. 

1390.  And  of  late  years  in  matters  of  Theological 
study,  I have  noticed  in  England  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  help  one  another. — I think 
there  is  a common  ground  when  men  are  in  their  own 
studies,  when  they  are  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will ; but  it  would  be  a different  thing  trying  to 
fix  on  any  State  institution,  I think.  I am  sure  there 
is  a great  deal  of  common  ground.  I have  read 
books  of  men  who  were  largely  apart  in  anv  public 
institution,  who  quite  admitted  that.  I do  hot  know 
whether  I am  making  myself  clear. 

1391.  Perfectly ; I think  I quite  understand.  We  were 
told  by  a witness  the  other  day  a fact  which  I chanced 
to  know — I think  a question  of  mine  brought  it  out — 
that  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  Roman  Catholic 
students  of  Theology  have  offered  themselves  for  our 
Theological  Tripos.  Does  that  surprise  you?— Well, 
it  does,  I must  confess.  I cannot  say,  as  a sort  of 
spiritual  overseer,  that  I would  care  for  it.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  so  far  behind  in  this  country  that  we 
do  not  apprehend  it. 

1392.  Mr.  Butcher. — I think  your  general  principle 
is  that  you  think  it  unwise  that  within  an  unde- 
nominational University  there  should  be  a denomina- 
tional Theological  Class  cr  Facultv ; is  not  that  the 
general  principle?— I think  so.  There  ought-  not  to 
be  one  denomination,  at  any  rate,  marked'  out  from 
other  denominations. 

1393.  I thought  it  was  a little  more,  because  I 
rather  gathered  your  view  to  be  that  which 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

.190$— the  letter  which  you  have  already  read,  in 
which  these  words  are  used : — “ By  removing  the  Theo- 
logical School  already  in  existence  there,  and  in  this 
way  vindicating  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
College and  the  general  argument  seemed  to  apply 
equally  to  one.  two.  or  three  denominational  schools 
in  an  undenominational  University ; do  they  not  ?— 
Quite  so.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a greater  fairness 
if  it  were  possible  that  the  people  were  all  there. 

1394.  But  that  hardship  is  removed  so  far  as  the 
offer  to  remove  it  can  be  availed  of  ?— We  do  not  care 
for  the  offe>-  very  much. 

1395.  I understand,  and,  in  fact,  vou  gave  one  an 
swer  which  seemed  in  itself  rather  decisive,  namely 
that  it  was  a needless  and  expensive  undertaking  and’ 
what  is  more,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  al- 


ready in  possession  of  sufficient  equipment  for  minis- 
terial training  ? — Yes. 

1396.  But  the  theoretical  objection  to  it  seems  to  be 
what  I have  stated  ? — Well,  you  will  notice  in  the 
same  answer  that  there  is  the  opinion  expressed  that 
the  removal  of  the  Theological  School  from  Trinity 
College  would  complete  the  process  of  opening  out  all 
that  was  going  on  ; and  in  this  country,  where  you  have 
one  University  that  was  established  on  the  footing  of 
no  Theological  Faculties  and  otherwise  entire  open- 
ness to  all  denominations,  and  another  University 
that  was  at  one  time  strictly  denominational  and  has 
been  opening  out  gradually,  the  natural  consequence 
seemed  to  us  to  be  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
ought  to  be  the  removal  of  this  Divinity  School  also, 
ana  to  allow  the  Churches  to  look  after  the  training  of 
their  own  students,  and  have  these  places  open  to  all 
denominations. 

1397.  I think  you  said  you  studied  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh? — Excuse  me — not  the  University,  but 
the  Free  Church  College  in  Edinburgh. 

1398.  Perhaps,  in  that  case,  you  can  tell  the 
Commission  a little  more  on  the  point  on  which  the 
Chairman  has  already  put  some  questions.  Do  you 
know  Edinburgh  best — it  is  the  same  for  all  the  Scot- 
tish Universities? — It  is  the  only  University  or  Col- 
lege I knew  anything  about. 

1399.  They  are  all  the  same  in  this  respect.  What 
is  the  Theological  Faculty  ; how  is  it  constituted  in 
the  Scottish  Universities? — Inside  the  University? 

1400.  In  the  University  ? — I was  not  attending  the 
Theological  Faculty  inside  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ; I was  attending  the  Theological  College  which 
had  been  established  by  the  band  of  Churchmen  who 
went  out  from  the  Established  Church. 

1401.  The  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall? — Yes. 

1402.  The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  strictly  un- 
denominational, are.  tliev  not? — Apart  from  Theo- 
logical Faculties  being  there. 

1403.  In  all  other  respects,  and  all  their  other 
offices  are  open  to  all  comers  of  all  denominations?— 
I think  so.  I made  inquiry  in  regard  to  Glasgow,  and 
there  there  was  a great  openness  considering  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  of  one  way  of  thinking  ecclesias- 
tically. 

1403a.  In  fact,  there  is  no  restriction  ? — I was  told 
there  was  no  restriction  at  all,  except  that  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  was  still  there. 

1404.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is,  first  of  all, 
a Theological  Faculty,  but  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
Professors  of  the  Faculty  are  limited  to  members  of 
one  Church? — That  I could  not  say;  I suppose  they 
are  limited  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

1405.  To  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I do 
not  know  of  any  exception.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
largest  free  trade  in  all  the  other  faculties,  as  far  as 
I know,  but  there  is  still  the  Theological  Faculty, 
and  that  I have  no  doubt-  makes  a difficulty, 
though  not  a great  deal  is  said  about  it,  in  regard  to 
the  other  denominations  through  the  country  who  can- 
not find  themselves  free  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
Theological  Faculties. 

1496.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  exclude  stu- 
dents from  the  Universities  ? — Not  from  the  Universi- 
ties, I hope,  but  from  the  Theological  Faculties  within 
the  Universities. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — From  the  Decrees? 

Mr.  Butcher. — Oh,  no. 

Chairman. — The  Theological  Degrees  ? 

Mr.  Butcher.— Certainly  not.  The  Theological  De- 
grees of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Churches,  not  only  to  Presbyterians, 
but  to  anybody  who  goes  through  the  necessary  exami- 
nations connected  with  the  Theological  Course.  In 
^-nat  respect  they  are  entirely  analogous,  except  that 
there  is  more  teaching  required,  to  the  Theological  De- 
grees  m the  University  of  Dublin.  The  actual  Facul- 
ties of  Theology  are  limited — not  on  the  part  of  the 
students  who  attend,  but  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
who  hold  the  Chairs— to  the  Established  Church  of 
occtland.  The  classes  are  open  to  students  of  all  the 
Churches  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  faith,  and 
rhe  Degrees  are  open  to  all  alike. 

Chairman. — And  are,  in  fact,  I suppose,  taken  by 
persons  of  various  denominations? 

1407.  Mr.  Butcher. — Oh,  yes,  by  persons  of  various 
denominations — some  from  England,  some  from 
America,  some  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  entirely  open  in  that  respect.  That  brings  mo  to 
this  point  in  connection  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as,  indeed,  in  many  other 
Universities,  including  the  Scottish  Universities, 
there  is  a distinction,  is  there  not,  between  the 
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Divinity  School  as  a School  of  Scientific  Theology  and 
the  Divinity  School  as  a place  of  preparation  for  the 
Orders  of  a particular  Church?— I hardly  know.  I 
know  that  books  I have  read  written  by  Professors  of 
the  Divinity  School  here,  were  books,  at  any  rate,  of 
Anglican  Theology.  Of  course,  that  might  not  be  to 
say6 they  were  not  thoroughly  scientific. 

1408. ' I only  mean  that  it  fills  a double  function; 

on  the  one  hand,  it  examines  for  and  to  some  extent 
teaches  for  Theological  Degrees  which  are  open  to  all ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  trains  students  for  the 
Orders  of  a particular  Church? — Yes.  I should 

think — I am  not  able  to  say  quite  positively — that  the 
courses  were  very  much  the  same. 

1409.  Very  likely?— It  seemed  to  me  that  the  text- 
books were  very  much  the  same  for  the  Testimonium, 
which  is  the  natural  course  towards  Orders,  and  for 
the  B.D.,  which  would  be  more  of  a public  matter, 
which  all  men  could  take. 

1410.  All  I meant  to  ask  on  that  point  is  this: — 
Does  not  tho  theory  which  is  put  forward  in  your 
Statement,  and  which  is  identical  with  the  theory  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
require  that  you  should  eject  from  the  University  both 
the  Theological  Faculty  in  that  first  sense,  and  also 
the  Divinity  School  as  a place  of  preparation  for  the 
Orders  of  the  Church — that  both  alike  ought  to  go  ? — 
I think  if  one  went,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  other 
would  stay.  I should  say  they  would  both  go  if  one 
went. 

1411.  What  Universities  aie  there  in  the  world — -in 
England,  or  on  the  Continent — in  which  there  is  no 
Theological  Faculty? — I really  could  not  give  you 
any  information  upon  that  poimt,  because  I have 
not  read  extensively  in  regard  to  the  University  ques- 
tion. 

1412.  I think  the  Royal  University  of  Dublin  is 
one,  and  so  also  until  lately  were  the  newer  Universi- 
tion  of  England,  but  Manchester  is  no  longer  so — I 
do  not  know  about  Liverpool.  I think  probably 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  'and  Leeds  have  not,  but  so 
far  as  I am  aware  Liverpool  has  one  ? — And  the  others 
you  have  mentioned  have  no  Theological  Faculty  ? 

1413.  They  have  not ; but  what  I was  going  to  ask 
was  this : Is  this  theory  which  you  have  put  forward 
really  modelled  on  what  I think  you  said  it  was — 
on  the  example  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Ireland? — 
I should  like  to  make  a couple  of  observations  with 
regard  to  that  matter.  We  are  not  considering  a case 
where,  perhaps,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  a 
country  are  largely  agreed — practioally  unanimous, 
or  all  but  unanimous.  It  may  be  convenient  for 
them,  and  it  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past,  when 
the  Church  was  one,  that  Theology  was  taught  along 
with  the  other  sciences  which  were  taught.  But  that 
is  not  the  state  of  the  case  ini  Great  Britain  or  in 
Ireland.  I think  there  is  gradually  a separation 
coming  between  the  Ohnrcli  and  these  institutions  of 
the  State,  and  I do  not  know  that  anything  has 
taken  place  recently  that  would  be  like  putting  down 
me  Theological  Faculty  like  the  various  Theological 
Faculties  in  those  new  foundations  which  yon  have 
been  referring  to.  In  regard  to  Ireland  we  have  been 
going  the  other  way — that  is  my  point— that  we  have 
been  going  towards  entire  separation  between  the 
University  and  the  Theological  Faculty. 

'rwi*'  1 mean  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of 
theology  from  a University  course ; is  there  any- 
thing in  that  direction  anywhere  except  in  the 
n,“  ^Colleges?—' There  is  mo  other  except  the 


Queen’s 


Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Royal  University  in  Ireland  ; 
they  aye  the  only  two,  and  that  has  been  the  rule 
trom  the  foundation,  I think. 

outeide  Irela/nd — is  there  any  such  tendency 
anywhere  else? — Well,  I do  not  know  about  America, 
!?' k *.  understand  that  there  the  tendency  is  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  different  Churches  'having  their 
own  Theological  Halls. 

1416.  I think,  >as  to  America,  that  is  true.  Now, 
nave  the  Queen’s  Colleges  been  so  marked  a success 
at  one  ought  to  take  them  as  the  type  for  future 
university  development?— Well,  as  'long  as  the 
Vaeens  University  existed,  I think  it  could  be  proved 
that  it  was  a great  success. 

.1417.  I am  not  asking  what  it  was,  but  the 
principle  I mean,  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  thev 
ow  are? — Of  course  there  is  no  denying  that  with 
regard  to  the  Queen’s  University  of  Ireland  a great 
eal  of  the  work  that  it  carried  on  was  injured 


greatly  by  the  overthrow  in  1879.  There  was  the  dis- 
use of  the  old  rule  that  there  should  be  residence — 
a change  that  it  was  a great  pity  was  ever  brought 
in — and  then  there  was  the  uncertainty ; there  were 
various  changes  made  that  tended  to  send  the  young 
men  from  the  Queen’s  University — I mean  from  the 
ltqyal.  There  was  a sense  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. I have  heard  from  a great  many  men — at 
least  a considerable  number — who  were  themselves 
students  of  the  old  Queen’s  University,  that  the  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  Royal  University  was  such 
that  they  would  not  send  their  sons  to  their  own 
Alma  Mater  at  all. 

1418.  I quite  understand  that,  but  my  point  now  is 
this — and  in  this  I think  I take  your  meaning  rightly 
— that  you  still  do  look  upon  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
this  particular  respect,  the  exclusion  of  Theology 
from  any  recognition  within  the  College,  as  a proper 
type  of  .academic  training? — Quite  so. 

1419.  And  also  I understand  that  your  view  is  that 
if  a Theological  Degree  is  to  be  conferred  by  a Uni- 
versity it  should  be  conferred  by  examination  alone, 
quite  apart  from  teaching  that  has  been  given  in  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

1420.  In  fact  the  Royal  University  is  in  this 
respect  the  model  upon  which  you  would  go — examina- 
tion alone  apart  from  teaching  ? — Oh  no,  I would  not 
go  on  examination  alone — quite  the  opposite  to  that 
for  the  purposes  of  a University. 

1421.  But  I understood  that  a Theological  Degree, 
if  it  is  to  be  conferred,  is  to  be  done  by  examination 
alone? — Certainly,  but  as  to  the  conferring  of  it — I 
speak  under  correction,  but  I think  wliat  I said  was 
that  it  struck  me  as  a feasible  tiling  that  something 
might  be  made  of  that  system. 

1422.  In  any  case  you  would  prefer  it  to  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  having  a Theological  Faculty  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1423.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Do  you  not  think  that 
the  case  of  the  General  Assembly  would  be  made  in- 
finitely stronger  if  it  were,  let  me  say,  less  academical 
in  its  character — if  the  grievance  were  proved  to  be 
a real  grievance  acting  on  individuals,  and  not,  as  it 
may  appear,  merely  of  a supposititious  nature.  Now, 
supposing  the  Divinity  School  were  taken  out  of 
Trinity  College,  and  the  teaching  of  Divinity,  and  the 
Chapel  went,  do  you  think  that  more  of  your  Presby- 
terian students  would  frequent  Trinity  College? — I 
daresay  a few  more  would.  I could  not  give  you  an 
opinion  that  would!  be  of  any  solid  value ; it  would 
depend  upon  the  other  University  very  largely — 
what  state  of  prosperity  it  was  in.  But  I am  sure 
that  Trinity  College,  so  far  as  the  Presbyterians  were 
conoerned,  would  gain  to  some  extent — that  is  my 
idea,  you  know — in  this  way,  that  there  are  parents 
in  Dublin  and  about  Dublin,  and  perhaps  a good  deal 
farther  north  than  Dublin,  who  would  say  to  them- 
f elves,  “ There  is  a full,  even  chance  in  Dublin 
University  now— in  Trinity  College.”  They  would 
say  that  to  themselves. 

1424.  And  you  think  that  more  Presbyterian 
students  would  attend  Trinity  College  then  1 — I believe 
so,  but  it  is  not  a matter  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
would  bulk  very  largely ; they  are  not  a very 
numerous  body. 

1425.  Chairman. — Then  really  there  is  very  little 
practical  interest  in  the  question? — We  have  an  in- 
terest in  our  own  members ; we  would  like  to  get  all 
we  can,  as  we  think  it  would  help  towards  a solution 
of  the  whole  question. 

1426.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — But  do  you  not  think 
Trinity  College  would  lose  half  its  members  if  that 
were  done.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  many  of 
its  students  ultimately  take  Orders? — I do  not  see 
how  it  could  affect  the  attendance  in  Trinity  College, 
except  as  regards  the  Divinity  School,  because  they 
must  go  through  Trinity  College  to  do  that  in  any 
case. 

1427.  They  would  go  to  Oxford  if  they  could  not 
get  a degree  in  Dublin? — 'What  is  to  prevent  them 
from  going  to  Oxford  at  the  present  time? 

1428.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should,  as  long 
as  they  can  get  what  they  want  .at  Trinity  College ; 
but  it!  would  be  a great  loss  to  Dublin  if  they  were 
compelled  to  go  to  Oxford  owing  to  that  being  no 
longer  possible. 

1429.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — The  practical  point  I 
was  coming  to  was  this : You  seem  to  think  that  sup- 
posing the  Divinity  School  were  removed  from 
Trinity  College,  the  students  who  would  frequent  it 
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would  have  first  to  put  in  their  three  or  four  years 
in  Trinity  College  ?— Quite  so. 

1430.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  has  been  that  the 
Divinity  students  as  a rule  are  not,  as  a class,  very 
well  off  in  this  world’s  goods ; do  you  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  they  would  put  in  three  or  four  years  in 
Trinity  College,  paying  the  comparatively  large  fees 
there,  and  afterwards  attend  the  Divinity  School, 
thus  losing  a number  of  additional  years,  and  also  a 
large  sum  of  money  ?— I do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  come  to  the  College  as  before,  supposing  they  are 
living  in  Ireland,  with  Dublin  as  their  headquarters ; 

I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  still  come  because 
the  Divinity  School  happened  to  be  across  the  street, 
and  go  through  the  Arts  course  as  before.  I cannot 
gather  that  the  fees  would  be  any  greater,  or  any 
less,  than  before.  If  they  met  them  before,  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  meet  them  still. 

1431.  'Would  not  that  impose  two  additional  years 
at  least  upon  every  Divinity  student  before  he  could 
become  a clergyman  ? — I do  not  think  so ; he  would 
take  his  Arts  Degree  in  four  years,  or  perhaps  sooner. 
That  he  does  now,  and  then  he  goes  and  takes  two 
years  in  the  Divinity  School.  I do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  his  taking  four  years  here,  as  before,  and 
then  two  years  at  the  Divinity  School  across  the 
street. 

1432.  You  mean  he  would  take  the  two_  courses 
concurrently? — No,  I do  not  mean  take  them  con- 
currently, but  I hardly  think  he  has  been  doing  that 
hitherto. 

1433.  Lobd  Chief  Baron. — Oh,  yes,  he  has? — I 
read  a paper  by  Professor  Mahaffy  not  long  ago,  and 
he  said  that  Divinity  was  a post-graduate  study. 
The  Arts  Course  is  the  chief  course  during  the  Arts 
Sessions  I should  say. 

1434.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — In  practice,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  nearly  every  student  in  the  Divinity 
School  joins  it  after  the  second  year,  and  under  your 
proposed  system  you  would  be  imposing  two  years’ 
additional  study  upon  them. 

1435.  Chairman. — Do  not  the  studies  overlap  for 
two  years? — That  may  be,  but  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  serious  difficulty  about  it. 

1436.  Lord  Chief  Babon. — The  words  of  the  Re- 
gulation are  these,  at  page  184  of  the  Calendar:  — 

“ The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  all  students  who 
have  passed  the  Michaelmas  (Final)  Examination  of 
the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and  who  have  obtained 
satisfactory  marks  in  Greek  and  Latin.”  That  is  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  ? — But  in  a broad  way  the 
Arts  Course  takes  up  the  time  of  the  student  to  the 
larger  extent,  does  it  not?  I would  understand  it  in 
that  way— that  he  would  be  occupied  with  Arts  studies 
chiefly  until  he  had  had  his  degree,  and  then  that 
he  would  be  occupied  in  Divinity  studies  cEefly.  I 
am  familiar  with  something  like  it  in  Belfast,  where 
a Theological  student  takes  a Class  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  and  perhaps  he  may  take  a Class  in  what 
we  might  call  our  Divinity  School — he  might  take 
that,  attending  chiefly  at  the  Queen’s  College. 

1437.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Attendance  in  the 
Divinity  School  here  counts  as  part  of  the  Arts 
Course?— I did  not  understand  that. 

1438.  That  is  so.  After  the  second  year,  if  a 
student  attends  the  Divinity  School  at  Trinity 
College,  he  is  exempted  from  a certain  part  of  the 
Arts  Course,  so  that  all  the  Divinity  students 
practically  do  it..  So  that  I would  point  out  that  you 
would  be  damaging  to  a certain  extent  all  students 
who  go  in  for  Divinity  by  cutting  them  oS  from  that 
and  making  them  attend,  probably  in  a separate 
College,  for  two  years  additional  after  taking  their 
Arts  Course  here?— But  those  two  years  they  would 
be  putting  in  under  the  old  system  also,  inside  the 
University  ; they  would  be  taking  a two-years’  Divinity 
Course  here.  I gather  from  the  Calendar  that  two 
years  are  required  for  a Divinity  Course  here. 

1439.  What  happens  in  Magee  College:  do  many 
Magee  College  students  go  into  Magee  after  having 
taken  Honours  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  or  do  they 
study  concomitantly  in  both  Colleges  ? — They  have  an 
Arts  Course  in  Magee  College  as  well  as  a Theological 
Course,  and  what  will  done  is  something  like  this 
— that  a student  begins  there,  and  he  may  finish  there, 
but  if  he  takes  his  Arts  Course  somewhere  else  he 
may  go  there  for  Divinity. 


1440.  And  would  the  general  feeling  of  the  Presby- 
terian body  be  that  if  the  College  Chapel  and  the 
Divinity  School  were  taken  out  of  Trinity  College, 
it  wouldibe  better  for  the  student  to  go  to  Trinity 
College,  and  get  the  prestige  of  it,  and  then  go  to 
a College  in  Belfast  for  Divinity? — You  are  speak- 
ing about  the  Arts  Course  ? 

1441.  Yes  ? — I think  it  is  in  this  way  ; I am  not  in 
a position  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  value  of  the 
two  Degrees  in  their  merits,  bub  undoubtedly  the 
Trinity  College  degree,  or  the  Dublin  University  de- 
gree, has  a great  vogue,  and  if  the  change  I suggest 
were  made,  some  of  them  would  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  they  could  then  do  so  without  any 
hindrance  as  far  as  one  can  . see. 

1442.  You  seem  to  speak  feelingly  ; as  an  old  Queen’s 
College  man  would  you  like  to  see  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents leaving  your  Alma  Mater  in  large  numbers,  and 
going  to  Dublin  instead  ? — Perhaps  I may  put  it  in 
this  way : if  a Presbyterian  student  comes  to  Dublin, 
to  Trinity  College,  I would  a great,  deal  rather  he  came 
without  a Divinity  School  than  with.  My  reason  for 
that  is  simply  this — that  I think  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  his  continuing  in  his  own  faith.  I am 
not  blaming  anybody  at  all,  because  I believe  there 
has  been  no  effort  to  withdraw  men,  but  I look  at  the 
natural  influence  of  the  place  upon  a young  and  im- 
pressionable man. 

1443.  Supposing  that  a Presbyterian  entered  Trinity 
College  to-morrow,  unless  he  was  told,  how  would  he 
know  that  there  was  a Divinity  School  there  at  all? 
He  might  pass  through  the  squares  and  corridors,  and 
never  know  that  there  was  such  a school? — He  could 
hardly  help  coming  to  knew.  For  instance,  one  gentle- 
man wrote  to  me — an  old  Trinity  man — and  he  said, 
“There  is  a matter  you  should  look  to ; some  of  our 
boys  come  up  from  the  North,  or  from  a good  jray 
outside  Dublin,  and  they  are  put  in  charge  of  a tutor 
who  is  perhaps  a member  of  the  Disestablished 
Church.”  Of  course  it  must  be  that,  these  being  in  a 
large  majority,  the  chances  are  in  that  direction,  and 
the  student  gets  accustomed  to  regard  the  tutor  as  his 
guide  and  friend,  and  then  he  knows,  perhaps,  that 
he  is  officiating  in  the  Chapel  in  the  morning,  or  that 
he  is  taking  a part  in  the  service,  the  daily  or  weekly 
service,  and  this  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me  that  it 
was  more  likely  the  student  would  be  drawn  to  a ser- 
vice conducted  by  a man  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing constantly  in  the  College  than  that  he  would  attend 
some  congregation  of  an  outside  Church,  where  the 
service  would  be  conducted  by  a stranger  to  Mm. 

1444.  Chairman. — Does  not  that  show  that  what  you 
object  to  is  not  a Divinity  School,  but  the  fact  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  tutors  are  members  of  the 
Disestablished  Church? — ■'Well,  that  would  make  no 
difference  if  it  were.  not  for  the  services  being  held 
inside  the  College ; it  would  not  matter  then  who  was 
his  tutor  for  Mathematics  and  Classics  at  aLL 

1445.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Are  you  aware  that  only 
four  of  the  Fellows  axe  in  Holy  Orders? — I do  not 
know  about  that,  _ but  that  was  the  point  which!  my 
friend  put  to  me,  and  he  has  known  Trinity  College 
for  a long  time,  and  was  a_student  there  for  three  or 
four  yeaxs. 

1446.  Just  upon  the  point  of  Deans  of  Residence; 
do  yon  think  their  teaching  ought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  students,  as  well  as  attendance  at  Chapel 
and  the  Catechetical  Lectures? — Compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  College  ? 

1447.  Yes  ? — Certainly  ; I think  it  should  be  made 
a rulei — it  ought  to  be  ; it  would  be  good  for  the  stu- 
dents to  come  under  the  influence  of  a wise  friend  who 
would  help  and  guide  them.  I see  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  so. 

1448.  Would  not  that  be  the  very  negation  of  what 
yon  term  “nationalising”  Trinity  College — to  make 
the  students  attend  Chapel  and  the  Catechetical  .L©&- 
tures  ? — It  is  a very  different  tHng,  having  a Divinity 
School  once  removed  from  the  University,  and  having 
proper  oversight  of  the  students  there. 

1449.  I understood  from  the  Provost  that  it  is  no 
longer  compulsory  on  Church  of  Ireland  boys  to  attend 
Catechetical  Lectures,  and  would  you  wish  it  for  Pres- 
byterian boys  ? — Is  it  the  case  that  a student  can  come 
in  here,  and  go  anywhere  he  likes  ? 

Dr.  Coffey. — Ho  need  not  attend  Chapel  on  week 
days,  I think. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — On  Sundays  it  is,  perhaps, 
compulsory,  but  certainly  not  on  week  days. 
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1450.  Mr.  Kelleher. — No  one  who  is  not  a member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  compelled  to  attend  Chapel 
on  Sundays ; and  nobody  who  is  a member  is  compelled 
to  attend  Chapel  if  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
if  he  has  a note  from  his  parents  or  guardians.  And 
as  regards  Catechetical  Lectures,  again  there  is  no 
compulsion? — Then  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  going  even  a little  further  than  even  the  Presbyterian 
Church  wishes  it  to  go.  For  myself,  I rather  deplore 
that ; I think  young  men  ought  to  be  looked  after  by 
their  Church. 

1451.  Dr.  Coffey.— -I  gather  that  your  conception  of 
the  training  of  a Divinity  student  is  something  like 
this — that  he  should  first  go  to  a University  for  the 
Arts  Course,  and  then  take  the  Divinity  Course  after- 
wards in  a College  separated  from  the  University  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1452.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  working 
out  of  that  system  upon  the  general  body  of  Univer- 
sity-going Presbyterians  will  be  to  send  them  to  some 
place  where  a Presbyterian  atmosphere  can  be  created 
—that  is,  where  there  would  be  such  a number  of  suoh 
students  as  to  make  a claim]  upon  the  staff  of  the 
College  for  the  recognition  of  individual  Presbyterians 
for  selection  to  the  Professorial  staff  ? — I hardly  gather 
your  meaning,  I am.  afraid. 

1453.  Suppose  there  were  a College  in  which  the 
teaching  staff  was  mainly  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Episcopalian  Protestant  Church,  would  you  advise  your 
Presbyterian  students  to  go  to  that  University  College? 
— Well,  I have  seen  no  difficulty  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  with  Episcopalian  Professors,  or  Roman 
Catholic  Professors.  I have  seen  no  difficulty  in  that 
way,  and  if  the  Declaration  is  signed  which  every  Pro- 
fessor must  sign,  that  he  is  not  to  interfere  with  Re- 
vealed Religion  in  the  first  place,  and  that  he  is  not  to 
say  anything  that  would  be  critical  in  regard  to  one 
particular  Christian  denomination,  I do  not  see  that 
we  could  ask  anything  beyond  that.  Of  course  it  might 
be  that  where  the  Presbyterians  were  a large  number — 
I mean  the  students — that  there  might  be  a large  num- 
ber of  Presbyerian  Professors,  but  they  would  be  held 
under  the  same  restrictions  entirely,  and  I cannot  see 
that  we  could  run  after  the  rise  and  fall  of  numbers 
either  among  the  Profesors  or  among  the  students.  I 
would  have  the  place  made  five  from  anything  that 
could  tend  to  create  an  “ atmosphere,”  but  as  to  thei 
atmosphere  created  among  the  students  themselves,  I 
do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  interference.  But 
I cannot  see  that  any  “ atmosphere  ” would  be  created 
°y>  say,  ten  or  twelve  Episcopalians  out  of  the  total 
staff  of  such  a College  as  this  if  they  had  signed  the 
Statutes  of  the  College. 

1454.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  Belfast  Col- 
hge  the  great  majority  of  the  staff  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is  ; I be- 

that  at  this  moment  although  the  majoritv  of  the 
students  are  Presbyterian,  the  majority  of  the  staff 
v i'r  Presbyterian,  and  I think — I am  not  fresh  on  it, 
but  I think  it  has  hardly  ever  been  the  case  that  the 
majority  of  the  Professors  were  Presbyterian.  I think 
you  may  take  that  from  me  aa  substantially  the  fact. 

1455.  Has  the  President  of  the  College  always  been  a 
Presbyterian  ? — The  President  has  been. 


1456.  And  m the  Faculty  of  Arts  have  the  Professo: 
upon  the  staff  been  mainly  Presbyterians  ?— Well,  I r. 

I 0n6  1 studied  under  was  a Rector,  who  afte 
wards  became  a Bishop  of  the  Disestablished  Church 
That  was  the  Latin  Professor  in  my  time.  T1 
lessor  of  English  Literature  was,  so  far  as 
Episcopalian.  I am  not  quite  sui 
bu*  1 ^ sure  35  t0  Latin  Pr, 

a^wards  became  Bishop  of  Meath  ; an 
irivm  calculated  by  some  of  our  people  who  hai 
gTOttottemfaon  to  that  particular  subject,  that  real! 

ot 

ES  jSJ?" “ty  College  would  the  fact  that  such 
Colle8'’ 

Of  Trim  tv  rvjSl’  ard  sucb  a ^P^3  uumber  of  the  sta 
terming  ?°ilege  at  Present  Episcopalians,  be  a d 
wMclT™,  f T,  “ t°  lhe  chc>ice  the  College  1 
I do^not  tldutld-+9end  Presbyterian  students  ?- 

statL  of  4I  V W0Uld  to  T?  laJK9  ext6nt>  ^ « 
there  wo„whu  place  ,w?re,  undenominational,  I tfiin 
H58  Mr  V g00d  deal°f  UbOTfcy  taken. 

58-  Mt‘  Eellehbe. — Yoa  spoke  of  taking  tl 


Divinity  School  across  the  street,  and  you  said 
that  the  students  might  come  here  for  their  Arts  Dpbuk. 
Course  just  the  same.  Are  you  under  the  impres-  Oef.  19, 1906. 
sion  that  there  is  in  Trinity  College  a separate  block  — 
of  buildings  in  which  Divinity  Lectures  are  given,  and  Rev-  John 
which  is  set  apart  altogether  for  the  Divinity  School?  MacDermott, 
— Well,  I do  not  know,  but  I take  it  that  there  must  MAl’  DD’ 
be  a suite  of  rooms  that  is  used  by  the  Lecturers  and 
Professors  in  the  course  of  their  lectures  and  exami- 
nations. 

1459.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of 
the  Divinity  Lectures  are  delivered  in  the  Dining  Hall? 

— If  it  is  a good  roomy  place  I think  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  that. 

1460.  And  that  the  rest  of  the  Divinity  Lectures  are 
delivered  in  portions  of  the  Engineering  'School  ? What 
I really  wish  to  convey  to  you  is  that  there  is  at  Trinity 
College  no  Divinity  School  in  the  sense  of  a separate 
biock  of  buildings  ? — Quite  so. 

1461.  The  question  arose  because  Dr.  Hyde  suggested 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  students  to  come  in  here 
and  never  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a Divinity 
School,  and  I thought  you  might  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  a separate  building  for  the  Divinity 
School  which  would  strike  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer? — Well,  I think  if  you  transferred  it  across 
the  street  in  the  way  that  I suggest,  you  would  have 
to  give  it  a local  habitation  and  a name. 

1462.  Then  when  you  suggest  that  we  should  transfer 
it  across  the  street,  you  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
transfer  the  Dining  Hall  across  the  street? — Of  course 
you  could  not  really  carry  any  of  the  buildings  intact 
across  the  street,  but  if  you  gave  money  to  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Synod  to  put  up  buildings  which 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  the  Divinity  School,  of 
course  there  might  be  some  other  meetings  held  there, 
just  as  there  are  meetings  held  now  in  our  Theologi- 
cal Hall,  where  we  have  in  the  large  Hall  meetings 
of  various  sorts. 

1463.  When  you  suggest  that  we  should  take  the 
Divinity  School  across  the  street,  and  permit  the  stu- 
dents to  come  here  for  their  Arts  Course,  how  would 
that  make  a difference  ? — In  what  respect  1 

1464.  Because  the  same  Divinity  students  would  still 
come  to  Trinity  College  for  their  Arts? — That  is  my 
difficulty — that  I hardly  see  how  there  would  be  any 
difficulty.  Of  course  there  is  an  overlapping  between 
the  two  Courses,  it  seems,  and  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  in  Belfast,  the  overlapping  classes  that 
were  Divinity  Classes  being  taken  before  the  Arts  were 
concluded,  and  vice  versa.  I do  not  see  any  great 
difficulty  there  ; I think  that  could  easily  be  arranged. 

1465.  But  what  would  be  the  advantage  if  you 
took  Divinity  students  across  the  street  for  their  lec- 
tures, and  sent  them  back  immediately  into  the  Col- 
lege— how  would  you  alter  the  position  of  the  College — 
because  the  Divinity  Lectures  are  given  at  present  in 
rooms  not  occupied  at  the  moment,  but  which  are  not 
set  apart  for  Divinity  alone? — The  difference  would  be 
that  they  would  come  in  as  Arts  students  only  to 
Trinity  College. 

1466.  But  what  is  the  real  difference  between  that 
and  what  is  done  now,  except  that  they  now  come  in 
as  Arts  students,  and  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
Divinity  lectures  free.  That  is  the  only  difference.  I was 
only  anxious  to,  remove  from  your  mind  any  impression 
that  there  are  separate  buildings  here  for  the  use  of 
Divinity  students? — Well,  that  is  a thing  which  of 
course  I did  not  know,  but  I think  you  will  admit  that 
it  hardly  goes  to  my  main  point,  which  is  that 
the  Divinity  School  should  be  separate  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1467.  You  suggested  that  some  of  the  students  who 
come  in  here  may  be  put  under  the  charge  of  a tutor  who 
may  be  a member  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  If  it 
were  in  the  power  of  the  pupil,  upon  entering,  to 
select  his  own  tutor,  and  if  there  were  in  the  College 
(as  there  are  in  fact  at  the  present  time)  three  Presby- 
terian tutors,  do  you  not  think  that  that  particular 
difficulty  would  be  got  over  ? — It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  I daresay  something  like  that  is  done,  al- 
though I have  known  Presbyterian  students  who  were 
under  an  Episcopalian  tutor ; there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

1468.  But  that  would  be  because  of  the  choice  of  the 
pupil  himself.  There  is  at  least  one  Presbyterian 
student  who  is  under  me,  and  he  selected  me  himself, 
and  it  was  quite  open  to  him  to  select  another  tutor 
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n if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so ; he  might  have  selected  any 

' of  the  Presbyterian  tutors  ? — Yes. 

Oeu  19, 1906.  1469.  So  that  this  point  of  yours,  that  students  may 

Kev.  John  b®  Put  tlle  charge  of  a tutor,  who  may  be  a 

MacDennott,  member  oi  the  Disestablished  Church,  really  arises 
ii.A.,  d.d.  from  a misapprehension? — Nevertheless  it  has 
occurred,  and  to  my  knowledge;  but  it  was  some 
time  ago.  It  was  a Trinity  man,  as  I think  I stated, 
who  wrote  to  me  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
he  mentioned  that.  It  may  have  been  more  the  case 
in  his  time  than  it  is  now,  but  then  it  might  also  be 
more  the  case  at  some  future  time  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  is  what  he  said  had  been  overlooked — that 
there  was  an  influence  created  through  personal  con- 
tact during  the  week,  and  he  thought  that  a young 
man  would  find  it  unsatisfactory  to  him;  he  would 
find  it  easier  to  st  ay  in  College  and  attend  t he  services 
conducted  by  the  people  he  had  got  to  know  during 
the  week,  rather  than  to  go  out  to  a congregational 
service  conducted  by  a minister  to  whom  he  had  never 
spoken. 

1470.  Your  friend  seems  not  to  have  understood 
that  the  pupil  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own  tutor, 
or  that  there  are  three  Presbyterian  tutors  on  the 
staff  at  present;  so  that  his  objection  scarcely  holds  ? — 
I do  not  know  how  many  students  a tutor  may  have, 
hut  I see  in  the  Blue  Book,*  near  the  beginning,  that 
there  were,  I think  the  year  before  last,  thirty-three 
Presbyterian  entrants.  Well,  supposing  there  in  the 
height  of  the  Session  120  Presbyterians,  that  would  be 
rather  a high  proportion,  would  it  not,  to  three  tutors  ? 
Other  tutors  would  be  going  without,  I should  say, 
under  those  circumstances. 


1471.  But  that  would  rather  be  the  result,  again,  of 
the  pupil's  own  selection  ? — Yes  There  is  a difficulty. 

1472.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  that  a 
student  might  be  put  in  charge  of  a tutor  who  might 
be  a member  of  the  Disestablished  Church  does  not 
really  hold  good,  because,  as  I have  pointed  out,  the 
student  may  choose  his  own  tutor? — I am  not  con- 
versant with  the  steps  that  are  taken  by  the  students 
when  they  come  up  here. 

1473.  Chairman. — Mr.  Kelleher  is  a Fellow  of 
Trinity,  and  a tutor,  and  he  therefore  speaks  with 
knowledge? — I know  that  is  so. 

1474.  Mr.  Kelleheb.—  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  : 
Does  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Divinity  School  at 
Trinity  College  prevent  a great  number  of  Presby- 
terian students  from  coming  to  Trinity  College?— It 
prevents  some. 

1475.  Are  you  aware  that  three  Presbyterians  have 
been  elected  to  Fellowships  of  Trinity  in  the  last  nine 
years  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 


. 1476.  Considering  the  number  of  Presbyterians  liv 
ing  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  that  is  a very  large  num 
ber,  is  it  not,  in  nine  years?— Is  that  an  average  ii 
any  way  ? 

1477.  No,  that  is  in  the  last  nine  years;  durin 
.that  time  there  have  been  three  Presbyterians  electei 
to  Fellowships  ?— There  has  been  no  alteration  in  th 
organisation  of  Trinity  College  since  1873,  I suppose 

1478.  No  ?— Of  course  you  know  you  have  profited, 
have  not  any  doubt,  by  the  dislocation  of  the  oli 
Queen  s Lniversity,  especially  in  these  last  years, 
have  come  across  quite  a number  of  men  wh 
say  that  they  will  not  allow  their  sens  to  e 
there-men  who  were  trained  in  the  Queen’ 
Loueges,  and  who  have  a warm  enough  feeling  in 
general  way.  towards  the  place  in  which  they  wer 
trained,  but  they  say,  “ We  do  not  where  they  ar 
going,  and  the  degrees  are  less  in  value,  and  conse 
quently  we  prefer  to  send  our  sons  to  Trinity.” 

1479.  May  I ask  you  a last  question,  and  I ask  i 
because  I consider  that  difierences  of  opinion  are  valu 
able  as  well  as  agreements : In  this  Statement-!  o 
your  Committee  an  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
or  is  there  a large  minority  opposed  to  it?— I wil 
answer  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  There  has  neve 
teen  any  other  policy  practically  since  the  first  dat 
I have  mentioned,  which  was  1872,  in  these  Resolu 
tions ; there  was  never  any  other  policy  agreed  to  ii 
the  General  Assembly;  there  might  be  little  incom 
plete  statements,  or  inquiries  ordered  into  things,  bn 
on  the  whole  the  policy  has  been  as  I have  told  vou 
and  as  I have  read  out  from  this  coDy  of  the  Resolu 
tions.  There  has,  for  the  last  few  vears,  been  ai 
opposition— in  fact  there  has  been,  as  far  as  I remem 

‘Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  pave  20. 

* Ibidem,  page  107.  H 


ber,  a small  opposition  since  the  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion was  revived,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago I 

think  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  about  the 
settlement  of  the  University  question — it  is  given  in 
the  evidence,  or  in  the  documents,  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  Commission— but  as  to  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  I have  only  been  Convener  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  first  year  the  proportion  was 
about  one  to  five,  the  second  year  about  one  to  seven 
and  tliis  last  year  there  was  a bigger  vote — there  was 
a Resolution  proposed  to  delay  matters  simply,  and 
to  wait,  and  the  opposition  was  bigger  that  it  has  been 
in  former  years;  but  on  the  whole  you  can  take  it 
that  the  policy  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
pretty  consistently  in  the  direction  I have  mentioned. 

1480.  But  there  is  an  opposition  amongst  Presby- 
terians to  this  policy? — Oh,  yes;  there  are  groups. 

1481.  Chairman. — Just  one  more  question  before  we 
depart  from  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I think,  upon 
some  matters,  you  have  probably  found  that  Trinity- 
College  is  not  quite  what  you  thought  it  was  when 
you  came  into  this  room;  is  not  that  so? — Well,  I 
have  hardly  had  time  to  size  up  my  general  impres- 
sions. 

1482.  But  have  you  learned  something  with  regard 
to  attendance  at  Chapels,  for  instance,  which  was  new 
to  you? — Oh,  yes,  I believe  so. 

1483.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  student’s  power 
to  select  his  tutor? — I knew  there  were  Presbyterian 
tutors  on  the  staff,  and  I had  heard  of  some  Presby- 
terian students  who  were  under  those  tutors. 

1484.  Has  your  objection  to  Trinity  College  been 
somewhat  diminished  by  what  you  have  heard  to-day? 
You  are  a very  candid  witness ; will  you  tell  us  whether 
some  of  your  objections  have  not  been  somewhat 
diminished  ? — Well,  on  the  broad  question  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  Trinity,  as  well  as  to- 
the  country  in  general,  that  the  Divinity  School,  which 
represents  one  particular  Church  in  the  community, 
should  be  removed.  I am  sensible  that  I have  been 
kindly  treated,  and  I have  enjoyed  being  here  as 
much  as  a man  could  who  is,  as  it  were,  under  cross- 
examination,  and  who  is  not  a specialist  in  the  sub- 
ject; but  at  the  same  time  I believe  that  in  order  to 
settle  the  University  question,  and  to  settle  it  in  an 
academic  direction,  it  would  afford  a good  proof  to 
the  country  that  Trinity  was  in  earnest  on  the  sub- 
ject if  the  Divinity  School  was  removed  and  placed 
under  a representative  body. 

1485.  I have,  of  course,  no  right  to  press  you  for  an 
answer  to  my  question,  and  I do  not  wish  to  do  so.  I 
merely  wish  to  observe  that  what  you  have  just  said 
is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I put  to  you  ? — I will 
answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  You  ask  me  if 
my  opinions  have  not  been  changed  to  some  extent. 

1486.  What  I asked  was  whether  your  objections  to 
Trinity  College  had  not  been  somwhat  diminished  by 
what  you  have  heard  since  you  came  into  the  room  ? — 
Well,  have  I not  conveyed  that  the  serious  objection 
Temains?  That  is  what  I want  to  convey. 

1487.  I do  not  wish  to  press  you  in  the  least  ? — That 
is  what  I want  to  convey. 

1488.  I believe  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
some  observations  upon  the  larger  questions  relating 
to  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  you  that 
before  the  former  Commission  a Statement  was  put  in 
by  Professor  Dickey,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  That  is  a very 
elaborate  document  which  began  with  a full  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  question,  the  proposal  to  endow 
a separate  College  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
other  schemes  foreshadowed.  All  this  lias  been  fully 
considered ; that  document  is  before  us,  and  we  are 
required,  by  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  not  to  go 
into  matters  which  have  already  been  taken  before 
the  Robertson  Commission.  Subject  to  that  we  shall, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  have  to 
say,  but  you  will  understand,  from  what  I have  said, 
that  you  must  not  go  over  the  ground  which  has  al- 
ready been  covered  by  the  previous  Commission  ?— If 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  read  my 
remarks  1 shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I made  a Memor- 
andum with  regard  to  the  Divinity  School,  as  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  something  pre- 
pared. 

1489.  That  we  have  heard  ? — You  have  heard  that, 
and  you  have  kindly  heard  the  substance  of  the  Re- 
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solutions  bearing  on  Trinity  College  at  those  times 
when  it  interested  our  Church  especially.  This  other 
Memorandum  which  I desired  to  lay  before  you  was 
on  the  later  history — as  to  the  relation  between 
Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  University,  and  as  to 
the  relation  between  Trinity  College  and  the  settle- 
ment of  this  Irish  University  question. 

1490.  If  you  think  it  does  not  go  over  the  ground 
already  covered  by  Professor  Dickey’s  Memorandum, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? — It  is  not  the  same  thing, 
but  there  must  be  points  of  contact.  I am  afraid  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  Trinity  College  in  any 
large  way  without  affecting,  and  in  fact,  determining 
the  settlement  of  the  University  Question,  for  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  and  that  is  why  at  least  one  scheme  must 
be  discussed  that  carries  us  outside  Trinity  College. 
The  education  question  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
is  pre-eminently  religious,  or,  one  might  more  accu- 
rately say,  ecclesiastical.  Other  questions  would  breed 
comparatively  little  contention  if  the  relation  of  the 
Churches  to  the  University  and  to  the  authority  and 
resources  of  the  State  were  settled.  In  a general 
way  there  are  two  theories  on  the  subject,  the  Sec- 
tarian, and  the  United  or  Mixed.  If  you  eliminate 
from  Trinity  the  signs  of  one  ecclesiastical  ascendancy 
you  offer  to  all  the  world  a guarantee  of  your  fairness 
and  desire  for  equal  treatment,  and  do  something  to 
defeat  the  opposite  theory : if  you  maintain  the  pre- 
sent predominance  in  Trinity  College  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  then  there  will  be 
one  or  possibly  two  other  sectarian  Universities  in  Hie 
•country.  The  latter  alternative  was  that  adopted  by 
tbe  late  Premier,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  letter  to  a con- 
stituent (Mr.  Orrell,  January  1899).  One  chief 
object  that  he  had  in  view  was  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  Protestantism  of  Dublin  University.  That 
it  is  Protestant  he  asserts  without  any  hesitation, 
and  with  the  descriptive  particulars  he  gives,  the  Pro- 
testant government,  the  brilliant  Protestant  con- 
troversialist, and  so  on,  we  would  have  little  difficulty 
if,  in  the  place  of  Protestant  he  wrote  Protestant 
Episcopalian.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  Protestant ; it 
is  so  Protestant,  he  says,  that  if  you  could  imagine  a 
seat  of  learning  in  exactly  similar  circumstances  with 
the  exception  that  you  would  read  Homan  Catholic 
where  you  now  read  Protestant,  hardly  any  Pro- 
testant would  send  his  son  to  it.  He  shrinks  from 
the  possibility  of  a large  invasion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
although  it  was  a fundamental  proposition  of  Provost 
Salmon  ( Contemporary  Review,  April  1899),  that 
they  could  come  in  and  capture  Trinity  College  under 
present  conditions  if  they  pleased.  So  to  protect  the 
Protestant  University  Mr.  Balfour  agrees  to  found  one 
that  will  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  again  another  in 
the  North.  The  objections  to  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  appear  to  be  most  serious.  The  gemeral 
tendency  of  Universities  both  in  Europe  and  America 
in  recent  times  is  to  be  noted.  It  is  against  sec- 
tarianism and  in  favour  of  freedom.  A portion  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  recent  Royal  Commission 
may  be  quoted  in  support.  On  page  40  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  First  Report  of  that  Commission  Pro- 
fessor Butcher  puts  a question  to  Bishop  O’ Dwyer 
(479)*  from  which  the  following  is  a quotation. 


1491.  I am  afraid  that  is  going  beyond  the  limits 
which,  as  I have  already  explained,  our  Terms  of  Re- 
ference impose  upon  us  ? — The  course  of  this  Memo- 
randum is  one  or  two  criticisms — three,  I think — 
offered  on  the  other  solution. 

1492.  The  other  solutions,  as  I have  already 
observed,  are  not  before  us  in  any  sense  except  as 
affecting  Trinity  College.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  the  question  of  improving  Trinity  College,  and 
if  any  part  of  that  Memorandum  bears  upon  that 
point  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  we  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  hearing  a general  dissertation  upon 
the  whole  question? — There  were  two  reasons  why  I 
put  these  observations  into  writing,  and  I may  say 
here,  that,  of  course,  it  is  not  a document  that  has 
gone  before  our  Committee.  The  first  reason  was  tbe 
Terms  of  the  Reference  under  the  last  two  Clauses— 
what  improvement  oould  be  made  in  the  general 
education  of  the  country  in  and  through  Trinity 
College,  and  I have  been  trying  to  put  forward  a 
positive  theory,  and  then  it  seemed  natural  to  look 
at  the  question:  if  this  theory  is  not  taken  what 
theory  is  to  be  taken? 

1493.  We  are  only  concerned  with  that  in  this 
sense — that  we  may  say  (I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  we  shall  say),  that  some  one  or  other  of  those 
schemes  is  better  than  altering  Trinity  College  in 
regard  to  its  fundamental  position.  I do  not  know 
what  we  shall  do,  but  that  is  conceivable.  If  you 
think  that  your  Memorandum  is  very  relevant  to  that, 
we  must  listen  to  it,  but  I think  you  came  here 
rather  to  represent  the  Committee  of  the  Synod 
on  the  questions  they  had  considered ; is  not  that 
so? — If  you  rule  me  out  I am,  of  course,  bound  to 
bow  to  your  ruling,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  State- 
ment contains  the  history  of  this  question. 

1494.  I think  you  may  assume  that  the  history  of 
the  question  is  really  before  us,  and  that  we  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  that.  The  history  of  the  question 
was  gone  into  very  largely  before  Lord  Robertson’s 
Commission,  and,  as  I have  already  stated  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  all  that  is  before 
us? — Quite  so,  and  if  you  think  I ought  not  to  he 
heard  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I will  not 
persist. 

1495.  T am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  we 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  us,  and  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
curtail  you  in  any  way,  but  we  must  mete  out  the 
same  rule  to  other  witnesses  as  to  you,  and  if  every 
witness  were  to  give  ns  tbe  history  of  the  question 
I am  afraid  that  these  proceedings  would  tend  to 
perpetuity  ?— -I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  courtesy 
I have  received.  I would,  of  course,  have  liked  to 
put  my  points  before  the  Commission,  but  if  you 
are  unable  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  I am  satisfied  with 
your  ruling. 

1496.  Please  understand  also  that  you  must  not 
assume  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  in  any 
direction..  If  we  have  put  questions  to  you  in  a 
certain  direction,  it  is  because  we  want  to  get  your 
opinion,  and  not  because  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
in  the  contrary  direction  ? — I thank  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


N.  J.  SxNNOTr,  Esq.,  Representative  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Laymen, 
called  in  and  examined. 


1497.  C Hit  air  an. — I think  you  come  before  us  to  re- 
present the  Committee  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Lay- 
men 1 — Yes. 

1498.  That  I think  is,  so  to  speak,  a voluntary  As- 
sociation of  gentlemen  who  take  the  same  view  upon 
“is  question? — It  is. 

y°u  have  been  good  enough  to  present  us 
wcn.  a.  statement*  of  that  Committee.  That  State- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  points  out  the  objects  of  the 
Committee ; then  it  refers  to  the  late  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  the  action  of  the  Committee  before  it ; then, 
1?  certain  reasons  for  looking  for  a solution  in 
i Uf,lversi.ty  Dublin  and  rejecting  other  schemes  ; 

then,  it  deals  with  the  question  of  a separate 
'-Allege  under  the  Royal  University ; and,  finally,  it 
deals  with  the  Dunraven  scheme? — Yes. 

^.-Jhen,  I think  one  of  the  last  actions  of  the 
committee  has  been  embodied  in  a resolution  o! 

* Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
T rage  434.  § Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176), 


July  of  this  year — or,  rather,  not  a resolution,  but  a 
Statement§  ? — "Well,  as  I point  out,  that  Resolution 
was  in  the  first  instance  not  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but,  having  been,  adopted  by  a number  of 
other  persons,  it  met  our  views  in  general,  and  so  we 
passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  it. 

1501.  That  resolution  embodies,  does  it  not,  the 
chief  points  to  which  you  are  anxious  to  call  our  at- 
tention:— “We,  the  undersigned  Catholic  laymen, 
desire  to  place  on  record  our  conviction  that  no  solu- 
tion of  the  University  difficulty  in  Ireland,  based  upon 
Trinity  College  being  constituted  as  the  sole  College 
of  a National  University,  can  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory so  long  as  it  fails  to  provide  for: — (a.)  A sub- 
stantial representation,  from  the  start,  upon  the  Go- 
verning Body,  with  a power  of  expansion  of  such  re- 
presentation dependent  upon,  and  fairly  proportion- 
ate to,  the  number  of  students  whom  Catholics  send 
into  the  College,  and  the  academic  distinctions  which 
University  Education  in  Ireland  (Cd.  826),  1901. 

1906,  page  110. 
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they  may  there  win.”  Now,  that  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  interim  arrangement? — Certainly. 

1502.  Therefore,  I will,  with  your  permission,  pass 
it  over  in  the  first  instance,  and  come  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  permanent: — “ (b.)  The  establishment  of 
dual  Professorships  in,  at  least,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  and  in  History.”  Now,  do  you  conceive  that 
those  aTe  all  the  subjects  in  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  dual  Professorships? — Of  course,  by 
that  is  meant  dual  Professorships  on  a strictly  de- 
nominational basis.  I never  imagined  that  if  there 
were  a large  accession  of  students  to  Trinity  College, 
and  certainly  if  it  were  possible  that  the  Medical 
School  at  Cecilia-street,  and,  if  one  may  hope  for  it, 
the  College  at  Stephen’s  Green,  were  taken  over,  there 
would  not  be  other  Professorships. 

1503.  I was  speaking  of  dual  Professorships  with  re- 
gard to  religious  differences ; but  I may  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  I think,  in  the  year  1845  cer- 
tain amendments  of  the  scheme  then  before  the  public 
were  proposed  and  approved  by  the  Bishops,  and  one 
of  them  was  in  these  terms : — “ That  Roman  Catholic 
students  could  not  attend  the  Lectures  in  a.  large  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  were  specified,  including  Geology 
and  Anatomy,  without  exposing  their  faith  or  morals 
to  imminent  danger,  and  that  a dual  Professorship 
was  requisite  in  each  of  those  subjects”  ? — I am  well 
aware  that  that  was  the  statement  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  but  I would  prefer  you  should  address 
questions  upon  that  point  to  some  person  who  repre- 
sents them  ; but  before  the  last  Royal  Commission  Dr. 
O’ Dwyer  and  others  were  asked  questions  similar  to 
what  you  are  now  putting  as  to  the  College  or  Uni- 
versity— in  the  College  certainly  under  the  Royal 
University  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  establish — 
Dr.  O’ Dwyer  was  asked  the  specific  question  whether 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  have  a separate  Professor 
of  History,  and  he  said  he  thought  not,  and  I do  not 
think  there  was  a single  witness  who  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  separate  denominational  Profes- 
sors in  the  other  subjects. 

1504.  Then,  you.  think  the  Bishops  have  altered 
their  view? — I think  probably  that  is  so  ; I do  not 
think  there  was  a single  witness  who  said  that,  for 
instance,  in  Anatomy  a dual  Professorship  was  neces- 
sary— in  fact,  it  was  inconsistent,  too,  with  the  other 
principles  laid  down  by,  I think,  all  the  ecclesiastical 
witnesses — that  on  scientific  and  purely  secular  sub- 
jects, as  long  as  the  Professor  taught  his  subject  and 
nothing  else,  he  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The 
reason  that  we  suggest  the  dual  Professorship  in  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science,  and  in  History,  is  because,  I 
suppose,  that,  in  the  first  place,  on  educational 
grounds,  there  is  some  basis  for  the  opinion  that  on 
both  those  subjects  (and  I think  the  documents  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Commission  bear  this  out) 
they  take  here  a rather  narrow  view  of  the  question,  and 
certainly  we,  as  Catholics,  conceive  that  Philosophy — 
both  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy — in  many  respects 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and,'  certainly,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Theological  Course,  which  is  also,  of 
course,  one  of  the  conditions  that  we  make. 


1505.  Then,  to  go  on  to  the  other  requirements  (I 
do  not  know  that  we  shall  have  much  to  ask  you  upon 
them),  you  further  propose: — “ (c.)  The  religions  in- 
struction of  our  students  by  clergymen  of  our  own 
Church  ; (d.)  The  establishment  of  a Faculty  of 
Catholic  Theology  on  terms  of- full  equality  with  those 
enjoyed  by  Protestants;  (e.)  The  establishment  of  a 
chapel  for  our  students  within  the  College ; (f.)  The 
creation  of  a Council  or  other  body  to  secure  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  our 
students,  in  religion,  faith,  and  dogma.”  I think  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  just  one  question,  because  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  important.  The  scheme  which 
you  propose  is  obviously  one  for  mixed  education,  is 
it  not  ? — Well,  I should  like  to  qualify  that.  I have  a 
good  deal  to  say  upon  that,  and  I should  like  to  qualify 
it  very  much. 

1506.  By  all  means  do  so  ? — " Mixed  education  ” has 
been  used  as  a phrase  to  cover  such  an  immense  num- 
ber of  different  things,  that  it  entirely  depends  upon 
what  sense  the  term  is  nsed  in. 

1507.  I will  put  it  in  this  way: — Is  it,  in  your 
judgment,  a scheme  of  .mixed  education  in  Trinity 
College  within  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  nsed  by 
the  Bishops  in  their  document  of  the  25th  July  of  this 

year.  You  know  the  documentt  I am  referring  to 

I do. 


1508.  Is  it  a scheme  of  mixed  education  according 
to  that  document  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  as  used  in  that  document,  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  mixed  education  within  the  proper 
meaning — what  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I think 
the  only  " mixing  ” there  is  the  mixing  of  students 
together;  that  is  all  that  can  conceivably  be  objected 
to. 

1509.  Their  communication  with  one  another  in 

their  common  studies  ? — Yes.  What  I mean  is  this : 

In  the  scheme  here  proposed,  it  is  not  a secular  edu- 
cation, which  is  one  meaning  that  has  been  attached 
to  “ mixed  education,”  because  it  is  not  merely  secu- 
lar, seeing  that  religious  instruction  is  provided.  It 
is  not  any  scheme  of  proselytising,  or  possible  prose- 
lytising, because  that  is  provided  against.  It  is  not 
a scheme  by  which  Catholic  faith  can  be  undermined, 
because  that  is  also  provided  against.  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  are  distinctively  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors in  the  essential  subjects  of  Theology  and  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science  and  History.  I mean,  when  it 
is  reduced  to  that,  the  “mixing”  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  mixing  the  students  alone,  and,  with  regard 
to  that,  I cannot  find,  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
subject,  and  looking  at  what  has  been  done  and  al- 
lowed in  other  countries,  that  that  is  at  all  an  in- 
superable objection.* 

1510.  I think  I have  seen  “ mixed  education  ” some- 
where defined  as  education  to  some  degree — to  some 
extent — by  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? — I do  not  remember  that  definition. 

1511.  Now,  I will  take  you  back  to  that  paragraph 
in  the  Bishops’  document,  which  seems  to  show  that 
what  they  mean  by  “ mixed  education  ” there  is  some- 
thing other  than  “(1.)  A University  for  Catholics; 
(2.)  A new  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin;  and 
(3.)  a new  College  in  the  Royal  University.”  It  is 
something  other  than  those  three.  I am  quoting  from 
the  last  paragraph  of  that  paper  : — “ To  sum  up  then, 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  feel 
that  they  are  safe  in  stating  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  would  be  prepared  to  accept  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing solutions: — (1.)  A University  for  Catholics; 
(2.)  a new  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin;  (3.) 
a new  College  in  the  Royal  University ; but  that  on 
no  account  would  they  accept  any  scheme  of  Mixed 
Education  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.”  Now,  does 
your  scheme  come  within  any  of  the  three  subject  mat- 
ters which  would  be  accepted  by  the  Bishops  ?— I think 
my  statement  makes  it  quite  clear  that  as  regards  the 
two  schemes  of  a College  for  Catholics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  .and  a reorganised  and  adapted  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — or  Trinity  College,  which  is  the 
same  thing — we  do  not  definitely  pronounce  in  favour 
of  one  or  the  other,  except  that  we  suggest  that  pos- 
sibly a solution  obtained  by  consent,  so  to  speak,  for 
an  adapted  and  reorganised  University  of  Dublin 
would  be  possibly  more  attainable.  But  as  regards  the 
other,  you  ask  me  the  question  whether  any  of  these 
schemes  are  within  our  view  ; we  say  that  a College 
for  Catholics  in  Dublin  University  would  not  be  re- 
jected provided  it  satisfies  the  conditions  set  out  in 
paragraph  four ; but,  in  further  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, it  seems  possible  from  this  statement  of  the 
Bishops,  and  from  other  statements,  and  from  what 
we  know  has  been  passed  already  in  the  resolutions 
and  so  on,  that  some  of  those  conditions  are  not  such 
as  they  might  approve  of.  For  instance,  effective 
academic  government  (I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about 
this)  after  a temporary  period.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  atmosphere  and  complexion  of  the  College  should 
be  that  which  the  Professors  and  the  students  and  the 
Faculties  make  it.  Then,  of  course,  the  second  is  ac- 
cepted—no  religious  test.  With  regard  to  point  No.  4 
— “ Joint  examination  for  Degrees  and  standard  of 
studies  to  he  under  the  University  Governing  Body 

it  seems  quite  clear  that  if  the  College  is  to  be  such 
as  is  proposed  by  the  late  Royal  Commission,  under 
which  each  College  was  to  have  a separate  Profes- 
soriate and  separate  Courses,  and  were  even  to  exa- 
mine for  their  own  Degree,  and  the  only  function  of 
the  University  was  to  fix  the  standard,  although  that 
standard  might  be  a varying  standard  in  each  Col- 
lege, we  say  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  What- 
ever our  Committee  may  have  differences  of  opinion 
upon  (and  these  are  mainly  upon  the  point,  I think, 
of  feasibility  as  between  one  solution  and  the  other), 
they  are  absolutely  agreed  about  that. 

1512.  Mr.  Butcher. — I think  I ought  to  correct  you 
on  one  point.  The  late  Commission  recommended  that 


* Note  added  Ip  Wi/nr.rr.  See  on  these  points  Qnestions  743  to  751,  Vol.  I.,  App.  First  Report  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education,  p.  56,  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  evidence, 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  80. 
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there  should  be  University  Examiners  in  order  to 
secure  a uniform  standard  between  the  College  exami- 
nations?— I am  aware  that  there  were  to  be  external 
Examiners,  but  as  the  Courses  were  to  be  separate 
and  the  Professoriate  separate,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  would  be  necessarily  a common  standard. 
To  come  to  No.  5 and  No.  6,  the  whole  conception  of 
what  we  had  of  the  College  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a College  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  there  is  free  association  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  which,  as  I understand,  it  is  competent,  and 
even  common  for  a student  to  select  his  Tutors  and  to 
attend  the  Lectures  of  a person  outside  his  own  Col- 
lege, and  where  there  would  not  be,  either  theoretically 
or  in  practice,  so  to  speak,  a wall  thrown  up  between 
the  two  Colleges ; and,  of  course  (and  this  brings  me 
to  paragraph  seven),  to  come  again  to  the  question  of 
mixing,  we  were  absolutely  against  any  solution  which 
would  set  up  a bar  to  the  free  mixing  of  students  of 
different  denominations,  provided  there  were  adequate 
security  given  for  their  religious  beliefs  and  religious 
instruction. 

1513.  Chairman. — Of  course,  the  history  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  shows  the  great  iafiuence  of 
the  Reman  Catholic  Episcopate  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  institutions  ?■ — I quite  agree. 

1514.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Trinity 
College  were  modified  so  as  to  give  effect  to  all  those 
conditions  which  were  imposed  or  suggested  by  the 

d re'll m ent.  sioned  hsr  flip  r’r+T.oUp  l = ;+,r 
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1520.  You  will,  of  course,  agree  with  me  that  the 
question  whether  any  scheme  which  we  may  propose 
would  or  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierachy  is  a very  important  one?— No  doubt. 

1521.  Do  you  think  you  could  give  us  anything  be- 
yond a hope  that  they  may  relax.  I mean,  is  there 
any  evidence  in  that  direction? — In  the  first  place  I 
oan  only  point  out  that  that  Statement  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Bishops  was  written  before  this  offer, 
or  this  suggestion,  by  the  Fellows  and  ex-Fellows  and 
Professors  of  Trinity  was  thrown  out,  and  I may  say 
that  personally  that  offer  or  suggestion  was  certainly 
more,  in  some  respects,  than  I had  ever  expected,  not 
of  course  that  I should  not  wish  it  to  be  still  further 
enlarged,  but  I never  conceived,  for  instance,  that  it 
would  be  openly  suggested  that  there  should  be  a clean 
sweep  of  the  existing  Governing  Body,  and  as  that 
document  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Bishops  was 
written  before  that,  of  course  they  could  not  have  had 
it  in  their  minds. 


1522.  But  since  the  publication  of  the  Bishops’ 
Statement  has  there  been  any  manifestation,  or  ex- 
pression, of  a modified  opinion,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy? — There  have  been  personal  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  joint 
action. 


document  signed  by  the  Catholic  laity  in  July  of  this 
year,  such  a scheme  would  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ? — You  mean  an  adapted 
University  of  Dublin,  as  apart  from  the  College? 

1515.  Yes? — Well,  I sincerely  hope  so.  The  only 
thing  I can  say  is  that  the  Bishops  in  England  were 
at  one  time — in  1864 — equally  opposed  to  Catholics 
going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  fact,  I think,  if 
I am  right— -I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I am,  but 
1 think  their  Statement  upon  that  question  rather 
amounted  to  a prohibition  instead  of  a warning,  as 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
Trinity  College.  In  fact,  as  I know  personally — al- 
though I have  not  tho  document  before  me — it  was  the 
rule  that  before  a student  could  go  to  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  he  had  to  ask  for  and  get  the  consent  of 
his  own  Bishop. 

1516.  I think  there  was  a notorious  division  of 
opinion  between  two  of  the  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  on  that  point — 

Cardinal  'NTpwrman  


Cardinal  Newman  taking  one  point  of  view,  and  Car- 
dinal Manning  the  other  ?— Oh,  yes  ; that  was  when 
Cardinal  Newman  proposed  to  open  a College,  or 
Rouse  of  Residence  and  afterwards. 


1517.  Cardinal  Manning  opposed  that,  and  for  a 
tims  successfully,  and,  then,  after  a time,  the  rule  was 
relaxed  .—I  have  here  (and  it  is  extremely  interesting) 
tne  two  documents  which  show  the  history  of  that.* 


1518.  But  to  go  back  to  the  Irish  Episcopate?— 
ies;  well,.  I have  some  hopes  that  they  would  relax 
tne  monitions  which  they  have  issued  on  the  subject. 


nAt1  v Bu,t  Polic7  of  opposing  the  attendance  of 
catholic,  students  at  Colleges  where  education  was 
p . ,n  -py  non-Catholic  teachers  has  been  consistently 
heid,  has  it  not,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
OnfWTiVr  i7er  shortly  after  the  formation  of 

College?— It  was  not  the  question  of  non-. 

Sm,+te*wr3^°ne’  many  others’‘  but  1 “ay 
theif  lesoIut,°11  was  passed  in  1897, 
and  hwwIe  WefeJ°  156  ,no  tests  in  a new  institution, 
stand  * w T,e.801Iu1tlon  they  recognised,  as  I under- 


mittpd  I undersfc°od  that  it  was  ad- 

tied  before  the  late  Commission  that  there  was  to 
Md  fW  X temp^3Iy  Period.  academic  government, 
should  be^in  !PP0J?tment  and (dismissal  of  Professors 
rights  of  Body  subject  to  certain 

the  thiL?°a+w  °!J1Slt0,rs-.  K to  me  that 
their  atHfL  that  theJ  5dmit  completely  changed 
fore  T w as,regards  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  there- 
they  may  further  change.  I 
students  ^ nmWirf  6jCepfc  38  regards  the  mixing  of 
mitM  if  tw  n^TrytAmgTeIse  tas  been  ad- 
wiR  Afcfcdt  d6i  wbat,1’  of  course,  hope 
Prnf«.Ar1~,.,a  Dfciaratiop  to  be  required  of  the 


and  Cambridge  Act. 


1523.  Have  those  personal  expressions  of  opinion 
been  favourable  or  otherwise? — I would  rather  not  go 
into  that,  because  I was  most  unwillingly  brought  into 
the  controversy,  and  I advocated  from  the  first,  that 
there  should  be  a round  table  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  when  you  ask  me  whether  there  has  been 
any  further  expression  of  opinion,  I would  ask  the 
Commission  to  look  at  an  article  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  of  October,  1906, t written  by 
a Professor  of  Theology  in  Maynooth  College,  and 
certainly  this  article  answers  the  question  which  you 
put  to  me  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  whether  I was 
opposed,  or  the  Bishops  were  opposed,  to  mixed  edu- 
cation, because  it  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  “ mixed 
education  ” there  is  used  in  a most  qualified  and 
limited  sense.  There  are  two  or  three  things  pointed 
out  in  that  article ; in  the  first  place  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  warning  addressed  to  the  Queen’s  College 
was  issued  in  view  of  the  very  special  circumstances  of 
the  time.  It  was  issued  at  a time  when  of  course  none 
of  the  tests  were  removed  from  either  the  English  or 
the  . Irish  Universities,  when  there  was  a general 
spirit  of  infidelity,  when  there  were  various  attempts 
at  proselytising  in  Ireland;  and  the  Professor  points 
out — I think  at.  page  324 — that  he  very  much  regrets 
that  at  that  time  the  Bishops  did  not  provide  for 
those  spiritual  necessities  which  they  said  were 
neglected  by  the  Queen’s  College  scheme — so  much  as 
to  say  that  the  Bishops  should  have  appointed  at  that 
time  the  Chaplains,  and  given  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  even  now  it  is  a 
pity  that  Catholics  do  not  go,  for  instance,  to  Cork 
and  Galway,  and  train  that  Professoriate  which  would 
be  necessary  if  there  was  to  be  any  Catholic  institution, 
or  any  kind  of  institution  for  Catholics.  He  says 
further : “We  complain  that  Protestants  get  all  the 
positions  in  Galway  Queen’s  College.  But  while  only 
very  few  Catholic  students  go  there,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect that  Catholics  will  be  appointed  to  teach  Protes- 
tant and  Presbyterian  students  from  the  North  of 
Ireland?  And  if  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  were  re- 
constituted to-morrow  on  Catholic  lines,  and  if  we 
got  a College  for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  have  we  Catho- 
lics ready  to  fill  the  Professorships  in  these  Colleges 
and  in  the  seminaries  ? Shall  we  be  Teady  when — if 
ever — the  education  difficulty  is  finally  solved  ” ? I 
point  out  that  supposing  to-morrow  we  were  given  an 
institution  for  Catholics,  where  are  the  Professors  to 
come  from?  Dr.  O’Dwyer  pointed  out— I think  I 
have  his  words  here — before  the  late  Commission  that 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  have  complete  control  of  the 
Secondary  schools,  were  without  University  education. 
Tt  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  lay  teachers. 
He  says,  in  Volume  I.,  Question  324 : In  the  case  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  this  is  very  serious ’’—that  is, 
the  absence  of  higher,  education — “ as  well  for  them- 
selves as  for  general  education.  Almost  all  Secondary 
education  in  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In 
almost  every  diocese  there  is  a seminary,  which  is  the 
school  both  for  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  Colleges 
and  laymen.  In  these  diocesan  schools  there  are 
from  3,000  to  4,000  boys.  The  clergy  that  teach  them 


. . 'have  never  received  a true  education.”  He  develops 

...  ■ 

, (-•)  Instruct!! 

T See  page  414. 
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that  at  very  great  length,  and  says  that  “ There  are 
no  laymen  competent  to  teach  at  all.”  Of 
course  that  last  expression  is  perhaps  rather  strong, 
because  there  is  a competent  staff  of  a very  limited 
kind  at  University  College,  but  the  President  of 
the  University  College  has  admitted  that  with  regard 
to  Science  and  Mathematics  he  has  had  to  get  the 
assistance  of  Protestants,  and  unquestionably  if  there 
was  to  be  a full  University  we  must  go  for  help  out- 
side. 

1524.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — But  why  should  we 
not  go  outside  ? — I do  not  see  why ; I am  in  favour  of 
it;  but  I am  trying  to  answer  the  difficulty  which  is 
put  to  me. 

1525.  There  is  no  objection  upon  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  at  present  to  a College  in  which 
a number  of  the  Professors  should  be  Protestant? — 
No,  certainly  not,  in  theory. 

1526.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  its  being  a Col- 
lege to  which  Protestants  should  be  freely  eligible, 
nor  any  objection  to  there  being  no  tests? — Quite  so. 

1527.  Chairman. — The  writer  of  this  article  deals 
with  this  rather : he  says,  “ The  presence  of  a few 
non-Catholic  teachers  or  students  in  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity would  not  prevent  the  formal  approval  of  the 
University  ; the  University  would  receive  approbation, 
and  the  presence  of  the  few  non-Catholics  would  be 
said  to  be  tolerated”? — Yes;  I had  noticed  that 
passage. 

Lord  Chief  BARbN. — But  the  Hierarchy  have  ad- 
mitted long  since  that  in  any  institution  which  might 
be  founded  there  are  not  to  be  tests. 

1528.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make 
your  statement  continuously,  without  questions  being 
put  to  you? — Thank  you;  I have  tried  to  make  it  as 
short  as  possible. 

1529.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  the  Commission 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  fully;  you  represent  a very 
important  body  ? — You  must  please  stop  me  if  I seem 
to  exceed  in  any  degree  the  limits  of  your  inquiry. 

I first  of  all  looked  into  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
matter,  to  discover  what  was  the  original  purpose  and 
design  of  this  University,  as  to  whether  it  was  national 
or  intended  for  all  classes  of  graduates  or  not,  and 
probably,  as  you  will  have  other  evidence  upon  that, 

I need  not  go  into  that  part  of  the  subject. 

1530.  I shall  be  very  glad,  foT  one,  to  hear  you  fully 
upon  that;  it  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  our 
Commission? — I have  a few  facts,  and  I will  just 
mention  the  authorities,  and  then  the  Commission  can 
refer  to  them  for  themselves.  The  first  public  step 
towards  its  foundation  was  taken  by  James  Stani- 
hurst,  who,  it  is  said  (and  the  authorities  for  the 
statement  are  Mr.  Urwick  and  Mr.  Macneile  Dixon, 
both  Protestants,  and  holders  of  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin),  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  time  of  both  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  said_  also,  a Catholic.  Catholics  joined  in 
subscribing  towards  its  establishment,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Caroline  period  that  tests  were  set  up,  Pro- 
testant religious  observances  enjoined,  and  Fellow- 
ships confined  to  clerics  of  the  Established  Church. 
By  the  original  Elizabethan  Charter  the  College  was 
self-governed,  and  free  from  State  or  Episcopalian 
interference.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  early  his- 
tory, the  State,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  and  finally  by 
the  Act  of  1873,  abandoned  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
College  and  the  University  as  a close  corporation  for 
Protestants.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869  ended  the 
recognition  of  a State  Teligion  in  Ireland ; all  religions 
were  thenceforth  to  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  when 
therefore,  the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1873  defined  the 
objects  of  the  measure— that  " the  benefits  of  Trinitv 
College  and  of  the  University,  and  of  the  schools  in 
the  University,  as  places  of  religion  should  be  lendered 
freely  accessible  to  the  nation  ’’—the  Legislature  must 
have  intended  to  include  the  whole  nation  and  the 
religion  of  the  majority.  As  no  party  or  creed  in 
Ireland  desires  purely  secular  education— that  is  to 
sav  educaion  without  religions  instruction— the  only 
plan  of  .making  a University  and  its  schools  as  places 
ot  religion  and  learning  accessible  to  the  nation  (in 
the  words  of  the  Preamble)  is  to  give  opportunity 
equally  lo  all  in  respect  of  educational  facilities,  re- 
ligious observance,  and  religions  and  dogmatic  teach- 

Alteration  in  methods  of  government  is 
machinery  which  helps  to  this  end.  That  is  to  say, 
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in  other  words,  it  was  illusory  in  substance  to  offer  us 
a Divinity  School  and  religious  instruction,  if  that 
Divinity  School  was  to  be  under  a body  which  was 
de  facto  Protestant,  and  perhaps  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  members  of  a different  religion.  And  in 
further  explanation  of  the  Committee’s  attitude  to- 
wards what  I may  call  the  Trinity  College  proposals 

although  we  wish  to  preserve,  so  to  speak,  a benevolent 
neutrality  as  between  a College  in  a University  and 
this  reorganised  and  adapted  College — I would  like 
shortly  to  refer  to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  question 
For  a long  time  the  Catholics  have,  so  to  speak,  been 
“ knocking  at  the  door  of  Trinity  College,  or  rather 
complaining  that  it  was  only  half  open,  and  in  criticis- 
ing strongly  its  de  facto  Protestant  constitution,  Pro- 
testant atmosphere,  and  absence  of  special  dogmatic 
and  religious  teaching  facilities  for  Cotholics,  pre- 
sumably the  removal  of  these  objectionable  features 
was  desired  as  a possible  alternative,  and  not  merely 
that  they  should  remain  and  become  the  basis  of  a 
similar  claim  on  the  part  of  Catholics  for  equal 
privileges.  I am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  denied 
(until,  at  any  rate,  recently)  that  the  claim  for 
equality  could  be  met  by  levelling  down  as  well  as  by 
levelling  up — that  is  to  say,  equal  opportunities  to  be 
given  within  the  University  and  College  instead  of 
outside  it.  There  has  been  a phrase  constantly  used 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  “Hands  off  Trinity.” 
Now  “ Hands  off  Trinity  ” was  not  a Catholic  cry  at 
all,  and  I do  not  know  who  invented  it. 

1531.  It  has  been  explained  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  about  it,  and  I think  it  may  be  left  out  of 
account  ?— -Then  I will  drop  the  phrase,  and  say  that 
the  principle  was  not  ours.  In  fact  when  phrases  of 
that  sort  were  used,  there  was  some  talk  in  the  Press 
about  their  narrowness,  but  the  policy  now  seems  to  be 
rather  the  other  way,  and  it  is  said,  “ We  will  allow 
your  monopoly  or  narrowness,  but  that  monopoly  and 
that  narrowness  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  another 
claim  by  us.”  With  that  I have  no  sympathy, 
and  I do  not  think  that  our  Committee  have  any 
sympathy  with  it.  Now,  I would  like  to  refer,  if  yon 
will  permit  me,  to  some  very  remarkable  facts.  From 
the  beginning  of  Ca/tholic  Emancipation — from  its 
first  inauguration  by  the  Act  of  1793,  I find  a consis- 
tent attitude,  certainly  by  Catholic  laymen,  in  respect 
of  this  question.  They  have  constantly,  as  I have  said, 
been  “ knocking  at  the  door  ” of  Trinity,  and  down 
to  1875,  when  the  Synod  of  Maynooth  passed  a iesoln- 
tj011  applying  the  warning  which  had  been  given  as  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges  to  Trinity,  I do  not  find  any- 
.a.  ^Sg^tion  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  that  Catholics  were  wrong,  so  to  speak,  in 
seeking  to  make  Trinity  open,  or  that  they  were 
to  S°  there.  Now,  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1793,  the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  opened  Trinity  to 
Catholics,  did  a great  many  things  besides  doing  that. 
It  abolished  the  Oaths  and  it  allowed  the  Franchise, 
and  I want  to  point  out  that  most  of  the  things  that 
it  did  were  done  in  pursuance  of  the  petition  of  a body 
called  the  Catholic  Association,  which  at  that  time 
was  launched  on  a democratic  basis  by  counties ; and 
one  of  the  things  this  Association  sought  for  was  this 
very  thing,  the  opening  of  the  University.  Plowden’s 
History*  has  a very  full  .account  of  their  proceedings, 
and  protests  were  made  by  the  general  Committee  in 
Council  in  1792,  before  the  Act  passed,  against  various 
disabilities — professions  shut  to  them  and  so  on,  and  at 
the  end  they  say  they  are  excluded  from  the  Bench,  the 
Bank,  the  Exchange,  and  the  University.  There  was 
a Petition  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Pre- 
lates and  Laymen,  which  is  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  signed  not  only  by  the 
Committee  but  signed  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  of  the  time,  and  I have  here  the  text  of  the 
Petition  and  the  signatures.  Amongst  other  things 
they  set  out  their  grievances,  and  one  of  the  things  they 
set  out  is  that  they  are  shut  out  from  the  University. 
When  the  Act  passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Crown  thanking  the  Crown 
tor  the  removal  of  disabilities.  That  is  to  be  found 
m Plowden  s History.  Now,  I want  to  point  out  that 
Maynooth  was  founded  in  1795,  in  consequence  of  a 
Petition  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  to  endow  seminaries 
tor  the  education  of  their  clergy. 

1532  Chairman.— Was  it  for  the  education  of  their 
clergy  ?_WeU,  that  was  their  object. 

,,  -*-533.  It  was  not  in  terms — it  was  general?— No, 
he  terms  under  which  it  was  sanctioned  were  quite 


Francis  Plowden,  1803,  pp.  406,  448,  619,  el 
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general,  but  the  Petition  of  the  Bishops  was  confined 
to  that.  Now,  although  it  is  historical  matter,  per- 
haps all  this  answers  the  question  you  put  to  me  as 
to  what  the  attitude  of  the  Bishops  is,  or  may  be. 

1534.  I do  not  wish  to  stop  you,  but  do  you  think 
we  need  go  very  deeply  into  the  history  of  1793? — I 
will  make  it  as  short  as  possible.  In  their  Petition 
they  say  that  although  the  education  in  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  well  adapted  to  form  men  for  the  various 
departments  of  public  business,  yet,  for  various  reasons 
which  they  set  out,  the  education  in  such  a University 
would  not  be  at  all  adapted  to  students  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  Catholic 
Laity  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  Act  of  1793,  and 
then  from  1830  down  to  1846  there  were  various  at- 


tempts, bv  Shell,  by  Wyse,  by  Dr.  Heron,  and  by  Mr. 

Fagan,  Member  for  Cork,  in  Parliament  to  open  the 
University  and  its  offices  and  emoluments  altogether  Oct.  19,  1906. 
for  Catholics;  and  I find  (and  I have  read  most  of  — 
their  speeches  on  the  subject)  that  throughout  their  N- J-  Symott, 
great  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  modify  religious  E3q> 
animosities  and  those  differences  which  thev  say  were 
based  on  ignorance,  one  class  of  another.'  Now,  in 
Mr.  Wyse’s  book  on  Educ.it icnal  Reform,  you  will  find 
that  both  in  1830  and  in  1844  he  sought  to  open  the 
University,  and  he  said  throughout — I presume  as 
we  would  say  now — “ If  that  cannot  be  done  by  any 
possible  means,  then  we  must  have  a separate  institu- 
tion.”* 


After  a short  adjournment. 


1535.  Will  you  please  go  on? — I was  pointing  out 
that  Richard.  Lalor  Sheil,  who  worked  with  O’Con- 
nell in  obtaining  Catholic  Emancipation,  moved  in 
Parliament  in  1834  to  admit  Catholics  to  Scholarships 
and  secular  Fellowships.  And  in  1845  Mr.  Denis 
Caulfield  Heron,  afterwards  Queen’s  Counsel  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  was  elected  by  marks  a Scholar  of 
Trinity  College.  He  was  defeated  after  a long  and  ex- 

Eensive  suit  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Scholarship, 
ut  he  spent  a great  deal  of  time,  and  he  wrote  a book, 
“Heron’s  Constitutional  History  of  Trinity  College," 
which  was  published  in  1847.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted, 
seeing  what  the  tone  of  that  book  was,  that  it  was 
published  in  the  year  after  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had 
been  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  book  was 
published  in  the  throes  of  the  discussion  at  the  time 
as  to  mixed  education,  and  Heron’s  book  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  the  first  place,  what  I 
briefly  dwelt  on  that  Trinity  College  was  originally  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  and  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  ; and,  secondly,  I be- 
lieve that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  the  Scholarship, 
but  that  at  any  rate  all  the  offices  in  Trinity  College 
should  be  opened  to  Catholics,  and  that  they  should 
freely  go  there.  At  pago  ninety-eight  of  that  book  he 
says  that  the  small  number  of  Catholic  students  at 
Trinity  College  arises  not  by  reason  of  either  prohibi- 
tion or  warning  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  from  the 
simple  fact  that  the  emoluments  of  the  University  are 
not  open  to  them  ; and,  of  course,  he  points  out,  too, 
that  the  fact  that  the  emoluments  of  the  University 
were  only  open  to  Protestants,  especially  the  Scholar- 
ships, lent  itself  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a temp- 
tation to  Proselytism.  He  gives  us  the  number  of 
Catholic  students  there  at  that  time,  120,  that  is  about 
onwightli  of  the  whole  at  that  time.  And  at  page 
185  he  practically  uses  the  language  that  the  Catholics 
used  fifty  years  before,  and  says,  “ Emancipation  should 
have  begun  here  rather  than  in  other  places.  Did  not 
exclusion  remain  fixed  in  educational  monopoly  sec- 
tenmi  feud  might  long  ago  have  died  away.”  Now, 
J7r-.  •^aSau  was  M.P.  for  Cork  in  1854,  and  he  moved 
thai  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  be  opened  up  in 
ali  aspects,  and  there  was  a most  instructive  debate, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  M.P.  for 
-knnis,  used  a remarkable  phra.se.  Both  Cork  and 
■&nius  wetre  Catholic  constituencies,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. who  was  afterwards  Lord  Fitzgerald,  a Lord  of 
Appeal,  was  a Catholic,  of  course.  He  said,  “ It  was 
certainly  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  a large  ma- 
.wnty  of  the  persons  who  belonged  to  the  College  were 
-rrotestants.  But  why  was  this  ? Simply  because,  al- 
ough  Catholics  could  be.  educated  there,  they  could 
not  be  members  of  the  Governing  Body  or  gain  any  of 
, ® honours  of  the  University,  and  they  would,  there- 
..J'’  n°h  send  their  children  to  an  institution  where 
ev  were  not  on  an  equality  with  Protestants,  but 
ply  tolerated.”  . Now,  I am  not  aware  that  in  that 
expression  of  opinion,  and  there  were  many  others  of 
tne  same  kind,  it  was  ever  hinted  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  mere  mixing  of  students,  but  it  was 
Panted  out  that  the  Professorships  and  all  the  offices 
e closed  to  Catholics,  and  that  that  was  what  pro- 
wzs  causa  of  T'he  atmosphere  which  they 

7,^  “ 1870  there  were  the,  Resolutions 

laymen,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has 
iv  7 before  the  previous  Commission  what 

^ose  resolutions  was.  Now.  I have  read 
whS.  19  apparent  that 

resnl,i«he  ^ollc  ,body  then  were  framing  special 
resolutions  stating  their  grievances— and  this  was  be- 


fore the  Aot  of  1873 — they  did  not  at  all  ask  in  terms 
for  a separate  denominational  institution.  What  they 
asked  for  was  equality,  the  removing  of  conscientious 
objections,  and  a change  in  the  system  of  University 
education.  They  used  the  word  “ change,”  a change 
in  the  system  that  would  give  them  equality.  The 
phrases  used  were  substantially  equality  in  repre- 
sentation, I think,  educational  facilities,  and  so  on. 
Now,  in  1875  there,  was  a Synod  of  Maynooth,  and  that 
was  the  first  time  there  was  any  prohibition  or  warning 
against  Trinity  College,  and  I have  not  the  exact 
words. 

Chairman. — We  need  not  trouble  you  about  having 
the  eixact  words. 

1536.  Lobd  Chief  Baron.—  They  are  in  the  Refort 
of  the  former  Commission? — But,  curiously,  this  was 
not  before  the  previous  Royal  Commission  as  proceed- 
ings of  former  Synods  were.  The  proceedings  of  this 
Synod  were  not. 

1537.  Mr.  Butcher. — Where  are  they  to  be  found? 
— The  collection  is  described  as  “Acta  et  Beer  eta 
Synodi  Plenariae  apud  Maynutiam,”  but  I have  not 
it  here. 

1538.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Have  you  an  extract 
from  it,  Mr.  Synnott  ?— It  is  appended  to  Dr.  Hogan’s 
book  or  pamphlet,  " Irish  Catholics  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege,” at  page  140.  And  the  ground  of  it  is  remark- 
able. The  ground  of  that  prohibition  is  not  because 
of  this  mixed  education.  The  phrase  “mixed  educa- 
tion ” is  never  used,  but  it  says,  “ It  seemed  to  us  to 
enact  the  same  with  regard  to  the  non-Catholic  College 
of  Dublin,  and  eo  vel  magis  quia  in  Academiam  illam 
recenter  induetum  est  systema  Educationis  mere  secu- 
lars ” — “ the  more  on  the  ground  that  re- 
cently to  that  institution  or  University  there 
has  been  recently  brought  in  a system  of  edu- 
cation merely  secular  ” ; and  therefore  the  ground 
of  it.  was  that  the.  Act  of  1873  had  passed.  And 
that  is  more  clear  in  the  contemporary  pastoral  of 
Cardinal  Cullen,  which  you  will  have  in  the  body  of 
Maynooth  Statutes  to  which  I have  referred,  and  he 
puts  it  quite  clearly  that  Trinity  College  under  the 
Act  of  1873  had  become  a godless  College,  and  that, 
therefore,  that  was  the  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons, 
why  the  warning  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
applied  to  Trinity  College. 

1539.  Chair  man. — It  was  rather  hard  for  Trinity 
College  to  be  accused  of  being  godless  and  of  being 
too  godly? — That  wan  inconsistent  with  the  line  taken 
on  this  point  in  1870.  The  statement  was  that  Trinity 
College  has  been  distinctly  the  great  Protestant  nur- 
sery of  the  Established  Church  both  in  the  past  and 
now.  My  object  is  not  to  point  out  inconsistencies, 
but  to  point  out  what  the  Catholic  case  with  regard  to 
Trinity  College  was  officially  from  1793  down  to  1875. 

1540.  Does  it  amount  to  prohibition  ? — There  never 
was  prohibition. 

1541.  There  never  has  been  prohibition? — There 
never  has  been.  It  recites  the  rescript  of  1850.  It 
recites  the  warning  as  to,  Maynooth.  Well,  of  course 
there  was  prohibition  as  to  the  clergy  taking  office ; 
there  was  that,  prohibition  ; but  there  was  only  a warn- 
ing as  regards  the  body  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  a re- 
markable thing,  and  Dr.  Coghlan  in  that  pamphlet 
points  out  that  the  prohibition  as  to ' ecclesiastics  ac- 
cepting office  in  Universities  was  not  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Statutes  as  regards  Trinity  College — and 
I hope  that  is  of  good  omen.  • Perhaps  I had  better 
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_ take  up  the  subject  of  mixed  education  here,  as  I was 

asked  a question  about  it.  The  subject  is  rather  a 

Gel.  is,  1906.  difficult  one,  and  perhaps  I had  better  shortly  state 
— what  I wish  put  on  the  notes  on  the  subject.  And  of 
J.  Synnott,  COurse  this  question  as  to  whether  Protestants  and 
“9-  Catholics  should  mix  together  is  involved  in  the  ques- 

tion of  a University  scheme  or  College  scheme  as  we 
look  upon  it.  The  phrase  “ mixed  education  ” was 
used  first,  as  far  as  I can  see,  with  regard  to  primary 
education  when  the  Kildare  Place  Society  established 
their  schools,  and  during  the  controversy  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a National  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion. The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  Transferred  to  the 
question  of  higher  education  in  relation  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  controversy,  but  apparently  covered  quite 
different  principles  and  ideas,  that  is  secular  education, 
or  irreligious  atmosphere,  or  non-Catholic  profes- 
soriate, or  the  absence  of  any  voice  or  govern- 
ment by  the  Bishops.  It  seems  to  cover  all  these 
things,  but  it  is  a rather  remarkable  phrase,  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  used  officially  in  the  rescript  from 
Rome,  nor  does  it  seem  to  bei  used  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Synods.  That  is  the  phrase  “ mixed  education  ” 
does  not.  There  is  a very  good  account  of  the  whole 
controversy  given  by  Gavan  Dufiy — of  course  Gavan 
Duffy  was  a Catholic — and  it  is  given  in  Gavan  Duffy’s 
“Young  Ireland.”  I have  the  cheap  edition,  and  at 
pages  252  and  262  he  points  out  there  that  the  con- 
troversy never  was  as  to  the  mere  mixing  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  students  in  itself.  In  page  254,  where 
he  is  commenting  on  the  proposals  made  by  the  Bishops 
he  says,  “ The  Bishops  accepted  the  principle  of  mixed 
education  provided  there  were  adequate  safeguards 
against  Proselytism  ” ; and  he  quotes  the  Bishops’  re- 
quirements, that  the  Bishops  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Professors  instead  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  Professors  should  be  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Crown ; and  he  points  out  that  the 
question  of  the  mixing  of  students  did  not  arise,  and 
he  states  that  the  whole  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  at 
that  time,  Davis,  Gavan  Duffy,  Dillon,  Smith  O’Brien, 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  urged  that  Protestants 
and  Catholics  should  be  educated  together,  and  that 
that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  Queen’s  College  scheme,  provided  there 
should  be  security  fer  religious  belief  and  religions  ob- 
servances ; and,  of  course,  they  did  support  the 
Bishops’  view  that  there  should  be  some  assurance  that 
a fair  proportion  of  the  Chairs  should  be  held  by 
Catholics.  Davis  summed  up  the  thing  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  quoted  by  Gavan  Duffy,  "The  objections  to 
separate  education  were  numerous.  The  reasons  for  it 
were  reasons  for  separate  life,  for  mutual  animosities, 
for  penal  laws,  and  for  religious  wars.”  Of  course, 
they  may  be  rather  rhetorical,  but  there  it  stands. 
Now,,  it-  is  remarkable  that  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
principle  as  amended  were  signed  by  a number  of 
Catholic  gentlemen.  Their  names  are  given  here,  at 
page  163.  “ The  petitioners  admitted  that  the  proposal 
to  educate  students  of  different  creeds  together,  and  to 
leave  open  the  emoluments  and  honours  to  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations,  would  tend  to  promote 
charity  and  extinguish  religious  feuds  in  Ireland.  But 
the  measure  was  defective  in  not  providing  religious 
instruction  for  youths  removed  from  the  care  of  their 
parents,  and  in  giving  the  selection  and  control  of  the 
professors  to  the  Crown.”  f“  Young  Ireland,”  bv  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Irish  People's  Edition,  vol.  I., 
page  163-1  But  it  is  remarkable  that  amongst  those 
agning  were  Mr.  John  O’Hagan,  who  was  afterwards  a 
Professor  of  the  late  Catholic  University  under  Dr 
Newman,  and  Mr.  D.  7.  M'Carthy,  who  held  a 
position  afterwards ; and  amongst  others  who  sup- 
ported the  netition  was  Thomas  O’Hagan,  after- 
wards Lord  O’Hagan,  Mr.  Heron,  who  was.  as  I have 
pointed  out,  the  author  of  that  book  and  afterwards 
a _ member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen,  and 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  a man  well  known  as  a strong 
supporter  of  denominational  education  and  the  author 
of  a number  of  pamphlets  and  letters  to  the  Press 
at  the  time  on  the  subject.  Well  now,  ‘I  have  a 
number  of  quotations  here  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
education  from  the  late  Royal  Commission,  and  I will 
only  point  out  that  Dr.  O’Dwyer  stated  that  there 
was  no  immutable  principle.”  and  Dr.  Delany  stated 
that  the  Queens  College  Scheme  was  "excellent  on 
?aPer\  pointed  out  that  it  involved  the  mixing 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  students,  and  Dr.  O’Dwve? 

Page  56.  that  there  was  not  a hair’s 
breadth  of  difference  between  what  was  in  Sir  Robert 


Peel’s  mind  and  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Balfour  for  a 
University  for  Catholics  or  a College  for  Catholics. 
I wish  to  point  out  also  that  the  question  of 
mixing  of  students  was  accepted,  as  I understood 
with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  before  the 
late  Royal  Commission.  There  was  a suggestion  for 
altering  the  Governing  Body  to  a wider  principle,  or 
that  the  locality  should  be  represented,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  that  in  any 
modification  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  it  should  not 
be  freely  open  to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
I have  concluded  on  that  point,  and  I wish  to  draw 
your  attention  again  to  a paragraph  in  our  State- 
ment in  page  2,  in  which  we  point  out,  that  there 
is  this  mixed  education  in  that  sense  (which  is  the 
only  sense  I am  alluding  to)  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  various  Universities  in  Germany,  and 
we  trust  your  Commission  will  be  fully  advised  on 
these  matters  by  competent  impartial  witnesses.  In- 
formation of  this  kind  was  promised  to  the  late 
Royal  Commission,  but  was  not  obtained,  at  any 
rate,  first-hand  information  was  not  obtained. 
Allusion  to  this  part  of  the  subject  has  constantly  been 
made  before  Parliament  and  still  will  be,  and  it 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  we  do 
feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  certainly 
be  inquired  into,  and  I do  not  know  what  exactly 
the  result  of  that  evidence  would  be,  but  I am  willing 
to  abide  by  it,  speaking  for  this  Committee.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  shirk  that  question,  and  we 
feel  that  if  there  is  not  some  special  explanation  of 
the  whole  of  that  matter,  we  may  have  set  up  against 
us  an  argument  before  Parliament  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  meet ; and  I point  out  that  no 
private  individual  can  obtain  information  upon  those 
points.  Now,  I will  just  deal  with  a few  other 
matters  on  these  controversial  topics.  I have  said 
that  in  1870  the  memorial  of  the  Catholic  lay- 
men at  that  time,  in  the  first  place  urged  th.it  con- 
scientious objections  should  be  recognised,  and, 
seoondly,  it  advocated  that  there  should  be  a change 
in  the  University  system  of  that  time ; and  we  accept 
the  spirit  and  almost  the  letter  of  the  wording  of  that 
declaration.  We  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
Trinity  College  Scheme,  that  is  the  scheme  formulated 
by  those  Fellows  and  ex-Fellows,  as  an  attempt  at  any 
rate  to  remove  the  conscientious  objection  referred  to 
in  the  second  Resolution  of  1870,  and  we  were  in  hopes 
that  more  might  be  obtained  by  consent,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  by  compulsion.  For  example,  it 
had  to  be  considered  and  found  out  how  far  Parlia- 
ment would  go  in  granting  mid  endowing,  in  a new 
institution,  a Divinity  School  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  special  classes  of  Philosophy 
and  History,  and  allowing  ex-oflicio  or  other  special 
representation  of  Catholics  on  an  Advisory  Board  or 
on  the  Board  of  "Visitors.  We  had  to  look,  in  the 
first  place,  for  what  was  attainable.  We  had  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  these  things  were  put  down  in  a Bill 
with  regard  to  a separate  institution  for  Catholics, 
there  would  not  be  the  most  tremendous  opposition, 
and  whether,  if  proposed  from  within  by  the 
authority  of  an  endowed  and  incorporated  body,  which 
had  the  name  at  any  rate  of  being  strongly  Protestant, 
it  would  not  be  very  much  more  likely  to  be  attained. 
There  was  also  the  consideration  that  an  Institution 
like  the  University  of  Dublin,  reformed  in  the  main 
from  within,  was  likely  to  proceed  on  its  new  career 
with  lees  friction  than  where  a reform  was  imposed 
altogether  by  external  authority.  It  is  evident  from 
the  statements  of  Fellows  and  Professors,  now  made 
public,  that  there  is  strong  opposition  in  Trinity 
College  to  the  proposal  for  >a  second  College.  We, 
however,  do  not  know  how  far  such  opposition  would 
exist  to  a second  College,  under  the  conditions  named 
by  us  as  essential,  or  whether  such  opposition  is  not 
rather  aimed  at  such  an  independent  College  as  was 
outlined  in  the  late  Royal  Commission.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  as  outlined  hew 
is  a mere  skeleton,  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
if  we  do  not  make  any  definite  suggestions  we  do  not 
desire  to  add  to  what  is  proposed  from  within  by  the 
Fellows  and  Professors;  but  I have  already  pointed 
out — it  does  not  seem  to  be  alluded  to  here — that  it 
would  be  probably  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
declaration  imposed  on  the  Professors,  and  accepted 
by  the  Professors,  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
they  would  not  teach  any  doctrines,  or  make  any  state- 
ments derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  or 
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offensive  to  the  religious  belief  of  any  of  their  students, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; and  I do  not 
find  that  this  raised  any  difficulty ; and  then  there 
should  be,  as  I stated,  a Conscience  Clause  'as  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act  of  1871,  as  mentioned  in 
our  Statement  “that  no  person  should  be  required  to 
attend  any  College  or  University  lecture  to  which  he, 
if  he  be  of  full  age,  or,  if  he  be  not  of  full  age, 
his  parent  or  guardian  should  object  upon  religious 
grounds.”  Now  the  College  Statute  against 
blasphemia,  which  I have  read,  does  not  seem  at  all 
specific  enough  upon  this  point.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  any  College  statute,  regulation,  or  custom 
which  prescribes  that  Protestant  religious  services  or 
ceremonies  should  be  used  officially  in  the  College  or 
by  the  College  authorities  on  any  occasion  should  be 
repealed.  If  we  do  not  refer  to  the  other  heads  of 
reform,  and  specially  as  to  the  deficiencies  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  teach- 
ing, for  instance,  the  need  for  widening  the  programme 
in  the  subjects  of  Irish  history,  language  and 
antiquities,  modern  languages,  economics  and  social 
science,  law  and  jurisprudence  and  research,  and  the 
need  for  a new  and  extensive  science  equipment  in 
various  branches,  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  conceive 
them  important,  especially  under  the  second  head  of 
the  Inquiry,  but  because  they  are  matters  outside  our 
special  province.  There  are  two  or  three  points 
which  require  special  attention,  as  they  bear  directly 
upon  the  question  of  making  the  College  or  University 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  Catholics.  Definite  pro- 
posals should  be  made  as  to  providing  residential  ac- 
commodation for  new  students,  and  that  accommoda- 
tion should  be  considered:  in  relation  to  the  Medical 
School’s  proximity  to  the  Hospitals.  The  question  of 
reduction  of  fees  will  have  to  be  considered.  And  it 
is  a question  whether  special  provision  should  not  be 
made  for  candidates  for  a teaching  career,  in  respect 
of  residential  quarters.  The  Committee  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  to  ensure  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College  be  generally 
acceptable,  an  arrangement  should  be  made,  by  consent 
if  possible,  by  which  the  Medical  School  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  Cecilia  Street  Medical  School  should 
be  amalgamated.  It  would  be  unreasonable  not  to 
consider  the  vested  interests  of  those  schools,  and  as 
any  considerable  access  of  students  to  Trinity  College 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  teaching  staff,  in 
many  cases  Professors  might  be  added  on  or  be 
duplicated,  either  altogether,  or  ad  interim,  perhaps 
with  right  of  succession.  The  Professors  thus  brought 
over  should  be  electors  of  the  Governing  Body  and 
eligible  for  it.  If  the  new  proposals  are  accepted  a 
similar  operation  might,  the  Committee  hopes,  take 
place  with  regard  to  the  staff,  or  some  of  the  staff 
anyhow,  and  the  students  of  University  College.  And 
it  will  have  to  be  considered  whether  such  of  the 
staff  as  are  not  taken  over  should  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. These  matters  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
generous  spirit,  having  regard  to  the  large  efforts  and 
expenditure  in  establishing  and  developing  in- 
dependent institutions,  and  the  long  delay  in  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Now,  I wish  to  point  out  with 
regard  to  the  Medical  School,  that  both  from  the 
evidence  of  the  late  Commission,  and  here,  it  appears 
that  both  the  Medical  School  of  Cecilia  Street  and 
the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College  are  making 
large  demands  on  the  public  exchequer  both  in 
regard  to  equipment  and  increase  of  the  Profes- 
soriate; and  this  opens  up  a grave  question.  Is 
it  likely  that  if  you  go  to  Parliament  for  equipment 
and  endowment  on  a large  scalo  in  respect  to  that 
.-caool,  Parliament  will  grant  it  on  denominational 
lines?  That  is  what  we  have  to  face.  And  is  there 
any  reason  why  such  a School  as  that  should  be 
nmded  up  on  denominational  lines?  I admit  that 
. Medical  School  of  Cecilia-street  have  a most  effi- 
staff,  but  it  is  a question  for  them  to  consider 
wnether,  according  to  their  own  statements,  by  their 
witnesses,  that  their  buildings  are  cramped, 
wat  they  have  practically  no  endowment  for 
era,  an  insufficient  equipment  and  no  facili- 
,®3  f°r  research,  whether  they  will  get  them 
mi?  , ■ Parliament  on  strictly  denominational  lines  ? 
whichever  solution  is  adopted,  dual  College  or 
cinl?"6^  ?nf  adaPted  University,  if  the  prin- 
Jjjl  01  elective  academic  government  is  finally  to 
Pm?M<^nd  jhenr,e  are  to  no  tests  f°r  students  or 
rofessors,  and  all  secular  Professors  are  to  have  free- 


dom in  teaching  in  their  own  subjects,  the  com- 
plexion and  atmosphere  of  the  University  or  of  the 
new  College,  as  the  case  may  be,  will,  in  course 'of 
time,  in  all  respects  be  what  the  Professors  and 
students  make  it,  and,  therefore,  it  will  have  to  be 
considered  whether  in  respect  of  religious  aims  and 
ends,  there  will  he  so  very  much  difference  between 
the  two  solutions  in  the  result.  It  may  happen  that 
Doth  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  students  attracted 
by  the  open  door,  and  the  attractive  new  buildings  and 
large  equipment  and  endowment  anticipated,  and  a 
modernised  course  of  studies,  may  frequent  the  new 
College  in  large  numbers,  and  gain  a large  number  of 
Professorships  and  seats  on  the  Governing  Body,  and 
that  mixed  education  may  result,  -which  is  considered 
the  danger  of  the  other  plan.  There  is  ten  per  cent, 
of  mixing  already  xn  respect  of  the  students  at  Ste- 
phen’s Green,  even  although  it  is  of  exclusively  Ca- 
tholic complexion.  If,  however,  the  demand  be  made 
that  security  be  given,  other  than  open  academic  elec- 
tion, for  a de  jure  Catholic  Governing  Body  in  per- 
petmim  in  either  College  or  University,  that  such  a 
College  should  be  autonomous,  that  the  atmosphere 
should  be  determinedly  Catholic,  this  is  the  claim 
which  has  been  refused  State  support  and  endowment 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  Will  it  be  granted  to-day  in 
the  present  attitude  of  parties  and  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  towards  such  a solution  1 Equality 
is  the  basis  of  the  claim  against  the  State,  but  if  the 
claim  involves  de  jure  rights  as  Catholics,  it  will  be 
met  by  the  argument  that  this  is  more  than  Pro- 
testants have  in  Trinity  College.  Equality  in  1850 
meant  tests,  and  education  controlled  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  xt  has  to  be  considered  whether  in  view  of  the 
Tests  Act  the  demand  is  the  same  thing  as  in  1850. 
Nor  do  I see  the  wisdom  of  a claim  which  involves 
giving  the  right  to  the  University  of  Dublin  de  jure 
to  have  a Protestant  government  and  a Protestant  at- 
mosphere m perpetuum.  Now,  we  have  also  to  con- 
sider, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State’s  attitude 
towards  this  question,  whether  there  will  not  be  obvious 
objections  raised  to  the  duplication,  or,  it  may  be, 
triplication,  of  endowment  for  higher  secular  educa- 
tion, especially  as  the  subjects  of  University  teaching 
are  so  largely  increased.  Many  of  the  additional  sub- 
jects require  expensive  equipment,  and  in  the  separate 
subjects  courses  and  teaching  have  necessarily  become 
specialised.  Many  of  these  extra  subjects,  moreover, 
have  little  or  no  religious  tinge — Applied  Science, 
Economics  of  Industry,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Medi- 
cal Research;  not  to  speak  of  the  more  Professional 
Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering.  I only 
wish  to  point  out  that  if  we  Catholics  claim  these  as 
denominational  subjects,  and  to  be  separately  treated, 
it  may  be  that  others  will  set  up  the  same  claim, 
Trinity  College  amongst  others,  and,  I suppose, 
amongst  others,  Belfast ; and  it  may  be  that  this  in- 
creased demand  on  the  State  for  financial  help  may 
deter  the  Government  that  is  in  power  from  touching 
the  question  at  all.  I have  already  dwelt  incidentally 
on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a special  denominational 
teaching  staff,  and  I do  not  pursue  that  question  fur- 
ther. Now,  with  regard  to  the  reply  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  in  England  to  the  memorial  of  laymen  in 
1894,  which  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
late  Royal  Commission,  I only  wish  to  point  out  sum- 
marily, that  that  address  was  answered  by  the  reply 
from  the  Bishops,  and  if  there  was  anything  pointedly 
wrong  in  doctrine  or  practice  in  this  document,  signed 
as  it  was  by  a very  large  number  of  influential  names, 
you  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  authorities  in 
Rome  or  the  Catholic  Bishops  who  received  this  docu- 
ment and  who  answered  it,  wonld  have  pointed  it  out. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  principles  there  laid 
down  in  the  memorandum  are  such  as  in  the  main,  I 
think,  our  Committee  would  agree  with,  and  we 
pointed  out  in  our  note  that  in  the  reply  of  the 
Bishops,  they  avowed  that  there  was  an  esential  diffe- 
rence between  the  doctrine  of  mixed  education  as  ap- 
plied to  Primary  Education  and  as  applied  to  Higher 
Education.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  question 
was  raise']  in  England  by  the  Hierarchy  themselves,  as 
to  attendance  at  the  National  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  before  the  laymen  broached  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  And  so  far  from  the  mere  mixing  being 
condemned,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  body  of  men 
asked  for  that  alteration.  They  say  it  wonld  be  ne- 
cessary in  these  days,  that  there  should  be  an  " in- 
timate understanding  of  the  thought  and  temper  of 
the  times”  on  the  part  of  a Catholic,  “and  a knowledge 
of  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  do  not  share  his: 
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faith.”  “In  the  University,  as  in  the  world,  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  to  be  found,  and  a man  must  be 
there  to  hold  his  own  belief  firmly  without  the  direct 
support  of  a surrounding  public  opinion.”  I think 
if  that  was  true  in  England,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
true  in  Ireland  that  people  should  be  trained  to  see 
that  they  should  express  their  views  and  beliefs  with- 
out the  support  of  a surrounding  opinion. 

1542.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  that  you  suppose 
that  we  entertain  such  difficulty  as  to  the  question  of 
mixing  ? — I onlv  wished  to  get  this  on  the  note. 

1543.  Rather ‘the  difficulty  is  what  the  Bishops  seem 
to  have  said  ? — Yes.  Well,  let  me  point  out  this,  that 
if  Catholics  say  Protestants  are  prejudiced,  and 
honestly  wish  to  remove  this  prejudice,  they  should 
surely  welcome  any  legitimate  method  of  making  their 
position  and  tenets  better  known,  and  be  confident 
that  such  knowledge  would,  at  least,  remove  miscon- 
ception. It  has  been  a constant  complaint  that  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  have  been  misstated — I will  not  go 
into  that,  it  is  not  necessary,  but  that  Catholic  philo- 
sophers are  not  even  dipped  into,  and  that  certain  his- 
torical epochs  have  been  distorted,  and  so  on,  and 
they  ought  to  welcome  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
their  doctrines  and  opinions  in  their  true  light  under 
conditions  when  they  are  more  likely  to  be  considered. 
Within  recent  years  we  find  certain  works  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  historical  works  of  Abbot  Gasquet 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Maher  made  text-books  for 
courses  at  Oxford.  You  can  never  hope  for  this  toler- 
ance, if  the  hall-mark  of  religious  exclusiveness  is  to 
be  stamped  on  each  institution,  and  students  are  to  be 
educated  on  strictly  denominational  lines.  It  has 
been  openly  stated  that  the  Irish  Catholic  University 
students  are  less  prepared  to  withstand  religious  or 
other  influences  in  a mixed  University  than  Catholic 
students  either  in  England  or  abroad.  This  has  been 
put,  for  example,  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer  on  historical  social 
grounds,  and  he  says  that  if  there  was  no  religious 
question,  this  makes  mixed  education  a practical  im- 
possibility. The  students  are,  he  says,  deficient  in 
mental  equipment  and  religious  instruction.  This 
argument  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  it  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  proved  mental  capacity  shown  in 
the  results  of  the  Royal  University  examinations,  and 
Intermediate  Education  results;  as  for  being  insuffi- 
ciently instructed  in  religion  this  seems  a strange 
criticism— which  I do  not  agree  with — on  the  religious 
training  in  Secondary  Catholic  Schools.  This  line  of 
argument  is  either  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  that 
imperfectly  educated  boys  from  the  Elementary  Schools 
are  to  flock  en  masse  to  the  University,  which  Dr. 
O’Dwyer  characterised  as  “rhetoric,”  or  goes  a great 
deal  too  far,  for  it  would  make  the  student  from  a 
Secondary  School  unfit  generally  for  the  world  and 
its  occupations,  either  as  teachers,  civil  servants, 
merchants,  or  members  of  the  legal  profession  ; in  fact, 
those  public  occupations  to  which  a large  number  of 
the  higher  Intermediate  students  now  flock  to.  If 
there  is  foundation  in  the  suggestion  it  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  reforming  methods  of  instruction  in 
such  schools,  or  for  a warning  to  parents  such  as  was 
issued  by  the  English  Bishops,  but  hardly  for  depriv- 
ing a large  body  of  students  of  the  benefits  of  a Uni- 
versity educaticn.  Now,  I notice  in  some  of 
the  statements  a shifting  of  the  ground  from 
the  strictly  religious  point,  the  conscientious  ob- 
jections which  have  been  constantly  made  to 
the  political,  national,  and  social  grounds.  This 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  different  in  kind  from 
the  conscientious  grounds  which  inspired  the  Bishops’ 
disapproval  and  prevented  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at 
Cork  and  Galway  being  irequented  by  Catholics.  Apart 
from  religious  considerations,  there  was  no  reason 
why  those  institutions  should  not  have  taken  any 
political,  national,  or  social  complexion  that  the  mass 
of  students  would  have  made  then.  But  are  these 
reasons  to  be  emphasized  now  for  asking  the  State  to 
establish  and  endow  separate  educational  institu- 
tions? It  seems  a dangerous  process  to  change  the 
basis  of  argument  that  has  been  advanced  for  sixty 
years  when  State  favour  is  sought  for.  Granted  that 
there  are  political  and  social  lines  of  cleavage  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  religious.  Are  these  to  be  widened 
and  emphasized  by  State  help  ? Is  it  the  business  of 
the  State  to  divide  people  merely  by  class  or  party  dis- 
tinctions—above  all,  the  rising  generation  of  students? 

* (Xotc  added  by  Witness). — I find  I did  not 


This  was  not  the  policy  of  extreme  democratic  parties 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  or  middle  of  the  19th  century— 
the  United  Irishmen,  or  the  New  Ireland  party.  These 
differences  of  opinion  may,  and  probably  will,  remain, 
and  there  will  be  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  business  of  the  State,  especially  a democratic 
State,  to  diminish  the  rancorous  expression  of  opinion, 
class  hatred,  and  artificial  social  distinctions.  Now,  I 
wish  to  point  out  as  to  the  grounds  of  objection  to  a 
College  for  Catholics  in  the  Royal  University  and 
a College  similarly  constructed  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  if  these  Colleges  are  to  be  independent,  as  was 
outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
having  a duplication  of  equipment,  that  there  is  ex- 
actly the  same  objection  to  such  a College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  as  in  the  Royal  University.  And 
now  I may  point  out  that  Father  Delany  says  so  in 
terms,  although  he  asks  a University  of  Dublin  as  one 
solution  whilst  he  prefers  a separate  University.  He 
distinctly  states  that  such  a College  must  be  of  the 
type  proposed  by  the  lato  Royal  Commission.  The 
grounds  of  objection  to  a College  for  Catholics  in  the 
Royal  University  as  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the 
late  Royal  Commission,  and  to  a College  for  Catholics 
similarly  constituted,  and  of  a similar  scope  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  are  in  many  respects  the  same, 
though  the  Royal  project  has  objections  of  its  own,  for 
instance  the  additional  duplication  of  equipment  and 
buildings.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  some  who 
most  vigorously  supported  the  scheme  of  a separate 
College  under  the  Royal  University  are  now  urging 
the  objections  to  any  such  federal  system,  and  this 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  only  solution 
is  a separate  University.  Arguments  in  which  both 
the  President  of  University  College  and  Mr.  Edward 
Gwynn  agree  must  have  considerable  force. 

1544.  I should  like  to  ask  .you  this.  Does  it  not 
appear  to  you,  that  there  would  be,  in  some  way,  much 
less  difficulty  in  founding  a College  for  Catholics  in 
the  Royal  University  than  in  founding  one  in  the 
University  of  Dublin?  The  University  charges  for 
matriculation  are  opposed  to  the  addition  of  a second 
College,  and  a Catholic  College  already  exists  in  the 
Royal  University.  If  you  put  a second  College  in 
Dublin  University  you  must  have  an  independent 
Governing  Body  for  the  University,  and  there  would  be 
a difficulty  in  settling  that,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  University  you  have  already  a Governing 
Body  settled  and  working  with  a certain  amount,  I 
believe,  of  success.  Would  not,  therefore,  a reform 
which  took  the  form  of  the  establishment  of  a second 
College  in  the  Royal  University  be  better?— From 
what  you  have  said  there  might  be  less  difficulty  in 
founding  a College  in  the  Royal  University  than  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  Fellows  of  the  University  of  Dublin  would 
have  the  same  objection  to  a College  such  as  I Fr0' 
pose.* 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Has  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Royal  University  been  condemned  ? 

1545.  Chairman. — It  is  in  evidence  that  it  works 
with  a fair  amount  of  harmony.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a very  important  question,  whether  the  line  of  least 
resistance  is  not  the  establishment  of  a second  College 
in  the  Royal  University  rather  than  in  the  University 
of  Dublin? — I think  if  we  are  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names  there  is  not  a particle  of  difference  between 
the  so-called  autonomous  Colleges  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity and  the  Royal  University  itself.  Now,  I have 
one  thing  more  to  add,  and  I will  deal  with  it  very 
shortly,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  raised 
as  to  the  Mavnooth  students.  It  is  evident  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  that  the 
number  of  students  from  Maynooth  who  would  reside 
or  attend  lectures  at  a new  College  or  University 
would  be  comparatively  small.  Now,  before  the  late 
Commission,  if  I may  mention  a personal  matter,  I 
stated  that  although  I had  not  changed  the  opinions  I 
expressed  in  1897  that  a solution,  something  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  before  os,  would  be  the  best  I 
thought,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Royal  Commission, 
that  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  about  the  May- 
ncoth  students.  I favoured  the  solution  of  a College, 
because  there  would  be  additional  means  of  giving 
higher  education  to  the  Maynooth  students.  I found 
that  since  then,  according  to  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  evidence, 


already  presented  at  page  2 of  their  miHm Statement.  '^1?“ h"1. th?  vie,ws  of  the  Committee 
Koyal  University  as  exhibiting  the  worst  type  of  a fee....,  orto„no. 


_ news  ui  me  uomiimiee  on  this  point  have  been 

, , e Committee,  from  the  first,  have  been  resolutely  opposed  to  a College  in  the 

type  of  a federal  system,  and  as  neither  adequate  nor  final.  Such  a college  would  be  accepted 
"V er-;‘t-r— a pi condemned  by  the  Royal  Commission.  We  think  such  a plan  would  meet 
persons  who  would  look  with  favour  on  a solution  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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and  Dr.  O’Dea’s,  who  was  then  President  of  May- 
. nooth,  that  it  is  not  proposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities to  send  any  large  body  of  Maynooth  students 
into  this  new  College  at  all,  but  only  to  send  a number 
of  selected  students,  and,  as  I understand,  some  rather 
for  post-graduate  courses,  and  that  necessitated  that 
the  Aits  course  in  Maynooth  should  remain  there, 
and  that  Maynooth  College  should  be  a College  in  the 
new  modified  Royal  University.  Now,  in  the  face 
of  that  it  is  to  be  considered  whether,  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Maynooth  students  alone  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  this  separate  College,  if  they  proposed  to  keep 
the  Arts  course  at  Maynooth.  And  there  is  another 
point  to  be  considered.  If  the  example  of  foreign 
Universities  were  followed,  including  the  University 
of  Louvain,  which  is  entirely  under  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Universities  of 
Bonn,  Tubingen,  and  Breslau,  and  others,  where 
there  are  Catholic  Chairs  of  Theology  and  Philosophy 
there  would  be  separate  houses  of  residence  for  ecclesi- 
astical students,  where  they  would  have  their  own 
discipline  and  regulations,  and  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  same  plan  is  followed.  There  are  some 
houses  of  residence  for  both  regulars  and  seculars. 
As  to  the  Catholic  Divinity  School,  this  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposals  made,  under  the  control  of 
tho  Catholic  Bishops,  both  as  to  professoriate  and 
courses,  and  though  in  the  University  formally. 
Although  it  is  proposed  that  that  School  of  Theology 
should  be  in  the  University,  if  a separate  house  for 
Maynooth  students  is  necessary  in  any  case,  would  it 
not  be  better,  and  would  not  the  same  end  and  purpose 
be  attained,  if  this  Divinity  School  were  attached  to 
a separate  house  of  residence  outside  the  College  pro- 
per? The  next-  point  is  the  question  of  ways  and 
means,  and  as  ibis  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  Report 
of  the  late  Commission,  though  evidence  was  given,  I 
refer  to  it  now  because  it  is  an  important  matter,  and 
I do  not  wish  it  to  be  overlooked.  As  any  scheme  to 
be  adopted  will  probably  involve  demand  for  public 
moneys,  I desire  to  point  out  that  Ireland  has  a right, 
an  equity,  that  any  grant  or  endowment  for  higher 
education  should  not  be  taken  from  any  Irish  fund. 
Except  the  Queen’s  College  Grant  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment gives  nothing  out  of  general  taxation  towards 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  because  by  the  Irish 
Church  Act  of  1869  the  Exchequer  was  relieved  of 
three  annual  payments  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund — the  Maynooth  Grant,  £26,000,  the  Regium 
Donum  of  £45,000.  and  the  Queen’s  Un;versity,  £4,900, 
amounting  altogether  to  something  like  £76,000  a year. 
Now,  there  were  a number  of  other  things  put  upon 
that  Irish  Church  Fund  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

1546.  Lord  Chief  Baron.-- -Mr,  Synnot,  you  have 
referred  to  the  origin  of  Trinity  College.  You  observe 
that  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  makes  no  distinction  in 
reference  to  the  creed  of  the  students? — None. 

1547.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a Charter 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  Irish  students? — 
Certainly,  and  I think  the  Charter  itself  expresses  it 
that  it  should  be  for  the  poor,  and  the  very  poor,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  those  classes  are  synonymous  with 
the  Catholics  of  those  days. 

1548.  But  then  it  appears  that  by  reason  of  a matter 
extraneous  to  tho  Charter  itself,  the  Statutes  affecting 
Koman  Catholics,  the  class  of  students  became  limited  ? 
“Vertamly;  that  was  under  Acts  of  Conformity. 

1549.  We  need  not  go  into  that.  But  so  that  when 
tnese  restrictions  were  removed  it  would  appear  that 
ail  students  in  Ireland  had  a right  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Charter  ?— Certainly. 

1550.  Now,  you  observe  that  the  Charter  contains  a 
clause  (page  7 of  the  first  volume  of  the  Charters) 
prohibiting  University  instruction  being  given  else- 

w‘t,hout  ,he  license  of  the  Crown  ?— Yes. 

T£ei}  later  on,  the  Acts  of  1660  and  1793  show 
raat  the  University  which  sprang  out  of  Trinity  Col- 
mge  was  intended  to  have  more  Colleges  than  one? — 

W*™.  tIien>  the  Act  of  1793  seams  to  dis- 
Mgmsh  between  the  two  colleges,  one  the  existing 
college  and  the  other  a second  college,  the  foundation 
being  to  a certain  extent,  a 
Catholic  College?— Well,  ves. 

1553.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  that.? — I 


riJw ' 5oUf£e  in  which  Catholics  were  to  have 
grrts  which  they  were  not  to  have  in  Trinity  Col- 


lege?— Yes.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  was  to 

be  open  to  all.  Lublin. 

1555.  Now,  in  your  opinion  all  the  restrictions  hav-  Oct.  1T10O6. 
ing  been  removed  by  Fawcett's  Act,  do  you  consider  " — . ’’ 
that  the  title  of  every  young  Irish  student  to  enter  the  N.  J.  Synnott, 
University  of  Dublin  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  Es<I-  ‘ 
great  foundation  is  the  same  whether  he  is  of  the 

Catholic  religion  or  of  the  Protestant  religion? — Most 
certainly  so.  It  is  so  stated  in  plain  terms  by  the 
Statute  of  1873. 

1556.  You  know  that  a young  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dent is  not  free  in  the  choice  of  a Univefrsit-y  or  College. 

You  know  that  if  there  is  an  absolute  ecclesiastical 
prohibition  against  it  he  is  unable  to  enter  it.  To  do 
so  in  these  circumstances  would  be  against  his  reli- 
gion. Now,  passing  from  Roman  Catholics  as  a body 
to  the  individual  Catholic,  if  there  were  such  a pro- 
hibition against  any  particular  college  he  could  not  in 
the  conscientious  exercise  of  his  religion  make  use  of 
it.  Supposing  there  was  a prohibition  against  a college 
within  the  University  of  Dublin,  he,  by  reason  of  his 
religion,  would  not  be  able  to  enter  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1557.  He  would  be  deprived  by  reason  of  his  religion 
from  that  benefit  which  a person  of  any  other  religion 
would  have? — Yes,  if  there  was  such  a prohibition. 

1558.  Has  the  individual  Catholic  student  any  voice 
as  to  whether  there  is  a prohibition  or  not? — No. 

1559.  Do  you  consider  that  each  subject  of  the  State 
has  a right  to  education  ? — Certainly. 

1560.  I wish  to  bring  you  to  another  matter.  In 
this  Report  your  body  appears  to  be  rather  neutral 
upon  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a second 
college  in  the  University,  or  whether  there  should  he 
a change  in  the  organisation  of  the  existing  College 
itself  ? — As  a committee  we  are  neutral.  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  therei  were  not  leanings  of  opinion 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

1561.  You  are  representing  the  Committee? — Yes. 

1562.  That  Committee  is  neutral  in  reference  to  this 
question? — Yes,  except  that  we  are  not  neutral  as  to 
the  type  of  the  College. 

1563.  I intend  to  come  to  that.  You  have  said  a 

great  deal  in  reference  to  mixed  education.  Of  course 
you  are  aware ? — I may  say  candidly  I did  not  in- 

tend to  allude  to  the  matter  at  all.  I had  it  in  my 
notes  only,  but  did  not  intend  to  raise  the  question  in 
that  sense.  But  I thought  it  iny  duty  to  read  what  I 
had  written  out.  I had  intended  to  avoid  this  highly 
thorny  subject.  I am  not  a theologian. 

1564.  Well,  I want  to  remove  the  effect  of  that  evi- 
dence so  far  as  I think  it  is  erroneous.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  have  in  the  statement  they 
have  sent  in,  page  82,*  second  paragraph,  stated : 

‘•'It  is  quite  another  thing  when  we  come  to  Dublin 
University.  Students  of  different  religions  and  various 
social  and  political  views  may  fraternise  with  advant- 
age in  the  same  University,  and  if  a scheme  were  for- 
mulated for  setting  up  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
another  College  in  addition  to  Trinity  College  we  should 
be  prepared  to  consider  it  with  open  minds.”  Do  you 
observe  that  the  objection  is  not  to  students  of  all 
religious  denominations  mixing  in  a University? — Yes, 
but  again  that  depends  entirely  upon  what  the  Col- 
lege is. 

1565.  But  surely  any  college  that  can  now  be  con- 
stituted must  be  a college  which  Protestants,  Jews, 
and  Atheists  will  have  as  much  right  to  enter  as 
Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

1566.  I don’t  see  how  you  are  able  to  say  that  a pro- 
posal to  erect  a new  college  having  regard  to  Fawcett’s 
Act  can  be  taken  to  include  the  idea  of  having  that 
college  as  a college  for  students  of  one  denomination. 

I thought  that  was  given  up  years  and  years  ago  ?— I 
would  ask  yon  to  look  at  the  paragraph  at  page  81. 

I don’t  wish  to  read  it. 

1567.  Read  anything  you  wish  ? — It  is  very  long. 

1568.  As  I understand  this  document  without  reading 
it  they  do  make  objection  to  education  in  a college, 
and  they  make  a distinction  between  education  in  a 
college  and  education  in  a University,  and  whilst  they 
say  they  won’t  have  education  in  Trinity  College  they 
say  that  the  same  objection  might  not  extend  to  stu- 
dents of  the  University  ? — I answer  ;t  in  this  way : 

Suppose  we  tried  a college  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  a joint  professoriate, 
and  joint  equipment,  and  I suppose  the  medical  schools 
consolidated,  and  the  students  are  mixed  veiy  largely 
with  each  other,  that  there  are  not  only  lectures  but 
social  intercourse,  and  so  on.  What  is  the  difference, 
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then,  I want  to  know,  between  such  mixing  in  a Uni- 
versity and  in  a college?  The  paragraph  I refer  to 
says  that  “ special  treatment  is  given  to  Catholics  in 
Trinity  College;  they  are  treated  like  guests  in  a 
family."  I don’t  understand  that  position.  It  seems 
to  me  that  argument  bears  out  my  contention  that 
what  is  objected  to  is  the  intercourse  of  the  students, 
the  intercourse  of  Protestants  and  Catholics.  If  I 
am  wrong  I shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

1569.  I consider  you  are  altogether  wrong.  I cannot 
of  course  answer  your  question.  Would  you 
•have  any  objection  to  a College  to  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  equally  admissible  and  in  which 
it  was  immaterial  whether  the  Professors  were 
Catholic  or  Protescant  attached  to  the  University 
in  which  the  Honour  lectures  would  be  given  by  the 
Professors  of  the  University  and  not  of  the  College, 
lectures  which  would  be  attended  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  students,  who  would  jointly  compete  in  one 
single  examination,  and  mutually  succeed  or  be  de- 
feated in  their  examination  according  to  their  abili- 
ties? Would  not  that  establish  a healthy  rivalry 
between  the  young  men  of  all  religions? — All  these 
things  would  exist  in  a common  College. 

1570.  Suppose  you  do  not  get  a common  College? 
— We  say  so  provided  we  have  these  conditions.  The 
conditions  you  name  are  the  conditions  we  will 
require.  That  is  academic  government — and  that 
after  a temporary  period,  the  complexion  of  the  Col- 
lege, should  be  what  the  Professors  and  students  make 
it. 

1571.  Must  we  not  have  some  regard  to  existing 
facts  ? Is  it  any  use  making  recommendations  whicn 
can  never  come  to  anytliing  ? If  we  recom- 
mended your  scheme  when  there  were  these  objections 
cn  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  do 
you  believe  it  would  come  to  anything? — I suppose 
not. 

1572.  I am  trying  to  come  to  something  practical. 
Passing  on  to  one  suggested  solution,  a new  College, 
a College  in  Dublin  University,  I am  trying  to 
ascertain  what  are  your  views  in  reference  to  that. 
According  to  my  view  it  is  a matter  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  to  Ireland  that  the  young  men  of 
both  religions  should  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
and  competing  with  one  another  at  the  very  earliest, 
moment  of  their  careers.  Is  not  that  so  ? They  meet 
at  present  in  the  professions,  or  when  they  enter 
business  at  the  age  of  21,  but  they  have  had  very 
little  opportunity  of  meeting  earlier  than  that  up 
to  the  present,  at  least  with  the  exception  of  such 
of  us  as  went  to  Trinity.  Tou,  I am  sure,  will 
agree  in  any  scheme  that  would  enable  them  to  meet 
on  terms  of  friendship  and  respect  at  the  earliest 
period.  It  would  be  most  desirable.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion? — I agree  absolutely. 

1573.  Is  there  any  more  effective  way  of  making 
them  friends,  and  to  make  them  entertain  a respect 
for  each  other  than  by  setting  them  to  oompete  side 
by  side  in  examinations  in  a University? — I do  not 
understand  that.  Not  in  Honour  examinations  only. 

1574.  Cannot  the  College  have  pass  examinations  of 
its  own  and  also  let  its  students  compete  in  the  ordi- 
nary University  examinations? — I think  they  do  com- 
pete in  the  Pass  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

1575.  I would  let  them  pass  in  the  College  ? 

The  Chairman. — In  the  University  ? 

1576.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Yes,  in  the  University. 
You  are  aware,  at  all  events,  of  the  advantages  of 
this  kind  of  competition? — Certainly.  I would  go 
beyond  mere  competition.  I would  have  constant  in- 
tercourse. 

1577.  Yes,  constant  intercourse.  Don’t  you  think 
that  when  a student  has  been  beaten  in  an  examina- 
tion by  another  student  it  w.rnld  tend  to  give  him  a 
respect  for  that  student.  I know  I felt  that  to  be 
the  case  myself  ? — If  the  students  in  the  separate  Col- 
leges here  are  to  be  mixed  and  associated  together  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, I personally  could  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  objection. 

1578.  Do  you  think  that  any  College  Charter  or 
any  Act  of  Parliament  will  compel  students  to  mix 
together.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
mixing  will  result  necessarily  from  giving"  them  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so?— I think  that  is  so. 


1579.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  so  reconstruct  Trinity 
College  that  it  can  be  frequented  by  Catholics  in 
large  numbers,  don’t  you  think  the  next  best  thing 
as  a solution  is  a separate  College  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  ? — Certainly.  These  two  schemes  were 
before  our  Committee,  but  they  did  not  decide.  We 
did  not  commit  ourselves  to  one  or  the  other.  As 
a Committee  we  do  not  favour  one  as  against  the 
other.  We  put  forward  one  scheme  because  it  seems 
the  more  attainable.  Others  might  think  another 
scheme  more  attainable. 

1580.  If  the  new  College  scheme  were  not  attain- 
able and  the  University  scheme  were  attainable  you 
would  be  in.  favour  of  the  latter? — W’e  must  take 
anything  we  can  get. 

1581.  That  is  also  my  view.  Take  whatever  in- 
stalment you  can  get  ? — Yes. 

1582.  So  far  -as  the  Academic  Government  of  the 
new  University  is  concerned,  are  you  in  favour  of 
the  plan  that  each  College  should  elect  a certain 
proportion  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University? 
— I suppose  that  would  be  so. 

1583.  For  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  it 
should  be  formed  by  a peculiar  method  for  a cercain 
period,  say  a period  of  twenty  years  ? — It  will  'have  to 
be  named.  At  least  presuming  there  is  no  other 
alternative.  There  might  be  according  to  one  plan, 
the  power  of  graduates  of  the  Royal  U niversity,  to  co- 
opt, or  elect  themselves  into  the  new  Senate. 

1584.  Wliat  right  would  the  present  students  of  the 
Royal  University  have  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
new  College  in  Dublin  University  ? — That  is  what  I 
do  not  see. 

1535.  Put  that  out  of  the  question.  At  the  end  of 
this  transition  period  would  not  the  best  plan  be 
to  have  the  College  under  an  academic  government 
elected  on  the  principle  of  being  representative  of  the 
classes  in  the  College  itself? — Yes;  they  should  be 
elected  by  the  classes  in  the  College. 

1586.  The  College  itself  shouLd  elect  representatives 
on  the  Governing  Body  ? — Yes,  of  the  University. 

1587.  I take  it  that  the  Professors  should  elect  some, 
and  perhaps  Convocation  would  elect  others,  and  that 
the  Governing  Body  should  be  elected  by  the  various 
classes  in  the  College? — Oh,  certainly. 

1588.  That,  you  think,  would  satisfy  vour  first  con- 
dition. Now  for  number  two?— -The  difficulty  is  that 
Belfast  would  be  excluded. 

1589.  I am  not  talking  of  Belfast  at  all? — That  is 
one  of  the  propositions. 

1590.  I am  not  referring  to  these  numerous  proposi- 
tion ; they  are  as  numerous  as  leaves  in  V allambrosa. 
There  is  one  specific  proposition.  You  say  the  Com- 
mittee would  approve  of  the  new  college  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  provided  it  satisfied  certain  conditions  ? 
— Yes;  number  three  refers  to  the  appointments. 

1591.  Under  the  Robeitson  Commission  Report  the 

Commission  recognises  that  the  Crown  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  appointments.  I suppose  you  would  pre- 
fer that  the  election  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governing  Body  themselves  so  as  to  have  the  control 
purely  academic? — I think  the  Robertson  Commission 
suggested  that  the  Crown  should  make  the  appoint- 
ments only  at  the  beginning.  . 

1592.  Only  at  the  beginning  ? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Butcher. — I tliink  that  was  so. 

1593.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Of  course  there  should 
be  one  common  standard  of  studies  fixed  by  tlie  Uni- 
versity which  should  be  followed  by  each  College?— 
That  is  our  view,  certainly. 

1594.  And  the  students  of  each  College  should  be 
examined  together  by  the  University  at  the  one  exami- 
nation as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  there  should 
be  residence  for  a fixed  period  necessary  for  obtaining 
degrees? — Quite  so;  these  are  general  regulations. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.— That  is  all.  I have  nothing 
more  to  ask  you. 

1595.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — Supposing  this  University  or 
College  were  established  on  your  lines  it  would  be  open 
to  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  but  it  would  he 
governed  in  accordance  wich  the  views  of  you1 
Church? — I would  only  say  this  as  representing  the 
Committee.  In  the  beginning  it  would  have  no  ma- 
chinery for  elections  to  the  Governing  Body  except  the 
one.  The  other  classes  would  not  exist.  There  would 
be  a certain  number,  perhaps  a majority,  of  Catholics. 
After  a fixed  period  it  would  be  left  to  take  care  of 
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itself.  Right  or  wrong  it  would  bo  that  which  the 
Professors  and  Students  would  make  it. 

1596.  It  would  be  left  to  itself  on  your  lines.  In 
-course  of  time  it  might  change  from  a Roman  Catholic 
to  a Protestant  College? — I think  that  is  possible. 
The  College  must  be  open.  I have  dealt  with  it  in  my 
•evidence.  It  is  involved  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Acts,  and  I think  the  Bishops  would  agree  to  that. 

1597.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  College 
given  to  satisfy  you  at  the  time  may  possibly  become, 
a Protestant  institution? — It  is  possible,  but  not 
likely.  The  Catholics  will  remain  in  the  majority. 
The  Protestants  will  continue  to  come  here.  I said  in 
my  evidence  that  Protestants  might  be  attracted  to  it 
by  the  low  fees  and  modern  equipment,  but  I do  not 
look  forward  to  these  complications,  though  they  are 
possible. 

1598.  But  there  is  nothing  to  preivent  the  suggested 
College,  so  constituted,  from  becoming  such  that  it 
would  not  continue  to  be  distinctively  Catholic? — Our 
notion  is  that  it  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
academic  government  in  the  future,  whatever  it  is  in 
the  beginning.  I think  the  Students  and  Professors 
will  settle  the  matter.  I understand  that  the  Bishops 
have  waived  the  point  of  de  jure  representation. 

1599.  I know  they  have  made  a certain  concession  of 
that  kind? — Well,  that  is  our  opinion. 

1600.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— The  Robertson  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  two  Catholic  Bishops  should  be 
•on  the  Governing  Body.  Do  you  say  that  has  been 
given  up  ? — I am  not  sure ; it  has  been  so  stated. 

1601.  Sir  T.  Raleigh. — That  being  so,  there  would 
be  the  possibility  of  the  College  having  that  com- 
plexion?— I believe  it  is  possible.  I believe  that  there 
might  be  a reorganisation  of  the  University,  and  that 
the  Colleges  might  be  on  the  same  basis  in  twenty 
years’  time. 

1602.  Can  you  imagine  it  possible  for  the  State  to 
•effect  these  changes  without  providing  a large  sum  of 
money.  I think  the  two  Colleges  might  be  of  the  same 
type.  Is  it  not  a dangerous  experiment  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  establishing  these  two  colleges 
when  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  end  ? — It  was 
our  idea  to  have  a common  professoriate,  and,  there- 
fore, the  dangers  will  be  very  much  minimised.  I 
agree  that  the  type  of  College  suggested  by  the  late 
Royal  Commission  would  involve  duplication. 

1603.  Allow  me  for  a moment.  The  common  equip- 
ment would  be  the  University  as  distinguished  from 
the  College  equipment  ? — Yes,  I should  say  so. 

1604.  Do  you  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Engineering  Laboratories  to  be  common  to  the  two 
Colleges? — I think  it  would  be  most  desirable.  If 
we  _ were  to  ask  for  wholly  separate  engineering 
equipment  on  denominational  lines,  it  would  be  very 
•difficult  to  argue  it,  and  we  would  not  do  so. 

1605.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  an  Engineering 
Laboratory  in  Trinity  College,  how  would  that  parti- 
cular problem  be  dealt  with  ? — I suppose  it  would  be 
treated  as  a University  course. 

1606.  And  the  students  from  this  new  College  would 
have  to  goto  Trinity  College  to  receive  their  teaching 
m Engineering? — I suppose  so. 

1607.  I mean  you  do  contemplate  a considerable 
moving  of  the  students  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  College  to  another,  and  the  teaching  of  one  should 
be  recognised  by  the  authority  of  the  other?— With 
SUi  eno  co.urse  as  Engineering  I should  say  necessarily. 

Io08.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  the  scientific 
subjects,  of  which  the  equipment  is  very  elaborate 
a“d  ?— There  is  no  question  about  it. 

•a. , °^. you  g0  80  *ar  as  to  say  tllat  not  merely 

would  the  students  work  in  the  laboratory,  but  they 
would  be  taught  by  the  same  Professors  ? — I see  no 

ifiin0n  ln  case  °*  ^ese  subjects. 

, 7”  ?^ien  what  is  the  distinction  between  that 
^l“a7,lng  one  College — for  I think  you  have  already 
stated  that  you  prefer  the  one-College  solution  ?— No, 
i ao  not.  I have  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  two,  but  what  does  make 
a great  difference  is  the  question  of  attainability. 

£ the  Engineering  Schools,  and  I refer 
a2a>n  to  the  Medical  Schools. 

1611.  I wouM  be  delighted  to  hear  that  that  would 
stmWc  • the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
smoents  in  those  branches  getting  their  instruction  in 
you  think  that  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?— ’ There  are  two 
parties  to  satisfy.  You  must  get  something  from 


Parliament.  The  alternative  to  that  is  to  say  to  Dubux. 

Parliament,  “We  want  in  these  things  a College  — 
which  would  have  a new  equipment  in  Engineering,  Oct.  19,  1906. 
in  Medical  Science,  provision  for  Medical  Research  N j UTnnott 
and  new  equipment  and  all  these  things,  and  we  jjsu.  J ' 
claim  that  in  a separate  institution.”  That  is  the 
only  alternative. 

1612.  Claiming  it  in  a separate  institution? — Yes, 
in  a separate  independent  college.  You  put  it  to  me 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two. 

1613.  You  think  that  in  Engineering  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  two? — I say  there  is  not 
veory  much  difference  between  the  two  if  there  is  to  be  a 
common  equipment  and  a common  professoriate. 

1614.  Dr.  Jackson. — I desire  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  with  regard  to  your  views  as  to  what  the 
governing  body  would  be.  I gather  that  with  the 
two-college  scheme,  with  which  I will  begin,  you 
assume  that  there  would  be  an  academic  government 
and  a collegiate  government  for  the  new  college,  and 
I presume  some  sort  of  collegiate  government  for  the 
old  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

1615.  It  seems  almost  a necessity  that,  if  there  were 
to  be  an  alliance  of  two  colleges  in  one  university, 
there  must  be  a council  for  the  university,  and  a 
council  for  each  of  the  two  colleges  to  do  the  domestic 
work  of  these  two  colleges. — Yes. 

1616.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  functions  of  these  three  bodies? — I 
suppose  the  university  governing  body  would  control 
the  courses,  appoint  university  professors,  have  con- 
trol of  all  equipment ; and  the  college  authorities,  I 
suppose,  would  have  charge  of  all  domestic  discipline 
in  that  college,  making  regulations  for  it  and  for  the 
control  of  the  college  property.  And  I suppose  they 
would  appoint  the  college  teachers. 

1617.  That  was  exactly  how  I thought  out  the 
thing  to  myself.  Supposing  that  there  was  only  one 
college  in  the  University,  might  it  not  be  possible  in 
the  same  way  to  distinguish  the'  academic  from  the 
collegiate  functions,  and,  if  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
troduce persons  there  for  a particular  reason,  to 
introduce  them  into  the  academic  body  only,  and  not 
into  the  collegiate  ? — Except  that  I understand  you  are 
alluding  to  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Advisory 
Committee. 

1618.  No ; the  Advisory  Committee  is  distinct  again, 
is  it  not  ? I want  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  might 
be  an  academic  governing  body  and  a collegiate  govern- 
ing body,  and  to  ask  you  whether  the  representatives 
would  inevitably  be  on  the  collegiate  governing  body  as 
well  as  on  the  academic  governing  body  ? — I suppose  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  the  collegiate  governing  body 
are  to  make  the  regulations  as  to  domestic  discipline. 

1619.  You  think  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a substantial  representation  in  regai-d  to 
the  domestic  discipline  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
academic  studies? — I certainly  think  it  would  be 
desirable,  if  there  is  to  be  that  distinction. 

1620.  Mr.  Butcher. — I wish  to  ask  a question  or 
two.  It  is  about, the  constitution  of  the  second  col- 
lege in  the  university.  I think  the  real  crux  of  the 
solution  depends  on  how  you  are  to  form  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  university,  and  how  it  will  work  in 
relation  to  the  two  colleges  ? — Certainly,  and  on 
what  are  the  functions  of  the  university  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  college. 

1621.  I think  from  some  remarks  that  ycu  have 
made  it  is  clear  that  yon  are  of  opinion  that,  if  there 
are  to  be  only  two  colleges  inside  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  tie  between  them  must  be  much  closer 
than  that  contemplated  in  the  colleges  that  were  to  be 
joined  in  a federal  union  under  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission ? — I think  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  be. 

1622.  I am  glad  to  have  that  opinion  from  you, 
because  I notice  in  a good  many  statements  of  those 
who  approve  of  the  scheme  of  the  two  colleges,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  new  college  shall  be 
equally  independent  with  the  proposed  colleges  under 
that  federal  union? — Certainly.  Father  Delany  ex- 
plicitly says  so,  and  that  is  why  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  asked  me  that  question  there  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bishops,  page  82.* 

1623.  I quite  apprehend.  But  does  not  it  lead  us 
again  to  tins,  that,  if  that  tie  is  to  he  so  close,  if  the 
colleges  can  be  in  no  sense  autonomous,  does  it  not 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  8176),  page  82. 
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follow  that  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
University  becomes  one  of  supreme  importance? — 
Naturally. 

1624.  And  on  what  general  principle  would  you  be 
inclined  to  constitute  it — must  it  be,  in  other  words, 
equal  representation  of  the  two  colleges  on  the 
governing  body? — I cannot  see  any  other  system. 

1625.  In  fact,  you  come  back  to  the  system  which 
in  its  general  outline  has  been  existing  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  ?— Yes,  except  that  that  would 
be  only  for  a limited  period. 

1626.  But  I go  farther  than  that.  You  would  have 
such  a system  for  more  than  the  transition  period, 
you  would  be  obliged  permanently  to  give  equal 
representation  to  the  two  colleges  ? — Yes,  but  it  need 
not  be  divided  up  as  the  existing  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  is,  that  is  on  strictly  denominational 
lines. 

1627.  Not  in  theory.  But  would  it  be  so  m prac- 
tice, do  you  think  ?— That  depends  on  the  denomina- 
tional character  of  each  of  the  Colleges.  I may  say 
at  onco  that  I dare  say  one  College  would  be  pre- 
dominantly Catholic,  and  the  other  Protestant,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

1628.  And  practically  it  is  only  that  which  justifies 
the  institution  of  such  a College  at  all.  We  need  not 
blink  the  matter  ? — No. 

1629.  And  can  you  conceive  any  other  mode  of  re- 
presentation that  would  be  accepted  in  Ireland  except 
the  equal  representation  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
— and  does  not  that  at  once  excite  a certain  amount 
of  alarm  in  one’s  mind  if  one  looks  to  the  academic 
welfare  of  the  institution — I am  really  very  anxious 
to  know  this  ? — I don’t  know.  It  entirely  depends  on 
the  spirit  which  actuated  it.  These  persons,  after  all, 
would  be  elected  as  academic  persons.  I think  they 
would  not  be  elected  because  they  were  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  but  because  they  were  the  best  men.  And 
I would  hope  that  they  would  have  the  interests  of 
the  University  at  heart  before  anything. 

1630.  Let  me  put  a concrete  case.  For  these  are 
difficulties  that  I foresee  will  arise  in  administration. 
Suppose  a vacancy  for  the  Chair  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  re-constituted.  This  year  a Protestant  gets 
it.  Then  the  next  vacancy  occurs.  Looking  to  Irish 
custom  and  tradition  and  the  general  atmosphere  of 
Ireland,  is  not  it  morally  certain  that  it  will  be  said 
next  time  that  it  is  the  turn  for  a Roman  Catholic  ? — 
If  that  sort  of  appointment  had  to  be  made,  and  you 
had  two  independent  colleges,  I would  say,  ‘ ‘ Probably 
yes,”  to  your  question ; they  would  be  elected  on  that 
principle.  But  if  (as  I hope  there  will  be)  there  were 
common  courses,  with  intercourse  and  association  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  professors  of  the  two 
colleges,  I think  in  the  long  run  they  would  be  elected 
on  academic  lines. 

1631.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  hopeful  antici- 
pation. But  we  must  start  with  the  fact  that 
one  will  be  labelled  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant 
from  the  outset,  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  least 
like  a single  college  in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
are  fused  together  without  any  denominational  label  ? 
— If  what  you  say  is  so,  it  is  certainly  hopeful. 

1632.  Chairman-. — Is  there  any  other  institution  in 
Ireland  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  meet  together 
for  common  purposes  in  which  they  act  otherwise  than 
on  the  principle  of  turn  and  turn  about  ? 

1633.  Mr.  Butcher. — We  may  take  in  detail  the 
Royal  University,  the  National  Board,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Board? — (IFifnrsi). — The  Crown  appoint 
them  turn  and  turn  abcut ; but  this  is  a difficult  ques- 
tion, which  Mr.  Butcher  puts  to  me — as  to  whether 
these  electing  bodies  would  choose  professors  on  that 
principle. 

1334.  The  Crown  appoints  in  that  way,  because  of 
an  extremely  strong  public  opinion  that  prevails  in 
that  direction  ? — I presume  so  ; but  I certainly  hope 
that  that  public  opinion  will  not  pervade  the  Uni- 
versity. I may  mention  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  axe  mixed  bodies,  and  they  elect  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  without  regard  to  their  religion. 
I know  I have  heard  of  some  complaints ; but  they 
do  elect  them  to  their  professorships  and  offices. 

Lord  Chief  Barox.— - The  Benchers  are  a mixed 
body,  and  they  never  think  what  religion  a man  is. 

1635.  Mr.  Butcher. — Yes ; but,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation gees,  Irish  education  in  all  its  forms — from 
oauses  that  are  easily  understood — has  got  this  peculiar 


characteristic,  which  is  absent,  of  course,  from  all 
professional  life  even  in  Ireland? — (TF  it  ness). — As 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  put  to  me  the  whole,  of  this, 
document  submitted  by  the  Bishops,  it  is  very  hard  to 
draw  an  inference  from  one  passage.  If  they  wish  to 
be  in  a college  in  the  University,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared for  ifchis — that  the  representatives  from  that 
College  on  the  University  Board  must  act  on  academic 
lines ; and  there  ought  to  be  a public  statement  to  that 
effect,  if  necessary. 

1636.  No  statement,  of  course,  would  alter  the  fact 
if  they  proceeded  on  the  other  lines  ? — I mean,  if  you 
do  no't  wish  to  work  on  strictly  academic  lines,  it. 
would  be  far  better  to  have  a separate  University, 
but  in  my  opinion  you  will  never  get  that. 

1637.  You  look  to  the  professorial  lectures  as  being 
calc.Ql.ated  to  bring  the  students  together  in  social  in- 
tercourse?— It  is  probable  that  they  would. 

1638.  Supposing  the  colleges  are  each  of  a definite 
denominational  character,  and  each  has  got  its  own 
teachers  in  a considerable  number  of  subjects,  would 
it  not  be  at  least  possible  that  the  professorial  lectures 
•will,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  count  for  much 
— in  fact  that  the  collegiate  lectures  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Professorial? — Yes;  but  I presume  the  Univer- 
sity fixed  the  standard  and  assigned  Lhe  books,  and  so 
on.  And  then,  consider  all  these  scientific  chairs  and 
medical  studies ; and  there  must  be  a very  large  gather- 
ing of  students.  For  very  many  of  the  students  in 
this  new  college  will  be  going  in  for  professional 
careers,  and  you  will  not  have  so  many  men  of  leisure 
as  you  have  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

1639.  I agree  that  science  may  be  a bond  in  future. 
Let  me  take  one  point  more.  It  is  as  regards  May- 
nooth,  which  is  an  extiemely  important  point  in  the 
programme.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  sittings  of 
the  last  Commission  that  its  importance  appeared. 
The  demand  made  was  that  Maynooth  should  be  affili- 
ated with  a Catholic  College  or  Catholic  University 
as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  that  College  or  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes ; that  was  the  claim. 

1640.  The  original  proposal  was  chat  the  Maynooth 
students,  as  you  said,  should  come  to  Dublin ; reside- 
here,  and  go  to  the  lectures  of  the  College  ? — Yes. 

1641.  But  the  Bishops  made  it  quite  clear  that  that 
was  impossible.  Now  the  question  I would  put  is 
this : the  course  for  an  Arts  degree  may  be  so  laid  out 
by  the  University  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  are 
acceptable  to  Maynooth  as  well  as  acceptable  or  re- 
quired by  Trinity  College? — That  is  to  say  if  the- 
Maynooth  students  were  to  come  in. 

1642.  I am  assuming  now  that  Maynooth  is  made 
an  affiliated  College,  its  Faculty  of  Arts  being  part  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  College,  for  that  was  the 
demand,  and  I therefore  suggest  that  in  drawing  up 
your  University  Course  for  Arts  you  must  frame  a 
common  course  for  those  ecclesiastical  students  who 
are  studying  within  the  walls  of  Maynooth  and  for 
the  students  of  Trinity  College.  Do  you  think  that 
this  would  offeT  difficulties  ?— I think  it  might  unless 
they  were  content  to  take  the  University  course  as  it 
was  constituted  by  the  Joint  Board.  In  an  Arts 
Course,  it  might  be  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

1643.  But  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University 
will  have  to  say  what  the  course  is  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  Maynooth  is  claiming  to  have  special  represen- 
tation on  the  Governing  Body,  if  they  are  affiliated. 

1644.  That  was,  I think,  put  forward,  and  there  was 
some  evidence  as  to  the  kind  of  Course  in  Arts  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  students  at  Maynooth. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  a Course  in  Arts  that  would 
fall  in  with  the  traditions  of  Trinity  College.  And 
how  would  you  solve  it — would  it  be  by  giving  an 
alternative  Course  for  the  Arts  Degree? — I do  not 
really  know  how  you  would  solve  that. 

1645.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  University 
Governing  Body  would  have  to  reckon  with.  You 
spoke  about  one  single  Course  common  to  the  two 
Colleges.  I think  you  would  find  that  you  would 
be  driven  to  giving  an  alternative  Course? — My  fug' 
gestion  is  that  the  Maynooth  students  would  come  into 
the  College  in  a house  of  residence. 

1646.  If  the  Bishops  accepted  your  suggestion,  well 
and  good? — I -admit  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  the 
other  case  if  they  do  not. 
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1647.  As  introducing  the  novel  principle  that  re- 

sidence in  a Theological  Seminary  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  residence  at  a University? — Yes.  And  the 

Professors  would  not  be  nominated  by  the  University. 
1 suppose  the  Bishops  would  never  give  up  the  right 
to  nominate  their  own  Professors. 

1648.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I have  only  one  or  two 
•questions  to  put.  We  followed  with  the  greatest  interest 
your  historical  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  towards  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I take  it 
that  you  introduced  the  whole  of  that  historical  dis- 
quisition with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  Bishops 
have  at  various  times  adopted  a more  or  less  varying 
attitude  ? — There  was  only  one  case  in  which  I quoted 
the  petition  of  the  Bishops.  Catholics  were  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  Trinity  College  for  a very  long  period. 
It  was  only  for  that  purpose  that  I went  into  it,  and 
to  show  how  extremely  -foolish  we  would  be,  having 
gone  on  for  so  long  a time  observing  that  attitude, 
we  were  now  to  say  that  we  wanted  to  go  outside. 
And  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  for  a very 
long  period  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  by 
the  authorities  to  the  mixing  of  students,  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

1649.  To  show  that  the  Bishops  have  changed  their 
attitude  ?— Well,  I only  say  that  I cannot  find  in 
those  times  any  official  warning  to  Catholics  not  to 
go  to  Trinity  College.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious  that 
some  of  the  Catholic  Colleges  in  the  land  encouraged 
their  students  to  do  so. 

1650.  But  now,  the  Bishops  having  issued  a warn- 
ing ?— But,  .pardon  me,  you  put  me  that  question 
perhaps  a little  leading.  They  wish  to  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  I hope  that  they  interpret  it 
in  the  way  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  interprets  it — 
that  the  College  is  really  to  be  a College  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  proper  sense. 

1651.  Tour  Committee  have  proposed  an  alternative 
scheme  that  it  should  be  reformed  from  the  inside,  and 
against  that  we  have  the  absolute  and  unanimous  ob- 
jection of  everybody  concerned  in  the  College  ; or  a 
second  College  inside  Dublin  University — I mean 
against  that  scheme  for  a second  College  inside  Dub- 
lin University  we  have  Trinity  College  opposing  it 
from  start  to  finish,  and  we  have  the  Bishops  oppos- 
ing mixed  education  in  Trinity  College.  Now,  that 
must  have  come  before  your  Committee,  and  in  face 
of  that  you  have  stated  that  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  University  in  Dublin  for  Roman  Catholics 
is  out  of  the  question  in  your  opinion.  Surely  of  the 
wie  three  it  is  the  line  that  offers  the  least  resistance, 
if  instead  of  saying  a University  for  Roman 
Catholics  you  say  a second  National  University.  No- 
body opposes  that.  The  Bishops  do  not  oppose  it,  the 
body  of  Catholics  do  not  oppose  it,  and  Trinity  College 
■does  not  oppose  it.  And  why  should  your  Committee 
seem  to  have  left  it  out  of  consideration  ? — Because 
there  was  an  inquiry  which  lasted  a year  and  a half 
before  the  late  Royal  Commission,  and  they  practi- 
cally unanimously  ruled  it  out.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
there  were  Catholics  on  that  Committee,  and  they  said 
that  there  were  not  only  objections  to  it,  but  that  it 
ivas  untenable.  And  the  Government,  of  course,  have 
that  before  them. 

1652.  Then  your  consideration  of  this  matter  was 

limited  in  its  scope  ? — We  could  not,  of  course,  shut 
our  minds  to  what  is  in  the  Press,  and  what  has  been 
going  on  for  50'  years,  and  that  is  that  a separate 
University  for  Catholics  is  a red  rag  to  a great  many 
persons.  6 


• 1T?3L.?ut’  .supposing  we  had  a National  Universit 
iu  Dublin  without  the  Bishops  being  cle  jure  on  th' 
Governing  Body,  and  no  mention  of  Catholics  at  al 
1D  regard  to  it,  why  would  the  Committee  that  you  re 
present  object  to  such  a settlement  as  that  ?— That  i 
a oomplete  change  of  front.  Remember  what  has  beei 
going  on  for  50  years.  The  demand  for  a Nationa 
u,^versity  that  has  no  religious  complexion  is  a com 
pietely  new  demand,  and  you  would  have  to  justify  i 
before  Parliament,  and  they  would  ask— “Why  d< 
you  not  make  Trinity  College  a National  Univer 
don,t  you  caPture  it,  and  make  it  one.” 
But  supposing,  in  face  of  the  opposition  fron 
irinity  College,  we  are  unable  to  do  that  ? — I don’- 
Know  whether  the  objection  to  a National  University 
uas  c°me  from  Trinity  College.  They  do  not  objec 
re  being  called  or  made  a National  University.  Wha: 


they  object  to  is  the  peculiar  religious  complexion  sug- 
gested to  the  rival  institution. 

1655.  You  say  that  no  Royal  University  scheme, 
however  modified,  would  appeal  to  Irish  sentiments 
and  traditions  ? — Yes. 

1656.  And  you  appear  to  think  that-  Trinity  Col- 
lege appeals  to  Irish  sentiments  and  traditions  ?— It 
is  an  existing  University  ; it  has  a magnificent  site  ; 
it  has  produced  a great  number  of  famous  men,  and 
many  of  the  great  democrats  and  leaders  in  Ireland 
and  it  is  there.  It  is  a much  easier  thing  to  reor- 
ganise an  existing  institution  than  to  establish  a new 

1657.  And  you  really  think  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  considering  the  question  of  another  Univer- 
sity.  Supposing  that  we  cannot  get  a footing  inside 
Tunny  College  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  you 
think,  as  your  Committee  seem  to  think,  that  there  is 
no  need  or  material  for  a second  University,  if  we 
cannot  get  into  Trinity  College  by  hook  or  crook,  I 
mean  into  Dublin  University  ?-I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template that  alternative.  I do  not  see  why  you  are 

assume  you  will  not.  If  you  ask  me  to  assume 
that  this  place  is  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  of  course 
we  wouid  want  a separate  University.  But  it  is  not. 
it  is  there. 

,, 165B-  *s  uot  there  a barrier  raised  up  around  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Bishops  when  they  say  that  “ On 
no  account  will  we  accept  any  scheme  of  mixed  educa- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.” 

Mr  I^LLEHEtt.— The  word  is  “they”  ; not  “we" 

l,659-  .Dr-  Douglas  Hyde. -Yes.  Very  well.  (To 
Witness).  If  we  cannot  get  into  Dublin  University 
do  you  see  no  need  for  the  establishment  of  anothei 
n wJVerblfcy  ? Yc?u  “eem  to  think  that  there  is  neither 
med  nor  material  for  such  ? — I do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  need  for  another,  when  there  is  an  exist- 
ing one. 

when.  we  cannot  get  into  the  existing 
one  ?— That  remains  to  be  seen.  I don’t  know  why 
riTt^it  aSSUme  that'  WJl7’  **  Bish°PS  want  to  get 

JACKS0N-— not  the  real  objection  to  the 
foundation  of  a second  University  that  it  requires  a 
veij  large  sum  of  money  to  run  a seoond  University 
when  you  have  already  got  one  ?— Oh,  yes.  3 

1662.  I have  had  occasion  to  think  of  this  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  starting  of 
* recond  Uniyersily  in  the  same  place  creates  enor- 
mous difficulties. — Tes ; and  in  the  same  citv.  Dr 
Hyde  has  suggested  that  it  should  be  a new  National 
University.  It  depends  a good  deal  on  what  interpre- 
tation you  put  on  the  word  “nation.”  I should  say 
that  on  principle  you  should  make  it  include  all 
classes  and  creeds. 

1663  Dr  Dotgias  Htot.—I  don't  think  I nsod  the 
word” national  ? — (TFi/ness) — You  said,  it  “too 
c—  from  a national  point  of  view,  and  not  a 

1664.  Then  you  hope  that  the  Cecilia  street  School 
or  Medicine  should  be  incorporated  with  the  new 
schoo!  inside  of  Trinity  College  or  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. Would  not  the  Cecilia  street  School  of  Medicine 
^uire  a q.  pro  quo  for  what  they  would  be  giving 

/~That  is  the  reason  that  I say  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  their  Professors,  if  possible,  should  be 
made  Professors  of  the  University.  I think  it  would 
be  very  reasonable  to  say-“If  we  bring  in  these  stu- 
dents. and  you  require,  on  your  own  admission,  an  en- 
larged medical  staff  here,  take  over  our  Professors  or 
such  as  you  approve  of.”  I think  that  would  be  very 
reasonable.  3 

1665.  At  present  is  not  the  Cecilia  street  School  of 
great  advantage  for  the  science  in  Ireland  ?— Yes  but 
it  is  a question  whether  the  whole  medical  profusion 
shcnild  be  conducted  on  wholly  denominational  lines  ; 
and  it  is  for  Parliament  to  consider  whether  in  the 
administration  by  public  bodies  their  medical  ap- 
P°^™e"ts  ^uld  be  on  strictly  denominational  linte. 

1666.  Dr.  Coffey. — Which  would  you  take  as  the 
better  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Catholics 
ot  Ireland  in  reference  to  Trinity  College,  the 
statements  of  prominent  individuals  at  different 
periods  or  the  number  of  Catholics  who  have  gone 
to  Trinity  College  over  a lengthened  period  of  time? 


Dublin. 
Oct.  19,  1906. 

N. J . Synnott 
Esq. 
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Which  do  you  think  represents  more  effectively  the  at- 
titude of  Catholics  towards  Trinity  College  ? — I think 
Oct,  19.  1906.  that  the  reason  that  there  were  so  few  Catholics  is  the 
r — reason  that  Mr.  Heron  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gave, 

Esa  t,ynnot  ’ and  that  was  that  they  had  no  voice  in  the  Governing 
Body,  and  they  were  not  eligible  for  the  best  offices. 

1667.  You  mean  that  they  have  kept  out  of  Trinity 
College,  whatever  the  reason  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  reason. 


1668.  Now,  as  to  one  statement  on  page  2 of  your 
Committee’s  report*: — -‘There  is  neither  need  nor 
material  for  two  residential  teaching  Universities  in 
Dublin,  etc.”  Do  you  mean  by  that  no  need  or  mate- 
rial for  two  residential  colleges ; does  the  term  cover 
colleges  as  well  as  Universities  ? — No. 

1669.  You  only  apply  it  to  residential  Universities  ? 
— I do  not  say  that  there  is  no  material  for  a new  col- 
lege. It  is  part  of  my  case  that  there  is. 

1670.  Loud  • Chief  Baron. — Was  not  the  very  foun- 
dation of  your  Committee  fn  order  that  you  might 
press  the  second  college  within  the  University  ? — Mo6t 
decidedly,  as  against  any  college  in  connection  with 
the  Royal. 

1671.  Dr.  Coffey. — There  is  no  need  nor  material 
for  two  residential  teaching  Universities  in  Dublin.” 
You  say  that  you  do  not  apply  that  to  colleges  ? — No ; 
a University  is  a very  different  thing  from  a college. 

1672.  The  question  of  a second  college  in  Dub- 
lin University  has  been  a long  time  before  the  -public  ? 
—Oh,  yes. 

1673.  Bilb  have  been  promoted  in  Parliament? — 
Mr.  Fagan  was  the  first  person  who  proposed  one. 

1674.  Has  it  not  been  the  case  in  the  last  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  in  Dublin  that  the  rival  advantages  of  a 
college  in  Dublin  University  and  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity have  been  much  written  about  ? — In  the  last 
four  or  five. 

1675.  Has  not  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
been  advocating  it  for  a considerable  number  of  years  ? 


1676.  And  do  you  agree  that  in  that  way  the  public 
mind  has  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a second 
college  in  the  University  ?— Yes,  familiar  with  it 
since  Butt  brought  forward  his  Bill  in  1877. 

1677.  And  you,  Catholic  laymen,  expressly  ap- 
peared before  the  last  Commission  to  advocate  that 
scheme  ? — Yes  ; but  you  must  not  draw  conclusions 
from  that  ; it  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  appeared  there. 
We  furnished  a statement  after  certain  evidence  had 
been  given  there  by  Catholics  in  favour  of  a college 
in  the  Royal  or  a separate  University.  And  we  said 
that  of  the  solutions  brought  before  that  Royal  Com- 
mission we  thought  the  scheme  for  the  college  in  Dub- 
lin University  was  the  best. 

1678.  But  had  that  actually  been  brought  before 

! by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  by  The 
O Conor  Don  and  by  Monsignor  Molloy. 

1679.  Your  Committee  acquired  a position  of  great 
representative  importance,  inasmuch  in  supporting 
tnat  form  of  settlement  you  were  supporting  one  of  the 
solutions  that  the  Bishops  always  said  that  they  would 
aCitSn'"rw^?4  wbat  1 sait*  my  evidence. 

1680.  Well,  when  recently  members  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege thought  of  opening  up  the  college  to  Catholics  I 
believe  they  interviewed  some  members  of  your  Oom- 
miiAnT  vff’  ,b?fc  1 had  n°ibing  to  do  with  that. 

1681.  No  doubt  your  committee  became  aware  of 
the  movement  that  was  going  on  in  Trinity  College. 
Then  did  your  committee  submit  to  Trinity  Colleee 

“ »“■£» 

.i68?-  I°”  nature  of  th.t  second 

college  now  seem  to  ruvttj.-  clear.  You  have 
given  ns  what  von  thin*  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
college  ought  to  be  ?— ' Yes. 

• 2®  And  7°“  were  «»»«>  of  coarse,  that  much 
interest  was  taken  in  this  second  college  bv  the 
public  generally  m Ireland?— Yes.  6 y 

7V1£d  not£f  any  time  ^bmit  to  them 
the  question  of  the  possible  establishment  of  such  a 
college  t — io  whom  ’ 

•a1?!;  To  lhe  Tri“‘y  College  authorities,  hewing 

“r^sSti"  * **• 


1686.  You  did  not  see  your  way  to  communicate  to 
them  this  scheme  of  re-organising  Dublin  University 
on  the  two-college  plan? — We  knew  that  they  were- 
opposed  to  that  two-college  scheme,  because  they 
passed  a resolution  against  it  after  the  report  of  the 
Robertson  Commission.  But  I may  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  know  yet  whether  cliey  are  so  opposed  to  the- 
two-college  scheme  on  these  lines  as  on  the  other. 

1687.  I want  to  know  did  you  submit  to  them  any 
scheme  of  a second  college  on  the  plan  you  advocate 
here?— No,  we  thought  the  whole  tiling  would  come 
before  this  Commission. 

1688.  Now  as  to  some  of  the  points  you  have  dwelt 
on — the  broadening  of  Trinity  College  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  members  who  favoured  the  establish- 
ment of  a Catholic  Theological  Faculty,  and  so  on— 
that,  I take  it,  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  without 
at  the  same  time  going  into  the  other  reforms  sug- 
gested from  within  Trinity  College,  namely,  the  mode 
of  election  to  Fellowship,  the  question  of  a new  Board 
and  so  on  ? — Oh  no,  they  hang  together. 

1689.  Hang  together  and  relate  to  one  another?— 
Yes. 

1690.  And  does  not  it  occur  to  you,  with  these  new 
modes  suggested  for  the  election  of  Fellows,  in  which 
so  much  power  is  reserved  to  the  Governing  Bodv 
in  the  college,  practically  referring  to  a consider- 
able extent,  over  and  above,  merits  on  examina- 
tion, the  selection  of  the  successful  men  to  the 
authorities  of  the  college,  if  you  have  the  Catholic 
students  coming  in,  do  you  not  think  that,  coming 
in  under  the  conditions  which  we  are  all  of  us  aware 
of  exist  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  a great  deal  of 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  students  in 
the  college  as  to  those  who  were  selected  to  fill  the 
appointments  ? — Certainly. 

1691.  Would  not  that  tend  to  prolong  this  balance 
of  religions  that  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  so  that 
if  a Catholic  is  appointed  this  time  it  would  be 
insisted  on  that  a Protestant  should  be  appointed 
next  time?  Would  not  the  watchfulness  be  greater 
m reference  to  such  appointments  ?— I daresay  they 
would  watch  them,  but  I hope  the  thing  would  be 
done  on  academic  lines.  I understand  that  there  are 
to  be  always  academic  considerations.  The  Pro- 
fessors, I understand,  would  elect  one  class  on  the 
Governing  Body,  and  the  Fellows  anocher,  and  the- 
isenior  Moderators  another. 

1692.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Catholics  would 
have  to  give  up  their  colleges  outside  to  go  into- 
Trinity  College  ? — And  I think  they  would  sweep  the 
that  PlaCS  ^ 3 ^ jearS'  1 tflink  they  might  do- 

1693.  On  this  question  of  the  mode  of  election,  and 
of  the  particular  men  appointed  to  chairs,  would  not 
there  also  be  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those 
already  in  the  college  when  the  Catholics  come  in?— I 
cannot  conceive  wny  the  persons  who  made  this  offer 
should  be  animated  apparently  fcy  the  desire  of  getting 
Catholics  in,  and,  having  got  them  in,  should  trv  to- 
drive  them  out. 

1694.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  made  it  clear 
that  you  believe  that  the  proceedings  would  go  on  on 
academic  grounds  ? — I think,  if  you  get  academic 
persons  together  in  a University,  they  would  soon 
forget  these  controversial  matters.  I find  it  in  the 
bodies  that  I am  connected  with,  and  that  is  my 
candid  opinion. 

1695.  Dr.  Coffey. — There  is  another  question.  A 

residential  University  of  the  Trinity  type  involves  a 
large  degree  of  ordinary  teaching  for  pass  Arts  De- 
grees, the  men  live  in  college  and  attend  tutorial  lec- 
tures. Where  you  have  two  such  colleges,  each- 
undertaking  the  collegiate  instruction  of  its  pupils, 
don’t  yon  think  that  there  is  more  room  in- 
connection  with  the  professorial  studies  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  than  where  you  have  only  one 
college  within  the  University  organization  ? — In  the- 
strictly  professorial  course 

No,  in  the  general  course. 

1696.  What  I mean  is,  will  the  college  bo,  so  to  say, 
astride  of  the  University  where  you  have  only  one- 
college.  And  where  you  have  two  "or  more,  have  you 
not  got  ascertain  educational  rivalry  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  higher  professorial  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity?—I am  not  so  sure  that  such  competition 
desirable. 
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1697.  Would  not  it  give  you  a greater  variety  of 
teachers  with  the  two  colleges  and  a larger  staff  ? — I 
would  have  the  staff  strengthened  in  the  re-organised 
University,  too,  most  decidedly.  Candidly,  whichever 
course  is  adopted,  I hope  there  will  be  a healthy  rivalry 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  not  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

1698.  One  last  point  is  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  endowment.  Have  you  any  experience 
yourself  of  the  kind  of  equipment  that  is  required 
for  medical  study  ? — No,  I am  not  an  expert  in  that 
matter,  but  I have  read  the  evidence  as  to  it,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  both  the  school 
here,  and  the  school  in  St.  Cecilia  Street,  are  in  need 
of  very  much  more  equipment. 

1699.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  German  Univer- 
sity medical  organisation? — No. 

1700.  In  order  to  bring  up  the  medical  equipment 
to  the  European  standard,  would  you  not  require  to 
have  very  much  larger  endowment  for  the  neces- 
sities of  present  day  medical  education  ? — I have  read 
the  figures  given  as  to  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  of 
course  they  are  tremendous,  and  I quite  agree ; and 
that  is  why  I say  that,  if  you  are  going  to  ask  Par- 
liament for  the  adequate  equipment  for  an  inde- 
pendent college,  if  you  go  on  strictly  denominational 
lines,  you  are  asking  what  you  will  not  get,  because 
you  are  asking  for  double  the  amount. 

1701.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  State  will  lose 
by  a generous  endowment  of  higher  education  in 
Ireland? — Oh,  no.  I say  that  if  you  ask  for  separate 
equipment  you  might  be  imperilling  your  claim 
altogether,  and  get  nothing  at  all. 

1702.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  special  claims  of 
Ireland  with  reference  to  education  would  demand  a 
broad  margin  of  endowment  ? — A large  endowment ; 
but  you  would  have  to  satisfy  Parliament  that 
duplication  was  necessary. 

1703.  And  your  difficulty  is  the  one  of  satisfy- 
ing Parliament? — I think  that  is  a most  crucial 
difficulty,  and  it  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 

Question  for  the  last  fifty  years — to  try  to  satisfy 
'arliament. 

1704.  Do  you  think  that  Ireland  deserves  special 
treatment  in  this  matter  of  educational  endowment  ? — 
Most  decidedly,  because  I think  the  state  of  things 
is  due  to  Parliament’s  own  act,  and  other  measures 
in  the  Penal  Laws. 

1705.  Mr.  Kelleher. — You  have  told  us  the  history 
of  the  committee  ; and  I would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  aware  that  there  is  a large  body  of  opinion 
amongst  educated  lay  Catholics  in  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  attitude  which  your  committee  have 
taken  up  on  the  University  question — that  is,  the 
attitude  of  trying  to  get  a solution  within  the 
university  of  Dublin,  a solution  by  means  of  Trinity 
College? — There  were  a large  number  of  signatures 
which  were  sent  to  the  late  Royal  Commission  which 
expressed  a desire  for  a solution  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion within  the  University  of  Dublin.  About  400  of 
those  were  obtained  merely  by  private  request.  As 
regards  the  other  proposition,  you  have  the  signa- 
tares  there  of  some  300  or  400.  As  a committee  we 
advisedly  did  not  attempt  to  get  any  signatures  to 


1706.  Apart  from  those  who  have  signed,  do  you 
ank  that  there  is  a large  body  of  opinion  in  favour 

the  proposal  ?— -I  do.  And  I think  there  are  many 
gentlemen  who  did  not  like  to  express  their  views  in 
ew  of  ‘he  statements  made  by  higher  authority. 

1707.  Take  the  final  paragraph  in  the  statement* 
fCii  t.°.  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Roman 
catnofic  Bishops,  in  which  they  say “ The  Stand- 
± J\  Committee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  feel 
ltla^ey  a,r?  ,saf=  in  stating  that  the  Catholics  of 
iiw  c^W?Uld  be  ?reJ3ared  t0  accePt  any  of  the  follow- 
“g  solutions  :-(l.)  A University  for  Catholics. 
, A new  college  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  (3.) 


A new  college  in  the  Royal  University,  but  that  on  no 
account  would  they  accept  any  scheme  of  mixed  edu- 
cation in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.”  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  a fair  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ? It  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  is  a statement  of  fact  “ as  regards  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,”  then,  to  some  extent,  it 
is  weakened  by  the  action  of  your  Committee  ? 
— I think  the  answer  to  your  question  is:  in 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  solutions  that  they  would 
accept.  I think  the  attitude  of  Catholics  generally 
as  to  the  College  in  the  Royal  was  significantly  shown 
when  the  Report  was  published ; T don’t  think 
that  there  was  an  echo  of  approval  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  But,  as  to  their  accepting 
any  solution  contained  here,  their  document  was  pi-e- 
pared,  I think,  without  consultation  with  the  Catholic 
body  in  general;  but  I would  prefer  that  you  would 
ask  some  of  the  authors  of  it.  It  is  hardly  competent 
for  me  to  give  an  interpretation  of  it. 

1708.  I would  ask  you,  if  a second  college  in  Dublin 
University  is  impossible,  and  if  a college  m the  Royal 
University,  situated  in  Dublin,  is  so  undesirable  as  to 
be  unattainable? — An  autonomous  college. 

1709.  Do  you  think  it  is  preferable  that  we  should 
hold  cur  hands  and  wait  until  a more  conciliatory 
attitude  is  adopted  between  parties  in  Ireland  on  the 
question  of  University  education? — I hope  that  the 
Commission  will  consider  this  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  educational  efficiency,  and  satisfying  the 
demands  for  religious  instruction  and  denominational 
education.  As  I said,  I hope  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  this  statement  of  the  Bishops  may  be  modi- 
fied. If  the  statement  really  means  what  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at  page  82,  per- 
sonally I agree  with  it,  but  if  it  means  more  than 
that,  T do  not. 

1710.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — May  I ask  you  one 
question  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Kelleher  has 
asked.  You  were  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Catholic  Laymen  when  it  was  established 
on  the  6th  March,  1902  ? — Yes. 

1711.  The  first  resolution  of  that  Committee  was  to 
the  effect  that  a Committee  should  be  appointed,  and 
be  requested  to  act,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps 
for  making  known  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  views 
of  Catholic  laymen,  and  supply  a solution  of  the  Uni- 
versity question  on  the  lines  of  collegiate  education 
within  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  etc.  ? — Yes. 

1712.  And  I have  here  a statement  sent  us  by 
the  Catholic  laymen: — “We  are  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  of  the  various  proposals  submitted  io 
the  Royal  Commission  the  best  is  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a college  in  Dublin 
for  Catholic  students  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
Dublin  ” ? — That  was  the  first  resolution. 

1713.  Has  there,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  any 
resolution  of  the  Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee  modi- 
fying that? — No,  except  that  resolution;  which  we 
passed  in  July,  approving  of  the  statement  then  sent 
in. 

1714.  Is  not  that  that  they  are  neutral  as  to  which 
mode  should  be  adopted? — We  approve  of  the  state- 
ment saying  that  no  solution  would  be  satisfactory 
on  the  lines  of  a reconstituted  Trinity  College  unless 
certain  things  were  done. 

1715.  Do  you  say  anywhere  that  you  are  not  of 
opinion  that  the  best  solution  is  in  the  establishment 
of  a new  college? — I am  very  glad  yon  asked  me  that 
question.  That  is,  of  the  schemes  presented  to  that 
Commission. 

1716.  But  was  not  there  a new  resolution  that  they 

are  neutral  as  to  which  solution  shall  be  adopted — the 
affiliation  of  a new  college  or  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  mentioned  ? — Certainly ; except  with  the 

addition  in  which  we  point  out  that  probably  one 
is  more  attainable  than  the  other.  On  the  merits,  as 
a Committee,  we  are  neutral ; and  I respectfully  ask 
that  if  I have  gone  outside  the  four  corners  of  this 
document  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  my 
own  opinion. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


* Appendix  to  Eiret  Report  (Cd.  8176),  page  80. 


II 


Dublin. 
Oct.  19, 1906. 

N'/j.'Syiuiotl, 

Ksq. 
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Dubus. 
Oct.  19,1.906. 

George 
Kottrcll,  'Es'j. 


Geoege  Fotteei l,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined. 


1717.  CHAiEiiiX.— Mr.  Fottrell,  do  you  hold  any 
official  position?— Not  in  connection  with  education. 
I am  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  County 
and  Citv  of  Dublin. 

1718.  You  hold  no  official  position  in  reference  to 
education? — No. 

1719.  You  represent  yourself  only  ’—Officially  I re- 
present no  one. 

1720.  Are  you  a graduate  ? — No,  I am  sorry  to  say 
I am  not  a graduate.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  my  father  became  a graduate  of  this  Uni- 
versity in  the  year  1831,  two  years  after  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  his  obtaining  his  degree  and  my  arriving,  in 
1865,  at  an  age  fit  for  entering  a University,  a great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  and  laity  of  this  country  and 
Trinity  College,  and  although  my  father  had  the 
strongest  wish  that  I should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
University  education,  he  had  a conscientious  objec- 
tion against  my  entering  Trinity  College.  I Therefore 
did  not  enter  it,  and  I have  remained  without  a 
degree.  In  the  year  1895,  when  my  son  became  of  an 
age  to  enter  the  University,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
have  a University  education;  and  on  carefully  con- 
sidering the  matter,  I decided  that  I was  not  entitled 
to  inflict  upon  him  the  injury  of  refusing  him  my  per- 
mission to  c-nter  as  a student  of  Trinity  College ; but 
T considered  it  my  duty  as  a Catholic,  there  being 
then  no  safeguards  for  faith  in  the  college,  to  urge 
him  most  strongly  to  abstain  from  attending  lectures 
in  mental  or  moral  philosophy.  He  therefore  obtained 
a degree ; he  has  had  no  training  in  philosophy ; but 
I hope  my  grandsons  will  be  able  to  enter  Trinity 
College  without  any  restriction  in  their  course  of  study. 

1721.  Are  you  'a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Irish  Catholic  Laymen  ? — I am ; and  have  since  1903 
taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings. 

1722.  We  have  before  us  the  statement  which  has 
been  put  in  by  that  body,  and  have  also  a full  expres- 
sion of  their  views  from  Mr.  Synnott,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  had  to  keep  you  waiting,  for  which  I am 
sorry.  You  are  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  statement 
of  that  Committee,  and  I suppose  you  have  read  it  ? — 
I have. 

1723.  Does  it  express  your  views? — It  does. 

1724.  I suppose  you  have  read  the  document  that 
"has  been  laid  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  ? — l'es. 

1725.  That  document  does  not  seem  favourable  to 
mixed  education? — It  does  not  seem  favourable  to 
mixed  education  in  Trinity  College ; but  I am  not 
aware  that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  nave  expressed  any 
opinion  upon  the  proposed  solution  of  the  question 
which  I am  here  to  support.  There  has  been  no 
document  signed  by  the  Bishops,  and  no  official  pro- 
nouncement by  them,  since  the  date  of  the  document 
which  has  been  laid  before  you,  and  that  was  previous 
lo  the  proposal,  the  principles  of  which  I uphold. 

1726.  Have  you  received  any  information  as  to  what 
the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  is  with  regard 
to  it? — No ; we  are,  as  far  as  I know,  without  any 
information  as  to  what  opinion  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  as  a Hierarchy,  have  formed  upon  it. 

1727.  Your  proposed  solution  has  now  been  before 
the  public  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  but  not  prior  to  the 
1st  August,  1906. 

1728.  And  there  has  been  no  intimation  from  the 
Catholic  Bishops  that  they  would  accept  it? — I did 
not  expect  that  there  would  be.  In  point  of  fact  there 
has  not  leen  any  such  intimation. 

1729.  I would  wish  you  to  explain  what  exactly  is 
meant  by  “ mixed  education,”  and  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops,  as  Bishops,  involves  ? — 
I would  ask  your  permission  to  put  in,  as  portion  of 
my  evidence,  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.* 

1730.  Our  attention  has  been  already  drawn  to  chat 
article? — If  you  would  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  it 
would,  I think,  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  public  in 
understanding  the  questions  under  discussion.  The 
article  is  stated  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Coghlan,  d.d..  of  Mavnooth  Coliege,  and  at  page  311 
I find  this  paragraph : — 


“ A ‘ mixed  system  ’ is  not  necessarily  secular  ; it 
‘may  enforce  in  primary  schools  denominational  re- 

ligious  instruction,  and  in  Universities  it  may  re- 
“ cognise,  formally  or  virtually,  the  right  of  the 
“ Church  to  exercise  supervision  over  all  that  may 
'•concern  the  faith  and  morals  of  its  subjeccs.  The 
" ’ mixed  ’ system  supposes  that,  by  law,  entrance  to 
••  the  college  and  access  to  its  emoluments  and  offices 
• are  open  to  members  of  all  religious  denominations. 
“ Then  it  is  a ‘ mixed  ’ college,  at  least  in  theory  and 
‘•in  law,  but  it  may  be  purely  denominational  in 
‘•reality.  The  presence  of  a few  non-Catholic 
“ teachers  or  students  in  a Catholic  University  would 
‘‘not  prevent  the  formal  approval  of  the  University  ; 
“the  University  would  receive  approbation,  and  the 
“ presence  of  the  few  non-Catholics  would  be  said  to 
“ be  tolerated.  But  if  the  Professorships  and  entry 
“ to  a college  were  open  by  law  to  non-Catholics  gene- 
“ rally,  if  Professors  could  not  be  vetoed  on  the  sole 
“ ground  of  being  Protestants  or  infidels,  then  the 
“ system  of  education  would  be  the  1 mixed  ’ system, 
“ and,  I think,  for  reasons  to  be  indicated  farther  on, 
“ the  University  would  not  be  formally  approved  by 
“ the  Church,  but  only  tolerated.  The  Church  neces- 
“ sarily  condemns  colleges  where  conformity  to  false 
“ religion  and  worship  is  insisted  on,  or  where  atten- 
" dance  at  and  acceptance  of  false  doctrine  is  re- 
quired. She  formally  and  explicitly  pronounces 
“judgment  of  ‘toleration’  in  favour  of  colleges  in 
“which,  though  the  Ghurch  ideal  be  not  realised, 
“ satisfactory  safeguards  exist  for  tbe  faith  and 
“ morals  of  Catholic  students.’  ” 

1731.  Please  proceed? — I have  read  these  pas- 
sages for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out,  first, 
that  the  Trinity  College  solution,  i.e.,  an  al- 
tered Trinity  College  as  the  sole  College  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  undoubtedly  involves 
“mixed  education,”  as  does  also  the  solution  which 
proposes  to  establish  a second  College  for  us  within 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  as  does  also  the  solution 
which  proposes  to  establish  a College  for  us  under  the 
Royal  University.  All  three  solutions  involve  “ mixed 
education,”  and,  secondly,  that  the  “mixed  system’’ 
of  education  is  one  which  the  Church  can  “ toleTate.” 
There  is  a popular  belief  that  between  “ approval  ” by 
the  Church  and  absolute  condemnation  there  are  no 
intermediate  stages.  This  is  a mistake.  There  are 
several  intermediate  stages.  Trinity  College  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed  has  been  declared  to  be  “ intrinsically 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,”  and  by  reference  to 
the  article  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  to  which 
I have  referred,  I find,  page  313,  this  statement : “ We 
may  assume  that  in  colleges  intrinsically  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals,  ecclesiastical  supervision  is  alto- 
gether denied.”  This  assumption  plainly  cannot 
apply  to  the  solution  whereby  an  altered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, with  religious  safeguards,  would  be  the  college 
for  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  That  altered 
college  would  not  be  open  to  the  charge  that  within 
it  “ ecclesiastical  supervision  is  altogether  denied  ” ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  an  institution  in  which 
the  light  of  supervision  and  vigilance  by  the  Church 
would  exist  over  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students, 
and  therefore,  with  very  great  respect,  it  appears 
to  us  as  to  be  one  which  might  secure  from  the  Church 
a judgment  of  “ toleration.” 

1732.  Do  you  wish  to  add  any  remarks  upon  the 
general  question  ?— -If  you  would  allow  me,  I would 
like  to  say  this— that  in  our  opinion  the  solution 
which  we  support  is  the  best  ihat  has  been  put  for- 
ward. It  is  the  best  for  the  country,  because  it  would 
bring  students  of  all  denominations  more  closely  to- 
gether than  any  other  system  that  has  been  proposed. 
It  is  the  best  for  Catholic  students,  because  it  brings 
them  more  near  to  attaining  perfect  equality  than 
any  other  system — by  which  I mean  equality  in  en- 
abling them  to  secure  and  participate  in  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  University  can  offer.  In  my  opinion, 
not  alone  is  it  the  best  for  that  reason,  but  because  it 
is  also  the  most  feasible.  I regard  what  is  occurring 
here  as  a kind  of  arbitration  between  two  opposing 

• sides— the  Protestants  on  the  one  side,  for  whom 
' Tiinity  College  :s  a representative,  the  other  side  being 


•See  page 414 
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the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity.  If  we  have  secured, 
and  I trust  we  have  secured  it,  the  assent  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  arbitration,  viz.,  Trinity  College, 
to  this  single  'College  scheme,  within  -the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  if  tins  scheme  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  this  Commission,  then  we, 
Catholics,  can  at  once,  by  agreement  among  ourselves, 
bring  the  scheme  within  the  region  of  practical  politics 
bv  showing  to  the  Cabinet  that  it  is  one  which  will 
not  meet  with  serious  opposition  in  Pai-liament. 

1733.  From  the  past  history  of  what  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  University  question,  it  would 
seem  that  no  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing a large  number  of  Catholic  students  to  the  Uni- 
versity unless  it  had  the  approval  of  the  Hierarchy  ? 
-^•1  trust  it  will  receive  their  approval. 

1734.  We  have  not  had  any  intimation  as  yet  that 
it  has  their  approval  1 — "Well,  sir,  the  Hierarchy  of 
Ireland  have  very  grave  and  serious  responsibilities 
in  this  matter,  and  this  question  involves  not  only  the 
position  of  lay  Catholics,  but  also  the  position  of 
clerical  students  with  regard  to  the  University,  and  it 
is  hot  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  pro- 
nounce their  opinion  on  the  question  until  they  have 
had  time  to  consider  it  fully  and  carefully.  In  my 
view,  there  is  a close  analogy  between  the  question  as 
to  the  Dublin  University  and  that  as  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  Oxford,  as  you  are  aware, 
Catholics  are  at  the  present  moment  allowed  to  enter, 
though  there  are  no  safeguards  such  as  are  suggested 
in  the  scheme  we  propose,  and  I would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  were,  in  the  case  of  Ox- 
ford, several  changes  of  policy  from  time  to  time  on 
the  part  of  the  Hierarchy,  first,  in  the  time  of  Cardinal 


Wiseman,  and  subsequently  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  T. 
Manning.  - uubli.n, 

1736.  We  are  aware  of  that? — Yes.  I refer  to  Oct.  19,  1906 
it,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  from  time  to  time  there  has  — 
been  a change  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy — George 
a change  not  in  principle,  but  in  the  application  of  Fottrei’  Estl' 
the  principle  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  where  the  facts 
■ of  the  oase  justify  the  Hierarchy  in  taking  a view 
which  they  did  not  take  up  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  solution  which 
is  now  put  forward,  the  Irish  Hierarchy  have  not  yet 
had  sufficient  time  to  examine  and  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  it.  The  proposition  has  come  upon  us 
entirely  by  surprise.  Even  we,  Catholic  laymen, 
anxious  as  we  were,  and  are,  to  have  the  benefits  of 
University  education,  were  astonished  when  we  heard 
of  it,  because  we  thought  the  scheme  of  a second  col- 
lege was  the  one  Trinity  College  would  be  most  likely 
to  accede  to. 

1736.  Loitn  Chief  Baron. — You  think  we  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  evidence  of  their  approval  ? — I think 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  evidence  will  not  come 
before  the  Commission  at  all. 

1737.  Chairman. — Do  you  suggest  that  we  should 
report  in  favour  of  a proposition  not  approved  of  by 
the  Hierarchy,  or,  at  all  events,  upon  which  they  have 
not  as  yet  expressed  their  opinion,  and  the  result  of 
which  might  be  a repetition  of  the  Queen’s  College 
episode  1 — If  you  think  it  is  the  best  scheme  and  the 
one  most  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  about  the  peace  of 
the  country,  I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I see 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  recommend  it,  al- 
though it  may  not  yet  have  received  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  Hierarchy.  ' 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning 
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PIETH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  20th  OCTOBER,  1906, 

AT  10.30  o’clock  A.M., 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Eight  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Ealeigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d. 
f.r.s. ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d., 
d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,f.r.u.i.; 
S.  B.Ivelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


J.  P.  Johnston,  Esq.,  m.a.,  sc.d.,  Resident  Master  in  Trinity  College,  called  in  and  examined. 


Dublin.  1738.  Chairman. — Mr.  Johnston,  we  have  a letter 
— from  you,  dated  15th  October,  and  I believe  you  are 
Oct.  20, 190G.  rather  anxious  to  say  something  to  us  in  support  of 
J p Tnhnst  t'le  observations  contained  in  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Esq.'  v.  a..  ' 1739.  You  are,  I believe,  a private  tutor  in  the 

scd!  " University,  with  accommodation  in  the  College? — Yes, 
and  also  Lecturer  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  class. 

1740.  Is  that  a class  in  the  College? — It  is  in  the 
College,  but  that  does  not  give  me  a position  on  the 
staff.  Although  my  name  is  printed  in  the  return 
sent  to  yon  as  one  of  the  lecturers,  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  College  Calendar,  or  in  any  official  publication. 

1741  Your  functions  are  cwo-fold,  then? — Yes,  as 
far  as  the  College  is  concerned. 

1742.  Will  you  say  anything  you  wish  to,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  private  tutorships? — Being  a Resi- 
dent Master  in  the  College,  who  tabes  private  pupils, 
I am  grateful  for  ibis  opportunity  of  adding  to  the 
statement  I have  already  sent  you  "relative  to  subject 
.matter  YII  of  your  enquiry.  I,  perhaps,  should  add 
J am  also  one  of  the  Lecturers  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  class.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
work  done  by  those  Resident  masters,  colloquially, 
"but  hardly  politely  referred  to  as  “ grinders,”  the  cor- 
rect and  courteous  title  being  “ private  tutors.” 

1743.  I did  not  use  the  term  ; I said  private  tutors  ? 
— Yes ; but  the  expression  has  been  used.  As  I say, 
my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  work  of 
those  Resident  Masters  to  whom  rooms  have 
been  granted  in  College  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  in  Arts ; the  necessity  for  it ; and 
the  position  of  these  teachers  in  the  College.  The 
Board  determines  who  these  private  tutors  shall  be. 
The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ordinary 
and  honour.  Though  both  classes  are  indispensable 
for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  there  are  many 
points  of  similarity,  I think  it  will  be  wiser  for  me  to 
confine  myself  to  that  with  which  I am  more  par- 
ticularly conversant,  namely:  Mathematical  honour 
work.  The  instruction  in  this  branch,  directly  sup- 
plied by  the  College,  consists  of  one  course  of  lectures 
every  term  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
undergraduate  course,  and  the  lectures  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  which  latter 
are  intended  for  Moderatorship  candidates.  No  matter 
how  painstaking  cme  of  these  lecturers  may  be,  no 
matter  what  skill  in  teaching  he  possesses,  he  cannot 
supply  all  the  wants  of  each  member  of  his  class. 
There  will  always  he  in  a class,  particularly  as  it 
will  generally  contain,  both  first  and  second  honour- 
men,  those  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  lecturer, 
unless  he  does  grave  injustice  to  the  average  man. 
Then  3gain,  in  the  case  of  a good  man,  the  part  of  his 
course  in  which  he  most  requires  assistance  may  not 
he  that  part  which  the  lecturer  considers  most  need- 
ful for  the  majority.  In  order  that  a student  may 
make  the  best  use  of  his  abilities  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  get  individual 
instruction  and  help  when  he  needs  it.  He  is,  at 
present,  able  to  get  the  assistance  he  requires  from 
one  of  the  unofficial  teachers.  That  the  student 


should  be  able  to  get  this  assistance  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Moderatorship  candidates. 
The  only  official  instruction  received  by  them  in  their 
last  year  is  that  obtained  from  the  lectures  oi  the 
Professors  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics.  The 
average  candidate  requires  much  more  assistance  than 
he  can  possibly  expect  to  get  from  these  lectures.  The 
function  of  professorial  lectures  is  not  tutorial,  but 
rather  to  broaden  and  extend  the  ideas  and  views  of 
a student  and  6ow  the  seed  of  future  original  work. 
The  tutorial  assistance  should  be  otherwise  supplied. 
To  supplement  the  work  of  the  Professors  and  College 
Tutors,  the  present  private  tutor  is  necessary,  or  else, 
the  existence  of  other  men  who  will  do  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  they  do,  if  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a School  of  Mathematics  is  to  exist  and 
flourish.  The  private  tutors  here  have  no  recognized 
position  and  no  part  in  College  life.  They  do  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  teaching  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important  part.  For  instance,  the  University  Pro- 
fessors are  the  only  persons  who  give  more  advanced 
instruction  in  mathematics  than  some  of  these  teachers. 
There  are,  practically,  no  posts  on  the  regular 
College  Staff  to  which  they  are  eligible  for  election, 
and  I think  it  would  be  to  the  greater  advantage  of 
the  whole  institution  if  there  were.  Should  Reader- 
ships  as  suggested  in  Statement  V.  be  established, 
and  the  present  private  teachers  be  considered  eligible 
for  election  to  some  of  them,  it  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  hardship  of  which  I complain,  namely,  that 
of  persons  doing  good  and  absolutely  necessary  work 
being  without  adequate  recognition. 

1744.  I suppose  thei  majority  of  those  who  succeed 
in  the  competition  fox  Moderatorships  have  been  assis- 
ted by  private  tutors? — Well,  I should  say,  at  any  rate, 
one  half  of  them. 

1745.  Some  considerable  number  then,  perhaps  cme- 
half.  are  able  to  get  Moderatorships  without  assistance 
from  private  tutors'! — I think  some  do ; I only  know 
definitely  about  the  men  who  come  to  me. 

1746.  But  when  the  lists  of  the  examinations  come 
out  you  know  how  many  of  the  students  get  through, 
and  how  many  have  had  assistance  from  private  tutors? 
— There  would  be  some  who  would  get  through  without 
assistance,  but  I should  say  that  at  least  one-half  get 
assistance. 


1747.  In  the  case  of  private  tutors  their  remunera- 
tion is  the  fees  which  they  receive  from  students?— 
From  the  students  who  come  to  them. 

1748.  There  is  no  pooling  of  fees? — No. 

1749.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— May  I ask  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  Indian  Civil  Service  men;  are 
there  many  of  them? — No;  the  classes  are  small 

1750.  How  many  candidates  do  you  send  in  in  the 
year  ? — I would  say,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight.  I could 
not  say  definitely,  but  the  numbers  who  come  to  the 
mathematical  classes  with  which  I deal  are  small. 

175L  Compared  with  the  numbers  who  go  in,  I 
understand  that  the  number  of  your  successes  is  very 
creditable  1 — Yes,  I think  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


1752.  They  hare  an  opportunity  of  going  on  to  a them  resort  to  private  tutors?— Not  in  the  earlier  . 

decree  I suppose  ? — Oh,  yes,  most  of  them  do  go  on  to  years?  but  in  the  case  of  men  reading  for  Scholarships  ‘ 

a degree  ' 1 think  the  majority  of  them  go  to  private  tutors,  Oct.  20,  1906 


some  years  past.  1/714.  A man  wfto  is  getting  a part  ot  ins  mstruc-  1 

1754.  Are  the  students  left  to  find  their  way  as  tion  from  a private  tutor  is,  I presume,  attending  col-  s 
individuals,  or  is  there  any  authority  specially  in  charge  lege  lectures — professorial  and  tutorial,  at  the  same 


of  them? — There  is  a Registrar  of  the  School  of  In- 
dian and  Home  Civil  Service. 


time  ? — In  most  cases  professorial  or  tutorial,  but  oc- 
casionally one  will  have  a man,  as  I sometimes  have, 


1755.  Anil  does  he  superintend  the  whole  of  their  who  fails  to  get  honours  at  the  first  attempt,  though 


work? — He  arranges  all  the  classes  they  will  go  to, 
and  advises  what  College  lectures  they  shall  attend, 


■eading  with  a private  tutor;  he  is  a weak 
nan ; it  is  not  advisable  for  him  to  go  to  college  lec- 


but  idle  men  have  a choice  of  the  subjects  they  will  tures ; he  would  not  follow  them. 


take  up  ; he  does  not  control  that. 


1773.  I come  from  Cambridge,  where  we  have  had 


1756.  When  one  of  your  men  obtains  a place  in  the  and  still  have  a system  similar  to  yours. — Yes. 


open  examination,  do"  you  keep  him  here  ‘for  the  pro-  1774.  During  a number  of  years,  before  I had  college 
bationary  year? — Yes.  work,  I used  to  take  a considerable  number  of  pupils 

1757.  And  he  can  get  the  Oriental  languages  and  so  in  classics.  Of  late  years  we  have  found  that  the  col- 

on here,  just  as  well  as  in  London,  I suppose,  ? — Just  lege  could  do  what  classical  men  wanted  : but  in  spite 
as  well  as  in  London  or  any  other  place;  there  are  of  that,  in  mathematics,  “coaching,”  as  we  call  it, 
regular  teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  continues.  Mathematical  students  seem  to  want  it 

1758.  And  for  the  legal  part  of  it,  which  is  impor-  more  than  students  in  any  other  subjects.  Can  yon 

tant? — I believe  so,  but  I cannot  speak  definitely  as  tell  ns  anything  about  other  subjects?  Do  under- 
regards  that.  graduates  who  are  reading  for  honours  in  other  sub- 

1759.  There  must  be  some  lecturer  or  tutor,  I sup-  jects  resort  to  private  tutors  to  the  same  extent  to 
pose,  who  knows  the  Codes  ? — I think  they  can  get  the  which  they  do  in  mathematics  ? — I do  not  think  so. 


regards  that.  graduates  who  are  reading  for  honours  in  other  sub- 

1759.  There  must  be  some  lecturer  or  tutor,  I sup-  jects  resort  to  private  tutors  to  the  same  extent  to 

pose,  who  knows  the  Codes  ? — I think  they  can  get  the  which  they  do  in  mathematics  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

full  instruction  here,  but  I could  not  speak  de-  I do  not  think  they  do  as  much.  I am  told  that  per- 


finitely ; I am  the  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  only. 

1760.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  Code  part  of 
the  work  is  done  ? — I could  not  say. 

Chairman. — From  the  statement'  of  Dr.  Parser, 
there  appear  to  have  been  courses  of  lectures  in 
Roman  Law  and  in  English  Law;  I do  not  see  any- 


haps  one-half  the  men  for  Scholarships  and  probably 
one-half  for  Medal  do;  but  they  read  a very  much 
shorter  time  in  classics. 

1775.  Part  of  the  time  then  they  are  getting  the 
whole  of  their  instruction  from  the  official  teachers  ? — 
That  would  be  my  impression. 

1776.  I was  rather  anxious  to  get  out  that  distinc- 


thing  about  Indian  Law.  1776.  I was  rather  anxious  to  get  Out  that  distinc- 

1761.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Ace  there  a limited  tion,  which  I expected  to  find  from  my  experience 

number  of  these  Resident  Masters  who  give  teaching  of  elsewhere.  Then,  I should  like  to  put  to  you  this 

this  kind  ? — The  Board  decide  who  they  -will  ire  ; they  question.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  in  this  sort  of  teach- 

only  grant  rooms  to  certain  persons.  ing  that  the  relations  between  the  pupil  and  the 

1762.  Is  that  done  on  application?— That  is  done  on  t0a0£0r  are  informal  ?— Yes. 

application.  Having  applied  for  rooms,  I received  1777 ■ Certainly,  it  was  my  experience  that  there  was 
the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Ingram : “ Dear  Mr.  an  advantage  in.  the  informality  of  the  teaching.  A 
T-’—  T ' it.  ..  i - man  came  to  me  of  his  own  choice;  he  left  me  of  his 

own  choice;  therefore  the  relations  between  him  and 
me  were  less  formal  than  those  between  the  college  lec- 


Johnston— I have  brought  your  matter  before  the  man  canle  to  me  of  lus  own  choice;  he  left  me  of  his 
Board,  and  they  direct  me  to  say  in  reply  that  the  own  ch°ice;  therefore  the  relations  between  him  and 
question  of  the  number  of  private  tutors  to  be  provi-  me  were  less  formal  than  those  between  the  college  lec- 
ded  with  rooms  in  the  College  is  regularly  considered  turer  and  himself  . To  some  men  that  was  an  ad- 
immediately  after  the  Long  Vacation,  and  that  the  vantage.  I am  raising  this  point,  because  I want  to 
Board  are  unwilling  to  go  into  single  applications  at  ask  Jou  whether,  if  the  informal  teacher  were  formally 
other  times.”  That  is  the  reply  I got  to  an  applica-  recognised,  there  might  not  be  a certain  loss  in  that 
tion  for  rooms  in  1894.  respect?  Would  not  a new  grade  of  informal  teacher 

1763.  They  do  it  once  a vear,  practically?— Once  a arise?— When  I was  in  Cambridge  I do  not  think  there 

year,  and  the  number  is  limited.  was  any  loss  through  the  coach  that  you  went  to  being 

1764.  Do  they  fix.  the  fees,  or  is  that  left  to  you?—  a colleie  lecturer  at  the  same  time. 

The  fees  are  fixed  by  custom.  They  are  three  euineas  1778-  1 see-  You  think  that  those  who  are  perform- 
a month  for  ordinary  work,  but  Moderatorship  work  ing  these  functions  ought  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
in  Mathematics  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  four  college  lecturing  in  order  to  give  them  a position?— 
guineas  a month.  Yes.  It  would  also,  I feel,  while  not  diminishing  the 

1765.  Is  it  usual  if  a gentleman  has  once  been  given  Sn°d  ejects  of  the  informal  relation,  tend  to  prevent 
rooms  in  College  for  him  toj  retain  them  for  a Tong  any  HI  effects  arising  from  it. 

time  or  for  life  ?— He  usually  retains  them  for  life,  1779-  That>  in  f act.  y°ur  °wn  position,  which  is 

provided  he  continues  to  teach.  two-fold,  ought  to  be  made  general  ? — My  own  position 

1766.  It  practically  becomes  a permanent  post?— It  18  two-fold,  but  rhough  I am  lecturer  to  the  Indian 
becomes  a permanent  post  in  that  sense.  I have  ciyil  Service  class,  that  does  not  really  give  me  any 
never  known  the  College  to  take  back  rooms  except  position  in  the  college. 

where  there  was  some  fault  which  they  considered  178°-  TJlat  is  to  say,  it  does  not  give  you  any 
grave.  status  as  a teacher  of  mathematics  for  ordinary  stu- 

1767.  Chairman. — Are  there  private  tutors  who  have  dents  ? — No.  I get  no  position.  1 am  simply  em- 

not  rooms  in  College  ?— There  are  certain  men  outside  ployed.  Though  I am  spoken  of  as  a lecturer,  I am 

who  teach,  and  there  are  a great  number  of  students  simply  employed  to  teach  these  men. 

who  teach.  A scholar  who  retains  his  room  as  a 1781.  Are  there  many  private  tutors  who  have  not 

matter  of  right  up  to  ALA.  standing  can  leach  if  he  got -the  recognition  implied  in  the  occupation  of  rooms, 

dkes,  and  these  are  not  appointed  by  the  Board,  practically  for  life  ? — I beg  your  pardon  ? 

If®6  nre  a few  teachers  in  the  place  who,  1782.  I am  afraid  I have  not  put  my  question 

although  of  M.A.  standing,  have  not  proceeded  to  clearly.  I understand  that  some  of  the  private  tutors 

neir  Master’s  degree,  and  they  hold  their  rooms,  of  occupy  rooms,  practically  for  life  ? — Yes. 

_ m Hi®  Board.  1783.  There  are  also  some  Honour  men  who  are  here 


e Honour  men  who  are  here 


1768.  Dr.  Jackson. — Does  the  undergraduate  choose  f°r  a time  and  who  are  taking  pupils.  Are  there  any 
free^nVa*€  fnl^or  f°r  himself  ? — Yes ; he  is  absolutely  completely  unauthorised  private  tutors  who  do  not 


17ao  tt  come  within  the  view  of  the  College  at  all? — There 

i H0  probably  would  take  advice  from  the  Col-  are  some  outside. 

deciding  ? — In.  a great  number  of  1784.  Do  they  teach  Honour  men  or  Pass  men  ? — 
_ 8°  1°  College  tutor,  but  in  a great  many  Pass  men,  I think,  altogether. 

177n  tu,®6*'  a sen*or  student  to  advise  them.  1785.  I ought  to  have  asked  this  question  earlier : 

clearer  advice  in  a matter  of  that  I gather  that  yon  teach  a number  of  Honour  men  ?— 
W ^ wmld  from  3 P^d  who  does  not  Yes. 

bo  . • , . aPtitude6  of  the  private  tutors  ? — I think  1786.  Do  you  also  teach  Pass  men  ? — Very  few  now, 
1771  ^9uite  Possible.  practically  none  at  the  present  time, 

the  nu  vTas.n?*'  inite  clear  as  to  what  you  said  about  1786a.  You  have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  Honour 
tutor* m ri  °*  honour  students  who  resort  to  private  men  ? — I have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  Honour  men 
• Do  you  think  that  dn  mathematics  most  of  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service  class,  and  I am  also  As- 


1786.  Do  you  also  teach  Pass  men? — Very  few  now, 
practically  none  at  the  present  time. 

1786a.  You  have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  Honour 
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T.__In,  sistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
unBLm.  CoUege  o{  gcience 

Oct.  20,  1906.  1787.  Do  Pass  men  resort  largely  to  private  tutors  ? 

— — — Yes,  a very  considerable  number  of  them  for  the 

J,  P.  Johnston,  Little  Go  aQd  the  Degree. 

~sq-,  M,A,>  1788.  May  I conjecture  that  vhe  worse  Pass  men 

c‘  ' want  more  of  this  sort  of  teaching  than  the  better 

men  ? — I would  say  so,  most  decidedly.  There  is  one 
thing  I would  like  to  say  regarding  the  question  you 
asked  me  on  our  position  in  the  College.  We  come 
into  our  rooms  and  we  go  out ; we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Commons,  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
mon room  ; and  have  little  or  no  part  in  College  life. 

1789.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Are  there  many  teachers 
with  rooms  inside  the  College? — There  are  seven  or 
eight. 

1790.  And  do  they  pay  for  their  rooms  to  the  Board 
or  do  the  Board  give  them  free? — They  pay  for  the 
rooms,  and  they  pay  fees. 

1791.  Fees  as  well? — Fees  as  Masters  of  Arts. 

1792.  Yearly  ? — Half-yearly. 

1793.  Chairman. — You  have  spoken  of  private  tui- 


tion in  mathematics  and  in  classics;  ;s  there  any 
private  tuition  in  scientific  subjects — not  leferring  to- 
mathematics  in  that  sense  ? — There  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  students  who  attend  in  experimental  physics. 

1794.  Physiology  and  medical  subjects? — I could 
not  say  as  regards  medical  subjects,  but  there  is  a 
certain  amount  done  in  teaching  experimental  physics. 
Of  the  masters  who  hold  rooms  at  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching,  there  is  some  experimental  physics 
taught  by  one  for  the  Engineering  School. 

1795.  I suppose  the  chief  amount  of  private  tuition 
is  in  classics  and  mathematics  ? — Yes,  mathematics 
first,  and  then  classics. 

1796.  With  science  a bad  third? — Yes,  and  there  is 
more  done  in  mathematics  than  in  classics. 

1796a.  Do  you  sometimes  have  men  going  in  for  a 
Fellowship  ? — There  is  practically  no  private  teaching, 
done  in  mathematics  for  Fellowship  ; but  there  has- 
been  a considerable  amount  done  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  for  Fellowship. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


A.  F.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  m.b., 

D.SC 


A.  F.  Dixon,  Esq.,  m.b.,  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  and  examined ; representing  the  signatories  to 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906. 

1797.  Chairman. — You  have  come  before  us,  I be- 
lieve, in  support  of  the  first  part  of  what  we  call 

Statement  VII.”*  ? — Yes. 

1798.  Which  has  been  submitted  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1799.  Perhaps  you  will  make  to  us  any  observations 
which  you  think  desirable? — I think  than  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  our  Medical  School  is  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  requires  that  all  our  students 
should  cake  an  Arts  degree  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
degree  in  medicine.  In  fact,  each  student  must  have 
completed  his  Arts  course  and  passed  the  examination 
for  the  B.A.  degree  before  the  degree  of  M.B.  is  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Studencs  are,  however,  allowed  to 
run  certain  of  their  courses  concurrently.  Some  of 
the  medical  students  enter  on  their  medical  courses 
after  the  first  half-year  of  their  Arts  course,  and  they 
are  then  allowed  to  run  their  Arts  and  Medicine 
courses  concurrently.  The  more  purely  Arts  portion 
of  the  course,  i.e.,  6uch  subjects  as  mechanics  and 
logics,  are  taken  in  what  we  speak  of  in  the  Medioal 
School  as  the  summer  term,  and  arrangements  are 
made  by  which  a certain  amount  of  time  in  the  morn- 
ing is  given  up  to  those  subjects.  Many  students, 
however,  do  not  enter  the  Medical  School  in  their 
first  year  of  Arts,  but  enter  in  their  second  year  or 
their  third  yeaT,  or  even  sometimes  in  their  fourth 
year.  I might  say  that  quite  recently  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  certain  definite  Arts 
instruction  must  be  taken.  Medical  students 
are  not  given  as  much  choice  in  the  Arts  courses 
and  lectures  they  attend  as  the  ordinary  student- 
in  Arts ; they  are  compelled  to  attend  certain  leccures 
if  they  are  running  their  Arts  and  Medical  courses 
concurrently.  There  is  not  the  same  amount  of  choice 
now  given  to  them.  This  is  mainly  in  order  that  they 
shall  get  what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
Arts  course  for  them,  and  also  for  time-table  purposes. 

1800.  Do  those  arrangements  meet  with  your  appro- 
val, or  are  you  anxious  to  suggest  that  they  should  be 
modified  in  any  way  ? — I think  that  they  most  cer- 
tainly meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Medical  School. 

I should  like  to  say  that  they  are  also  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  Arts  lecturers  who  take  part  in  the'  instruc- 
tion of  the  students. 

I should  like,  too,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  names  of  the  teachers  and  lecturers  who 
are  responsible  for  the  post-graduate  instruction. 

1801.  You  mean  the  officers? — Yes.  I simply  pro- 
pose to  quote  the  names,  in  order  that  they  may  come 
before  the  Commission  in  some  way,  because  I under- 
stood the  Commission  wished  to  inquire  into  who  the 
teachers  were  and  the  way  the  duties  were  performed. 
It  is  merely  that  they  do  noc  occur  in  the  College 
Calendar. 

1802.  I think  we  hardly  require  to  know  the  names 
of  the  individuals? — I was  merely  saying  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  College  Calendar  or  in  any  docu- 
ment. 

1803.  Perhaps  you  will  just  mention  them  ? — They  are 
as  follows: — Medicine,  Henry  T.  Bewley,  m.d., 
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and  Ghirurgery  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  called 

the  Joint  Statement  VII.,  printed  at  page  35  of  the 

f.r.C.p.i.  ; Alfred  R.  Parsons,  m.d.,  f.r.C.p.i.  Sur- 
gery, Thomas  E.  Gordon,  m.b.,  p.r.c.s.i.  ; Edward  H. 
Taylor,  m.d.,  p.r.c.s.i.  Gyntecology,  E.  Hastings 
Tweedy,  f.r.C.p.i.  Diseases  of  Eye,  Henry  R.  Swanzy, 
m.b.,  p.r.c.s.i.  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear, 
Robert  H.  Woods, m.b.,  f.r.c.s.i.  Diseases  of  Skin, 
Wallace  Beatty,  m.d.,  f.r.C.p.i.  Pathology,  Alex. 
O’Sullivan,  m.d.,  f.t.C.d.  Anatomy,  A.  Francis 
Dixon,  m.b.,  sc.d.  X-Ray  work,  William  S.  Haugh- 
ton,  m.d.  Cystoscopy,  K.  E.  L.  G.  Gunn,  m.d., 
f.r.c.s.i. 

1804.  Dr.  Jackson. — What  is  the  status  of  these 
gentlemen? — These  gentlemen  are  appointed  lecturers 
in  these  subjects  for  the  post-graduate  courses  which 
are  given  each  summer. 

1805.  By  whom  are  they  appointed? — They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

1806.  Chairman. — Will  you  proceed,  please,  with 
any  observations  you  want  to  make  to  us  ? — As  it  is 
possible  that  the  Commissioners  may  desire  to  make 
recommendations  based  upon  the  tables  furnished  by 
the  College  showing  a summary  of  accounts,  salaries, 
&c.,  I would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  figures  which  concern  the  Medical 
School.  In  the  first  place,  che  names,  titles,  and 
emoluments  of  the  King’s  Professors  of  the  School  of 
Physic,  with  the  exception  of  the  King’s  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  do  not  appear  in  chese 
tables. 

1807.  Are  they  not  paid  by  the  Dunn  Fund  ?— Yes, 
and  in  other  ways.  These  professors  (1)  Practice  of 
Medicine,  (2)  Maceria  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and 
(3)  Midwifery  receive  £92  (£100  Irish)  from  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  as  trustees 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate,  together  with  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students  who  are  members  of  their  classes. 
These  latter  fees  do  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  ac- 
counts as  given  in  the  tables,  for  they  do  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  che  Bursar.  The  King’s  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  also  receives  £92 
from  the  trustees  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate.  That 
does  not  appear  either.  The  fees  paid  for  the 
summer  (optional)  course  of  anatomy,  for  ad- 
vanced practical  physiology,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  bacteriology  and  other  subjects  required 
from  the  candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health 
do  noc  appear  in  the  accounts,  as  they  are  paid  directly 
to  the  professors  or  lecturers  who  conduct  the  courses. 
None  of  these  courses  are  required  from  candidates 
for  the  M.B.  or  M.D.  degrees.  I would  like  also  to. 
draw  attention  to  the  face  that  under  the  heading 
‘Medicine”  in  Table  III.,  page  15,  of  the  Appendix 
of  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  several 
sums  are  entered  which  are  only  to  a relatively  slight 
extent;,  or  not  at  all,  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
medicine.  This . 13  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  of  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology  were  origi- 
nally appointed  in  the  intecest  of  the  Medical  School 
only,  and  cheir  names  are  still  retained,  and  the 
moneys  paid  them  entered  in  the  part  of  the  College 
books  devoted  to  the  Medical  School.  The  emoluments 
mentioned  under  the  heading  “ Medicine  ” amount  to 
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about  £5,860,  but  this  sum  includes  the  entire  incomes  Tables  as  £8,331,  less  the  fees  which  are 
of  the  professors  of  Chemistry,  Applied  Chemistry,  £2,000.  ' 


Botany,  and  Zoology,  as  well  as  those  of  the  keeper 
of  the  herbarium  and  the  demonstrator  in  chemistry. 
Among  the  details  of  the  incomes  of  the  various 


1814.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— What  page  is  that?—  i 
i age  8.* 

mS.  Chatehan.— That  is  about  £6,000?— But  even  : 


teachers  may  be  seen  many  sums  paid  for  work  done  then,  this  net  cost  to  the  college  does  not  allow  for  1 

outside  the  Medical  School,  such  as  • Art  School  fees,”  the  fees  which  are  paid  by  our  students  for  examina  1 

■ Engineering  School  fees  ••  Curator  ship  of  Mu-  tion  fees  and  for  degrees,  which  would  represent 
.seum,”  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salary  of  the  another  £1,400,  about.  P 6Dt 

Lecturer  in  Pathology  appears  in  Table  II.  as  part  1816.  Mr.  Butcher. -Is  that  scheme  in  operation 
of  the  income  of  one  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  for  the  now?— Yes,  it  is  now  in  operation  P 

lecturer  in  addition  to  liis  position  in  the  Medical  1817.  Sir  Ahthtjb  Rucker. — For  how  long  has  it 
School,  holds  a Fellowship  in  the  Arts  Faculty.  If  been  in  operation  ?-For  the  last  three  yearn 
these  considerations  were  taken  into  account,  the  sum  1818.  Chairman —And  the  difference  a. 

-£8,806  4s.  2d.— given  in  Table  V.,  page  9 of  the  pend  to  any  e*£t  on llLSe TLSiW- 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis-  No.  In  the  Returns,  as  they  are  given  in  th^Rlne 
sion  as  expenditure  “Medicine,”  would  be  consider-  book,  the  entire  incomes  of  the  Chairs  such  as 
im  a-  ■ • , , chemistry  and  botany,  the  curatorships  of  the 

1808.  You  piopose  a division  of  the  salaries  of  the  museum,  and  of  some  Chairs  which  are  scarcely  con- 
professors  of  chemistry,  &c.  ?— les.  Then  I have  nected  with  the  Medical  School  at  all,  are  all  charged 
another  statement  I should  like  to  make  about  it.  I to  the  Medical  School  ’ cnargeu 

believe  that  a more  acciu-ate  estimate  of  the  annual  1819.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — This  £675  for  the  Pro- 
expenditure on  the. Medical  School  can  be  made  from  fessor  of  Chemistry  is  not  the  whole  of  liis  income  is 
a study  of  a schedule  entitled,  Scheme  for  divi-  it  ?— It  is  not  the  whole  of  his  income  : he  receives  in 

iro”'5'  d“™  °p  and  adopied  1,1 

T ™ b*  *b«  B»‘"l  «f  ottoL  to “T  iblS 

Tnmty  College,  and  the  professors  were  asked  to  sign  He  receives  £400  from  the  Medical  School  scheme 

jt  at  the  time.  May  1 hand  you  a copy  of  it!  (Doom  1821.  OmnouK.-Wlut  iSL 

cot?  to  tie  Coil"  ce  of  274  5?  ”*  “T*1  5'°“  ,bat  “ te*"d‘  Medioal  School  t-The  in. 

iCt  o '.™  he  ■“'““ption  fec”co  we  draw  is  that  .ve  ore  entitled  to  asl  that 

that  fifty  students  entei  the  school  in  each  year.  At  the  Medical  School  should  be  more  liberally  treated 
the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scheme  includes  by  the  University  and  College  than  it  is  7 

Proff  s<f  • o£  . Applied  Chemistry,  1822.  This  scheme  is  now  in  operation,  is  it  ?-Yes 
5®  « chemistry.  _ The  Pro-  1 am  not  speaking  of  incomes  in  Pconnection  with  fhi* 


„ a.  x -A-PPiied  Chemistry  devotes  very  little  time  uu„  lu  retain  to  wie  question  ol  researc 

to  the  teaching  of  medical  students,  but  is  almost  additional  assistance,  and  things  of  that  sort 
SaChC-r-  al?°  includes  the  salary  1823.  You  do  not ’desire  to  listarb  th^  a 
vi  i demonstrator  in  chemistry. — I would  also  ment? — We  do  not  at  all 

d+T  ,atf^ion  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  1824.  But  you  would  like  more  money  for  r 
Sellte  if/.W  T“  d’“‘d  bj  Td“al  ”rl!-W'e  wish'd.  if  the  Commissioners  wer 

lis  during  VaiUe  °f  theSe  la“er  amount  sPen*  the  school. 

s *•«** ^ 


1822.  This  scheme  is  now  in  operation,  is  it  ?— Yes. 
1 am  not  speaking  of  incomes  in  connection  with  this 
scheme,  but  in  regard  to  the  question  of  research  work, 


sumsnTppLr£ii01tL5Rpnm-f  thv  I1*'6  in5ome?— Tbese  museums,  and,  in  addition, 'liere  must 'be^certoto 

Tables  PP  6 ReP°rt  wIuch  y°u  have  m these  expenses  not  provided  for  in  the  schedule? 

1 tv,  i t . but  wo  consider  that  all  these  together  can  scarcely 

‘ • 7as  ony  anxious  to  understand  this  docu-  fsceed  in  amount  the  total  gain  to  the  College  chest 
£2 mi  +h  ^0U  xve  just  banded  in.  Is  the  sum  of  ‘-v  Arts  fees  paid  by  medical  students  who  enter  the 

total  W T’£red  *h®  annual  receipts  ?— The  <-oUcge  with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  a medical 

Hmnrc  T?  ■ £2>861  Paid  into  the  College  bv  stu-  degree, 

imo  m Dg  an  average  of  fifty  students.  1827.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I do  not  understand 

Then  it  leaves  a balance  of  £2,000,  roughly  •VOU  to  suS8est  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  these 

-peaking?— les;  and  this  sum  is  divided  into  eight  v accounts  on  page  6 of  the  Appendix*  ?— Most  certainly 

ares,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  paid  to  the  Board  not; 
tk;?rOVude  part  of  the  exPenses  of  the  School.  Before  , 1828‘  Because  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 

scheme  was  invented,  these  fees  were  simplv  t‘lere  aPPears  “ Medical  School  and  Dissecting-Room 

5.  t?  the  various  teachers,  who  had  to  provide  for  . es’  £1>S07  3s->”  and  also  receipts  from  students  in 

the  assistance  and  to  a large  extent  also  for  the  work-  Arts  ’ 1S  not  that  so  Yes- 

ing  expenses  of  their  departments.  When  this  scheme  1829‘  Jt  18  only  that  y°u  direct  attention  to  it  for 
“ lnZ.ented,  this  money  was  divided  in  a certain  . PurP0Se  of  showing  that  something  more  should 
th/t’  +y1T0Uv^11.1  s?e  the  first  page  of  the  document  if  !p?nt  up®,n  M?dical  School?— Yes,  quite  so; 

to  ilth  fb,.ect  of  Ihe  scheme  was  to  enable  changes  that  ls  exactly  tb&  point. 

arinn^i  1Ti  the  curriculum  without  hitting  severely  ,,  1830‘  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take 

! b”.‘  r°*h”  “bi“‘  wa!  10  Proaidi  °tS  ““riecl!-°h. 


1823.  You  do  not  desire  to  disturb  this  arrange- 
ment?—We  do  not  at  all. 

1824.  But  you  would  like  more  money  for  research 
work . We  wished,  if  the  Commissioners  were  mak- 
ing any  Report,  or  any  suggestion  based  on  those 
figures,  that  they  should  have  before  them  the  correct 
amount  spent  on  the  school. 

1825.  You  think  we  might  act  on  the  idea  of  an 
expenditure  of  £6,000,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  reduced 
m this  way? — Yes. 

, . 1826.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  men 
tion  ? Of  course  we  recognise  that  large  outlays  have 
to  be  made  at  irregular  intervals  in  extending  and 
keeping  up  to  _ date  the  various  laboratories  and 


• oiTfhaCATta^  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  working 
divided  The  Way  in  which  the  ™°uev  is  ,exact./eceiPts  and  outgoings  of'  the 

haa  to  ^ t^ls'  ,For  every  student  whom  a teacher  ^dical  School?— Quite  so. 

canitot-  £ s lle  received  a capitation  fee.  These  . ^832-  Chairman.— I think  your  point  is  that  cer- 

additini.01}  a,re  ^ in  the  fourth  column.  In  ^ professorships  ought  not  to  be  charged  entirely 
uuinon  to  that  he  receives  a cal o , to  the  Medical  School,  hut.  chonlrl  ho  


1831.  But  we  know  now,  upon  consideration  of  your 
statement,  the  exact  receipts  and  outgoings  of  the 


whichto  *0tlLat  V®  receives  a salary  from  the  Board  1°  *he  Medioal  School,  but  should  be  divided?— 
fees  aJt  lnj  o t].urd  column.  The  remainder  of  the  Quite  “■  . 

equirnnett  n a certain  amount  for  the  part  1833-  Sir  Thomas  Raleioh. — What  careers  do  you 
am  •+ ■ laboratories,  is  allotted  to  the  teachers  I PrePare  y0Tir  medical  students  for— an  ordinary  career 
brought  it  to  u€ry  Wafted-  The  only  reason  I have  111  Pracfice,  1 suppose,  in  most  cases  ?-Very  largely  ; 
the  collet  j®  1S  slmPIy  to  show  that  the  cost  to  a larSe  number  of  our  men  go  into  practice, 
bottom  to  b?£3  274g  thi?  scheme  is,  shown  at  the  , 1834‘  1,0  tbeJ  usually  obtain  employment  in  Ire- 


broughtto  to  Rer7  «omP1“ft®d.  The  only  reason  I have  in  Practice,  I suppose,  in  most  cases  ?-Very  largely  ; 
the  collet  j®  1S  slmPfy  to  show  that  the  cost  to  a larSe  number  of  our  men  go  into  practice, 
bottom  t0  thi-S  scheme  H sbown  at  the  i , ' D°x  thre?  usually  obtain  employment  in  Ire- 

«hown  to  +if  Vn’7,  ’ as  agamst  the  much  greater  sum  l-  °r  °ut  of  Ireland?— A very  considerable  propor- 

' tne  tables  in  the  Blue-book.  tl0n  leave  this  country,  and  numbers  of  them  go  into 

- 1813-  What  is  the  other  sum  t T*  to  v i tbe  Army  Medical  Service,  and  into  the  Indian  and 

™ =nj  on,  pm,  b„,  Tt ” ,'?o not  ““Jfd  NnTr  Medioal  Semcee. 

pp  n one  of  the  1835.  Are  there  any  relations  between  your  school 
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and  the  other  School  of  Medicine  in  Dublin? — The 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Cecilia  Street  School. 

1836.  Yes?— The  courses  given  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  in  Cecilia  Street  are  recognised  as 
qualifying  courses,  provided  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  equivalent 

1837.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  or  a dis- 
advantage to  have  two  schools — your  school  and  the 
Cecilia  Street  school  ?— Do  you  mean,  would  it  be  an 
advantage  to  join  the  two  schools? 

1838.  I was  not  suggesting  that ; I was  merely 
asking  whether  you  thought  it  operated  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  medical  education  or  to  the  advantage  ?— 

I think  it  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer,  but 
I think  there  must  have  been  some  advantage  in 
having  two  schools  originally,  or  the  second  school 
would  not  have  been  founded.  I believe  that  both 
schools  are  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 

1839.  Sir  Arthttr.  Rucker. — I understand  that  the 
medical  students  have  to  go  through  the  Arts  course 
as  well  as  the  Medical  course.  How  far  do  subjects 
of  the  Arts  course  coincide  with  those  they  would 
have  to  take  in  the  Medical  course  ?— Formerly,  not 
at  all  necessarily ; but  recently  the  arrangement  has 
been  completely  changed.  ' Medical  students  are 
given  better  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physics, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  count  these  as  a larger  pro- 
portion of  their  Arts  course  than  they  were  before. 

1840.  They  are  examined  in  those  subjects  for  their 
Arts  degree?— They  count  for  their  Arts  degree. 

1841.  Are  they*  examined  in  them  again  for 
their  Medical  degree?— No.  They  also  have  special 
courses  in  mechanics  to  which  they  have  to  go.  These 
are  lectured  in,  and  examined  in,  the  Arts  faculty. 
Thev  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  and  physics.  These  are  counted  to  them 
as  part  of  their  Arts  course. 

1842.  Botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics,  they 
are  all  included  ? — Yes. 

1843.  So  that  the  work  is  not  done  twice  over?— 
No ; the  examiners  and  lecturers  are  the  same. 

1844.  In  that  way  the  two  courses  do  very  largely 
overlap  ? — Yes. 

1845.  And  does  it  add  very  materially  to  the 
length  of  the  medical  students’  studies — the  necessity 
for  taking  the  Arts  course  as  well  ? — I do  not  think 
many  of  our  students  qualify  within  the  five  years 
as  they  could  do.  Most  men  take  a little  more  than 
five  years,  some  a good  deal  more.  It  does  add  to 
it,  certainly. 

1846.  Do  you  think  that  that,  on  the  whole,  works 
for  the  good  of  medicine,  taking  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  University  ? — You  mean,  does  it  turn  out 
better  men? 

1847.  Would  it?— Certainly  it  does.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  the  ages  of  men  from  different 
places,  but  taking  the  men  who  go  up  for  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  where  the  ages  are  given,  our 
students  average  a year  younger  than  the  Scottish 
and  English  graduates,  so  that  taking  these  Arts 
courses  does  not  delay  them  too  long. 

1848.  Do  you  think  the  additional  length  of  the 
course  implies  a condition  that  prevents  poor  men 
coming  in : does  it  act  as  a deterrent  in  that  way,  do 
you  think  ?— It  does  in  this  way— we  lose  a few  every 
year  by  young  men  beginning,  and  then  finding  they 
are  not  able  to  go  on. 

1849.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  pecuniary 
difference  between  your  students  and  those  of  the  other 
school  ? Are  the  fees  less  ?— No,  the  fees  are  similar 
in  all  three  Dublin  schools. 

1850.  So  that  there  is  no  grave  difference  in  the 
pecuniary  position  of  the  students  in  the  two  schools  ? 
— No,  I "think  not.  Of  course,  the  students  who  go 
through  Dublin  University  have  to  pay  the  extra 
money  for  Arts  fees. 

1851.  And  do  you  think  that  those  fees  would  be  a 
very  heavy  burden  ?— I think  myself  they  are  a heavy 
burden. 

1852.  Mr.  Butcher. — Do  they  pay  full  Arts  fees  ? — 
Yes. 

1853.  For  how  many  years?— For  four  years.  The 
whole  sum  total  is  about  £83  or  £84. 

1854.  But  the  Arts  course  in  medicine  does  not 
extend  over  four  years,  does  it?  I mean,  the  Arts 
subjects  in  the  medical  course  do  not  extend  over 
four  years  ?— They  do,  very  nearly. 


1855.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — What  additional  sub- 
jects has  a medical  student  to  take  that  do  not  count 
in  his  medicine  course  ?— In  his  first  and  second  years 
he  must  attend  lectures  in  Mechanics  (including  some 
Trigonometry),  English  Composition,  and  Logics,  and 
he  is  examined  in  these  subjects  and  in  one  language, 
viz.,  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Greek.  In  his  third 
and  fourth  years  he  must  attend  lectures  in  Astronomy 
and  Ethics,  and  pass  examinations  in  these  subjects 
and  in  English  Composition. 

1856.  There  are  really  a number  of  subjects  added 
to  the  medical  course  ? — There  are,  certainly.  If  you 
compare  our  course  with  the  course  a medical  student 
in,  say,  Edinburgh,  would  go  through,  there  are  cer- 
tainly subjects  added  to  it ; there  are  more  also  than 
there  would  be  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  When 
we  went  into  this  question,  we  studied  very  carefully 
what  was  done  in  other  places,  and  our  men  have 
certainly  a longer  Arts  course. 

1857.  The  medical  teachers  do  not  object  to  that?— 

I think  we  do  not  object  to  the  present  system. 

1858.  Dr.  Jackson. — I understand  that  the  teach- 
ing in  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology  given  in  the 
medical  department  is  the  only  teaching  in  those 
subjects  provided  in  the  college ; is  that  right  ? — No ; 
it  is  not  quite  correct. 

1859.  Would  you  mind  explaining? — There  is  a 
course  of  lectures  given  in  physics  and  in  chemistry 
in  the  college  in  tire  Arts  course  which  could  be 
credited  to  the  students  after  they  had  passed  their 
Little-Go,  that  is  at  the  end  of  their  second  year. 
These  lectures  are  attended  by  medical  students  in 
whatever  year  they  are  in,  so  long  as  they  have  taken 
a special  course  in  mechanics  beforehand  ; there  is  a 
special  course  of  practical  chemistry  given  to  medical 
students  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  session ; it  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  chemistry  course,  and 
it  is  for  medical  students  only.  Botany  and  zoology 
which  medical  students  take  is  a completely  different 
course  from  that  given  to  Arte  students. 

1860.  Chairman. — Is  it  a more  advanced  course?— 
It  is  a different  type  of  course ; I do  not  know  that 
it  is  more  advanced ; it  is  a much  heavier  course 
while  it  lasts ; it  is  more  concentrated. 

1861.  There  is  more  of  it? — Yes. 

1862.  Dr.  Jackson. — Who  gives  the  course  de- 
livered to  Arts  students  in  those  subjects?— In 
chemistry,  the  professor  of  chemistry  and  in  physics 
the  Erasmus  Smith  professor  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy. 

1863.  That  is  the  same  professor  who  gives  the 
lectures  in  the  medical  department? — Yes. 

1864.  In  fact  the  same  persons  provide  all  the 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

1865.  Whether  it  is  given  as  part  of  the  Arts 
course  or  as  part  of  the  medical  course? — Quite  so. 

1866.  The  question  I want  to  ask  you  is  whether 
it  is  quite  satisfactory  that  in  such  subjects  as  botany, 
chemistry,  and  zoology  there  should  not  be  a dis- 
tinction between  theoretical  teaching  and  practical 
teaching?  Or  perhaps  I might  ask  this  preliminary 
question : In  the  higher  lectures  given  by  these  pro- 
fessors, are  the  interests  of  the  medical  students 
mainly  considered  or  are  they  ignored  ? — They  are  not 
ignored.  I might  mention  that  the  courses  which  the 
medical  student  takes  out  in  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  and  physics  are  better'  courses  than  those 
which  the  ordinary  pass  man  would  take  for  his  de- 
gree. 

1867.  Certainly ; there  is  more  practical  work  in 
them  ? — They  are  more  extended  courses.  They  are 
not  as  advanced  courses  as  the  honour  students  would 
take  for  his  B.A.  degree ; that  is  what  we  call  the 
Moderatorship. 

1868.  Chairman.— In  fact,  there  are  three  classes: 
the  class  for  the  ordinary  pass  Arts  student ; the 
class  for  the  medical  students ; and  the  class  for  the 
honour  men  in  natural  science  ? — Many  of  the  ordi- 
nary pass  men  do  not  attend  the  lectures  in  botany 
and  zoology ; in  chemistry  and  physics  I believe  many 
do. 

1869.  Dr.  Jackson. — I want,  then,  to  ask  this 
question:  Are 4he  interests  of  science  properly  con- 
sidered when  the  teachers  have  to  give  a very  con- 
siderable part  of  their  time  to  the  preparation  ot 
medical  students  ? — You  mean,  is  there  too  much  work 
for  the  teachers? 
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1870.  Yes. — For  the  professor  of  chemistry? 

1871.  Has  the  professor  too  much  work  to  do  if  he 
has  to  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  interests  of  pure 
science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  teaching 
which  men  want  if  they  are  to  become  good  medical 
men? — I think,  taking  the  case  of  chemistry,  that 
the  medical  class  would  always  require  to  be  taken  by 
itself,  because  there  would  not  be  accommodation  for 
the  medical  and  the  Arts  students  together.  It  is  a 
matter  of  expediency  and  of  the  time-table. 

1872.  Have  you  separate  classes  in  that  subject? — 

I think  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  taken  sepa- 

1873.  How  many  teachers  of  chemistry  have  you 
then  ? — We  have  a professor  of  chemistry,  and  a pro- 
fessor of  applied  chemistry  who  assists,  and  also  an 
assistant. 

1874.  You  have  differentiation  in  that  case? — We 
have  a certain  amount  of  differentiation. 

1875.  Have  you  differentiation  in  zoology? — We 
have  not.  We  have  one  teacher  in  zoology,  who  also, 
you  will  notice,  is  called  in  the  papers  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Formerly  those  two  Chairs 
were  separate,  and  the  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  simply  took  medical  students,  and  none  else. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  Board  permanently  united  the 
two  Chairs,  and  he  is  now  professor  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy. 

1876.  And  the  subject  is  not  too  large? — I think 
myself,  if  we  get  what  it  is  hoped  we  shall  get  (under 
the  Science  scheme)  much  better  equipment  for  zoology, 
the  two  Chairs  should  be  separated  once  more.  I am 
speaking  for  myself,  of  course,  in  this  matter ; I think 
they  ought  to  be  separate. 

1877.  Mr.  Butcher. — You  said  just  now  that  Arts 
students  did  not,  as  a rule,  go  to  lectures  when  they 
took  botany  and  zoology? — I meant  in  the  practical 
work;  I should  have  said  that  Pass  students  did  not 
take  as  much  practical  work. 

1878.  Do  you  draw  a distinction  between  the 
laboratory  work  in  these  subjects  and  the  mere  lecture 
work — or  is  there  such  a distinction  ? — An  Arts 
student  in  a subject  like  botany  is  required  to  take 
pass  lectures  and  demonstrations,  but  in  Dublin 
University,  except  in  the  case  of  medical  students, 
lectures  are  not  compulsory.  I think  they  should 
be  compulsory  myself ; I think  the  medical  scheme  has 
made  an  advance  in  making  these  things  compulsory. 

1879.  In  the  case  of  medical  students,  they  have  to 
do  practical  work  ; have  they  any  laboratory  work  in 
botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  mere  lecture 
courses? — Certainly,  and  in  physics  in  the  future. 

1880.  And  in  physics  in  the  future? — Yes. 

1881.  That  has  not  been  so  hitherto  ? — They  had  in 
chemistry,  and  the  last  year  they  had  in  botany  and 
zoology ; in  fact,  more  than  half  the  course  is  practical 
work,  and  they  get  practical  examinations. 

1882.  That  is  a distinct  advance  ? — Yes.  The  diffi- 
culty formerly  was  that  there  were  no  buildings  in 
which  to  do  it.  Under  the  scheme  which  doubtless 
has  been  before  you — Dr.  Joly  referred  to  it — it  is 
hoped  we  shall  have  botany,  zoology,  and  these  subjects 
put  on  even  a better  footing  than  they  are  in  at 
present ; we  are  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  so. 

1883.  Dublin  University,  as  you  say,  retains  the 
b.a.  degree  as  a preliminary  condition  of  the  medical 
degree.  Which  other  universities  still  do  that? — 
Oxford  is  the  only  other. 

1884.  Cambridge  gave  it  up  some  years  ago,  I 
think? — Yes,  but  practically  all  students  in  Cam- 
bridge do  take  it.  Oxford  has  reduced  its  Arts  course 
for  its  medical  students  very  much  in  the  last  few 
years. 

1885.  So  I gather.  The  course  of  study  for  medical 
students,  as  you  gave  it,  was  very  interesting  to  me, 
because  I observe  that  within  five  years,  which  is  the 
minimum  medical  course — that  is,  1 think,  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Medical  Council — you  are  able  to  put  in 

only  the  medical  course  but  also  a certain  number 
of  Arts  subjects  which  do  not  naturally  come  into 
medicme—the  literary  subjects,  one  language  and 
Enghsh  ? — Essay-writing. 

1886.  That  is  interesting  to  me,  because  I know 
elsewhere  the  complaint  in  medical  schools  is 

nat  they  cannot  in  the  five  years  put  in  even  the 
necessary  medical  subjects? — I should  like  to  men- 
on  that  in  making  this  arrangement  we  have 
thewJ^  medicai  students  to  begin  medicine 


, moment  they  pass 
of  Trinity  College. 


the  entrance  examination 
* See  Return  subsequently 


1887.  You  have? — They  must,  in  addition,  pass  Dublin 

another  examination  which  is  a stiller,  a more  ad-  __  * 
vanced  examination;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  the  Oct.  20, 1906. 
equivalent  of  at  least  half  a year’s  work  in  Arts.  — 

1888.  Is  that  the  preliminary  science  examination  ? Dixou< 

— No,  it  is  the  examination  described  in  page  331  of  * JJj* M B" 
the  Calendar.  D's& 

1889.  Let  me  get  this  quite  clear.  You  have,  first 
of  all,  your  regular  preliminary  examination  that 
is  required  by  the  Medical  Council  ? — Yes. 

1890.  As  regards  that  examination,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  it,  I suppose  the  University  examination  here 
is  of  a considerably  higher  standard  than  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Medical  Council? — I think 
it  is  higher. 

1891.  But  only  as  supplemented? — I think  the 
public  examination  was  probably  the  standard  re 
quired  by  the  Medical  Council,  but  I really  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  judge  of  that.  But  I am 
convinced  that  what  is  now  required  is  higher  than 
the  minimum. 

1892.  But  there  is  no  serious  complaint  on  the  part 
either  of  the  professors  or  of  the  students  that  the 
courses  are  now  overloaded  ? — There  are  complaints  ; 
a very  large  number  of  departments  think  they  should 
have  more  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — That  is  very  much  the  same 
in  every  profession. 

1893.  Mr.  Butcher. — No  donbt  it  is.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  many  students  there  are  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine?  I find,  Sir  Edward,  that  we  have  not  in 
our  returns  the  number  of  students  in  the  separate 
faculties — medicine,  arts,  science,  engineering,  etc., 
and  I think  that  that  is  a return  which  we  ought  to 
have.*  (2’o  Witness.) — Do  you  know  how  many  it  is 
in  the  case  of  medicine? — I can  give  the  number  of 
men  who  have  entered  the  school  of  medicine  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Chairman. — I suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  such  a return  ? 

Mr.  Kelleher. — None  whatever;  it  could  be  got 
within  an  hour  or  two  on  a less  busy  day  than  to-day. 

Mr.  Butcher. — I think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Chairman. — I quite  agree.  I think  we  had  better 
make  some  arrangement  for  getting  the  return, 

Mr.  Kelleher. — Any  day  next  week,  I think,  it 
could  be  done. 

Chairman. — Will  you  undertake  the  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Kelleher. — I will. 

1894.  Mr.  Butcher  (to  Witness). — Can  rota  give  us 
the  numbers  in  medicine? — In  1896,  65  students 
entered;  1897,  63;  1898,  60;  1899,  61;  1900,  50  ; 

1901,  64 ; 1902,  46 ; 1903,  42 ; 1904,  65 ; 1905,  69. 

1895.  On  the  whole,  you  have  been  pretty  constant  ? 

— On  the  whole.  Our  scheme  is  calculated  on  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  students  entering  each  year.  There  are 
two  years  in  which  there  was  a big  drop. 

1896.  The  time  of  the  Boer  War? — Yes.  A large 
number  of  students  who  were  in  the  college  at  that 
time  left. 

1897.  Looking  back  over  the  last  ten  years,  has  the 
Medical  School  in  general  kept  up  its  numbers ; I 
know  that  other  medical  schools  have  tended,  for 
various  reasons,  to  decline  ? — I think  we  have,  omitting 
those  two  years,  we  have  been  fairly  constant.  Last 
year  was  the  biggest  year  for  ten  years  past.  Before 
that  there  were  some  big  years,  just  before  the  five 
years’  scheme  was  introduced.  A number  of  students 
then  entered,  because  if  they  entered  then  they  could 
qualify  within  four  years  at  any  time. 

1898.  Your  entrances,  being  from  fifty  or  sixty  in 
the  year,  how  many  do  you  think  your  total  number 
of  medical  students  on  the  roll  would  be  in  any  single 
year — of  course,  some  drop  out? — They  do.  One  can 
estimate  the  number  that  drop  out  by  taking  the 
table,  which  shows  the  number  that  come  out  each 
year  at  the  end.  There  is  a table  given  of  m.b.’s 

1899.  They  are  graduates.  I suppose  there  are  a 
good  many  failures  ? — The  average  of  those  who  have 
taken  degrees  during  the  last  six  years  is  forty-one. 

1900.  Dr.  Jackson. — These  are  the  numbers  of  the 
students  on  the  books  of  the  Medical  School  ’—These  are 
the  numbers  of  students  who  have  commenced  medicine 
and  the  numbers  who  have  come  out  at  the  end  with 
degrees. 

1901.  Mr.  Butcher. — Passing  on  to  the  scheme  c-£ 
fees — which,  of  course,  one  has  only  just  glanced  at— 
am  I right  in  saying  that  until  the  last  few  years  all 
the  fees  of  any  given  Chair  went  directly  to  the  pro- 
fessor?— I think  that  is  so.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, all  these  fees  for  dissections  and  so  on  were 

furnished,  printed  at  page  337. 
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paid  to  him,  and  he  paid  the  junior  demonstrators 
and  assistants. 

1902.  That  is  precisely  the  same  system  which 
existed  in  Edinburgh  until  recent  reforms.  Now  I 
understand  the  income  of  the  professor  depends  partly 
on  salary,  which  is  fixed,  and  partly  on  capitation 
fees,  which  are  variable,  and  also  upon  a certain 
dividend,  which  is,  I suppose  by  arrangement,  agreed 
upon  between  the  different  Chairs? — Yes. 

1903.  Each  Chair  having  so  many  shares? — Yes. 

1904.  Are  those  shares  calculated  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  number  of  students,  roughly 
speaking? — Not  quite.  It  was  arranged  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  the  incomes  of  the  Chairs  approxi- 
mately equal.  It  is  a very  artificial  system.  But  if 
a man  has  a great  number  of  students  the  capitation 
fee  for  his  courses  is  in  some  cases  halved. 

1905.  It  strikes  me  as  being  rather  too  complicated 
a system  for  the  purpose? — Then  I have  a statement 
which  I shonld  like  to  make,  if  I may.  I make  it 
entirely  on  my  own  responsibility. 

1906.  Chairman. — If  you  please? — I believe  that  in 
Trinity  College  the  incomes  of  the  various  teachers  are 
too  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students.  The  fixed  portion  of  each 
teacher’s  income  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
variable  part,  and  this  condition  may  cause  the  in- 
comes of  certain  teachers  to  be  unduly  influenced  by 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  and 
may  render  discussion  regarding  the  omission,  or  in- 
troduction, of  new  courses  difficult  or  almost  impos- 
sible. Tc  take  as  an  example  an  extreme  case— it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Arts  course  should  be  reduced 
from  four  to  three  years.  Without  attempting  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  matter,  which,  so  far  as  I know, 
has  never  been  formally  discussed — it  will  be  evident 
that  the  teachers  who  are  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  such  a step,  and  who 
form  the  only  body  of  men  likely  to  have  energy  and 
influence  enough  to  carry  through  such  a change,  are 
exactly  the  individuals  who  would  suffer  severe 
financial  loss  if  the  charge  were  made.  In  a similar 
manner  the  dependence  of  the  teachers  for  income 
upon  fees  paid  by  students  may  render  it  difficult  to 
propose  and  carry  out  useful  changes  in  the  Medical 
School.  ^ The  “ Scheme  for  division  of  fees  and 
salaries  ” had  as  one  of  its  objects  the  removal  of  some 
of  these  difficulties ; unfortunately  it  still  leaves  the 
teachers  in  the  Medical  School  with  incomes  which 
are  too  largely  dependent  on  the  number  of  students 
in  their  classes. 

1907.  Mr.  Butcher.— That  seems  to  me  to  have 
great  force,  and  I must  say  it  is  precisely  what 
occurred  to  me,  for  I have  seen  precisely  the  same 
evils  to  be  met  in  adjusting  the  fees  in  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pro- 
blem was  just  that — how  to  make  the  professor 
independent  of  these  accidents  outside  his  own  Chair, 
in  the  curriculum  or  otherwise — to  increase  the  in 
come  that  comes  from  the  constant  as  distinct  from 
variable  sources? — We  felt  rhis  when  Dr.  O’Sullivan 
and  1 drew  up  this  statement — but  I am  afraid  I am 
now  speaking  on  the  second  part. 

1908.  Chairman-. — And  another  gentleman  is  com- 
ing in  to  assist  on  the  second  part? — Yes. 

1909.  Mr.  Butcher.— Very  well.  Some  of  the 
medical  professors  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
university,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1910.  Which  are  they? — Practically  those  which 
appear  on  tins  list — anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
botany,  pathology. 

1911.  The  others,  who  have  smaller  incomes,  are 
most  of  them  engaged  or  may  engage  in  private  prac- 
tice ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1912.  The  Professor  of  Pathology,  is  he  allowed  to 
take  private  practice,  or  not  ? — He  would  be,  but  if  he 
does  take  private  practice,  it  must  be  an  exceedingly 
small  amount.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  to  speak 
about. 

1913.  Dr.  Coffey. — Would  he  be  allowed  to  take 
private  medical  practice  ? — I do  not  think  the  question 
has  ever  arisen,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  his  appointment  to  stop  it. 

1914.  Lord  Chief  Baron*. — Was  not  Professor 
Purser  professor  of  physiology? — Yes,  and  he  had  a 
private  practice. 

1915.  He  was  a great  authority  on  pathology,  and 
took  private  practice  in  it  ? — He  was  the  only  person 
who  taught  pathology  here  for  many  years. 

1916.  Now  there  is  a separate  Chair? — There  is  a 
separate  lectureship. 


1917.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— In  addition  to  chemistry 
botany,  zoology,  and  physics,  which  are  part  of  the 
Arts  course  and  also  of  the  medical  course,  the 
medical  student  has  to  pass  in  astronomy,  ethics, 
logics,  and  one  language,  and  you  also  mentioned 
lectures  in  English  composition.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  lectures  in  English  composition?  I do  not 
notice  them  in  the  ordinary  Arts  course? — There  are 
none  at  all  for  students  other  than  medical  students, 

I believe.  The  Medical  School,  when  these  changes 
were  being  made,  asked  that  their  students  should  be 
instructed  in  essay-writing,  which  was  a thing  we 
felt  our  students  were  deficient  in.  We  were  met  at 
once  by  the  Arts  faculty,  and  it  has  now  instituted 
essay-writing  as  a part  of  the  instruction  for  the 
medical  course. 

1918.  What  kind  are  the  lectures  in  English  compo- 
sition ? — The  way  in  which  they  are  conducted  is  this, 
the  students  are  told  they  will  be  required  to  write 
an  essay  on  some  subject,  and  they  are  given  some 
days  to  prepare.  They  come  in  and  write  an  essay, 
and  then  it  is  gone  over  and  corrected. 

1919.  That  only  refers  to  medical  students? — Yes, 
at  present. 

1920.  Dr.  Jackson.— The  teaching  in  essay-writing 
is  provided  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  Arts? — It  is 
part  of  the  Arts  work. 

1921.  You  have  not  tried  the  method,  which  I con- 
fess I believe  in,  by  which  the  teacher  of  the  student 
sets  him  to  write  on  some  subject  in  which  he  is  likely 
to  be  interested? — I think  that  is  done  by  the  Arte 
teachers.  They  go  through  a certain  book,  or  they 
may  be  lecturing  in  astronomy,  or  something  „of  that 
kind ; the  subject  set  is  in  connection  with  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

1922.  Have  you  tried  stimulating  interest  in  Eng- 
lish composition  by  setting  students  to  read  their 
essays  aloud  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow  students? 
— I have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  myself. 

1923.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Has  any  friction  ever 
arisen  between  the  Medical  School  and  the  Arts 
course  people  as  to  the  heavier  course  in  Arts  ? — I do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  friction.  There  has 
been  discussion,  and  each  side  has  put  forward  its 
views,  but  there  has  been  no  friction. 

1924.  The  Medical  faculty  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
necessity  for  a degree  in  Arts  abolished,  would  they? 
— I think  on  the  whole  they  would  be,  most  certainly. 

1925.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of 
those  who  take  a medical  degree  who  remain  in  this 
country,  and  what  proportion  emigrate  ? — In  our 
statement  we  said  that  we  thought  the  position  of  the 
school  might  perhaps  be  indicated  by  certain  figures. 
I have  tried  myself  during  the  summer  vacation  to 
get  some  indication  on  the  matter,  and  I have  got 
these  figures.  Unfortunately,  I have  not  separated 
England  from  Ireland,  but  I could  give  the  figures, 
I think,  without  much  trouble. 

1926.  They  would  be  interesting? — I have  a state- 
ment here.  Without  attaching  undue  weight  to  ex- 
amination results,  or  to  individual  successes,  the  posi- 
tion which  Trinity  College  Medical  School  holds  as 
an  organ  of  medical  education  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  figures.  The  numbers  stated  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  as  there  is  much  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing past  students,  and  only  known  and  verified  cases 
have  been  counted.  Among  the  consulting  physicians 
to  the  various  hospitals  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
names  of  Dublin  University  graduates  occur  in  43 
cases ; among  the  consulting  surgeons  in  the  same 
hospitals  in  16  cases ; among  the  visiting  physicians  to 
these  hospitals  in  56  cases ; among  the  visiting  surgeons 
in  52  cases ; among  the  gynecologists  in  18  cases ; among 
the  pathologists  in  12  cases ; among  the  anaesthetists 
in  10  cases ; among  the  ophthalmic  surgeons  in  16 
cases  ; and  among  the  permanent  members  of  the  resi- 
dent staffs  of  asylums  and  other  medical  institutions 
in  27  cases.  I have  a further  statement  in  regard 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  The  reason  I have  brought  these  figures 
is  that  we  say  in  our  general  Statement  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  may  be  estimated  by  taking 
these  numbers.  There  are  in  all  66  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  of  whom  47 
were  educated  either  in  part  or  wholly  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  37  of  these  hold  Dublin  University  degrees. 
Among  the  440  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Ireland  (omitting  women),  95  are  graduates i ot 
Dublin  University,  and  a total  of  120  were  educated 
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wholly  or  in  part  in  Trinity  College.  Trinity  College 
is  ■ represented  by  about  180  past  students  in  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  by  38  in  the  Royal  Navy 
Medical  Service,  and  by  57  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service.*  On  the  teaching  staffs  of  medical  schools 
in  Ireland,  excluding  Trinity  College,  the  names  of 
15  graduates  of  our  school  appear,  while  on  the  teach- 
ing staffs  of  the  universities  and  medical  schools  of 
England  and  Wales,  Trinity  College  Medical  School 
is  represented  by  at  least  15  graduates. 

1927.  Chairman. — In  Scotland? — I am  afraid  there 
are  none.  Finally,  there  are  four  of  our  medical 
graduates  amongst  the  living  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

1928.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing if  you  could  make  a return  of  the  number  who  re- 
main in  this  country  and  the  number  who  go  abroad,  if 
you  could  do  it  with  any  accuracy? — Except  in  the 
large  towns,  not  many  remain  in  this  country,  because, 
unfortunately,  the  poor  law  service,  on  which  medical 
men  depend  so  much,  is  so  bad  a service  that  one 
really  feels  justified  in  advising  men  not  to  go  in  for  it. 

1929.  I)r.  Coffey. — In  reference  to  the  figures  you 
mentioned,,  of  the  sums  cf  money  which  come  to  the 
University  through  the  Medical  School,  do  you  include 
in  that  total  the  Arte  fees  paid  by  the  Medical  stu- 
dents?— I do  not.  I think  that  is  an  important  point. 

1930.  It  is  a very  important  point? — And  in  this 
paper,  for  which  I am  responsible,  I have  a statement 
saying  that  in  what  might  be  considered  a fair  medical 
account  there  would  be  a considerable  balance  to  the 
University  chest  in  the  Arts  fees  from  Medical  students 
which  the  University  would  not  get . otherwise.  We 
regard  it  as  part  of  the  duty  of  the  University,  even 
if  it  costs  it  money,  to  teach  Medicine  just  as  much 
as  Arts. 

1931.  Do  you  not  think — in  fact,  you  have  stated  it 
already,  but  it  had  occurrel  to  me — that  you  have  a 
big  claim  on  the  common  fund  of  the  University  on 
account  of  the  large  sum  of  money  paid  as  Arts  fees  ? — 
I think  we  have. 

1932.  I gathered  from  you,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
statement,  that  many  of  the  students  of  the  Medical 
school  begin  their  medical  course  when  they  are  well- 
advanced  in  the  Arts  course.  Would  you  favour  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  all  the  conditions  considered, 
students  should  begin  the  medical  course  a little  late 
in  the  Arts  course? — I do  not  think  it  is  desirable. 
Until  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  students  were 
debarred  from  beginning  medicine  until  they  had 
passed  their  Little-Go,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year;  they  got  no  professional  privilege,  as  it 
was  called,  until  the  end  of  the  second  year.  I think 
students  now  are  coming  to  the  University  older  and 
tetter  prepared  in  Arts  subjects  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  little  by  little  they  have  been  entering  the 
Medical  School  earlier.  Then  this  change  which  was 
introduced  last  year  prevents  students  entering  the 
Medical  School  before  they  are  sufficiently  well 
equipped  in  Arts.  When  they  entered  too  soon  they 
spoiled  both  courses,  and  it  was  much  harder  on  them- 
selves. So  we  have  made  the  entrance  examination  a 
stiffer  examination,  and  after  that  they  are  given 
further  privileges. 

1933.  Do  many  of  your  medical  students  seek  the 
Moderatorship  in  Natural  Science  in  their  Arts 
course? — That  is  a change  which  has  been  made 
recently.  Until  two  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
Honour  degrees  including  medical  subjects,  one  the 
Moderatorship  in  Experimental  Science,  which  in- 
cludes Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  the  other  the 
Moderatorship  in  Natural  Science,  which  includes 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  about  two  and  a-lialf  years  go, 
a new  Moderatorship  has  been  introduced,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the_  Medical  Moderatorship,  or  the 
Moderatorship  in  Natural  Science  B.  This  per- 
mits a student  to  take  an  Honour  degree  in  subjects 
such  as  anatomy — not  merely  surgical— but  anatomy 
as  a science,  physiology,  pathology,  and  bacteri- 
2k>gy;  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  certain  groups. 
J-he  students  are  allowed  to  group  the  subjects,  and 
wo  have  a considerable  number  of  men  doing  this  since 
The  course  started.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  giving 
us  a much  better  type  of  student  as  our  senior  students 
m will  improve  teaching  in  all  these  subjects. 

1934.  It  struck  me  that  the  greatest  number  of 
successful  candidates  for  the  Moderatorship  were  in 
that  particular  department  ■ — Yes. 

ty  Witness.— These  numbers  have  been  taken  from  the 
„ , “ *"ei'  studied.  They  are  not  from  the  official  lists,  because 
i eluded,  bnt  a number  of  candidates  who  gained  commissions  at  tl 


1935.  In  Class  B ? — In  future  I fear  we  shall  not 
have  so  many  in  every  year ; this  year  only  four  or 
five,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  a thing  that  will  grow. 

1936.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  scholarships  might  lead  on 
to  the  Medical  school,  instead  of  remaining  wholly, 
or  almost  so  in  the  Arts  school  as  it  is  at  present? — 
Of  course,  the  Medical  school  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  subject,  but  I think  the  FitzGerald  Scholar- 
ship will  quite  probably  lead  towards  the  Medical 
school. 

1937.  Chairman. — The  Research  Scholarship?— I 
should  not  have  called  it  the  FitzGerald  Scholarship ; 
it  is  the  scholarship  which  has  been  started  in  Experi- 
mental Science.  I called  it  by  mistake  the  FitzGerald 
Scholarship,  he  was  so  energetic  in  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  scholarships  in  Science. 

Mr.  Kelleher. — The  scholarship  in  Experimental 
Science,  ; the  FitzGerald  Scholarship  is  quite  distinct. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  Dr.  Coffey  referred  to 
the  foundation  scholarships. 

1938.  Dr.  Coffey. — Yes  ? — It  is  a foundation  scholar- 
ship. Quite  recently  the  College  has  come  in  for  a sum 
of  money  which  was  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Begley  to 
endow  studentships  in  the  Medical  School;  L-ut  these 
have  not  been  offered  yet ; there  is  some  delay  about 
the  trust  deeds  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

1939.  Would  it  be  possible  to  associate  such  subjects 
as  chemistry  with  subjects  for  the  scholarship? — It 
is  awarded  in  Experimental  Science;  chemistry  and 
physics  are  the  subjects. 

1940.  My  last  point  is  in  reference  to  the  very  in- 
teresting figures  you  submitted  to  us  of  the  distinctions 
held  by  Trinity  College  graduates  in  different  insti- 
tutions. I think  in  the  case  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians the  number  is  accounted  for  by:  a special 
reason,  but  I do  not  suggest  that  that  is  in  any  way 
against  the  distinctions  and  successes  which  they  have 
obtained  in  the  other  places  mentioned.  There  is  a 
special  connection  between  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Trinity  College,  is  there  not  ? They  appoint  some 
of  your  professors  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
always  put  the  College  of  Physicians’  Fellowship 
before  our  students  as  a.  Fellowship  which  it  was  most 
desirable  they  should  get  if  they  were  remaining  in 
Ireland. 

1941.  Chairman. — Does  the  connection  betweelT  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Trinity  College  in  any  way 
influence  the  Fellowship? — I do  not  think  it  does  in 
the  very  least ; all  candidates  have  the  same  examina- 
tion for  membership,  and  there  is  an  election  to  the 
Fellowship.  (Dr.  Coffey). — It  is  election  for  the  Fel- 
lowship. 

1942.  Mr.  Kelleher. — You  said  a great  amount  was 
gained  by  the  University  from  medical  students  who 
entered  the  College  merely  for  the  medical  degree? — 
My  words  were  “with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  a 
medical  degree.” 

1943.  Could  they  not  get  it  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  equally  wall  or  from  the  Cecilia-street  School  ? 
— They  would  liave  to  pay  tlieir  Arts  fees.  I do  not 
understand  the  point.  Neither  of  these  give  degrees'. 

1944.  My  point  is,  that  they  come  here  for  the 
medical  degree  of  the  University,  which  includes  as  a 
condition  the  B.A.  degree? — It  is  partly  for  this 
reason  some,  no  doubt,  desire  to  have  an  Arts  degree 
together  with  a medical  degree.  But  it  is  only  a small 
point-.  I believe  many  take  the  Arts  degree  because 
they  could  not  otherwise  get  our  M.B.  degree. 

1945.  One  other  question,  with  reference  to  the  poor 
law  service.  Do  you  know  any  other  reason,  apart 
from  the  inherent  drawbacks  of  that  service,  why  our 
students  do  not  seek  to  enter  it? — It  is  a matter 
which  I personally  do  not  cai'e  much  to  discuss.  But 
there  is  certainly  the  point  that  Trinity  College  men 
at  present,  are  distinctly  handicapped  in  going  up  for 
it.  There  is  a very  distinct  feeling  that  a Trinity 
College  msn  would  not  get  a post  if  lie  does  go  up 
for  it. 

1946.  So  that  your  men  don’t  hold  posts  in  that  service 
could  not  be  taken  as  a reproach  to  the  Trinity  College 
Medical  School? — No.  I think  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  could  not  be  taken  as  a reproach.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  a mort  desirable  thing  that  our 
graduates  should  get  these  posts  and  hold  them  if 
the  posts  were  improved.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
see  them  improved,  but  one  feels  that  the  posts  will 
not  be  improved  as  long  as  the  best  men  do  not  try 
to  go  for  them.  If,  however,  you  had  the  best  type  in 
the  country  trying  for  these  posts  they  might  bo 

Medical  Directory  where  the  individnala  put  down  the  schools  in 
the  schools  are  not  there  mentioned  Some  who  have  retired  are 
ie  last  few  examinations  are  not  included, 
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years  in  Arts?— The  question  that  lias  really  to  be 
discussed  is  as  to  what  is  possible.  For  my  own  part 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  they  did  come’ 
I fear  that  in  answering  these  questions  I have  coni 
fused  two  points  mentioned  in  the  letter  referred  to  bv 
Mr.  Butcher,  namely,  (1)  the  offering  of  opportunities 
to  do  research  work  in  our  laboratories,  and  (2)  the 
right  of  qualified  men  other  than  Trinity  College 
graduates  to  take  our  degrees  after  work  in  our  labo 
ratones.  I believe  that  the  Medical  School  authorities 
have  always  been  anxious  to  oSer  facilities  to  all  quali- 
fied men  to  work  in  our  laboratories,  but  the  question 
of  granting  degrees  is  a difficult  one ; personallv  I 
think  that  graduates  of  recognised  British  and  Colonial 
Universities  should,  after  work  in  our  laboratories  be 
permitted  to  go  in  lor  our  higher  degrees  on  the  work 
done  by  them  in  our  laboratories  if  it  is  indeed 
sufficient.  J “ 

I should  like  to  say  again  that  the  fact  that  there 
is  a decrease  m the  number  of  students  holding  poor 
law  appointments  and  posts  throughout  the  country 
cannot  be  taken  as  a reproach  to  Trinity  College  in 
any  sense.  b 

1957.  Chairman.— There  are  other  influences  at 
work  ? — Yes. 

1958.  Dr.  Coffey.  — Is  there  not  one  point  of  view 
which  might  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  localities 
from  which  you  draw  your  students.  Forty  per  cent 
of  your  students  come  from  the  City  and  County  of 
Dublin,  and  only  ten  per  cent,  from  Munster,  and  five 
per  cent,  from  Connaught  ? — I think  it  is  another 
reason.  In  the  first  instance,  our  best  men  do  not 
want  to  go  for  these  posts,  and  the  men  who  would  go 
for  them  prefer  to  go  to  England  rather  than  try  to 
settle  in  this  country,  because  they  know  they  are 
handicapped  here. 

1959.  As  long  as  you  do  not  get  students  from  the 
other  districts,  do  you  not  think  that  that  will  always 
be  a drawback  ? — I am  content  to  accept  that,  but  one 
must  really  recognise  that  they  are  leaxfully  handi- 
capped. One  has  only  to  read  the  newspapers  to 
recognise  that. 

1960.  It  comc-s  back  to  tho  general  University  prob- 
lem m Ireland.  e 

Douglas  Hyde.— That  is  why  I said  it 

would  be  interesting  if  you  would  give  us  a return  of 
how  many  of  your  men  remained  in  Ireland  ?— In  for- 
mer years  the  number  of  men  who  got  these  posts  was 
much  greater  than  at  the  present  time. 

1962.  Dr.  Coffey. — "Was  not  that  before  the  days 
of  the  present  Local  Government  system? — It  was 
before  the  appointments  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
a certain  type  of  person. 

1963.  Under  the  former  Local  Government  system? 
I suppose  it  was,  but  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 

pressure  brought  to  bear  to  have  qualified  men  from 
another  school  put  into  these  posts. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— It  has  a great  bearing  on  the 
whole  University  question  if  the  medical  men  vou 
tnm  out  cannot  keep  themselves  in  the  country. 

1964.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— Would  it  not  be  a 
fdva?taBe  *0  medical  men  if  this  question 
11SS  ,I>GGn  ,?a]led.  the  University  question  were 

settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  Ireland  ?- 
I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  every  per- 
who  has  to  live  in  Ireland. 

A'  m °andDexamiA J^t^her  Sh°T>r°oiSir  ^ S^K86’  Dub-lin.  University  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  called 
signatories  to  the  Joint  Statement  ' VII “J*  examination)  j representing  the 
Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906.  V Plin**d  at  page  37  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First 

in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sxon^n^DMrtAf  «?’  ®cbo.ol,:  ,tbis  one  contains  some  suggestions,  and  what 

second  part  of  the  Statement  submitted*^*  l wished  to  say  was  that  these  suggestions  are  oi 

Members  of  the  Stafi  of  the  Medical  k™  •kmd8j  B?rae  o£  tbem  would  require  legisla- 
te. O’Sullivan)  Yes.  Medical  School?—  turn  m order  to  carry  them  out,  while  others  would 

1966.  And  that  second  part  deals  with  Ta+W  “S  1 u 1'ega.r(£f1  thf.  jecond  class,  I believe  there 

different  part  of  the  Medical  question  frnm^tk  + would  be  very  little  difficulty  m getting  the  reforms 

which  has  been  dealt  with  bv  Professor  TKv  **  T requ^e  as  far  as  t}Je  funds  will  admit  of  them, 

already?— Yes.  J Professor  Dixon  if  once  the  fundamental  reform— that  is,  the  institu- 

1967.  Perhaps  both  of  vou  will  „,i„  tion  of  an  elective  and  representative  governing  body, 

observations  you  desire  to  put  forward  in  Were  “dopted.  I would  like  to  make  one  remark,  if  it 

that  statement.  I do  noA-now  which  of  von  ZhZ  nQ*C0Ilsldered  to  be  outside  the  question,  on  the 

begin,  but  I think  vou,  Dr.  OsTuivan  are  ccZJlS  ■ t !jaS  b(T  ProPosed  *<*  the  reform  of  the 

with  Surgery  ?— With  Patholoev  ’ nnected  governing  body,  and  that  is  that  I do  not  think  that 

1968.  You  lecture  in  P,iWn0r  » t . such  a scheme  would  ever  be  carried  from  inside — that 

Pathology,  vef  Mav  I add TometWr  SS*  ? 1S-‘  ™tb  tbe  co-operation  of  the  Board  as  at  present 

that?  ‘ 5 dd  thlng  further  to  constituted.  It  has  alwavs  been  observed  in  the  his- 

JSUug.  IF  « i stevsse;  urs 


improved,  but  as  long  as  they  are  posts  which  are 
given  for  other  reasons,  in  some  cases,  than  purely  for 
good  qualifications  they  will  not  be  improved. 

1947.  Chaieman. — You  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
jects which  a medical  student  has  to  study  during 
the  four  years'  course.  Are  not  the  subjects  almost 
too  many?  In  the  Arts  part  have  you  noticed  that 
there  is  one  subject  put  down  for  each  year’s  work? — 
I do  not  think  that  in  that  way  there  are  too  many. 
There  was  a discussion  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  permitted  a modern  language  in  the 
final  year  to  be  optional  with  Astronomy. 

1947a.  You  do  not  think  that  too  many  subjects 
distract  the  attention  of  the  student  ? — I do' not  think 
there  are  too  many. 

1948.  Mr.  Butcher.— I wish  to  ask  one  question 
concerning  a proposal  made  to  us  on  behalf  of  registered 
practitioners  of  at  least  five  years’  standing.  Perhaps 
you  are  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Arts  subjects  in  order  to  get  their  MB.  degree. 
Might  I ask  what  are  the  subjects  in  Arts  which  such 
a practitioner  has  to  take,  because  has  he  not  already 
taken  necessarily  in  his  medical  course,  physics, 
botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry?  Are  the  subjects 
alluded  to  English  and  another  language,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics,  or  what  ? — I suppose  so  ; but  I think 
I am  rigliT,  in  saying  that  if  a student  wanted  to  take 
courses  in  Arts  elsewhere  in  Britain,  and  have  them 
recognised,  they  would  have  to  be  taken  either  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge 

1949.  What  has  a practitioner  of  five  years’  standing 
really  to  do  when  he  comes  here  to  get  an  M.B. 
degree? — I am  not  certain  of  the  length  of  time,  but 
some  have  simply  to  pass  in  pathology,  applied 
anatomy,  applied  physiology,  and  the  final  subjects 
of  our  degree. 

1950:  They  specially  mention  the  Arts  subjects 
necessary  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  I was  rather  wonder- 
ing.  whether  you  had  any  views  as  to  remitting  these 
subjects  in  the  case  of  practitioners  of  five  years’ 
standing? — I think  some  of  us  have  distinct  views  in 
regard  to  these  men  who  have  taken  degrees  elsewhere, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  come  ar.d  work  with  us, 
and  be  entitled  to  go  up  for  our  higher  degrees — that 
if  they  are  capable  and  have  a good  knowledge  of  the 
Subject,  they  should  be  entitled  to  get  a higher  degree 
mainly  on  work  which  they  do  in  the  laboratories  here. 

1951.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  many  of  the  class 
■of  persons  referred  to  are  not  University  graduates  at 
all?— Some  of  them  who  make  applications  are  not. 

1952.  But  merely  licentiates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  1— Yes. 

1953.  They  would  not  have  gone  through  the  course? 
No.  Everyone  of  these  applications  cornels  before 
what  is  spoken  of  as  the  Medical  School  Committee, 
and  the  Board  are  advised  bv  the  Medical  School 
Committee. 

1954.  On  each  case  separatelv? — Yes. 

1955.  Mr.  Butcher.— The  danger  then  would  be 
that  you  might  lower  the  value  and  prestige  of  the 
medical  degree  of  the  University  which  implies  a 
University  Arts  degree?— That  is  so.  bnt  we  are 
anxious  that  gentlemen  with  recognised  qualifications 
in  medicine  should  come  to  us  to  work  in  our  labora- 
tories. 

1956.  Lord  Chief  Baeon.— Irrespective  of  the  cul- 
ture which  is  incident  to  passing  through  certain 
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a feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  order  among  which 
he  has  come ; but  I think  it  is  quite  idle  to  expect 
that  the  Board  will  themselves  co-operate  in  their  own 
reform.  Those  suggestions  which  could  only  be  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  legislation  are  most  of  them 
•suggestions  for  alterations  in  the  School  of  Physic 
Act  and  my  own  feeling  about  that  Act  is  that  it 
would  be  very  well  if  it  could  be  done  away  with  alto- 
-gether. 

1970.  You  mean  the  early  Act  of  George  III.*  ? — The 
fortieth,  I think,  of  George  III.  That  is  the  final 
Act ; of  course  there  were  several  before  that.  One 
•of  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made  which  would 
require  an  alteration  of  the  Act  is  that  the  heads  of 
teaching  departments  should  be  appointed  by  the 
same  Governing  Body,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present. 

1971.  You  are  dealing  rather  with  the  relations  of 
the  King’s  Professors  and  the  University? — Yes.  We 
make  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  appointed  by 
the  same  Governing  Body.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
present;  the  King’s  Professors  are  not  appointed  by 
the  Board — so  that  that  would  require  an  alteration 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Then  all  these  remarks 
which  occur  in  the  first  paragraph,  on  the  duties  of 
the  Professors,  which  are  all  regulated  by  the  School 
of  Physic  Act— -these  also  would  require  an  alteration 
in  the  Act  to  carry  them  out. 

1972.  Perhaps  you  will  just  mention  to  us  who  are 
the  electors  to  the  King’s  Professorships  now? — The 
College  of  Physicians. 

1973.  Do  you  know  whether  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians would  be  willing  to  lose  that  power  ? — I think 
the  College  of  Physicians  are  somewhat  divided 
on  the  matter.  There  is  a considerable  body 
of  them,  I think,  who  would  have  no  objection 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  College,  but  they 
are  not  all  agreed. 

The  statement  says  on  the  Subjects  of  Inquiry 
III.  and  IV.: — “We  believe  that  the  incomes  of 
the  teachers  should  be  fixed.”  What  I would  have 
myself  to  say  about  that  is  that  I myself  did  not  in- 
tend that  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  increase  of  in- 
come according  to  length  of  service;  being  “fixed” 
does  not  mean  that  a man  has  absolutely  the  same 
income  from  the  time  he  takes  up  a post  until  his 
appointment  terminates. 

1974.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  mean  that  it  should 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  students? — That  is 
what  I mean. 

1975.  Chairman. — To  no  extent? — Would  you  ob- 
ject to  have  part  fixed  and  part  variable? — We  have 
included  small  capitation  fees,  I think,  but  they 
should  be  very  small.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
is  this — a man  should  have  some  interest  in  keeping  up 
the  size  of  his  class,  but  I do  not  think  that  that  should 
be  anything  very  great.  But  if  the  incomes  depend 
upon  the  courses  which  a man  gives,  any  change  that 
one  thinks  desirable  to  make  in  those  courses  in- 
volves either  pecuniary  gain  or  pecuniary  loss,  and  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  make  alterations  which  are 
•desirable  in  consequence  of  that. 

. Then  we  said  that  we  thought  that  each  important 
Chair  should  have  a suitable  income  assigned  to  it. 

1976.  That  is  very  desirable,  no  doubt? — Yes.  That 
sounds  as  if  it  were  rather  a truism,  but  what 
we  mean  by  that  is  this — that  in  Trinity  College,  not 
only  in  the  Medical  School  but  elsewhere,  the  income 
•of  a Chair  is  as  a rule!  £200  a year.  Of  course  that  is 
not  a sufficient  income,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  income  has  to  be  made  up  in  other  ways,  and 
Retimes  there  are  other  duties  attached  to  a Chair 
which  rather  distract  the  Professor  from  his  proper 
work.  If  it  were  arranged  that  each  important  Chair 
should  have  its  own  income  assigned  to  it,  a man 
could  be  left  to  do  the  work  of  that  Chair  altogether, 
i may  perhaps  mention  myself  as  an  instance  of  what 
,,  meajP-  . T lecture  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in 

e Medical  School,  but  I have  also  to  lecture  in 
'-lassies. 

• ^j177;  Tn  Classics? — Yes,  as  a tutor  to  the  Arts 
tudents.  And  when  I leave  this  room  to-day  I shall 
nM;eXl?mlng  in  Geometry.  One  is  practically 
lavs  T*  Ta^er  a bewildering  number  of  things. 

Tt  really  almost  implies  omniscience  on  the  part 
,,  , ”r°fessor  ? — Yes,  and  the  omniscience  is  unfortun- 
gestion0*  ^ere"  *kat  is  the  meaning  of  that  sug- 

“ regards  the  Subject  of  Inquiry  XII.,  we 
sten  we  believe  that  the  most  important 

^ tak?n  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
se fulness  of  Trinity  College  to  the  country  would 


be  the  adequate  endowment  of  research.  I wish  to 
say  a word  about  research  specially  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  School,  if  I may  be  allowed.  The  sub- 
ject has  already  been  discussed  more  generally 
1979.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say?  I think  the  laboratory  is  becoming  now  more 
and  more  important  every  day,  and  one  great  feature 
of  Medical  Science  is  that  research  is  becoming 
organised.  There  is  an  enormous  field  of  minute  in- 
vestigation to  be  covered,  and  I think  people  recognise 
now  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  field  can  be 
covered  is  to  have  a great  body  of  investigators  work- 
ing under  direction.  These  men  are  not  supposed  to- 
be  all  geniuses ; they  are  selected  from  those  who  are 
above  the  average  intellect  and  in  industry,  and  they 
must  be  taken  comparatively  young.  They  must,  of 
course,  have  received  a previous  training  beyond  the 
ordinary  curriculum  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  They 
do  not  in  many  cases  spend  their  whole  time  in  pure 
research ; they  gravitate  later  on  to  active  profes- 
sional work,  the  best  of  them  teachers,  and  all  of 
them  take  a higher  position  in  their  profession  than 
those  who  have  not  done  original  work.  The  public 
is  becoming  more  and  more  educated  to  feel  that  any 
man  who  is  to  receive  their  confidence  as  belonging  to 
the  highest  class  of  medical  man  must  have  begun  his 
career  in  this  way.  Well,  what  I have  been  speaking 
of  as  growing  in  the  public  mind  we  in  Dublin,  I 
think,  are  only  beginning  to  feel;  I do  not  think 
these  ideas  have  become  as  widely  spread  among  the 
public,  or  even  among  the  profession,  in  Dublin  as 
they  have  elsewhere ; but  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  they  are  growing,  and  that  it  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary,  as  time  goes  on,  for  a Medical 
School  of  the  highest  class  to  give  its  best  students  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  way, 
otherwise  those  students  will  not  take  the  highest 
posts  when  they  go  into  their  profession.  That  is 
not  putting  the  daim  for  research  upon  the  highest 
grounds,  perhaps,  but  I am  endeavouring  to  show 
what  a practical  necessity  it  is  that  one  should  have 
a school  of  the  kind.  I think  it  follows  from 
that  that  if  we  are  to  retain  our  position  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  highest  medical  education,  we  must 
have  in  each  department  selected  workers  of  this 
kind,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  to  enable 
them  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  what 
is  for  the  time  being  unremunerative  labour.  At 
present  the  money  which  is  spent  on  this  subject  in 
our.  Medical  School  is  about  a quarter  of  what  is 
available  for  the  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
for  example,  who  belong  also  to  the  Royal  University, 
and  it  is  still  more  trifling  as  compared  with  what  i3 
available  in  the  English  Universities. 

1980.  But  are  there  research  students  in  medical 
subjects  at  the  present  time  in  the  College?— You 
mean  men  working  ? 

1981.  Yes?— Oh~  yes. 

1982.  But  they  have  no  remuneration,  have  they — 
there  is  no  endowed  research,  is  there — except,  I 
know,  that  there  is  the  FitzGerald  Studentship  or 
Scholarship  ?— -Yes,  and  there  is  a sort  of  research 
assistantship  in  my  department,  and  one  or  two 
small  prizes,  the  total  amounting  certainly  not  to 
more  than  £200  a year. 

1983.  Then  how  many  research  students  have  you 
at  the  present  time  in  your  department  ? — In  my  own 
department  ? 

1984.  In  your  own  department  we  will  take  first? — 
Ac  present  there  are  three  men  working  there. 

1985.  And  in  the  other  departments  connected  with 
the  Medical  School? — (Professor  Dixov). — With  the 
exception  of  one  of  my  assistants  there  is  no  one  doing 
i esearch  work  at  present  in  my  department.  I cannot 
speak  for  other  departments. 

. 1986.  Have  they  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  it  ? 
— Some  of  them  have;  there  is  the  assistant,  who  is 
called  the  .Chief  Demonstrator ; one  tries  to  give  him 
as  much  cime  as  one  possibly  can,  and  he  is  trying 
to  carry  out  good  work  at  the  present  moment.  Then 
there  are  always  junior  assistants  giving  assistance 
in  the  Anatomical  Department. 

1987.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Are  chey  paid,  these 
junior  assistants? — Yes,  a small  sum.  (Dr.  O'Sulli- 
van).—-Another  requirement  with  regard  to  research 
work  is  tliat  both  professors  and  assistants  should 
have  more  leisure  to  work  for  themselves  and  direct 
and  oversee  che  work  of  advanced  students. 

1988.  Chairman. — It  is  very  much,  I suppose,  a 
question  of  finance? — I think  it  might  be  helped  in 
one  way  by  the  men  who  are  working  at  these  research 
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subjects  spending  a certain  amount  of  their  time  in 
taking  such  pare  of  the  teaching  as  could  be  left  to 
them. 

1989.  In  other  words,  you  would  wish  the  teachers 
to  have  part  of  their  time  only  occupied  in  teaching, 
the  rest  being  devoted  to  research? — A shore  time  in 
teaching,  and  the  main  part  of  their  time  in  research 
work. 

1990.  Would  Mr.  Dixon  like  to  add  anything  on 
this  part  of  the  case? — ( Professor  Dixon). — We  say  in 
our  Statement  that  we  think  a suitable  income  should 
be  assigned  to  each  Chair,  and  I should  just  like  to 
say  that  in  ocher  places  every  Chair  is  recognised  to 
be  worth  a certain  sum  of  money.  In  Trinity  Col- 
lege that  is  not  the  case;  many  of  the  Chairs  are 
worth  insignificant  sums  of  money.  Chairs  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  taken  by  some  person  who  is  already 
in  che  University,  and  who  has  an  income  made  up 
in  other  ways,  fn  this  way  the  number  of  candidates 
for  such  Chairs  is  sometimes  very  limited.  The  Pro- 
fessor’s income  may  be  made  up  of  sums  paid  for  other 
work  which  he  undertakes.  For  instance,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  is  also  Senior  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Medical  School,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  I have  alluded  to, 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  Registrar  of  the 
Medical  School,  the  Superintendent  of  Examinations, 
and  the  Professor  of  Zoology  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  are  all  rolled  into  one  in  order  to  assure  a 
man  a sufficient  income;  my  own  belief  is  that  each 
of  these  Chairs  should  have  a certain  money  value 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  snpport  the  holder. 

1991.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  mean,  of  course,  a 
minimum  value  ? — A minimum  value  in  connection 
with  each  Chair. 

1992.  Chairman. — Would  you  propose  to  give  that 
by  way  of  electing  to  Fellowships  in  the  College  ? — No, 

I do  not  think  that  would  be  the  right  way.  I think 
if  one  looks  at  our  scheme  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  and  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
capitation  fees,  and  in  that  way  to  make  the  fixed 
part  of  tlis  income  more  satisfactory.  When  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  was  last  vacant,  the  statement 
sent  out  said  that  the  salary  was  £250,  together  with 
the  fees  derived  from  the  Medfeal  School,  which  were 
put  down  at.  a certain  sum  approximately : some  people 
did  not  apply  for  the  Chair  at  that  time,  because 
they  did  not  understand  what  the  value  of  the  Chair 
was,  and  no  person  who  had  not  been  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege could  understand  from  that  statement  what  the 
value  of  the  Chair  really  was.  I think  this  is  really 
not  a matter  of  sentiment  only,  but  a matter  of 
serious  and  practical!  importance.  We  have  also 
staced  in  that  Statement  that  heads  of  departments 
should  be  appointed  by  the  same  Governing  Body, 
and  I believe  firmly  that  if  a Medical  Faculty  were 
established  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  scheme, 
Statement  No.  V.,*  and  if  all  the  lecturers  and  profes- 
sors were  appointed  in  the  manner  there  recom- 
mended, many  of  the  present  disabilities  of  the  King’s 
Professors  would  be  Temoved,  and  they  would  feel 
that  they  were  really  a part  of  the  Medical  School, 
while  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a kind  of  feeling 
that  they  are  only  so  in  a limited  sense. 

1993.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  posts  are  not  per- 
manent—they  are  not  life  positions? — Ours  are  not 
life  positions  either. 

1994.  But  if  they  were  life  positions,  no  matter  who 
appointed  them,  it  would  identify  them  to  a greater 
extent  with  the  University  ? — Yes.  I also  understand 
that  the  King’s  Professors  apply  that  they  should  be 
given  certain  representation  on  the  School  Committee. 
I believe,  if  the  Faculty  were  organised  in  the  way 
we  have  asked,  that  the  present  state  of  dissatisfaction 
would  totally  disappear,  and  all  would  feel  that-  they 
were  part  of  the  same  Medical  School. 

1995.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  whether  you  have 
seen  the  Statement  of  the  King’s  Professors  in  the- 
School  of  Phvsict  ? — I have. 

1996.  And  you  know  that  that  concludes  with  two 
recommendations — first.,  “that  the  School  of  Physic 
be  incorporated  in  the  University  of  Dublin  as  the 
Professional  School  in  the  Factulty  of  Medicine  ” ; 
and  secondly,  “ that  the  King’s  Professors  on  the 
Foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  be  accorded  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  officers  of  the  University.”  Do  you 
agree  with  those  recommendations? — I do. 

1997.  And  is  that  the  ease  with  Dr.  O’Sullivan, 
also  1 — (Dr.  O’Sullivan). — Yes. 

1998.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — As  I understand  from 
your  evidence,  yon  consider  that  both  the  provision 
and  the  encouragement  for  research  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege are  too  small? — Yes. 


1999.  You  have  mentioned  that  it  is  less  than  in, 
one  of  the  Colleges  of  the  Royal  University 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges : could  you  give  me  a. 
definite  figure?— I should  like  to  have  something  a. 
little  more  precise  than  that  general  statement  ?— I 
know  that  you  will  get  that  figure  from  another  source 
this  afternoon;  I am  sorry  I cannot  give  it  to  yon 
now. 

2000.  Could  you  give  me  the  figures  as  to  some  of 
the  great  English  Medical  Schools  and  Universities? 
— Well,  I am  afraid  I could  not  give  you  the 
exact  figures  at  the  moment,  but  one  knows  that 
there  is  a very  large  number  of  studentships,  research 
scholarships,  readerships,  and  things  of  that  kind 
under  different  names.  There  are  often  notices  sent 
over  of  vacancies  to  these  appointments,  and  one  gets 
to  have  a general  knowledge  of  them  in  chat  way. 

2001.  Could  you  give  me,  then,  any  detail  of  thfr 
recommendation  which  you  would  advise  this  "Com- 
mission to  make  in  reference  to  increased  encourage- 
ment of  research  ? I fully  agree  in  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  it.  Would  you  like  co  have  some  positions 
in  which  the  student  would  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  work  of  research,  spending  his  entire  time  in 
that  work,  and  not  obliged  himself  to  teach  ? — I made 
some  recommendations  in  Statement  VI.  j — a Statement 
which  had  special  reference  to  research.  If  yon  will 
look  at  page  34,  you  will  see  thac  in  the  last  para- 
graph but  one  of  the  section  headed  “School  of 
Pathology,”  I say  this:  “If  we  had  three  or  four 
readerships  or  scholarships  of  £50  a year,  given  on 
condition  that  the  holder  should  devote  his  time  &> 
research,  I believe  that  excellent  work  would  be  done 
in  this  laboratory.”  That  is  what  I think. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Thac  satisfies  me  entirely. 

2002.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Would  £50  a year  secure 
a good  man— is  it  sufficient  ? — I think  so ; at  the  time 
the  man  would  come  to  us,  he  has  become  qualified; 
he  has  got  no  practice;  he  is  just  waiting,  and  he 
merely  wants  to  be  kepc  alive.  I think  it  would  be 
enough.  Of  course,  if  it  could  be  made  more,  so 
much  the  better. 

2003.  But  you  think  that  sum  would  secure  him?— 
Yes,  I do.  The  present  man  lias  £50  a year— the 
man  that  I referred  co  earlier  in  my  evidence  as  being 
my  assistant. 

2004.  Dr.  Jackson. — In  regard  to  the  third  para- 
graph in  Statement  VII.,  § section  (ii.),  I should  like 
to  ask  you  a question  or  two  about  the  Professorship  of 
Physiology.  Is  that  Professorship  a medical  Pro- 
fessorship, or  a scientific  Professorship?  The  para- 
graph in  question  reads : " It  should  not  be  a part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
to  give  clinical  instruction.”  Who  is  the  Professor  of 
Physiology,  and  what  sort  of  subjects  does  he  teach?— 
He  teaches  Physiology. 

2005.  Yes,  but  is  it  rather  in  the  interest  of  the 
Medical  Students,  or  is  it  rather  in  the  intereet  of 
scientific  _ inquiry  ? — His  duties  are  very  largely 
'■nth  medical  students,  but  the  subject  also  enters  into 
the  Moderatorship  in  Natural  Science.  It  always  has 
been  part  of  that  Course.  That  Moderatorship  is  the 
Honours  Degree,  and  he  has  to  teach  the  men  who  are 
taking  up  that  subject. 

2006.  In  fact,  then,  he  represents  the  subject  from 
both  points  of  view — both  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  of  research,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  medical  profession? — Yes. 

2007.  You  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  differenti- 
ate between  these  two  aspects  of  the  subject?— I should 
not  think  it  should  be. 

2003.  You  do  not  think  it  desii*able? — I hardly 
think  so. 

2009.  Then  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
this  connection.  Of  course  I am  completely  ignormt 
upon  this  matter,  but  does  not  the  teacher  of  Practical 
Physiology  require  clinical  opportunities  ? I sup- 
pose that  a Professor  of  Physic  would  be  sadly  at  a 
loss  if  he  had  not  clinical  opportunities? — Yes. 

2010.  Is  it  different  in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of 
Physiology  ? — Oh,  I think  quite  different. 

2011.  Thank  you.  I was  ignorant  of  that,  but  I a® 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  may  come  about  if  8 
Professor  wants  clinical  opportunities  and  has  not  got 
them  ready  to  hand.  That  was  what  made  me  ask  the 
question,  ami  I am  quite  satisfied,  of  course,  with  the 
answer  which  you  have  given.  As  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  research,  in  the  first  place  amongst  Professom 
my  experience  is  that  those  who  take  part  in 
academic  work  find  their  time  crowded  up  with 
teaching  and  with  business  to  such  an  extent  that 
during  Term  time  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  con- 
tinuous research  work,  and  thus  it  becomes  im* 
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porfanfc  to  know  wliat  the  length  of  the  Vaca- 
tion is.  May  I ask  what  is  the  duration  of  your 
Vacation?— We  stop  at  the  beginning  of  July;  we 
commence  Lectures  again  this  year— regular  Medical 
Lectures— on  the  15th  of  this  month.  I have  always 
had  a Class  in  Bacteriology  during  the  Vacation— 
usually  from  the  middle  of  September  on  to  the  middle 
•of  October  or  after. 

2012.  I agree  with  you  that  the  time  is  short,  more 
especially  if  you  have  to  give  part  of  the  Vacation  to 
teaching,  and.  I think  it  important  that  it  should  be 
noted  that  time  is  wanted  for  the  Professor.  But  now 
about  the  young  men  whom  you  desire  to  train  in  re- 
search : is  not  the  appointment  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Demonstrators  to  do  work  in  the  Laboratory 
under  the  Professor  a very  good  way  of  breeding  re- 
searchers ? — I do  not  quite  see  the  difference  between 
that  and  what  I suggested  myself. 

2013.  It  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  whether  you  were 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a number  of  Student- 
ships which  did  not  cany  with  them  any  practical  work, 
or  whether  you  were  proposing  to  establish  a number  of 
Demonstratorships  which  did  carry  a moderate  amount 
of  work  done  under  the  eye  of  the  Professor. — In 
speaking  of  the  question  of  time,  I mentioned  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  teaching  work 
—a  little  part  of  the  teaching  work  such  as  could  be 
left  to  these  men— should  be  given  them. 

2014.  And  surely  that  teaching  work  is  better,  if  it 
is  dene  under  the  eye  of  the  Professor  than  if  it  is 
private  work  such  as  you  spoke  of.  That  is  the  point 
I wanted  to  bring  out  ? — Yes,  very  much  better. 

2015.  And  might  I suggest  further  that  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  have  occasional  Studentships  to  be  held 
by  men  who  shall  be,  for  the  time  being,  detached 
even  from  the  Demonstratorship  work,  that  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  some  inquiry 
which  they  have  started  ? — I quite  agree  with  that. 

2016.  In  fact,  I wanted  to  suggest  that  the  Demon- 
stratorship is  a very  useful  post,  both  in  so  far  as  the 
Demonstrator  can  help  the  Professor,  and  even  carry 
out  work  for  him,  and  also  in  so  far  as  the  Demon- 
strator can  at  the  same  time  be  learning  to  research  ? — 
Yes. 

2017.  I should  like  to  ask  you  just  two  more  ques- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  is  there  any  Chair  which 
seems  to  you  to  be  specially  wanted  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  Department? — I think  the  only  thing 
which  we  have  not  got  which  is  in  other  places,  and 
with  advantage,  is  a Chair  of  ^something  in  the  nature 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  which  is  usually  called 
Hygiene,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

2018.  Secondly,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  there  is  any 
Chair  which  is  especially  wanted  in  connection  with 
what  I may  call  the  Department  of  Scientific  Biology  1 
—I  think  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  subject  re- 
quires great  consideration — the  arrangements  there  are 
for  teaching  it,  and  the  Department  itself,  hut  the 
Chair  is  there  and  it  is  held  by  a Professor  who  holds 
a great  number  of  other  things  as  well,  as  Professor 
Dixon  has  already  said. 

2019.  But  you  do  not  see  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
an  additional  Chair  or  Chairs? — No,  but  it  should  be 
quite  differently  managed. 

2020.  The  Department?— Yes ; the  arrangement  is 
most  unsatisfactory. 

2021.  Would  the  change  be  in  any  degree  in  the 
direction  of  discrimination  between  the  medical  and 
practical  side  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientific  or 
research  side  on  the  other  hand  ? — I think  it  would  in- 
volve that. 

2022.  Mr.  Butcher. — I should  just  like,  Professor 
Diion,  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  the  payment  of 
Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  I would  ask 
you  whether  this  kind  of  scheme  commends  itself  to 
you— that  all  the  fees  should  be  put  into  a common 
fund,  as,  indeed,  you  propose  in  your  scheme,  and 
that  then  there  should  he  a normal  salary  attached  to 
each  Chair,  such  a salary  as  you  think  on  general 
grounds,  and  looking  to  the  Fee  Fund  as  a whole, 
^rght  to  he  received  by  the  occupant  of  the  Chair, 
further,  that  in  case  the  foes  as  a whole  do  not  suffice 
for  the  payment  of  those  full  normal  salaries,  that  there 
should  be  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  salary  paid 
to  each  Professor.  In  other  words,  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  scheme  which  you  are  adopt- 
tng  is  this— that  a Professor  would  not  get  any  fixed 
proportion  of  the  fees  of  his  own  Class,  and  that  the 
l&lary  should  be  fixed  subject  at  least  to  the  condition 
mat  the  Fee  Fund  is  able  to  bear  those  salaries? — 
(Professor  Dixon ) — I think  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement, but  I am  not  quite  certain  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  take  upon,  itself  the  responsibility 
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for  these  salaries  to  a much  greater  extent  than  at  Dublin, 
present.  — 

2023.  I might  say  that  would  not  be  inconsistent  ^cl'  20^1906. 
with  my  scheme — that  I could  imagine  that  a certain  x C 

fixed  part  of  that  sum  should  be’  given  out  of  the  O’Sullivan 
University  funds,  but  that  the  remainder  should  come  Esq.,  m.d.,’ 
out  of  the  Fee  Fund  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  that  with  Prof, 
no  professor  should  have  a direct  interest  in  the  num-  A-  F.  Dixon 
bers  of  the  Students  who  come  to  his  class— it  would 
be  only  an  indirect  interest  dependent  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Fee  Fund  as  a whole.  There  are  two 
different  principles — one  is  that  each  Professor  should 
have  _ some  motive  for  increasing  his  own  Class  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  the  fees,  and  the  other  is 
that  each  Professor  should  have  a collective  interest  in 
the  Fee  Fund  as  a whole,  and  that,  therefore,  if  there 
were  changes  in  the  curriculum  or  in  any  other  way 
which  affected  the  fees  of  a particular  Chair,  no  indivi- 
dual should  suffer  from  such  accidents  ?— A collective 
interest  is  best.  I think  the  chief  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  our  present  scheme  is  that  each  Professor  has 
now  too  great  an  interest  in  the  number  of  men 
attending  his  own  class. 

2024.  Would  you  give  Mm  some  interest,  or  not? — ■ 

Yes,  but  a very  small  one ; it  should  he  reduced,  very 
much  from  what  it  is  now. 

2025.  Chairman. — The  balance  should  go  to  the  com- 
mon fund? — Yes. 

2026.  I do  not  quite  understand  whether  your  scheme 
contemplates  that  the  University  should  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  the  salary,  or,  at  all  events,  contribute 
some  part  of  the  deficiency? — I tMnk  the  University 
should  be  responsible  for  a considerable  part  of  the 
salary — more  than  at  the  present  moment ; otherwise 
it  appears  as  if  we  were  a kind  of  company  working 
the  Medical  School  rather  than  members  of  a Uni- 
versity. 

2027.  Mi-.  Butcher. — It  is  the  case,  is  it . not,  that 
the  fees  of  the  Medical  Faculty  alone,  apart  from  some 
University,  contribution,  would  not  suffice  for  an  ade- 
quate income  ? — Yes ; tW  fees  would  not  suffice. 

2028.  There  should  he  a certain  minimum  guaranteed 
salaiy  ? — Yes  ; there  is  that,  of  course,  at  the  present 
moment,  but  it  represents  only  about  £275  for  each 
Chair. 

2029.  And  that  is  too  small,  of  course? — Yes. 

2030.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — With  reference  to  those 
Readerships  that  you  advocate  in  Statement  V.,* 

I was  wondering  whether  any  of  them  could  not 
he  made  available  for  research  work? — (Dr.  O'Sullivan ) 

— I certainly  think  it  might  happen.  Of  course  they 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  a very  large  field ; 
we  are  contemplating  there  the  whole  field  of  science 
and  literature,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  one  in  Physiology  or  Pathology — it  is  quite 
probable. 

2031.  Dr.  Coffey. — Just  in  connection  with  that 
same  point  of  the  Readerships.  In  Scheme  V.*  you 
still  propose  to  have  an  election  to  Fellowship  by  ex- 
amination, and  are  not  the  existing  endowments  for 
the  Fellowship  examination  very  large?  Those  who 
are  rejected  at  the  present  time  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  get  very  considerable  prizes? — 

Yes,  the  Madden  Prize  is  a very  large  prize. 

2032.  So  that  those  endowments  will  still  remain? — 

In  our  suggestion  we  say  that  the  Madden  Prize  should 
be  converted  to  aid  the  fund  for  providing  these 
Readerships,  as  far  as  I remember.  I have  not  quite 
lately  been  on  this  scheme. 

2033.  Then  there  are  other  prizes,  are  there  not, 
still  offered  to  those  who  fail  to  get  the  Fellowship, 
but  who  are  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on  in  the 
running  ? — Yes. 

2034.  It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  in  connection 
with  this  system  of  Readerships  chat  if  they  were  not 
limited  by  association  with  special  subjects  they  would 
be  a still  further  endowment  for  those  who  work  up 
for  the  Fellowship  examination  and  fail?— I am  not 
familiar  with  this  document  now,  because  it  is  some 
months  since  I was  looking  at  it,  but  I can  remember 
that  in  it  we  stated  something  about  the  disposition 
of  those  prizes?  Yes,  the  Studentships  are  proposed  to 
be  merged.  I may  have  made  a mistake  as  regards  the 
Madden  Prize,  but  my  view  was  that  the  Madden 
Prize  ought  to  be  merged  also  in  the  general  fund. 

2035.  It  is  a very  valuable  prize,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

2036.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— You  think  it  should  be 
merged  on  what  principle? — The  annual  outlay.  We 
say  here,  in  Statement  V.,*  that  “ as  it  is  proposed  to 
merge  the  present  University  Studentships  in  the 
Readerships,  the  annual  outlay  on  these  must  also 
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be  taken  into  account”  ; and  I should  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  deal  with  the  Madden  Prize  in 
the  same  way. 

2037.  Make  it  applicable  co  Readerships? — Yes, 
applicable  to  those  Readerships.  As  far  as  I under- 
stand Dr.  CoSey’s  point,  it  was  that  we  should  have 
the  benefit  of  two  different  things — Fellowship  Prizes 
and  these  Readerships. 

2038.  Dr.  Coffey. — Yes;  I thought,  from  reading 
this  Statement,  that  the  endowment  would  remain 
still  a huge  endowment,  and  that  in  that  connection 
it  might  be  wise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  to  allocate  definitely  certain  Readerships  to 
certain  subjects? — Yes;  we  contemplate  that  those 
reading  for  Fellowship  by  examination  would  have 
Readerships. 

2039.  That  is  just  what  I thought? — I am  surprised 
to  find  that  in  the  Statement  what  I have  suggested 
about  the  Madden  Prize  is  not  included.  I know  that 
we  debated  it,  and  that  it  was  my  view  then,  and  is 
my  view  still— that  all  those  prizes  should  be  merged 
in  the  Readerships. 

2040.  Otherwise  the  endowments  you  think  might 
be  too  heavy  ? — Yes. 

2041.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  connection  with  the 
endowment  of  research  in  the  Medical  School  there 
should  be  Exhibitions  established  for  those  who  take 
high  places  at  the  Medical  examinations? — I think 
endowment  for  research  should  be  endowment 
specially  for  research — that  research  should  be  a con- 
dition of  the  man’s  receiving  die  money — and  I do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  man  should  be  chosen 
by  examination. 

2042.  Could  you  not  attach  to  high  places  at  the 
Final  Examination  in  Medicine  Exhibitions  of  value, 
with  a condition  for  research  in  the  Medical  School  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  given  by  ap- 

ointment.  Of  course  they  would  be  given  to  the 

rilliant  men,  but  I think  one  recognises  that  there 
are  some  men  who  may  do  very  well  at  examinations 
but  who  would  not  be  the  best  men  to  turn  on  to  chat 
kind  of  work. 

2043.  Mr.  Kellehee. — Do  you  think  the  State 
should  assist  the  University  in  the  encouragement  of 
research? — I do. 

2044.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Uni- 
versity alone  to  provide  the  cost  of  research  work? — 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

2045.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  something  special 
that  is  added  to  ordinary  University  responsibilities, 
and  that  the  State,  as  having  a direct  interest,  ought 
to  bear  some  of  the  expenses? — I am  not  quite  sure 
that  I follow  you. 

2046.  The  point  is  whether  the  business  of  a Uni- 
versity is  to  ceach  or  to  investigate? — I think  it  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  a University  to 
investigate. 

2047.  Do  you  not  think  that  a portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  that  investigation  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

2048.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Do  you  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Dixon  that  a very  large  number  of  your  Medical 
students,  as  soon  as  they  take  their  degrees,  leave  this 
country  and  go  abroad? — Certainly;  yes. 

2049.  Do  you  not  think  that  more  go  away  from 
this  place  afcer  taking  their  degrees  (more  proportion- 
ately I mean)  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  take 
their  degrees  in  other  institutions? — I have  no  basis 
upon  which  I can  say  anything  about  that ; I do  not 
know  th&  figures. 

2050.  Do  you  think  that  a medical  student  gradu- 
ating at  Trinity  College  suffers  any  disparity,  or  is 
at  any  loss,  in  competition  for  a Poor  Law  appoint- 
ment with  those  educated  in  other  institutions? — Oh, 
of  course  that  is  so:  he  never  gets  one  at  all. 

2051.  I am  only  asking  the  question  because  it  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  facts  before  this 
Commission,  because  if  it  turns  out  that  the  medical 
students  educated  in  Trinity  College  are  unable  to 
stay  in  the  land  which  educates  them,  do  you  not 
agree  that  there  must  be  something  very  wrong  in  the 
state  of  affairs  ? — Well,  I think  you  are  going  into 
a rather  complex  question  now. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Might  you  not  say  the  same 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School — do  not  they  export 
a large  number  of  their  students? 

Chairman. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a nation  is  to  be  judged  by  its  exports. 

2052.  Loan  Chief  Baron. — As  in  Ireland  there  is 
an  excess  of  talent,  no  doubt  it  is  natural  that  some 
of  it  should  go  abroad  ? — In  order  to  answer  Dr.  Hyde’s 


question  1 should  have  to  go  into  what  I consider  to  be 
the  reasons  which  prevent  our  men  from  getting  these-  ' 
appointments. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I do  not  wish  you  to  do  that  • 

I only  wanted  to  ascertain  a matter  of  fact.  ' 

2053.  Loed  Chief  B aeon.— Might  I ask  Professor 
Dixon  one  question— I think  it  has  been  said  before 
but  I want  to  make  it  clear.  Would  you  not  con- 
sider training  in  research,  and  research  itself,  as  part, 
of  the  medical  training  of  a University  student.  You 
cannot  turn  out  a skilled  medical  man  without  giving 
him  some  experience  of  research,  can  you? — ( Profes- 
sor Dixon). — Of  course  all  medical  students  must  have 
that;  hospital  training  is  training  in  research. 

2054.  But  I mean  the  special  research  that  we  are 
dealing  with  here,  which  I suppose  may  be  said  to  be 
laboratory  research,  is  really  part  of  the  essential 
training  of  a first  class  medical  man,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
of  tho  best  medical  men 

2055.  Of  the  best  medical  men ; and  therefore  part 
of  the  training  that  a first  class  University  like  this, 
would  be  expected  to  give  to  its  medical  students.  Now, 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Medical  School,  I understand  that  you 
think  either  that  part  should  be  contributed  by  the 
endowment  of  the  University  itself,  or  at  least  out  of 
the  Arts  fees  received  from  the  medical  students;  is 
that  right? — I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  University 
to  encourage  research  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  teach  its- 
students,  and  by  some  means  or  other  it  must  do  it. 

2056.  I quite  agree.  Your  first  suggestion,  I think, 
was  that  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  Arts  fees  of 
the  medical  students  ? — I do  not  know  that  we  really 
considered  this  matter  very  much,  but  we  felt  that 
the  statements  which  appear  here  might  mislead  some 
people  into  thinking  that  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
was  spent  on  the  school  every  year.  As  a matter  of 
fact  there  is  not  such  a large  sum  spenc,  when  one 
remembers  that  a large  number  of  things  have  to  be- 
done  to  the  Medical  School  really,  and  we  thought  it 
was  important  chat  these  facts  should  be  pointed  out  ' 
in  order  that  if  any  recommendation  should  be  made 
the  Commissioners  should  have  the  correct  figures  be- 
fore them. 

2057.  I quite  agree  with  you  in  the  importance  of 
thac,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I am  trying  to  j 
get  as  closely  as  I can  towards  the  true  figures.  Can  j 
you  give  the  Commission  any  rough  estimate  as  j 
to  the  annual  amount  of  the  Arts  fees  of  the  medical  i 
students.  If  there  were  250  medical  students  a year,  I 
I suppose  their  Arts  fees  would  be  £3,750  ? 

2058.  Mr.  Kellehee. — 4,000  guineas  would  be  the  | 
amount  ? — I think  one  half  of  this  goes  to  the  Univer-  j 
sity  chest,  in  addition  to  which  there  would  be,  I 
think  250  £15  entrance  fees  to  be  added  to  that. 

2059.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — However,  Mr.  Kelleher  j 
tells  us  that  che  amount  is  4,000  guineas,  and  I will 
take  that  figure? — And  half  of  that  goes  to  the  Uni- 
versity chest. 

2060.  Could  you  tell  me  roughly  would  chat  amount 
be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  Medical  School,  or  would 
we  be  obliged  to  go  a little  further  for  that  informa- 
tion?— I do  not  know  the  accounts  of  che  College 
sufficiently  well  to  tell  you  about  that,  but  there  are 
always  expenses  which  do  not  appear  here — lighting, 
hearing,  etc. — and  I have  really  no  idea  how  much 
these  things  represent. 

2061.  What  I am  coming  to  is  this.  Do  you  sug- 
gest that  when  a University  is  endowed,  which  is  to 
teach  Arts,  and  also  to  teach  medical  science, 
prima  facie  the  endowments  of  that  University  are  as 
applicable  to  medicine  as  to  Arts,  provided  that  they 
are  required  for  chat  purpose  ? — I think  so. 

2062.  Mr.  Kellehee. — Just  one  supplemental  ques-  j 
tion  as  to  research.  I was  under  the  impression  that  J 
the  research  referred  to  here  was  post-graduate  re-  : 
search.  It  is  original  investigation — not  for  the  pur-  ? 
pose  of  training  the  student,  but  for  getting  at 
facts  not  hitherto  discovered? — That  was  what  1 
meant. 

2063.  Dr.  Jackson. — I also  would  like  to  put  a sup-  j 

plementary  question.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  put  a j 

young  man  who  has  completed  his  undergraduate  ; 
course  upon  a course  of  training  in  the  doing  of  re- 
search work?  Is  it  not  a good  thing,  in  other  words, 

to  encourage  the  man  who  has  acquired  his  instrument  > 
to  use  it? — I certainly  think  it  is.  In  some  of  the  J 
Modern  corship  examinations  as  they  exist  at  present  1 
— in  the  Natural  Science  Moderatorship  examinations 
one  part  consists  in  the  student  being  given  aemeniing  - 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  he  has  to  work 
at  himself,  and  has  to  lay  before  the  Examiners 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  result  he  himself  has  ar- 
rived at,  and  he  has  to  contrast  these  with  the  results 
obtained  by  others. 

2064.  Loed  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  not  consider  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a University  to  provide  for  its 
alumni  post-graduate  training  just  as  much  as  ic  is 
to  provide  undergraduate  training? — I think  it  is. 

2065.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  not  turn  out;  the  class 
of  men  that  a first  class  University  always  does  turn 
ont? — No.  May  I make  one  more  statement? 

2066.  Chaieman. — Certainly? — Id  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  only  one  teacher  in  the  Medical  School — 
the  Lecturer  in  Pathology — who  holds  his  appointment 
for  life,  and  who  is  therefore  noc  subject  to  periodical 
re-eleotion.  The  contrast  which  exists  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege between  the  conditions  under  which  the  Fellows 
and  the  Professors  work  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Medical  School,  where  there  is  one  Fellow — the 
Lecturer  in  Pathology — on  the  staff.  Although  he  is 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the 
School,  and  has  his  life  work  chere,  he  receives  his  rank 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  income  as  Junior  Fellow, 
and  he  votes  with  the  Junior  Fellows  for  representa- 


tion on  the  Council.  He  alone  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Medical  School  is  assured  in  his  old  age  of  a seat 
on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  and  of  an  in- 
come which  will  increase.  He  is  also  provided  for  in 
case  of  retirement  through  illness.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  the  School  who  is  entitled  to  recommend 
readers  for  the'  Library.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  Medical  School  and  the  College  as  a whole 
gains  enormously  by  the  presence  of  a Fellow  upon 
che  Medical  School  staff,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted 
that  an  extension  to  the  Professors  of  some  of  the 
privileges  which  this  Lecturer  enjoys  as  a Fellow — 
such  as  those  concerned  with  representation  on  the 
Governing  Body,  status,  tenure  of  office,  pension  and 
retiring  allowance  could  produce  any  but  beneficial 
results.  The  Professors  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  the 
Fellows  in  the  success  of  the  Medical  School  and  the 
University. 

2067.  That  is  really  in  support  of  the  views  that 
Dr.  O’Sullivan  put  before  us  in  his  Statement  ? — Yes ; 
we  have  both  signed  that  Statement. 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  fox  the 
assistance  you  have  given  us,  gentlemen. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Miss  Gwxnn,  Lady  Registrar  of  Women  Students  in 

2068.  Chairman. — Miss  Gwynn,  you  hold  the  office 
of  Registrar  of  women  students  in  Trinity  College  ? — 
Yes. 

2069.  You  have  to  give  them  advice  in  case  they 
have  any  difficulty? — Yes  ; if  any  matter  arises  upon 
which  they  have  any  difficulty,  they  come  to  me  ; and 
if  the  question  is  one  on  which  I do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  advise  them  upon,  I apply  to  the  Tutor 
under  whom  the  student  is  entered. 

2070.  I wish  to  ask  you  how  far  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangements  as  to  lady  students. 
Certain  statements  have  been  made  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  said,  for  example,  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  of  age,  and  that  no  lady  should  be  admitted  as 
a student  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ; and  another 
suggestion  is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
except  in  hostels,  or  in  registered  lodgings.  Now, 
first,  as  regards  the  limits  of  age,  what  is  your 
opinion? — I think  eighteen  is  a very  good  age,  but 
there  have  been  some  cases  where  girls  nave  matricu- 
lated at  seventeen. 

2071.  Have  there  been  a good  many  who  have 
attended  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ? — No ; in  the 
cases  where  they  have  entered  at  seventeen,  they  have 
generally  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  before  they  have 
commenced  to  attend  lectures.  If  a girl  is  competent 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  say,  when  she  has 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a few  months,  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  allowing  her  to  do  so  ; that  has 
occurred  in  a few  cases,  so  that  when  she  commenced 
to  attend  lectures  she  would  be  nearly  eighteen.  In 
™e  case  °f  a talented  girl,  who  passed  the  Senior 
urade  Examination  of  the  Intermediate  Board, 
perhaps  with  honours,  soon  after  she  had  at- 
tamed  the  age  of  seventeen,  I should  not  be  in  favour 

0 ,(7?ePlng  her  waiting  for  a whole  year  before  ad- 
mitting her  to  the  entrance  examination.  As  a rule, 
«w  girls  are  competent  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
lon  before  eighteen  ; but  some  have  passed  the  Senior 
iirade  Intermediate  Examination  under  that  age,  and 
it  would  be  a hardship  to  keep  such  a girl  back  for 
an  entire  year  because  she  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

Then  I suppose  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
IT®  that  in  general  eighteen  years  should  be  the  limit 
cl/2e>  that  in  special  cases,  where  a girl  was  of 
t,  aotdmary  talent,  she  might  be  allowed  to  enter 

below  that  age?— Yes. 

?0W2  reSar,i  to  the  residences  of  the  stu- 
i,  “>  )™ai  is  your  opinion  ? — Ft  has  always  been  from 
ne  outset  part  of  my  business  to  be  acquainted  with 

1 e,  residence  of  each  student,  and  to  satisfy  myself 

as  to  the  suitability  of  the  places  where 
•my  reside.  As  a rule,  the  majority  of  them  live 
Pare?ts  in  Dublin ; and  of  the  rest,  many 
. j hve  with  relations  or  friends,  the  small  re- 
_taving  n?  Natives  in  town,  lodge  with 


^^T^mmended  bY  me-  ^t  I am  not  satis- 
dpnt-Yi  t an<*  * think  we  ought  to  have  a resi- 
hostel  for  our  Trinity  College  women  students 


Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  University.  I 
have  represented  that  to  the  authorities,  but  there  is 
a lack  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a suitable 
hostel,  but  I hope  that  we  shall  succeed  in  having  one 
before  long. 

2074.  You  would  prefer  that  they  should  live  in 
hostels  ? — That  is  what  I should  wish.  Though  they 
may  be  under  the  care  of  respectable  elderly  people,  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  they  will  be  in  an  atmosphere 
sympathetic  to  their  studies,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  that  they  should  reside  together  in  a hostel 
under  the  control  of  the  University. 

2075.  How  many  women  students  have  you  undei 
your  care  at  the  present  time  ?— Altogether  in  the  tw< 
years  we  have  had  seventy-eight  women  students,  anc 
there  will  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  more  in  this  year’s 
Junior  Freshman  Class. 

2076.  Are  those  seventy-eight  all  attending  lectures 
now  ?-—No,  some  of  them  are  not ; a few  come  up  for 
examinations  only,  but  of  the  students  who  attend  Pass 
Lectures  almost  all  are  Honours  students  as  well ; our 
women  students  are  practically  all  Honours  students. 
You  understand  that  our  system  necessitates  the 
student  keeping  her  terms  in  both  science  and  lan- 
guages, and  almost  invariably  our  women  students 
go  to  the  Honours  Lectures  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

2077.  How  many  are  there  now  attending  the  lec- 
tures ? The  number  you  have  given  us,  seventy-eight, 
is,  I think  you  said,  the  number  of  admissions? — 
Yes,  the  total  number  of  admissions — and  there  are 
seventeen  more  this  year.  I believe  those  seventeen 
all  purpose  to  attend  the  lectures. 

2078.  I suppose  some  have  dropped  off? — I think 
about  five  dropped  off,  and  about  ten  did  not  attend 
the  lectures,  because  they  were  living  in  the  country. 

2079.  Then  there  would  be  between  seventy  and 
eighty  ? — Yes.  We  have  some  medical  students. 

2080.  And  those  are  not  included  in  the  numbers 
you  have  given  us? — Yes,  they  are  included,  but  they 
attend  medical  lectures  just  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  men. 

2081.  _ Is  there  any  condition,  or  stipulation,  which 
you  think  we  ought  to  introduce,  or  suggest  the  in- 
troduction of,  into  the  system  of  the  College  with 
regard  to  these  women  students? — What  I should  like 
to  see  myself  would  be  a Residential  Hostel,  which 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  University,  for  our 
own  students.  I daresay  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  past  history  of  this  movement,  and  know  how 
largely  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  body  of  women 
calling  themselves  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association 
of  Ireland  (whose  place  as  years  passed  was  taken  by 
the  Women  Graduates’  Association),  and  it  was  their 
efforts  almost  entirely  that  led  to  Trinity  College 
opening  its  doors  to  women ; you  have  in  the  Report 
before  you  the  statement  of  what  they  desire. 

_ 2082.  That  is,  I think,  in  the  Robertson  Commis- 
sion ?— Yes  ; but  after  the  King’s  Letter  was  issued 
they  wrote  to  the  Board  as  follows : — “ That  the 
Association  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  autho- 
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xities  of  Trinity  College,  when  making  their  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  women-students,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  giving  to  them  exactly  the  same  advant- 
ages as  men-students  have,  by  cpening  to  women  all 
lectures,  both  Pass  and  Honour,  delivered  within  the 
walls.”  That  is  practically  what  is  being  done,  and 
the  Women  Graduates’  Association  is  exceedingly 
well  contented  with  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

2085.  A suggestion  has  been  pressed  upon  us  of 
this  nature — that  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  to 
the  Alexandra  College  students  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised as  equivalent  to  lectures  delivered  within  the 
walls  of  Trinity  College : are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? 
— Not  at  all.  What  the  Women  Graduates  wish,  and 
our  women  students  wish,  and  I think  I may  add  that 
the  parents  of  our  women  students  wish,  is  that  they 
should  be  admitted  freely  to  the  lectures  given  to  the 
men  in  Trinity  College. 

2084.  It  is  not  suggested  that  it  should  apply  to 
all  the  lectures  delivered  at  Alexandra  College,  but 
that  some  teachers  of  sufficient  eminence  might  be 
recognised  as  teachers  of  the  University,  so  that 
attendance  at  their  lectures  should  count ; you  do 
not  favour  that  view  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  find 
favour ; it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrange 
matters  between  the  two ; the  conditions  of  time  and 
space  and  so  forth  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  ar- 
range, and  I do  not  think  the  students  would  desire  it. 

2085.  The  Alexandra  College  took  a leading  part, 
of  course,  in  the  movement  for  the  education  of 
women  in  Dublin? — They  have  done  a great  deal — a 
very  great  deal. 

2086.  And  they  feel  that  it  is  something  of  a hard- 
ship upon  them  that  their  lectures  should  be  in  no 
way  recognised,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  something 
like  competition  between  the  two  Colleges? — Well,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  put  forward  that  view  origi- 
nally ; I believe  they  joined  with  others  in  asking  to 
have  this  University  opened  to  women  students,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  last  University  Commission  there 
was  a division  of  opinion.  Alexandra  College  and 
Victoria  College  approached  the  Commission,  and 
asked  to  be  recognised  as  Colleges  under  the  Royal 
•University.  Upon  that  the  Women  Graduates'  As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  circulars  were  sent  out  to 
400  women  graduates  asking  them  among  other  in- 
quiries, what  they  meant  by  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  men,  and  did  they  desire  that  women  students 
should  attend  lectures  in  women’s  Colleges  and  have 
such  lectures  recognised.  305  answers  were  received, 
and  out  of  those  305  only  three  considered  that  lectures 
in  women's  Colleges  should  be  recognised. 

2087.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  say  you  think  it 
would  be  a hardship  to  have  a hard  and  fast  regula- 
tion that  no  lady  should  enter  under  eighteen  years 
of  age? — I think  eighteen  is  too  hard  and  fast, 
although  personally  I should  prefer  not  to  have  girls 
under  eighteen  unless  they  were  exceptionally  promis- 
ing students. 

2088.  To  pass  in  the  Senior  Grade  of  the  Inter- 
mediate a young  lady  must  be  under  eighteen? — 
Under  eighteen. 

2089.  Under  eighteen  upon  the  1st  June? Yes. 

2090.  Then  if  she  were  only  seventeen  years  and 
one  month  old  when  she  passed  her  Senior  Grade 
Intermediate  Examination,  her  studies  would  be  in- 
terrupted for  eleven  months,  unless  she  was  able  to 
enter  the  University  before  she  attained  eighteen  ?— 
Precisely,  and  I think  that  if  a girl  passed  the 
Senior  Grade  with  credit  at  that  age,  she  would  be 
quite  fitted  to  come  in  as  a University  student. 

2091.  Or.  if  the  general  rule  was  that  a girl  should 
not  enter  nntil  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  there  was 
an  exception  in  favour  of  young  ladies  above  seven- 
teen who  had  passed  the  Senior  Grade  in  the  pre- 
ceding year?— Yes,  but  not  younger  than  seventeen. 
I know,  of  course,  there  are  some  boys  and  girls  quite 
capable  of  passing  the  Senior  Grade  at  sixteen  years 
of  age. 


2092.  You  would  rather  have  the  limit  fixed 
eighteen,  if  it  were  not  for  working  a hardship  upc 
these  young  ladies  for  this  eleven  months  ?— Yes,  e 
actly ; I think  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  i 
students  of  exceptional  ability. 

2093.  We  had  one  witness  here,  a very  eminei 
divine,  who  objected  to  the  ladies  attending  the  san 
classes  as  the  men  students.  As  I understand,  yoi 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  their  attending  the  san 
classes  as  the  men  ?— Yes,  and  that  is  what  the  d 
mand  of  the  women  has  been — to  be  admitted  to  tl 
same  teaching. 


2094.  I know,  but  I am  not  looking  so  much  to  the 
demand  of  any  particular  class  as  to  what  reallv  is 
best.  What  do  you  consider  is  best  upon  the  whole 
taking  everything  into  consideration — that  there  should 
be  separate  classes  in  Trinity  College  for  ladies,  at 
least  in  Pass  subjects,  or  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  with  the  men? — Well,  when  the  classes  were 
arranged  in  the  Junior  Freshman’s  Year  the  women 
in  one  or  two  cases  have  had  a class  to  themselves  in 
(Mathematics ; but  I do  not  know  t-Eat  they  showed 
any  more  progress  than  those  who  were  lectured  in  the 
next  year  with  the  men. 

2095.  You  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man I have  mentioned,  that  there  should  be  separate 
classes  for  men  and  women? — Why  divide  them  for 
the  Pass  Lectures,  when  they  must  go  to  the  Honours 
Lectures  together?  If  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Honours  Lectures  together,  it  seems  rather 
idle  to  divide  them  in  the  others.  I know  (another 
University  where  something  of  the  sort  is  done,  and 
it  is  found  to  be  rather  irksome  that  the  Pass  Lectures 
are  given  separately  and  the  Honours  Lectures  to- 
gether. I think  it  is  really  reducing  the  thing 
rather  to  an  absurdity. 

2096.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  men  and  women 
attending  the  same  Lectures  ? — Yes. 

2097.  This,  perhaps,  is  rather  beside  the  present 
question,  but  there  was  also  a question  raised  as  to 
the  previous  preparation  of  your  students.  Do  you 
think,  speaking  generally,  they  are  able  to  profit  by  a 
University  Course  when  they  come  here  ? — I think  they 
are ; they  have  shewn  themselves  to  be  so. 

2098.  It  has  been  stated  in  particular  that  they 
have  come  here  in  some  cases  quite  ignorant  of  Latin? 

— You  refer  to  the  two  “noughts”  ? 

2099.  Yes? — Well,  the  statement  is  a little  inac- 
curate in  some  particulars.  I may  say  that  in  the 
first  instance  that  the  student  referred  to  was  a stu- 
dent of  Alexandra  College,  but  she  has  never  matricu- 
lated ; she  was  advised  here  in  Trinity  College 
not  to  proceed  with  her  Course  at  present  but 
to  go  back  and  pursue  her  studies  further ; and 
she  has  not  re-appeared.  As  there  has  been  some  in- 
accuracy I may  as  well  point  it  out.  The  statement 
made  is:  “ To  my  knowledge  a student  passed  at 
entrance,  although  she  had  two  noughts  in  Latin  on 
elementary  papers,  and  her  total  percentage  on  all 
subjects  was  28  per  cent.”*  Well,  there  are  not  two 
papers  in  Latin  on  entrance — two  viva  voce  examina- 
tions and  a Latin  Composition  paper  is  rather  for- 
midable for  a Pass  Student,  and  I think  a great  many 
men  as  well  as  girls  fail  in  that.  This  girl  got  a “3" 
in  one  and  a nought  in  the  other  viva  voce. 

2100.  Chairman. — 3 out  of  100? — No,  3 out  of 
10.  Three  is  generally  regarded  as  a Pass  mark. 

The  young  lady  did  not  proceed  with  her  studies  here, 
and  never  came  on  the  College  books. 

2101.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— If  I may  put  a 
question  on  another  point,  all  your  women  students 
aim  at  a Degree  or  a University  examination? — All 
of  them,  most  certainly.  Yes. 

2102.  I thought  that  possibly  a woman  student 
might  come  and  take  one  class  merely  out  of  interest 
in  the  subject? — Oh,  no,  that  would  be  impossible,  I 
think,  because  a student  has  to  matriculate  and  come 
regularly  on  the  books,  otherwise  she  could  not 
attend  lectures.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
Professorial  Lectures  the  classes  are  not  open  to  any 
but  our  own  students.  Some  of  our  students  would 
like  to  be  allowed,  having  taken  Moderatorship  one 
year,  to  stay  on  another  year  and  read  for  a second 
Moderatorship. 

2103.  Chairman.- — Would  it  not  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  Classes  more  open,  so  that  young 
ladies  who  did  not  wish  to  go  in  for  a Degree  might 
attend  some  Classes  in  subjects  in  which  they  from 
interested  ? — It  might,  but  I think  it  might  have  dis-  | 
advantages  too. 

2104.  You  mean  in.  the  way  of  bringing  in 
amateurs  ? — Yes. 

2105.  Yet,  of  course,  amateurs  are  sometimes  use- 
ful?— Yes,  but  it  would  be  a doubtful  experiment  in 
my  opinion. 

2106.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Do  the  young  ladies  j 
consider  it  a hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for 

a Fellowship  ? — They  have  hardly  got  so  far  as  that 
yet,  and  I must  say  I should  be  very  sorry  to.  sec 
any  woman  try  for  a Fellowship  under  the  conditions  | 
which  now  prevail.  I do  not  think  any  woman  would  | 
be  fit  for  it  physically.  But  our  women  have  done  | 
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exceedingly  well  so  far  ; at  the  end  of  their  first  year’s 
•work,  when  there  were  only  about  fifty  students  in  a 
position  to  present  themselves  for  the  examinations, 
forty-eight  Honour  Prizes  and  distinctions  were  gained 
by  women  students. 

2107.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I have  three  questions 
only  to  ask  you  upon  the  following  points  upon  which  I 
think  questions  might  arise — the  provision  of  a 
Hostel,  allowing  women  to  attend  Classes  with  men, 
and  men  and  women  working  together  in  Labora- 
tories. Now,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Hostel ; do  you 
anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the 
class  of  girls  who  would  go  to  a Hostel  if  provided 
and  those  who  already  go  to  Alexandra  College? — 
No,  I do  not  think  so. 

2108.  They  would  cover  the  same  ground  ? — Yes, 
they  cover  a very  wide  ground  at  Alexandra  College, 
and  I think  we  should  do  the  same — possibly  wider. 

2109.  So  far  as  that  goes,  you  think  they  would 
be  similar  to  the  Alexandra1  College  students? — Yes, 
in  that  way,  but  I think  they  would  come  to  us 
because  they  wished  to  go  through  a College  Course 
as  students  working  for  degrees. 

2110.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a moment.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  Classes  in  Laboratories,  of  course 
each  of  us  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  we  would 
do  with  our  own  daughters,  but  do  you  think  there  is  a 
large  class  of  parents  who  consider  it  desirable  to  have 
their  girls  taught  separately  from  men? — I have  had 
no  indication  of  that. 


2111.  Has  there  been  any  provision  made  in  Trinity 
College  to  meet  the  wishes  of  such  a class  of  parents  ? 
— In  the  Medical  School  there  is  a separate  dissecting 
Room,  not  a separate  Laboratory. 

2112.  When  you  say  that  you  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  the  existence  of  a class  of  parents  holding  the 
views  I have  referred  to,  does  not  that  arise  from  the 
fact  that  you  have  naturally  come  in  contact,  from 
your  position,  only  with  girls  whose  parents  do  not 
hold  those  views  ? — Yes,  I suppose  that  is  so  ; if  the 
other  parents  are  not  satisfied  they  do  not  send  their 
daughters  here. 

2113.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  there 
exist  in  London  two  or  three  Colleges  for  the  recep- 
tion of  girls  alone  points  to  the  existence  of  a class 
of  parents  holding  those  views  ?— Quite  so. 

2114.  And  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  that,  assuming  there  is  such  a class  of 
parents  in  Ireland,  Trinity  College  does  not,  at  pre- 
sent, make  any  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  that 
class? — Well,  I should  hardly  be  prepared  to  say  it 
was  a disadvantage. 

2115.  You  think  they  are  to  be  ignored? — It  is 
difficult  to  say.  Would  it  not  be  very  costly  to  provide 
for  them?  For  instance,  I do  not  think  any  women’s 
College  in  Dublin  is  at  present  equipped  with  labora- 
tories such  as  those  in  Trinity  College. 

2116.  Let  us  keep  the  question  distinct  as  between 
lectures  and  laboratories,  and  let  us  keep  to  the 
question  of  lectures  at  present.  Admitting  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  there  is  in  Ireland  a class  of 
parents  who  would  desire  their  girls  to  mix  with 
other  girls  only,  should  Trinity  College  make  pro- 
vision for  that  class  or  not? — I think  my  experience 
is  inadequate ; I have  not  come  across  them. 

2117.  Assuming  that  what  is  known  to  take  place 
elsewhere  is  strong  prima  facie  evidence  that  there 
is  such  a class  of  parents,  how  would  you  propose  to 
meet  their  wants  in  Dublin  ? — I suppose  their  girls 
W+°  atten^  Masses  either  at  St.  Mary’s  College  or 
at  Alexandra  College,  and  take  their  desrees  at  the 
Royal  University. 

2118.  You  would  exclude  the  children  of  such 
parents  from  the  benefits  of  Trinity  College 
altogether? — No,  but  I think  their  voice  should  be 
Heard  distinctly  ; they  should  approach  the  University 
and  make  their  wants  known.  I have  never  heard 
‘“at  any  such  request  has  been  made. 

.^°  think  the  unquestionable  result 
oi  the  English  experience  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  make  it  desirable  for  the  University  to  oon- 
ader  the  matter  here?— But  surely  at  Oxford  and 
i the  women  have  access  more  and  more 

oidn  1f?ures  given-  in  common  with  the  men. 

— r»f  ‘ Mr.  Botches'. — Not  in  the  Medical  Classes? 
?ourfe  we  have  many  Experimental  Science 

suoi  “c?*10  are  nofc  medical  students. 

KItv.iv  Arthur  Rucker.— I think  a great  city 

e Dublin  is  more  analogous  to  London  than  to 


either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  in  London  we  have  _ 
three  large  Colleges  for  women  only ; and  I want  to  DtBLUf 
get  quite  clearly  from  you  whether  you  think  either  Get.  20, 19 US. 
that  there  is  no  such  class  of  parents  in  this  country,  — - 

or  that  if  they  do  exist  you  do  not  think  the  Univer-  41,38  Gwymi, 
sity  of  Dublin  can  provide  for  them?— I think  the  LadyEegis- 
University  would  have  considerable  difficulty  .in  pro-  lrar‘ 
viding  for  them,  and,  as  I say,  I have  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a class — their  voice  at  all 
events  has  not  made  itself  heard. 

2122.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  laboratories  for  a 
moment,  do  you  think  the  objections  to  men  and 
women  students  working  together  in  laboratories  are 
greater  than  those  attaching  to  their  attending  the 
same  Classes?— I suppose  they  might  be  considered 
greater.  Our  own  arrangement  is  that  we  have  one 
bench  on  one  side  of  the  Laboratory  devoted  to  the 
women  students,  and  as  far  as  the  work  goes  it  is 
better,  because  they  have  the  same  instruction  as  the 
men  exactly. 

2123.  I should  just  like  to  say  in  explanation  of  my 
cross-examination  that  I have  taught  common  classes 
all  my  life,  and  I have  never  found  any  difficulty, 
but  at  the  same  time  I am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  parents  who  do  not  like  it  ?— Yes  ? 

2124.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  age.  I quite  understand  your  objec- 
tion to  an  age  limit  which  would  oblige  a student  to 
stay  down  for  a whole  year,  because  if  she  were  to 
come  up  at  a given  moment  she  would  be  under  the 
age  of  eighteen ; but  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
a hard  and  fast  rule  of  this  sort— that  no  woman 
student  shall  come  into  residence  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  ? — None  whatever. 

2125.  Would  it  not  be  a gain  to  have  that,  rule 
distinctly  understood  ?— I should  .be  quite  in  favour 
of  that. 

2126.  I mean  that  while  a hard  and  fast  rule  at 
eighteen  would  create  hardships,  I myself,  from  my 
experience  at  Cambridge,  should  be  sorry  to  see  a 
woman  under  seventeen  started  in  residenoe,  and  I 
want  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  might  be  quite  advant- 
ageous to  have  a strict  rule  ?— Yes,  I should  be  quite 
in  favour  of  that. 

2127.  Barring  the  one  exceptional  instance  you 
mentioned  to  us,  you  have  had  no  student  entering 
under  seventeen? — No. 

2128.  I thought  you  mentioned  one  case  of  a 
student  under  seventeen? — Yes,  one  only. 

2129.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  cannot  be  a 
real  hardship  in  saying,  “You  shall  not  come  into 
residence  under  seventeen.” — No ; personally  I should 
wish  that  eighteen  should  be  the  age  .at  which  they 
enter,  because  I think  as  a rule  the  age  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  is  a very  important  one  both 
for  development  of  character  and  educational  work. 

2130.  One  question  about  what  the  Americans  call 
“oo-education.”  Have  there  been  any  difficulties 
since  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  ordinary  classes  in 
Trinity  College  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  have  been 
serious  difficulties ; I think  the  young  men  have  be- 
haved exceedingly  w€ll.  Of  course,  at  first  it  was  not 
a popular  movement  amongst  the  undergraduates ; 
they  thought  their  rights  were  being  invaded  and 
curtailed  and  so  on  ; but  really  I must  say  they  have 
behaVed  very  well. 

2131.  May  I ask  whether  the  experience  here  is 
what  my  own  experience  has  been — that  the  presence 
of  ladies  in  the  classes  has  done  something  to  smarten 
up  the  work  of  the  men  ? — I think  so ; they  do  not 
at  all  like  being  passed  by  their  feminine  rivals. 

2132.  Mr.  Butcher. — Just  to  go  back  to  the  age 
question  ; at  Newnham,  I think,  eighteen  is  the  limit, 
and  that  is  a-  hard  and  fast  limit.  I think  that  is 
so,  is  it  not? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

2133.  Anyhow',  it  is  the  regular  thing? — Yes,  the 
recognised  thing. 

2134.  I have  not  heard  that  it  works  out  hardly  on 
the  whole,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  individual 
cases  of  hardship. 

2135.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — They  have  no  Interme- 
diate Act  in  England — nothing  to  correspond  to  our 
hard  and  fast  age  limit? — On  the  other  hand,  all  our 
Trinity  College  Entrance  Prizes  are  open  to  students 
under  nineteen,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  a girl  to 
come  in  early. 

2136.  Mr.  Butcher. — I think  we  heard  something 
about  Intermediate  Middle  Grade  candidates  being 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  University  by  Exhibitions 
being  given  ? — We  have  never  had  cases  of  it  among 
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women.  These  are  offered  by  Sir  John  Nutting,  and 
I believe  they  ace  open  both  to  Senior  and  Middle 
Grade  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
but  I understand  they  almost  invariably  go  to  Senior 
Grade  students,  and  we  have  never  had  a woman 
Middle  Grade  student  holding  an  Exhibition. 

2157.  I do  not  think  one  can  generalise  until  one 
has  had  more  experience  and  seen  how  the  thing 
works  out,  but  as  regards  the  standard  of  the  En- 
trance Examinations,  to  what  would  you  take  that  to 
be  equivalent — is  it  equal  to  the  Senior  Grade  In- 
termediate ?— It  is  difficult  to  say ; every  student  must 
pass  at  Entrance  in  two  languages,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Arithmetic,  History,  and  Geography ; but  in  the 
Senior  Grade  a student  can  choose  her  subjects.  It 
is  very  hard  to  compare  the  two. 

2138-  And  there  is  no  system  of  equivalent  exami- 
nations in  Ireland,  such  as  there  are  in  England,  by 
which  School  Certificates  are  accepted  for  entrance  to 
the  Universities  ? — No,  it  is  a new  thing  that  the  In- 
termediate certificates  are  accepted  partially. 

2139.  'Which  are  accepted? — The  Senior  Grade 
only. 

2140.  That  is  what  I meant  when  I was  trying  to 
ask  you  to  equate  the  standards? — The  Senior  Grade 
Certificate  is  accepted  provided  the  student  has  passed 
in  all  the  subjects ; if  not,  we  call  upon  him  or  her, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  present  himself  or  herself  for 
examination  in  the  missing  subjects. 

2141.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  the  standard  of  the  Entrance  Examination 
at  Trinity  College  corresponds  with  the  standard  of 
the  Royal  University  Matriculation  ?— I believe  the 
matriculation  at  the  R.U.I.  is  looked  upon  as  the  more 
difficult,  but  as  I understand  it,  that  examination  is 
one  of  the  series  of  their  University  examinations, 
Whereas  our  Entrance  Examination  is  rather  to  test 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  University. 

2142.  I have  heard  that  the  Entrance  Examination 
at  the  Royal  is  the  harder,  and  I wanted  to  know  how 
far  your  experience  confirmed  that? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  compare  them  at  the  moment,  though 
one  could,  of  course,  easily  find  that  out. 

2143.  I feel  sure  that  the  standard  of  the  Entrance 
Examination  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  age  at  which  candidates  come  up,  and  if 
the  standard  at  Trinity  College  was  such  as  to  en- 
courage girls  of  seventeen  to  come  here,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a doubtful  gain  ?— -I  do  not  think  that  is  so  ; 
as  things  stand  in  girls’  schools,  my  experience  would 
show  that  girls  are  weaker  than  boys  in  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  Euclid,  and  a girl  is  not  likelv  to  come 
up  prematurely  for  examination  in  those  subjects. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Girls  may  pass  the  Interme- 
diate even  in  the  Senior  Grade  without  any  Mathe- 
matical subjects ; other  subjects  may  take  their  place, 
such  as  Modern  Languages,  and  so  on. 

2144.  Mr.  Butcher. — I am  told  that  clever  boys 
and  girls  can  very  easily  pass  the  Intermediate  Senior 
Grade  at  sixteen?— That  is  so;  and  that  is  why  I 
should  wish  the  age  limit  -to  be  approximately 
eighteen. 


2145.  Would  you  explain  a little  more  exactly  whi 
compose  the  class  whom  you  call  Honours  students 
does  it  mean  that  they  have  taken  Honours  in  som 
one  subject  ?— In  one  or  more  subjects— Classics.  Ma 
tnematics,  Modem  Literature,  &e. 

2146  And_  all  your  students  are  Honours  students 
— Almost  without  exception. 

2147.  But  all  doing  certain  Pass  subjects  as  well 
which  are  also  requisite  ?— Yes ; I think  that  is  & 
with  the  men  also — they  do  not  go  in  for  Honours  ii 
both  science  and  languages ; all  students  must  tak 
Pass  work  as  well  as  the  Honour  work. 

2148.  Of  the  whole  number  of  women  students,  ac 

cording  to  a statement  we  had  presented  to  us  earlie 
m the  year  (perhaps  it  may  be  difierent  at  this  me 
ment)  it  appeared  that  some  sixty-six  per  cent,  cam 
from  the  Alexandra  College ; that  is  to  sav,  ther 
were  fifty-six  students  out  of  a total  of  eighth-eight 
—A  large  majority  of  our  students  have  been  former! 
students  at  the  Alexandra  College;  of  these  sever  a 
have  gone  there  for  certain  Classes  preparatory  t 
coming  to  Trinity.  r 3 

2149.  The  claim  of  Alexandra  College  to  have  cer 

tain  individual  teachers  recognised  does  not  conflict 
as  I understand  it.  with  the  wish  of  Alexandra  Co] 
lege  in  common  with  all  the  women’s  Colleges  to  hav 
SL  J1?™ University  open  to  wemen- 

they  do  not  desire  that  their  own  lectures  should  h 


recognised  exclusively  ? — Oh,  no ; I do  not  know 
that  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  wish  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  women  students  to  attend  there. 

2150.  I rather  gathered  that  you  understood  their 
claim  to  mean  that  the  lectures  generally  should  be 
given  at  Alexandra  College  rather  than  at  Trinity 
College? — They  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  provi- 
sion for  Honour  students.  The  Honour  student  has 
to  come  to  Lectures  here,  and  if  die  were  to  take  her 
Pass  Lectures  elsewhere  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
arrange  a suitable  time-table  both  here  and  elsewhere 
so  that  she  could  attend  both  sets  of  Lectures. 

2151.  But  would  not  the  other  institution  have  to 
adjust  its  time-table  as  best  it  could  to  the  time-table 
of  Trinity  College? — I think  it  would  be  practically 
impossible,  because  each  girl  may  desire  a difierent 
group  or  combination,  you  see. 

2152.  I have  seen  elsewhere  such  a system  at  work  • 
for  instance,  at  Glasgow  there  is  a Women’s  College* 
the  lectures  of  which  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  toe 
Lectures  given  in  the  University  to  men  ; many  of  the 
women  students  there  attend  some  College  Lectures 
and  some  University  Lectures,  and  between  the  two— 
no  doubt  by  adjustments  of  the  respective  time-tables 
— .they  make  up  their  complete  Course? — Yes  ? 

2153.  That  in  itself  would  seem  a reasonable  ar- 
rangement ? — But  surely  the  women’s  College  at  Glas- 
gow exists  solely  for  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  at  Alexandra  College 
there  are  at  least  four  different  kinds  of  student. 
(1)  The  large  number  of  girls  preparing  for  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grade  Intermediate,  and  doing  definitely 
secondary  school  work.  (2)  Another  group  working 
for  the  examinations  in  the  Royal  University.  (3)  A 
large  number  of  casual  students  taking  classes  in  one 
or  more  subjects  which  interest  them.  (4)  The  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  for  matriculation  in  Trinity 
College. 

2154.  It  points  to  this — that  you  would  not  recog- 
nise all  the  Lectures  and  all  the  Courses  at  Alex- 
andra College,  but  you  would  dc  what  is  common  in 
the  University  of  London — -recognise  individual 
teachers  and  particular  Courses?  I mean  you  would 
assure  yourselves  that  the  standard  is  an  academic 
standard  and  that  the  teacher  is  a qualified  academi- 
cal teacher.  That  is  the  only  distinction  ? — I do  not 
agree. 


2155.  Anyhow  it  would  seem  a proposal  which  has 
got  a considerable  academic  precedent,  I think?— 
Perhaps  to  some  extent. 

2156.  About  the  mixed  classes — do  I understand 
that  in  Trinity  College  all  the  Medical  Classes,  or  only 
those  in  the  scientific  branches  of  Medicine,  such  as 
Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  so  on,  are  open  to 
women  ? — All  the  Lectures  are  open  to  women  in  the 
Medical  SchooL 

2157.  Even  in  Physiology  and  Anatomy  ?— They 
practise  dissections  separately  from  the  men ; there  is 
a very  good  dissecting  room  fitted  up,  and  a Demon- 
strator attends  there. 

2158.  But  the  actual  Lectures  they  attend  in  com- 
mon ? The  Lectures  they  attend  in  common  with  the 
men. 

2159.  Dr.  Done  las  Hyde. — Would  you  say  that  the 
admittance  of  women  into  Trinity  College  has  been 
carried  out  with  complete  satisfactoriness  on  all 
sides?— Yes.  I think  the  women  graduates  who  fought 
the  question  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
now  prevailing  for  their  younger  sisters.  The  women 
students  are  perfectly  satisfied  themselves,  and  I think 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have  lectured  and  examined 
them  would  bear  cordial  testimony  both  to  the  good 
conduct  and  the  industry  and  abilitv  of  our  women 
students. 

. 2160.  And  the  opportunities  given  to  women  of  en- 
joying these  privileges  within  the  walls  of  Trinity 
LoUege  have  given  rise  to  no  sort  of  unpleasantness  ? 


3 go  in  for  Honours? — Yes;  attending  the  Lec- 
tures and  presenting  themselves  for  the  Honours  Exa- 
minations. 


2162.  Does  not  that  tend  to  show'  that  they  are 
really  earnest  students  ? — Yes  ; and  not  only  have  they 
done  weU  in  the  optional  Honours  Courses,  but  last 
year  at  Little-Go  a compulsory  examination  which  all 
s-udmits  are  required  to  pass,  and  at  which  the  “mor- 
■a  ty  is  usually  very  high,  all  the  women  students 
passed  successfully. 

2163.  JJ  or  the  Laboratory  work  you  say  they  hava 
separate  benches.  May  I ask  whether  in  the  ordi 
nary  Arts  Course  one  side  of  the  room  is  reserved  for 
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ladies,  or  do  they  sit  on  the  same  forms  ? — That  is  en- 
tirely at  the  discretion  of  the  lecturer.  Very  often 
the  women  students  are  placed  on  the  front  forms,  and 
it  depends  on  the  total  number  in  each  class,  and  on 
the  proportion  of  men  and  women.  In  the  Laboratory 
the  women  work  together  along  one  of  the  benches. 

2164.  In  the  ordinary  Arts  Course  they  go  as  they 
like  ?— As  the  lecturer  chooses. 

2165.  In  America  I had  a good  deal  of  experience 
of  this  particular  matter,  and  I wanted  to  know 
whether  here  the  conditions  were  similar? — In  Chi- 
cago I understand  the  students  of  both  sexes  mix 
freely,  and  segregation  does  not  seem  to  mean  there 
what  it  does  here ; the  students  have  a common  life 
together,  which  we  should  not  attempt  here. 

2166.  Supposing  this  Hostel  were  established,  you 


would  wish  to  have  it  outside  Trinity  College?— Yes 
and  purely  residential. 

2167.  You  would  not  confine  the  advantages  of  that 
Hostel  to  students  going  in  for  Honours  only?— Oh, 
no,  I would  have  it  for  all  our  women  students  who 
needed  such  accommodation. 

2168.  Just  for  curiosity  I would  like  to  know  whe- 
ther you  have  got  any  girls  from  St.  Mary’s  attend- 
ing the  Lectures  at  Trinity  College?— We  have  four 
Homan  Catholic  ladies  amongst  our  numbers,  but  I 
do  not  know  if  any  of  them  were  educated  at  St. 
Mary’s. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss 
Gwynn. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


After  a short  adjournment, 

, Thompson,  Esq.,  m.b.,  m.ch.,  sc.d.,  King’s  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  called  in  and 
examined. 


2172.  May  I just  ask  you  this  question:  Were  these 
Professorships  in  the  same  subjects — did  they  overlap 
in  any  way,  or  were  they  in  different  subjects? — They 
were  in  different  subjects. 

2173.  So  that  the  two  sets  of  Professorships  covered 
the  whole  of  Medicine — they  did  not  overlap  ? — It  was 
what  was  called  a Complete  School  of  Physic  ait  the 
time,  and  covered  the  whole  range  of  subjects  supposed 
to  be  necessary  at  that  time.  As  a matter  of  fact 
there  was  no  completion  about  it,  as  we 
regard  matters  nowadays.  To  resume  my  summary, 
I was  observing  that  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  provisions  of  .the  School  of  Physic  Act  have 
in  not  a few  instances  become  unauited  to  present 
conditions.  For  instance,  the  dual  control  which  was 
established  by  this  Act  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  satis- 
factory, though  in  our  Statement*  we  have  disapproved 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  extinguished — namely,  by  first  suggesting, 
then  assuming,  and  afterwards  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  something  wholly  different  from  the  School 
of  Physic  founded  by  Statute. 

2174.  One  has  been  called  the  School  of  Physic  in 
Ireland,  the  other  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin? — As  a matter  of  fact,  School  of 
Physic  in  Ireland  is  hardly  a correct  title ; it  is 
simply  .School  of  Physic,  and  is  called  so  in  the  body 
of  the  Act.  The  title  of  the  Act  is  “ An  Act  for 
founding  a Complete  School  of  Physic  in  this  King- 
dom ” (referring  to  Ireland).  In  consequence,  the 
name  .School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  has  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  foundation  very  generally,  but  it  is,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  .School  of  Physic.  It  came  about 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  provisions  for  the  dual 
control  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinguished, 
and  it  has  become  a fixed  belief  with  many  people 
that  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  is  quite  a different  thing  from  the 
School  of  Physic  founded  by  Statute.  In  1879 
a medical  school  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  School  of  Physic,  subject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows ; and  since  then 
the  College  of  Physicians  has  had  no  voice  in  its 
management.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we 
complain  of  the  actual  doings  of  the  committee  in  the 
working  of  the  School.  On  the  contrary  we  have  little 
but  approval  to  express  for  this  form  of  management. 
We  do,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  further  that  the  King’s 
Professors  have  not  been  given  a proportionate  repre- 
sentation on  the  Committee. 

2175.  Your  idea  would  be  as  I understand,  that  it 
should  be  enacted  that  the  present  status  should  be 
the  legal  status  as  well  as  the  de  facto  status? — The 
legal  status  has  been,  so  to  speak,  got  round. 

2176.  But  your  desire  is  that  the  existing  status 
should  be  legalised? — Not  quite.  Shall  I go  on  with 
what  I was  saying. 

, “T“V — '“"3  mwuyjj.1.  iuio  minor  manners  to  2177.  If  you  please? — The  foregoing  was  the  first 
think  ;+6  ^la^e-u  raTn  ^j^ttion  in  this  Statement,  we  point  that  we  wished  to  call  attention  to — the  fact 
School  , mi^6^  thaA  the  provisions  of  the  that  the  provisions  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act 

or  . ,nysic  -Act  have  in  not  a few  instances  be-  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
e unsuited  to  present  conditions.  the  present  conditions.  The  desire  to  escape 

See  page  391.  + Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176)  page  69.  § 40th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  84. 

**  80th  Vic.  cap.  9. 


2169.  Chairman. — I think  you  come  before  us  partly 
in  your  own  capacity,  as  representing  yourself,  and 
also  in  another  capacity  as  representing  the  King’s 
Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic? — That  is  so. 

2170.  You  have  in  the  latter  character  furnished 
us  with  a Statement  of  the  King’s  Professors*  ? — Yes. 

2171.  And  in  the  former  capacity  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a Statement,  t and  also 
with  a precis  of  your  evidence.  Those  documents  we 
have  before  us,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take 
you  first  in  your  representative  capacity.  I think  the 
conclusions  you  arrive  at  are  these — that  you  ask  us 
to  hold : “ (1.)  That  the  ‘ School  of  Physic’  be  in- 
corporated in  the  University  of  Dublin  as  the  Pro- 
fessional School  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  (2.) 
That  the  King’s  Professors  on  the  Foundation  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun  be  accorded  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
officers  of  the  University”? — Those  are  the  general 
conclusions  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  but  if 
I may  be  permitted  I would  like  to  summarise  the 
matter  which  is  contained  in  the  Statement  presented 
as  the  “ Statement  of  the  King’s  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physio.”  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  are  four  Kang’s  Professors, 
and  that  they  are  appointed  by  the  College 
of  Physicians.  This  foundation  dates  back  to  the  year 
1785.  It  was  added  to  in  1800  by  a further  Act,  which 
created  a hospital,  and  this  further  Act  of  1800  re- 
pealed, but  re-enacted  all  the  main  provisions  of,  the 
original  School  of  Physic  Act.  The  provisions  of  .the 
Act  of  1800,  § so  far  as  the  business  of  our  Statement  is 
concerned,  may  be  summarised  very  shortly.  First,  it 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a group  of  King’s 
Professors,  elected  and  controlled  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  £100  Irish  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  estate.  Secondly,  it  provided  for  a 
group  of  University  Professors  elected,  controlled  and 
paid  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College.  Thirdly,.  it  provided  for  a hospital,  to  the 
erection  and  . maintenance  of  which,  was  to  be  de- 
voted the  residue  of  the  funds  accruing  from  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  estate,  after  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the.  King’s  Professors  and  certain  other 
charges,  including  £70  a year  Irish  to  be  paid  to  a 
librarian  for  taking  charge  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
library.  The  King’s  Professors  were  to  lecture  in 
Duns  Hospital,  the  University  Professors  in  the 
medical  buildings  of  Trinity  College.  Both  sets  of 
Professors  were  entitled  to  charge  reasonable  fees  to 
students  attending  their  lectures,  such  fees  to  be 
vegnlated  in  each  case  by  the  electing  body.  Both 
Kts  of  Professors  were  to  give  clinical  instruction  in 

atri°k  Dun’s  Hospital,  for  which  a fixed  scale 
of  fees  was  arranged.  Part  of  these  fees,  namely, 
nree  guineas  per  annum,  went  to  the  support  of  the 
Hospital.  Some  slight  but  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  foregoing  provisions  by  an  amending  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1867.**  These  were  for  the  most 
part  suggested  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1851. 

^Bisregarding  ifor  the  moment  the  minor  matters  to 
e have  drawn  attention  in  this  Statement,  we 


Dublin. 
,Oct.  20, 1906. 

M.ss  Gwynn, 
Lady  Regis- 


VV.  H. 
Thompson, 
Esq.,  M.D., 

M.CH.,  SCJ>. 
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Dculin. 


W.  H, 
Thompson, 
Es(|  , M.D., 


from  the  dual  control  accounts  also  in  part 
PUtJii'  for  the  series  of  steps  -which  culminated  in  the 
Oct.  20, 1906.  promulgation  of  what  we  have  called  in  this  joint 
statement  the  prohibitory  claim  of  1886.  This  is  a 
matter  affecting  our  position  somewhat  seriously,  and 
perhaps  I might  call  attention  to  it  a little  more  fully 
than  that  mere  reference. 

2178.  Please  tell  us  anything  which  you  may  desire 

should  be  before  us  ? — At  one  period,  in  1.867,  a 
distinction  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  in  the 
Calendars  between  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland 
and  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
This  nominal  distinction  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence had  it  not  led  to  the  practical  disregarding  of 
the  dual  government  of  the  School  of  Physic.  We 
quote  here  from  the  Calendar  of  1867  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  distinction  is  first 
made.  For  instance 

2179.  We  have  got  that  in  the  Memorandum? — 
Yes ; here  it  is  said  to  be  a School  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  under  the  joint  control  of  Tri- 
nity College  and  the  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Then  later  on  it  speaks  of  the  School  of 
Physic  in  Ireland  as  a corporation  governed  in  the 
same  way.  Then  for  some  years  the  joint  control 
continued  to  be  expressly  acknowledged  over  both  these 
schools,  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  tSchool  of  Physic  in  Ireland.  In 
1870  the  acknowledgement  of  the  joint  control 
of  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  ceased,  and  then  in  1885  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  joint  control  of  the  School  of  Physio  in  Ire- 
land also  ceased.  First  there  was  the  cessation  of  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  joint  control  of  the  School  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  then  the 
cessation  of  the  acknowledgement  of  the  joint  control 
of  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland.  The  year  follow- 
ing that  cessation,  1886,  came  the  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  the  Calendars  from  1886  to  1900,  and  is 
now  in  a special  supplementary  volume  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  can  lecture  or  demonstrate  in  the 
laboratories  or  buildings  without  the  permission  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  We  think  that  the  de- 
sire to  escape  from  the  dual  control  accounts  for  the 
series  of  steps  which  thus  culminated  in  what  we  have 
called  the  prohibitory  claim. 

2180.  In  point  of  fact  although  two  schools  are 
mentioned  there  was  only  one  school  all  the  time? — 
Yes,  only  one  school  all  the  time. 

2181.  It  is  a curious  piece  of  nomenclature  ? — Then 
in  other  ways  the  School  of  Physic  Act  ha6  come  to 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  needs.  The  terms  of  the 
Act  prevent  continuity  of  tenure  of  their  posts  by 
the  King’s  Professors,  and  the  University  Professors 
of  the  School  of  Physic,  and  consequently  the  Act 
stands  in  the  way  of  a retiring  allowance  being  pro- 
vided for  them.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
pensions  are  attached  to  Professorships,  terminable 
after  periods  of  from  five  to  seven  years.  These  are 
the  periods  for  which  these  Professorships  in  the 
School  of  Physic  are  tenable.  The  term  is  five  vears 
for  the  University  Professors,  and  seven  years  for  the 
King’s  Professors. 

2182.  During  all  this  time  has  the  College  of 
Physicians  elected  to  the  King’s  Professorships  ?— 
Yes. 

2183.  They  have  continued  to  do  that?— Yes,  it  is 
about  the  only  provision  of  the  Act  which  is  still 
observed. 

2184.  They  have  had  no  control  ? — The  whole  of  the 
control  has  been  exercised  by  Trinity  College  ?— Yes, 
since  the  School  Committee  was  appointed.  ° 

2185.  Previous  to  that  ?— The  College  of  Physicians 

exercised  control.  For  instance,  this  is  the  last  reso- 
lution passed  for  the  government  of  the  School  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  October  8th,  1878:  “It  is 

ordered  that  in  future  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Physiology  shall  be  a winter  course  and  Practical 
Histology  a summer  course.”  The  following  vear 
the  Medical  School  Committee  was  appointed,  ‘and 
since  then  Trinity  College  has  exercised  the  whole 


2186.  The  College  of  Physicians  did  not  desire  to 
exercise  their  powers?— They  were  not  asked. 

2187.  I suppose  they  would  have  acted  ?— They  were 
excluded,  but  no  complaint  has  been  made. 

2m  They  have  never  complained  ?— Thev  have  not 
complained. 


2189.  It  looks  very  like  acquiescence  ?— It  does  look 
like  that,  sir. 

2190.  Perhaps  you  might  just  allow  me  to  ask  a 
further  question.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
never  complained  of  the  whole  management"  being 
taken  from  them? — There  has  been  no  actual  com- 
plaint, but  in  a private  capacity  I know  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  although  they 
have  never  expressed  it. 

2191.  It  has  not  come  before  us  in  any  form.  Do 
you  propose  they  should  retain  the  power  to  elect  the 
King’s  Professors? — I could  not  answer  that  question 
in  my  representative  capacity. 

2192.  Suppose  you  put  that  aside  and  answer  for 
yourself  ? — We  say  in  our  Statement  that  we  confined 
ourselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  difficulties  now 
found  in  working  the  School  of  Physic  Act.  I think 
the  difficulties  themselves  are  such  as  would  suggest 
immediate  joint  action.  It  might  be  possible  ere  long 
to  get  the  two  bodies  to  make  a joint  recommendation 
to  the  Commission  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  There  is  a project  with  a view  to  getting 
a Joint  Committee,  but  until  it  has  really  taken  shape 
I could  not  explain  it  any  further  than  that  it  sug- 
gests they  might  be  brought  into  a Joint  Committee 
to  consider  this  School  of  Physic  Act,  and  see  if  some- 
thing better  suited  to  present  conditions  could  not  be 
substituted. 

2193.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  School  of 
Physic  should  be  incorporated  with  tie  University 
as  the  Professional  School  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ?' 
Would  your  proposal  carry  with  it  the  appointment 
of  the  Professoriate? — That  would  not  be  our  idea. 
We  carefully  abstain  from  recommending  any  altera- 
tion. We  were  appointed  by  the  -College  of  Physi- 
cians. We  do  not  recommend  any  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  appointment.  We  recommend  that  the  School 
of  Physic  as  it  is,  should  be  given  by  Statute  a posi- 
tion -which  it  has  only  by  courtesy. 

2194.  There  seems  to  be  this  difficulty  if  that  be 
carried  out,  that  with  the  right  of  appointing  Pro- 
fessors to  Chairs  you  will  have  an  external  body  ap- 

fointing  to  the  Chairs  of  the  University  of  Dublin?— 
am  quite  aware  of  that.  Tt  does  not  seem  to  us 
entirely  incongruous.  I think  there  are  Chairs  to 
which  appointments  are  made  by  Boards  of  Electors  in 
Cambridge  University  where  the  electors  have  no  other 
connection  with  the  University. 

2195.  But  these  Boards  who  make  the  appointments 
are  regulated  by  the  University? — Yes,  appointed  by 
the  University. 

2196.  These  Boards  are  really  under  the  control  of 
the  University  ? — The  old  provision  for  electing 
King’s  Professors  was  by  means  of  a Board  which 
consisted  of  five  members,  three  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  two  .appointed  by  Trinity  College. 
And  then  when  that  was  done  away  with  in  1867,  the 
whole  body  of  Fellows  were  made  the  electors  of  the 
Kang’s  Professors.  The  provision  before  that  date  was 
appointment  by  a Board  of  five  Electors. 

2^97.  Has  this  Statement  of  yours  been  communi- 
cated to  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — We  have  sent  it 
to  them,  but  they  have  not  considered  it  so  far.  It 
is  before  them.  We  laid  it  before  theta. 

2198.  We  should  have  difficulties  in  acting  without 
hearing  them? — They  had  at  the  same  time  under 
consideration  whether  they  should  send  forward  a 
representative  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  their 
OWI\  Statement.  I understand  they  decided  that  they 
would  not  send  forward  a representative  to  give  oral 
evidence. 


xi . , t,  ,,  , 8°  mt0  that  without  hearing 

them  ? — It  would  help  considerably  if  the  'Commission 
expressed  a wish  that  a Joint  ’Committee  should  con- 
sider the  whole  matter. 

2200.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  want  to  say  on  that  part  of  the  case?— Well, 
there  are  certain  points  I have  noted  here  in  this 
memorandum  of  my  oral  statement  which  I wish  to 
make.  The  question  of  the  continuity  of  tenure  of  Pro- 
fessorships in  the  professional  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  Trinity  College  in  1874  in  connection  with 
the  changes  contemplated  in  the  mode  of  government 
of  the  College.  In  reply  to  the  representation  of  the 
lrofessors,  the  Registrar  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Hart, 
informed  them  by  letter,  dated  28th  February,  1874, 
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that  the  Board  proposed  to  promulgate  a decree  (which 
tlier  afterwards  did),  for  rendering  certain  stated 
Professorships  tenable  for  life.  The  Registrar  then 

added “ The  Board  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the 

tenure  of  other  Professorships  except  those  in  the 
Medical  School,  for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  will 
■be  required.”  But  notwithstanding  pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  School,  no 
further  steps  were  taken.  Then  another  point  arises  in 
•connection  with  the  rule  under  which  certain  Pro- 
fessors of  the  School  of  Physic,  not  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  are  by  right  of  office 
entitled  to  act  as  clinical  teachers  in  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Hospital.  This  is  not  any  longer  suited  to  pre- 
sent conditions  as  regards  the  Professors  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  is,  as  a matter  otf  fact,  now 
inoperative.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  a satisfactory 
rule  that  a Professor  in  practice  should  lose  his 
flinioal  appointment  when  he  ceases  to  deliver  lec- 
tures in  the  Medical  School.  There  are  also  pro- 
visions in  Section  XI.  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act 
of  1800  with  regard  to  the  payment  by  students  of 
certain  fees  to  the  Registrar  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital  which  can  no  longer  be  acted  upon,  and 
which  in  consequence  have  been  neglected. 

2201.  What  about  the  fees? — Section  XI.  of  this 
Act  begins — “ And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  King’s  Professors  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  read  and  give  clinical  lectures”  at  least  two 
days  in  each  week  during  the  session,  and  then  follows 
the  provisions  about  giving  these  lectures,  “ and  every 
pupil  who  shall  attend  the  said  lectures  shall  pay  to 
the  Professor  whose  lectures  he  shall  attend  the  sum 
of  three  guineas,”  and  before  that  he  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  attend  the  said  lectures  “ he  shall  enter  his 
name  with  the  treasurer  of  the  said  hospital,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  said  treasurer  for  the  use  of  such 
clinical  hospital  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  unless  such 
pupil  shall  have  been  matriculated  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  or  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  according 
to  the  statutable  forms  of  such  Universities  respec- 
tively, and  shall  have  continued  his  studies  in  Arts 
under  a tutor  in  one  of  the  said  Universities  for  the 
space  of  two  years  at  least,  in  which  case  the  pupil 
shall  only  pay  the  sum  of  three  guineas. 

2202.  That  is,  he  only  pays  the  sum  of  three  guineas 
in  the  latter  case  ? — Only  three  guineas.  In  our  school 
students  go  to  hospital  before  two  years  of  Arts  in- 
struction, but  the  twenty  guineas  is  not  en- 
forced. Then  there  is  the  last  point  referred 
to  on  this  verbal  Statement.  The  Act  did 
not  provide  for  the  statutory  recognition  of  the 
School  of  Physic  as  a Professorial  School  in 
ttie  University  of  Dublin.  In  consequence  the  King’s 
Professors,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  are 
officers  of  the  University  only  by  courtesy,  and  that 
of  very  recent  date.  We  wind  up  with  the  statement 
to  which  I referred  a few  moments  ago,  that  we  were 
conscious  of  the  need  for  stating  the  difficulties,  and 
merely  making  general  recommendations. 

2203.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  a scheme 
for  amending  the  Act? — -I  have  every  reason  to  think 
that  it  would  be  possible. 

2204.  Lop.ti  Chief  Baron.— I think  it  would. 

2205.  Chairman. — It  seems,  to  us  it  would  he  better 
to  leave  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  did  not  go 
into  the  inquiry  into  that  business  immediately  ? — -It 
would. 

2206.  I think  it  would  clear  up  the  matter  very  much 
if  you  could  agree  as  to  what  your  points  of  difference 
even  were? — If  it  came  as  a ruling  from  the  Commission 
that  some  steps  should  bei  taken  in  that  direction  I am 
sure  it  would  aid  the  object  very  much.  The  two 
f’frn®8’ .the  Professors  and  the  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  are  wishful  that  such  steps  should  be 
taken. 

2207.  Will  yon  ask  them  to  consider  the  matter, 
now*  W°U^  130  ketter  than  going  into  the  thing  fully 

2208.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— Quite  so. 

2209.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — It  would  be  much 
better. 

t ^j0RD  Chief  Baron. — I do  not  think  that  this 
Joint  Statement  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Uillege  of  Physicians.  Your  other  Statement  I think 
was  published  in  the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report.* 

2211.  Chairman. — It  has  been  furnished  to  the  Ool- 
lege  °‘  Physicians.  How  long  ago? — (Dr.  Thompson ) — 


On  the  second  of  this  month  it  was  sent  into  the 
Secretary,  and  lie  would  receive  it  on  the  third  by  post.  __ 

_ ?,212'  we  ma7  with  propriety  express  to  the  Oct.  20. 180G. 

College  of  Physicians  our  desire  that  they  .should  meet  ' — 

the  joint  representatives  of  the  King’s  Professors  and  H 
consider  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1800  and  the  relations  ^ np3on’ 
between  them,  and  whether  thev  can  agree  upon  a ,,1'  ” 

statement,  or  desire  to  present  a case  to  us. 

2213.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Trinity  College  is  not 
interested?  (Witness) — Yes,  it  is. 

2214.  Chairman. — Would  it  not.  he  better  to  include 
everyone  interested  ?— Certainly  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  that  course.  If  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  are  agreeable  we  will  adjourn 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matters  aris- 
ing out  of  that  statement  for  the  present, 
directing  our  Secretary  to  communicate  with  the 
Royal  Coliege  of  Physicians  and  Trinity  College-,  and 
inviting  them  to  meet  you  and  see  if  they  can  arrange 
about  the  questions  that  are  in  dispute  between  yon 

I do  not-  think  anything  would  suit  our  wishes  better. 

2215.  You  think  that  would  be  a very  desirable 
course? — I think  so. 

2216.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— It  is  the  best  we  can 
suggest  to  them. 


2217.  Chairman. — IV lien  do  you  think  we  may  ex- 
pect a Statement? — I should  say  the  next  sitting  in 
February. 

2218.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— We  shall  not  he  sitting 
in  February  ? — We  might  do  -it  some  time  in  Novem- 
ber. 


2219.  Chairman. — It  would  not  lake  very  long  to 
have  the  matter  fully  discussed  ?•— I think  it  would  re- 
quire fully  a month. 


2220.  Mr.  Kelleher.— The  Board  of  Trinity  College 
would  have  to  be  consulted  upon  it. 

2221.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Of  course. 

2222.  Chairman. — We  want  a joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  two  bodies  chiefly  interested  in  the  School 
of  Physic — the  Board  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians?.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  a 
long  time? — Well,  the  College  of  Physicians  is  a large 
body,  .and  everybody  might  wish  to  have  something  to 
say  with  regard  to  it. 

2223.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— The  King’s  Professors 
would  be  included? — I think  so.  In  all  probability  it 
would  be  referred  to  a joint  committee,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  include  representatives  of  the 
King’s  Professors  and  the  University  Professors. 

2224.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— We  will  give  them  a 
month. 


2225.  Chairman. — We  meet  on  the  7th  November, 
and  if  they  are  not  ready  then  we  will  give  them  to  the 
20th.  + You  have  made  a statement  as  representing  the 
King’s  Professors.  Now,  you  have  another  represent- 
ing your  yourself,  enumerating  what  changes  you  would 
suggest.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  that 
subject? — I should  like  to  go  into  this — an  additional 
Statement}  which  I sent  in  quite  recently  relative  to 
the  fees  payable  by  medical  students  of  the  School  of 
Physics  with  suggested  reductions,  also  to  prizes  and 
scholarships  and  suggested  additions.  You  have  not  got 
it  in  the  Report,  but  I have  it  here.  I had  to  .try  to 
correct  this,  and  give  it  in  as  a correct  copy.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  the  Statement  are  under  tha  heads 
of  the  inquiry : what  steps  are  proper  to  be  taken  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
the  country ; secondly,  provision  for  post-graduate 
study  and  research.  I propose  to  lay  before  you,  first, 
some  facts  in  relation  to  the  fees  of  the  School  of 
Physics  and  the  University  of  Dublin  under  the  Act. 
The  table  sets  forth  the  fees  payable  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Medical  School  proper.  The  sum 
total  of  these  fees  for  the  four  years  amounts 
to  £67  4.9.  The  second  head  I give  for  general  hospital 
instruction,  £37  16s ; and,  third,  I give  tha  fees  for 
special  hospital  instruction,  £17  17s.  And  then  I give 
degree  fees,  £10  and  £17,  altogether  £27.  The  total 
medical  fees  amount  to  £149  17s.,  to  which  Arts 
fees  are  to  he  added,  making  the  total  for  a graduate 
of  medicine  £233  Is.  For  comparison,  I give  the  cor- 
responding fees  through  the  Queen’s  College  and  the 
Royal  University  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
equality  of  fees,  but  it  gives  the  comparison,  and  will 
show  in  some  cases  our  Dublin  University  fees  to  he 
unnecessarily  high,  and  also  indicate  where  a reduc- 
tion might  be  made.  For  instance,  the  fees  payable 
under  heading  I. 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  69. 

■jlVot*  by  Secretary. — A joint  Statement  was  subsequently  furnished  and  is  printed  at  page  398. 
} See  page  396. 
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2226.  This  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ? 
— I would  suggest  that  it  is  in  one  respect.  They  are 
the  Hospital  Fees  fixed  by  the  School  of  Physic  Act. 

2227.  The  Act  of  1800  ?— Yes,  the  Act  of  1800  ; and 
the  Act  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  three  bodies 
you  have  invited  are  to  meet. 

2228.  "Won’t  that  prevent  our  going  into  it  at  pre- 
sent ? I don’t  think  we  are  likely  to  settle  fees.  Still, 
go  on,  if  you  think  it  important? — The  School  of 
Physic  Act  will  have  to  be  done  away  w>th  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  in  the  alleviation  of  hospital  fees. 
My  views  with  regard  to  the  suggested  reductions  are 
here.  May  I not  give  them  ? 

2229.  Chaiema n. — Yes,  but  I don’t  think  we  shall 
legislate  upon  it. 

2230.  Sir  Aethur  Ruckee. — Would  we  not  be  in  a 
better  position  to  deal  with  it  when  we  have  the  joint 
report  from  the  three  bodies? — We  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  fees  sometime. 

2231.  We  shall  lose  touch  with  it  in  the  meantime. 

I would  rather  consider  the  whole  question  when  all 
the  facts  are  before  us  ? — May  I hand  this  in  as  a cor- 
rect statement? 

2232.  Chairman. — This  is  a revised  edition  of  che 
figures  which  you  wish  to  substitute  for  one  already 
sent  in? — Yes. 

2233.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Did  you  get  those 
figures  from  Belfast  or  did  you  work  them  out  your- 
self ? — I worked  them  out  myself,  but  I had  previously 
done  so  in  Belfast  as  Professor. 

2234.  What  I want  to  know  is,  would  the  Belfast 
people  admit  the  correctness  of  them? — They  were 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

2235.  As  their  own  total  ? — Yes. 

2236.  Higher  fees  have  a deterrent  effect,  to  a cer- 

tain ex  cent,  on  the  number  of  students  entering  the 
School? — Yes.  I don’t  think  that  some  of  them 

can  be  justified.  I have  suggested  the  abolition 
of  the  liceat  ad  Examinandum  fees  of  £10. 
In  1864  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  suggested 
that  a fee  of  £5  should  be  charged  on  the 
liceat'  certificates  for  the  final  examinations  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  proceeds  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  governors  of  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital  for  the 
support  of  surgical  beds.  At  chat  time  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  the  only  degree  in  surgery  which  the 
University  then  conferred— the  M.Ch.  The  diploma, 
on  which  ho  liceat  fee  was  charged,  was  sufficient  for 
qualification.  Some  years  later  the  B.Ch. — Bachelor  of 
Surgery,  was  introduced.  That  increased  che  liceat 

The  witness  then  withdrew  and  the  Coi 


fees  of  £10  for  the  purpose  ot  giving  it  to  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Hospital  to  make  it  a medico -chirurgical  hospi- 
tal for  chirurgery  ; so  that  the  students  were  taxed  to 
the  extent  of  £10  for  that  purpose. 

2237.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — Not  by  statute?— I 
mean  by  Trinity  College  statute ; it  was  done  by 
order  of  the  Board. 

2238.  It  was  not  by  King’s  Letter.  It  was  a matter 
the  Board  itself  could  alter  ?— Yes ; the  Board  had  che 
power  to  alcer  it.  The  hospital  receives  between  £300 
and  £400  a year  in  this  w.ay.  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  abolish  it  without  some  compensation. 

2239.  Chairman. — We  should  refer  this  to  the  new 
Governing  Body,  if  there  is  to  be  a new  Governing. 
Body  ? — Yes ; but  one  thing  that  cannot  be  dealt  with, 
except  by  legislation,  is  the  general  hospital  fee  of 
twelve  guineas. 

2240.  That  is  the  Act  of  1800  ?— Yes. 

2241.  There  is  a strong  reason  for  dealing  with 
that? — Yes.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  I wish  to 
refer  to ; it  has  no  reference  to  the  reduction  of  fees. 
I don’t  wish  to  say  anything  further  about  that  at 
present.  But  there  are  6ome  matters  in  the  first 
Statement  which  I sent  in  that  require  slight  correc- 
tion. It  is  mainly  with  regard  to  a matter  of  history. 

2242.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Then  correct  it  now. 

2243.  Chairman. — This  is  a different  document.  If 
there  is  anything  that  you  wish  to  correct  in  it  you 
may  mention  if;  but  it  is  printed  already  in  our 
Appendix,  and  cannot  now  be  altered.  If  you  wish 
to  supplement  it  we  have  no  objection.  It  has  been 
already  published  and  presented  to  the  Crown  in  our 
Report.  If  you  think  the  correction  is  material  you 
can  state  ic  now? — Well,  it  is  a historical  statement,, 
a statement  which  might  be  referred  to  as  reliable 
from  having  appeared  in  your  Report. 

2244.  What  is  the  correction? — Ic  is  not  very  long. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the  new  School 
of  Physic  and  Trinity  Hall,  on  page  2 — the  condition 
chat  Trinity  Hall  should  be  handed  back.  It  was  not 
really  a condition  that  Trinity  Hall  itself  should 
be  handed  back,  but  that  the  documents  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  Trinity  Hall  should  be  given  up. 

2245.  Chairman. — I think  the  better  way  would  be 
to  write  a short  Memorandum,  embodying  the  ex- 
planation you  wish  co  make,  and  to  send  it  to  our 
secretary.  The  paper  you  sent  in  has  been  already 
printed  and  forms  part  of  the  Appendix  to  our  First 
Report,  and  we  cannot  alter  it  now? — (Witness).— 
Very  well;  I will  do  chat.  It  will  be  very  short. 

mission  adjourned  until  Monday. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd,  1906, 

AT  10.30  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland ; 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d., 
f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  S.  H.  Butcher,  E3q.,  m.a.,  ll.d 
d.litt.,m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.-, 
S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ll.d.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  and  The  Very  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bernard,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  (Representatives  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland),  called  in  and  examined. 


2246.  Chairman. — Lord  Justice  and  Mr.  Dean,  I 
believe  you  appear  before  us  under  a Resolution  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  25th  April  of  this  year,  under 
which  a Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
question  ; and  in  accordance  with  that  resolution,  you 
have  presented  to  us  a Statement*  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  bring  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  present  position  of  the  Divinity  School 
connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  upon  that  School  and 
upon  the  College  and  University.  That  Statement, 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  to  us,  you 
have  divided  into  five  or  six  heads,  and  we  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  support  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  that  statement? — ( Lord 
Justice  Fite  Gibbon)  The  Dean  and  I have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  to  which  you  have  referred 
to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  Statement  which 
the  Committee  have  presented.  At  the  outset  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  Statement  is  not  confined  to  the 
question  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  also  extends  to 
the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
upon  the  College  and  University.  We  do  not-  represent 
and  we  are  not  authorised  to  represent,  the  entire  of 
the  Governing  Body  of  our  Church,  and  we  under- 
stand that  two  of  the  Bishops  have  been  deputed  to 
speak  for  their  “ House,”  as  we  call  it  under  our  Con- 
stitution. We  are  anxious,  if  you  will  kindly  permit 
us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remind  you  that  what  we 
claim  to  call  the  Church  of  Ireland  consists  of 
581,000  people,  and  has  hitherto  supplied  more  than 
70  per  cent.,  going  nearly  as  far  as  75  per  cent.,  of 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  We 
are  both  of  us  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  subject  matter  of  our  inquiry  to-day — that  is,  the 
Divinity  School,  and  the  connection  of  the  Divinity 
School  with  the  University  of  Dublin — is  one  vital  to 
the  Church  in  respect  of  continuing  to  it  what  we  re- 
gard as  almost  essential  to  its  existence,  and  certainly 
essential  to  its  existence  as  a body,  such  as  it  is 
at  present,  having  an  educated  clergy  who  have 
the  confidence  of  their  flocks,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  are  supplied  with  the  same  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  as  the  highest  of  those  whom  they 
have  to  guide.  In  order  to  explain  why  we  do  not 
represent.  the  entire  of  the  Governing  Body  of  our 
Church,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  yon  some 
information  about  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
I consider  that  necessary  also  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
yon,  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  machine  of  which  you  are  asked  to 
increase  the  usefulness,  when  applied  to  the  particular 
Church  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Therefore;  if 


you  will  allow  me,  I will,  as  shortly  as  I can,  explain  Dim, it*, 

the  Constitution  of  the  Church  to  you,  because  it  is  — 
a matter  upon  which  we  are  well  aware  that  there  is  Oct.  22,  1908. 
a good  deal  of  misapprehension,  and,  very  frequently,  Rvht 
I may  say,  great  ignorance.  I believe  that  by  some  we  j£0n  <jgralll 
are  regarded  as  a more  or  less  undisciplined  rabble ; I FitzGibbon 
know  that  by  a great  many  we  are  regarded  as  a set  of  LIl,D_t  anti  ’ 
involuntary  Nonconformists;  but,  as  a matter  of  Tiie  Very  Rev. 
fact,  we  are  a body  established  by  law,  recognised  by  J.  II.  Bernard, 
statute,  having  legal  rights  and  obligations,  and  under  d d. 
the  control  of  a very  artificial,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  effective,  and  actually  working  constitutional 
system.  The  legal  foundation  of  the  Disestablished 
Church  rests  on  Section  20  of  the  Irish  Church  Act, 

1869. 

2247.  Which  Chapter  is  that  ? — 32  and  33  Victoria, 

Cap.  42.  Before  the  Union,  I think  you  will  find  that 
in  the  documents  that  you  have  before  you  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  Statement,  ccclesia  is  used  of  the 
Established  Church  according  to  the  law  of  the  Realm 
at  the  time,  and  the  Irish  Established  Church — the 
Cliurch  of  Ireland — although  entirely  independent  of 
the  English  Church,  was  in  all  respects  identical  as 
regards  government,  doctrine,  and  every  thing  concern- 
ing “conformity”  with  the  English  Church.  The 
provision  of  the  Act  of  Union  is  important,  because 
what  it  did  was,  in  a single  sentence — pronouncing 
that  the  thing  was  to  be  for  ever — to  unite  the  Church 
of  Ireland  and  the  Church  of  England  into  “one 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  name  of  the  4 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.”  That  was 
to  abide  for  ever,  and  it  did,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
abide  until  .January  1st,  1871.  The  Church  Act 
passed  on  July  26,  1869.  When  it  became  law,  there 
was  a period  of  interregnum  until  January  1st,  1871, 
during  which  the  Church  was  in  a sort  of  transition 
state,  and  I have  to  call  your  attention  to  what  its 
powers  were  during  that  time.  New  appointments 
were  put  an  end  to,  and  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  captured  from  the  date  of  the  Act.  Certain 
powers  were  given  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State  to 
carry  on  in  a temporary  way  until  January  1st,  1871, 
and  on  that  date  the  Church  started  as  an  entirely  in- 
dependent body.  One  provision  of  the  Act  which  is 
material  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  short  section 
which  altered  the  Constitution  of  the  Church— it  is 
section  2.  “On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 

1871,  the  said  union  (which  I have  just  quoted  for 
you)  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Ireland  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  said  Church  of  Ireland,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  said  Church,  shall  cease  to  be  established  by 
law.”  You  will  observe  that  the  dissolution  is  con- 
fined to  the  union  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  establishment  that  is  to  cease  is  the  establishment 
by  law.  The  Church,  therefore,  reverted  to  whatever 
its  position  was  before  it  was  established  by  law,  and 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1966,  page  82. 
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Dublin.  in  n0  other  respect  was  it  altered.  The  fundamental 
section  20  is  the  source  of  all  our  rights  and  obliga- 
te*. 22,  1906.  tions  : “ The  present  ecclesiastical  law  of  Ireland,  and 
— T the  present  articles,,  doctrines,  rites,  rules,  discipline, 

The  *ignt  an(j  ordinances  of  the  said  Church,  with  and  subject  to 
such,  if  any,  modifications  or  alterations,  as  after  the 
T1!  n 'anjn’  1st  of  January,  1871,  may  be  duly  made  therein 
The  Very  Kev.  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  said  Church  for 
J.  H Bernard,  the  time  being,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  binding  on  the 
d.d.  members  for  the  time  being  thereof,  in  the  same 

manner  as  if  such  members  had  mutually  contracted 
and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe  the  same,  and 
— now  comes  property— shall  be  capable  of  being  en- 
forced in  the  temporal  courts  in  relation  to  any 
property  which  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act  is 
reserved,  or  given  to  or  taken  and  enjoyed  by  the  said 
Church  or  any  members  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  property  had  been 
expressly  given,  granted,  or  conveyed  upon  trust 
— mind  the  trust — to  be  held,  occupied  and  enjoyed 
by  persons  who  should  observe  and  keep,  and  be  in 
all  respects  bound  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  said  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rules,  discipline,  and 
ordinances  of  the  said  Church  subject  as  aforesaid.” 
It  was  Lord  Westbury  who  put  in  that  provision  about 
trust,  and  said  he  placed  the  Church  of  Ireland  under 
a perpetual  obligation  by  transferring  the  foundation 
of  our  property  rights  from  the  shifting  sands  of 
contract  to  the  rock  of  trust.  You  will  therefore  see 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  a body  all  of  whom  are 
bound  by  a statutory  contract.  Every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  is  bound  by  a statutory  contract  to 
obey  the  old  law  until  altered,  and  all  the  property 
with  which  the  Church  has  to  deal  is  held  on  trust-  for 
people  who  are  so  bound,  and  for  none  else.  Now,  the 
origin  of  our  Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  section  19. 
We  had  in  Ireland,  among  many  other  peculiar  things, 
the  Convention  Act  of  1760,  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  anything  like  representative  assemblies  in 
this  country,  and  section  19  repealed  it  at  once.  You 
• will  observe  that  section  20  deferred  our  power  of 
modifying  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1871. 

2248.  I do  not  find  that  in  the  text  of  the  section — 
the  date  you  mentioned? — “ The  present  ecclesiastical 
law  subject  to  such  modifications  as  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1871,  shall  be  made.”  The  power  of  altera- 
tion did  not  come  into  force  until  the  1st  of  January, 


2249.  The  text,  as  I have  it,  runs,  “ Subject  to 
such,  if  any,  modifications  or  alterations  as  may  be 
duly  made  therein  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  said  Church  ” ?— The  date  must  have  been 
left  out  of  your  copy  ; I am  reading  from  the  Act  as  it 
was  passed. 


2250.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  Chairman  is  read- 
ing from  the  revised  statutes  ?— ' We  have  been  obliged 
to  put  an  end  to  using  them  at  all.  They  are  often 
misleading. 

2251.  Chairman. — The  date  has  been  cut  out?— Yes, 
by  some  gentleman  revising.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
he  treated  the  date  as  “spent,”  and  cut  it  out  to 
save  printing.  Then  section  19  is  important.  “ From 

after  , passing  of  the  Act— that  was  July  26, 
1869— there  shall  be  repealed  and  determined  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom,  whereby  the  arch- 
bishops,  bishops  clergy,  or  laity  of  the  said  Church 
are  prohibited  from  holding  assemblies,  synods,  oi 
conventions  or  electing  members  thereto  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  rules  for  the  well-being  and  ordering 
of  the  said  Church ; and  nothing  in  any  Act  law  oi 
custom,  shall  prevent  the  bishops,  the  cler-ry  knc 
laity  of  the  said  Church  by  such  representative’s,  lay 
and  clerical,  to.  be  elate!  as  they,  the  said  bishops' 
clergy,  and  laity  shall  appoint,  from  meeting  ir 
General  Synod  or  convention,  and  in  such  Synod  or 
convention  —I  ask  your  attention  to  the  extended 
power  we  have  got— '•  framing  constitutions  and 
regulations  for  the  general  management  and  200c 
government  of  the  said  Church,  and  property  S^d 
affairs  thereof,  and  the  future  representation  ”— that 
means  after  the  1st  of  January,  1871— “ of  the  mem- 
tiers  thereof  in  dircesan  synods,  general  convention  or 
otherwise.  In  1870,  therefore,  a Convention  was  goi 

W^Ch’  ty  a,T^3Sty  and  ronEh  method* 

the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  were  represented,  and 

f^LS,nVentl0n-nfrtmel.  a Provisi<mal  constitution 
founded  upon  a Declaration  which,  as  we  understand 
it,  takes  very  much  the  place  in  our  Church  that  th* 
Declaration  of  Independence  takes  in  America  ; thai 


is  to  say,  it  is  a fundamental  document  which  nobody 
can  shake.  There  are  some  provisions  in  it  to  which 
I have  to  ask  your  attention.  You  may  think  I am 
wandering,  but  it  is  really  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
to  you  how  separate  the  Bishops  are  from  the  portion 
of  the  Church  that  we  represent,  and  also  of  explain- 
ing to  you  how  it  is  that,  although  we  are  in  the 
same  interest,  the  Bishops,  and  Dean  Bernard  and  I 
are  really  appearing  for  independent  parties. 

2252.  I am  sure  that  anything  you  think  relevant 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear? — I shall  not  trouble  you 
with  the  religious  part  of  the  matter — possibly  the 
Dean  will — but  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion contains  this,  which  I think  important.  “The 
Church  of  Ireland  will  continue  to  minister  the  doe- 
trine,  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  ; and  will  maintain  inviolate 
the  three  Orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  or  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons  in  the  sacred  ministry.”  Then  follows  this 
article : — “ The  Church  of  Ireland  doth  receive  and 
approve  of  the  Book  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  com- 
monly called  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ....  also  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ....  adopted  by  the  Synod 

holden  in  Dublin  a.d.  1662 And  this  Church 

will  continue  to  use  the  same,  subject  to  such  altera- 
tions only  as  may  be  made  therein  from  time  to  time 
by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Church” — which  was  to 
come  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1871.  Then 
there  is  this  also: — “The  Church  of  Ireland  will 
maintain  communion  with  the  sister  Church  of 
England,  and  with  all  other  Protestant  Churches 
agreeing  in  the  principles  of  this  Declaration.”  This, 

I think,  for  all  practical  purposes,  includes  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ; it  certainly  includes 
those,  and  it  may  include  others. 

2253.  And  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Colonies,  I 
suppose?— You  probably  know  better  than  I about 
the  Colonial  Churches,  but  I understand  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
these  Colonial  Churches  are  only  branches  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I may  be  wrong  in  that,  but  I 
know  that  in  Bishop  Colenso’s  case  they  sought  to 
make  out  that  they  were  so.  Then,  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  after  claiming  its  authority  from  a higher 
source,  declares  that  “ a General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  of  representatives  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  shall 
have  chief  legislative  power  therein,  and  such  ad- 
ministrative power  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Church,  and  consistent  with  its  Episcopal  constitu- 
tion.” 

Immediately  after  the  Act  came  into  force  the  first 
General  Synod  was  called,  and  its  constitution  is 
important.  I will  begin  at  the  bottom.  The  unit  is 
the  Parish  Church  or  Congregation.  Every  msle 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  signs  the  formal  de- 
claration that  he  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  either  has  property,  or  resides,  or 
is  an  accustomed  member  of  the  Congregation  in  any 
parish  church  or  chapel,  is  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  what  we  call  a vestryman  of  the  Church.  Being 
so  registered  he  becomes  entitled  to  vote  in  electing 
members  of  the  Diocesan  Synod,  which  includes  re- 
presentatives of  the  parishes,  each  parish  church  and 
congregation  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  every 
clergyman  who  is  either  beneficed  or  licensed  in  it; 
and  by  two  laymen  for  each  of  those  clergy- 
men, and  those  two  laymen  are  elected  by  all 
the  males  who  have  signed  the  declaration.  I 
myself  was  at  first — in  1871 — the  representative 
of  a little  country  parish ; I am  now  a 

representative  of  a Dublin  parish ; my  present  con- 
stituency is  about  1,100 ; my  original  constituency 
was  about  thirty.  They  vary,  of  course,  in  size, 
but  the  number  of  lay  representatives  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  number  of  clergy.  There  are  two 
laymen  for  every  one  clergyman  in  the  Diocesan 
Synod.  These  meet  once  a year,  and  by  the  fifth 
chapter  of  our  constitution  they  elect  Diocesan  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Synod.  The  General  Synod 
consists  of  416  laymen  and  208  clerics,  and  these  are 
divided  amongst  the  thirteen  dioceses  of  Ireland  in 
a compound  and  more  or  less  complicated  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  clergy  and  the  numbers  of  laity  in 
the  various  places.  Where  the  laity  are  very  nume- 
rous and  the  clergy  are  comparatively  few,  the  clerical 
representation  is  limited,  but  there  are  places  where 
the  clergy  are  numerous  and  the  laity  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  there  the  clerical  renresentat’cn  is 
larger,  but  between  the  two  the  whole  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatiyes  consists  of  624  members.  It  will,  perhaps, 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  the  thing  works  if  I 
tell  you  that  the  Dublin  Diocesan  Synod,  for  example, 
consists  of  about  780  people,  one-third  of  that  number 
are  clergy,  and  there  are  two-thirds  of  laymen  added 
tc  them,  which  make  a Synod  of  780  persons,  and  this 
Synod,  very  frequently  occupies  a much  larger  amount 
of  what  I may  call  the  newspaper  attention  of  the 
public  than  the  General  Synod,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ing Body.  These  780  people  are  represented  in  the 
General  Synod  by  twenty-nine  clergy  and  fifty  laymen, 
each  order  electing  its  own  representatives,  who  are 
elected  every  three  years.  I may  say  that  ever  since 
1885,  at  these  triennial  elections,  my  fellow-church- 
men in  Dublin  have  always  put  me  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  I was  not  in  the  Convention  nor  in  the  General 
Synod  of  1871,  because  I then  believed  that  the  Church 
would  be  better  without  its  connection  with  the  State, 
and  I never  had  anything  to  do  with  its  affairs  until 
after  it  became  independent. 

Now,  I have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  matters  with  which  you  will  have  to  deal — that  is 
to  say,  who  are  the  people  who  are  really  charged  _ 
with  and  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  education’ 
and  the  doctrine  and  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
what  are  the  limits  of  their  power.  The  Synod  con- 
sists of  two  houses,  which  sit  together.  “ The  General 
Synod  shall  consist  of  two  Houses,  namely,  the  House 
of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
both  Houses  shall  sit  together  in  full  Synod  for  de- 
liber  atiop  and  the  transaction  of  business,”  except  in 
certain  cases  with  which  we  need  not  trouble.  The 
House  of  Bishops  consists  of  all  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  for  the  time  being.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  208  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy  and  416  representatives  of  the 
laity.  These  are  elected  by  the  clerical  members  and 
the  lay  members  respectively  of  the  Diocesan  Synods. 
Neither  order  has  anything  to  do  with  the  electing  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  order  for  the  General 
Synod,  and  the  Dean  has  for  many  years,  1 think, 
even  before  he  was  a Dean,  been  one  of  those  who 
have  been  elected  by  his  clerical  brethren  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  exactly  as  I have  been  by  the  laity. 
When  we  so  meet,  with  the  Bishops  on  the  bench  in 
full  deliberation  with  us,  there  is  a provision  that  if 
at  any  time  the  Bishops  express  a wish  to  consider 
separately  any  matter  in  debate  the  further  discus- 
sion of  that  matter  shall  be  postponed  until  the 
Bishops  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 
The  Bishops  shall  vote  separately  from  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  no  question  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
carried  unless  there  be  in  its  favour  a majority  of 
the.  Bishops  present,  if  they  desire  to  vote,  and  a 
majority  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  pre- 
sent voting  conjointly  or  by  orders ; provided  always 
that  if  a question  affirmed  by  a majority  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  representatives,  but  in  favour  of 
which  there  shall  not  be  a majority  of  Bishops,  shall 
be  re-affirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the 
Ixeneral  Synod  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  members  voting  conjointly  or  by 
ordere,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried  unless  it  be 
negatived  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  then 
entire  existing  order  of  Bishops,  the  said  two-thrids 
ng  present  and  voting  and  giving  their  reasons  in 
(W?gi  c.Acc°rdmg1y>  y°u  see,  nothing  can  pass  the 
nf  k it1  Sj7lod  unless  14  has  in  its  favour  a majority 
oi  both  orders  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  a difierence 
and  +k?°n  7th  the  Bish°Ps-  it  has  been  re-affirmed, 
BUWo  5?t  negatived  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
have  ™ ,t  le  alLaI°gy  of  that  provision,  I 

d°nht,  that  our  Bishops  have  desired  to  be 


sfParately  before  you ; and  I have  given 
rtand  +kafP-lan-atl0n  because  1 wanted  you  to  under- 
opinion^  lb  Is  no  indication  of  any  difierence  of 
ESh™ T-  ?!'  iut  m the  exercise  their  own 
Then  that  we  do  not  appear  with  them, 

member  nf  Ik  a2°ther  ^ry  important  provision,  that 
vote  WtL?  H?USe  °f  RePresentatives  shall  always 
divisim?  w sr*  .,unless  on  a division  being  called,  a 
People  If°thatS  -1S  ja8ked  *OT  by  not  less  than  ten 
by*  orders  • ^ * done’  tl?ero  must  be  a division 
u"p°n  ° the^ntko  therefore  each  order  has  a veto 
the  working?'  +v*  o aJ?0St  remarkable  proof  of 
have  revised  ihn  P*  ^onstitution  that,  although  we 
altWk  t 0nS  an.d  ,Lltu*gy  of  the  Church, 
was  a .Perlod  °f  .ten  years  there 

debate  unon  all  fk  dlvlsi°n  °f  opinion,  and  constant 
P II  the  smallest  details  of  business  of  that 


kind,  the  last  time  that  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  called  for  a division  by  orders 
was  in  the  year  1894.  We  have  never  divided  by  orders 
since,  and  the  last  division  by  orders  that  was  asketl 
for  was  on  the  question  whether  one  of  the  Canons 
should  be  further  revised,  and  it  was  negatived — my 
impression  being  that  it  was  negatived  by  a majority 
of  each  order — and  we  have  never  acted  upon  that 
power  since. 

I ask  you,  therefore,  to  remember  that  our  Bishops 
are  independent ; they  have  their  own  powers,  and 
they  are  a House  by  themselves.  Our  Orders  also 
are  independent,  and  they  can  each  of  them  have  • a 
veto  upon  the  other.  Therefore,  you  are  dealing  with 
a body  which  has  three  orders  of  legislators  in  it* 
and  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Church  is  of  a 
character  by  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  change 
of  doctrine,  or  of  ritual,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  can 
ever  be  brought  about  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  three  orders.  There  is  another  very  strong 
provision — that  nothing  relating  to  doctrine  or  to 
ritual  can  be  passed,  in  the  way  of  change,  unless 
it  is  first  brought  in  by  resolution  in  one  session, 
and  then  passed  as  a statute  in  the  next,  and  also 
unless  it  is  passed  by  a two-thirds  majority,  in  the 
case  of  a vote  by  orders  being  asked  for, 
of  each  of  the  orders  of  the  Church.  There 

was  a considerable  body  of  laymen  who  were  at  first 
very  anxious  to  make  a great  many  changes,  and 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  some  clergy  who  were 
very  anxious  to  make  none ; and,  I may  add,  that 
the  work  was  finished  with  the  result  I have  pointed 
out  about  1881. 

I now  come  to  the  Statement,  which  is  in  a sense 
my  brief,  and  I would  ask  your  particular  attention 
to  the  prayer.  It  is  divided  into  several  parts.  The 
first  part  is  with  reference  to  the  connection  between 
the  Church  and  the  University ; the  second  is  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  the  connection  has  been 
beneficial  to  both  the  one  and  the  other ; the 
third  is  to  point  out  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  present  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity 
School ; and,  lastly,  what  we  propose  by  way 
of  reforms.  Then,  to  sum  up: — We  first  ask  that 
this  connection  shall  be  continued.  Then,  in  order 
that  the  administration  of  the  School  may  be  carried 
on  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Church  of  Ireland 
in  future,  we  ask  that  the  government  of  the 
School  be  transferred  to  a new  Academic  Body  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
cluding persons  of  recognised  authority  as  Theologians, 
with  some  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  I 
ask  you  to  remember  what  Trinity  College  is.  It  is 
a school  qualifying  those  who  go  through  it  for  ad- 
mission to  the  profession  of  the  Church,  and  under 
the  propositions  I have  read  from  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Episcopal  authority  is  the  only 
authority  by  which  any  person  can  be  admitted  to 
Orders  in  the  Church.  We  are  as  strictly  an  Episcopal 
Church  as  any  other  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
our  Ordinal  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  contract  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  three  orders  of  Bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons. 

2254.  But  are  not  the  function  of  the  School  ad- 
mitting to  Orders,  and  the  function  of  the  School 
admitting  to  a degree  to  be  considered  separately, 
and  is  not  the  latter  the  only  one  which  is  academic  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  and  the 
power  of  giving  Degrees,  that  may  be  so.  But  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin — I am 
going  to  give  you  facts  to  show  it — is  a training 
school  for  the  education  of  the  Clergy ; I will  show 
you  for  whom  and  for  how  many  in  a few  moments. 
The  object  of  the  Divinity  Testimonium  is  as  a quali- 
fication for  Orders,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the  Bishops 
not  only  of  our  Church,  but  of  the  English  Church 
also.  The  Bishops  will  he  able  to  tell  you  more  than 
I can  about  this,  but  it  is  really  as  a qualification 
for  admission  to  Orders  that  the  Divinity  Testi- 
monium is  sought,  and  the  point  which  I am"  anxious 
to  make  at  present  is  that,  when  we  ask  for  this  new 
Governing  Body,  we  wish  to  have  recognised  authori- 
ties as  theologians  upon  it.  We  hold  that  it  ought 
to  be  a School  of  Scientific  Theology,  but  in  addition 
to  that,  that  there  should  be  some  representation 
of  the  Bishops  upon  it,  because,  unless  the  Bishops 
are  satisfied,  the  qualification  will  not  be  of  any 
use  to  the  man  who  gets  it.  Unless  it  is  a Testi- 
monium which  carries  with  it,  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time,  admission  by  the  English  Bishops,  as  well  as 
by  Irish  Bishops,  and  by  Bishops  all  over  the 
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The  Very  Kev. 
J.  H.  Bernard, 
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world,  to  the  sacred  profession  for  which  the  students 
are  preparing,  it  will  practically  be  of  no  use  The 
Cet.  22,  1906.  third  tiling  we  ask  is,  in  the  words  of  the  unanimous 
~~  resolution  of  the  University  Council  of  18th  June, 

The  Right  1879 > - That  the  annual  sum  at  present  expended  on 
the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College  be  secured  for 
ii.D  »nd  ' the  permanent  endowment  of  that  School.”  We  hold 
The  Very  Rev.  that  the  money  which  has  been  used  ever  since  the 
J.  H.  Bernard,  foundation  of  the  College,  and  many  times  increased 
d.d,"  bv  King’s  Letter,  and  used  wholly  for  that  particular 

department  of  the  University’s  work,  is  money  • en- 
joyed” by  the  Members  of  our  Church,  and,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  Act,  is  held  on  trust  for  us. 

2255.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  general  funds  ? — Of 
whatever  funds  of  Trinity  College  are  at  present 
expended  in  teaching  and  in  maintaining  the  Divinity 
School. 

2556.  On  special  trusts? — There  are  plenty  of  pri- 
vate endowments;  I am  not  troubling  about  them. 

But  the  cost  of  such  part  of  the  work  of  the  Divinity 
School  as  is  at  present  paid  for  out  of  College  funds, 
we  contend  ought  to  be  kept  to  its  present  purpose. 

We  have  a claim  which  would  be,  I think,  a valid 
claim  for  compensation  if  that  was  disturbed,  but  we 
are  struggling  to  maintain  the  connection,  and  so 
long  as  tne  connection  is  maintained  and  the  work 
done,  we  make  no  claim  at  all. 

It  is  going  out  of  my  line  of  argument,  but  I may 
as  well  deal  with  one  personal  matter  now.  I believe 
you  have  received  a communication  from  Mr.  Knox 
in  this  connection,  referring  to  a passage  in  our  State- 
ment to  which  he  took  exception.*  He  took  exception 
to  that  passage  as  being  an  abandonment  of  a claim 
which  he  thought  we  ought  to  have  put  forward 
against  the  College.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  look  at 
the  Statement — page  85.+  Having  regard  to  the 
prayer.  I cannot  read  the  passage  to  which  he  objects 
as  being  capable  of  bearing  that  meaning.  This 
is  the  passage  in  question: — "Before  we  pass  on 
to  urge  the  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired 
the  ancient  connection  between  Church  and  College, 
we  would  remark  that  in  the  event  (which  u-e  should 
deplore)  of  this  connection  being  severed,  and  of  the 
consequent  redistribution  of  College  revenues,  it  would 
be  unjust  if  the  Church  which  lias  aided  in  so  many 
ways  to  build  up  the  reputation,  and  the  financial 
resources,  of  Trinity  College  were  not  treated  with 
liberality,  and  held  entitled  to  full  compensation  for 
any  diversion  of  the  funds  which  were  originally- 
intended  in  large  measure  for  her  special  benefit.” 

We  say  further: — “Even  when  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed to  separate  the  Theological  Faculty  from 
Trinity  College  (a  proposal  which  we  repudiate)  he 
not  only  admitted  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  have  the  private  endowments  of  the 
Divinity  School  transferred  to  the  Church,  but  lie 
also  urged  that  the  Church  should  be  endowed  with 
fifteen  years’  purchase  of  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture upon  the  School,  with  £15,000  to  be  added  as 
compensation  for  buildings.”  Then  comes  the  pas- 
sage to  which  Mr.  Knox's  paper  refers.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  facts  that  £372.000  of  public  money 
was  paid  to  Mayncotli,  and  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly’s 
College  as  being  more  or  less  precedents,  we  say : — 

“If  the  Divinity  School  be  severed  from  Trinity 
College,  it.  too,  in  common  justice,  must  be  endowed 
but  of  public  funds,  for  the  resources  of  Trinity- 
College  should  not  be  crippled  to  make  good  any  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  Church.  But  we  do  not  desire  any 
severance  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  Univer- 
sity : and  we  go  on  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  connection  between  them,  in  the  interest  of  the 
University-  as  well  as  of  the  Church.”  The  previous 
paragraph  ended  as  follows:— “On  the  contrarv,  we 
contend  that  the  claim  for  compensation  should  be 
avoided,  by  permitting  the  usefulness  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Divinity  School  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  continue.”  Our  third  prayer  is: 

‘ That  the  annual  sum  at  present  expended  on  the 
Divinity  -School  of  Trinity  College  be  secured  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  that  School."  I have  this 
morning  . being  furnished  with  “ an  instruction,” 
which  is  my  reason  for  bringing  this  matter  in 
n«w-  Jhe  paper  is  signed  by  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dunlin.  Chairman  of  my  Committee.  T per- 
sonally never  heard  of  Mr.  Knox’s  paper  until  after 
it  had  been  sent  in,  he  had  not  attended  any  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  as  far  as  I know 'he  was 
not  aware  of  anything  that  had  passed  at  it.  He 
aent  in  his  paper  to  you,  and  forwarded  a copy  of 
* Page  372. 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906. 
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it  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  accompanied 
by  a declaration  that  he  did  not  think  the  Statement 
truly  represented  the  opinion  of  the  Committee.  The 
iCommittee  was  called  together  quite  recently,  and  I 
have  now  to  read  my  instruction: — “That  it  be  an 
instruction  to  our  representatives  that  the  words  on 
page  8 of  our  Statement,  viz.,  that  the  resources  of 
Trinity  College  should  not  be  crippled  to  make  good 
any  loss  inflicted  upon  the  Church,  cannot,  when 
read  in  connection  wit-li  the  whole  statement,  be 
taken  to  mean  the  abandonment  of  our  claim  upon 
the  funds  now  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Divinity  School,  but  only  emphasises  our  strong  claim 
for  compensation  from  public  funds  in  the  event  of 
the  State,  for  any  reasons  of  public  policy,  separating 
the  Divinity  School  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 

We  therefore  repudiate  t-lie  charge  of  having  aban- 
doned our  claim  upon  the  funds  of  the  Divinity 
School  which,  on  the  coiitrar-y,  we  have  reiterated, 
and  we  regret  that  Dr.  Knox  should  have  thought 
it  right  to  make  any  such  charge. 

“We  also  express  our  strong  disapproval  of  the 
-policy  which  is  apparently  recommended  in 
'Dr.  Knox’s  letter  to  the  Commission,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  Uni- 
versity as  recommended  by  the  Belmore  Commission. 
[Passed  and  signed,  J.  F.,  Dublin.  October  11th, 
1906.”  The  Dean  tells  me — he  was  there  and  I was 
not — that  the  Resolution  I have,  just  read  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Our  fourth  claim  is  really  only  a claim  to  be 
left  as  we  are: — “We  claim  that  those  whom 
we  represent  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them,  in  an 
education  fitting  Ministers  of  Religion  for  tlieir 
calling,  and  in  t-lie  degrees  which  are  the  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  their  attainments.”  " We 
claim  also  that  the  students  of  our  own  Faith,  who 
form  the  large  majority  of  the  present  students  of  the 
University,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  ministrations 
and  teaching  of  their  religion,  as  hitherto  provided 
for  them  within  the  wralls  of  Trinity  College ; and 
we  declare  our  belief  that  the  exclusion  of  religion 
from  collegiate  teaching  and  discipline  is  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  educated 
classes  of  our  countrymen.”  We  at  the  same  time 
say: — “But  we  make  no  exclusive  claim,  and  we 
shall  welcome  any  provision  that  can  be  made  for 
giving  to  others  advantages  in  the  future  analogous  to 
those  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The 
Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College  has  declared  its 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  other 
leading  denominations  in  providing  them  with  facili- 
ties for  religious  education.  While  welcoming  any 
advance  in  that  direction,  we  deprecate  any  attempt 
to  deprive  us  of  advantages  which  we  appreciate,  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  diminishing  sectarian  differ- 
ences by  minimising  the  influence  of  religion  on 
University  education.” 

I shall  ask  leave  presently,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a great 
Reman  Catholic  teacher  in  support  of  that.  Having 
tried  to  show  you  that  we  are  an  organised  body, 
that  we  have  doctrines  that  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  all,  that  we  are  bound  to  our 
Constitution  by  contract,  and  that  our  -property  is 
trust  property,  I should  explain,  before  I g° 
further,  that  the  Representative  Church  Body,  to 
whom  you  were  good  enough  to  send  an  invitation 
to  submit  a Statement,  is  represented  by  this 
Special  Committee.  They  are  a body  incorporated 
under  another  section  of  the  Church.  Act ; they  are 
really  bankers,  agents,  and  trustees  of  property; 
they  are  an  incorporated  body  for  the  holding  of 
property  and  the  management  of  business — and  right 
well  they  have  done  it;  but  they  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  General  Synod  on  questions  of 
doctrine  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; those  are  left  to 
the  body  which.  I have  now  explained  to  you. 

I now  come  to  the  point  of  asking  this  Commission 
to  consider  what  the  work  is  that  this  Divinity 
School  has  done,  and  is  doing,  before  you  interfere 
with  it.  I have  prepared  three  Returns  which  I will 
ask  you  to  receive.  f The  first  is  a Return  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  every  man  of  them  ; the 
second  is  a Return,  the  purpose  of  which  I will  ex- 
plain. of  the  clergy  holding  high  office  in  our  Church ; 
and  the  last  is  a Return  of  the  clergymen,  students 
or  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  serving  in  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
abroad  ; that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  who,  over  and  above 
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rthe  clergy  supplied  to  our  Church,  are  living  by  their 
•profession  all  over  the  world,  through  and  by  means 
.ot  the  Theological  education  and  the  Arts  education 
-that  they  received  here,  which  commended  them  for 
admission  to  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  'Church 
■elsewhere.  With  regard  to  that,  I may  say 

that  I have  always  regarded  as  by  far  the 
■chief  part  of  the  work  of  Trinity  College, 
that  of  enabling  Irishmen  to  make  their  way 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world. 
Before  a former  Commission  I gave  a great 
deal  of  evidence  to  show  how  other  classes  of  our 
students  have  succeeded  everywhere  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  succeeded  here ; I think 
Sir  Edward  Fry  will  remember  when  we  had  at  least 
five  Judges  on  the  English  Bench  ; I cannot  tell  ex- 
actly how  many  we  have  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
have  certainly  got  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Irish 
medical  men,  and  the  men  who  have  attained  high 
distinction  in  other  callings,  all  starting  from.  Tri- 
nity College,  are  countless. 

As  to  the  first  Return,  I am  not  going 
into  details,  but  I will  read  the  headings,  and  you 
-will  see  it  in  print.  It  is  divided  into  dioceses,  giv- 
ing a classification  of  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  I 
have  mentioned,  and  comprising  all  the  existing 
•clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  By  “existing”  I 
mean  those  who  appear  in  Crockford’s  Clerical 
Directory,  which  is  actually  corrected  by  the  men 
themselves,  and  our  corresponding  Irish  book,  which 
I have  here,  which  contains  not  only  all  our  clergy, 
but  also  the  posts  they  hold,  and  the  dates  of  their 
ordination,  but  it  does  not  give  their  education  as 
fully  as  “ Crock  ford  ” does.  The  Return  shows 
the  number  and  proportion  of  students  and 
graduates  of  Trinity  'College,  Dublin,  and  the 
•number  of  Fellows,  Scholars,  Moderators,  and  Elec- 
tors ; also  the  number  of  students  and  graduates  of 
•other  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  number  of 
•literates.  I have  used  the  word  ‘ ‘ literate  ’ ’ to  mean 
clergy  as  to  whom  I cannot  find  that  they  have  ever 
had  any  collegiate  or  university  education.  I am 
afraid  that  in  England  it  means  those  who  have  been 
to  some  college,  but  not  to  a university. 

2257.  It  seems  to  imply  that  a man  who  has  been 
to  a university  is  an  illiterate  ? — It  is  a complimen- 
tary word  to  justify  a Bishop  in  ordaining  him.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  these  facts  have  been  given  you 
already,  but  I will  give  you  a summary  of  what  you 
will  find  in  the  Return.  There  are  at  present — I 
have  taken  the  figures  of  1905-6,  but  the  few  men  who 
have  died  since  are  made  up  for  by  those  since  ad- 
mitted-—1,676  Clergymen  on  the  staff  of  the  Irish 
Church,  including  thirteen  working  Bishops,  one 
retired  Bishop,  1,143  incumbents — each  incum- 
bent substantially  represents  a parish  ; we 
cover  the  whole  country  ; not  an  inch  is  left 
unparochial  by  our  Church— 344  curates,  8'J 
•diocesan  and  general  clergy  (those  are  clergy 
J could  not  put  to  any  particular  diocese), 
± ,WI°  are  either  chaplains  not  connected  exactly 
Wlth  the  machinery  of  the  Church  but  still  living 
as  chaplains,  or  retired  clergy.  The  very  last 
act  of  our  Synod  last  session  was  adding  to 
•cur  constitution  a very  elaborate  provision  for  the 
superannuation  of  onr  clergy ; we  had  a temporary 
I?  era®  before,  but  we  have  been  completing  it  from 

me  to  time,  and  we  have  a very  well-arranged 
rfnS  n,ow>  s°  that  now  we  have  some  retired  clergy, 
iftat  makes  a total  of  1,676.  In  order  that  the  Lord 
W B?r.on  not  take  me  off  on  a small  point,  I 
nave  put  m a column  headed  “ Trinity  College,”  and 
. /!?  “eluded  both  those  who  have  taken  degrees, 
and  those  who  have  not.  When  I speak  of  “ Tnnity 
Sei'sy-”  1 1,0  best  to  discriminate  be- 

xween  them  afterwards,  but  I have  included 
h?™  got  either  their  Arts  or  their  Divinity 

Su  WbmJhe  ^llege’  7hether  they  have  g°ne  the 

not  of  2ettlnS  a degree  in  either  or  both  or 


thp2?LBut  ? j!>®  case  ?f  Divinity  School  students 
far  t6  J^eir  Testimonium? — I am  giving  as 
-nreJf/  Can.,t“e,  number  of  them  ; but  in  order  to 
I am  yi?U^  thinking  that  I am  overstating  the  case 
i nch jexp!ainlT1g  that  the  “Trinity  College”  number 
*■25  th0Sm  either  w holly  or  partially 

Divini+v  n • College,  either  in  Arts  or  in 

both.  Out  of  the  1,676  there  are  1,411 
iort.v  h '°"ge  men-  Of  those  working  we  have  only 
y-  nree  Queen’s  University  or  Royal  University 


men;  we  have  twenty-six  from  Oxford,  thirty-on©  Dbbli_ 

from  Cambridge ; thirty-four  from  Durham ; nine  ' 

from  London ; one  from  Glasgow ; four  from  Colonial  Oct.  22,  1906. 
Universities,  and  three  from  foreign  Universities.  ~~ 

The  foreign  Universities  from  which  four  come  are 
in  the  United  States*  These  make  altogether,  in  ad-  FitzGibbon 
dition  to  the  1,411,  151  University  men,  and  these  are  ll.d  and 
all  graduates,  so  far  as  I could  make  out.  That  makes  The' 'Very  Rev. 
1,562  out  of  1,676  whom  I claim  as  University  men,  *1-  II.  Bernard, 
subject  only  to  the  qualification  that  I may  have  to  b.u, 
make  afterwards  as  to  some  not  having  taken 
degrees.  Next  comes  a class  which  I have 
headed  “ Collegiate,”  and  the  numbers  from 

various  colleges,  of  which  I had  better  mention  the 
names.  They  are : St.  Aldan’s,  'St.  Bee’s,  Chi- 
chester College  (which  is  a Bishop’s  Theological 
OolLge),  Lincoln  (which  is  exactly  the  same),  the 
Church  Missionary  Society’s  College  in  Islington, 

Bishop  Wilson's  College  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Lampeter 
(which  supplies  a large  proportion  of  the  Welsh 
clergy),  the  Methodist  College  in  Belfast,  Colonial 
Colleges,  and  foreign  Colleges.  The  numbers  are : St. 

Aidan,  thirty ; St.  Bee,  thirty-one ; Chichester, 
one  ; Lincoln,  one ; the  Church  Missionary  College, 
one  ; Wilson  College,  Isle  of  Man,  two  ; Lampeter, 
one ; the  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  two  ; six  from  the 
Colonies,  most  of  whom  are  from  Australia ; and  one 
from  a foreign  College.  The  result  is  that  of  the 
1,676  Irish  clergy,  there  are  only  thirty-eight  who  are 
non-University  literates.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of 
our  clergy  are  University  men,  and  84  per  cent,  are 
Trinity  College,  men.  We  do  mfc  want  to  be  self- 
righteous,  but  I believe  that  probably  no  other  Epis- 
copal Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  anything 
like  it,  and  I can  certainly  say  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land that  it  has  not,  because  a large  proportion  of 
the  English  Clergy,  although  the  vast  majority  are 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  have  had  only  a collegiate 
course,  and  I have  given  you  our  collegiate  clergy 
(separately  in  order  that  you  may  judge  what  the 
education  of  our  Clergy  is. 

2259.  When  you  speak  of  colleges,  those  are  Theo- 
logical Colleges,  are  they  not — they  are  not  colleges  of 
a general  nature? — I have  given  the  names.  They 
are  non-university  colleges,  and  they  are  colleges  only 
of  a divinity  kind.  They  are  practically  what  our 
'Church  would  have  if  we  were  separated  from  Trinity 
'College. 

2260.  But  they  really  give  instruction  in  Arts  to 
candidates  whose  general  education  is  defective  when 
they  go  there  ? — They  only  work  them  up  to  be  good 
enough  to  be  ordained.  They  are  exactly  what,  on 
severing  the  connection  between  Trinity  -College  Divi- 
nity School  and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  would  be  the 
only  sort  of  School  that  the  Church  could  maintain. 

■I  do  not  think  it  could  maintain  it,  but  that  is  a detail. 

These  colleges,  of  whose  students  we  have  in  our 
Church  only  76,  are  of  the  type  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's College,  Belfast,  or,  I might  say,  though 
in  a very  different  sense,  of  St.  Patrick’s  College, 

Maynooth.  They  are  Denominational  Seminaries,  and 
that  only,  with  no  doubt  the  ancillary  duty  of  see- 
ing that  the  general  education  of  the  candidates  for 
Ordination  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  theological  finish. 

The  next  return  which  I have  prepared  was  the 
foundation  of  an  argument  which  I presented  to  the 
Robertson  Commission,  namely,  that  the  experience 
of  anyone  who  knows  this  place  is  that  going 
through  Trinity  College  is  the  passport  to 
success  no  matter  where  you  are  going.  I 
have  taken  every  diocese  in  Ireland,  taking  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  as  the  case  may  be,  the  dean, 
and  the  archdeacon,  and  all  the  canons  and 
cathedral  clergy,  including  minor  canons,  because  they 
are  generally  gentlemen  who  are  selected  from  their 
having  peculiar  qualifications  and  claims  upon  those 
who  appoint  them ; they  are  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop or  dean  as  the  case  may  be ; therefore,  they 
are  selected  clergy.  To  them  I have  added  _ two 
other  classes.  We  have  an  institution  here  which  I 
will  explain  in  a moment.  We  have  two  cathedrals 
in  Dublin.  The  origin  of  the  two  cathedrals  goes 
back  to  the  endeavour  of  the  Irish  to  keep  their  own 
constitution  in  Christ  Church.  When  the  Normans 
sent  Nicolas  Comyn  to  be  Archbishop  of  Dublin  he 
did  not  like  our  “ liberties,’’  and  he  ■ got  authority 
to  have  an  ultramontane  constitution  given  to  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.-  Patrick  outside  the  walls. 
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Dublin.  layman,  I am  satisfied  that  even  changing  the 

— name  of  the  qualification  from  being  that  of  a Uni- 

Oet.  22. 1906.  versity  School  to  that-  of  a denominational  Seminary 
The  Right  would'  be  destructive  of  any  prospect  of  getting  it 
Hon.  Gerald  recognised  abroad  or  in  England,  and  I gTeatly  fear 
FitwUibbon,  that  it  would  damage  it  very  much  in  Ireland.  I 
u-D.,  giuI  ' doubt  very  much,  having  regard  to  the  general 
The  Very  Rev.  opinion  of  the  English  Bishops  as  to  the 
J.  H.  Bernard,  character  of  tlie  Protestantism  that  we  have 
in  our  Church,  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  would  be  as  willing  to  ordain  men  who 
had  the  name  of  being  educated  under  the  General 
Synod,  though  they  all  take,  and  are  glad  to  get, 
clergymen  who  have  been  educated  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

I ask  another  question.  At  present  every  young 
man  we  get  is  tempted  to  join  the  clerical  profession 
by  its  prospects,  and  these  figures  show  that  the 
prospect  of  a young  clergyman  getting  ordained  is 
only  two-fifths  Irish ; it  is  1,411  out  of  3,140.  There 
are’  1,411  of  the  existing  clergy  employed  in  Ireland  ; 
the  rest  of  the  3,140  are  employed  elsewhere ; that 
gives  the  Irish  chance  of  employment  at  two-fifths. 
The  profession,  therefore,  on  which  each  Trinity  Col- 
lege student  enters  on  his  ordination  is  one  in  which 
his  chances  are  two  in  Ireland  and  three  elsewhere. 
Of  these  3,140  men,  189  have  been  Scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  298  have  been  Moderators,  22  are  Bishops, 
including  a suffragan  Bishop  in  England  (it  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  we  had  an  Archbishop  of  York) ; 
38  are  deans,  and  40  are  archdeacons.  I say  that  the 
moment  the  temptation  to  enter  the  Divinity 
School,  by  reason  of  its  offering  an  entrance  into  the 
great  profession  of  the  Anglican  Church  all  over  the 
world,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  Irish  horizon,  the  im- 
mediate result  will  be  to  degrade  the  class  of  men  who 
will  come  into  the  Irish  Church.  And  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  Standard  of  education  in  this  place  ? 
We  point  out  in  our  Statement  (page  84,  Par.  ii.  (a.) 
that  it  will  withdraw  a class  of  men  who  at  present 
are  largely  contributing  to  promote  Philosophical, 
Classical,  and  Literary  studies  in  the  University. 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  all  these  scholars  and 
moderators  had  to  spend  their  time  in  a Theological 
Seminary,  and  were  withdrawn  to  any  < xtent  from 
their  College  courses  ? It  would  be  to  diminish  the 
competition  in  this  place,  and  it  would  also  diminish 
the  number  of  men  going  to  the  profession  which  of 
all  others  gives  them  the  best  chance  of  following  out 
their  University  education  to  the  end.  I do  not  want 
to  say  a word  against  technical  education  or  against 
scientific  education,  but  the  whole  body  of  classical 
men  and  of  literary  men  will  be  diminished,  and 
largely  diminished,  by  anything  that  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  clerical  students,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  qualification  for  Holy  Orders  from  being  a 
University  qualification  will  diminish  the  number, 
and  lower  the  class  of  the  Divinity  Students,  and  I 
think  it  will  take  away  from  the*  College  many  of 
the  people  who  have  been  from  its  foundation  its  chief 
support.  These  are  very  striking  numbers  if  you  work 
them  out.  If  you  think  that  out  of  3,140,*  298,  or 
practically  300  were  Moderators,  and  then  take  the 
general  average  of  Moderators,  you  will  see  that  the 
Divinity  students  have  done  far  more  than  their 
share. 

I should  like  to  say  a word  on  another  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  a passage  in  this  Statement,  of 
which  the  original  idea  is  Episcopal,  for  three  Bishops 
drafted  it,  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
theory.  We  claim  that  this  connection  is  advan- 
tageous for  this  reason : “ It  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  the  Church  that  she  should  have  a learned 
Clergy,  who  have  received  a liberal  education  along 
with  Laymen,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  a great 
University,  who  know  what  laymen  are  thinking 
about,  who  are  abreast  of  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  movements  of  the  day,  and  who  have  learnt 
to  tolerate  and  respect  the  religions  opinions 
of  those  who  differ  from  them.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the . high  culture  and  the  open  air  of  a 
University  are  better  for  our  teachers  than  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a Theological  College.  We  therefore 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  deprive  our  clergy  of 
that  liberal  education  which  they  have  enjoyed*  for 
three  centuries,  and  which  it  was  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  supply.”  I do  not  care  how  completely  yon  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  students  in  a 
Divinity  School  that  is  under  the  Church,  as  distinct 
from  under  the  University,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  same  close  connection  and  the  same 


intimacy  of  University  life  as  if  it  was  within  the  j 

walls  of  the  College.  You  may,  no  doubt,  reduce-  * 

the  change,  but  the  change  will  be  great,  even  if  it  ( 
is  just  outside  the  door.  The  Methodist  College  and 
the  General  Assembly’s  College,  in  Belfast,  are  both 
within  two  or  three  minutes  walk  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  clergy  of  those  branches  of  the 
Protestant  faith  receive  their  education,  and  no  one- 
who  knows  the  difference  between  the  association  be-  • 
tween  students  in  those  institutions,  and  the  associa- 
tion there  has  always  been  between  laymen  and  clergy- 
men in  this  place  can,  for  a moment,  suggest  that  the 
relations  are  at  all  alike.  The  Provost  referred  to 
sports,  buo  I would  refer  to  a more  serious  proof  of 
the  community  which  has  existed  between  our  stu- 
dents here.  TheTe  is  not  a list  in  the  history  of  the  ; 
University  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  auditors  of 
the  College  Historical  Society.  That  is  a list  of  men 
elected  one  by  one  each  year  by  members  of  that  great 
society,  and,  referring  now  to  the  clergy  alone,  between 
1843  and  1892  what  is  the  first  name?  William 
Connor  Magee,  scholar  and  Archbishop  of  York.  Then 
there  is  D.ean  Dickinson,  several  reverend  authors,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  parish  clergymen  in  England,, 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Canons  of  Worcester  and  of 
Christchurch,  and  some  Irish  incumbents  besides. 

There  is  another  society  in  which  you  would  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  more  largely  represented,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  a great 
many  students  who  became  distinguished  clergymen, 
including  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  whom  you  will  see- 
to-day.  These  are  matters  in  which  the  students-  j 
speak  by  electing  men  with  whom  they  are  living  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  the  Divinity  School  men  are  j 
most  largely  represented  over  a period  of  years.  When  < 
a man  gets  old  lie  looks  back  seriously  on  things  which 
did  not  strike  him  at  the  time.  I owe  everything  in 
the  world  to  Trinity  College,  and  I can  see  now  that 
the  relations  that  existed  here  with  these  Divinity 
students  were  most  beneficial  in  tlieir  effects  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  the  men.  The  very  Bishop  I men- 
tioned was  an  active  propagandist  of  tcimperance. 
when  Auditor  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Historical 
Society  to  vote  for  total  abstinence.  I remember  he 
carried  it  by  a majority  of  one,  and  I fear  the  moral 
effect  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  this  result  was 
due  to  the  arrival  at  the  critical  moment  of  two  young  } 
gentlemen  from  the  Law  School  who  had  dined  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  But  lie  fought  for  two  years 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a missionary,  and  did  a great 
deal  of  good  when  he  was  here;  and  lie  was  only  one 
of  several.  The  liabit  of  contributing  money  to 
charities,  with  myself  and  many  others,  began  with 
the  missionary  efforts  of  a now  distinguished  digni- 
tary, who  would  never  allow  us  to  go  in  for  an 
Honour  examination  without  giving  a presentation  to 
some  of  these  “ for  luck.”  All  these  matters  may 
seem  somewhat  small,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
the  presence  of  the  Divinity  School  here,  and  of  these 
young  men.  being,  as  they  are,  integral  parts  oi  the 
general  body  of  students,  is  an  extremely  good  thing 
for  the  laymen,  and  it  is  largely  to  their  influence  that 
this  Church  of  ours,  which  is,  I suppose,  the  most 
democratic  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  works  so 
well.  I have  read  to  you  our  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  you  how  all  this  work  has  to  be 
done  by  a deliberative  assembly,  sitting  together- 
voting  together,  debating  together,  and  fighting  to- 
gether whenever  it  is  necessary ; and  I say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  result  of  the  last  thirty-seven  years’- 
work,  since  1869,  lias  been  that  the  process  of  natural 
selection  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  young  men  who  get  into  the  Diocesan 
Synods  having  to  fight  their  own  corners,  and  to  argne 
their  own  points ; and  not  only  have  life-long  friend- 
ships been  formed  between  the  lay  and  clerical  mem- 
bers of  my  Church  by  reason  of  the  associa- 
tions that  commenced  here,  but  also  those  very 
associations  have  been  productive  of  peace  and  har- 
mony among  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  work 
in  which  the  Church  was  most  vitally  concerned. 

I hold  that  to  sever  this  connection,  or  to  in  any  way 
weaken  it.  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  damage  the  Church 
— fatally  I am  afraid — but  beyond  all  doubt  it  would, 

I chink,  also  greatly  injure  the  University  itself.  I can- 
not claim  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Uni- 
versity; I am  hereto  speak  for  the  Church  alone,  and 
in  that  capacity  I cannot  use  any  language  too  strong 
to  express  what  I hold  as  an  article  of  belief— that  all 
our  future  work,  as  well  as  our  pasc  success,  is  dne 
most  largely  to  the  absolute  identity  of  life  between  < 
the  Divinity  and  other  students  of  this  College. 

I should  iike  to  ask,  who  wants  a change  ? I know  J 
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only  two  quarters  from  which  the  suggestion  has  come 
to  you ; one  of  these  is  a great  friend  of  my  own,  and 
a verv  eminent  civil  engineer.  He,  as  far  as  I can 
make'  out,  would  like  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
in  so  doing,  I am  sure  he  only  seeks  to  do  good  ; but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  any  mandate 
on  the  matter,  or  that  his  opinion  is  any  better  than 
that  of  anyone  else.  I suppose  the  suggestion  is 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Divinity  School  would 
bring  in  some  people  who  are  not  here  now.  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  to  the  only  opinion  that  we 
have  as  yet  got  of  what  I would  call  che  educational 
authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (C  presume 
the  Bishops  will  give  you  their  opinion  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  is  very  important,  that  you  should 
have  it),  and  that  opinion  shows  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  want  religion  to  be  a mere  depart- 
ment of  University  education.  The  President  of  the 
Milltown  Park  College,  Dublin,  says,  at  page 
123*: — "They  are  anxious  that  religion  shall  be 
a continuous  influence,  permeating,  so  far  as 
may  be,  Their  whole  training.  They  claim, 
too,  a complete  freedom  in  the  ordering  of 
their  religious  teaching  and  of  their  religious 
exercises.”  Further  on  he  says: — “To  secure  all 
this  in  Trinity  College,  as  it  exists  at  present,  seems 
quite  impossible”;  and  he  then  points  out  what 
might  be  done — and  what  does  he  say  1 “ And  this 
would  mean  the  utter  destruction  of  Trinity  College.” 
Is  that  true?  If  so,  does  he  want  this  thing  done? 
The  more  you  withdraw  religion  from  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  given  in  this  place,  with 
a view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  place  by 
bringing  in  a larger  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  more  you  make  it  unlike  the  only  thing  that  could 
satisfy  them.  At  our  Tercentary,  in  the  last  of  the 
wonderful  speeches  made  by  the  late  Provost,  Dr. 
Salmon,  which  was  made  at  the  closing  ceremony,  lie 
began  by  returning  his  thanks  to  two  very  different 
people.  The  first  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin— 
—as  representing  she  citizens — for  the  reception  that 
had  been  given  to  Trinity  College  men  and  Trinity 
College  as  an  institution,  in  its  public  processions  and 
public  ceremonies  >n  the  streets. 

He  next  expressed  his  “ gratitude  to  His  Grace  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  rightly 
felt  that,  whatever  ouv  differences  may  be,  he  was  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  ns  in  remembering  that  we 
were  a Religious  Foundation,  and  that  our  thanks 
were  due  in  the  first  place,  as  we  rendered  them,  to 
the  Almighty  God  Who  had  supported  us  in  the  three 
hundred  years  past,  and  to  Whom  we  look  for  our 
^P°rt  in  days  to  come.”  (Tercentenary  Record,  p. 

You  can  refer  to  the  speech  for  yourselves,  and  you 
can  see  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesia  as 
to  the  separation  of  the  teaching  of  religion  from 
the  University.  The  President  of  Milltown  Park 
College  goes  on  to  say* " A scheme  might  be  put 
lorward  which  should  appear  to  lessen,  in  some 
decree,  the  Catholic  objections  to  it,  while  still  pre- 
ying its  Protestant  atmosphere.’  Catholics  might 
obtain  representation  on  its  Governing  Body,”  Note, 
!}°R®vel'  what  be  says  in  a line  or  two  further  on  : — 

nut  these  and  such  like  measures  could  never  render 
uvTllJVCn ,t°}erfhle  10  Irish  Catholics.”  Then  he 
d~'.F  ,Sa.U1.;  Catholics,  as  such,  have  no  wish  to  de- 
S .They  w>'‘ld  »0‘.  1 “link,  lessen 

tat.n?  character.  If  Irish  Prcv 

P?ovemLT’h  tVct*“  •*  it  is,  or  with  such  im- 
rS“£*”  “ 'h»»6«d  educational  ideals  may  seem 
notSkta  C^fh?I,CB  ■'"*>  no  objection.  Wo  do 
. pul1  ,do™t  b»‘  to  Mid  up  ; and  we  reten- 
tion 0«!ke«  » suitable  institu- 

should  be  Education  of  our  chidren,  it 

different  T°Wn  utteTlV’  and  rebuilt  on  wholly 

Church  whnll4  * ai?  anxious  *0  beep  the  case  of  the 

have  told  Zf,!?!  P™™1  1^}™-  ~ 


make  !!  yo?  alVeady  you  may  do  what  you  like— we 

S&riS claim’  and  therefore  it  is  not 
step  you  take  £ than  this:  that  every 

TrmiVc^l  W ^eake?  th?  “section  of  religion  with 

f“lth“  Wbri^»S 

the  Pre^hneria^ri1^1”1  pu5  |orward  for  separation  is 
1)0  give  m and  1 may  PerhaPs  be  allowed 

are  yoVto  %?gaTe  01  two  about  that.  What 

which  can6  on?1v  T£?re  ls  ? condition  of  Irish  life 
have  studied  j/  ^wreaLlsed,  by  . People  who 

Tl.™  are 

‘Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  page  123. 


land  581,089  (I  am  now  taking  the  figures  of 
the  last  Census)  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
There  are  443,276  Presbyterians,  and  62,006  Metho- 
dists. Where  are  they?  Of  the  443,276  Presby- 
terians, 425,526  are  in  Ulster  alone,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  four  whole  counties  and  two  halves.  Outside 
Ulster  there  are  only,  altogether,  17,750  Presby- 
terians, and  there  are  14,634  Methodists.  I see  Dr 
Evans,  the  representative  of  the  Methodists,  tells  you 
(p.  144)  f they  do  not  want  ouv  School  expelled  at  all, 
but  that  they  want  to  have  a separate  Theological 
Faculty  to  be  constituted  for  the  Methodist  Church, 
therefore  you  are  to  set  off  the  14,634  Methodists  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  against  the  17  750 
Presbyterians  outside  Ulster,  on  this  question, 
-vow,  what  about  the  425,000  odd  in  Ulster? 
I am  sorry  to  speak  hardly  of  any  proposi- 
tion put  forward  by  a body  such  as  the  Presbyterians, 
but  I must  call  your  attention  to  what  their  claim  was, 
as  they  put  it  in  the  communication  to  the  Board 
whmh  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Statement 
(p.  102)4  The  Board,  you  may  remember,  in  1903, 
made  an  offer  both  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to 
*j,e  Presbyterians,  and  here  is  the  answer  of 
the  Presbyterians  (page  102):— “That  in  regard  to 
the  permission  offered  by  the  Board  to  the^members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  establish  a Divinity  School 
and  Chapel  inside  Trinity  College,  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  does  not  include  any  proposal  for  Incorpora- 
tion,” (I  do  not  know  what  they  meant  by  that— 
there  was  no  power  to  incorporate.)  “ The  Committee 
regret  that  they  cannot  recommend  che  acceptance  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  offer.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  equipment  for 
Ministerial  Training  in  her  Theological  Colleges  in 
Belfast  and  Londonderry.”  There  is  a categorical 
statement  that  they  have  got  all  they  wane,  and  I 
point  out  that  425,000  out  of  their  443,000  have  got 
it  at  their  own  doors.  Therefore  the  people  who  are 
speaking  here  have  already  got  all  that  tney  want. 
iVhafc  do  they  say?  “ To  found  an  additional  College 
m Dublin  might  well  be  needless  as  well  as  a difficult 
and  expensive  undertaking.”  I quite  agree,  if  it  is  for 
Presbyterian  purposes;  but  they  go  on— “ Further, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  equal 
treatment  which  the  Board  has  in  view  would  be 
attained  most  satisfactorily,  noc  by  inviting  the  other 
Chinches  to  establish  new,  unnecessary,  and  antagon- 
istic Schools  of  Theology  within  Trinity  Col- 
lege but  by  removing  the  Theological  School  al- 
ready iri  existence  there,  and  in  this  way  vindicating 
the  non-sectarian  character  of  the  College.”  That  is 
to  say,  having  got  what  we  want,  we  want  you  to 
make  your  place  non-seccarian  by  taking  away  from 
the  Church  people  what  they  have  got,  leaving  them 
nothing;  and  tliej-  put  in  the  word  ‘’unnecessary,” 
although  the  existing  School  is  not  only  not  un- 
necessary, but  is  vital,  to  us.  “Further,  it  seems 
to  the  Committee  that  if  such  a policy,  which  is  in 
line  with  a great  deal  of  the  later  history  of  Trinity 
College,  were  carried  out,  the  religious  oversight  of 
the  students  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  Deans  of  Resi- 
lience appointed  by  the  different  Churches.”  What 
does  that  mean  ? When  I was  in  College— and  I pre- 
sume that  it  is  so  still- — the  Church  students  lived  as 
members  of  an  academic  family,  and  we  had  our  own 
place  of  worship  within  the  walls.  I was  not  a 
resident  in  College,  but  all  Dublin  students 
were  under  exactly  the  same  regulations  with  regard 
to  that,  as  with  regard  to  everything  else.  I chal- 
lenge contradiction  upon  this— that  no  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence coming  to  look  up  a young  man  in  his  lodgings 
could  replace  the  student’s  living  where  he  would 
have  his  own  services  in  his  own  chapel,  his  own 
Catechetical  instruction,  and  his  own  teaching  in 
Theology ; and  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  Presby- 
terians m my  College  days,  as  well  as  of  everyone 
else,  I have  no  doubt  at  all.  I tried  to  get  a good 
many  things  m College,  but  the  only  thing  I failed  to 
get  at  the  first  shot  was  an  Honour  in  the  Catechetical 
Course,  because  the  Presbyterians  who  competed  for 
it  knew  their  Bibles  better  than  I did,  although  I 
did  get  it  in  the  end.  But  who  can  believe  that 
putting  a number  of  young  men  under  a Dean  of 
Residence  is  any  efficient  substitute  for  living  where 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  practices  of. reli- 
gions duty,  are  part  of  what  the  students  learn  from 
day  to  day?  That  such  a paper  as  that  could  have 
come  from  anybody  professing  to  be  a member  of  a 
religious  organisation  I am  the  more  sorry,  because 
my  mother  was  a Presbyterian,  and  my  father’s 
+ Ibidem,  page  144.  J Ibidem,  page  102. 
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layman,  I am  satisfied  that  even  changing  the 
name  of  the  qualification  from  being  that  of  a Uni- 
versity School  to  that  of  a denominational  Seminary 
would  be  destructive  of  any  prospect  of  getting  it 
recognised  abroad  or  in  England,  and  I greatly  fear 
that  it  would  damage  it  very  much  in  Ireland.  I 
doubt  very  much,  having  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  English  Bishops  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Protestantism  that  we  have 
in  our  Church,  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  would  be  as  willing  to  ordiain  men  who 
had  the  name  of  being  educated  under  the  General 
Synod,  though  they  all  take,  and  are  glad  to  get, 
clergymen  who  have  been  educated  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

I ask  another  question.  At  present  every  young 
man  we  get  is  tempted  to  join  the  clerical  profession 
by  its  prospects,  and  these  figures  show  that  the 
prospect  of  a young  clergyman  getting  ordained  is 
only  two-fifths  Irish ; it  is  1,411  out  of  3,140.  There 
are  1,411  of  the  existing  clergy  employed  in  Ireland  ; 
the  rest  of  the  3,140  are  employed  elsewhere  ; that 
gives  the  Irish  chance  of  employment  at  two-fifths. 
The  profession,  therefore,  on  which  each  Trinity  Col- 
lege student  enters  on  his  ordination  is  one  in  which 
his  chances  are  two  in  Ireland  and  three  elsewhere. 
Of  these  3,140  men,  189  have  been  Scholar's  of  Trinity 
College,  298  have  been  Moderator's,  22  are  Bishops, 
including  a suffragan  Bishop  in  England  (it  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  we  had  an  Archbrshop  of  York)  ; 
38  are  deans,  and  40  are  archdeacons.  I say  that  the 
moment  the  temptation  to  enter  the  Divinity 
School,  by  reason  of  its  offering  an  entrance  into  the 
great  profession  of  the  Anglican  Church  all  over  the 
world,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  Irish  horizon,  the  im- 
mediate result  will  be  to  degrade  the  class  of  men  who 
will  come  into  the  Irish  Church.  And  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  Standard  of  education  in  this  place  ? 
We  point  out  in  our  Statement  (page  84,  Par.  ii.  (a.) 
that  it  will  withdraw  a class  of  men  who  at  present 
are  largely  contributing  to  promote  Philosophical, 
Classical,  and  Literary  studies  in  the  University. 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  all  these  scholars  and 
moderators  had  to  spend  their  time  in  a Theological 
Seminary,  and  were  withdrawn  to  any  < xtent  from 
their  College  courses  ? It  would  be  to  diminish  the 
competition  in  this  place,  and  it  would  also  diminish 
the  number  of  men  going  to  the  profession  which  of 
all  others  gives  them  the  best  chance  of  following  out 
their  University  education  to  the  end.  I do  not  want 
to  say  a word  against  technical  education  or  against 
scientific  education,  but  the  whole  body  of  classical 
men  and  of  literary  men  will  be  diminished,  and 
largely  diminished,  by  anything  that  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  clerical  students,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  qualification  for  Holy  Orders  from  being  a 
University  qualification  will  diminish  the  number, 
and  lower  the  class  of  the  Divinity  Students,  and  I 
think  it  will  take  away  from  the  College  many  of 
the  people  who  have  been  from  its  foundation  its  chief 
support.  These  are  very  striking  numbers  if  you  work 
them  out.  If  you  think  that  out  of  3,140,”  298,  or 
practically  300  were  Moderators,  and  Then  take  the 

feneral  average  of  Moderators,  you  will  see  that  the 
livinity  students  have  done  far  more  than  their 
share. 

I should  like  to  say  a word  on  another  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  a passage  in  this  Statement,  of 
which  the  original  idea  is  Episcopal,  for  three  Bishops 
drafted  it,  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
theory.  We  claim  that  this  connection  is  advan- 
tageous for  this  reason:  “ It  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  the  Church  that  she  should  have  a learned 
Clergy,  who  have  received  a liberal  education  along 
with  Laymen,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  a great 
University,  who  know  what  laymen  are  thinking 
about,  who  are  abreast  of  the”  philosophical  and 
scientific  movements  of  the  day,  and  who  have  learnt 
to  tolerate  and  respect  the  religious  opinions 
of  those  who  differ  from  them.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the . high  culture  and  the  open  air  of  a 
University  are  better  for  our  teachers  than  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a Theological  College.  We  therefore 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  deprive  our  clergy  of 
that  liberal  education  which  they  have  enjoyed  for 
three  centuries,  and  which  it  was  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  supply.”  I do  not  care  how  completely  you  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  students  in  a 
Divinity  School  that  is  under  the  Church,  as  distinct 
from  under  the  University,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  same  close  connection  and  the  same- 


intimacy  of  University  life  as  if  it  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  College.  You  may,  no  doubt,  reduce 
the  change,  but  the  change  will  be  great,  even  if  it 
is  just  outside  the  door.  The  Methodist  College  and 
the  General  Assembly’s  College,  in  Belfast,  are  both 
within  two  or  three  minutes  walk  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  clergy  of  those  branches  of  the 
Protestant  faith  receive  their  education,  and  no  one- 
who  knows  the  difference  between  the  association  be- 
tween students  in  those  institutions,  and  the  associa- 
tion there  has  always  been  between  laymen  and  clergy- 
men in  this  place  can,  for  a moment,  suggest  that  the 
relations  are  at  all  alike.  The  Provost  referred  to- 
sports,  buo  I would  refer  to  a more  serious  proof  of 
the  community  which  has  existed  between  our  stu- 
dents here.  There  is  not  a list  in  the  history  of  the 
University  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  auditors  of 
the  College  Historical  Society.  That  is  a list  of  men 
elected  one  by  one  each  year  by  members  of  that  great 
society,  and,  referring  now  to  the  clergy  alone,  between 
1843  and  1892  what  is  the  first  name?  William 
Connor  Magee,  scholar  and  Archbishop  of  York.  Then 
there  is  D.ean  Dickinson,  several  reverend  authors,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  parish  clergymen  in  England,, 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Canons  of  Worcester  and  of 
Christchurch,  and  some  Irish  incumbents  besides. 
There  is  another  society  in  which  you  would  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  more  largely  represented,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  a great 
many  students  who  became  distinguished  clergymen, 
including  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  whom  you  will  see 
to-day.  These  are  matters  in  which  the  students- 
speak  by  electing  men  with  whom  they  are  living  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  the  Divinity  School  men  are- 
most  largely  represented  over  a period  of  years.  When, 
a man  gets  old  he  looks  back  seriously  on  things  which 
did  not  strike  him  at  the  time.  I owe  everything  in 
the  world  to  Trinity  College,  and  I can  see  now  that 
the  relations  that  existed  here  with  these  Divinitj 
students  were  most  beneficial  in  their  effects  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  the  men.  The  very  Bishop  I men- 
tioned was  an  active  propagandist  of  Tclmperance, 
when  Auditor  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Historical 
Society  to  vote  for  total  abstinence.  I remember  he 
carried  it  by  a majority  of  one,  and  I fear  the  moral 
effect  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  this  result  was 
due  to  the  arrival  at  the  critical  moment  of  two  young 
gentlemen  from  the  Law  School  who  had  dined  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  But  he  fought  for  two  years 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a missionary,  and  did  a great 
deal  of  good  when  he  was  here;  and  he  was  only  one 
of  several.  The  habit  of  contributing  money  to 
charities,  with  myself  and  many  others,  began  with 
the  missionary  efforts  of  a now  distinguished  digni- 
tary, who  would  never  allow  ns  to  go  in  for  an 
Honour  examination  without  giving  a.  presentation  to 
some  of  these  “for  luck.”  All  these  matters  may 
seem  somewhat  small,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
the  presence  of  the  Divinity  School  here,  and  of  these 
young  men  being,  as  they  are,  integral  parts  of  the 
general  body  of  students,  is  an  extremely  good  thing 
for  the  laymen,  and  it  is  largely  to  their  influence  that 
this  Cliurcli  of  ours,  which  is,  I suppose,  the  most 
democratic  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  works  so- 
well.  I have  read  to  you  our  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  yon  how  all  this  work  has  to  be 
done  by  a deliberative  assembly,  sitting  together, 
voting  together,  debating  togecher,  and  fighting  to- 
gether whenever  it  is  necessary ; and  I say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  result  of  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
work,  since  1869,  has  been  that  the  process  of  natural 
selection  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  young  men  who  get  into  the  Diocesan 
Synods  having  to  fight  their  own  corners,  and  to  argne 
their  own  points ; and  not  only  have  life-long  friend- 
ships been  formed  between  the  lay  and  clerical  mem- 
bers of  my  Church  by  reason  of  the  associa- 
tions that  commenced  here,  but  also  those  very 
associations  have  been  productive  of  peace  and  har- 
mony among  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  work 
in  which  the  Church  was  most  vitally  concerned. 
I hold  that  to  sever  this  connection,  or  to  in  any  way 
weaken  it,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  damage  the  Church 
— fatally  I am  afraid — but  beyond  all  doubt  it  would, 
I think,  also  greatly  injure  the  University  itself.  I can- 
not claim  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  uni- 
versity ; I ani  here  to  speak  for  the  Cnurch  alone,  ana 
in  that  capacity  I cannot  use  any  language  too  strong 
to  express  what  I hold  as  an  article  of  belief — that  all 
our  future  work,  as  well  as  our  past  success,  is  due 
most  largely  to  the  absolute  identity  of  life  between 
the  Divinity  and  other  students  of  this  College. 

I should  like  to  a9k,  who  wants  a change  ? I know 
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only  two  quarters  from  which  the  suggestion  has  come 
to  you  ; one  of  these  is  a great  friend  of  my  own,  and 
a very  eminent  civil  engineer.  He,  as  far  as  I can 
make  out,  would  like  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
in  so  doing,  I am  sure  he  only  seeks  to  do  good ; but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  any  m andate 
on  the  matter,  or  that  his  opinion  is  any  better  than 
that  of  anyone  else.  I suppose  the  suggestion  is 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Divinity  School  would 
bring  in  some  people  who  are  not  here  now.  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  to  the  only  opinion  that  we 
have  as  yet  got  of  what  I would  call  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ((  presume 
the  Bishops  will  give  you  their  opinion  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  is  very  important  that  you  should 
have  it),  and  that  opinion  shows  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  want  religion  to  be  a mere  depart- 
ment of  University  education.  The  President  of  the 
Milltown  Park  College,  Dublin,  says,  at  page 
123*:— ‘ They  are  anxious  that  religion  shall  be 
a continuous  influence,  permeating,  so  far  as 
may  be,  their  whole  training.  They  claim, 
too,  a complete  freedom  in  the  ordering  of 
their  religious  teaching  and  of  their  religious 
exercises.”  Further  on  he  says: — “To  secure  all 
this  in  Trinity  College,  as  it  exists  at  present,  seems 
quite  impossible  ” ; and  he  then  points  out  what 
might  be  done— and  what  does  he  say?  “And  this 
would  mean  the  utter  destruction  of  Trinity  College.” 
Is  that  true?  If  so,  does  he  want  this  thing  done? 
The  more  you  withdraw  leligion  from  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  given  in  this  place,  with 
a view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  place  by 
bringing  in  a larger  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  more  you  make  it  unlike  the  only  thing  that  could 
satisfy  them.  At  our  Tercentary,  in  the  last  of  the 
wonderful  speeches  made  by  the  late  Provost,  Dr. 
Salmon,  which  was  made  at  the  closing  ceremony,  he 
began  by  returning  his  thanks  to  two  very  different 
people.  The  first  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin — 
as  representing  che  citizens — for  the  reception  that 
had  been  given  to  Trinity  College  men  and  Trinity 
College  as  an  institution,  in  its  public  processions  and 
public  ceremonies  in  the  streets. 

He  next  expressed  his  “gratitude  to  His  Grace  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  rightly 
felt  that,  whatever  ouT  differences  may  be,  he  was  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  us  in  remembering  that  we 
were  a Religious  Foundation,  and  that  our  thanks 
were  due  in  the  first  place,  as  we  rendered  them,  to 
the  Almighty  God  Who  had  supported  us  in  the  three 
hundred  years  past,  and  to  Whom  we  look  for  our 
152^  ln  dayS  f°  C0Dle'”  (.Tercentenary  Record,  p. 


You  can  refer  to  the  speech  for  yourselves,  and  yov 
can  see  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesia  a: 
to  the  separation  of  the  teaching  of  religion  fron 
the  University.  The  President  of  Milltown  Pari 
College  goes  on  to  say* : — “ A scheme  might  be  pul 
forward  which  should  appear  to  lessen,  in  some 
degree,  the  Catholic  objections  to  it,  while  still  pre 
serving  its  Protestant  atmosphere.’  Catholics  mighl 
obtain  representation  on  its  Governing  Body,”  Note 
however,  what  he  says  in  a line  or  two  further  on:- 
But  these  and  such  like  measures  could  never  rendei 
ih-imty  even  tolerable  lo  Irish  Catholics.”  Then  h< 
says  again : “ Catholics,  as  such,  have  no  wish  to  de 
College.  They  would  not,  I think,  lessei 
its  distinctively  religious  character.  If  Irish  Pro 
restants  wish  to  retain  it  as  it  is,  or  with  such  im 
provements  as  changed  educational  ideals  may  seen 
Catholics  will  raise  no  objection.  We  d< 
nht^wt0*  Pul1  but  to  build  UP  > and  we  recog 

«on  ft?  th  Jnmty  College  a suitable  institi 
the7  Higher  Education  of  our  chidren,  i; 
i0wn  uiterly>  and  rebuilt  on  wholh 
ChKhT  1 al?  a”xlous  *°  keeP  the  case  of  tin 
have  Uy  ¥P“iate  from  any  general  question.  1 

make*™  yo?. alreadJ  you  may  do  what  you  like— w< 
Sr!,!  f Xdusi?  Claim-  and  therefore  it  is  nol 
f6  tr,  say  ,mol'e  than  this:  that  even 
Tm«i5?fMi  t0  Weaken  the  connection  of  religion  wit! 

S/wT  r wis 

whidh  St,8  Tbere  18  a Condition  of  Irish  life 

have  stadipf  ^ .reahsed  by  People  who 

pTufatin  TV.h3t  15  th?  distribution  of 
population.  There  are  altogether  in  Ire- 

* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  page  123. 


land  581,089  (I  am  now  taking  the  figures  of 
the  last  Census)  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
There  are  443.276  Presbyterians,  and  62,006  Metho- 
dists. Where  are  they?  Of  the  443,276  Presby- 
terians, 425,526  are  in  Ulster  alone,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  four  whole  counties  and  two  halves.  Outside 
Ulster  there  are  only,  altogether,  17,750  Presby- 
terians, and  there  are  14,634  Methodists.  I see  Dr 
Evans,  the  representative  of  the  Methodists,  tells  you 
<p.  144) f they  do  not  want  our  School  expelled  at  all 
but  that  they  want  to  have  a separate  Theological 
Faculty  to  be  constituted  for  the  Methodist  Church 
Therefore  you  are  to  set  off  the  14,634  Methodists  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  against  the  17,750 
Presbyterians  outside  Ulster,  on  this  question. 
Aow,  what  about  the  425,000  odd  in  Ulster? 
I am  sorry  to  speak  hardly  of  any  proposi- 
tion put  forward  by  a body  such  as  the  Presbyterians, 
but  I must  call  your  attention  to  what  their  claim  was, 
as  they  put  it  in  the  communication  to  the  Board 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Statement 
(p.  102)4  The  Board,  you  may  remember,  in  1903, 
made  an  offer  both  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to 
Presbyterians,  and  here  is  the  answer  of 
the  Presbyterians  (page  102):— “That  in  regard  to 
the  permission  offered  by  the  Board  to  the^members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  establish  a Divinity  School 
i j ?pd  inside  Trinity  College,  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  does  not  include  any  proposal  for  Incorpora- 
tion,” (I  do  not  know  what  they  meant  by  that— 
there  was  no  power  to  incorporate.)  “ The  Committee 
regret  that  they  cannot  recommend  the  acceptance  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  offer.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  equipment  for 
Ministerial  Training  in  her  Theological  Colleges  in 
Belfast  and  Londonderry.”  There  is  a categorical 
statement  that  they  have  got  all  they  wane,  and  I 
point  out  that  425,000  out  of  their  443,000  have  got 
it  at  their  own  doors.  Therefore  the  people  who  are 
speaking  here  have  already  got  all  that  tnev  want. 
What  do  they  say?  » To  found  an  additional  College 
m Dublin  might  well  be  needless  as  well  as  a difficult 
and  expensive  undertaking.”  I quite  agree,  if  it  is  for 
I resbvterian  purposes;  but  they  go  on— “ Further, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  equal 
treatment  which  the  Board  has  in  view  would  be 
attained  most  satisfactorily,  nos  by  inviting  the  other 
Churches  to  establish  new,  unnecessary,  and  antagon- 
istic Schools  of  Theology  within  Trinity  Col- 
lege but  by  removing  the  Theological  School  al- 
ready in  existence  there,  and  in  this  way  vindicating 
the  non-sectarian  character  of  the  College.”  That  is 
to  say,  having  got  what  we  want,  we  want  you  to 
make  yoiir  place  non-sectarian  by  taking  away  from 
the  Church  people  what  they  have  got,  leaving  them 
nothing;  and  they  put  in  the  word  “unnecessary,” 
although  the  existing  School  is  not  only  not  un- 
necessary, but  is  vital,  to  us.  “ Further,  it  seems 
to  the  . Committee  that  if  such  a policy,  which  is  in 
w*t'!  a great  deal  of  the  later  history  of  Trinity 
College,  were  carried  out,  the  religious  oversight  of 
the  students  ought  to  he  entrusted  to  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence appointed  by  the  different  Churches.”  What 
does  that  mean  ? When  I was  in  College— and  I pre- 
sume  that  it  is  so  still — the  Church  students  lived  as 
members  of  an  academic  family,  and  we  had  our  own 
place  of  worship  within  the  'walls.  I was  not  a 
resident  m College,  but  all  Dublin  students 
were  under  exactly  the  same  regulations  with  regard 
to  that,  as  with  regard  to  everything  else.  I chal- 
lenge contradiction  upon  this— that  no  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence coming  to  look  up  a young  man  in  his  lodgings 
could  replace  the  student’s  living  where  he  would 
have  his  own  services  in  his  own  chapel,  his  own 
Catechetical  instruction,  and  his  own  teaching  in 
Theology ; and  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  Presby- 
terian in  my  College  days,  as  well  as  of  everyone 
else,  I have  no  doubt  at  all.  I tried  to  get  a good 
many  things  in  College,  but  the  only  thing  I failed  to 
get  at  the  first  shot  was  an  Honour  in  the  Catechetical 
Course,  because  the  Presbyterians  who  competed  for 
it  knew  their  Bibles  better  than  I did,  although  I 
did  get  it  in  the  end.  But  who  can  believe  that 
putting  a number  of  young  men  under  a Dean  of 
Residence  is  any  efficient  substitute  for  living  where 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  practices  of  reli- 
gious duty,  arepart  of  what  the  students  learn  from 
day  to  day?  That  such  a paper  as  that  could  have 
come,  from  anybody  professing  to  be  a member  of  a 
religious  organisation  I am  the  more  sorry,  because 
my  mother  was  a Presbyterian,  and  my  father’s 
t Ibidem,  page  144.  J Ibidem,  page  102. 
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mother  was  the  daughter  of  a Covenanting  refugee 
from  Gulloden,  and  for  their  honour  be  it  spoken  1 do 
not  know  of  any  Scotch  University  or  College  which 
has  not  got  its  Chapel  and  its  religious  teaching, 
and  I do  not  doubt  that  Scotch  parents  think  none 
the  less  strongly  about  bringing  up  their  children 
in  religious  practices  than  we  do.  I go  farther ; I do 
non  think  any  father  would  care  to  send  his  son  to  a 
school  unless  there  were  some  provision  for  religious 
practices  and  teaching,  and  I know  that  there  is 
nothing  that  is  so  frequently,  in  my  own  Church,  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  as  that  the  head  of  the  school 
is  a clergyman,  or,  if' not  that,  that  there  are  arrange- 
ments by  whicli  the  oversight  of  the  pupils  shall  be 
entrusted  to  a clergyman.  And  is  that  to  stop  when 
a young  man  comes  to  be  a University  student  ? 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  time  of  life  when  it 
is  most  necessary  that  it  should  not  stop. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  clergy.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  Diocesan 
Seminaries,  but  will  you  please  bear  in  mind  (the 
Chief  Baron  will,  I am  sure,  correct  me  if  I am 
wrong  in  this),  that  these  seminaries  have  become 
mainly  places  for  the  earlier  education  of  priests  to 
be  finished  ’at.  Mavnooth,  while  the  education  of  the 
same  class  of  laymen  for  whom  Trinity  College  pro- 
vides its  teaching  is  altogether  in  the' hands  of  the 
regular  clergy.  What  would  any  one  of  them  think 
of  a College  in  which  there  was  no  Chapel,  and  no 
service,  and  nothing  similar  to  what  we  hare  here  ? 

2263.  You  would  not  object,  I suppose,  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deans  of  Residence  for  the  various  sects, 
provided  the  Chapel  and  the  Divinity  School  were 
connected  still  with  the  College  ?— Certainly  not,  but 
I think  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  Church  stu- 
dents, for  this  reason— that  unless  they  have 
changed  the  practice  since  I was  there,  I 'do  not 
know  that  there  would  be  any  duty  for  a Dean 
of  Residence  over  and  above  what  was  performed 
in  the  College  itself.  I believe  the  rales  are  the 
same  still,  but  in  my  day  we  had  to  attend  Chapel 
once  or  twice  a week,  and  on  Sundays,  of  course,  we 
always  had  to  attend.  Those  living  with  their  own 
families  would  not  want  a Dean  of  Residence,  but 
in  the  case  of  men  lodging  out  there  might  be  a 
Dean  of  Residence,  though  I don’t  expect  Tie  would 
often  find  the  student  •*  at  home.”  I see  in  these 
papers  that  there  has  never  been  any  question  about 
the  willingness  of  the  College  to  do  that ; but-  at  the 
same  time,  I cannot  hold  a Dean  of  Residence  to  be 
any  equivalent  for  the  provision  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  above  all  for  the  regular  observance  of 
religious  duties. 

2264.  But  you  would  not  object  to  it  as  an  addi- 

tional security  ?— No.  I think  Mr.  Stoney,  in  his 
paper,*  suggests  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
students  living  in  College  attending  some  Church  out- 
!*de;  1 ^ough  of  College  life  in  my  dav 

to  know  that  the  students  went  to  Chapel  in  the 
,L, but  as,f,or  getting  anyone  to  go,  or  to  be  sure 

W0UW  & t0  cSt;  Andrew?s  Church  or  to 
EL™  an?huiZ  * kind,  ihere  would  have 

been  very  little  certainty  about  that.  The  Catholics  were 
tery  much  better  Church-goers  than  we  were,  but 
anyhow,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  the  same’ 
“ls  ,a  observation— one  which  is  not  my 

S n2tt™£  1 fl*or“Su5r  agia-tiat  at 

we  never  knew  anv  “bad 
although  we  knew  a good  many  “bad 
the  feeling  of  the  Protestants 


Catholics, 

Protestants  

was  that  the  Catholics  here  were  more  or  less  on 
their  honour  to  be  straight  about  their  religion 
However,  that  is  going  into  a wider  branch  of 
inquiry,  and  I will  say  nothing  more  about  it.  I do 
not  know  that  there  is  very  much  more  'hat  T am 

government  of  the  Divinity  School  P eSent 

Mbd.  ion  are  aware,  I presume,  of  what  hac  w, 
proposed  by  the  Provost  ?-I  am.  I should  Uk^tn 
ten  you  a little  more  about  that.  It  3 i Lt 

^SVSIh^r  ^ time  °f  the  £53 

loi>«  the,  position  was  rendered  anoma 

lous,  and  was  also  rendered  precarious,  to  this  extent 
-that  whenever  circumstances  should  change  so  a! 


a mere  provisional  putting  off  of  the  evil  day.  Now 
it  is  a very  important  thing  for  the  Committee  to 
see  the  course  that  was  taken  by  those  who  were,  I 
think,  best  qualified  to  speak  about  this.  The  Bel- 
more  Commission  was  followed  by  bringing  in  the 
Belmore  Bill. 

2266.  That  you  have  put  in  your  Appendix? — Yes. 
That  Belmore  Bill,  before  its  introduction,  so  far 
as  I know  or  believe,  was  never  brought  before  any 
large  or  representative  body  of  people.  I do  not 
know  precisely  where  it  came  from,  but  I believe 
myself  that  it  originated  with  a few  of  our  Bishops, 
headed  by  Lord  Plunket,  and  a majority  of  the 
Board— a majority  of  one  that  was  turned  into  a 
majority  of  one  the  other  way  within  a very  short 
time.  It  was  stated  in  the  papers,  p.  87, J that  it 
was  drafted  by  the  Hon.  David  Plunket,  u.p.  for 
the  University,  and  it  was  introduced  by  ’Lord 
Belmore  and  Lord  Plunket,  who  was  then  Bishop 
of  Meath ; but  on  the  same  page  you  will  see  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  day,  Dr.  Ball,  gave  his 
opinion,  “That  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Synod,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  University.”  Thereupon  the  following 
resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Divinity  School 

Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod: 

“ That  the  Synod  hereby  expresses  its  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Belmore  for  the  future  management 
and  control  of  the  Divinity  School  shall  receive  the 
assent  of  Parliament  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.” 


That  is  to  say,  those  who  had  introduced  this  Bill 
submitted  to  the  Synod  a cut  and  dried  resolution 
supporting  it;  buc  not  only  was  that  resolution  never 
passed,  but  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  that  the 
Synod  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
you  will  find  further  that  the  moment  it  got  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  rejected.  The  Synod  were  in  rather 
an  awkward  position  ; they  had  to  be  courteous  to 
the  Bishops,  and  I think  they  were  ; but  you  will  see 
that  they  never  showed  any  indication  of  accept- 
mg  the  Belmore  Bill.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  advisable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Synod,  that  Trinity  College  should  cease  to 
teach  Theology  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. Neither  the  resolution  nor  the  amendment  was 
passed,  and  ycu  will  find,  on  page  88,  that  the  debate 
was  adjourned,  but  on  its  resumption  this  resolution 
was  passed:  — 


“ That  the  Synod  requests  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  to  invite  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to 
confer  with  them  on  the  future  management  and 
control  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  communicate 
the  result  of  the  conference  to  the  Synod  as  soon  as 
convenient  before  the  close  of  the  present  session.” 
From  its  form  as  an  invitation  to  confer  with  the 
.Board  as  to  the  future  management  you  will  see 
that  this  plainly  was  a negative  of  the  severing  of 
connection.  The  terms  proposed  were  that  the  nomi- 
nation  of  Professors  and  the  control  of  the  studies 
in  the  Divinity  School  should  be  vested  in  a bodv 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  Church.  These  details  I am 
very  anxious  that  you  should  follow,  in  view  of  the 
Jrroyost  s proposals.  This  was  debated  on  the 
motion  of  Dr  Salmon  (who  was  not  then  Provost), 
seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke,  Q.c., 
who  was  a,  leading  layman  of  the  extreme  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  Synod  at  that  time,  a resolu- 
tion winch  is  too  long  for  me  to  read  in  its  entirety, 
ending”— mm°USly  passed  on  April  26th,  1879, 

(3.)  That  the  nomination  of  Professors  and  the 
control  of  the  studies  in  the  Divinity  School  should 
be  vested  in  a body  in  which  the  Church  of  Ireland 
can  have  confidence. 


“ne  synod  would  recognise  the  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  such  a body.”  (pag 

w*w?’i??ad  br.*h<i  of  Representatives  a» 

«,  9fder?  ^thout  a division.  In  the  mean 
tee*  summoned  for  May  1st 
* (pa£e  W)  Passed  Resolution  :- 

EriHat  M “oeaT^ient  t0  decid«  this  question  befon 
for  -The  Senate  gave  ft  short  shrift 

f}r»r,f*i,1SfcnMay  lfc  met  to  consider  the  followinj 
“Th.ftl  PTrT°V0St  ?nd  S™  Fellows  :- 
t“ft  the  University  Senate  do,  at  its  meeting  oi 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  consider  ‘ The  Divinit] 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906  page  87- 
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School  (Church  of  Ireland)  Bill,’  and  declare  ids  con- 
clusions thereon,  and  its  opinion  ■whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  just  to  the  College  and  the  University. 
The  following  was  carried  as  a Preamble,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  .Salmon,  seconded  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Meath: — 

« ■ Inasmuch  as  it  appears  co  the  Senate  that 
there  are  other  means  by  which  the  connection  of 
the  Divinity  School  with  Trinity  College  can  be 
maintained,  and  the  welfare  of  che  School  under  the 
conditions  as  altered  by  recent  legislation  provided 

That  was  then  prefixed  to  the  previously-moved 
Resolution That  the  ‘Divinity  School  (Church 
of  Ireland)  Bill’  be  not  accepted.”  The  Senate 
therefore  rejected  the  Belmore  Bill  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  connection  of  the  Divinity  School 
could  be  maintained  by  other  means,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  School,  under  the  altered  conditions, 
could  be  provided  for  without  severing  that  connec- 
tion. It  then  went  back  to  the  General  Synod,  which 
on  May  2nd,  1879  (page  89),  resolved: — “That  the 
Synod  is  of  opinion  that  the  Divinity  School  should 
retain  its  connection  with  Trinity  College  and  with 
the  University  of  Dublin,”  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  certain  Resolutions  which  you  will  find  at  page 
88,  and  which  are  very  like  the  Provost’s  present 
proposals.  Then  a meeting  of  the  University  Council 
was  held  (this  is  to  be  found  on  page  91)  on  June 
4th,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Council:  — 

“ That  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 
able, having  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  that  there  should  be  a Divinity- 
School  in  Trinity  College,  with  due  provision  for 
its  government  under  the  changes  which  recent  legis- 
lacion  has  made  in  the  constitution  of  thu  College ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Council  does  not  approve 
of  Lord  Belmore’s  Bill  as  a settlement  of  the  Trinity 
College  Divinity  School  question.” 

The  Council  also  passed  another  very  important 
Resolution: — 

“ That  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  a satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  che  (Divinity  School)  question 
can  be  obtained  by  following  the  lines  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  38  Viet.,  which  established  this  Council.” 
The  lines  of  the  Letters  Patent  were  the  creation 
of  an  elected  governing  body  that  would  represent 
four  classes.  I believe  the  Provost  proposes  the  re- 
presentation of  three  classes,  and  personally  I am 
with  him  in  thac.  I think  that  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber the  better,  and  personally  I think  nine  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  number,  but  in  my  representative 
capacity  I am  not  instructed  to  suggest  how  it 
should  be  done.  Speaking  for  myself,  however,  the 
Provost’s  proposals  go  beyond  what  we  ventured 
to  ask  for,  when,  being  anxious  to  avoid  any  necessity 
for  applying  for  a King’s  Letter  or  an  Acb  of  Parlia- 
ment, our  Bishops  went  before  the  Board  within  the 
lasc  two  or  three  years.  There  is  one  matter  I think 
so  important  that  I should  explain  it  to  you.  The 
Provost  proposes  that  the  Church  should  be  repre- 
sented through  the  Bishops.  Now,  I would  remind 
you  of  the  Constitution,  which  I read  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
are  already  representative  of  all  Orders  in  our 
Church,  being  the  Ordaining  Authority,  but  also  .a 
i must  have  the  confidence  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  by  whom  they  are  nominated,  and  therefore 
there  is  a sort  of  double  election  by  which  the  Church 
would  be  represented  by  Prelates  already  elected  by 
itself.  They  are  also  the  ordaining  body,  and  there- 
fore the  body  to  use  the  products  of  the  School,  and 
i Personally  think  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  satis- 
ned  with  the  Provost’s  proposals.. 

I have  now  to  bring  before  you  a very  important 
.At  P?2e  95*  3'ou  will  find  that  all  this  nego- 
t sapped,  and  that  nothing  whatever  was  done 
in  iooo  euyealS‘  ^en  the  thing  was  begun  again, 
wL  v?  •’  by  r?ason  of  tIle  proposal  that  the  Board 
thn  a forward  about  other  Divinity  Schools, 

with  and  ®isl\ops  were  in  negotiation 

witn  the  Board,  and  it  ultimately  ended  in  the 
bishops  bringing  forward,  on  the  12th  April,  1904, 

tha^^^T*  £ the  Synod-  1 3111  Ter7  anxious 
Should  follow  what  happened  then,  as  it  does 
not  altogether  appear  here.  The  Bishop's  communica- 
wn  was  very  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  way  in 
'*  Appendix  to  Firet  Report  (Cd.  8176),  1906,  page  95. 


which  the  Board  had  met  them.  Practically  the  Dobiib. 

Board  refused  to  do  anything,  and  the  Bishops  

(if  it  is  possible  for  Bishops  to  be  in  such  a state)  Oct.  22,  1906. 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  rather  a bad  temper ; — - * 

and  here  is  what  they  brought  forward  (page  97)t : — £.he  , 

“ The  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  in  laying  before  the  p.°n;,!f?ra  d 

Synod  the  foregoing  reply,  received  from  the  Board  and  ties' 

of  Trinity  College,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  The  Very  Rev. 

their  deep  regret  that  it  deprives  the  Church  of  all  J.  H.  Bernard, 

hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Board  any  control  or  in-  d.d. 

fluence  over  the  Divinity  School.  They  recognise  fully 

the  desire  of  the  Board  to  maintain  the  connection 

which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Church  and  the 

Divinicy  School;  but  they  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 

that  the  Church  has  no  longer  any  assurance  that  the 

provisions  for  the  theological  training  of  candidates 

for  her  Ministry  will,  in  the  future,  be  of  such  a 

character  as  to  enable  her  to  accept  che  training  with 

confidence.  In  view  of  the  grave  position  in  which 

the  Church  thus  finds  herself  placed,  and  in  view  still 

further  of  the  fact  that  large  endowments  have  been 

provided  by  the  State  for  the  Divinity  Schools  of  other 

religious  bodies,  and  in  view  of  assurances  formerly 

given  to  us,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  of 

opinion  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  press  as 

strongly  as  possible  upon  the  Government  her  claim 

for  relief  or  compensation  in  the  matter  of  the  Divinity 

School,  the  position  of  which  has  been  so  gravely 

altered.’  I was  in  che  Synod  when  that  message  was 

read.  Our  method  of  receiving  communications  from 

the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  is  the  same  as  that  of 

the  House  of  Commons  receiving  a communication 

from  the  Crown — and  when  that  was  read  (I  can 

speak  for  myself)  the  construction  that  was  put  upon 

it  by  many  of  us  was  that  we  were  forthwith  to  make 

an  attempt  to  get  a Divinity  School  for  ourselves, 

that  would  not  bo  connected  with  Trinity  College.  I 

would  be  very  glad,  when  che  Bishops  come  before 

you,  if  some  of  you  would  ask  them  whether  they 

meant  that  or  not.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — 

that  that  was  che  impression  produced  at  the  time 

upon  me  and  upon  many  others.  The  very  first  thing 

that  happened — I remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday — 

was  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  came  over  to  me 

and  said:  “What  does  this  thing  mean”?  “Why,” 

I said,  “ it  is  mid-summer  madness.” 

2267.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Might  they  not  mean 
that  contingently  ?— Quite  so,  but  I am  telling  you 
the  effect  of  hearing  it  read ; we  did  not  see  it — 
it  was  read  by  the  Bishops,  and  that  was  the  impres- 
sion it  produced  upon  us,  particularly  these  words: 

“ That  it  deprives  the  Church  of  all  hope  of  obtaining 
from  che  Board  any  control  or  influence  over  the 
Divinity  School.”  I read  that  as  meaning  that  we 
must  “ cut  the  painter.”  I know  now  that  many  of 
the  Bishops  did  not  understand  their  words  to 
have  that  effect.  That  is  why  I say  that  I 
think  it  would  be  well,  when  che  Bishops  come,  to  call 
their  attention  to  this.  I am  speaking  at  present 
only — do  not  misunderstand  me — of  what  I understood 
when  chat  was  read  from  the  Bench,  and  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  my  mind,  and  I am  sure  on  the 
Dean’s  also,  was  that  they  were  trying  to  persuade 
the  Synod  to  set  up  a Divinity  School  of  our  own; 

This  was  in  1904.  The  Belmore  Bill  was  forgotten, 
and  had  been  dead  and  buried  since  1879,  but  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  Synod  at  the  moment.  The  next 
person  who  spoke  to  me  was  the  Solicitor-General, 

Mr.  Campbell,  member  for  the  University.  I said, 

“ Campbell,  you  and  I must  stop  this ; but  go  and 
get  this  Belmore  Commission,  for  I forget  all  about 
it.”  He  went  off  to  get  the  Belmore  Blue-book,  and 
we  arranged  that  he  should  read  it  and  the  Belmore 
Bill,  and  find  out  what  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  was, 
and  he  and  I were  then  to  meet  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  Now  I must  go  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Synod,  and  read  one  thing  which  has  been  left  out 
of  our  Statement — a thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  force  of  what  was  done.  I 
have  it  here  in  the  Journal  of  the  Synod.  That 
communication  of  the  Bishops  was  made  on  11th 
April,  1904.  Upon  that  it  was  immediately  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kyle  Knox,  seconded  by  Canon  Pooler,  and 
resolved : — That  this  communication  be  printed 
and  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow  ; and  that  the 
best  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  the 
matter.”  Dr.  Kyle  Knox  is  an  old  College  friend 
of  my  own,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  this.  He  had 
the  Belmore  Bill  in  his  mind  and  he  mentioned  it. 
t Ibidem,  page  97. 
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The  Right 
Hon.  Gerald 
FifczGibbou, 
LL.D.,  and 
The  Very  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bernard, 


I said: — “I  cannot  have  any  compromise  with  you 
at  all  upon  the  basis  of  the  Belmore  Bill ; I main- 
tain that  we  must  keep  up  our  connection  with  the 
College,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  if  you  want  to 
carry  anything  else,  you  will  have  to  fight  me  in  the 
morning,  and  beat  me  first.”  The  Solicitor-General 
and  I met  that  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning 
at  the  Synod.  You  will  find  the  next  day’s  pro- 
ceedings in  our  Journal  (April  13th),  it  was 
proposed  bv  Dr.  Kyle  Knox,  and  seconded  by 
Canon  Pooler “ That  the  Synod  regrets  the 
refusal  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
recognise  the  rights  existing  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 
in  connection  with  the  Divinity  School,  and  considers 
that  this  decision  of  the  Board  compels  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  press  at  once  upon  the  Government  their 
claim  to  have  the  finding  of  the  Belmore  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  Divinity  School  carried  into  effect, 
and  such  definite  legislative  provision  made  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  was  made  by  the  Church  Act, 
1869,  for  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.”  You  see  that  he  bases  that  motion  upon 
the  communication  from  the  Bishops,  and  therefore  he 
put  upon  the  Bishops’  communication  the  same  sense 
that  I did — that  it  raised  the  immediate  necessity  of 
falling  back  upon  the  provision  for  separation,  and 
he  actually  proposed  the  Belmore  Bill  as  the  way 
to  work  it  out.  Now,  here  is  the  amendment  that 
was  proposed.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  ;nd  seeouded  ly  myself: — “To  omit  from 
the  words  1 the  Synod  ’ to  the  end  ” — that  is,  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Knox’s  motion  except  the  one  word  “ That” — 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words  following : — 

‘ The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  be  respectfully  re- 
quested further  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  with  the  Divinity  School  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  formulate  proposals 
for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Church,  if 
possible,  without  separating  the  Divinity  School  from 
the  College.'  ” 

2268.  Chairman. — Was  the  amendment  carried? — 
Not  only  was  it  carried,  but  what  happened  was  this. 
Mr.  Campbell  made  a most  persuasive  speech,  I 
seconded  it,  saying  all  I could  against  leaving  Trinity 
College,  or  trying  to  set  up  a Seminary  of  our  own, 
and  Dean  Bernard  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  he  has  ever  made  to  our  debates, 
saying  that  the  Divinity  School  that  they  wanted 
to  get,  and  that  the  Belmore  Bill  would  give  them, 
was  a Divinity  School  such  as  no  University  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  possessed— that  the  Church  of 
England  had  no  such  School,  and  that  it  would  be 
a denominational  College  and  nothing  else.  Three 
Bishops  spoke  in  support  of  our  amendment,  and, 
although  in  their  speeches  they  showed  that  they 
were  very  sore  at  what  had  occurred,  not  one  sug- 
gested that  they  would  not  keep  up  the  connection 
if  they  could.  Mr.  Knox  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  motion.  Then  the  amendment  was 
passed  as  a substantive  motion  with  the  following  ad- 
dition : — “ And  in  parrying  out  this  resolution,  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  be  authorised  to  nominate 
a committee  of  members  of  the  Bench  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  to  assist  them,  if  they  think  it 
desirable  to  do  so.”  That  motion  was  unanimously 
passed,  and  what  I am  anxious  that  you  should  un- 
derstand is  that  there  was  a joining  of  issue  directly 
in  a very  crowded  House  on  that  despondent  message 
from  the  Bishops,  and  that  the  Synod  has  never  been 
despondent  upon  this  matter.  The  Senate  threw  the 
Belmore  proposal  out  at  once,  in  1879,  and  in  1904, 
that  was  the  course  the  Synod  took.  That  was 
followed  by  a meeting  with  the  Board,  and  you 
will  find  that  also  in  our  paper  at  page  97. 
You  will  not  understand  the  proposals  then  made  as 
being  m any  way  proposals  that  could  possibly  be 
thought  a settlement  of  the  question ; they  were  pro- 
posals to  enable  us  to  go  on  as  we  were  for  the 
present  until  some  change  should  occur.  The  first  of 
them  was  a proposal  that  whenever  matters  affecting 
the  Divinity  School  were  being  considered  the  power 
which  the  statutes  give  the  Board  of  calling  up 
Junior  Fellows  in  order  of  seniority  should  be  used 
and  that  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
should  withdraw,  and  the  next  Junior  Fellow  be 
called  up.  I do  not  mind  saying  now  that,  speaking 
for  myself,  I was  of  opinion  there  was  no  power  to 
do  that,  because,  if  it  happened  that  the-  first  Junior 
rellow  was  a Moravian,  if  he  chose  to  come  in,  I do 
not  see  how  they  could  put  him  out,  or  indeed,’  how 


if  there  were  one  on  the  Board  already,  they  could 
make  him  withdraw.  They  answered  that  afterwards 
by  saying  that  there  were  “ statutable  difficulties,” 
and,  speaking  for  myself,  I think  there  were.  The 
second  proposal  was  that  whenever  there  were  ap- 

ointments  they  should  allow  the  two  Archbishops 

ecause  it  was  thought  that  would  be  the  more  con- 
venient way — to  communicate  with  the  Board  and 
give  their  opinions  as  regards  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates.  On  that  the  Board  divided  equally, 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  four  clerical  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  voted  against  the  Church,  because 
they  considered  themselves,  I suppose,  quite  as  good 
theologians  as  any  Bishops ; but  the  four  laymen 
were  willing,  and  so  it  was  left  an  even  balance. 
The  third  proposal  was  in  regard  to  changes  in  the 
curriculum — that  these  should  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration merely,  to  the  two  Archbishops  as  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  There 
was  some  little  difficulty  in  doing  that  except  through 
the  Regius  Professor,  and  that  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  your  Commission  was  appointed.  Now,  we 
have  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Provost. 
As  regards  those  proposals,  I was  anxious  to  let 
you  see  the  machinery  about  the  proposal  that 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  should  represent  the 
Church.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are 
members  of  the  Synod  who  would  desire  that  there 
should  be  some  representation  of  the  Synod  itself.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Synod  is  a 
legislative  body;  that  it  is  so  restricted  about  orders 
agreeing  with  each  other  and  that  sort  of  thing  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out  an  election 
through  it.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  represent  the  Church  the  Synod,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  right  to  do  it,  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  action  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  I can 
easily  see  very  great  inconvenience  in  giving  it  a direct 
power — or  duty  rather  it  would  be— of  interfering. 
Therefore,  speaking  for  myself,  and  only  for  myself, 

I should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  we  were  represented 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops ; and  you  will  re- 
member I read  you  a resolution  of  the  Synod  itself, 
unanimously  passed  in  1879,  declaring  that  it  recog- 
nised the  Bishops  as  a body  that  had  the  confidence 
of  the  Church. 

2269.  You  would  not  propose  to  alter  that  sugges- 
tion that  three  should  be  chosen  by  the  Bishops?— 
If  you  ask  me  to  answer  that  question,  my  reply  is 
that  I will  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

2270.  That  is  a very  good  practice? — Whether  the 
Provo6t  oould  carry  it  out  or  not  is  another  matter, 
but  it  goes  beyond  what  I have  already  given  you 
evidence  the  Synod  was  willing  to  accept  on  previous 
occasions. 

2271.  Then,  there  is  an  important  point  raised  as 
to  the  residential  character  of  the  College.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  know  the  actual  working  of  what 
he  proposes  there  ? — He  proposes  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  should  be  the  Visitor  in  matters  of 
doctrine. 

2272.  The  Visitor  generally,  does  he  not? — I 
thought  he  said  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

Chairman. — Oh,  yes,  I see  that  is  so ; I beg  your 
pardon. 

2273.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — But  that  the  ordinary 
Visitor  of  the  College  is  to  have  charge  of  everything 
except  doctrine  ?— That  is  rather  what  I understood. 
Of  course  this  evidence  of  the  Provost  was  given  since 
our  Committee  met,  and  therefore  I cannot  possibly 
be  speaking  for  anyone  but  myself  in  reference  to  it. 

2274.  Chairman. — Still,  we  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  ? — [ have  already  shown  you  what  the  Church 
legislation  is  about  doctrine.  Some  of  our  friends  in 
England,  I suppose,  think  we  have  got  no  discipline, 
but  I want  to  show  you  what  it  is.  The  8th  chapter 
°f.  our  Constitution  regulates  all  our  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  I have  shown  you  that  we  have  a statu- 
tory power  of  governing  on  the  basis  of  contract,  and 
machinery  for  special  courts  which  can  administer 
and  enforce  the  law  of  contract  amongst  ourselves. 

2275.  'Lord  Chief  Baron. — As  a voluntary  Church? 
—As  a voluntary  Church,  but  one  that  has  a 
domestic  court  with  jurisdiction  enforceable  in  the 
temporal  courts.  The  court  of  the  General  Synod  is 
constituted  of  three  ecclesiastical  and  four  lay 
Judges,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  Representative 
Body  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  and  then  they 
have  to  get  somebody  else.  ' (23)  “The  three  eccle- 
siastical judges  shall  be  the  three  members  of  the 
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House  of  Bishops,  first  in  order  of  precedence,  who  from  the  Provost— the  Dean  will  probably  be  able  n 

may  be  able  to  attend.”  “ The  four  lay  judges  to  tell  you— whether  the  money  that  is  at  present 

shall  be  the  persons  first  in  order  upon  the  list  of  spent  upon  the  Divinity  School  is  sufficient  for  its  Oct.  22,  1900. 

lay  judges  elected  by  the  General  Synod  as  hereinafter  purposes  or  not  ? If  it  is,  the  Provost  has  no  right  to  — 

provided,  who  may  be  able  to  attend.”  And  this  is  the  get  money  from  us,  and  to  withdraw  money  from  the  £he  R*ght,. 

qualification  for  them Every  person,  being  a purposes  to  which  it  is  at  present  devoted  under  the  ?™^r®rald 

member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  holds  or  shall  existing  law,  and  to  economise  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ,n7’ 

have  held  the  office  of  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  Divinity  School  for  providing  instruction  in  chemistry  The VervRev 

of  Judicature,  or  of  a Recorder  in  Ireland,  or  who,  or  anything  else  for  which  he  wants  money.  I think  j.  h,  Bernard’ 

being  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  counsel,  shall  have  held  that  the  strength  of  the  Provost’s  whole  position  is  d!d.  ’ 

for  five  years  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  a Diocesan  given  away  if  he  contends  that  the  teaching  given 

Court  in  Ireland  ” (every  Bishop  lias  a lay  Chan-  in  the  Divinity  School  is  not  given  as  part  of  the 

eellor  here),  “ shall  be  qualified  for  election  as  a lay  education  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Trinity  College  to 

judge.”  The  whole  list  of  judges  who  are  qualified  provide  for  its  students.  He  puts  as  a consideration 

is  submitted  to  the  Synod,  and  ten  are  elected,  and  a share  of  the  Government,  but  a share  of  the  govern- 

the  judges  can  always  arrange  among  themselves  as  ment  is  not  property  of  value ; it  is  a duty  which  we 

to  who  shall  attend;  the  first  seven  to  answer  when  are  asked  to  undertake  for  the  purpose  of  making 

the  roll  is  called  form  the  court.  No  Church  Court  the  Divinity  School  more  efficient.  Why  should  we 

has  any  jurisdiction  in  any  matter  involving  doctrine  pay  for  that  ? I may  mention  that  we  do  pay  some- 

or  ritual  or  the  status  of  a clergyman  except  the  thing  already,  under  an  arrangement  that  has  been 

Court  of  the  General  Synod,  and  on  any  question  in  force  for  a great  number  of  years ; we  provide 

which  involves  the  consideration  of  doctrine  or  ritual  for  a Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  who  has  to 

or  the  status  of  a clergyman,  a majority  of  the  teach  the  practical  details,  of  a young  clergyman’s 

ecclesiastical  judges  (that  is  of  the  three  Bishops)  is  work.  I thought  it  was  fair  enough  that  the  College 

necessary  to  a judgment.  Therefore,  on  any  question  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  that.  That  is  done  by 

of  doctrine,  supposing  that  this  appeal  from  the  the  Church  now,  and  do  not  take  me  as  having  any 

Visitor  is  given,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  mandate  to  say  that  if  any  further  Professor  was 

be  a decision  except  one  that  has  the  authority  of  a wanted  the  Church  would  not  be  willing  to  give 

majority  of  two  out  of  the  three  Bishops.  something  towards  providing  for  that  need. 

2276.  Chairman. — That,  I suppose,  would  be  in  2279.  That  is  not  the  point  put  forward  by  the 

your  personal  opinion  eatisfactory  ? — I think  so.  As  Provost  ? — It  is  not,  but  I do  say,  as  a lawyer,  that 
to  its  being  satisfactory,  I can  only  judge  by  results.  I cannot  follow  how,  if  this  Divinity  School  is  part 
Tou  have  had  in  England  a Commission  endeavouring  of  Trinity  College,  the  Provost  can  ask  the  Church 
to  arrange  what  they  call  the  “ disorders  ” of  the  to  give  him  money  to  work  it — he  has  no  claim 
English  Church.  The  Court  of  the  General  against  it. 

Synod  has  sat  very  frequently ; there  is  a power  of  2280.  Lonp  Chief  Bason. — Any  possible  claim  they 

referring  questions  of  law  to  us,  and  the  Court  meets  have  is  against  students  individually — they  do  not 

generally  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a year ; claim  that  ?— They  do  not  claim  it  because'  the  stu- 

but  we  have  also  had  to  deal  on  two  occasions  with  dents  are  paying  them  already. 

charges  against  clergy  which  involved  doctrine.  It  2281.  I put  the  very  question  to  the  Provost— is  it 
is  a singular  thing  that  the  first  was  a case  in  because  they  lose  students? — No,  because  the 
which  the  charge  against  the  clergyman  was  one  of  Divinity  School  is  only  one  of  the  Professional 
preaching  false  doctrine — in  our.  sense  of  the  phrase  Schools,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  pays  its  own 
—that  is,  preaching  that  the  Roman  Catholic  way.  The  fees  of  the  Divinity  School  are  more  than 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass  was  identical  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  whole  School, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  2282.  That  is  the  Arts  fees  ? — Yes,  but  the  fees 
was  found  to  be  false  doctrine.  He  was  duly  warned  cover  both  Arts  and  Divinity. 

by  the  Bishop,  but  declined  to  withdraw  what  he  had  There  is  a little  matter  I had  forgotten  to  give  you 
said,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  benefice  by  a decree  about  the  Presbyterians,  and  I think  it  is  not 
of  the  court.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a clergyman  unimportant.  I looked  through  the  percentages 
who  was  of  quite  the  other  way  of  thinking,  and  who  ip  your  Report,  page  21,*  and  I told  you  the 
thought  that  all  matters  of  ritual  were  trifling.  He  distribution  of  the  Presbyterians — that  there  were 
refused  to  wear  a surplice,  and  he  refused  to  conform  425,526  of  them  in  Ulster — and  now,  please  fol- 
to  the  services  of  the  Church ; he  was  brought  up  low  this.  If  you  look  at  the  Report,  page  21, 
for  that  and  found  guilty  of  it,  and,  as  he  declined  to  you  'vill  see  that  Ulster,  on  the  average  of  a 
amend  his  ways,  he  also  was  deprived  of  hie  benefice,  certain  number  of  years,  sends  to  the  College  only 
Therefore,  when  the  Provost  proposes  that  charges  of  fifty  students  out  of  253.  Thei*e  are  two  reasons  for 
that  sort,  if  they  arise,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  tlrat.  One  of  them  is  that  they  have  Belfast 
Court  of  General  Synod,  he  is  proposing  to  submit  it  College,  and  most  of  them  go  there ; but  the  other  is 
to  a tribunal  which  is  in  working  order,  and  which  (1  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  case)  that  the  great 
hopes  to  continue  to  work  whenever  occasion  arises  ; majority  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Ireland  go 
and  we  have  absolutely  none,  up  to  the  present,  of  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 

those  difficulties  which  appear  to  have  arisen  among  g®t  what  they  want  at  home,  and  do  not  belong  to 

the  Bishops  in  England  in  regal'd  to  cases  of  doctrine  the  class  which  requires  the  old-fashioned  classical 
or  discipline.  and  literary  training  that  Trinity  College  (so  far  as 

2277.  You  rather  approve,  if  I follow  you  rightly,  it  is  old-fashioned)  provides.  The  Ulster  Protestants 

of  the  Church  having  control  of  the  Divinity  School  ? as  a whole  are  823,273  strong.  They,  send  an  average 
-—Certainly,  control  consistent  with  preserving  the  °f  fifty  students  altogether  in  the  year,  and  of  those 
connection  with  the  University  and  College ; if  you  823,000,  425,000  are  Presbyterians.  The  other  three 
have  a control  I think  it  might  be  cognisable  by  the  provinces  send  the  remaining  203,  and  in  those  three 
constituted  tribunal  of  the  Church  which  is  interested  provinces  there  are  only  17,750  Presbyterians 
111  the  question.  altogether.  During  the  last  six  years  only  6 per  cent. 

2278.  And  I think  that  what  the  Provost  proposes  °f  the  students  have  been  Presbyterians.  It  is  a 

meets  your  views  rather  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  mere  deduction  from  these  figures  that  the  total 

saying  that  it  does.  Now  we  come  to  his  demand  of  number  of  Presbyterian  students  that  could  be 

money  I do  not  understand  that,  and.  I will  tell  affected  in  any  way,  by  cutting  away  the  Divinity 
you  why.  I have  shown  you  that,  of  all  the  students  School  would  be  about  three,  and  I do  not  think 
™ E°  through  the  Divinity  School,  only  two-fifths  they  would  be  so  many.  Mr.  Kelleher  is  a great 
or  thereabouts  go  into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  mathematician,  and  I am  not,  but  I think  that  is. 

i therefore  I hold  that  under  no  circumstances  according  to  Cocker.  So  that  really,  on  the  whole, 
fnT  Church  contribute  more  than  two-fifths  the  Presbyterians,  who  alone  demand  the  secularisa- 
??  Jhe  cost  of  teaching.  But  I do  not  stand  on  tion  of  Dublin  University,  have  hardly  any  interest 
mat.  My  point  is  this— that  the  teaching  of  the  in  the  matter. 

lvinity  School  and  the  teaching  of  the  other  pro-  I have  now  put  the  case  as  fully  as  I can.  It  -n- 
Mssional  schools  at  Trinity  College  are  on  exactly  the  volves  the  question  whether  we  are  to  have  forced 

same  basis,  and  in  the  teaching  of  law  or  physic  it  uPon  us  what  Cardinal  Manning  put  first  amongst 

“ not  f°r  the  people  who  get  the  benefit  of  the  the  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  his  Church  in 

services  of  doctors  or  of  lawyers  to  pay  for  providing  England — whether  we  are  to  have  “ Clero  ne  colio 

that  teaching  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  College  ne  civile.”  We  have  now  a Clergy  who,  to  a pro- 
to provide.  To  come  to  detail,  I should  like  to  know  portion  and.  a degree,  that  I say  are  second 

•Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  page  21. 
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to  none,  are  an  educated  company  of  Christian 
gentlemen.  We  have  got  that  through  the  con- 
nection of  this  Divinity  School  with  the  University 
of  Dublin  from  its  first  foundation,  and  you  cannot 
shake  that  foundation  without  shaking  the  whole 
structure.  I have  shown  you  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  business,  through  all  this  stormy 
time  of  Disestablishment  that-  we  have  passed  through, 
up  to  the  time  when  we  aTe  now,  I believe,  a more 
lively  and  living  Church  than  we  ever  were,  the  whole 
source  and  cement  of  the  concord  that  exists  between 
the  laymen  and  the  clerics,  and  also  the  whole 
manner  of  the  working  of  our  institution,  depend  on 
the  character  of  our  clergy  ; and  I hold  the  character 
of  our  clergy  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fact  that 
more  than'”ninety  per  cent,  of  them  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  connection  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  sever. 

2283.  Chairman. — Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
for  you,  Mr.  Dean,  to  add  anything  you  desire  to 
add  before  we  proceed  to  ask  any  questions.  (Dean 
Bernard) : — I do  not  think  I need  speak  in  any  detail 
on  the  larger  questions  which  the  Lord  Justice  has 
treated,  but  there  are  certain  points  upon 

which  he  has  not  touched,  or  has  only  lightly 
touched,  that  I should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a word  or  two  about.  I do  not  de- 
sire to  amplify  or  take  up  time  unduly,  and  if  I 
go  on  at  too  great  length  I hope  I shall  be  stopped.  I 
call  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College  is  in  one  respect 
unlike  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  inasmuch  as 
not  only  does  it  provide  a school  of  scientific  theology, 
but  also  it  provides  a training  college  for  Irish  clergy- 
men. The  Syllabus  of  the  Divinity  School,  which  I 
hand  in,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  calendar,  will, 
I think,  sufficiently  prove  that  without  my  going  into 
further  details.  There  are  not  only  the  lectures  of 
Professors  which  the  men  may  attend  or  not  as 
they  please,  but  there  are  a large  number  of  lectures 
given  by  our  Assistant  Divinity  Lecturers,  as  they 
are  styled,  and  instruction  is  given  in  preaching  and 
in  public  speaking,  while  the  debates  of  the  Theo- 
logical Society  enable  men  to  get  some  practice  in  ex- 
tempore speaking.  So  that  in  all  these  ways  we  try 
to  do  some  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  a theological 
training  college,  as  well  as  the  work  which  more 
strictly  belongs  to  a Faculty  of  Theology,  and  because 
of  that  two-fold  function  the  loss  to  the  Church  would 
be  found  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  Ireland  if  the 
Divinity  School  were  separated  from  the  University 
than  in  the  case  of  a corresponding  change  at  Oxford 
or  at  Cambridge.  It  is  not  altogether  a good  thing, 
perhaps,  to  try  to  combine  the  two  functions  in  one 
institution — there  are  certain  difficulties — but  the 
simple  reason  why  we  do  so  in  Ireland  is  because  of 
the  poverty  of  our  men.  And  this  is  the  point — if 
the  Divinity  School  is  separated  from  the  University 
in  future  a large  number  of  clergy  on  the  one  hand 
will  be  ordained  without  University  Degrees,  because, 
during  their  student  period  they  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  teaching  at  a theological  college  and  teaching 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  well,  so  that  there  wifi 
be  a direct  loss  to  the  ChuTch : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a direct  loss  to  the  University,  because  a 
certain  number  of  men  will  choose  Tather  to  go  to  the 
Theological  College  than  to  the  University,  and  so 
the  University  will  lose  their  fees ; there  "will  be  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  students  as  well  as  a 
loss  to  the  College  and  the  Church  if  the  Divinity 
School  is  separated  from  Trinity  College.  In  the 
second  place,  as  to  the  numbers  of  students  who  have 
attended  the  Divinity  School.  I was  asked  that-  ques- 
tion, and  I have  prepared  a return*  which,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  convenient  if  I now  hand  in  (handing  in  the 
same)  showing  the  number  of  divinity  students  for 
the  past  thirty-six  years— that  is  since  the  Dis- 
establishment. I need  not  read  the  figures,  but, 
roughly  speaking,  it  comes  to  this.  The  numbers 
were  comparatively  small  after  Disestablishment ; they 
began  steadily  to  go  up  about  the  year  1880. 

2284.  What  were  they  in  1868,  say?— I have  not 
brought  the  figures  with  me  before  that,  but  they 
were  smaller, — I should  think  the  total  was  about 
eighty  in  the  year  1868,  speaking  from  memory. 

2285.  I was  taking  1868  as  being  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1869?— I do  not  think  the  numbers 
would  differ  materially,  because  it  was  expected  that 
something  of  the  kind  would  happen.  But  the 
numbers  of  the  Divinity  School  touched  the  maximum 


in  the  year  1895,  when  they  reached  a total  higher 
than  had  been  reached  for  forty  years  previously, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  make  out,  than  had  ever  been 
reached.  In  that  year  there  were  146  men  who  got 
credit  for  Michaelmas  term  both  in  the  senior  and 
in  the  junior  class — eighty-six  in  the  junior  and  sixty 
in  the  senior.  After  that  the  numbers  began  to  go 
down  again  slowly.  That  was  the  zenith,  and  they 
have  since  gone  down  again  ; and  last  year  they  were 
very  low.  I have  got  all  the  figures  here,  and  they 
roughly  run  between  ninety,  one  hundred,  eighty, 
seventy ; they  went  down  to  seventy-three  in  1905. 
They  were  very  low  in  1905,  and  there  were  in  fact 
only  three  years  since  1870  when  the  numbers  had 
been  so  low — viz.,  1871,  1873,  and  1880.  In  addition 
to  those  figures  there  have  to  be  reckoned  a certain 
number  of  men  who  failed  to  get  through  term,  and 
also  men  reading  for  divinity  examinations.  These 
numbers  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  probably 
they  would  increase  these  totals  by  about  thirty  in 
each  year;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  ’as  men  do  not  enter  the  Divinity  School,  as  a 
rule,  until  their  Senior  Freshman  year  is  over,  many 
intending  divinity  students  are  always  to  be  found  on 
the  books  of  the  College — the  number  at  present  being, 

I should  say,  not  less  than  seventy. 

2286.  How  do  you  account  for  the  decline  since 
1895  ? — Mainly,  I think,  by  two  causes.  The  one  is  a 
large  cause  which  applies  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
ana  to  other  similar  institutions.  There  was  ex- 
perienced for  many  years  in  England  a diminution  in 
the  supply  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  Whatever 
the  causes  were  which  led  to  that,  they  are  now  affect- 
ing the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  currents  of  public 
opinion  take  some  time  to  reach  the  Irish  coast,  and 
we  always  find  that  what  people  are  thinking  about 
in  England  does  not  reach  Ireland  until  some  years 
later ; and  the  period  of  depression  in  England  was 
almost  coincident  with  our  maximum  period  (1895). 
I think  that  depression  has  now  reached  us,  and  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  face  it  for  some  time  to  come ; 
but  I hope  that  as  it  has  been  in  England  so  it  will 
be  with  us,  and  that  there  will  be  a recovery.  That 
is  one  cause,  and  I think  the  principal  cause,  of  the 
diminution,  but  I cannot  conceal  from  myself,  speak- 
ing personally  only,  that  another  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  that  Trinity 
College  is  becoming  rapidly  more  and  more  secular— 
the  feeling,  in  fact,  which  has  found  expression  in 
this  Memorial  which  we  support,  and  in  some  of  the 
Statements  that  are  printed  in  the  Appendix,  is  grow- 
ing, that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  clerical 
Fellows  (only  four  having  been  elected  in  forty  yeare) 
has  had  an  eSect  upon  the  atmosphere  of  Trinity 
College.  It  is  also  felt  that  a subordinate  place  is 
assigned  in  the  College  routine  to  Theological  instruc- 
tion— what  we  call  catechetical  instruction — as  com- 
pared with  what  used  formerly  to  be  assigned,  and 
also  to  the  Chapel  services.  Upon  both  points  I wish 
to  say  a word  later  on,  but  just  briefly  I would  say 
that  I think  the  second  reason  for  the  diminution  in 
the  numbers  has  been  that  there  has  not  been  that 
confidence  in  the:  government  of  the  Divinity  School 
during  the  last  few  years  that  there  was  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I do  not  know  that  I need 
trouble  the  Commission  by  giving  over  again  the 
reasons  which  led  the  Church  to  consider  that  some 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  Divinity  School  is  necessary.  It  is  set  forth  fully 
in  the  Memorial,  and  I flunk  it  would  be  taking  up 
too  much  time  for  me  to  deal  with  it  now. 

_ 2287.  I think  that  is  admitted  on  both  sides?— 
Yes,  but  I should  like  to  speak  about  these  changed 
conditions  in  an  aspect  which  I think  has  not  received 
sufficient  prominence.  I speak  now  as  a Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  what  I feel  is  that  the  most  serious 
change  is  not  so  much  the  change  in  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  the  members  of  the  Board  as  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  expert  members  on  that  Board. 
Formerly  the  members  were  all  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
had  expert  knowledge,  presumably,  of  the  needs  of 
theological  study.  They  have  not  got  that  now  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  present  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  me  fully  to  recognise  that  theology  is  a science 
which  requires  expert  treatment  just  as  much  as  other 
sciences.  I do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail,  but  I will 
just  give  one  illustration  which  I think  will  set  forth 
what  I mean.  There  is  a prize  in  Trinity  College 
called  the  Elrington  Theological  Prize,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  prizes  that  we 
age  370. 
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have  got.  It  is  for  the  best  theological  essay  by 
graduates  of  seven  years’  standing  on  some  technical 
theological  subject.  The  subjects  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  been  these — a study  of  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy ; the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel ; the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  the  Kindred 
Literature.  You  will  see  that  the  subjects  are 
abstruse,  and  would  require  expert  knowledge  to  deal 
with  them.  Now  we  have  a curious  survival  from 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  examiners  who  examine  these 
essays.  They  are  the  Provost,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferns.  Now,  as  long  as 
the  Provost  was  a theologian,  trained  in  theology,  that 
worked  very  well,  particularly  as  in  the  past  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  did  not  examine  at  all,  or  examined 
by  deputy ; but  now  we  are  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  a Board  examining  most  important 
theological  prize  essays  on  these  obscure  and  difficult 
topics,  topics  upon  which  I think  the  Commission 
will  recognise  non-theologians  could  hardly  be  com- 
petent to  pronounce — we  have,  I say,  the  spectacle 
of  a Board  pronouncing  judgment  upon  these  essays, 
two  of  the  members  of  which  Board  are  non-expert. 

2288.  You  say  the  Regius  Professor,  the  Provost, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  ? — Yes. 

2289.  Then  two  are  clergymen  ? — But  a clergyman 
is  not  necessarily  a theologian. 

2290.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a layman  is  not  neces- 
sarily not  a theologian  ? — No  ; and  it  is  not  a satis- 
factory state  of  things  that  out  of  three  examiners 
there  may  be  two  who  have  no  expert  knowledge  what- 
ever, and  in  point  of  fact  I think  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted, if  the  question  were  asked,  that  in  the  present 
case  two  out  of  the  three  are  not  experts. 

2291.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — That  is  a question  of  a 
private  trust,  and  it  could  only  be  altered  by  Parlia- 
ment ; is  not  that  so  ? — It  could  only  be  altered  in 
theory  by  going  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  it 
could  be  altered  in  practice  if  the  simple  usage  were 
adopted  which  used  to  be  adopted  years  ago,  of 
appointing  deputies  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

2292.  Chairman. — But  surely  a thing  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  done  by  deputy  ? — Well,  the  late  Pro- 
vost, when  he  got  old,  found  the  burden  too  great, 
and  he  always  asked  some  theologian  about  the  place 
to  act  for  him. 

2293.  I should  have  thought  that  that  was  one  of 
the  things  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated? — He  did 
not  give  his  vote  away,  but  he  acted  upon  the  report 
of  an  assessor. 

2294.  I should  not  like  to  countenance  any  system 
which  made  that  an  essential  condition — a system 
which  delegated  a duty  of  that  sort? — I must  have 
expressed  myself  very  badly;  I did  not  mean  to 
suggest  that— I only  meant  to  say  to  have  a system 
in  practice  such  as  I have  described  seems  to  me  to 
betray  an  inadequate  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the'  Divinity  School  that  theology 
is  a science  just  as  much  as  medicine  or  law,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  absurd  for  a non-theologian  to  examine 
essays  on  the  “ Apostolical  Constitutions  and  the  Kin- 
dred Literature  ” as  it  would  be  for  a boy  who  had  just 
gone  through  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  to  examine 
for  a Fellowship  in  Mathematics.  I only  put  that 
+S  i^ustr?'ti?n  to  suggest  what  I want  to  suggest 

i , Commission — that  the  need  for  the  future  iq 
not  only  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School  should 
be  composed  of  men  in  the  Church’s  confidence,  but 
composed  of  men  who  will  treat  theology  as  an 
expert  science.  Then,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Governing  Body  which  is  proposed  by  the  Provost, 

may  say  first  that  the  mandate  which  the  Synod 
fas  given  the  Lord  Justice  and  myself  in  this  matter 
is  on  page  eighty-five ; we  ask  that  the  new  Govera- 
ing  iiody  shall  have  three  characteristics— that  it  shall 
09  W academic,  (2)  expert,  and  (3)  episcopal.  Those 
only  three  things  that  .are  said. 

^ And,  the  Provost’s  suggestions  satisfy  those 
do  they  not?— Yes,  very  largely,  but  I 
md  like  to  repeat  that  the  Synod  have  not  asked 
rnrough  us  for  a representation  of  the  Synod  as  such, 
or  has  it  passed  a resolution  asking  for  that.  That 
it  „ would  he  disastrous  on  two  grounds— first, 
n would  nsninr  the  scope  of  the  school ; a school  that 
was  under  the  control  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
not  command  the  confidence  of  the 
who  R Bls“0Ps  or  °f  English  theologians  generally 
T~?  ^Te  a much  wider  outlook  than  the  Church  of 
I am  sure  that  to  place  the  Divinity 
•Appendix  to  First  Report 


School  of  Trinity  College  under  the  control  of  such  a 
body  would  greatly  diminish  its  usefulness.  Further- 
more, I am  particularly  anxious  to  say  this — that  it  < 
would  be  a Governing  Body  to  which  no  self-respect-  , 
ing  Professor  could  submit  himself,  because,  if  the  ; 
lectures  of  a Professor  of  Divinity,  and  his  text-books, 
were  to  be  reviewed  as  a rule  by  a public  assembly  j 
such  as  the  General  Synod,  he  would  be  placed  in  a r 
quite  intolerable  position;  and  I may  perhaps  be  ; 
allowed  to  say  that,  as  at  present  advised,  speaking  i 
as  a Professor  of  Divinity  and  as  holding  a life  office, 
while  I would  be  willing  to  transfer  my  allegiance  to 
a Governing  Body  such  as  the  Provost  has  described, 

I would  not  be  prepared  to  transfer  it  to  ia  body 
which  had  upon  it  members  of  the  Synod  as  such, 
because  that  would  give  the  right  to  ‘the  Synod  to 
review  my  acts  and  my  books. 

2296.  Are  you  not  now  rather  arguing  against  a 
proposal  which  is  not  made  ?— Very  well ; I will  not 
pursue  that.  About  the  Provost’s  scheme  then ; the 
only  modifications  I would  wish  to  make  in  that 
would  be  these.  I note  first  that  when  he  is  speaking 
of  the  representative  to  be  chosen  by  the  assistants  to 
t'le  Professors,  together  with  the  Professors  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  and  Biblical  Greek,  he  omits  the 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology— I do  not  know  why— 
and  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  also  seems  to  be  ex- 
cluded. It  would  be  better,  I think,  to  say  “one 
to  be  chosen  by  all  the  Professors  and  lecturers  in 
the  school,  exclusive  of  the  two  who  hold  office  ex- 
officio." 

2297.  Is  the  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  the  only 
omitted  Professor  in  the  Divinity  School  ?— Yes,  that 
is  the  only  Professorship  to  which  the  appointment  is 
made  by  the  Bishops.  It  is  a Professorship  with  a 
private  foundation,  and  appointment  to  it  is  made 
by  the  Bishops.  As  to  whether  the  Archbishop  of 

• Dublin  should  be  the  Visitor,  I think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan,  but  whether  it  is  usual  or  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent  to  have  an  appeal  from  the 
Visitor  I do  not  know.  I thought  the  usual  thing 
was  to  have  an  appeal  to  the  Visitor  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  and  not  an  appeal  from  him.  I should 
have  thought  a better  proposal  for  appeals  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Professors  of 
Divinity  put  forward  in  a statement  which  they  sent 
to  the  late  Provost  ' some  years  ago  (it  is  printed 
on  page  99),*  in  which  we  contemplated  a sub-com- 
mittee  of  the  Divinity  School  Council  to  deal  with 
details,  and  then  we  suggested  that  anv  act  either  of 
this  sub-committee  or  of  an  individual  Professor  mi*ht 
be  appealed  against  by  the  Council  to  the  Visitor, 
viz.,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  That  is  the  difficulty 
that  I feel— that  you  cannot  have  an  appeal  from  the 
Visitor.  ( Lord  Justice  FitzGihbon).—' The  final 

authority  for  temporal  purposes,  as  lias  been  ex- 
plained, is  the  Court  of  General  Synod,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, any  Bishop  can  bring  forward  a charge  against  a 
clergyman  for  false  doctrine,  and  so  can  a certain 
number  of  laymen  ; but  what  I understand  the  Dean 
is  putting  is  whether  anv  question  as  to  teaching 
being  doetrinally  correct  should  be  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  final  tribunal  of  the  Church,  and  this,  as  I 
explained,  would  necessarily  include  a majority  of 
Bishops. 

2298.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— But  it  is  to  a court,  the 
majority  of  which  are  laymen  1— Yes,  but  a majority 
which  cannot  carry  a judgment.  In  any  case  in- 
volving doctrine  or  ritual,  or  affecting  the  status  of 
a clergyman,  the  judgment  of  the  court  must  include 
that  of  a majority  of  three  Bishops. 

2299.  Chairman.— There  is  a goad  deal  of  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  create  any  further 
appeal  upon  such  a question  ?— (Dean.  Bernard)— J 
think  it  would  lie  a very  serious  x-hing  to  create  a Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  more  particularly  to  give  it  to  anyone  who 
thought  himself  aggrieved  by  his  judgment.  I think 
the  Provost’s  proposal  is  undesirable  in  that  respect. 
(Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon ) — If  the  Archbishop 
doubted  his  own  judgment  in  any  instance  he  would 
have  power  under  our  Constitution  to  state  a Case 
for  tlie  Court  of  the  General  Synod.  ( Bean  Bernard) 

— With  that  proviso  I think  the  constitution 
suggested  by  the  Provost  admirable,  and  I am 
quite  prepared  toi  accept  it.  But  he  states  one  thing 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  paragraph  which  has  been 
submitted  to  me  which  I do  not  quite  follow.  If  I 
understand  his  suggestion  aright,  he  would  not"  give  a 
(Cd  3176),  1906,  page  99. 
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place  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  to  the 
representative  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  although  he 
5-  would  be  prepared  to  do  something  of  the  sort  in  re- 
gard to  Medicine  or  Law. 

2300.  Lobd  Chief  Baron. — That  is  what  he  said  ? — I 
hold  it  essential  that  a representative  of  the  Divinity 
School  should  be  on  the  ultimate  Governing  Body,  in 

7.  order  that  when  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
a,  the  Divinity  School  Committee  come  before  that 
Governing  Body  for  ratification  there  should  be  a 
spokesman  or  representative  of  the  Divinity  School 
upon  the  Body  which  has  finally  to  deal  with  them.  I 
think  whatever  applies  to  the  Medical  School  in  that 
case  applies  to  tho  Divinity  School  also.  Then,  I need 
not  go  into  the  question  of  the  money  payment,  further 
than  this,  that  if  the  Provost  meant  by  a claim  for 
money  that  the  additional  provision  which  the  Church 
made  should  be  devoted  to  payment  of  additional  Pro- 
fessors it  would  be  extremely  desirable  t-o  have  one  or 
two  new  Professors. 

2301.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  that  is  his  point  ? — 
The  only  other  matter  is  page  eight-five.*  We  have 
spoken  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  students 
of  our  own  faith,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  the 
present  members  of  the  University ; and  it  seems  to 
me  extremely  desirable  that  the  regulations  for  Chapel 
attendance  and  for  theological  instruction — what  we 
call  Catechetical  Lectures — should  be  placed  under  the 
same  Council  as  deals  with  the  Divinity  School ; the 
same  reasons  and  the  same  arguments  will  apply — that 
the  persons  who  are  to  look  after  these  matters  ought 
to  be  people  in  whom  the  Church  as  a whole  has  con- 
fidence. 

2302.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Chapel  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  this  Body? — Oh,  yes. 

2303.  The  selection  of  preachers?— Yes.  At  present 
the  Church  lias  no  security  that  the  preachers  selected 
shall  be  loyal  members  of  the  Church — no  security 
whatever.  At  least  once  I remember  a suggestion  was 
thrown  out  that  one  of  the  University  preachers  should 
belong  to  another  denomination.  Whether  that  would 
be  wise  or  not  I do  not  now  say,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
a thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a body  in  which  the  Church  has'  confidence. 
At  present  the  preachers  are  selected  by  no  such  body. 

2304.  They  are  selected  by  the  Provost,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  re- 
gards his  selection — I do  not  make  that  suggestion,  But 
I do  suggest  that  it  might  be,  conceivably,  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable.  A most  unfortunate 
selection  might  be  made  at  any  moment. 

2305.  The  Provost  may  be  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation or  of  none?— Or  of  none — which  is  the  really 
serious  danger.  I feel  in  fact  that  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Chapel  ought  either  to  be  the  Provost  himself,  if  lie 
is  in  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

2306.  That  is  a serious  detraction  from  the  position 
of  Provost,  is  it  not? — Yes,  but  I do  not  see  any  other 
way  out  of  it  if  the  Chapel  ministrations  are  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a way  as  will  command  public  con- 
fidence. No  doubt  the  Chapel  is  not  only  for  the 
Divinity  Students,  but  it  is  specially  for  them ; they 
must  attend,  and  the  Divinity  School  has  a special  in- 
terest in  securing  that  the  ministrations  of  religion 
which  are  there  provided  shall  be  acceptable  and  bene- 
ficial to  their  spiritual  life,  and  also  that  the  teaching 
shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

2307.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I understand.  Lord  Jus- 
tice, that  your  evidence  has  been  advisedly  and  de- 
liberately confined,  upon  this  occasion,  to  the  question 
of  tho  Divinity  School? — ( Lnrd  Justice  FitzGibbon) — 
Yes  ; the  communication  I received  from  your  Com- 
mission was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  to  be  examined 
to-day  “on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity  School.” 

2308.  We  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  later  on,  when  I can  ask  you  some  questions  about 
the  Law  School  ?— Certainly,  but  I wish  to  say  that 
I myself  desired,  as  far  as  I possibly  could,  to  keep 
this  Divinity  School  question  entirely  separate  from 
any  other  question  simply  for  the  reason  that  I am, 
as  I told  you.  now  representing  others,  and  I do 
not  think  that  the  Church  as  u Church  ought  to  inter- 
fere at  all  in  these  other  questions. 

2309.  Then  I nave  nothing  to  ask  you  at  present. 

2310.  Chairman. — On  that  point  of  the  Law  School 
I also  should  like  very  much  lo  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  Might  we  put  a question  or  two  in  writing? 


— If  you  intend  to  put  any  questions  to  me  in  writing 
I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
indicate,  in  some  way,  how  far  you  wish  me  to  go- 
to what  extent  you  desire  evidence  upon  the  subject. 

2311.  Lord  Chief  E aron.— The  questions  I am 
anxious  to  ask  you  aboiut  the  Law  School  can  all  I 
think,  be  easily  answered  in  writing  ? — About  the  Law 
School  I may,  perhaps,  just  say  that  I was  one  of  three 
Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  who  were  invited  by  the 
Board  to  form  a committee  with  three  representatives 
of  the  College,  and  that  we  made,  as  I thought,  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  Law  School ; and  I am 
sorry  to  see  that  there  has  been  renewed  before  you 
by  one  of  the  Professors  a statement  which  he  made 
before  that  Committee,  which  the  Committee  con- 
sidered, and  on  which  they  unanimously  disagreed 
with  him,  and  that  is  that  the  Course  which 
we  introduced  for  the  Law  Moderatorship  was 
not  a scientific  Course.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  in  every  way,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
an  extremely  valuable  Course,  in  which  no  person  could 
get  a Moderatorship  without  having  a very  consider- 
able amount  of  culture,  not  only  in  the  Science  of  Law, 
hut  in  other  things.  I know  that  tho  competition  for 
it  has  been  very  keen,  I know  that  it  is  extremely  use- 
ful, and  I know,  further,  that  it  is  no  novelty,  because 
when  I took  my  degree  in  1859  Classics  was  my  main 
subject,  and  I took  also  what  was  then  one  single 
subject,  and  I will  tell  you  what  it  was: — “English 
and  French  History  and  Literature,  Political  Economy 
and  Law  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
although  I got  a Gold  Medal  in  Classics,  I was  only 
able  to  get  a Silver  one  in  the  other  subject.  It  is 
quite  contrary  to  fact  that  this  new  Course  is  any 
innovation  in  respect  of  introducing  into  Moderator- 
ships  what  may  be  called  subjects  suitable  to  the 
schools  of  particular  professions. 

2312.  The  deliberations  of  that  Committee  were  after- 
wards brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Benchers? — Yes,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  the  Calendar  the  result  is  stated  to  be  that 
between  the  Benchers  and  tho  University  there  is  now 
given  a complete  Course  of  legal  instruction,  both 
scientific  and  practical.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
do  it  we  have  kept  what  I would  call  the  strictly  prac- 
tical part,  the  parochial  part,  of  the  preparation  for 
the  Irish  Bar  at  King’s  Inns,  and  Wei  have  left  to  the 
Professors  here  the  scientific  part. 

2313.  Then  the  Education  Committee  carefully 
considered  this  scheme,  and  approved  of  it? — We  not 
only  carefully  considered  it,  but  we  had  the  assistance 
of  every  single  Professor  in  tho  School  but  one,  and 
two  of  the  Professors  took  a very  active  part  with 
us — Professor  Bastable  and  the  Reid  Professor,  and 
Mr.  Hart,  who  is  the  Professor  of  English  Law— I 
think  that  is  his  title — also  gave  us  great  assistance. 
As  you  will  see  from  his  paper  the  other  Professor 


no  help— but  the  reverse. 

2314.  Then,  having  been  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  Education  Committee,  it  was  ultimately  brought 
up  before  the  entire  body  of  Benchers? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  The  Education  Committee  is  a vicarious  body, 
we  have  very  stringent  examinations,  and  two 
Professors  who  work  for  us  in  the  subjects  which  we 
take,  and  we  always  report  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Benchers ; in  addition,  in  this  particular  case,  we 
reported  that  we  advised  that  the  taking  up  of  this 
Moderatorship  in  Law  should  carry  with  it  con- 
siderable privileges  in  the  way  of  being  equivalent 
to  taking  a special  course  of  education  corresponding 
to  what  is  recognised  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
and  it  is  open  to  young  men  in  this  College  who 
succeed  in  this  Honour  Course,  to  obtain  credit  for 
that  as  equivalent  to  a year  at  King's  Inns; 
every  student  must  keep  one  year  at  King’s  Inns, 
but  he  may  if  he  likes  take  a second  year  here.  I 
myself  know  several  of  the  young  men,  and  I know 
that  the  work  is  not  merely  very  valuable  as  teaching 
them  law,  but  is  also  work  of  such  a nature  that  the 
examination  could  not  possibly  result  in  their 
getting  the  medal  without  getting  what  I considers 
very  liberal  education.  When  you  have  one  man 
allowed  to  specialise  in  Mathematics,  and  another 
in  Experimental  Physics,  it  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion that  a third  can  be  said  to  be  imperfectly 


educated  when  we  can  win  a Moderatorship  in  La», 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Science,  a distinctive 
branch  of  education. 
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2315.  When  the  Education  Committee’s  decision  was  Brougham  Leech  ?— I understood  the  main  ground  of  Dubum 

brought  before  the  general  body  of  Bench  era,  I believe  objection  made  to  this  particular  Moderatorsbip  and  

there  was  no  division  of  opinion  at  all?— I never  heard  the  Honour  .Course  that  led  up  to  it  was  the  ground  Oct.  22,  1908. 

of  any.  . of  specialisation.  On  that  I would  refer  to  the  fact  _.  ~~ 

2316.  You  were  present  at  the  meeting  ? — Yes.  that  in  the  ancient  Statutes  there  was  a provision  if®  f,8  , 

2317.  It  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  them?—  (being  all  in  Orders  they  did  not  want  a divine)  pjtzGibbon 

Unanimously.  that  one  of  the  Fellows  should  be  what  they  called  LL.E-  ’ 

2318.  You  have  read  the  Statements  sent  in  by  some  the  Jwista  and  another  the  M adieus  ; and  from  the  Very  Rev. 
of  the  Professors — by  Professor  Brougham  Leech  and  the  beginning  I maintain  that  the  Board  has  always  J.n.  Bernard, 
Dr.  Hart? — I have  read  them,  but  not  with  the  same  allowed  the  Aits  Education  given  here  to  be  flavoured  d.d. 

care  as  I should  have  don©  had  I not  been  engaged  on  with  some  utility  besides.  I cannot  see  that  this 
this  other  matter  of  the  Divinity  School.  improvement  which  was  made  in  our  Law  School, 

2319.  Yon  know  generally  the  points  that  they  make  with  the  approval  of  the  King's  Inns,  was  anything 

in  reference  to  this  matter  of  which  we  have  been  speak-  but  an  improvement. 

ing— I think  they  are  principally  made  by  Professor 


After  a short  adjournment, 

2320.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— There  are  only  one  or  If  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  were 

two  questions  I wish  to  ask  you.  Lord  J usti.ee.  You  made  separate  from  Trinity  College,  it  would  be  in  the 
are  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  change  power  of  the  Bishops  to  say,  for  example,  “We  will 
in  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity  School  ?— (Lord  not  take  anybody  into  this  our  School  unless  he  is 

Justice  Fitz&ibbon — Certainly  ; I think  that  is  conse-  matriculated,”  and  the  moment  he  is  matriculated  he 

quential  upon  the  changes  of  1869  and  1873.  becomes  entitled  to  residence.  The  conditions  of  resi- 

2321.  And,  therefore,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  dence  in  this  University  have  always  been  very  differ- 

College  will  be  represented  on  the  Governing  Body  of  ent  from  what  they  are,  so  far  as  I understand  in 

the  Divinity  School,  or  would  you  have  the  latter  in-  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  this  simple  reason: 

dependent  of  it?— Not  independent  of  it  in  any  mat-  The  University  of  Dublin  is  in  the  capital  city  of  the 

ters  where  the  Divinity  School  is  connected  with  country,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  th©  students  are 

University  teaching,  hut  only  in  matters  which  in-  at  home  in  this  city,  and  I myself  was  one  of  them.  I 

volve  the  peculiar  religious  views  of  the  pupils  in  that  think  a majority  of  the  students  are  living  at  home  all 

particular  school.  the  time.  .So  far  as  I understand,  in  my  time,  there 

2322.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  leave  the  University  was  no  circumstance  in  which  the  education  of 

to  lay  down  the  conditions  under  which  a degree  in  students  living  at  home  differed  from  that  of  those 

Divinity  could  be  got,  but  you  would  relieve  them  of  who  were  sleeping  in  .College,  except  that  the  sleep- 

all  powers  with  regard  to  the  actual  training  of  future  ing  in  College  was  accompanied  by  what  I call  dis- 

clergyment?— Perhaps  in  order  to  make  myself  clear  I ciplinary  control  with  regard  to  hours  and  conduct 

may  say  what  I think  about  it.  I would  not  recom-  and  things  of  that  sort.  I myself  lived  in  an  empty 

mend  or  suggest  for  the  Divinity  School  anything  that,  house  in  Merrion  Square  at  the  busiest  timo  of  the 

mutatis  mutandis,  I would  not  recommend  for  every  year,  and  I had  to  keep  hours  in  College  like  other 

other  professional  school.  The  basis  I am  suggesting  students,  and  had  to  attend  Chapel  the  same  as  if  I 

is  that  the  Governing  Body  that  is  charged  with  gene-  were  living  in  College. 

ral  University  teaching  must  be  a Governing  Body  that  2326.  Then,  you  would  contemplate  allowing  the 
is  charged  alsof,  in  retail  as  it  were,  with  the  teaching  teaching  of  students  preparing  for  the  profession  of 

of  particular  subjects,  and  whether  it  be  Medicine,  clergymen  without  distinction  of  those  living  in  the 

Law,  Physic,  or  .Divinity,  I consider  that  the  general  College  and  those  living  at  home  to  be  carried  out  in 

Governing  Body  requires  expert  assistance,  and  not  the  College  as  at  present  ?— Certainly,  because  if  the 

only  expert  assistance,  but  a sub-governing  body,  Divinity  teaching  is  not  carried  out  in  College  it 

which  would  have  special  qualifications  relating  to  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried 

the  particular  profession.  out  close  to  the  College,  because  hours  of-  attend- 

2323.  This  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity  School  ance  and  things  of  that  sort  which  are  to  be  observed 

for  the  training  of  the  clergy,  as  apart  from  the  curri-  would  make  it  almost  essential,  and  if  the  Divinity 

culum  laid  down  for  the  University  degree,  would  be,  School  was  even  very  close  to  the  College  you  would 

I suppose,  independent  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  have  to  spend  a considerable  amount  on  buildings. 

University — I mean  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  it  at  £15,000.  But  besides 

University  would  not  reivis©  its  decisions  on  sucli  a that,  there  is  accommodation  in  the  .College  for  the 

matter  ? — I do  not  think  it  should  revise  its  decisions  School,  and  why  is  it  not  to  be  used  ? 

on  any  matter  on  which  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  2327.  Chairman. — And  I suppose  the  lectures  which 
Governing  Body  was  the  special  cause  of  its  being  lead  to  the  Testimonium  and  the  lectures  which  lead 
called  in.  to  a degree  are  all  the  same  lectures?— To  a degree 

2324.  Would  there  be  in  such  a case  some  clear  in  what  ? 

delimitation  between  the  powers  of  the  Governing  2328.  To  a degree  in  Divinity? — The  lectures  that 
Body  of  the  University  and  the  powers  of  the  Govern-  lead  to  the  Divinity  Testimonium  are  held  in  the 
ing  Body  of  the  School  ? — 'Certainly  ; there  is  same  building,  but  they  are  no  part  of  the  curriculum 

already — I do  not  go  into  the  other  Schools — but  there  for  the  degree.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Law 

is  already  a similar  delimitation  under  the  School  School.  I am  speaking  of  my  own  experience  about 

of  Physic  Act,  which  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that.  To  keep  my  Scholarship  I was  obliged  to 

beyond  all  doubt  I would  recommend  that  there  should  attend  a professional  school,  and  attend  professional 

be  some  delimitation  with  regard  to  the  Law  lectures.  It  so  happened  that  for  convenience  to 

School ; in  other  words,  that  where  they  are  providing  myself  I kept  my  terms  for  the  Bar  during  my 

“?r.  a.  professional  school  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Freshman  years,  I got  my  Scholarship  as  a Junior 

university,  without  being  deprived  of  responsibility  Sophister,  and  then  I had  to  attend  the  professional 

for  anything  that  comes  within  their  duty  as  regards  lectures.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  keeping 

that  School,  should  have  the  assistance  of  an  expert  my  Scholarship,  and  for  two  yeare  I wias  a matricu- 

body,  and  I would  not  give  them  any  right  to  interfere  lated  medical  student,  and  attended  lectures  in 

with  the  judgment  of  their  own  expert  body.  Other-  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  I made  great  use  of  them 

wi»  at  would  be  as  if  a man  employed  a lawyer  or  afterwards  in  cross-examining  doctors  and  .surgeons 
a doctor,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  do  his  own  mostly  in  defending  prisoners. 

or  10  physic  himself-  . 232G-  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Then,  as  I understand, 

<»<«.  I understand  that ; but  when  you  state  that  there  may  be  these  professional  lectures  under  the  con- 
you  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a large  revision  trol  of  a separate  Governing  Body  ?—(The  Sean  of  St. 
“ tt  .rela^ons  . between  the  Divinity  School  and  Patrick’s).— There  is  a little  confusion  in  the  matter. 

the  University  tKa  other  main  point  I suppose  you  Divinity  degrees  arc  given  as  the  result  not  of  attend- 

msist  on  is  that  the  residence  of  the  students  should  ance  on  lectures  at  all,  but  as  the  result  of  examinations 
the  same  building  as  at  present,  that  is  to  6ay,  in  the  case  of  B.D.,  and  printed  theses  in  the  case  of 

they  should  be  at  liberty  to  reside  within  the  walls  D.D.  (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon). — For  the  Divinity 

or  the  University  if  they  so  desire? — Oh,  certainly.  I Testimonium  there  must  be  two  years’  lectures.  The 

uo  not  apprehend  that  they  could  be  deprived  of  that.  Divinity  Testimonium  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
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Certificate  given  to  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns 
with  regard,  to  attendance  at  the  Law  School  lectures. 
These  are  qualifications  for  admission  to  a profession, 
not  to  a Degree.  The  Law  School  lectures  used  to  be 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I suppose  they 
are  still.  The  surgical  lectures  that  I attended  were 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I believe  the 
professional  lectures  were  always  arranged  so  that  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  attendance  on  the  Aria  Lec- 
tures, which  used  to  be  between  ten  and  one  o’clock  in 
the  day. 

2330.  Chairman. — Although  the  attendance  at  the 
Divinity  lectures  is  not  essential,  I suppose,  the 
Divinity  lectures  which  are  given  are  in  preparation 
for  the  examinations? — (The  Bean  of  St.  Patrick’s.) 
— I think  I should  like  to  make  a shoit  statement  to 
make  it  clear  as  to  the  certificates  which  are  got  from 
the  Divinity  School.  The  Divinity  certificate, 
which  is  called  a Divinity  Testimonium,  and  which  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  is  only 

Even  to  those  who  have  attended  the  full  course  of 
:l,ures  for  two  years  of  three  terms  each,  that  is  for 
six  terms,  and  have  also  passed  certain  preliminary 
examinations.  The  Divinity  Testimonium  is  only 
giver,  to  men  who  have  attended  six  terms  of  lectures, 
and  have  passed  certain  preliminary  examinations. 
Now,  the  Degrees  in  Divinity  are  on  a different 
basis.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  given 
as  the  result  of  examination.  A curriculum  consist- 
ing of  six  sections  is  prescribed,  and  men  may  come 
up  and  answer  in  one  or  two  or  three  of  four  courses 
at  a time,  as  they  please.  When  they  have  completed 
their  six  courses  and  written  a thesis  which  is  ap- 
proved, then  they  are  admitted  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity ; and,  then,  if  they  desire  to 
proceed  to  the  Degree  cf  Doctor  they  must  present  a 
printed  thesis,  which  substantially  means  a book  of 
me;  it,  for  examination  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  an  Assessor,  who  is  appointed  for  that 
purpose  The  Degree  is  never  given  except  the  book 
is  one  which  either  embodies  original  research  or  pre- 
sents in  some  new  and  attractive  and  scholarly  fashion 
the  result^  of  research  already  reached. 

2331.  Well,  a man  who  intends  to  go  up  for  his 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  usually  attends  the  same  lec- 
tures as  the  man  who  does  not? — Yes. 

2332.  There  are  not  two  sets  of  lectures? — (The 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s .) — No.  (Lord  Justice  FitzGib- 
bon.)— May  I supplement  that  by  a reference  to  the 
attendance  at  the  Law  School.  The  certificate  which 
is  designated  a Divinity  Testimonium  is  a certificate 
of  having  attended  two  years’  lectures,  each  of  three 
terms.  We  require  three  years’  attendance  at  Law 
lectures  to  be  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  and  some  of 
the  certificates  are  also  available  for  being  called  to 
the  English  Bar,  as  I was  myself,  and  those  lectures 
axe  held  in  College  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arts  Course,  and  a 
great  many  King’s  Inns  students  who  are  not  College 
students  attend  them.  But  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  or  Doctor  of  Laws, 
these  lectures  do  not  count  at  all.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  go  up  for  another  exami- 
nation and  a difierent'  course,  and  different  studies 
altogether.  (The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.)— May  I add 
one  thing  which  is  a case  in  point  ? I was  asked 
about  a course  of  lectures  provided  for  B.D.  I have 
said  that  there  are  no  lectures  for  candidates  for  B.D. 
in  Dublin  ; but  a curious  thing  is  that  there  has  been 
quite  recently  established  in  Liverpool  a course  of 
lectures  precedent  to  the  University  of  Dublin  B.D., 
and  I have  papers  here  to  show  that  the  Divinity 
School  caters  not  only  for  Irishmen  who  intend  to 
become  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  for  English- 
men as  well.  The  Board  of  Biblical  Studies  at  Liver- 
pool attempt  to  provide  teaching  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  they  desire 
that  the  teaching  shall  be  thorough  and  systematic, 
and  so  they  have  adopted  as  the  examination  for 
which  the  students  have  to  be  prepared,  the  B D De- 
gree of  the  University  of  Dublin*  (Document  handed 


2333.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— I do  not  think  I h; 
got  to  the  main  point  1 have  been  aiming  at,  wheth 
if  you  have  two  Governing  Bodies  in  the  one  buildr 
you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  that  concurrent  iui 
diction,  and  should  there  be  some  arrangement 
which  one  body  or  the  other,  or  some  body  differ 
from  either  of  them  should  settle  the  matter  in  • 
case  of  h difference.  I will  put  an  extreme  case.  Si 
pose  a Professor  wanted  to  lecture  at  nine  o’clock  a 
the  place  was  wanted  for  some  other  purpose  at  ■ 


same  time? — (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.)— It  should 
be  left  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

2334.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  Governing  Body  0f 
the  University  to  settle  the  case  ? — (Lord  Justice  Fih 
Gibbon.) — Yes.  (The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.)— It  jj 
curious  that  that  exact  difficulty  is  continually  aris- 
ing, and  even  this  very  week,  about  the  Divinitv 
School  Examinations — two  people  wanting  the  hall 

2335.  I want  to  know  how  you  intend  to  get  over 

that? — (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.) — Perhaps  the  Dean 
might  not  agree  with  me,  hut  I have  a strong  feeline 
with  regard  to  dividing  responsibility ; generally 
divided  responsibility  ceases  to  be  effective,  and,  there- 
fore, without  meddling  with  anything  that  the  special- 
ists are  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal  with,  such  as  teach- 
ing and  matters  of  that  sort,  I think  it  far  better  ; 
that  the  sole  Governing  Body  should  be  the  Central  ' 

Governing  Body  of  tlie  University.  But  I do  say  1 

that  whatever  modification  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  recommended,  there  is  a field,  and  a com- 
plete field,  for  expert  assistance  which,  when  called 

in,  must  be  taken,  and  must  have  authority  in  its 
own  field. 

2336.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Divinity  School  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  examinations 
of  a second  religious  body  in  the  College? — In  my 
opinion,  not  at  all,  because  I think  they  would  run 
on  parallel  lines  which  would  never  meet.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  case  could  arise ; I have  given  you 
figures  whiah  show  that  it  cannot  arise  in  the  case  ; 
of  the  Presbyterians,  because  they  are  not  in  this  | 
part  of  Ireland,  and  they  have  got  all  that  they  want 

in  Derry  and  in  Antrim.  With  regard  to  a Roman 
Catholic  School  of  Divinity,  although  it  rather  beam 
on  the  general  question  and  is  very  remotely  com-  ? 
plicated  with  this,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  t 
Roman  Catholics,  if  I may  speak  for  them,  is  an 
Arts  University  in  which  their  secular  clergy  will  > 
receive  their  education.  I believe  they  are  making  :- 
arrangements  now  by  which  they  will  receive  educa- 
tion in  the  Royal  University  in  some  way,  but  I do 
not  think  that  that  question  can  ever  be  settled 
until  they  are  given  an  institution,  whether  it  he 
called  a College  or  a University,  to  which  St. 
Patrick’s  College  of  Maynooth  would  stand  in  the 
relation  in  which  the  Divinity  School  here  stands  to  ! 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 

2337.  Dr.  Jackson. — Have  you  thought  at  all  about  \ 
the  way  of  choosing  Professors  in  subjects  other  than  ; 
Divinity? — I cannot  say  that  I have,  because  I think  ! 
that  belongs  rather  to  specialists  in  the  constitutional 
law  of  Universities ; but  with  regard  to  any  par-  jj 
ticular  School  I could  give  an  answer. 

2338.  That  would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
What  sort  of  an  electoral  body  would  you  have?—  I 
A body  that  would  commend  itself  as  an  authority  on  ! 
the  particular  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  In  the 
case  of  Law,  I think,  we  have  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage here  in  having  a Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature sitting  in  the  very  city  in  which  this 
University  is,  and  we  have  there  the  body  of  the 
Benchers  of  King’s  Inns,  who  are  an  educational  • 
body ; it  occurs  to  me  that  they  axe  a typical 
auxiliary  of  the  Governing  Body  of  a University  in 
which  Law  is  one  of  the  special  subjects  of  study. 

I adhere  to  my  opinion  that  the  Divinity  School 
does  not  differ  in  kind,  but  I admit  it  differs  in  \ 
degree,  and,  above  all,  it  differs  in  temperature. 
There  you  already  have  an  admirable  School,  and 
at  present  you  have  only  one,  and  I would  put  some 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  some  Theologians  on 
the  Governing  Body,  and  if  another  School  came  1 
would  .give  a suitable  Governing  Body  to  it  ala. 

And  you  have  one  denomination  which  is  in  a very 
peculiar  position  in  this  country — that  is,  the 
Methodists.  They  are  an  educated  body,  they  have 
some  admirable  schools,  and  they  have  their  own 
Governing  Body,  and  I think  from  Dr.  Evans's 
paper  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Methodists 
would  like  to  have  a Theological  School,  and,  if  *ey 
do,  I see  no  objection  to  giving  it  on  the  same  lines 
as  ours.  That  would  leave  .the  question  of  Degrees, 
and  I do  not  profess  to  go  into  that.  You  would 
either  have  a Superintending  Committee  of  Examina- 
tions or  something  of  that  kind,  or  you  would  have 
to  make  the  Degree  a thing  which  you  oould  obtain 
by  an  examination  in  .Scientific  Theology  only ; but, 

I confess,  I do  not  think  that  oould  be  done,  for  th* 
truth  is,  there  is  no  market  for  “ Birreligion”  i® 
Ireland,  except,  perhaps,  in  Belfast. 


* See  page  370. 
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2339.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  there  should  be 
specialists  to  appoint  Professors  in  Mathematics  ? 
—I  think  our  Board  here  has  always  been  a Specialist 
Board  for  Mathematics.  Up  to  the  time  I was  in 
College  the  number  of  Fellows  whom  the  Classical 
Scholars  recognised  as  being  as  good  Classical  Scholars 
as  themselves  was  very  limited.  It  has  not  been  so 
since;  we  have  had  a number  of  distinguished  Clas- 
sical Scholars.  But  if  you  go  to  the  general  question, 
I do  maintain  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  in 
the  appointment  of  Professors,  either  experts  from 
outside,  or,  better  still,  those  who  are  to  be  their 
colleagues,  should,  when  there  is  a vacancy,  have  not 
only  the  opportunity  to  advise,  but  also  that  their 
advice  should  carry  some  specific  weight  with  it,  be- 
fore the  appointment  is  made. 

2340.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  there  should  be 
on  an  electoral  board  for  the  appointment  of  particu- 
lar Professors  persons  who  would  be  representatives  of 
external  opinion  ? — I think  so  ; but  if  you  mean 
bringing  in  people  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
University  I have  a very  strong  feeling  that  no  per- 
son should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  government 
of  this  place  if  he  was  not  himself  a graduate. 
I think  if  you  brought  in  graduates  of  other  Univer- 
sities they  would  be  either  in  the  majority  or  minority 
—yon  could  hardly  make  them  a majority,  but  if  they 
were  in  the  minority,  I think,  brought  in  in  that  way, 
they  would  be  probably  inclined  to  say  that  their  own 
way  was  so  much  better  than  anything  here  that  it 
would  only  lead  to  friction. 

2341.  I should  myself  be  very  sorry  to  see  anyone 
brought  in  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
College  or  the  University ; but  I should  like  to  tell 
you  what  the  method  is  which  we  have  adopted  at 
Cambridge  for  the  choice  of  Professors.  We  have 
Electoral  Boards  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  the  time  being  as  an  ex-officio  member,  and  eight 
persons  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  Senate  or 
by  the  Board  of  Studies  and  elected  by  the  Senate. 
Of  the  eight  persons  additional  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor three  at  least  must  be  persons  resident  outside 
the  University,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  repre- 
sentation of  external  opinion,  and  we  constantly 
have  on  the  Electoral  Boards  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University,  to  our  great  advantage. 
The  nomination  is  for  a considerable  term  of  years : 
I do  net  recollect  how  many  ; I think  it  is  possibly 
eight.  If  a vacancy  comes  during  that  time,  then 
this  Board  sits.  If  no  vacancy  comes,  probably  the 
experts  will  be  re-appointed.  We  find  that  that  is  a 
good  way  of  getting  external  opinion.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  method  ? — I can  only  answer 
with  regard  to  that,  that  as  regards  the  work  of  which 
I am  qualified  to  speak,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
advantages  of  external  opinion  being  brought  to  bear. 
I should  like  to  mention  a case  in  which  a member  of 
the  Bar,  a man  of  the  highest  acquirements,  was 
required  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  Law  School  after 
this  new  Council  was  established — I call  it  new, 
though  it  is  rather  old  now.  The  Council  had  the 
appointment.  On  that  occasion  our  Senior  Bencher 
and  the  'Chairman  of  our  Education  Committee  in- 
duced a well-known  and  very  eminently  qualified  per- 
so“  “ apply  for  the  Professorship  which  was  vacant, 
and  he  was  a practising  Irish  barrister.  The  Council 
‘lid  not  elect  him.  The  Board  had  a veto  on  it,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Council  only  elects  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  and  I went  with  Serjeant  Jellett 
to  the  Provost,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  result  of 
the  interview  was  to  satisfy  me  that  if  the  Council 
nah  not  had  the  first  word,  we  should  have  had  a much 
U k r/  t 06  of  our  exPert  opinion  having  effect  than 

“ad-  . I mention  that  to  show  that  I consider  ex- 
pert opinion  valuable,  and,  further,  that  it  is  very 
necessary  to  be  most  careful  in  the  framing  of  the 
Electoral  Body.  That  Council  is  elected,  and  at  a 
eery  early  stage  of  its  existence  there  was  a contested 
SS®  between  two  representatives  of  different  de- 
and  the  Mathematical  method  of  election 
Jwu'KM  in  hath  of  these  being  returned,  and  in  the 
^7?  7 °f  ,the  CouBci1’  Pressor  Dowden,  an 

ssenbal  member  of  the  whole  body,  being  left  out. 
afterwards  the  result  of  the  election  turned  on 
procedure  adopted,  by  which  voters 
themselves^  accnmu^a^'e  their  own  votes  upon 
?^r,\  Lean,  might  I trouble  you  with  a ques- 
vou  th;j£  i *i.Dmnity  ^*°°1  curriculum.  What  do 
ue  Pr9pefm for  settling  the  choice  of 

3ects  and  books  ? — (The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.)— 


I think  it  ought  to  be  a body  composed  of  those  whom  nnBI,N 

I would  call  experts  or  specialists,  in  the  case  of  all  ’ 

courses,  subject  to  review  by  some  higher  authority.  Oet.  22,  1906. 
In  the  case  of  the  Divinity  School  I would  suggest  I~TT , 
that  the  higher  authority  be  the  Archbishop.  ™ R'ght, , 

2343.  Have  you  here  no  Boards  of  Studies  ?— No.  Kitfaihhnn 

2344.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  institution  of  LLJ)  an(j  ’ 
Boards  of  Studies  would  be  useful  in  departments  the  Very  Rev. 
other  than  yours  ?— I think  it  is  of  great  importance  J.  H.  Bernard, 
indeed.  I think  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a d.d. 

Board  of  Studies  in  the  Medical  School,  but  I should 

be  glad  to  see  Boards  of  Studies  in  the  case  of  all 
departments. 

2345.  That  is  what  I was  driving  at.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  now  that  knowledge  is  happily  so  much 
specialised,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  several  depart- 
ments to  deal  with  their  studies.  I should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  recommendations  of  a 
Board  of  Studies  should  be  revised  by  a higher  au- 
thority, but,  of  course,  there  may  be  in  the  Divinity 
School  special  reasons  which  I do  not  perceive.  Do 
you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Studies  should  be  re- 
vised ?— -Personally,  I think  not,  though  I think  it  ' 
may  bo  desirable.  I think  bringing  in  a provision  of 
that  sort  might  meet  the  wishes  of  a great  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  who  would  like  the 
Archbishop  to  be  given  control. 

2346.  I suppose  that  they  would  like  it  largely  in 
consequence  of  your  Divinity  School  being  not  only  a 
Faculty  of  Theology  but  also  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  clergymen  ?— Quite.  That  is  the  reason. 

2347.  Is  there  not  something  to  be  sail  for  keeping 
those  two  functions  separate  ?— I think  they  ought  to 
lie  separate,  if  it  was  possible.  It  is  much  better  that 
they  should  be  separate.  As  things  are,  the  Professors 
in  the  Divinity  School  have  to  devote  a very  large  part 
of  the  time  which  they  ought  to  spend  in  research 
and  advancing  the  knowledge  of  Theology,  to  teaching 
young  men  the  very  elements  of  Theology.  It  would 
be  good  for  the  Professoriate  if  the  two  functions 
could  be  kept  separate,  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
combined,  I take  .it,  is  that  the  men  who  come  to  us 
are  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  teach- 
ing in  a Theological  College  as  well  as  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2348.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  answer.  It 
has  interested  me  exceedingly.  Does  it  seem  to  you 
that  the  University  is  concerned  chiefly  with  what 
yon  caU  Scientific  Theology,  and  that  the  training  of 
clergymen,  which  has  been  carried  on  so  successfully 
for  so  many  years  here,  ought  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  College  rather  than  under  the 
direction  of  the  University,  more  especially  as  there 
seems  to  lie  a prospect  that  there  will  be  Schools 
for  the  religious  training  of  other  communities  ? — 

I have  not  been  able  very  clearly  to  grasp  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  College  and  the  University  that  I 
think  you  intend  me  to  arrive  at,  but,  broadly  speak- 
ing, I think  I would  agree  certainly  with  the  view 
which  you  have  put  forward.  But  I should  like  to  say 
this,  that  the  difficulty  of  examining  together,  or  of 
lecturing  together,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
members  of  the  Church  to  which  I belong  is  not  so 
great  as  miriit  be  supposed.  I always  have  had  a 
certain  number  of  Presbyterians  coming  to  my  lec- 
tures, two  or  three  every  year,  and  one  or  two 


tain  of  that,  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

2349.  I will  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
Divinity  School  regarded  as  a Theological  Faculty. 
Is  it  under  any  circumstances  conceivable  that  persons 
who  are  not  in  Holy  Orders  should  hold  Professor- 
SoTS,  0l , tfle  Professors  in  the  Divinity 
School  are  clergymen ; they  are  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  in  Priest's  Orders.  We  have 
no  provision  for  electing  lay  Professors. 

2350.  And,  I suppose,  you  have  not  conceived  the 
possibility  of  admitting  to  a Theological  Professor- 
ship a person  who  has  not  taken  a test?— Do  you  ask 
me  what  my  own  wishes  are  ? 

2351.  What  is  likely  to  happen?— I do  not  think 
it  is  the  least  likely  that  Theological  tests  ever  will 
be  relaxed. 

2352.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  else 
you  wish  to  tell  us  ? — I should,  indeed,  be  very  glad 
to  see  more  laymen  taking  up  the  study  of  Divinity. 
I think  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  Theo- 
logical learning  by  the  devotion  of  laymen  to  Theo- 
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Dublin  logical  study  in  England  has  been  very  great,  and  I 

' wish  I could  see  any  prospect  of  something  of  the 

Oct.  22,  1906.  sort  happening  here. 

2353.  I will  ask  you  one  more  question.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Chapel  Services; — the  Service  in  the 
Chapel  is  quite  distinctly  the  business  of  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes. 

2354.  Should  the  University  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  another  College  to  Trinity  College,  would 
the  Chapel  be  so  distinctly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Trinity  College  that  its  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  University  would  be  satisfactory? — In  a sense  it 
does  belong  to  Trinity  College  exclusively.  There  is 
another  sense  in  which  it  belongs  to  the  University, 
because  University  sermons  are  preached. 

2355.  Mr.  Butcher. — Mr.  Dean,  I should  just  like 
to  elicit  a further  expression  of  your  opinion  on  a 
point  on  which  you  have  already  spoken.  It  is  about 
the  new  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
it  relates  to  the  proposal  which  I have  made  a note 
of,  that  the  Governing  Body  should  include  three 
representatives  chosen  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  from  amongst  its  members.  This 
proposal  is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  put 
forward  by  representatives  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  As  I understand  your  evi- 
dence, you  think  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable 
that  the  question  of  academic  teaching  in  the 
Divinity  School  should  come  up  as  the  subject  of  a 
general  debate  in  the  General  Synod? — I think  it 
would  be  simply  deplorable  and  disastrous.  It  would 
narrow  the  possibilities  of  the  School,  and  it  would 
tend  to  repel  those  who  look  for  Orders  from 
coming  to  us,  because  a School  which  was  in  any  way 
controlled  by  a popular  assembly  like  the  General 
Synod,  could  never  command  the  confidence  of  the 
English  Bishops  or  the  English  public.  Further, 
from  the  academic  point  of  view,  I think  it  would  be 
most  mischievous.  It  would  be  just  as  mischievous 
as  in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Medicine  or  the  School 
of  Law.  If  you  could  excite  prejudice  in  a popular 
assembly  against  a particular  lecturer  or  a particular 
professor  in  either  of  those  schools,  .it  would  be  very 
bad.  In  the  case  of  the  Divinity  School  it  would 
be,  I think,  deplorable.  But  I think  I should  per- 
haps repeat  what  I said  about  that,  that  the  Synod 
as  represented  by  us  distinctly  does  not  ask  that.  We 
have  got  no  mandate. 

2356.  That  is  important? — Furthermore,  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  Statement  presented  to  the 
Commission  was  drawn  up,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  that  should  be  asked,  and  it  was  deliberately 
agreed  to  by  this  meeting  that  that  should  not  be 
put  in.  It  was  left  an  open  question. 

2357.  And  that  is  a fact  of  the  utmost  importance? 
—And  certain  of  the  Bishops  were  present  when  that 
was  done.  ( Lord  Justice  FitzGibb<m).—May  I refer  to 
page  88*— I have  quoted  from  it  alreadv.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Synod  of  the  26th  of  April,  1879. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Salmon,  seconded  by  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Brooke,  and  adopted  amongst  other 
things; — “That  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Profes- 
sorships and  the  control  of  the  studies  in  the  Divinity 
School  should  be  vested  in  a body  in  which  the  Church 
of  Ireland  can  have  confidence,”  and  then  it  was 
resolved  “ That  the  Synod  would  recognise  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  such  a body.” 

2358.  That  is  decisive  as  regards  that  date,  and 
it  is  plain  from  what  the  Dean  tells  us  that  the 

^ g°ne  back  on  that?— (Lord  Justice 
f itzG-ibbon) — So  far  from  going  back,  when  issue  was 
joined  upon  the  change  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Bishops  in  1904,  the  contrary  proposition  was  with- 
drawn. It  certainly  was  not  withdrawn  till  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  sense  of  the  Synod  was 
against  it. 

2359.  It  would  seem  absurd  that  a body  of  laymen 
should  take  up  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  law 
or  medicine  and  raise  a popular  debate  on  those 
subjects,  and  I can  imagine  reasons  why  it  should 

much  more  inadvisable  m Theology  ?~(Lord  Justice 
Jritz(xibbon).—^l ay  I say,  having  been  a member  of 
the  Synod  since  1874,  and  having  often  had  to  act 
as  Assessor,,  if  this  power  was  given  to  the  Synod 
that  is  now  proposed,  the  first  thing  that  the  Synod 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  the  provision  of 
checks  of  one  Order  against  another  is  so  balanced 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  the  machinery 
of  the  Synod  m matters  of  this  kind  without  some 
previous  arrangement.  I could  not  tell  what  the 

♦Appendix  to  First  Repoit 


popular  voice  would  be,  but  certainly  one  of  the  wavs 
that  they  would  consider  first  would  probably  he  .< 
whether  the  power  should  be  deputed  to  the  Bishons 
and  unless  the  Synod  changes  its  mind  this  would  V 
done. 

2360.  The  power  would  extend  not  only  to  the  j 

election  of  Professors  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  also  i 

to  the  methods  of  their  teaching  and  the  course  of  ) 
instruction? — (lord  Justice  FitzGibbon). — I have  had  J 
some  experience  of  that  in  the  Dublin  Diocesan  I 
Synod.  For  some  years  the  subject  of  the  Chapel  ’ 
Divinity  School  has  been  brought  up  before  that 
Synod,  and  some  members  have  objected  to  particular 
books  used  in  the  School.  The  Diocesan  Synod  had 

no  business  whatever,  in  any  effective  sense,  with  a 
question  of  that  kind,  but  such  motions  have  not  teen  : 
ruled  out  of  order.  (The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's).— 
There  is  this  fundamental  difference,  that  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  whatever  is  said  on  the  sub- 
ject  in  the  Diocesan  Synod  is  entirely  ineffective 
and  in  a technical  sense  impertinent.  It  would  not 
be  impertinent  in  the  General  Synod  if  the  General 
Synod  had  the  right  to  elect  representatives  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  con- 
sequently the  position  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Divinity  School  would  be  very  seriously  affected. 

2361.  Some  of  us  can  remember  very  well  the 

theological  debates  in  the  General  Synod  in  the  time 
of  Disestablishment,  and  of  course  we  all  know 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement  prevail- 
ing at  that  day;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  j 

would  be  almost  wanton  to  draw  the  University  < 

now  into  theological  controversy  raised  by  persons  i 
scattered  through  the  country? — (Lard  Justice  Fife- 
Gibbon). — Pardon  me,  if  I say  that  none  of  those  ; 
debates  to  which  you  refer  were  in  any  sense  > 
impertinent  in  the  General  Synod  at  the  time,  be-  i 
cause  it  was  forced  upon  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  5 
that  time  to  revise  its  ritual,  canons,  and  liturgy,  and  5 
certain  changes  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  i 
course  was  taken — I do  not  say  wrongly  taken-of  f 
practically  arraigning  the  whole  of  the  liturgy  and  | 
the  ritual.  AE  these  questions  were  in  form,  and 
they  were  before  the  body  which  had  power  to  deter- 
mine. And  we  got  through  them  with  a result  which 

I think  I could  show  you  has  been  marvellously 
successful.  I,  for  one,  would  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  us  forced  to  re-open  that  discussion  again.  It  i 
is  right  to  say  that  we  got  rid,  without  any  friction 
whatever,  of  several  questions  which  in  the  English  j 
Church  are  still  very  troublesome.  I will  men- 
tion one,  and  you  will  see  the  sort  of  things  we  had 
to  deal  with.  There  was  that  extremely  difficult 
question  about  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  history  j 
of  it  is  instructive  on  the  question  of  introducing  j 
discussion  of  this  kind  in  a Synod.  Archdeacon  Lee, 
who  then  held  the  office  that  is  now  held  by  Dean 
Bernard,  was  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  the  j 
Divinity  School  here.  The  first  resolution  of  the 
Synod,  which  was  only  preliminary,  was  to  alter 
the  Athanasian  Creed  by  leaving  out  certain 
clauses.  The  instant  that  resolution  was  passed,  - 
Archdeason  Lee  started  a proposal  to  open  a Church 
of  England  in  Dublin.  He  enlisted  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  Canon  Liddon,  and  he  also  had  a corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  action  which 
had  been  so  far  taken  was  regarded  as  action  which 
if  persisted  in  practically  amounted  to  schism  and 
heresy.  The  movement  was  really  killed  by  an 
observation  of  Dr.  Salmon,  that  Archdeacon  Lee  was 
troubling  himself  about  getting  up  an  English  Church 
m Dublin,  but  that  he  need  not  give  himself  much 
trouble,  for  a sentry-box  would  do  ; but  the  result  of 
it  was  that,  after  several  years,  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  simply  omitting  the  rubric  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whereby  it  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  but  it 
remains  still  as  one  of  the  formulae  of  our  religion. 

I mention  that  incident  because  it  went  almost  to  the 
very  point  of  a breach  with  the  Church  of  England;  j 
and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  cam*  i 
very  weE  through  the  trial,  and  the  Church  is  as  united  , 
now  as  ever;  and  if  you  think  it  right  to  give  » j 
direct  representation  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Divinity  _ School,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  General  , 
Synod  will  exercise  their  power  sensibly,  perhaps  by  j 
handing  it  over  to  the  Bishops. 

2362.  I see  that  it  was  perfectly  competent,  I 
and  indeed  necessary,  for  the  General  Synod  tc 
discuss.  these  theological  questions  then  ; but  what  1 j 
mean  is,  would  it  be  advisable  to  resuscitate  such  j 
(Cd.  8176),  1906,  page  88. 
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discussions  now  in  dealing  with  University  studies? 

D0  not  ask  me  to  say  whether  it  is  advisable  or 

not.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  done. 

2363.  Then,  Mr.  Dean,  there  is  only  one  other 

ouestion,  it  concerns  the  joint-letter  of  yourself  and 
Dr.  Gwynn,  of  June  19th,  1903,  page  99  ? — (The  Dean 
■of  St.  Patrick's).  Page  99.  . _ , 

2364.  You  proposed  that  the  new  Governing  Body 
should  not  have  the  control  and  direction  of  studies, 
but  that  that  should  be  left  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Divinity  School  on  the  Governing  Body,  and  that 
in  case  of  difference  the  question  would  go  to  the 
Visitor.  The  Governing  Body,  as  there  sketched, 
is  now  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  three  Junior 
Fellows,  so  that  you  would  have  only  three  classes — 
the  three  members  elected  by  the  Board,  the  three 
representatives  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Bishops,  the  whole  body  being 
nine.  Do  you  think  that  that  body  would  not  be 
competent,  through  a Committee  of  its  own,  to  deal 
with  the  courses  of  study?  The  Committee  would 
probably  be  much  the  same  as  you  suggest— the  Pro- 
fessors and  representatives  of  the  Divinity  School, 
without  creating,  I mean,  a separate  body? — Yes,  I 
think  it  might.  Our  proposal  was  that  the  Council 
.should  consist  of  twelve  members,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  it  should  only  consist  of  nine.  I still 
think  that  there  might  be  a Committee  with  a small 
Sub-Committee. 

2365.  Or  the  Committee  might  include  also  the 
representatives  of  the  Bishops.  So  that  you  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  being  dominated  by  laymen? — I 
should  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  body  of  nine  members 
were  there  as  suggested.  They  could  be  trusted,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Sub-committees.  It  would  not  be  easy 
always  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  Bishops,  and 
they  could  not  meet  very  often. 

2366.  The  Committee  work  of  directing  studies  might 
then  be  deputed  to  the  representatives  of  the  Divinity 
School? — I should  be  quite  satisfied. 

2367.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I am  afraid  I was  rather 
stupid  when  you  touched  earlier  in  your  Statement 
upon  the  monetary  matter.  I understand,  however,  it 
will  appear  that  your  point  was  the  statutory  point, 
that  ony  money  held  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  this 
Statutory  body  was  money  held  in  trust.  What  bear- 
ing do  you  mean  this  to  have  upon  the  £3,000  paid 
to  the  Board  to  Examiners  of  the  Divinity  School? — 
{Lard  J ustice  FitzGibbon) — What  I said  did  not  extend 
to  making  any  difficulty  on  the  ground  that  the  money 
spent  on  the  School  was  a trust  fund.  That  funds 
are,  under  the  Church  Act,  held  in  trust  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  shows  that  we  are  an  organic 
body  with  powers  enforceable  by  law,  as  regards  pro- 
perty, under  the  doctrine  of  trust;  as  regards  indi- 
viduals, under  the  doctrine  of  contract.  The  Act 
speaks  of  property  “enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
Church.”  This  certainly  describes  the  funds  enjoyed 
by  us  in  the  College.  But  I cannot  say  that  they  are 
trust  funds  enjoyed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act. 
We  are  recognised  there  as  the  beneficiaries  of  all  the 
property  we  enjoy.  I do  not  know  any  money  more 
vital  to  us  than  this  money  spent  here.  So  far  as 
that  property  has,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, been  applied  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
Divinity  teaching  we  have  enjoyed  it,  and  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  us  without  giving  us  a claim  for 
compensation.  We  don’t  want  a claim  for  compen- 
sation ; we  don’t  want  the  injury  to  be  done  which 
would  have  to  be  compensated.  We  do  not  want  the 
Divinity  School  separated  from  the  College.  That 
would  give  us  a claim  for  compensation. 

2368.  Suppose  the  College  had  five  years  ago  taken 

o5  £1,000  of  this  £3,000  spent  in  the  Divinity  School 
would  you  now  only  make  a claim  for  the  £2,000  re- 
maining ? — We  would  not.  The  College  never  did 
that,  because  it  would  really  have  lost  money  by 
doing  it.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Synocl, 
and  your  argument  was  used  there,  and  all  parties 
were  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  The  College 
admitted  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  their  best 
customer.  They  were  in  favour  of  keeping  things 
as  they  were,  and  of  not  spoiling  the  goods  so  long  as 
+a6  <*ea*t  w^t^1  them.  They  wanted  to  keep 

the  Divinity  students  for  their  own  interest,  and 
they  therefore  had  to  spend  a sufficient  sum  on  the 
Divinity  School.  The  University  and  the  College 
agree  that  they  do  not  want  this  separation,  ana, 

, the  only  danger  to  face  is  the  possibility 

of  their  being  prevented  by  outsiders  from  spending 
this  money  on  the  Divinity  School. 


2369.  Supposing  it  were  wished  to  devote  money  to  Dublin 

a new  Professorship  and  that  the  Board  were  so  

generous  as  to  add  £500  to  it,  your  claim  next  year  Oct.  22,  1906. 
would  be  equally  the  same  thing.  You  would  not  — — 

withdraw  that  £500? — Not  if  it  was  really  required  (,he  Right 
for  the  Divinity  School.  I hold  that  the  Governing  ,-if  "p-kwW* 
Body  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  providing  a ind*1' 
Divinity  School,  and  of  paying  for  adequate  Divinity  tjie  yer„  jjeT> 
teaching.  They  do  it  in  their  own  nterest,  because  it  j.  n.  Bernard, 
attracts  students.  It  is  part  of  their  duty,  because  d.d. 

this  is  a University.  I hold  it  would  not  be  a Uni- 
versity at  all  if  it  did  not  include  a Faculty  of 
Theology  and  did  not  teach  Theology.  The  Board 
undoubtedly  has  a general  discretion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  funds  among  several  Schools,  including 
the  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools.  Suppose 
they  spent  all  their  money  on  some  terribly  expensive 
School  of  “ Science  falsely  so-called,”  without  a sense 
of  justice,  the  Divinity  School  would  have  a claim 
against  them  without  any  Commission  or  Act  of  Par- 
liament. I would  not  say  it  could  be  legally  enforced, 
but  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be  governing  the 
College  lawfully  or  properly.  The  most  paying  School 
they  have  is  the  Divinity  School.  It  is  costing  them 
less  than  any  other  school. 

2370.  The  claim  is  for  the  money  expended  on  it? — 

We  make  no  money  claim.  That  was  Mr.  Knox’s 
point.  Our  claim  is  to  have  the  teaching  of  Theology 
continued.  If  the  funds  were  not  enough,  if  the  Col- 
lege could  not  afford  to  teach  Theology,  we  would  do 
the  best  we  could  to  help  them. 

2371.  That  is  a commonsense  explanation  of  it? — I 
hope  all  I have  said  is  commonsense.  Here  is  our 
case  as  stated  in  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
University  Council  of  June  18,  1879 : — “ That  the 
annual  sum  at  present  expended  on  the  Divinity 
School  be  secured  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
that  School.”  Of  course,  the  annual  sum  is  liable  to 
fluctuate,  if  the  endowment  or  regulations  are  altered. 

It  would  increase  if  the  endowment  were  greater,  it 
would  be  reduced  if  the  endowment  were  less.  But 
all  we  want  is  to  have  the  teaching  we  get  secured  to 
us.  It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  us  to  get  the 
same  class  of  Clergy  if  they  had  to  pay  two  sets  of 
fees.  The  general  run  of  Irish  Divinity  students  are 
poor.  A large  proportion  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
clergymen.  Considering  the  modest  pittance  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  all  of  whom  have  small  livings,  with  a 
superannuation  allowance  of  two-thirds  when  dis- 
abled, and  having  regard  to  the  length  of  their 
families,  you  can  estimate  how  far  they  could  pay 
two  sets  of  fees  for  their  sons.  And  this  is  the  class 
who  send  their  sons  to  Trinity  College  for  training. 

2372.  Do  you  claim  for  that? — No,  the  claim  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  education  only  arises  if 
this  separation  takes  place,  and  the  education  of  our 
clergy  is  taken  from  us.  So  long  as  it  is  left  to  us 
we  have  no  claim  at  all  except  to  have  the  education 
sufficiently  maintained,  and  properly  given. 

2373.  In  1905  the  Archbishops  approached  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  replied  to  the  very  moderate 
demands  that  you  then  made,  that  there  were  statut- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  demands  ? 

— The  statutable  difficulties  were  only  in  the  way  of 
deputing  a member  of  the  Church  to  do  the  Church 
business.  But  the  Board,  the  Council,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Synod  have  never  varied  from  the  position 
that  the  amount  now  spent  on  the  Divinity  School 
should  be  secured  to  it,  and  all  parties  have  always 
agreed  to  that. 

2374.  I would  like  to  ask  Dean  Bernard  would  it 
not  be  a.  difficulty  in  appointing  someone  to  represent 
the  Divinity  School  upon  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

Would  it  not  be  a contravention  of  Fawcett's  Act  ? 

"Would  it  not  be  against  that  Act  to  have  certain  per- 
sons appointed  to  positions  in  the  College  for  denomi- 
national reasons  ? — (Dean  Bernard) — You  are  referring 
to  the  question  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College, 
the  representation  of  the  different  faculties.  I do  see 
that  there  might  be  a difficulty  in  connection  with 
Fawcett’s  Act,  that  the  appointment  of  representatives 
of  the  Divinity  School  upon  the  Board  might  be  a 
breach  of  it  in  letter  though  not  in  spirit.  (Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon) — Pardon  me  a moment,  the  Divinity 
School  is  exempted  from  that  Act.  It  does  not  apply 
to  it  at  all. 

2375.  Chairman. — It  is. 

2376.  Sir  Tho'mas  Raleigh. — That  is  so.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  Divinity  School  ? — (Lord  J ustice  Fitz- 
Gibbon)— I think,  from  my  recollection  of  it,  that  the 
Divinity  School  is  altogether  excepted.  I think  it 
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Dcbus.  was  expressly  excluded  from  Fawcett’s  Act,*  so  that 
— ” "the  difficulty  you  refer  to  could  not  arise. 

Oct.  22,  1006.  2377.  Chairman. — The  Act  states  that  so  long  as  the 

— . University  shall  continue  to  teach  and  grant  degrees  in 

, the  Faculty  of  Theology  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
FitzGihbo-i'  Professor  or  Lecturer  in  Divinity? — ( Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
rn.D.,  and  ’ Gibbon) — That  does  it  completely ; so  long  as  they 

the  Very  Rev.  continue  to  teach  in  the  Divinity  -School  the  Act 
J.  H.  Bernard,  shah  not  apply.  Of  course  if  they  do  not  continue 
d.d.  to  teach  Divinity  the  Act  will  apply  to  the  Faculty 

of  Theology  as  it  does  to  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  University.  But  so  long  as  they  teach  they 
have  the  exemption. 

2378.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — If  a man  is  a member 
of  the  Divinity  School  it  seems  to  he  the  case  of  the 
office  rather  than  the  man,  but  in  any  other  case  there 
is  no  difference  ?— Certainly  not.  But  this  is  not  a 
point  for  me,  but  for  the  two  great  lawyers  sitting 
with  you.  Those  who  are  teachers  in  that  -School  are 
treated  by_  the  Act  ias  being  people  of  a particular 
denomination,  and.  therefore,  there  is  a denomina- 
tional qualification  for  that  office.  The  Act  is  not  to 
apply  to  them,  and  the  way  it  is  worked  out  is  by  the 
definition  clause  which  excludes  the  teachers  and 
Professors  in  that  particular  School. 

2379.  Chairman. — How  far  would  that  apply  to 
their  election  on  the  Governing  Body  or  some  other 
body.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated.  Would 
that  be  a violation  of  the  Act?  (Dr.  Douglas  Hyde). 
—That  is  the  point  that  I desired  to  raise.  (Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon). — That  is  a very  dubious  ques- 
tion. It  can  be  got  rid  of  by  the  form  of 
the  provision  for  appointment.  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  legal  difficulty  in  getting  representatives 
rrom  the  Divinity  -School,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ScLoof  the  t€StS  f°r  “P10^  in  the  Dignity 


member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  I think  the  Act 
would  apply  ? — (Dean  Bernard.)— I did  not  surest 
the  election  of  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as. 
such. 


2380.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— That  is  keeping  up  tests 
-r.  one  member  of  the  Governing  Body  ?— I don’t  quite 
understand  that  to  be  the  case.  ( Dean  Bernard.)— 
that  is  the  question  that  was  put  to  me.  Perhaps  I 
tion  Wr°ng  f°  attempt  t0  deaI  with  a nice  legal  ques- 


2381.  Chairman.— I don  t think  it  is  proposed  that 
the  person  elected  should  be  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland? — (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.) — Oh  no  • 
only  that  the  Divinity  School  should  be  represented 
on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School.  Of  course,  ' 


atsr a** ,w  ”***”rt**u- 


L?fD  Chief  Baron .—My  reading  is  this,  that 
-ach  Faculty,  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity,  and  so  on,  may 
lie  represented  on  the  Governing  Body.  It  would  not 

MnD?vhH?r Fa  Tftfc  S AC-  l£  this  incli“led  the  Faculty 
of  ilI  i-1-'  ^appointment  is  not  made  because 
-f  the  religion,  but  because  of  the  office.  That  is  the 


2384.  Chairman.— Do  you  agree,  Lord  Justice? 

( Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.) — I do. 

2384a.  And  you,  Lord  Chief  Baron? 

Lord  Chief  Baron.— I am  inclined  to  think  so  I 
at  first  thought  that  the  proposal  was  that  a person 
might  actually  sit  on  the  Board. 

Chairman. — But  not  to  put  a test  on  that  person 

2385.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  persons  elected  Should  be  of  a specified 
religion  ?— (Dean  Bernard.)— No ; the  Faculty  0f 
Divinity  would  elect  them  to  the  Board  on  that  prin- 
ciple. It  does  not  follow  that  the  representative 
would  be  of  any  particular  religion,  although  in  fact 
he  would  always  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  Faculty  of  Divinity,  technically,  mar 
elect  an  aguostic  to  the  Board.  (Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon.)—The  difficulty  would  arise  then,  but  not  till 
then. 

2386.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— With  regard  to  the  El- 
nngton  Prize,  what  would  you  advise  with  reference  to 
the  examinations? — ( Dean  Bernard.) — In  a case  of 
that  kind  the  control  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  Divinity  School. 

2387.  And  the  Regius  Professor  ? — Yes,  and  pos- 
sibly the  King’s  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  addition  to 
one  or  two  other  Professors  to  be  chosen  ad  hoc. 

2388.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— Would  you  allow  it  to 
the  Professors  and  not  keep  the  Board  altogether  out- 
side ? — I would  certainly  keep  the  Board  out  of  it. 

2389.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Am  I right  in  the  in- 
formation I have  that  in  the  School  of  Divinity  they 
are  now  giving  instruction  in  preaching  ?— Oh,  yes 
we  have  done  that  for  some  years  past.  ( Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon.) — There  used  to  be  prizes  for  preach- 
es in  my  time,  and  others  who  were  not  Divinity 
students  went  in  for  them,  perhaps  to  admire  the 
preaching  or  to  listen  to  the  lectures.  (Dean  Ber- 
nard.)—They  are  more  systematic  now.  All  have  ter 
write  a certain  number  of  sermons  and  read  a certain 
number  of  them. 

2390.  Are  there  lectures  on  preaching  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
lectures  are  given  by  the  Professor,  now  and  then. 

2391.  Yes  ; it  reminds  me  of  a story  I heard  in 
America.  -They  taught  the  students  of  .a  particular 
Church  there  to  preach  with  such  effect  that  when  you 
had  heard  one  of  them  you  had  heard  them  all?— 
Well,  it  is  not  in  my  department. 


May_  I ask  you,  Lord  _ Justice,  had  yon  any 


tJ?®3'  Cbmmux.— I think  it  turns  on  this.  If  the 
person  elected  is  not  necessarily  a member  of  the 


Church  of  Irdand  even  though'he  mav  be  a repre- 
' °f  Divinity  School.  I think  the  Act 


would  not  apply.  But  if  he  were  required  to  be  £ 


ulterior  motive  in  the  exposition  you 'have  given  us 
to-day  of  the  working  of  the  Irish  Church.  I think 
it  was  the  finest  Home  Rule  speech  I ever  heard  ? — 
a*  ^vs^ce  FitzGibbon.) — I don’t  go  into  politics. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  Church  we  have  governed 
ourselves  very  well. 

• Chairman.— I lla7e  to  thank  you  very  spe- 
cially for  the  way  in  which  you  have  laid  your  sug- 
gestions before  us,  and  for  your  attendance  here. 


The  JTitnes 


R.  Kyle  R.  Kyle  Knox,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

li_i>  ' 1 Chairman.— I believe  you  wish  to  say  a few 

words  about  the  Divinity  School  ?-Yes ; I wish  to 
f,eWnmT,t^t0  the  reP°rt  of  the  meeting  of 
L™  JspeT«.  C°Pml ffce  appointed  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I object  very 
W0.rdsJhuich  appear  in  that  report  S 
~th?ee’f.whlcb  appear  to  me  to  be  of  very 
r‘Kv7K0rtailCe'  /he  words  are-1 'If  the 
Dn.nity  School  be  severed  from  Trinitv  College  it 
f°T?on  Justlce  must  be  endowed  out  of  public 

PTu  crlPPled  to  make  good  any  loss  inflicted  on  the 
Church.  That  is  what  I object  to.  I wish  to  say 

as6fhe  “ **1™ ““  1116  case  put  forward* 

as  the  common  justice  of  this  case  and  the  case  of 
. t™8*?-  ?»  that  case  there  was  a char™ 
Pub?'c  funds  existing,  and  this  charge  was  can- 
ceUed  by  the  payment  of  the  capital  out  of  some  of 
the  funds  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  The  public 
funds  were  relieved  bv  the  payment  Tho  - 

i.  put  on  tZu 

£33*12 -j-i*,  'jr'isg  th,s“? 

*(36  Viet.  c.  21),  University  of  Dublin  Teste  Aet,  1873. 


called  in  and  examined. 


think  I am  justified  in  the  feeling,  and  I 
" a-  S'**?  ma]W  gentlemen  who  think  like 
myself  in  this  matter,  we  must  not  allow  it  to 
aS  thx  ?ords  used  maT  indicate,  that  the 
compensation  must  be  made  to  the  Church  from  public 
sources  or  that  we  desire  to  exonerate  the  funds  of 
£b  Plvl,ni‘y  Sch«>l  which  have  been  for  generations 
rmSlTV?  Divinity  School  for  the 

, of  Ireland.  It  is  suggested  that  we  have  to 
application  to  the  Government  for  assistance 
D;  ;•+  “c,.?  application  for  the  funds  of  the 
r5?°L  / c°nsider  such  a claim  would  be 
perfectly  futile  and  visionary.  1 do  not  consider  that 
the  present  Government,  or  any  Government,  can 
bring  an  Act  of  Parliament  through  which  will  con- 
nLtTv to,  Provide  ^ the  maintenance  of  a 
Alhooi  fxor  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  the 
SgST8  of  the  State.  And  I do  not  think  the  General 
« G ,ch  °nght  to  be  aUowed  to  make  such 
“ 1 ‘BPDcafaon,  which  I believe  to  be  vain  and  illu- 
sory. We  were  appointed  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
nussion  the  present  position  of  the  Divinity  School, 
and  the  claims  upon  that  Divinity  School  in  the- 
Church  of  Ireland.  We  got  no  authority  to  make  a 
fresh  claim,  either  present  or  future,  upon  the  Go- 
t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.3176),  1906,  page  83. 
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vernment  on  the  part  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  or  to  make  tire  statement  that  Tri- 
nity College  should  not  be  crippled  to  make  good  the 
loss  inflicted  upon  the  Church.  That  is  to  say,  rather 
than  cripple  these  resources  the  funds  spent  on  the 
Divinity  School  should  be  discharged  from  our 
claim.  The  report  cites  the  various  claims 
the  Church  has  made,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  assisted  the  building  up  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  Trinity  College.  Our  claim  upon 
that  College  is  already  ample  and  sufficient.  Our 
duty  in  case  of  a separation  of  the  Divinity  School 
from  Trinity  College  is  to  make  a claim  upon  the 
funds.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Bel- 
more  Commission.  Although  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission was  the  report  of  a majority,  as  to  amount 
there  was  a minority  including  Judge  Flanagan  and 
Sir  Andrew  Porter,  who  agreed  to  a claim  of  less 
amount. 

The  Chairman. — The  present  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

2395.  Lord  Chirr  Baron. — Not  the  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  There  was  an  announcement  to-day  ? — 
(Mr.  Knox). — I think  the  whole  macter  of  this  rela- 
tion between  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  Die  Divinity 
School  should  be  looked  into  before  they  make  this 
claim  on  the  State,  which  would  be  quite  vain.  I 
want  to  satisfy  the  Commission  by  bringing 
sufficient  evidence  before  them  that  the  General 
Synod  never  endorsed  that  claim  upon  the 
public  funds.  I don’t  ask  you  to  accept 
my  personal  statement  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
but  personally  I have  done  my  best  to  make  the 
position  quite  clear.  The  matter  came  before  the 
Synod,  as  you  will  see  on  page  97.*  There  was  a motion 
made  in  1902,  a resolution  which  I moved  myself,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Bishops  power  to  act  and 
to  ascertain  what  control  they  should  have  in  the 
Divinity  School.  In  their  reply  they  expressed  their 
deep  regret  that  the  reply  of  the  Board  deprived 
the  Church  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Board 
of.  Trinity  College  any  control  or  influence  over  the 
Divinity  School.  And  this  was  part  of  the  state- 
ment at  the  end,  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  should 
press  as  strongly  as  possible  upon  the  Government 
her  claim  for  relief  or  compensation  on  the  matter  of 
the  Divinity  School.”  Now,  I do  not  know  of  any 
other  reference  to  the  claim  for  Government  endow- 
ment but  that,  and  that  claim  led  to  nothing.  There 
was  not  a resolution  even  formulated  on  the  subject, 
and  there  was  no  step  taken  at  all.  We  were  advised 
by  the  besc  authorities  in  the  Synod  that  to  make  such 


a claim  would  be  practically  useless.  The  most  in-  n 
fluential  layman  in  the  Synod  is  Lord  Justice  Ficz- 
Gibbon  and  he  advised  us  in  these  words,  “Would  it  Oct.  22,  1906. 
not  look  nice  going  in  such  a way  for  an  endowment  — 
for  a Divinity  School  for  one  single  denomination. 

The  thing  was  absolutely  hopeless.”  He  told  us  he  Knol>  E»9'> 
did  not  chink  there  was  the  slightest  possible  hope  of  LL,D 
getting  the  Bill  brought  in,  or  if  brought  in  that  the 
proposal  would  be  even  listened  to,  to  provide  funds 
for  a Divinity  School.  There  was  not,  he  said,  che 
slighteso  hope  of  getting  it.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s 
put  it  more  strongly.  He  said,  “ The  Church  had  no 
funds  wherewith  to  establish  an  independent  Divinity 
School,  and  it  is  the  wildest  of  dreams  to  suppose  the 
Scate  would  supply  it.”  I,  myself,  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  General  Synod  in  a small  way.  I am 
one  of  the  original  members,  and  have  ever  since 
been_  engaged  upon  the  Senate,  and  especially  among 
the  laymen.  I think  a great  many  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  me.  At  that  time  I told  everyone  who 
spoke  to  me,  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen”  that  wre 
might  as  well  go  to  che  Emperor  of  China  for  the 
grant  as  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  expect  to  get  anyching  from  the  Gov- 
ernmenc  for  a single  denomination,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  establish  and  maintain  a Divinity  School. 

Therefore  I respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  the 
General  Synod  who  are  responsible  for  making  this 
claim  upon  the  State.  On  the  one  occasion  that  it 
came  before  them  they  were  assured  that  anything  of 
the  kind  would  be  impossible,  and  that  assurance  was 
accepced.  Therefore  I object  to  this  claim  being  in- 
serted on  the  First  Report  of  this  Commission  as  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  General  Synod  as  if  they 
were  putting  forward  this  claim.  When  it  was  put 
forward  in  che  Synod  we  were  told  that  it  would  noc 
be  listened  to,  and  that  it  was  the  wildest  of  dreams. 

I concur  in  that  opinion. 

2396.  Chairman.— You  ask  us  in  effect  to  scribe 
out  tliac.  passage  ?— Not  exactly.  My  purpose  is  served 
if  you  give  my  objection  and  the  grounds  of  the  objec- 
tion. I think  it  is  important  thac  it  should  be  under- 
stood chrough  the  entire  Commission  that  it  was  be- 
yond our  instructions,  that  we  have  no  authority  from 
Synod  to  claim  public  money  for  funds  to  support  or 
establish  our  Divinity  School. 

2397.  Chairman. — I have  perfectly  understood  the 
Statement,  and  we  are  much  obliged  for  your -assist- 
ance t — (Dr.  Kyle  Knox). — I am  afraid  it  was  very 
limited,  but  I felt  bound  to  bring  it  forward. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


The  RfWW,  Dr-  Ae+-HD^’  Bord  Bis]1'iP.  °f  Killaloe,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crozier,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  (representing  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland),  called  in  and  examined. 


2398.  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  say  what  you 
have  to  say  on  chis  subject  of  the  Divinity  School  ?— 
(Mishop  of  Killaloe). — The  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  my- 
““  been  sPeciaU7  appointed  by  the  Archbishops 
f u T1S10PS  as  a body,  and  we  have  been  instructed 
*°  bring  before  the  Commission  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  government  of  the  University  as  well 
as  that  affecting  the  Divinity  School.  Because 
the  Bishops  think  that  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself  and  its  students  will  very  deeply  affect 
the  position  of  the  Divinity  School.  That  seems  to 
be  a natural  result.  In  che  first  place  they  have  to 
strongly  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  University 
and  ‘ Collega  should  be  made  secular,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  religious  teaching.  They  would 
noc  claim  at  all  that  the  Divinity  School  of  che  Church 
ot  Ireland  should  be  the  only  one  in  the  University. 

hey  would  desire  that  the  views  put  forward 
t *,.he  "?ard  of  Trinity  College  with  regard 
to  the  different  denominations— Presbyterian  and 
noman  Catholic — should  be  carried  out  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  their  people  desired  it.  In  face, 
they  -would  be  rejoiced  if  it  should  be  so.  But  they  do 
think  it  would  be  a great  injury  to  the  College  and  to 
its  prosperity  if  it  were  secularised.  We,  Bishops,  could 
not,  for  instance,  support  it  as  a place  of  learning  for 
?“r  and  indeed  of  others  if  it  were  purely  secu- 
l®r:,  therefore  we  think  it  would  be  a great  loss 
to  the  Umversicy  itself.  However,  I do  not  dwell  on 
this,  because  I do  not  think  it  will  be  resorted 
' f . J-  think  that  there  will  be  no  force  in  chis 
man st  proposal.  Therefore  I proceed  at  once  to 
6 finestion  of  the  constitution  and  governmenc  of  the 


College.  We  strongly  object  to  a denominational  col-  The  Right 
lege  being  joined  with  Trinity  College  in  the  Univer-  Rev.  Dr. 
sity  of  Dublin.  We  chiefly  object  to  it  on  the  ground  Arclnlall. 
that  such  a college  would  alter  and,  in  fact,  revolu- 
tionise altogether  the  College  and  the  University.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  che 
University  to  be  continued  on  the  lines  upon  which 
its  government  has  from  the  first  been  carried  out,  by 
persons  directly  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
College,  persons  who  were  educated  and  brought  up  in 
it,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  it.  And  indeed 
that  constitution  must  be  taken  away  if  chere  is  to  be 
a denominational  college  connecced  with  it.  More 
than  that,  the  Repeal  of  the  Tests  Act  would  practi- 
cally cease  to  exist.  If  you  create  such  a second 
college,  how  could  that  Acc  be  observed  if  you  had 
the  Board  of  the  University  or  of  the  College  based, 
as  it  must  be,  upon  the  appointment  of  persons  drawn 
from  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  denominations  on 
denominational  grounds.  The  result  would  be  at 
once  that  the  University  would  be  revolutionised,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  might  be  gained  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  would  be  lost  certainly 
as  regards  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
a University  like  that.  The  result  would  unquestion- 
ably be  that  persons  who  were  able  to  do  so  would 
seek  the  free  air  of  an  English  University,  and  would 
send  to  it'  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  I have 
experience  in  the  Department  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land, in  fact  I may  say  I am  very  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  education  in  Ireland,  but  I will  not 
delay  you  in  going  over  my  claims.  I have  been 
sitting  for  ten  years  as  a Commissioner  of  the 
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The  Right 
Rev.  Dr. 
Archdall. 


National  Board  of  Education,  and  am  in  very  con- 
DDBLDi-  slant  and  diligent  attendance  there,  and  I under- 
Od  £T 1906.  stand  its  working.  It  works  very  well  and  usetuily. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  work  very  amicably  to- 
gether. I would  wish  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
Commission  and  to  suggest,  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  Irishmen,  what  was  the  original  constitution 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland. 
Under  Lord  Derby’s  Act  you  had  not  a religious 
scheme,  you  had  a purely  secular  system  provided. 

We  had  'that  svstem,  against  which  they  are  strug- 
gling especially  in  the  Church  of  England,  under 
which  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  outside 
school  hours.  The  hours  set  apart  for  secular  in- 
struction are  never  trenched  upon  under  our  Board 
for  religious  teaching.  In  this  case  how  did  matters 
work  ? ~The  system  was  to  be  universal  secularism, 
and  also  universal  undenominationalism.  But  as  to 
the  results,  the  present  existing  result  is  that  the 
Board  gave  permission  to  all  the  religious  denomi- 
nations to  have  separate  schools.  And  in  order  to 
get  that  perfectly  free  constitution  the  National  Edu- 
cation Board  was  constituted,  one  half  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  one  half  of  Protestants.  Ten 
were  Roman  Catholics  and  ten  were  Protestants.  Five 
of  the  Protestants  were  Church  of  Ireland  members  and 
five  Nonconformists,  four  of  them  being  Presbyterians. 
This  was  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  nearly 
all  the  managers  of  the  schools  are  clergymen  of  the 
different  denominations,  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  and 
Church  of  Ireland.  There  was'  a very  large  proportion 
of  lay  managers  originally,  as  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 
the  clergy  excluded  themselves  owing  to  a religious 
objection,  but  they  abandoned  this  after  a time.  For 
some  little  time  also  the  Presbyterians  stood  out.  But 
unquestionably  now  the  number  of  laymen  among  the 
managers  of  schools  is  very  small,  and  the  schools  as 
a rule  are  under  the  government  of  managers  drawn 
from  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  they  are  either 
Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  Ireland,  or  Presbyterian, 
and  a few  Wesleyans.  The  people  of  each  religious 
denomination  send  their  children  to  their  own  schools, 
but  the  children  of  other  denominations  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

2399.  Chairmax. — Of  course,  we  have  northing  to  do 
here  in  this  Commission  with  Primary  Education.  We 
cannot  go  into  that? — I am  going  into  it  as  a system, 
a system  intended  originally  to  be  free  and  undenomi- 
national. and  it  lias  now  beeome  extremely  denomina- 
tional. because  of  having  a Board  appointed  on  account 
of  religious  opinions,  and  yet  that  Board  is  composed 
of  gentlemen  of  the  highest' character  and  attainments. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  trace  the  argument  to  this  position. 

I believe  if  the  constitution  of  the  University  were 
placed  in  the  same  position  in  any  way  as  regards  reli- 
gious denominations  it  would  degenerate  very  soon,  and 
the  benefits  derived  by  Fawcett's  Act  would  be  lost. 
Trinity  College  could  not  maintain  its  position  in.  the 
University  with  a strictly  denominational  College  be- 
side it.  and  incorporated  in  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I don’t  propose  to  go  further  into  this  matter, 
because  it  indirectly  touches  upon  the  question  of  our 
University  school.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  are 
fully  of  opinion  that  ths  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
College  should  be  elective  and  that  the  several  faculties 
should  he  represented  on.  it.  This  matter  the  Pro- 
vost has  dealt  with  On  the  quesiion  of  the  Divinity- 
School  the  views  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  agree 
on  the  whole  with  those  of  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  But.  before  I pass  from  this  question  of  the 
University  and  College  representation,  I said  in  my 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  1901,  that 
with  regard  to  this  "University  question  I ad- 
vocated the  view  that  there  was  a great  opportunity 
for  a University  of  another  kind  being  estab- 
lished omside  the  University  of  Dublin.  If  you 
look  at  the  Royal  University  and  the  Queen’s  College 
in  Belfast,  and  the  Queen’s  College  in  Cork  and  in 
Galway.  I hope  this  Commission  will  consider  that 
question  very  fully  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it-  by  the 
late  Commission  of  1902,  and  will  see  the  need  there  is 
for  reform  in  that  respect.  As  regards  the  culti- 
vation of  Arts,  Cork  College  has  some  men,  I know 
them  intimately,  some  of  them  are  professors  of  the 
highest  order  ; they  have  these  professors  in  the  Arts 
course- ; it  is  a city  of  80,005  inhabitants  and  a very 
large  and  busy  county  around  the  city.  It  is  a pity  to 
see  the  want  of  students.  In  Galway  too  there  is  a 
very  high-class  teaching  staff,  and  their  professors  in 
Arts  have  only  a few  pupils  to  attend  to.  There  is 


great  room  there,  very  great  room  for  -the  formation 
of  Colleges  of  residence  in  connection  with  a Univer- 
sity. and  I think  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  public 
opinion  in  that  direction.  The  Royal  University  is 
doing  a very  admirable  work-in  the  higher  education 
of  the  people— but  the  Royal  University  is  not  really  a 
University.  .,  , 

2400.  The  Chaikiux. — We  have  not  to  consider  the 

Roy aij  University.  The  University  of  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College  cover  the  scope  of  this  Commission?— I 
was  "oing  into  that.  Does  it  not  touch  the  question 
of  the  Royal  University  in  saying  what  colleges  are 
available  for  affiliation.  Does  that  not  point  out  to 
the  Commission  a way  to  consider  whether  they  could 
take  into  account  the  work  carried  on  in  other  places 
as  well  as  Trinity  College?  , _ , 

2401.  Do  you  suggest  that  we  should  absorb  Cork 
and  Galway,  that  we  should  affiliate  them  to  the 
University  of  Dublin?— That  would  not  be  my  idea 
They  are' not  in  a University  now.  And  the  Royal 
University,  I suppose,  the  Commission  could  take 
into  account.  We  have  great  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  Commission.  I am  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  Provost  practically  agrees  with 
the  Bishops  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Divinity  School.  That  was  to  be  expected  from 
him,  because  lie  was  deeply  interested  m the  Church 
as  well.  Just  one  point.  We  are  bound  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  proposal  of  the  Provost  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  should  pay  a substantial  sum  of  money  to 
the  College  for  the  free  education  of  the  Divinity 
students.  These  students  are  all  undergraduates  or 
graduates  of  the  University,  and  have  all  to  pay  the 
annual  Unversity  fees.  The  Law  School  is  free,  and 
we  are  free  for  very  good  reasons,  because  the  ordinary 
fees  of  the  College  are  paid  by  these  students,  and 
thus  a very  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  College. 
The  University  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Disestablish- 
ment, received  from  the  State  a very  large  compen- 
sation for  the  advowsons  which  were  connected  with 
the  College,  and  which  were  removed  by  the  Irish 
Church  Act.  That  amounted  to  £140,000.  We  have 
always  considered  the  Divinity  School  to  be  our 
school,  to  be  representative  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

I am  very  glad  to  find  the  Provost  taking  the  same 
view  as  the  Bishops  have  regarding  the  government 
of  the  Divinity  School.  It  is  good  to  find  him  in 
accord  with  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a very  able 
and  very  earnest  member. 

(The  Bishop  of  Ossory). — In  the  observations  I have 
to  make,  I desire  to  accentuate  two  points.  First,  I 
have,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  to  express  our  profound  objection  to  the 
proposal  put  forward  on  the  part  of  some,  but  I 
think  a small  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  for 
what  they  call  the  “ nationalisation,”  by  which  they 
mean  the  secularisation  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
by  removing  from  it  all  kinds  of  religious  ser- 
vices, and  catechetical  examinations  and  lectures, 
such  as  it  has  at  present.  But  as  the  whole  of  Ireland 
is  practically  at  one  in  an  intense  hatred  of  styu- 
larism,  to  secularies  the  College  is  the  last  possible 
way  to  nationalise  it.  The  Church  of  Ireland  stu- 
dents are  represented  as  having  got  something  very 
good  for  themselves,  which  other  students  have  not. 
Now,  I resided  as  a student  for  seven  years  in  the 
College,  and  I never  heard  any  student  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist,  imagining  or 
saying  that  I had  greater  privileges  than  they  had, 
because  I had  to  attend  catechetical  lectures,  and  to 
attend  Chapel  on  Sundays — I don’t  think  they  re- 
garded it  as  any  privilege  whatever.  A fellow- 
student,  a Presbyterian,  who  was  a great  friend  of 
mine,  told  me  that  on  many  a morning,  as  he  looked 
out  of  his  window,  when  it  was  cold  and  wet,  ana 
say  me  trudging  along  to  attend  my  catechetical 
lectures,  or  to  attend  service  in  the  Chapel,  used  to 
say,  when  he  went  back  to  bed,  “Well,  even  in  this 
world  there  is  some  advantage  in  being  a Presby- 
terian,” and  I am  quite  sure  that  many  of  the 
Church  students  looked  upon  it  as  rather  a doubtful 
and  inconvenient  sort  of  privilege.  But,  however  it 
may  be  regarded  by  the  students,  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  welcome  the- 
acceptance  by  any  other  religious  denomination 
Ireland  of  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruction 
which  the  laity  of  our  Church  enjoy  in  the  way  oi 
religious  supervision  over  their  faith  and  morals,  to 
some  small  respects  (such  as  catechetical  examina- 
tions) the  Presbyterans  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Board’s  offer,  and  we  should  rejoce  to  see 
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the  sons  and  daughters  of  every  denomination  of 
Chrstians  as  carefully  cared  for  as  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  Certainly  a College  emascu- 
lated by  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  its  walls  would 
have  no  historical  connection  with  a College  founded 
(as  its  character  declares)  “for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  piety,”  and  its  very  title  would  be  a 
hideous  misnomer,  namely,  “ The  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity.”  I do  not  think,  further, 
that  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  from  indifference  to 
all  religion,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  particular  re- 
ligious observances,  such  a College  would  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  actively  hostile*  to  Christianity. 
Sceptism  must  be  tolerated,  if  definite  theological 
teaching  is  excluded.  I cannot  think  that  such  a 
wanton  injury  to  the  feelings  of  many  would  afford 
any  real  gratification  to  any  right-minded  Irishman  ; 
certainly  not  to  the  members  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
depriving  Trinity  College  of  any  religious  atmosphere 
would  only  succeed  in  turning  it  into  a “ Godless 
College,”  which  the  Roman  Hierarchy  would  deplore 
as  much  as  the  most  bigoted  Anglican.  I may  quote 
in  this  connection  the  evidence  of  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Limerick  (Dr.  O’Dwyer)  before  the  last  Royal  Com- 
mission on  University  Education  in  Ireland.  “ For 
myself,”  he  says,  “ and  I think  I can  also  speak  for 
a number  of  Bishops  on  this  matter,  we  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  see  that  state  of  things  brought 
about " (i.e.,  pulling  down  Trinity  College) ; “ I do 
not  believe  that  you  will  ever  do  any  good  for  Ireland 
by  wrecking  a great  educational  institution,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  ever  serve  religion  in  Ireland 
by  weakening  Trinity  College  as  a great  centre  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Episcopalian  Protestants.  For  my  own 
part,  I would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  Trinity  College 
go  on  as  it  is,  substantially  a Protestant  institution 
than  to  see  it  made  an  absolutely  secular  institution.” 
And  a little  later  on  he  added,  " I would  look  on  the 
tearing  down  of  Trinity  College,  or  the  wrecking  of 
it,  with  absolute  horror.”  And  still  further,  he  said 
that  in  condemning  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  godless 
the  fear  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not  so 
much  “fear  of  Protestantism,  denominational  Pro- 
testantism, as  fear  of  infidelity  and  general  unbelief.” 
Trinity  College  may  be  regarded,  in  one  sense,  as  a 
large  boarding  school,  to  which  young  men  go  up  to 
live  at  about  17  or  18  years  of  age— the  most  critical 
and  impressionable  time  of  life.  Now,  no  one  would 
propose  to  establish  a boarding  school  without  some 
form  of  daily  prayers  and  some  kind  of  religious 
teaching — least  of  all  in  Ireland.  Even  in  our  primary 
day  schools  all  religious  denominations  in  Ireland 
insist  on  having  teachers  of  their  own  faith.  Dr. 
Starkie,  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Edu- 
cation, elaborated  this  point  in  his  evidence  before 
the  last  Royal  Commission.  The  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  the 
only  body  of  any  importance  who  have  suggested  the 
exclusion  of  religious  observances  from  within  the 
walls  of  Trinity  College ; but  Dr.  Starkie  showed  that 
me  .t'resbyterians  actually  refused  to  join  the  National 
■Board  until  their  own  schools  were  made  quasi  deno- 
minational. For  eight  years  they  refused  to  join  the 
card  until  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  in  non- 
vested  schools  was  rescinded,  and  until  their  schools 
were  confined  to  the  clergymen  of  their  own  denomi- 
t • °+i,  ..*°  n9^  hlame  them  for  that;  but  I main- 
lf  religion  is  of  such  importance  in  their 
estimation  to  the  poor  man’s  child,  it  is  of  no  less  im- 
f,?TeJ0  the  youth  who  is  being  trained  for  his 
me  s tiattle  m a University.  For  myself,  I may  say 
mitft  m°?e  on  this  matter  than  on  any  other 

Pi-.  which  will  come  before  this  Commission.  My 
ColwLalld  f1?  godfather  were  graduates  of  Trinity 
besidL’  ^ followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  sent, 
y 3,™.of  sons  into  residence  in  the  College ; 
wonl7!L  a11  my  afi,?ctiorl  for  the  old  University,  I 
man  e^a-n  evef7  effort  to  Prevent  a friend  or  kins- 
ised  lnt°  Tesldence  there  if  it  were  secular- 

beli’  T*  aU  religious  services  tabooed.  In  this  I 
the  laifo-  sentiments  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 

atudentifn^TV1-6  Sevent7-six  per  cent,  of  the 

of  Ireland  ColIege  are  members  of  the  Church 

bodv  nf  ctl  1 * 1 can,n°t  see,  if  you  alienate  that  vast 
StWveDts’  “d  the  P^ents  and  guardians  who 
5 le 1Sa  ^rVPd  at  the  same  time  fail  to  satisfy 
hcw  ™,,  ^ the  -laims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chur&h, 
their  nW=  T80mg  to  suPPly  other  students  to  take 
f - l am  more  than  anxious  that  every  other 


body  which  desires  for  its  members  the  same  religious 
observances  should  have  them  to  the  full ; but  it  is 
ungenerous,  it  is  unchristian,  it  is  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  for  any  religous  body  to  say,  “ We  don’t  want 
it  and  you  shan’t  have  it.”  We  regard  this  daily  re- 
cognition of  the  presence  of  God  as  sacred  as  life  itself 
and  if  others  do  not  value  it,  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  taken  from  those  who  do.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  first  question.  Now,  there  is 
another  matter  on  which  I would  like  to  say  a few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops  about  the  Divinity 
School ; and  in  the  first  place  I desire  to  say  that  the 
Bishops  feel  as  strongly  as  possible  in  favour  of  re- 
taining the  Divinity  School  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  and  in  deprecating  a rival  suggestion  put  for- 
ward, I believe  by  Dr.  Knox  and  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  Church,  that  instead  of  asking  for  the 
retention  of  the  Divinity  School  in  connection  with 
the  College,  the  Church  of  Ireland  having  a share  in 
the  government  of  it,  to  ask  this  Commission  to  sug- 
gfSt  Sj.at  i4  sl,ould  be  separated  from  the  College,  that 
the  Church  should  receive  a money  compensation.  I 
believe  that  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Knox. 

2402.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— Dr.  Knox  did  not  sug- 
gest that.  He  has  just  been  before  us,  and  he  made 
no  suggestion  of  that  kind.  (The  Bishop  of  Ossory). 
—I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that. 

2403.  Chairman.— The  statement  of  Dr.  Knox  was 
in  reference  to  a possible  claim  upon  the  Government 
for  3 money  compensation  if  the  Divinity  School  was 
taken  away,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  Government  would  ever  recognise 
any  such  claim  1—(The  Bishop  of  Ossory.)— I was 
under  the  impression  that  he  intended  to  recommend 
the  severance  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  Col- 
lege, because  that  is  the  solution  he  puts  forward  in 
the  last  clause  of  his  printed  statement. 

2404.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  suggest 
that  to  us? — (The  Bishop  of  Ossory.) — I am  glad  to 
hear  that  he  did  not.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
Divinity  School,  it  is  the  strong  desire  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  that  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
continued  in  connection  with  Trinity  College,  but  that 
some  voice  in  its  management  should  be  given  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  representing  the  whole  Angli- 
can Communion  for  which  the  Divinity  School  trains 
clergymen.  Here  the  Bishops  must  join  issue  with 
the  only  important  body  which  demands  a separation 
—the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. Here,  again,  one  main  argument  is  the 
desire  to  secularise  the  University,  and  the  not  alto- 
gether laudable  proposition  that,  because  they  do  not 
require  the  absolute  equality  which  the  Board  have 
offered,  and  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  keenly  de- 
sires them  to  possess,  namely,  a kindred  School  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  therefore  the  Church  of 
Ireland  should  be  deprived  of  it.  They  are  satisfied, 
they  say,  with  the  facilities  they  already  have  for  the 
education  of  their  clergy  in  Derry  and  Belfast,  and 
with  the  provision  made  for  them  at  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  although  the  Church, 
neither  then  or  since,  received  any  money  for  a 
Divinity  School,  the  natural  contention  being  that 
she  was  already  well  provided  for  in  the  Divinity 
School  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  Presbyterian  Body  explains  why 
they  have  no  desire  for  a Divinity  School  in  Dublin. 
Their  total  numbers  in  Ireland  are  443,494 ; but  of 
these,  only  3,312  are  in  the  province  of  Munster; 
2,270  in  Connaught ; and  11,735  in  Leinster  ; leaving 
426,177  for  the  province  of  Ulster ; that  is,  about 
96  per  cent,  of  all  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  live 
in  one  centre,  and  possess  already,  in  Belfast,  a Col- 
lege, with  which  they  are  largely  satisfied,  and  which 
is  predominantly  Presbyterian.  Out  of  347,  or  so, 
students  on  the  roll  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  247, 
that  is,  over  71  per  cent. , are  Presbyterian ; and  they 
have  most  excellent  Divinity  Schools  already  for  the 
training  of  their  ministers,  both  in  Belfast  and  Lon- 
donderry. I think  it  would  tend  immensely  to  soften 
denominational  prejudice  if  all  the  future  clergy  of 
every  Protestant  community  in  Ireland  received  their 
education  in  Arts  side  by  side  in  the  same  University  ; 
and  though  the  scheme  has  been  rejected  for  the 
present  by  the  Presbyterians,  yet  speeches  by  leading 
men,  like  Dr.  M'Cheyne  Edgar,  and  the  influence  of 
leading  broad-minded  ecclesiastics  of  that  Church  in 
Dublin,  lead  one  to  hope  it  may  not  be  utterly  im- 
practicable as  a future  possibility.  The  figures 
supplied  at  such  immense  pains  by  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  which  I have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing, 


Dublin. 
Oct.  22,  1906. 

The  Right 
Rev.  Dr. 
Crazier. 
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and  the  documents  appended  to  the  statement  by  the 
Dublih.  Synod  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  show 
. oiTianfl  sufficiently  the  close  connection  which  has  always 
Oet.  .^1906.  existed  between  that  Church  and  the  Divinity  School, 
The  Right  and  what  the  Church  owes  to  the  Divinity  School  for 
Rev.  Dr.  the  training  of  her  ministers.  We  desire  that  con- 
Oozier.  nection  to  be  maintained.  But  the  working  of 

Fawcett’s  Act  has  gradually  made  plain  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  a body  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  needs  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  even  hostile  to 
it.  And  should  the  Divinity  School  cease  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  at  once  cease  to  attract  Divinity 
Students  from  either  England  or  Ireland.  To  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  is  given  the  absolute  and  un- 
trolled choice  of  fit  persons  to  serve  in  the  sacred 
niinistrv  of  the  Church.  It  is  their  chief  commission, 
and  again  and  again  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  have  given  anxious  thought  to  the  matter  of 
the  training  of  those  whom  they  shall  accept  as  the 
future  clergy  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishops  are  not 
prepared  to  continue  to  recognise  the  Divinity  School 
as  a suitable  training  College,  unless  the  rights  of  the 
Church  are  safeguarded  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Professors,  the  right  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  and 
teaching,  and  the  choice  in  some  way  of  the  course 
of  study.  There  are  two  fundamental  principles 
which  we  would  like  to  lay  down.  First,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  weaken  the  prestige,  or  narrow  the 
breadth  and  catholicity  of  the  Divinity  School,  or 
cripple  in  any  wise  the  usefulness  of  the  University ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Divinity  School  should  have 
its  position  more  definitely  and  securely  defined,  and 
its  government  committed  to  a body  in  whom  the 
Church,  as  a whole,  could  have  confidence.  The  pre- 
sent position  is  an  impossible  one.  The  late  Provost, 
Dr.  Salmon,  who  objected  as  much  as  any  man  to 
share  the  government  with  any  external  body,  used 
these  words  before  the  last  University  Commission: 

“ Maynooth  has  got  an  enormous  amount  of  money, 
about  £400,000,  while  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity 
College  is  at  the  mercy  of  a body  who  may  at  any 
time  refuse  to  continue  paying  for  it.  It  has  no 
security  at  all.  It  may  at  any  time  be  left  out  in 
the  cold  altogether.  I myself  would  prefer  very  much 
that  things  should  be  left  as  they  are ; but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a most  unstable  position,  as  far  as  the  Divinity 
School  is  concerned.”  The  Divinity  School  carried 
out  a two-fold  function.  It  is  a faculty  of  theology, 
and  it  is  a training  school  for  the  clergy  of  a par- 
ticular denomination.  No  University  could  be  com- 

Elete  without  the  former.  The  Victoria  University 
as  lately  established  a Faculty  of  Theology,  with  an 
advisory  Committee  representing  different  religious 
denominations ; and  to  banish  Theology  as  a Faculty 
would  be,  in  the  long  run,  to  degrade  the  University 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  perhaps  even 
History.  These  studies  are  too  closely  connected  with 
Theology  to  be  retained  if  a Theological  Faculty  were 
abolished,  for  Roman  Theology  and  Protestant 
Theology  may  be  banned,  but  you  would  have  instead 
the  Theology  of  Rationalism.  But  it  is  abundantly 
plain,  from  the  various  Charters  and  Statutes  con- 
cerning the  University  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, Charles  the  First,  and  George  the  Third,  that 
not  only  was  the  Divinity  School  to  take  the  place  of 
a F icuity  in  Theology,  but  that  it  was  also  to  supply 
ministers  for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1853,  appointed  for  some 
such  objects  as  the  present  Commission,  contains  this 
important  recommendation : “ The  creation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Divinity  School,  of  a new  body  of 
Fellows,  in  order  that  the  School  of  Divinity  may 
rest  upon  a wider  basis,  and  that  College  patronage 
may  be  made  more  useful  in  promoting  Theological 
study,  and  training  an  able  body  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed through  the  country  in  the  active  discharge 
of  clerical  duties.”  This  puts  the  Divinity  School 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  gives  her  a special  claim  upon  it.  The  Com- 
mission expressly  distinguished  between  “ promoting 
Theological  study”  in  the  abstract,  and  training  a 
body  of  men  to  be  employed  “ in  the  active  discharge 
of  clerical  duties”  throughout  the  country.  Again, 
in  urging  that  Professors  and  their  assistants  should 
not  be  selected  chiefly  on  account  of  their  mathema- 
tical proficiency,  and  that  a certain  number  of  clas- 
sical Professorships  should  be  allowed,  they  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  “ Trinity  College  is  the  chief  seat  of 
Theological  education  in’ Ireland  for  the  Established 


Church.”  And  so  impressed  were  the  Commissioners 
with  the  fact  that  the  Divinity  School  was  bound  to 
consider  the  practical  needs  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
that  notwithstanding  objections  made  by  the  Provost, 
and  even  by  the  Primate,  they  adhered  to  their  re- 
commendation to  create  a new  class  of  Classical  or 
Divinity  Fellowships.  All  this  is  one  more  proof 
that  the  Divinity  School  supplied  the  place  of  a Theo- 
logical College  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  besides 
being  a University  School  of  Theology.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  interest  of  the  State  to  assist  teachers 
of  all  denominations  to  obtain  a liberal  education, 
because  the  influence  of  such  teachers  is  a power  in 
the  State  itself.  This  was  recognised  in  the  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth,  in  the  compensation  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  prolonging  for  the  Dis- 
established Church  of  Ireland  the  life  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  Trinity  College.  The  Bishops  hope  most 
earnestly  that  it  will  be  recognised  by  the  present 
Royal  Commission.  In  this  connection  I have  the 
authority  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  for  accept- 
ing in  their  entirety  the  arguments  and  claims  put 
forward  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  add  that  the 
Church  has  never  in  any  sense  abandoned  her  claim 
that  the  funds  at  present  expended  on  the  Divinity 
School  should  be  permanently  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose; and  that  if  the  Divinity  School  is  forcibly 
expelled  from  Trinity  College,  for  State  or  political 
reasons,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  College, 
and  to  the  pleading  of  the  Church,  the  Church  should 
be  compensated  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  the 
loss  of  buildings  and  class-rooms,  and  a place  of  re- 
sidence for  her  students.  And  yet,  while  not  desiring 
a separation  from  the  College,  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
position  of  the  Divinity  School.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  anomalous  and  inconsistent ; and  they 
would  suggest  in  its  place  the  following  Academic 
Council: — That  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity 
School  should  consist  of  twelve  members,  chosen  as 
follows : (1),  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  being  a 
churchman,  and  two  other  persons  elected  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  University  ; (2),  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  two  other  persons  elected 
by  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School ; (3),  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  two  other  persons  elected  by  the 
Bench  of  Bishops ; (4),  three  representatives  chosen 
by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from 
amongst  the  graduates  of  the  University ; providing, 
as  a matter  of  course,  that  each  member  of  this 
Council  should  be  a communicant  member  of  the 
Church,  and  should  sign  a declaration  to  that  effect. 
We  believe  that  such  a Council,  which  is  plainly 
required  by  the  other  professional  Schools  in  the 
University,  would  work  well,  would  keep  the  Divinity 
School  in  touch  with  current  Theological  thought,  and 
would  be  absolutely  fair  to  all  the  bodies  concerned. 
That  proposal  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  proposal 
made  by  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
in  December,  1876 ; it  differs  in  one  respect  from  the 
proposal  of  the  present  Provost,  namely,  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  Synod  representatives. 

2405.  Chairm&n. — He  does  not  ask  for  a seat  on 
the  Council? — No. 

2406.  Would  the  Bishops  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  present  Provost? — I think 
I may  say  yes ; although  we  have  preferred  to  follow 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Salmon  in  1876  in  suggesting  that 
the  Synod  should  elect  representatives.  But  while 
the  Bishops  entirely  trust  the  Synod  the  Synod  stated 
by  resolution  in  1879  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  Bishops..  But  we  do  not  agree  to  the  Provosts 
suggestion  that  the  Church  should  contribute  a sum 
of  money. 

_ 2407.  You  would  give  that  body  not  merely  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Professors,  but  also,  I suppose,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curriculum? — Yes. 

2408.  Then  I take  it  that  the  Bishops  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  proposal  of  the  Provost,  I mean  m 
reference  to  the  government  of  the  School? — I think 
they  would.  May  I answer  an  objection  that  an 
Oxford  graduate  made  to  me  some  time  ago — that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  asks  for  control  in  connection  with 
the  School  in  the  Dublin  University,  while  the  Church 
of  England  has  no  control  in  connection  with  the 
Schools  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  My  answer  is 
that  the  connection  between  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  Trinity  College  has  always  been  much  closer  than 
the  connection  of  the  Church  of  England  with  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  require  in  general,  as  a qualification  for 
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ordination,  that  the  candidate  shall  hold  a.  degree  of 
the  University.  I have  been  ten  years  a Bishop,  and 
‘“erv  man  I ordained  had  a degree,  except  one,  and  I 
ordained  him  under  a promise  that  he  would  proceed 
f _ a degree  within  a limited  time.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  such  rule  in  England  ; and,  in  point 
nf  fact  a considerable  number  of  persons  are  ordained 
without  possessing  degrees.  I have  here  a table  which 
chows  that.  In  the  year  1846,  89  per  cent,  of  the 
English  candidates  for  ordination  were  graduates; 
in  1865,  72  per  cent. ; in  1885,  69  per  cent. ; and  in 
1905  only  57  per  cent,  were  graduates;  whereas  I 
may’ say  that  a very  laxge  proportion  as  you  know, 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  graduates 
of  Dublin  University.  This  fact  shows  the  close  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  the  Irish  Church  and 
Dublin  University,  whereas  the  decrease  in  graduates 
which  is  due  to  the  Theological  College  in  England 
would,  if  it  took  place  in  Ireland,  practically  kill  the 

C°2409!-  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— Do  those  figures  which 
you  have  given  us  as  to  the  English  ordinations  include 
the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  . do  they 
embrace  the  graduates  of  any  University  1 — I think 
so.  I believe  the  percentage  would  be  considerably 
smaller  if  the  figures  included  only  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  , 

2410.  Mr.  Butcher. — With  regard  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Divinity  School 
should  include  three  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  I wish  to 
ask  you  has  there  been  any  communication  from  the 
Divinity  Professors  that  their  lectures  might  become 
a subject  of  discussion  in  that  public  body,  and  that 
some  unpleasant  difference  of  opinion  might  be  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  them? — Well,  I may  say, 
and  I think  I may  also  speak  for  the  other  Bishops, 
that  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  General  Synod. 
It  has  shown  very  great  good  sense  in  later  years,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a conservative  body,  though  difficult  ques- 
tions have  come  before  it  from  time  to  time.  Though 
some  few  members  might,  perhaps,  raise  discussions 
as  to  the  teaching  of  lecturers  with  whom  they  did 
not  agree,  I think  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
would  put  them  down. 

2411.  I take  it  that  the  scheme  you  have  put  forward 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a tentative  proposal  ? — Yes.  There 
are  some  other  points  on  which  my  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  I think,  undertook  to  express  the  opinion 
of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  namely — the  danger  to  Uni- 
versity education  should  a denominational  college  be 


joined  with  Trinity  College  -under  a Governing  Body  Dublin 

elected  partly  for  academic  and  partly  for  theological  

considerations,  on  which  I gave  evidence  before  the  Oct.  22,  1906. 
last  Commission,  and,  further,  our  belief  that  the  pre-  u~,. 
sent  mode  of  government  of  the  University  by  men  ^ 9 
who  attain  their  position  by  consideration  of  age 
might  with  advantage  be  exchanged  for  an  elective 
body  on  which  the  various  faculties  might  be  repre- 
sented. Before  I conclude,  may  I say  a word  on  a 
subject  as  to  which  I have  felt  pretty  strongly  myself, 
as  tending  to  popularise  the  University  ? During  my 
own  course  in  Trinity  College  I took  up,  in  a very 
small  way,  the  study  of  Irish,  which  was  a source  of 
great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I have  often  thought  since 
that  in  a university  like  Trinity  College,  and  in  a coun- 
try like  Ireland,  where  sentiment  has  so  much  to  say  to 
everything,  and  where  the  people  axe  governed  more 
by  their  feelings  than  by  logic,  it  is  a pity  that 
Dublin  University  and  Trinity  College  have  not  given 
.greater  recognition  to  Celtic  study  and  literature.  I 
notice  Dean  Bernard  agrees  with  me  in  believing  that 
the  establishment  of  a Moderatorship  in  Celtic  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  and  the  separation  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Irish  from  the  Divinity  School,  would  do 
much  to  popularise  the  University  with  the  emotional 
Celt.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Irish  study  and  Irish 
archaeological  investigation  were  fostered  with  care, 
and  more  prominently  recognised. 

2412.  The  Chairman. — I am  sure  what  you  have 
said  will  commend  itself  to  Dr.  Hyde,  who  is  one  of 
our  number  1 — I am  sorry  that  I have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  acquaintance  till  now.  I know 
he  is  a distinguished  Irish  scholar. 

2413.  Dr.  Hyde. — I am  afraid  you  found  it  very 
hard  to  learn  anything  about  the  Irish  language  and 
archteology  in  Trinity  College  ? — 'Well,  as  I say,  I 
only  studied  it  in  a very  small  way  ; but  while  I was 
in  College  I became  acquainted  with  a very  clever  and 
a most  agreeable  man,  a distinguished  Irish  scholar, 

Professor  O’Mahony.  All  I knew  about  it  I learned 
from  him. 

2414.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Society  1 — I be- 
lieve so.  I fancy  his  Professorship  was  established  by 
the  Irish  Society.  It  was  while  I was  in  the  Divinity 
School  that  I made  his  acquaintance. 

2415.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a Chair  of  An- 
cient Irish  and  Irish  Archseology  ? — I do.  I think  it 
would  tend  very  much  to  popularise  the  University. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


isiHOsr  T.mj,  Esq.,  LL.9-,  *.<*.,  Provort  °I. Trinit,  Oolite,  Dublin,  r^nlled  «nd  tath.r 

examined.  « r 


2416.  The  Chairman. — You  wanted  to  say  a word  on 
one  or  two  points.  It  will  partly  affect  the  Lord  J us- 
tice  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and,  if  you  do  not 
mind,  you  will  state  it  in  their  presence  ? — I will  not 
keep  you  very  long.  What  I wanted  was  to  make  a 
supplemental  statement  in  relation  to  the  Provostship. 
If  the  scheme  put  forward  by  certain  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors, and  practically  agreed  to  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic laity,  should  become  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  viz. — that  Trinity  College  should  be 
the  sole  College  and  University,  as  a solution  of  the 
general  University  question  in  Ireland,  then  the  Pxo- 
vostship  will  remain  as  at  present,  and,  like  every 
other  secular  office  in  Trinity  College,  will  be  open  to 
all  without  any  test.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  if  a College  in  the  Royal  University,  either  in 
Dublin  or  in  Cork,  is  to  be  the  solution,  a College 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pro- 
fessors and  books  in  the  course,  that  is,  practically  de- 
nominational, though  nominally  open  to  all,  it  will  be 
essential  that  its  principal  shall  be  a Roman  Catholic. 
In  such  case  it  will  be  only  reasonable  that  the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  shall  be  a Protestant,  for 
though  the  College  will  still  be  freely  open  to  all,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  will  not  be  so 
large  as  if  the  first  solution  had  been  adopted,  and  it 
would  be  obviously  unfair  that  it  should  be  possible 
that  the  heads  of  the  two  Colleges  should  be  Roman 
Catholics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  that 
the  Test  Act  should,  in  every  event,  be  applied  to  the 
Provostship  of  Trinity  College,  it  would  be  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  election  of  the  Provost  should  be  re- 


stored to  the  Fellows,  in  whose  hands  it  was  before  the  M,Cu. 
Charter  of  Charles  the  First,  of  1637,  at  which  date 
they  surrendered  the  appointment  to  the  Crown  in  re- 
turn for  the  conversion  of  their  terminable  Fellowships 
into  Fellowships  with  life  tenure. 

My  second  point  is  this,  Dean  Bernard  has 
suggested  that  the  Provost  is  not  the  proper  person  to 
have  the  control  of  the  College  Chapel,  and  that  it 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
as  immediate  Ordinary.  He  very  properlyfpoints  out 
that  a Provost  who  may  not  be  a Churchman  is  not  a 
suitable  Ordinary  of  services  which  are  for  the  special 
benefit  of  members  of  the  Church.  He  admits  that  the 
Chapel  does  not  belong  to  the  Divinity  School,  but 
says  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  suitability  of  the  services  of  the 
Chapel.  His  conclusion,  however,  does  not  follow 
from  his  premises,  which  are  based  entirely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Provost  is  not  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  that  conclusion  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  case  when  he  is  a member  of  that 
Church.  As  the  Chapel  services  are  intended  for  the 
whole  body  of  Church  of  Ireland  students,  or  for  any 
Protestant  student  who  may  wish  to  attend  them,  I 
consider  it  essential  that  those  services  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Provost,  who,  as  a layman,  wilL  se- 
cure that  they  shall  be  characterised  by  that  simplicity 
that  has  always  been  their  merit.  When  1 was  a Col- 
lege tutor  I protested,  in  the  interests  of  religion 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  interests  of  my  pupils,  against 
compulsory  attendance  by  the  students  on  week-day 
services.  To  expect  them  to  run  to  Chapel 
in  the  morning  before  going  to  their  various 
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lectures,  professional  or  otherwise,  would  be 
to  treat  them  as  school-boys ; and  to  expect 

them  to  leave  the  cricket  field  or  the  football 
ground  at  the  toll  of  the  afternoon  Chapel  bell  I con- 
sidered to  be  a travesty  of  religion.  So,  when  I be- 
came Provost  I put  an  end  to  all  this  compulsion  ; 
but  the  Chapel  is  not  thereby  closed  ; the  Morning  Ser- 
vices are  continued,  and  attended  by  Divinity  students 
%nd  others,  and  an  Evening  Service  at  nine  o’clock, 
as  an  alternative  for  night-roll,  has  been  substituted 
for  that  held  in  the  afternoon.  Attendance  on  Sun- 
day morning  I keep  compulsory  on  Church  of  Ireland 
students  under  the  statute  for  “ The  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath.”  Further,  I have  had  occasion  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  Chapel  services  since  I became 
Provost,  but  I have  never  done  so  without  consulting 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  I have  always 
had  his  approval  and  consent,  and  so  would  any  lay 
Provost  ; but  the  ultimate  authority  in  case  of  dif- 
ference, say  on  the  introduction  of  a High  Ritual, 
should  always  remain  with  the  Provost.  In  any  case 
I would  object  to  any  curtailment  of  my  rights  in  these 
matters. 

2417.  Chaieaian. — In  the  event  of  the  Provost  not 
being  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  you  would 
not  object  to  the  power  resting  with  the  Regius  Profes- 
sor. I am  going  to  take  three  cases.  I assume,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Provost  is  not  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2418.  Then,  I suggest  that  the  power  should  rest 
with  the  Regius  Professor  ? — Very  well. 

2419.  Then,  supposing  he  be  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  he  is  either  a layman  or  a cleric  ? — 
Yes. 


2420.  Suppose  he  is  a cleric,  no  difficulty,  I imagine 
would  arise.  Then,  the  power  should  rest  with  him  ? 

2421.  Suppose  he  is  a lay  member  of  the  Church  of 

Ireland,  I suggest  that  the  power  should  rest  with  him 
after  consultation  with  the  Regius  Professor  ?— Well 
that  is  exactly  what  happens  at  present.  1 

2421a.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  or  would  you 
say  that  the  Bishops  would  have  any  objection  to  that 
being  made  a rule?— No;  I should  say  not.  Tests 
were  abolished  as  long  ago  as  1873,  and  the  Provost- 
ship  has  been  open  ever  since  to  layman  or  cleric.  I 
go  over  the  list  of  Preachers  with  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor every  year  ; the  Provost  has  the  power  of  super- 
vising the  ritual,  and  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pro- 
vost is  not  repealed,  that  is  exactly  the  position  I 
stand  in.  Because,  if  you  take  the  Charter,  originally 
all  the  College  offices  were  under  the  Provost,  and 
then  after  the  Test  Acts  were  repealed,  Letters  Patent 
came  in,  in  which  a large  number  of  the  clauses  of  the 
statute  De  Cultu  Divino  were  repealed,  but  this  juris- 
diction of  the  Provost  was  never  repealed  at  all  or  in- 
terfered with,  except  in  one  particular  case — the  ap- 
pointment of  Sacrist.  In  Aberdeen  that  is  the  man 
who  takes  charge  of  the  mace,  but  here  I do  not  know 
whether  he  is  not  the  verger.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Provost  bv 
the  Letters  Patent  after  Fawcett’s  Act  came  in.  I 
hold  that  I am  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Pro- 
vost Lloyd,  Provost  Jellett,  and  Provost  Salmon,  and 
that  no  change  should  be  made. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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SEVENTH  DAY- 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23rd,  1906. 

AT  10.30  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  pas,  f.b.a.  (Chairman) ; The  Right 
Hon.  L-.  Palles,  p.c.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland;  Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.;  Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.LITT.,  M.P. ; DOUGLAS  HYDE,  Esq.,  LL.D. ; DENIS  J.  COFFEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B., 
f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Edwaed  P.  Culver-well,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Education 
called,  and  further  examined. 

2422.  Chairman. — Professor  Culver-well,  with  refer- 
ence to  your  evidence  to-day  we  are  placed  in  this 
position:  Unfortunately  you  have  been  unable  to 
attend  on  former  days,  when  we  would  have  found 
you  time,  and  to-day  our  list  is  so  very  full  that  we 
are  only  able  to  give  you  the  interval  from  the  pre- 
sent moment  until  the  Vice-Chancellor  comes — at 
eleven  o’clock.  Perhaps  in  that  time  you  could  say 
what  you  think  it  important  to  say  by  way  of  sup- 
plement to  the  evidence  you  gave  before? — When  we 
devised  this  scheme,  we  considered  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  both  the  requirements  of  the  Hierarchy 
as  to  faith  and  morals,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
laity  as  to  material  advantage.  As  my  time  is  so 
limited,  I will,  with  your  permission,  make  my  state- 
ment without  quoting  any  of  those  passages  from  the 
Report  of  the  previous  Commission,  by  which  I had 
intended  to  support  my  arguments,  and  will  add 
them  to  mv  evidence  as  footnotes.*  I will  classify 
my  observations  under  headings.  (1)  Guarantee  for 
Faith  and  Morals.  We  conceive  that  under  the 
Advisory  Committee  .as  outlined  by  us,  we  have  en- 
abled the  requirements  of  the  Hierarchy  (as  laid 
down  by  Bishop  O'Dwyer  in  his  evidence  before  the 
late  Royal  Commission)  to  he  satisfied.  We  have,  we 
believe,  avoided  absolutely  the  rock  on  which  the 
scheme  of  the  Queen’s  'Colleges  split.  We  believe 
that  we  have  satisfied  the  requirements  as  to  faith 
and  morals  in  all  their  essentials.  (2)  Security  for 
Eoman  Catholic  Doctrine  in  regard  to  dual  Professor- 
ships.  I may  point  out  that  while  in  non-oontrover- 
sial  subjects  we  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  went  in  his  evidence  before  the 
previous  Commission,  we  have  absolutely  satisfied  his 
position  in  respect  of  these,  the  only  chairs  in 
respect  of  which  he  thinks  the  difficulty  likely 
to  aiise.  (3)  Religious  privileges  for  'all  de- 
nominations. Before  we  drew  up  “C”  we  had  to 
decide  whether  we  should  adopt  the  view  of  sec- 
tarian education,  which  is  advocated  by  the  Presby- 
terians, or  the  view  thatfc  the  University  should  he 
a place  of  religion  as  well  as  of  learning  under 
Act,  and  we  adopted  the  latter  view.  I 
0 , explain  itself.  (4.)  Our  desire  that 
7?n/7  M should  Jiave  representation  on  the  Governing 
Sr?:  As  to  the  government,  we  considered 

.T*w“  necessary,  both  for  the  material  advantage 
< i and  in  order  to  give  a satisfactory  guar- 
plrtnU  i the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  that  there 
. “r1  "f  a Roman  Catholic  representation  de  facto 
on  tne  Governing  Body,  as  a security  that  it  should 
mY-e  PaPer  constitution.  Our  scheme  has  been 
gly  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  we  offered 
» « per  cent,  representation  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
haw  A,njr°ne  who  Pnts  that  forward  cannot 

“ TL  ad  ,tile  «keme,  for  under  paragraph  1 we  say  : 
however,  one  principle  which  we 
El  L€SSen~la1’,  namely-that  Roman  Catholics 

a£k>rded  an  opportunity,  within  a 
Presen  ta+?  tlme  ,°f  obtaining  adequate  ie- 

inv  , atlon  on  the  Governing  Body,  accord- 
’s number  and  academic  merit.’’  We  had 


i the  University  of  Dublin, 


already  prepared  a representation  of  25  per  cent.  ; 
therefore,  we  recognised  that  that  was  not  adequate. 
All  the  rest  of  the  scheme  shows  that  we  desired  to 
do  all  that  we  possibly  could  in  order  to  increase  the 
Roman  Catholic  representation  upon  the  Governing 
Body  according  to  number  and  academic  merit.  I 
should  explain  that  there  is  a very  complicated  para- 
graph— the  one  in  small  print — which  arose  from  the 
fact  that  at  a meeting  of  the  general  body  of  Fellows 
and  Professors,  summoned  on  July  18th,  the  previous 
portion  of  the  scheme,  down  to  half-way  on  page  24, 
(left-hand  column)  had  been  passed  by  a majority  of 
those  present  of  twenty-four  votes  to  seven  ; therefore 
we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  adhere  absolutely  to  the 
twenty-five  per  cent. ; and.  as  the  Moderators  would 
be  a varying  number,  we  had  to  invent  a complicated 
method  just  to  carry  out  that.  We  have  further 
shown  our  desire  to  widen  the  basis  of  Catholic  repre- 
sentation on  the  Governing  Body,  for  at  the  top  of 
page  24  (right  hand  column)  you  will  find 
these  words : “ We  think  it  most  desirable 
that  the  Cecilia  Street  Medical  School  should 
be  brought  into  the  proposed  settlement.”  That  was 
because  we  felt  that  there  was  a body  which  we  had 
some  chance  of  approaching,  and  which  would  at  once 
give  a large  number  of  academic  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  professoriate  who  could,  under  the  scheme,  elect 


Roman  Catholic  representatives  on  the  Governing 
Body.  Then  provision  (/) : “We  consider  that  v* 


appointments  to  teaching  posts,  except  those  in  the 
faculty  of  Theology,  or  those  entirely  endowed  under 
private  trusts,  should  be  made  by  external  and  in- 
dependent bodies.”  That  was  inserted  in  order  to 
meet  the  case  of  those  professorships  which  are  now 
under  sectarian  bodies — the  Erasmus  Smith’s  profes- 
sorships, and  so  on — and  to  do  away  with  a legitimate 
ground  of  complaint,  as  we  -thought.  (5.)  The  consent 
of  the  Hierarchy  is  needed.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
our  scheme  we  take  full  account  of  the  position  of  the 
Hierarchy.  We  deliberately  drew  the  scheme,  so  that 
their  concurrence  was  necessary.  If  they  do  not  ap- 
prove, the  scheme  must  fall  through,  not  because  it 
involves  mixed  education,  hut  because  the  Advisory 
Committee  would  be  absolutely  impossible  without 
their  approval.  (6.)  General  possibilities  of  protect- 
ing faith  and  morals  under  this  scheme.  For  in- 
stance, it  would  be  quite  admissible  under  this  scheme 
to  have  hostels  for  Roman  Catholic  students,  in  which 
disciplinary  rules  might  be  enforced  far  beyond  those 
which  would  be  enforced  by  the  College. 


2423.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  numbers  you  are 
giving  are  not  the  numbers  in  the  print,  are 
they  ? — No ; they  are  only  my  headings.  I 
have  done  with  the  particulars  of  the  scheme,  and 
I was  now  giving  a general  view  of  our  idea.  We 
thought  that  in  that  way  very  large  protection  would 
be  afforded  to  faith  and  morals,  because  these  rules 
might  be  enforced  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers 
of  the  hostels.  (7.)  No  University  compulsion  in  favour 
of  any  Denomination.  We  have  not  stated  it  here,  but 
we  should  consider  it  an  essential  point  that  there 


frier  the*DnaiefrofCs  ors^nd^th6*8  show  that  by  the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  should  have  ■ 


E outline  i?®4  ,ll*e  faot  of  a Roman  Catholic'’ 

First  Benort  tb?  °!aim  °£  the  B*sbops  regarding ' 

P.35,  esjSft  ^°Ja}„Gommission.  IfOl : see  especially  p.  17.  fit 


„ the  Bishops  to  decide  on  points  of  Eoman  Catholic 

faith  and  moral?.”  as  set  lorth  In  Bishop  O’Dwyer’s  evidence— Appendix 

...... es  28-32  (right  hand  col)  ; p.  27,  left  cob,  lines  33-28  and  21, 20  from  bottom  ; 

p.  36,  question  378 ; p.  *5.  question  38. 
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should  be  no  University  compulsion  on  the  students 
to  go  to  any  special  lectures ; they  should  be  free  to 
go  to  all,  as  far  as  the  University  was  concerned,  and 
any  particular  restriction  should  be  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  the  authority  of 
tlie  University.  This  would  be  done  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  whose  duties  we  did  not  define,  as  we 
thought  it  was  for  the  Hierarchy  to  say  what  they 
desired  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
be.  I did,  indeed,  prepare,  in  connection  with 
that — it  was  never  submitted  to  our  Committee 
— a clearer  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Our  object  in  proposing  it  was  to  facili- 
tate the  Hierarchy  in  eveiy  matter  in  which  protec- 
tion was  needed  for  faith  and  morals.  (8.)  The 
guarantee  of  our  bona  fides.  The  eighth  point 
I should  like  to  make  is  that  there  is  a 
substantial  guarantee  of  our  bona  fides  in  this 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  we  intend  to  work  the  scheme 
honestly  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn,  because 
if  we  did  not  we  should  be  subjecting  ourselves  to  in- 
tolerable annoyance  from  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Catholic  representatives  on  the  Governing 
Body. 


2424.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  should  have 
the  slightest  doubt  about  your  good  faith  in  the 
matter  ?— I am  sure  that  you  would  not,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  would  not ; but  I think  that  in  regard 
to  those  who  do  not  know  us,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  us  from  the  point  of  view  that 
has  commonly  been  represented  in  Irish  controver- 
sies, the  matter  is  one  upon  which  it  is  necessary 
to  put  forward  something.  I want  also  to  show  the 
faith  we  have  that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  came  for- 
ward to  work  the  scheme  they  would  also  work  it 
honestly.  If  either  party  did  not  come  into  the 
scheme  with  the  most  honest  endeavour  to  fulfil 
it  for  the  advantage  of  all,  Trinity  College  would  be 
a place  of  torment  instead  of  a place  of  “religion 
and  learning.” 


I have  now  shown,  and  I should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  prove  it  by  references  to  Bishop  ©’Dwyer’s 
statement  and  to  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  in  the  last  Royal  Commission — that  we  do 
really  practically  fulfil  all  that  has  been  required  by 
the  Hierarchy.  Perhaps  I might  now  address  myself 
to  showing  how  far  the  Statement  drawn  up  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
is  opposed  to  this  scheme.  This  Statement  is 
more  remarkable  by  reason  of  an  omission 
than  by  what  it  states.  In  every  other  case 
the  dealings  of  the  Hierarchy  with  the  matter 
of  university  education  have  been  done  in  this  way — 
mixed  education  has  been  stated  to  be  a danger 
to  faith  and  morals,  and  I think  that  this  is  the  first 
statement  dealing  officially  with  mixed  education  in 
which  it  is  not  stated  to  be  a danger  to  faith  and 
morals.  I may  refer  for  a moment  to  the  Chief 
Baron’s  point  on  Wednesday  as  to  their  bavin®  seen 
our  scheme.  They  do  refer  in  this  statement  to  cer- 
tain movements  within  Trinity  College  in  that  direc- 
tion— perhaps  to  ours. 

2425.  Lord  Chief  Baron— Perhaps  I ought  to  in- 
terrupt you  for  a moment.  I have  not  the  slightest 
idea  whether  they  did  see  the  scheme  or  not.  From 
the  dates  it  would  appear  that  thev  could  not  have 
had  it  before  them,  because  theirs  is‘ dated  Julv  25th 
and  your  scheme  was  sent  in  afterwards  ?— It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  not  have  seen  our  scheme ; 
but  they  may  have  seen  the  gist  of  it,  as  mentioned 
to  them  by  some  of  the  Catholic  laymen  who  saw  it 
before  July  18th. 

w Tlle'v  ma-v  have  s'*11  something  which  Mr. 
hortrell  was  getting  signed  ?— Something  which  Mr 
Fottrell  was  getting  signed  may  have  been  seen  by 
them  or  it  may  not,  I cannot  say ; but  what  I do 
want  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  is  that  where 
they  deal  in  this  Statement  with  the  danger  of  mixed 
education  and  with  the  objections  to  it,  they  deal 
with  it  not  on  the  gronnd  of  doctrine,  on  which  alone 
they  can  speak  authoritatively ; they  give  up  that 
ground  altogether,  and  they  deal  with  it  solely  on  the 
gronnd  of  the  Catholic  opinion  on  the  matter.  Even 
with  reference  to  the  question  whether  Trinity  College 
should  he  “ captured  ” they  do  not  give  the  ground 
that  it  would  involve  a danger  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  Catholics  who  wonld  capture  it,  but 
they  speak  instead  of  the  Protestant  objection  to  it. 
inen,  the  final  passage,  which  seems  so  strong: 

lo  mm  up,  then,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Cathohc  Bishopc  feel  that  they  are  safe  in  stating 


that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  any  of  the  following  solutions,  etc.”  j 
should  like  to  observe  that  this  passage,  ap- 
parently so  strong,  is,  whether  intentionally 
or  accidentally  I cannot  say,  absolutely  weak 
when  we  consider  their  position.  In  this  docu- 
ment they  for  the  first  time  when  dealing  with  the 
question  of  mixed  education  abstained  from  the  one 
declaration  which,  if  made  in  their  official  capacity 
would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  it.  They  declare  no 
doctrine;  if  they  did,  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
of  Ireland  must  accept  it.  They  had  the  power  in 
their  own  hands  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  of 
doctrine,  a power  which  they  have  used  so  far  on 
every  previous  occasion  of  a similar  kind ; yet  here 
they  depart  from  all  precedent ; the  familiar  words 
as  to  the  “ intrinsic  danger  to  faith  and  morals”  no 
longer  appear.  And  what  takes  their  place  ? Not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ; not  a declaration  made 
by  the  Bishops  in  virtue  of  their  Order ; nothing  of 
the  kind — a mere  statement  made  in  their  capacity 
as  citizens;  and  appearing  on  the  face  of  it  there 
is  a certain  element  of  doubt.  They  feel  that 
they  are  safe  in  stating  something  -as  to  what 
other  people— the  Catholics  of  Ireland— think ! 
But  what  is  the  answer  of  the  Catholic  laity,  of  those 
who  wonld  use  the  University?  You  have  it  in  the 
answer  of  the  one  body  of  Catholic  laymen  who  have 
been  officially  before  the  Commission,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Synnott,  and  you  have  it  in  the  document 
signed  by  so  many  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
men  of  Dublin,  the  signatures  to  which  were  all 
obtained  in  within  a very  few  days.  The  attitude  of 
Mr.  Synnott’s  Committee,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  Bishops  have  in  their  -Statement 
almost  indicated  that  the  question  is  really  a lay- 
men’s question,  is  most  remarkable.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Bishops  had  before  them  the  outlines  of  onr 
scheme,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  faith  and  morals, 
when  they  drew  up  their  document?  I mentioned 
that  that  part  of  our  scheme  was  settled  on  the 
18th  of  July  and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Catholic  Laymen  were  -aware  of  it.  If  any  member 
of  that  Committee  told  the  Bishops  of  that  part  of 
onr  scheme,  and  if  it  was  due  to  that  knowledge  that 
they  abandoned  the  question  of  danger  to  faith  and 
morals,  putting  the  burden  of  refusal  on  the  laity, 
does  it  not  indicate  that  they  too  have  at  last  re- 
cognised the  danger  which  Cardinal  Newman  foresaw 
when  in  Ireland?  It  was  in  1873  that  Cardinal  New- 
man, whom  Bishop  O’ Dwyer  rightly  describes 
as  the  greatest  Catholic  of  the  century, 
wrote:  “One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  I 

deplored  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University  twenty  years  ago,  when  I was  in  Ireland, 
was  the  absolute  refusal  with  which  my  urgent 
representations  were  met  that  the  Catholic  laity 
should  co-operate  with  the  Archbishops  in  the  work.” 
That  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognise that  they  must  speak  for  themselves  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  influential  body  which  Mr. 
Synnott  represented — a body  which  everyone  must 
admit  to  represent  a most  important  section  of  cul- 
tured Catholic  lay  opinion — and  of  absolutely  loyal 
Catholic  lay  opinion — has  expressed  a view  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Bishops’  State- 
ment on  every  one  of  the  three  points  on  which  the 
Bishops  believe  Catholic  lay  opinion  to  tend  in  a 
certain  direction.  The  action  represented  before  you 
by  Mr.  Synnott,  who  has  himself  for  years  been  in 
touch  with  Catholic  lay  opinion,  shows  that  there  is 
a remarkable  body  of  Catholic  laymen  who  feel  so 
strongly  on  the  matter  that  they  are  prepared  to  state 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Bishops  have  mistaken  the 
trend  of  Catholic  lay  opinion  amongst  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  question  of  University  educa- 
tion— those  Catholics  who  are  here  and  now  prepared 
to  send  their  6ons  to  a University.  This  is  a most 
significant  indication  in  Ireland.  For  the  first  time, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  a real  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  University  education  has  been 
manifested  between  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  those 
who  are  amongst  the  most  loyal  members  of  their 
flock.  I do  not  know  whether  some  part  of  what  I 
had  prepared  further  might  not  come  under  what  yon 
said,  Sir  Edward,  and  therefore  I will  try  to  avoid 
it..  But  I would  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission, whether  or  not  they  think  that  the  chances 
are  at  present  in  favour  of  the  Hierarchy  seeing  their 
way  to  approve  of  our  scheme,  without  which  approval 
it  must  fall  to  the  ground,  would  at  all  events — per- 
haps -at  a later  opportunity,  as  there  is  no  time  now— 
discuss  it  in  the  fullest  possible  way  with  ®» 
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and  see  how  far  any  objections  on  the  ground  of  faith 
and  morals  can  be  me<t  under  our  scheme.  Our  scheme, 

I need  not  say,  is  not  final.  It  is  a scheme  which  we 
put  forward  with  the  best  information  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  we  have  really  put  it  forward  in  the  belief 
that  it  does  contain  within  itself  the  germ,  at  all 
events,  of  a solution  which  meets  all  past  require- 
ments, and  which,  if  it  were  accepted,  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit.  We  believe  that  it  would  trans- 
form the  University.  I said  that  on  Wednesday, 
when  I was  before  you.  But  what  we  do  feel  very 
earnestly  and  very  strongly  is  that  this  Commission 
might  possibly,  by  arranging  for  a strict  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  method  in  which  the  scheme  meets  the 
requirements  that  have  been  put  forward,  by  discuss- 
ing it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  cross-examining  its 
representatives,  be  able,  at  all  events,  to  arrive  at 
such  a view  of  it  that  it  would  be  found,  if  they  ex- 
amined representatives  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  also, 
that  satisf  actory  modifications  were  possible.  For  there 
is  no  difference  in  principle  between  us.  The  difference 
on  mixed  education  is  not  a difference  of  principle ; 
it  is  entirely,  as  has  often  been  laid  down,  a difference 
of  time  and  place  and  circumstance.  Therefore,  we 
do  hope  that  the  Commission  will  see  its  way  to  go 
fully  into  the  scheme  and  the  possibility  of  its 
offering  a reasonable  basis  for  a solution,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  publish  its  examination  of  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Hierarchy  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it.  I cannot  myself  believe  that  if  every- 
where throughout  the  country  there  was  realised  the 
anxious  desire  that  we  have  to  enlarge  the  Univer- 
sity, not  making  it  an  unacademic  place,  but  making 
it  a place  which  should  be  representative  of  all  Irish 
learning  and  culture,  a solution  would  be  impossible. 

I explained  on  Wednesday  that  we  did  not  think 
it  our  place  now  to  formulate  details,  but  I feel, 
and  many  of  us  feel — I have  expressed  it  in  public 
in  a letter  to  the  newspapers,  which,  I think,  was 
one  of  tiie  first  public  indications  of  a long  felt 
opinion — I do  feel  very  strongly  that  a University 
cannot  fulfil  its  academic  functions  in  a country 
unless  it  is  in  greater  touch  than  we  are  with  the 
sympathies  and  with  the  history  of  the  country. 
Though  I say  I speak  for  myself,  I know  that  I ex- 
press the  opinion  of  some  at  least  of  my  colleagues. 

I simply  say  that  I speak  for  myself  because  the 
matter  was  not  actually  discussed.  When  we  use  that 
word  “ national  ” we  are  indeed  sincerely  anxious  to 
give  up  what  we  had  de  facto,  of  privileges  above  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  We  have  devised  this  scheme  in 
order  to  do  it.  Studying  as  we  have  the  views  of 
the  Hierarchy  on  faith  and  morals,  recognising  as 
we  do  most  fully  the  position  of  the  Catholic  laity 
as  to  faith  and  morals,  knowing  as  we  do  the  march 
of  public  events  and  public  opinion,  which  we  believe 
in  Ireland  has  now  reached  such  a stage  that  we  may 
at  least  hope  that  it  ■will  be  possible  to  get  a solution, 
if  satisfactory  guarantees  are  given  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  faith  .and  morals,  guarantees  by  which  we 
?ul'  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  should 
1)6  •£_  i6®  Purely  academic  part  of  the  Uni- 

yersuty  knowing  all  this,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  oy  any  means  we  could  be  brought  in  contact  with 
each  other  (and  what  I had  (hoped  was  that  this 
Commission  would  be  able  to  bring  us  and  the 
■Bishops  into  indirect  contact  with  each  other),  a 
solution  could  be  arrived  at.  If  I expressed  too 
strongly  any  disappointment  I felt  at  what  I 
thought  was  some  want  in  the  reception  of  that  view, 
r trust  the  Commission  will  attribute  it  to  the  ex- 
Synearnest  desire  which  1 feel  in  the  matter. 

I think  we  appreciate  your  posi- 
tirn  ant, rely  !_Then  there  wee  Se  tMng  bnorJ— 
chairman.  I am  afraid  our  time  is  limited. 
j£E*CHlSS  Baron.— I think  it  would  be  very  un- 
satisfactory  if  Professor  Culverwell  were  at  all  re- 
acted in  the  matter  of  time. 

tk  agreed  yesterday  that  we  must  see 

the  Vice-Chancellor  at  eleven  o’clock. 
cord  Chief  Baron.— I was  not  here  when  that 


arrangement  was  made.  Could  we  not  see  Professor  n 
Culverwell  after  we  have  finished  with  the  Vice-Chan-  UTOm' 
ceR°r  ? , Oct.  23,  1906. 

Chairman. — If  you  wish  it ; but  at  our  meeting  — 
yesterday  it  was  determined  that  we  could  not  give  Edvard  P. 
Professor  Culverwell  more  than  until  eleven  o’clock.  Culverwell, 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I left  when  the  examination  Baq-,  m.a., 
of  the  last  witness  was  concluded  yesterday,  thinking  F-T0J>‘ 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  I am  very  much 
interested  in  this  point  that  Professor  Culverwell  is 
now  developing ; in  fact,  his  views  and  mine  are 
nearly  identical,  except  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  be  carried  out ; I really  think  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  matters  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

2428.  Chairman. — I think  Professor  Culverwell  has 
really  stated  his  view  very  fully  in  what  he  said  the 
other  day,  and  the  additional  statement  he  has  just 
made.  Is  not  that  so,  Professor  Culverwell?  You 
recollect  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  very  fully 
the  other  day  ? — I waited  to  be  asked  further 
questions;  I am  afraid  there  was  a little  misunder- 
standing. 

Dr.  Butcher. — Most  of  us,  I think,  understand  Pro- 
fessor Culverwell’s  position  ; he  has  made  it  so  amply 
clear,  I think,  unless  there  is  any  new  point  that  we 
have  not  heard. 

2429.  Chairman. — Could  you  come  later  in  the  day 
if  necessary  ? — I could  come  at  any  time  the  Commis- 
sion arranged. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — Have  we  any  other  witnesses 
to-day  besides  the  Vice-Chancellor  ? 

2430.  Chairman. — Yes  ; one  or  two.  (To  Witness) 

— However,  we  will  communicate  further  with  you  if 
we  have  an  opportunity  1 — Very  good. 

2431.  If  you  are  furnishing  references  they  must  be 
confined  to  the  evidence  given  to-day  ?— Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

2432.  Just  the  reference  to  the  page  ?— That  is  so. 

2433.  We  wish  to  print  the  evidence  ; therefore,  un- 
less the  references  axe  furnished  very  Shortly  it  will  be 
difficult  to  add  them  ? — Certainly. 

2434.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Just  the  page  and  num- 
ber ? — Just  the  page  and  number  or  question. 

2435.  Dr.  Jackson. — I would  like  to  say  one  word 
of  explanation,  Professor  Culverwell.  On  Wednesday 
I asked  you  a question  as  to  the  size  of  the  Governing 
Body.  I said — “ I fail  to  understand  what  the  size  of 
the  Governing  Body  would  be  under  your  scheme  ” ; 
and  you  answered — “ There  would  be  twenty  members 
and  the  Provost  ” ; and  I added  a remark  which  im- 
plied that  I had  failed  to  find  any  indica- 

. tion  of  that  sort  in  the  scheme.  The  truth 

is  that  I was  relying  upon  these  words — 

“We  think  it  premature  to  formulate  any 
final  plan  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  the 
Governing  Body,  even  in  regard  to  its  total  number 
or  the  mode  of  its  election.”  I want  to  apologise  for 
an  oversight.  I had  overlooked  the  words — “ Suppose 
the  Governing  Body  to  consist  of  the  Provost  and 
twenty  elected  members  ” which  come  later,  in  small 
print,  in  connection  with  the  paragraph  about  the 
electoral  bodies.  I ought  not  to  have  over- 
looked those  words,  and  I want  to  make  a 
very  frank  apology,  which  I hope  you  will 
accept  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 

— Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  I might  explain 
that  we  were  a Committee  appointed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  we  could  make  Trinity  College 
acceptable  to  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  ; 
therefore,  we  did  not  consider  that  we  were  in  a 
position  to  make  any  definite  statement  or  recom- 
mendation as  to  changes  in  the  government  or  con- 
stitution of  the  College,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
be  involved  in  meeting  Homan  Catholic  views,  and 
the  only  part  which  can  be  considered  as  definite  is 
down  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which,  as  I stated, 
was  approved  at  the  meeting  on  July  18th.  I will 
hold  myself  in  readiness  if  further  called  upon. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


■The  Eigitt  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden, 

: Madden, 
3S.L?h8e.d,  ?■>“  comiM  to  give  w 


The  Right 


Hon 


Mr.  Justice 

. 2437.  You  have  held  that  office  for  how  many  years  ? Madden,  ll.d. 

coming  to  give  us  your  as-  — For  eleven  years. 

2438.  Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  ns  with 
a precis  of  the  points  to  which  you  desire  to  direct  our 
attention.  Those  points,  I think,  are  five  in  number,  and 


«“•  T18”  in  character  of 

Yes.  Chancellor  of  the  University,  do  you  not  ?- 
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they  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body, 
the  mode  of  appointment  to  Fellowships,  women  stu- 
dents, the  Divinity  School,  and  the  Law  School.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  observations  you  wish  to 
make  upon  all  those  points? — In  my  opinion,  the 
first  topic  is  by  far  the  most  important,  ana  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  some  matters 
connected  with  the  history  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
University,  I shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to 
what  has  a practical  bearing  upon  the  questions  which 
you  have  to  decide.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  historical  matters,  because  there  is  really  a 
great  mass  of  information  in  a very  readable  form 
available  for  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  from  the  historical 
point  of  view.  I may  mention  the  valuable 
prefaces  to  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  one 
by  a learned  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Todd, 
who  has  given  great  attention  to  Irish  history,  and 
another  and  more  recent  one  by  my  predecessor,  Sir 
Joseph  Napier. 

2459.  Those  have  been  circulated  amongst  us  ? — 
Yes.  In  addition  to  those  there  is  the  valuable  his- 
tory by  Mr.  Stubbs. 

2440.  That  also  has  been  circulated  ? — Then  there 
is  a most  valuable  book  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  “An  Epoch 
of  Irish  History,”  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  Ap- 
pendices to  the  Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission, 
of  which  I was  a member,  there  are  two  interesting  do- 
cuments, one  a judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
on  a question  which  arose  on  the  construction  of  a 
will,  and  the  other  a pamphlet  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Walsh.  There  is  a great 
mass  of  information  in  these  writings ; but 
there  are  some  things  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal Charter  and  its  development  that  I should  like  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  The  original 
Charter,  as  you  are  aware,  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592,  and  the  Corporation — which  is  still 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College — consisted  of  the 
Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  The  number  of  Fel- 
lows _ was  not  determined ; they  were  three  nomine 
plurium.  The  Fellowships  were  tenable  for  seven  years 
only.  The  Provost — and  I wish  to  note  this — was 
originally  elected  by  the  Fellows.  The  College  was  in- 
corporated, in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  to  be  Mater 
Universitatis  ; it  was  to  give  birth  to  a University. 
It  was  an  autonomous  College,  and  it  had  power  ori- 
ginally— and  this  also  I wish  to  note — to  frame  its 
laws  and  statutes  quite  independently  of  King’s  or 
Queen’s  Letters — leges  statuta  et  ordinationes. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a College,  but  the  students 
were  able  to  obtain  at  the  proper  time  degrees,  and 
the  College  was  provided  with  a Chancellor  and  a Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  was  elected  by  the  Provost 
and  Fellows,  as  he  was  up  to  a very  recent  time.  The 
Corporation  was  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars, 
but  the  Seal,  which  was  to  authenticate  the  documents 
representing  this  College,  which  had  also  a Univer- 
sity aspect  was  under  the  control -of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows.  That,  I think,  is  an  important  matter  to 
bear  in  mind,  having  regard  to  some  observations  I 
shall  make  hereafter. 

2441.  Is  that  provided  for  in  the  Charter  ?— Yes  ; 
by  the  original  Charter  the  Seal  was  under  the  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  At  that 
time  the  distinction  between  Senior  Fellows  and 
Junior  Fellows  did  not  exist.  I shall  call  attention 
to  that  distinction  by  and  bye.  The  next  document 
of  great  importance  is  the  Charter  of  James  I.  in  1613. 
That  is  the  recognition  of  the  College  as  a University, 
though  incorporated  as  a College.  It  recites — Cumque 
dictum  Collegium  sit  et  habeatur  Universitas,  ac 
habeat,  gaydeat  et  utatur  omnibus  et  singulis  liberta- 
ibus,  privilegiis  et  immunitatibus  ad  Universitatem , 
sive  academiam  pertinentibus  si ve  spectantibus. 

It  recognised  the  University  character  of  the  College, 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  it  the  power  of  electing  two 
members  of  Parliament.  That  is  the  substance  of 
&is  important  Charter.  I have  mentioned  to  the 
Commission  that  the  College  was  autonomous,  and 
could  make  its  own  statutes.  That  continued  until 
the  time  of  Charles  I.— the  next  important— and  very 
important— epoch  in  the  history  of  the  College.  I am 
desirous  of  not  going  unnecessarily  into  details,  but 
there  are  some  important  as  well  as  interesting  matters 
connected  with  these  older  statutes  which  were  made 
by  the  College  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  which  it  ori- 
ginally possessed.  The  first  complete  code  of  statutes 
was  drawn  up  by  a remarkable  man,  Provost  Sir  'Wil- 


liam Temple.  He  was  remarkable  as  a philosopher 
and  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in 
his  anus.  He  was  Provost  for  some  years,  and  it  was 
in  his  time  that  the  division  of  the  Fellows  into. 
Senior  and  Junior  was  effected.  There  were  seven 
Senior  and  nine  Junior  Fellows,  four  of  whom  were 
probationers.  That  is  an  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  He  was  succeeded  by  a very 
remarkable  man  who  became  afterwards  Bishop  Bedell 
iProvost  Bedell  reduced  the  statutes  to  order  and 
literary  form.  In  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Mahaffy’s 
•book,  “ An  Epoch  of  Irish  History,”  the  Commission 
will  find  Bedell’s  Statutes,  which,  as  far  as  I can  make 
out,  axe  substantially  Temple’s ; and  you  will  find 
also  copious  annotations  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  showing 
the  changes  which  were  afterwards  made  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I. 

2442.  Those  are  the  Laudian  Statutes  ? — Yes  ; the 
Laudian  Statutes,  which  I am  now  about  to  mention 
shortly.  It  will  be  interesting,  I think,  to  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Commission  if  I call  attention 
to  the  very  close  connection  which  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  College  between  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  more 
especially  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  first  four 
Provosts  were  Graduates  of  Cambridge  University  ; 
many  of  the  Fellows  were  imported  from  Cambridge’ 
and  the  first  two  Provosts  were  graduates  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  I have  heard  it  observed  quite 
recently  that  there  were  traces  of  similarity  between 
the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  those  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  what  I have  just  mentioned,  namely— that 
Adam  Loftus  and  Travers,  the  first  two  Provosts, 
were  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Laud  was,  if  I recollect  rightly,  an  Oxford  man.  At 
the  same  time,  all  that  Laud  really  did  was  to  adapt 
the  older  statutes  which  had  been  adopted  from 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  certainly  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  fact  that  the  early  Provosts  were 
connected  with  Cambridge,  and  more  especially  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  explains  how  it  was 
that  from  a very  early  period  (I  do  not  quite  recol- 
lect how  for  back,  but  certainly  from  the  time 
of  Charles  I.)  there  were  ad  eu ndem  relations  with 
the  University  of  Cambridge  itself,  relations  which 
were  not  extended  to  Oxford  until  a long  time  after- 
wards. It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a very  dose 
connection  between  the  two  Universities.  Now  I come 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Code  of  the  Statutes,  which 
have  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are 
tlie  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  the  University. 
Lord  Strafford,  in  my  opinion,  took  a real  interest  in 
Trinity  College,  entering  his  son  as  a student.  I 
do  not  regard  his  main  reforms — and  I be- 
lieve they  were  reforms — in  getting  for  the  Crown 
the  power  of  appointing  the  Provost,  and  the 
surrender  fay  the  University  of  the  privilege  of  making 
statutes,  simply  as  .a  part  of  his  policy  of 

“Thorough.”  I believe  they  were  really  in  the 
interests  of  Trinity  College  at  that  time.  Whe- 
ther it  is  now  in  the  interests  of  Trinity  College  that 
the  appointment  of  Provost  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  is  another  matter  ; but  having  regard 
to  the  position  and  history  of  the  College  at  the  time 
I think  those  were  useful  changes.  "What  was 
done— of  course  I am  not  going  into  details  of  the 
Laudian  Statutes — but  what  was  done  was  this : — 
The  University  surrendered  certain  rights  ; the  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  is 
recited,  as  it.  always  is,  cum  consensu ; they  sur- 
rendered the  right  of  making  statutes  and  the  right 
of  appointing  the  Provost.  The  way  in  which  the 
statutes  were  framed  was  this.  There  was  a general 
repeal  of  all  the  statutes  made  by  the  College  under 
their  powers,  hut  you  will  find  that  they  were 
practically  re-enacted  with  the  changes  that  are  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  notes ; so  that  you  have  to 
go  back  a little  beyond  the  Laudian  Statutes  for  the 
constitution  of  Trinity  College.  Archbishop  Laud 
Chancellor  of  the  University  from  1633  to  1645, 
and  he  also  took  a personal  interest  in  Trinity  College. 
Land  became  Chancellor  in  1633,  Strafford  had  be- 
come Lord  Deputy  in  the  preceding  year ; so  that 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  reforms.  I 
have  looked  through  his  letters  ; I do  not  see  any  re- 
ferences definitely  to  these  reforms,  but  I see  a great 
many  references  to  his  interest  he  took  in  the  reforms 
made  in  the  Church  of  Ireland — then  a branch  of 
the  United  Church.  Archbishop  Land  evidently  took 
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, personal  interest  in  the  .College,  because  the  statutes 
were  drawn  np  under  his  direction,  and  each  page 
of  the  parchment  volume  is  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
The  most  important  changes  I have  already  in- 
dicated ; that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  making  statutes 
was  reserved  to  the  Crown,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, having  regard  to  the  form  in  which  your 
recommendations  may  ultimately  assume.  The 
Board  had  power  to  make  decrees,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors,  and  that  power  they  still  possess. 
These  decrees  are  in  matters  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statutes  for  carrying  out  matters  of  detail ; but 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  any  important 
change  in  the  statutes  or  to  affect  at  all  the  position 
of  the  Crown,  the  course  adopted  has  always  been  to 
approach  the  Crown  by  petition  and  to  obtain  from 
the  Crown  a modification  of  the  original  Charters  by 
Royal  Letters,  some  of  which  are  called  Charters, 
others  Letters  Patent,  but  I do  not  know  that  there  is 
a very  essential  difference  between  them  in  principle. 

2443.  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  It  occurs 
to  my  mind,  and  perhaps  to  the  mind  of  other  Com- 
missioners, that  it  may  be  necessary  possibly,  if  we 
make  recommendations,  that  an  Executive  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  carry  those  recom- 
mendations into  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  within  the  competence  of 
a King’s  Letter  under  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.  to 
appoint  such  an  Executive  Commission? — That  is  a 
question  which  I should  like  to  consider  before  I reply. 
Ton  see  I hold  the  position  of  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
I must  consider  what  questions  might  come  before  me 
in  that  capacity.  I think  it  is  a most  important 
question,  and  I intend  to  deal  with  a matter  very 
closely  connected  with  it. 

2444.  I do  not  wish  to  press  the  question  for  a 
moment  ? — At  the  present  moment  I would  ask  you  to 
let  the  matter  pass.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  asking  me  the  question,  because  it  is  one  aspect 
of  a matter  which  I intend  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

2445.  You  see  the  importance  of  it  ? — I see  the  im- 

Eortance  of  it,  I assure  you,  and  when  I come  to  that 
ranch  of  my  observations  you  will  see  that  I do 
not  minimise  the  importance  of  it.  Then  there  was 
an  important  change  in  the  Visitors  appointed  by 
the  original  Charter.  The  Board  of  Visitors  originally 
consisted  of  seven.  There  were  two  Bishops,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  two  public  officials,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  another — seven  in 
all.  The  Visitors  (had  a power  of  veto.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Board  made  decrees  with  their  consent,  which 
practically  gave  them  a power  of  veto.  Under  the 
Laudian  Statutes  the  Visitors  were  the  Chancellor, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  division  of  the  Fellows  into 
Senior  and  Junior  was  adopted  from  Temple’s 
Statutes.  I do  not  know  whence  that  division  of  the 
Fellows  had  its  origin.  Whether  that  was 
eopied  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  not, 
I do  not  know ; but  at  all  events  it  was  in 
Temple’s  Statutes,  and  it  was  adopted  and 
stereotyped — this  is  a most  important  part  of 
the  history  of  the  University — and  remains  to 
the  present  day.  The  Governing  Body  consisted 
of  seven  Senior  Fellows  and  mine  Junior  Fellows.  At 
that  time,  1637,  the  entire  teaching  of  the  College 
was  done  by  the  Fellows.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rrofessor  of  Divinity  there  were  no  Professors,  and 
it  seemed  a reason able  thing  enough  that  in  a body  of 
sixteen  the  nine  Juniors  should  wait  awhile  before 
tney  took  part  in  the  government  of  the  Cbllege.  The 
number  of  Fellows,  as  you  know,  has  been  increased 
jery  largely  and  there  are  now  seven  Senior  and 
twenty-five  Junior  Fellows.  In  the  case  of  the 
• the  Preseirt  “Junior”  Fellows  it  is  now 
TT;811  years  sin.ce  he  obtained  his  Fellowship, 
f"  the  word  “Junior”  can  only  be  applied  to  him 
t * | r Illca^  sense  > he  could  not  have  been  less  than 
twenty-four  when  he  obtained  bis  Fellowship.  That 
w the  present  position  as  regards  the  relation  be- 
•ween  the  Board  and  the  Junior  Fellows.  But  there  is 
other  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place. 
. Jlas’  doubt,  been  brought  to  your  notice — it 
res  us  in  the  face  at  the  very  outset — in  which  the 
position  has  entirely  changed  since  the  time  of 
II  'te,aching  is  now  done,  no  doubt,  to  a 
**7  great  extent  by  the  Fellows,  but  to  a very  large 


extent  also  by  the  Professoriate.  The  Lecturers  and 
Professors  form  a large  body — you  can  easily 
get  the  exact  number — and  if  you  look  through  the 
Calendar  you  will  see  that  some  most  important  teach- 
ing in  the  different  Faculties  is  now  done  by  Pro- 
fessors and  not  by  Fellows.  That  was  not  so  for 
some  time  after  the  Laudian  Statutes,  r^t  that  time 
the  Fellows  were  obliged  to  take  Orders,  but  there 
were  two  exceptions  subsequently  introduced ; 
there  was  a Jurista  and  a Medicus,  and  they 
were  exempted  from  having  to  take  Orders.  The 
idea  originally  was  that  they  should  do  the  teaching 
in  the  Professional  Schools,  but  as  the  College 
developed,  of  course,  the  Professoriate  developed,  and 
now  you  have  a Governing  Body  which  does  not  in- 
clude Fellows  who  have  been  more  than  thirty 
years  doing  the  work  of  the  University,  and  which 
does  not  include  any  of  the  Professoriate.  Another 
change  has  taken  place  which  is  due  to  causes  outside 
the  College.  Formerly  a Fellow  used  frequently  to 
rise  to  the  position  of  a Senior  Fellow  when  he  was 
what  I should  call  a very  young  man.  I have  in  my 
possession  a note-book  in  the  handwriting  of  a direct 
ancestor  of  mine  who  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
— Dr.  John  Madden — and  he  notes,  “ I entered 
Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  twelve  (1702),”  and  one 
entry  is : “I  obtained  a Fellowship  in  Trinity 
College  at  the  age  of  nineteen,”  while  another  note 
is  to  the  effect,  “I  was  co-opted  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.”  That  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18tlh  century.  I think  a 
man  might  be  very  well  required  to  wait  until  he  at- 
tained thirty-two  before  he  was  called  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  the  University.  In  my  own  re- 
collection, when  I was  in  College,  Dr.  Moore, 
afterwards  Vice-Provost,  was  a Senior  Fellow, 
and  I know  that  he  was  co-opted  -at  the  age 
of  forty-four.  But  now,  take  the  case  of  my 
friend,  who,  I said,  obtained  his  Fellowship  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  Supposing  he  was  twenty-four  when  he 
obtained  his  Fellowship,  he  must  be  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  a few  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  considered  quite  a young  member  of  the 
Board  if  he  had  attained  to  it  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
He  is  still  a Junior  Fellow.  That  change  is  due  to 
the  operation  of  several  causes.  The  most  important 
cause,  perhaps,  is  the  abolition  of  the  Celibacy 
Statute.  Another  cause  is  this : Formerly  there  were 
a number  of  valuable  livings  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College,  which  were  offered  to  the  Fellows  in  turn, 
and  were  frequently  accepted  by  them.  That  state 
of  things  continued  so  long  as  the  Church  was 
established.  So  long  as  there  were  these  valuable  liv- 
ings, and  so  long  as  the  Celibacy  Statute  was  in  force, 
this  condition  of  things  continued.  From  the  year 
1813-1822  there  were  elected  nine  consecutive  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  all  of  whom  after  a time, 
went  out  on  livings.  You  can  imagine  how  rapid 
promotion  to  Senior  Fellowship  was  at  that  time. 
In  1840  Fellows  were  allowed  to  marry,  and 
in  1870  the  Church  was  disestablished.  The  result  is 
that  promotion  is  now  very  slow,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  Governing  Body  is  obvious.  Even  as  regards  the 
division  between  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  what  was 
a sensible  and  rational  arrangement  under  the 
Laudian  Statutes  when  there  were  only  nine  Junior 
Fellows,  and  continued  to  be  reasonable  qven  up  to 
the  last  century,  has  now  become  an  impos- 
sible position  to  maintain.  That  is  simply  ns 
regards  the  division  between  Senior  and  Junior 
Fellows.  But  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  claim  of 
the  Professors  to  have  a share  in  the  government  of 
the  College  and  University  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
answerable. The  question  which  you  will  have  to 
consider  will  be  how  that  claim  should  be  met.  There 
are  two  possible  ways  of  meeting  the  claim  which  have 
been  suggested.  One  is  the  admission  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  Professoriate  to  the  Corporation. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  the  most  logical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  I 

think  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.  The  'Corporation  is  a 
very  ancient  Corporation,  and  its  members  are  very 
loyal  to  it.  The  Corporation,  as  I have  said,  consists 
of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  if  a King’s 
Letter  is  to  have  any  effect  at  all  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 
Perhaps  the  Commission  would  like  to.  have  a re- 
ference to  cases  in  which  that  has  been  decided  and  has 
been  the  law  ever  since  in  University  questions. 


Dublin. 

Oct.  23,  1906. 

The  Right 
Hon. 

Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  lud. 


U 
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Dublin. 
OH.  23,  1908. 

The  Right 
Hon. 

Mr  Justice 
Madden,  ll  D 


2446.  Loed  Chief  Baron. — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all  ? — That  is  so.  The  case  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  is  “ the  King  v.  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University.”  It  is  a most  authoritative  de- 
cision, and  it  is  in  Burrowe’s  Reports.  The  Chief 
Baron  will  know  the  case  very  well.  It  came  before 
our  courts  in  a case  -which  I am  going  to  men- 
tion. These  words  are  in  the  judgment  which 
was  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  whole  court : 
“It  is  the  concurrence  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
University  that  gives  force  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Crown  for  University  re-incorporation,  Because,  what- 
ever the  Corporation  is,  it  is  the  concurrence  and 
acceptance  of  the  Corporation  that  gives  force  to  the 
Charter  of  the  Crown.”  The  law  was  regarded  as  so 
settled  that  there  was  no  discussion  of  the  matter 
in  the  interesting  case  that  afterwards  came 
on,  in  connection  with  the  Queen’s  University.  The 
decision  rested  upon  the  question  whether  the  proper 
parties  were  before  the  court,  and  the  court  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  proceedings  should  have  been 
by  information  by  the  Attorney-General.  My  eminent 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Ball, 
referred  to  that  case,  and  it  was  admitted  that  unless 
the  Corporation  accepted  the  Queen’s  Letter  it  had  no 
validity  at  all. 

2447.  That  decision  was  actually  acted  upon,  be- 
cause the  Queen’s  Letter  or  Charter  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  Queen’s  University  was  governed  ever  after- 
wards by  the  old  Charter? — Yes,  and  the  changes 
that  were  ultimately  introduced  were  effected  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
a Corporation  which  has  a Charter  from  the  Crown 
refuses  to  accept  alterations  by  King’s  or  Queen’s 
Letter,  or  a new  Charter.  I need  not  labour  that 
point,  but  I thought  the  Commission  might  like  to 
have  a reference  to  that  authoritative  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject.  It  is  of  very  great  prac- 
tical value.  Perhaps  I might  now  deal  with 

the  subject  the  Chairman  suggested.  It  is  of 
great  importance.  I may  say  frankly  that  if 
we  are  to  have  the  internal  reforms  which 
most  of  us  who  take  an  interest  in  the  University 
desire  some  impetus  must  be  given  from  with- 
out to  the  reforming  movement  within,  and 
I look  forward  with  great  hope  to  seeing  substantial 
results  from  the  labours  of  this  Commission.  I be- 
lieve the  way  in  which  it  will  best  be  realized 
in  practice  is  by  a King’s  Letter  accepted  by 
the  Corporation.  No  doubt  the  ideal  plan,  if  we 
were  living  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  would  be  to 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament — though  to  speak  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato  and  then  pass  on  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  rather  a step — 'but  the  ideal  way  would 
be  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  appointing  an  Ex- 
ecutive Commission.  At  the  same  time,  I think 
it  does  not  require  much  acquaintance  with  affairs, 
and  with  the  course  of  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  present,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  now  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  Act 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Trinity  College.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ternal reform,  were  to  be  used  as  a means  of  opening 
the  wider  questions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
which  I hope  will  be  dealt  with  by  substantive 
legislation.  I think  it  would  be  ‘ possible,  if 
Parliament^  braced  itself  for  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  University  education  in  Ireland,  that 
a separate  bill  which  would  then  probably  be  non-con- 
tentious  might  be  introduced  side  by  side  with  the 
general  measure,  appointing  an  Executive  Committee 
to  deal  with  the  internal  reforms  of  Trinity  College, 
but  unless  -the  larger  question  were  dealt  with  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  Act  such  as  was 
passed  successfully,  I think,  for  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties— and  I think  there  was  one  for  London  also 


2443.  In  1898? — Yes ; the  Chairman  knows  all 
about  that  ; but  it  would  be  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  patent  facts  to  suppose  for  a moment  that  the 
reform  of  this  University,  standing  by  itself,  without 
the  general  question  being  taken  up  and  settled  would 
be  non-contentious.  I think  no  person  can  suppose  that 
the  Government  would  give  up  a substantial  portion 
of  the  Bmited  time  at  their  disposal  to  a contentious 
Bill  that  was  dealing  merely  with  the  internal  reforms 
of  Trinity  College.  Therefore,  I sincerely  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  see  its  way  to  suggest 
reforms  that  can  be  carried  out  by  King’s  Letter. 


Now,  if  so,  it  is  a vital  matter'  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  practical  question  of  what  kind  of  reforms  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Corporation.  I am  only  expressing 
my  individual  opinion,  but  I have  every  hope  that  a 
system  of  reform  formulated  by  such  a Commission 
as  that  which  I have  the  honour  of  addressing  would 
be  accepted,  at  all  events,  in  its  main  lines,  by  the 
Governing  Body.  But  a radical  change  in  the  Cor- 
poration, from  a Corporation  consisting  of  the  Pro- 
vost, Fellows,  and  Scholars,  to  a Corporation  which 
would  include  members  of  the  professoriate  as  such 
I am  sure  would  be  strongly  opposed,  and  would  pro- 
bably  not  be  accepted.  But  I am  merely  speculating, 
and  I wish  you  to  understand  that  I am  only  expres- 
sing my  own  view  as  an  observer  .of  this  question  for 
many  years.  Before  I had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed Vice-Chancellor,  I was  a representative  of 
this  University  in  Parliament  for  five  years,  and  I 
think  I am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  both  within  these  walls  and  outside, 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  general  body  of  the 
constituency,  and  I believe  I have  the  means  of  form- 
ing a fair  opinion  as  to  what  would  and  what  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  them.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
make  such  an  alteration  as  that  ? I would  submit  to 
the  Commission  that  it  is  not.  The  Governing  Body 
that  I would  venture  to  submit  to  the  Commission  is 
this.  I think  the  professors  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation, and  to  substantial  representation,  on  the 
Governing  Body.  You  may  or  may  not  keep  up  the 
distinction  between  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  your  scheme  less  con- 
tentious, I think  it  would  be  wiser  to  retain 
the  two  grades  of  Junior  and  Senior.  But 
the  Governing  Body  should  be  representative  in 
its  character.  It  should  be  purely  and  absolutely 
academic.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that  point. 
And  there  is,  I do  not  say  an  absolute  consensus  of 
opinion,  but  a very  strong  body  of  opinion,  that  it 
should  be  representative,  not  only  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Fellows,  but  also  of  the  professoriate.  As  to 
the  mode  of  election,  whether  it  should  be  by  means 
of  the  faculties — I shall  say  a word  about  the  facul- 
ties in  a moment — or  by  the  professoriate  as  a whole, 
I would  leave  the  question  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Commission.  The  general  principle  I would  venture 
to  advocate  this.  First  of  all,  I suggest  that 
the  existing  Governing  Body  is  unsatisfactory. 
But  when  I say  it  is  unsatisfactory,  I wish  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  liberality  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  College  and  University  have  been  governed  for 
so  many  years,  indeed  for  centuries,  by  the  Provost 
and  seven  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 
It  is  a matter  of  history  of  which  we  are 
proud,  that  Catholics,  with  their  consent,  were 
admitted  as  long  ago  as  1793,  to  the  degrees 
of  Dublin  University,  and  that  with  their 
consent — it  was  not  actually  done  by  them,  because 
it  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  but  with  their 
cordial  consent — all  the  offices  of  Trinity  College,  with 
the  sole  and  necessary  exception  of  the  Divinity 
School,  were,  by  Fawcett’s  Act,  thrown  open;  and 
quite  recently  I 'had  the  pleasure,  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
of  presiding  at  a meeting  of  the  Senate  at  which 
women  were  admitted  to  degrees.  It  was  a meeting 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  a Grace  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  and  of  the  three  old  Universities  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Trinity  College  was  the  first  to 
admit  women  to  degrees.  These  are  a few  salient  facts. 
Therefore,  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
undervalue  the  work  which  has  been  done.  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  but  it  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  its  unsatisfactory  character,  and  I believe  that 
greater  progress  will  be  made  and  better  work  done 
by  a Governing  Body  constructed  on  lines  which 
would  be  accepted  as  more  satisfactory  as 
being  representative  in  character,  to  which  mem- 
bers, both  Professors  and  Fellows,  would  be  admitted 
earlier  in  life,  when  they  were  full  of  vigour  and 
ability  for  work,  to  the  government  of  the  University- 
2449.  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  out  any 
definite  scheme  for  the  Governing  Body? — If  I wer5 
to  suggest  a definite  scheme,  it  would  be  this i : 1 
think  nine  is  a very  good  number.  I should  have 
three  representatives  of  the  Senior  grade  of  Fellows, 
and  I should  have  three  representatives  of  the  Junior 
grade  of  Fellows.  I think  the  Junior  men  are  pro- 
bably imbued  with  a different  class  of  ideas,  mom 
or  less.  So  that  I would  have  both  the  Senior  ana 
the  Junior  grades  represented ; and  I would  have 
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three  members  representing  the  professoriate  As 
you  have  asked  me  to  adumbrate  a scheme,  that  is 
what  I have  been  thinking  of  for  some  time. 

2450  I rather  wished  to  know  what  was  m your 
mind ! — That  is  what  is  in  my  mind.  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deal  with  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  College  and  of  the  University.  The  Senate  has  a 
curious  history.  Until  1857  there  was  no  incorporation 
of  the  Senate.  There  never  has  been  incorporation 
of  the  University  as  such,  and  there  was  formerly  no 
incorporation  of  the  .Senate.  There  was  some  curious 
learning  as  to  whether  there  was  any  sort  of  quasi-in- 
corporation 'before  1857  of  the  University,  but  that  is 
all  ancient  history,  and  the  Senate  is  now  regulated 
bv  Letters  Patent,  of  July  25th,  1857.  There  were 
some  previous  regulations  governing  the  powers  and 
proceedings  of  the  Seriate  ; they  were  very  old  ; but 
they  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1778.  They 
related  to  the  giving  of  degrees ; and  there  were 
doubts  recited  in  the  Letters  Patent  as  to  whether 
there  was  power  to  amend  them,  and  altogether  the 
matter  was  in  very  great  confusion.  But  Letters 
Patent  were  granted  in  the  year  1857,  and  the  Senate 
now  is  governed  and  its  proceedings  are  regulated  by 
these  Letters  Patent.  The  Senate  exists,  and  always 
has  existed,  practically  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
degrees.  Its  position  shows  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  University,  which 
was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Mahafiy  when  he  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  University  was  only  one  aspect  of 
the  College.  He  was  dealing  with  the  position  up 
to  1857,  and  it  is  practically  the  position  still ; 
because,  although  the  Senate  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  degrees,  the  degrees  are  really  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  because  the  Senate  can 
give  no  degree. 

2451.  They  cannot  even  originate  a degree? — No; 
they  cannot  originate  a degree;  but  they  can 
veto  a degree.  At  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Senate  the  Vice-Chancellor  usually  presides  ; formerly 
the  Vice-Chancellor  always  presided,  because  for 
generations  the  Chancellor  was  a Royal  Duke,  and 
of  course  he  never  came  here,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
presided  on  all  occasions.  At  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Senate  now  the  Vice-Chancellor  presides,  and 
he  has  a veto  always ; the  Provost  has  a veto  on  de- 

Erees.  There  is  a third  member  of  the  Caput,  the 
enior  Master  non  regent,  who  was  originally  a master 
who  had  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  disputations  of 
the  schools.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Provost  and 
lie  Vice-Chancellor,  and  is  elected  by  the  Senate  once 
a year— he  has  a veto  upon  every  degree.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  Masters  of  Arts  and  holders 
of  higher  degrees,  having  their  names  on  the  College 
books.  I do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate  regulated  by  these  Letters  Patent. 
But  the  Senate  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  re- 
formers as  a possible  entity  in  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  in  the  future.  I do  not  think 
that  is  practicable.  The  meetings  of  the  Senate  are 
not  attended,  as  a rule,  except  by  a few  members  who 
take  a special  interest  in  the  business  to  be  done,  un- 
less great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  some  question, 
as  in  the  case  of  women’s  Degrees,  when  the  advocates 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  interest  their  friends 
in  the  matter,  and  get  them  to  attend. 

2452.  I was  going  to  suggest  whether  there  were  not 
two  changes  which  might  usefully  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate.  One  is  to  give  power  to  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  body.  At  the  present  time  I believe 
it  can  only  be  called  together  on  the  motion  of  the 
Board? — That  is  so. 

2453.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  give  power  to  a certain 
number  of  members  to  require  a meeting  to  be  sum- 
moned; and  the  second  suggestion  I was  going  to 
make  is  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  a 
power  to  the  Senate  to  make  representations  to  the 
Governing  Body  upon  matters  relating  to  University 
government? — I think  that  this  object,  with  which  I 
entirely  sympathise,  could  be  better  met  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Faculties.  I do  not  think  good 
wnuld  he  done  by  giving  to  a body  like  the 
Senate  a real  share  in  the  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity. But  I think  there  has  been  a neglect  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Faculties.  I think  that 
was  due  to  an  imperfect  realisation  of  the  position. 
The  College  and  the  University  were  so  inextricably 
connected  that  I do  not  think  the  position  of  the 
faculties  has  been  at  all  sufficiently  recognised.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  of  a Senate  as  a Govern- 


ing Body  or  as  a Body  taking  an  important  part,  or  any  Dublin. 
part  at  all,  in  the  general  government  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  this  reason.  This  University  is  a one-Col-  Oct.  23,  1906. 
lege  University.  Where  yon  have  several  Colleges  the  — : . 

Senate  must  interpose  and  must  he  an  important  fac-  L*le 
tor.  But,  I think,  if  you  established  a satisfactory  y°DjugticP 
Governing  Body,  and  if  this  Governing  Body  acted  Madden,  ll.d. 
in  consultation  with  the  Faculties — and  I think  the 
Faculties  should  be  developed — you  need  not  give  the 
Senate  a voice  in  the  government. 

2454.  Yon  do  not  wish  a more  popular  voice? — I do 
not  think  it  necessary.  I know  Ike  Senate  very  well ; 

I have  presided  at  its  meetings  ; and  I know  that  it 
has  not  any  real  substantial  existence  as  a Governing 
Body.  I can  mention  two  or  three  occasions 
on  which  it  had  a substantial  existence — 

such,  for  instance,  as  the  admission  of  women — but 
that  is  quite  exceptional.  I think  if  you  give  us  a 
satisfactory  Governing  Body  everything  that  you  sug- 
gest can  be  done  by  placing  the  Faculties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Governing  Body  as  advisory  bodies,  if 
you  choose  to  call  them  so.  I do  not  know  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  Senate  in  1857 ; bat  there  was  undoubtedly 
some  idea  that  the  Senate  would  be  a dif- 
ferent body  from  what  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be,  because  they  were  given  power  to 
acquire  property.  They  never  did  acquire  any 
property,  and  they  have  no  property.  I should 
mention  that  though  there  are  Professorships  which 
are  called  University  Professorships,  they  are  really 
College  Professorships,  because  the  Professors  are 
paid  by  the  Board,  and  were,  until  the  Academic 
Council  was  instituted,  appointed  by  the  Board.  There 
was  apparently  at  that  time  some  idea  that  the  Senate 
should  take  some  definite  and  important  part  in  the 
work  of  the  University,  because  there  was  power 
given  to  apply  funds  “ for  the  promotion  of  useful 
learning  in  the  University,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College  shall 
approve.”  But  the  Senate  have  no  property,  and  in 
a case  that  came  before  Sir  Andrew  Porter  a curious 
question  arose.  Some  money  was  left  to  the  “ Cor- 
poration of  the  University  of  Dublin.”  Well,  there 
was  no  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  but 
there  was  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  this  was  the  Corporation 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  testator.  I have  now 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Maihaffy’s  book  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Senate  before  these  rules 
came  into  force,  and  no  real  change  was 
afterwards  made.  It  is  at  page  162 -"  This 
set  of  Rules  is  mo  'Charter,  and  the  University 
having  no  incorporation  or  seal,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a particular  aspect  of  Trinity  College.”  It 
struck  me  the  writer  in  these  words  put  the  position 
in  very  clear  and  intelligible  form.  There 
is -another  matter  connected  with  the  Governing  Body 
that  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  the  Academic  Council.  The  Aca- 
demic Council,  my  late  lamented  friend  Dr.  Salmon 
told  me  more  than  once,  was  a child  of  his.  It 
was  an  attempt,  and  to  a very  considerable  extent  a 
successful  attempt,  to  introduce  new  elements  into 
the  government  of  the  College  and  University — ele- 
ments outside  the  Board.  I am  sure  you  have  before 
you  the  constitution  of  this  body,  and  as  I am  anxious 
not  to  take  up  your  time  unreasonably,  I will  not  go 
into  the  question  of  its  constitution.  I would  only  re- 
mark that  it  was  a makeshift,  and  if  you  give  us  a 
satisfactory  Governing  Body,  I think  there  would  be 
a consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Academic  Council,  . 
having  done  a certain  amount  of  good  work  would 
he  no  longer  necessary.  Its  place  would  properly  be 
taken  by  the  representative  Governing  Body.  My 
suggestion  would  be  this.  I do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  interfere  with  the  constitution  or  position  of 
the  Senate.  You  there  come  in  contact  with  a second 
Corporation,  and  a Bing’s  Letter  interfering  with 
that  Corporation,  or  modifying  it,  must  be  accepted 
by  that  Corporation — not  by  Trinity  College,  but  by 
that  Corporation.  After  a good  deal  of  considera- 
tion I cannot  think  that  anything  would  be  gained 
by  interfering  with  the  position  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  no  initiative,  and  is  practically  connected  only 
with  the  granting  of  Degrees.  The  Board  are  at  liberty 
to  send  Graces  down  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate ; they  did  so,  and  were,  I think,  bound  to  do 
so,  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  Women  Graduates, 
because  that  was  a question  dealing  with  J 
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Dublin.  •*  was  admitting  a new  set  of  students  to  Degrees. 

To  sum  up  shortly,  I suggest  that  the  Senate  should 

Oct  23,  1906.  ^ left  with  its  Corporation  as  it  is  at  present ; that 
you  should  endeavour  to  frame  a constitution  which 
Hon  S could  be  embodied  in  a King’s  Letter  to_  be  accepted 

Mr.  justice  by  the  existing  Corporation  of  Trinity  College, 

Madden,  ll.q.  and  that  in  doing  60  you  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  ancient  Corporation,  that  it  would 
be  rather  jealous  of  any  violent  or  any  very  organic 
change,  and  that  the  admission  of  the  Professoriate 
can  be  effected  without  a change  in  the  Corporation 
by  a system  of  representation.  The  n6xt  matter 
to  which  I would  call  your  attention  is  one  in  which 
you  would  probably  place  more  reliance  upon  the 
evidence  given  by  Fellows,  and  by  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  actual  working  of  the  institution.  At 
the  same  time.  I feel  so  strongly  with  regard  to  some 
matters  that  I should  like  very  shortly  to  say  a few 
words  upon  them — I may  say  that  although 
my  official  connection  with  the  University  and  College 
commenced  when  I became  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  year  1887,  I resided  for  several  years 
within  its  walls,  and  that  my  greatest  friends  through- 
out my  life  happen  to  be  among  those  who  were  can- 
didates—some  successful,  some  unsuccessful — for  Fel- 
lowship. Therefore,  I have  really  been  in  touch  with 
this  question  during  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  matters  in  con- 
nection with  it.  We  all  realise  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  election  as  the  result  of  exami- 
nation. I need  not  dwell  upon  them,  and  I think  in 
a country  like  Ireland,  where  there  are  unfortunate 
divisions  to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  it  has 
very  great  advantages ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I have 
some  to  the  conclusion  that  those  advantages  are  too 
dearly  purchased  under  the  existing  system.  Now, 
you  have  had,  I am  sure,  from  members  of  the  Col- 
lege a great  deal  of  information  upon  the  subject, 
both  in  the  printed  Papers  and  from  the  Fellows 
whom  you  have  examined.  It  has,  I am  sure,  been 
brought  under  your  notice  that  an  average  period  of 
five  and  a half  years  elapses  between  the  period  of 
the  degree  examination  and  the  election  of  a successful 
candidate  for  Fellowship.  But  I do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  quite  realise  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  not  only  do  those  years  elapse,  but  that  four  or 
five  times  during  those  years  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  examination ; and  he  does  not  go  a step 
higher  each  time,  rising  from  one  intellectual  level  to 
a higher,  but  he  presents  himself  time  after  time  on 
the  same  intellectual  level,  for  examination  in  the 
same  class  of  subjects. 

2455.  He  keeps  his  mind  stagnant  during  the  whole 
period  at  the  level  of  the  Fellowship  examinations  ? 
— That  is  what  I wanted  to  convey. 

2456.  Is  not  that  a tremendous  loss,  or  waste  of  in- 
tellectual energy  ? — It  is  a tremendous  waste  of  in- 
tellectual energy.  Think  of  the  loss  of  all  those  years ! 
And  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  in  some  cases — 
I am  not  going  to  mention  names  unnecessarily,  but 
in  some. cases  the  more  desirable  the  candidate  was,  the 
mGTe  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  obtain  a Fellowship 
nnder  that  system.  Now  I may  mention  one  case. 
I am  sure  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  doing  so  in  the  case  of  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  who  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  Col- 
lege—Mr.  Burnside.  If  a Fellow  had  been  elected 
upon  ihe  degree  examination,  he,  like  others  of  our 
brightest  ornaments,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
elected,  because  he  had  early  given  evidence  of  ex- 
traoi dinarv  genius  for  Pure  Mathematics;  but  his 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  more  readily  master 
a difficult  and  abstruse  subject  than  studies  which  are 
easier  to  other  minds  and  he  was  asked  to  road  for 
Fellowship  a number  of  other  things  which  minds 
differently  constituted  were  quite  able  to  master,  such 
as  Experimental  Physics;  and  while  his  mind, 
as  I say,  was  so  constituted  ifchat  he  could 
not  so  easily  take  up  such  subjects.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  it  was  ten  years  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Burnside  showed,  at  his  degree  examination 
talent  that  should  have  at  once  secured  his  election  as 
a brilliant  and  original  mathematician,  before  he  ob- 
tained his  Fellowship,  and  he  only  ultimately  ob- 
tained it  by  taking  np  some  one  or  more  of  the  less 
important  subjects,  on  which  his  powers  were  wasted. 
I think  that  is  probably  the  most  striking  example  I 

«n  give  yon,  but  there  is  another  gentleman and 

there  can  he  no  harm  in  my  mentioning  his  name— 
Mr.  Russell,  a Mathematician  of  extraordinary 


ability.  It  took  him  eight  years  to  secure  his  Fellow- 
ship, and  he  had  probably  the  same  difficulty  .as  in 
the  other  case  I have  mentioned,  in  descending  to  the 
less  important  subjects. 

2457.  Loud  Chief  Baron.— He  is  the  Registrar  ef 
the  Law  School,  is  he  not  ? — Yes ; I was  about  to  men- 
tion that,  and  he  is  the  best  Registrar  that  there 
could  possibly  be ; but  at  the  same  time  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  a great  mathematician  is  wasted  upon 
such  an  office  as  that. 

2458.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  put  to  you  an 
idea  which  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  ask  your 
opinion  upon  it.  Suppose  you  required,  as  a con- 
dition sine  qua  non,  that  a Fellow  should  reach  a cer- 
tain. grade  in  the  Moderatorship  examination,  so 
that  he  reached  a certain  number  of  marks,  whether 
marks  in  Pure  Mathematics  or  by  a combination  of 
other  subjects,  and  that  then,  between  the  men  who 
bad  reached  that  level,  the  choice  should  be  by  merit— 
by  merit  I mean  as  shown  by  what  was  known  of  his 
work  in  the  way  of  dissertations,  publications,  and 
so  on — would  not  that  at  once  get  rid  of  the  suggestion 
of  favouritism,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a freer 
hand  in  the  election? — I think  that  would  be  a very 
great  advance  upon  the  present  system — a very  great 
advance ; but  I should  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  entrust 
the  new  Governing  Body  with  the  choice  of  a man 
from  among  those  successful  Moderatorship  Honours- 
men,  with,  of  course,  the  advice  of  the  Faculties. 
There  is  always  a difficulty  in  drawing  a hard  and 
fast  line  as  to  the  number  of  marks — years 
vary  so  much,  and  examinations  vary,  so  that  a 
man  might  be,  by  common  consent,  a much  greater 
man  than  any  of  those  who  had  obtained 
higher  marks  in  actual  examination.  But  I think 
that  what  you  suggest  would  be  a very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system,  and  I think  you  might 
restrict  the  choice  of  the  Mathematical  Fellows  to 
men  who  had  been  first  in  the  Moderatorship  Mathe- 
matical examination.  I see  in  one  of  the  papers  a 
recommendation  that  selection  should  be  upon  the 
Studentship  Examination.  I wish  to  call  y«ur 
attention  particularly  to  a circumstance  which 
those  who  are  not,  perhaps,  acquainted  with 
the  internal  working  of  the  system  might  not 
realise.  You  cannot,  I think,  adopt  the  Stu- 
dentship system  for  this  reason : the  Student- 
ship is  granted  upon  two  courses,  and  to  my 
knowledge  men,  no  doubt  of  considerable  capa- 
city, but  very  much  inferior  to  the  First  Gold 
Medallist  in  either  Classics  or  Mathematics— have 
obtained  a Studentship  by  means  of  the  second  course, 
taking  up  Philosophy  or  Experimental  Physics,  or 
English  Literature — one  of  the  second  courses 
which  do  not  count  quite  as  highly  as  the  first  course, 
but  nevertheless  count  sufficiently  high  to  put  in  a 
man  who  would  not  be  the  most  eligible  Fellow.  But, 
although  what  the  Chairman  suggests  would  be  un- 
doubtedly very  valuable,  I should  not  be  afraid  to 
trust  a Governing  Body,  which  would  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  and  of  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  University  education.  I should  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Tarleton — that  is  that  there  should 
be  an  election  in  the  first  case  to  Provisional  Fel- 
lowships, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them;  and, 
as  I pointed  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  evidence, 
there  were  a certain  number  of  Provisional  Fel- 
lows at  an  early  time  in  the  University.  But  I think 
Dr.  Tarleton’ s suggestion  must  be  taken  with  some 
resene — it  could  not  possibly  co-exist  with  the  rest  of 
his  paper,  because  he  proposes  to  retain  the  system  of 
examination.  Well,  you  never  could  ask  a man  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  examination  for  a Provisional 
Fellowship,  which  might  or  might  not  develop  into  a 
life  or  permanent  Fellowship. 

2459.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  might  act  upon  the 
Moderatorship  examination? — That  is  my  suggestion. 

2460.  Mr.  Butcher. — Is  not  the  only  'objection  to 
this  that  men  of  very  great  ability  are  rather  slow  in 
maturing,  and  that  the  degree  examination  has  not 
done  justice  to  their  rich  mental  powers — that  they 
“ come  out,”  as  it  were  a little  bit  later.  That  is  the 
only  objection  I see  to  making  the  degree  examination 
a condition? — I think  that  a system  of  Provisional 
Fellowships  would  go  a long  way  to  mitigate  that, 
and  for  this  reasc  n : I have  several  brilliant  men  m 
my  mind  who  would  probably  have  been  offered  Fellow- 
ships— one  I may,  perhaps,  mention  is  Mr.  Clun, 
who  was  the  greatest  Classical  scholar  in  Trinity 
College  in  my  time.  I.  have  no  doubt  if  he  had 
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been  offered  a Fellowship  he  would  have  taken  it;  but 
he  did  not  set  to  and  gird  himself  for  the  task,  and  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  attained  great  distinction 
jn  the  medical  schools.  Most  of  the  brilliant  men,  un- 
less they  were  going  to  the  Bar,  or  to  Medicine,  or  to 
some  definite  post,  would  accept  your  Provisional 
Fellowship  gladly.  Then  would  come  the  weeding-out 
process ; some  would  develop  an  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  would  become  tutors  (I  am  not  going  into  the 
question  of  the  tutorial  system  ; I leave  that  to  the 
internal  staff  of  the  College) ; ethers,  fresh  from  their 
College  course,  would  have  taken  to  research,  either  lite- 
rary or  scientific,  and  others,  perhaps,  would  have  taken 
to  nothing  in  particular,  and  might  be  weeded  out. 

I think  in  that  way  you  would  have  the  benefits  of 
examination,  and  also  you  would  have  something  be- 
yond examination;  you  would  have  a certain  power 
of  selection  upon  approved  capacity. 

2461.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — The  result  of  experience  ? 
— The  result  of  experience,  which,  added  to  the  test 
of  examination,  is,  I think,  of  great  value.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  examination,  will  you  allow  me 
to  direct  your  attention  for  one  moment  from  the 
successful  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  What  of 
the  men  who  nearly  attain  to  Fellowship — who  have 
gone  on  year  after  year,  perhaps  six  or  seven  times ; 
who  have  thus  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives ; men  of 
very  considerable  ability,  a great  many  of  them  There 
have  been  brilliant  exceptions,  but  with  these  excep- 
tions they  have  not,  in  after  life — as  might  be  expected 
after  having  devoted  the  best  years  of  life  to  the  un- 
successful pursuit  of  a Fellowship — attained  to  the 
success  which,  if  they  had  known  their  destiny  im- 
mediately after  the  degree  examination,  they  might 
have  attained,  by  either  becoming  Provisional  Fellows 
or  by  taking  early  in  life  to  some  other  profession. 

2462.  Chairman. — What  do  these  men,  who  are 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  do  with  themselves 
■during  the  five  years;  do  they  do  nothing? — While 
they  are  knocking  a great  many  of  them  take  pupils, 
and  there  are  prizes  given  to  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates— substantial  prizes  some  of  them. 

2463.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — There  is,  for  instance, 
the  prize  which  bears  your  own  name? — I was  going 
to  mention  that  prize.  The  Madden  to  whom  the  Chief 
Baron  refers  to  was  not  a direct  ancestor  of  mine,  but 
he  was  a member  of  my  family  who  lived  about  150 
years  ago.  He  founded  a valuable  prize,  worth  £300 
a year ; it  is  called  the  Madden  Prize,  and  it  is  given 
to  the  one  who  proxime  accessit , and  that  keeps  him  in 
good  spirits  for  one  year;  and  it  has  been  obtained 
several  times  in  succession.  However,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  that  prize  I do  not  know — I am  afraid  there 
would  not  be  any  reverter.  I hare  already  said  that 
I have  great  sympathy  with  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, who  have  not  obtained  the  position  in  life 
which  they  probably  would  have  obtained  if  their 
future  career  had  been  commenced  immediately  after 
the  degree  examination. 

2464.  Chairman. — You  would  approve,  no  doubt, 
of  an  age  limit,  beyond  which  men  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  for  the  Fellowship  examination? — I do 
not  know  about  that,  because  that  might  perhaps 
exclude  some  very  brilliant  men  who  do  not  mature 
early ; but  I do  not  think  that  an  age  limit  would  be 
necessary  if  the  election  were  made  in  the  mode  I 
venture  to  suggest,  because  I do  not  think  the  Govern- 
ing Body  and  the  Faculties  would  ever  think  of  elect- 
ing men  who  were  not  reasonably  young,  unless  per- 
haps for  some  very  good  reason. 

2465.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  age  limit  was 

not  to  apply  to  the  Provisional  Fellows;  some 
at  least  of  the  witnesses  told  us  that  the  same  fixed 
hmit  was  not  to  apply? — Yes.  Now,  I have  very 

little  to  say  about  the  Divinity  School,  because  it  lias 
been  brought  very  fully  under  your  notice,  as  I am 
aware ; but  there  are  one  or  two  observations  I should 
hke  to  make,  although  perhaps  they  have  been  made 


— We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hea 
tnem?— The  Divinity  School  represents  the  Faculty  < 
a neology  m the  University,  and  it  provides  clergyme 
or  various  branches  of  the  Anglican  communit' 
know  that  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  has,  with  vei 
great  care,  gone  into  that  subject,  and  I am  sure  th; 

are  before  you,  and  that  you  realise  tl 
graduates  of  Trinity  College  who  have  bee 
m tne  Church  outside  the  limits  of  Ireland.  Wei 
- a has  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  questioi 


because  it  is  important  that  the  Divinity  School  D 

should  have  the  confidence  of  the  Anglican  community  

generally ; and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Oct.  23,  1906. 
would  best  be  secured  by  retaining  its  thoroughly  aca-  — - 

demic  character — it  should  represent  the  Theological  are  Rl=“t 
Faculty,  and  should  be  academic  in  its  character.  But 
though  that  character  is  very  important  to  maintain,  u ',Z,lErr  „ 
it  is  true  that  the  school  has  always  had  a special  ’ 

relation  to  the  Irish  branch  of  what  was  formerly  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  this 
has  been  overlooked — perhaps  naturally  from  the 
course  of  events — in  recent  years,  since  Fawcett’s  Act. 

I mentioned  that  there  were  two  Bishops  upon  the 
original  Visitorial  Board,  and  under  the  Laudian 
Statutes  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  one  of  two 
Visitors.  That  continued  until  recently. 

2467.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Until  after  the  Church 
Act? — Until  after  the  Church  Act;  yes.  And  now 
the  Visitors  are  the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor in  his  absence,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being.  Well,  that  was  a link, 
and  a very  strong  link,  between  the  Divinity  School 
and  the  Church,  and  there  is  a curious  matter,  not 
altogether  without  significance,  which  I may  mention. 

I brought  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Salmon,  I showed  him 
an  ordinance,  never  expressly  repealed,  of  a very 
early  date  (I  believe  it  was  only  printed  in  1778) 
under  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  can  fine  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  if  he  neglects  his  duties,  quinque  solidis  pro 
unaquaque  vice  omissd,  the  significance  of  which  he 
explained  to  me.  I,  myself,  have  not  availed  myself 
of  that  Statute.  Now,  that  is  significant,  because  the 
Vice-Chancellor  was  an  ecclesiastic  till  the  time  of 
Lord  Clare.  The  very  early  Chancellors  were  not,  but  I 
have  a great  ecclesiastical  ancestry  in  the  office  I hold. 

Jeremy  Taylor  and  James  Ussher  were  Vice-Chancel- 
lors of  tliis  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  an 
ecclesiastic  for  a great  many  years,  and  had  active 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Divinity  School.  That 
also  shows  how  there  was,  in  old  times,  a very  real 
connection  between  the  School  and  the  Church.  But 
I think  I need  say  little  about  this,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a consensus  of  opinion  that  that  connec- 
tion should  be  kept  up. 

2468.  Chairman. — The  only  persons  who  seem  to  ob- 
ject are  the  Presbyterians? — One  does  not  quite  see 
their  locus  standi  to  speak  as  representative  of  their 
Church,  and  I do  not  intend  to  deal  with  that  branch 
of  the  question.  But  I would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  evidence  about  the  position  of  the 
Divinity  School,  not  in  connection  with  riie  Church 
of  Ireland,  but  in  connection  with  the  general  body  of 
Students. 

2469.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Of  course,  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  Divinity  School  continuing  as  at  present 
in  connection  with  Trinity  College? — Yes,  certainly. 

2470.  At  present  it  fulfils  two  functions,  as  you  say — 
first  the  Faculty  of  Theology  ; secondly,  as  an  institu- 
tion training  the  College  members  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2471.  And  you  think  it  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  College  that  it  should  continue 
for  the  future  to  fulfil  those  two  functions?— Yes  ; I am 
obliged  to  you  for  formulating  so  distinctly  what  I was 
endeavouring  to  say. 

2472.  We  have  had  some  representations  from  the 
Presbyterians,  and  I understand  that  another  gentle- 
man is  to  be  examined  on  the  subject ; and  I wished 
to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion? — I am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  expressed  my  opinion  so 
clearly.  I used  the  word  “represents”  because  I 
quite  recognise  that  it  might  be  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  Theological  Faculty  should  he  represented 
not  only  by  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  by  other 
Churches.  However,  I pass  away  from  that,  because  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  practical,  and  therefore  I say 
the  Divinity  School  represents  the  Theological  Faculty, 
and.  it  should  remain  closely  associated  with  the 
University  of  Dublin ; but  I recognise  what  the  Chief 
Baron  has  said — that  it  is  also  a Divinity  School,  and 
therefore  I think  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  bo 
represented  upon  the  Governing  Body.  Upon,  this  I 
might  say  that  I wish  to  associate  myself  generally 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Divinity  Professors. 

2473.  If  the  School  remains,  I think  it  seems  to  ho 
almost  admitted  what  the  constitution  should  he? — 

Yes. 

2474.  I think  the  differences  of  opinion  axe  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits?— I may,  perhaps,  be  going 
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back  a little  in  saying  this,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
altogether  -without  significance.  In  reading  over  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  between  the  Synod,  the 
Senate,  the  Board,  and  the  Academic  Council,  I 
think  that  if  I wanted  an  argument  in  favour  of  a satis- 
factory Governing  Body  I could  not  have  a better  one 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  proceedings ; because  that 
question  would  have  been  readily  settled  if  there  had 
been  a Governing  Body  which  would  have  taken  it  up 
at  once,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  and  sim- 
plest of  the  questions  that  are  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mission. Now,  I was  going  to  say  something — I do  not 
know  whether  this  particular  branch  of  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  you — with  regard  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  Divinity  School  to  the  general  body  of 
students.  I read  in  the  Irish  Times  a letter  from 
a gentleman  who  was  mv  contemporary — Mr.  Richard 
O’  Shaughnessy.  He  was  a Classical  Scholar,  and  was 
elected  by  his  fellow- students  to  the  very  honourable 
post  of  Auditor  of  the  College  Historical  Society.  He 
afterwards  became  a Member  of  Parliament,  and  was 
subse  quently  for  many  years  a respected  member  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  I quote  his  testimony,  not  only  be- 
cause I have  great  respect  for  his  opinion,  but,  because 
the  general  purport  of  his  letters  has  been  that  Trinity 
College  is  not  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  student.  I read  the  following  passage  : 
— “ Having  in  the  sixties  spent  seven  years,  five  as  a 
resident,  in  Trinity,  I can  say  that  in  all  that  time, 
during  which  our  small  Catholic  colony  was  naturally 
observant,  nothing  was  said  or  written  outside  the 
pulpit  and  the  Divinity  School  of . which  we  heard  no- 
thing, to  interfere  with  Catholic  beliefs  or  wound 
Catholic  feelings.”  Now  that  statement,  from  my  inti- 
mate knowledge  as  a contemporary,  is  so  true,  and  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I thought  it  well  that  I should 
bring  it  before  the  Commission.  I was  a Member,  with 
ill-.  Butcher,  of  the  Robertson  Commission,  and  we 
had  evidence  from  some  distinguished  Catholic  gentle- 
men to  the  effect  that  Trinity  College  was  not  in  their 
opinion  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  a Catholic  student ; 
but,  said  Sir  Chnstopher  Nixon,  “ I never  saw  any- 
thing that  hurt  my  feelings  as  a Catholic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  while  I was  there.”  And  Sir  Francis 
Cruise:  “I  was  for  six  years  in  close  intimacy  with 
its  students  and  many  of  its  Fellows  and  Professors. 
I never  met  anything  that  could  offend  me  as  a Catho- 
lic.” Therefore,  there  is  a body  of  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity 
College  which  shows  that,  in  the 'view  of  these  wit- 
nesses, that  particular  element  in  Trinity  College  does 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  whether  Trinity  College 
is  or  is  not  suitable  for  the  education  of  Catholic  stu- 
dents. There  is  a very  interesting  article  (I  do  not 
know  whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it) 
by  the  late  Provost  in  the  " Contemporary  Review,”  in 
which  a good  deal  is  said  npon  that  question. 

2475.  Chairman.-— “ Hands  off  Trinity” — is  that  it? 
—Oh,  no : the  article  I refer  to  is  an'  article  by  the 
late  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon.*  It  deals  specially  with 
one  particular  proposal,  but  it  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing article,  as  I need  hardly  say.  I observe  that  in 
the  evidence  before  you  from  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  and  Bishops,  they  recognise 
public  prayers  and  Catechetical  Instruction  as  (to  quote 
their  own  words)  “ of  the  essence  cf  collegiate  life  ’’  ; 
and  anyone  must  be  singularly  unobservant  of  Catholic 
opinion  if  he  thought  that  the  removal  of  the  Divinity 
School  from  Trinity  College  would  do  anything  to  add 
to  its  attractiveness  to  Roman  Catholics. 

2476.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  the  general  view 
of  all  Catholics  is  that  Catholics  do  not  want  the 
Divinity  School  removed? — Well,  having  brought  out 
that-  point  I am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  it  there.  Now, 
with  reference  to  'Women  Students,  I should  like  to  say 
a few  words,  and  I may  mention  that  I have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  this  question.  I have  been 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Alexandra  College — for  certainly  more  than  twentv 
years—  and  I am  President  of  the'  Conncil  now,  so  that 
I naturally  take  a great  interest  in  the  question. 
And  before  I was  Yice-Chancellor — I think  it  must  have 
been  about  the  year  1894  or  so— I was  a member  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Board,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  change  in  academical  opinion 
—in  Ireland  at  all  events— upon  that  subject,  that  I 
had  not  a single  supporter  upon  the  Board.  When  I 
came  before  them  the  late  provost  was  in  the  chair, 
and  two  others  were  present  who  are  members  of  the 


Board  still,  but  they  were  all  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  women  to  degrees,  and,  in  fact,  scarcely  seemed 
to  consider  it  an  arguable  question.  I remember  that 
Dr.  Haughton,  whom  we  all  respected  and  loved  at- 
tacked me  with  particular  vigour  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Medical  School,  saying  how  impossible  it  was  that 
women  should  he  admitted  as  students  to  a men’s  medi- 
cal school,  and  he  ended  by  saying,  with  truth,  that 
he  had  taken  a great  interest  in  the  Medical  Exam- 
inations, adding :“  I think  I may  say  militaoi  non  sine 
gloria.”  I suggested  that  if  he  were  on  my  ride 
lie  need  not  have  omitted  the  preceding  line : 
Vixi  puellis  nvper  idonevs.  Even  that  did  not 
bring  my  respected  friend  over  to  my  ride— I 
took  nothing  by  it.  But  only  about  ten  years 
later  I had  the  privilege  of  presiding  as  Vice-Chancellor 
at  a meeting  of  the  Senate,  in  June,  1903,  when  women 
were  admitted  to  degrees  by  an  enormous  majority,  and 
I may  say  that  the  older  members  of  the  University, 
who  had  formerly  disapproved,  have  come  noiw  to  con- 
rider  it  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  aca- 
demic life — at  all  events  they  are  quite  reconciled  to 
it.  But  I think  something  remains  to  be  done,  and  I 
most  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  done  under  the  advice 
and  with,  the  assistance  of  this  Commission.  Now,  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Board  on  that  occasion  was 
this:  they  resolved  “to  grant  degrees  to  women  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  seem  to  the  Board 
and  Council,  within  their  respective  provinces,  on  full 
consideration  to  be  most  expedient.”  The  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  who  is  Warden  of  Alexandra  College,  made 
a remarkable  speech,  which  I believe  gained  a great 
number  of  votes,  and  he  laid  stress  npon  the  fact  that 
women  were  indeed  to  be  admitted  to  degrees,  but  on 
terms  and  conditions  such  as  might  seem  most  ex- 
pedient to  the  Board  and  Council.  I am  not  going 
into  the  details  of  what  occurred  afterwards,  but  I may 
say  that  the  Board  had  already  passed  resolutions  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  degrees,  and  for  placing 
them  in  a position  of  complete  equality  in  all  respects 
as  to  Lectures,  Examinations,  and  Degrees  with  male 
students.  Well,  I am  far  from  quarrelling  with  that ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  what  I had  been  contending  for 
for  a long  time;  but  I do  think — in  fact  I know— 
that  a large  number  of  the  majority  in  Senate  thought 
that  something  more  and  something  further  should 
he  done.  The  matter  was  not  dealt  with  immediately, 
but  a Committee  was  afterwards  appointed,  of  which 
I was  a member,  and  regulations  was  made  (I  will  not 
go  into  the  details  of  them,  but  they  will  be  found 
in  the  Calendar  for  the  current  year,  at  page 
seventy-five)  for  women  students  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  a very  useful  character,  and  Miss  Gwynn 
was  appointed  Registrar.  That  was  a most  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction ; her  appointment 
has  worked  extremely  well,  and  those  regulations,  as 
far  as  .my  information  goes,  have  also!  worked  well. 
But  still  I think  something  more  ought  to  be  done. 

2477.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  that  an  age  limit  ought  to  be  imposed, 
and  that  that  age  ought  to  be  eighteen? — I think  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  that.  I am  aware  that 
that  has  been  suggested,  and  I do  think  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory.  The  question  of  women’s  education 
came  before  the  Robertson  Commission  in  this  way.  A 
great  number  of  women  had  taken  degrees  in  the  Royal 
University.  The  Royal  University  was  open  to  women 
from  the  commencement.  The  London  University  took 
the  lead  in  1878,  and  the  Royal  University  was  the 
second  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  opened 
its  degrees  to  women  ; then  the  Scottish  Universities 
followed,  and  finally  Trinity  College.  But  it  is  right 
to  say  that  women,  though  not  admitted  to  degrees  in 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  shared  the  benefits 
of  collegiate  education  in  Cambridge  since  1881  and  in 
Oxford  since  1884.  They  are  not,  as  I say,  admitted 
to  degress,  a question  which,  of  course.  I shall  not 
discuss.  You  will  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Robert- 
son Commission,  at  pages  forty-six  to  fifty,  detailed  in- 
formation which  I am  not  going  to  repeat  as  to  the  Col- 
legiate institutions  of  Ireland  affording  education  to 
women.  But  I would  call  your  attention  in  particular, 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  what  is 
said  about  Alexandra  College.  It  is  at  page  forty- 
seven : — “The  earliest  collegiate  institution  in  Ireland 
affording  to  women  education  of  a University  type,  is 
Alexandra  College,  established  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1866.  It  wAs  incorporated  in  1887  under  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Act.  The  University  students 
usually  number  about  sixty  or  seventy  ” — ■ • * 
teview,  April,  1889. 
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"The  College  appears  to  have  been  designed  on  the 
model  of  Bedford  College,  London,  which  is  now  re- 
cognised by  the  London  University,  and  which  is  in 
receipt  of  an  annual  grant  of  public  money,  to  the 
amount  of  £1,200.”  And  there  is  at  page  fifty  this 
remark : “ The  existing  women’s  Colleges  might  easily 
be  converted  into  Residential  Halls,  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Dublin  or  with  the  constituent  Col- 
leges in  Dublin  and  Belfast  under  the  reorganised 
Royal  University.”  And  a little  lower  down  there  is 
this:  “If  the  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  be  opened  to  women,”  (they  were  not  at  that 
time),  “the  case  of  Alexandra  College  would  present 
no  special  difficulty,  as  most  of  the  students  would  pro- 
bably graduate  at  that  University.”  I was  myself — 
and  others,  too,  I believe— hopeful  that  when  women 
were  admitted  to  degrees,  something  like  what 
was  adumbrated  by  the  Robertson  Commission  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  position  of  women’s 
Colleges  might  be  recognised.  I do  not  suggest 
that  all  women  students  should  be  compelled  to 
connect  themselves  with  Colleges,  for  I think  that 
those  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
given  of  coming  into  Trinity  College  on  a perfect 
equality  with  men  students,  and  of  attending  Lectures 
with  them— the  Tutorial  Lectures  as  well  as  the 
Honour  Lectures — should  be  permitted  toi  do  so.  At 
the  same  time  I am  aware — I know,  from  information 
which  I thoroughly  accept — that  parents  in  some  in- 
stances rightly  or  wrongly,  do  not  approve  of  that  as 
the  best  form  of  University  education  for  their  girls. 

I know  myself  of  instances— and  I have  information 
which  I accept  as  to  other  instances — where  that  is  the 
case.  Of  course  that  would  not  be  known  to  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  working  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, it  would  not  come  to  their  knowledge  naturally  ; 
but  it  is  a fact.  And  I think  that  something  should 
be  done,  both  in  the  interests  of  Trinity  College  and  in 
the  interests  of  women’s  education,  to  meet  that  want. 

I have  mentioned  Alexandra  College  because  it  has 
always  had  a very  special  connection  with  Trinity 
College.  Though " unfortqjjately  its  students  were 
not  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  though  they  had  to  obtain  them  at  the  Royal 
University,  there  was  an  intimate  connection ; the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  was  always  a member  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Alexandra  College,  several  of  the 
Fellows  delivered  lectures  there  and  were  members  of 
the  Governing  Body,  and  there  was  an  intimate  connec- 
tion which  I think  might  have  been  utilised.  There 
was  a proposal  made  by  Trinity  College  to  the  effect 
that  if  a certain  number  of  students  could  be  formed 
into  a class  at  Alexandra  College  the  Board  would  send 
a lecturer  from  Trinity  College  to  deliver  lectures  in 
Alexandra  College.  But  that  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I 
quite  realise  that  there  would  he  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  that  particular  mode  of  recognising  lectures  given 
in  Alexandra  College.  I quite  accept  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Board,  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
it  would  tend  to  disarrange  the  tutorial  arrangements 
in  Trinity  College.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  but  there  was  some  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  doubtful  whether  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  could  be  found. 

Chairman. — I think  cm  one  occasion  Alexandra  Col- 
lege got  a class  of  eight,  and  applied  to  Trinity  College 
for  some  accommodation,  and  they  were  unable  to  fur- 
nish it,  as  they  were  already  too  much  occupied. 

2478.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — Our  men  would  not  go  up — 
there  would  be  great  loss  of  time  in  going  up  there  1 — 
That  is  what  I meaut  by  saying  that  it  disarranged  the 
tutorial  system  here. 

2479.  •Chairman’. — Sir  Arthur  Rucker  put  for- 
ward a very  strong  observation  in  support 
of  the  view  you  are  taking — namely,  that  in 
London  there  are  no  less  than  three  large 
Colleges  open  exclusively  to  women,  which  he 
considered  showed  the  existence  of  a class  of  parents 
who  desire  separate  University  education  for  their 
daughters;  and  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  a scheme 
like  that,  recognising  not  the  institution,  but  particu- 
lar  lecturers  in  it,  might  meet  the  difficulty  here  in  Dub- 
lin!— Well,  I am  happy  to  find  that  I have  the  sup- 
port of  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Arthur  Rucker 
for  the  very  suggestion  that  I was  about  to  make.  I 
was,  of  course,  not  aware  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  University  of  London, 
bnt  I was  aware  that  they  did  recognise  Bedford 
College. 
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2480.  They  recognise  institutions — that  is  one  thing ; .. 

and  they  also  recognise  recognised  teachers  in  unrecog-  UnBM' 
nised  institutions;  and  Sir  Arthur  Rucker  suggested  Oct.  23,  1908. 
that  that  might  solve  the  difficulty  here  also? — What  — 

I was  about  to  suggest  was  precisely  that.  I was  not  The  Right 
about  to  suggest  anything  approaching  to  recognition  Hon. 
or  affiliation  of  the  College,  but  it  had  occurred  to  me  ?rr', "ustice 
that  certain  Courses  might  be  taken  in  Alexandra  tL’D' 

College,  provided  that  the  Lecturers  in  those  Courses 
were  accredited  and  approved  by  the  Governing  Body 
of  Trinity  College. 

2481.  I think  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
University  of  London  are,  that  the  teacher  must  be 
in  a public  institution,  that  the  Senate  must  be 
satisfied  of  their  competence,  and  that  they  must 
have  adequate  equipment  for  what  they  are  teaching? 

— I mentioned  Alexandra  College,  but  there  may  be 
now,  or  in  the  future,  other  Colleges  in  Dublin  to 
which  such  recognition  should  also  be  extended — neces- 
sarily it  must  be  for  Colleges  in  the  University  town. 

I might  mention  that  Alexandra  College  was  estab- 
lished before  Newnham  or  Girton,  chronologically,  and 
it  has  developed  wonderfully.  I hope  that  now,  or  at 
some  future  time,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  visit  it. 

2482.  Several  of  us  have  already  visited  it? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that.  I have  been  a member  of 
the  Board  for  about  twenty  years,  and  certainly  the 
development  of  that  institution— due  largely,  I am 
bound  to  say,  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  Lady 
Principal — has  been  most  remarkable ; the  change, 
even  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  buildings,  is 
obvious  to  anybody  walking  through  the  street.  It 
has  developed  into  a remarkably  successful  institu- 
tion. As  I was  saying,  there  are  other  Colleges  in 
Dublin — there  is  St.  Mary’s  College,  a Roman  Catholic 
institution,  and  there  is  also  a Presbyterian  institution, 
and  I think  that  if  they  had  accredited  teachers  who 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  or  the 
Senate,  their  courses  also  should  be  recognised. 

Though  I have  specially  mentioned  Alexandra  Col- 
lege, I merely  take  it  as  a type,  and  as  being  one 
that  is  now  in  a condition  for  recognition  in  that  way  ; 
but  my  suggestion  is  of  quite  a general  character.  I 
know  there  are  objections  which  have  been  raised.  One 
objection  that  came  to  my  knowledge  was  that  if  you 
go  so  fax  you  must  recognise  other  Colleges  also 
in  other  towns.  Well,  there  is  a College  in 
Belfast — a very  successful  College — but  I think  such 
a suggestion  as  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not  recognise  outside  in- 
stitutions in  that  way.  A suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a Hostel,  or  House  of  Residence,  should  be 
provided  for  the  women  students  of  Trinity  College. 

I think  that  is  an  admirable  suggestion.  I may 
perhaps  mention  in  this  connection  an  incident 
in  our  history,  and  as  I am  familiar  with  the 
details,  and  "as  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  it,  I may  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
circumstances.  When  women  were  admitted  to 
degrees  in  Trinity  College,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  that  a certain  number  of  women  stu- 
dents educated  in  Ireland  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
University  education  in  Trinity  College,  and  had  gone 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  though  they  had  not 
obtained  degrees  they  had  obtained  an  academic 
status  which,  had  they  been  of  the  other  sex,  would 
have  entitled  them  to  degrees.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  that  class,  which  was  a limited  class — 

I think  there  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  them — 
this  resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  those  women  edu- 
cated in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  be  treated  up  to 
Michaelmas  Term,  1907,  as  if  they  had  been  admitted 
to  the  academic  status  in  those  Universities  correspond- 
ing to  their  educational  exercises.”  As  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  I wrote  to  the  Vicei-Chamellors 
of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  and  explained  the  reason 
why  this  had  been  done.  I explained  the  position 
of  the  students  which  I have  mentioned— I need  not 
repeat  what  I have  said  before — and  that  it  was  a pro- 
visional and  terminable  arrangement,  because  after 
Michaelmas  Term,  1907,  it  would  be  possible  for  all 
women  students  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  I received  letters — courteous  letters,  I 
need  hardly  sav — from  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  those 
Universities.  But  (and  I mention  this  because  I have 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  from  the 
commencement)  although  these  twenty  or  twenty-five 
women  students  were  present  to  our  minds,  and  their 
case  was  mentioned  in  my  letters,  the  Resolution 
had  a most  unexpected  result.  For  this  limited 
period  it  had  the  effect  of  opening  what  I may  call 
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quarn  ad  euadem  degtees-imt  exactly  ad  euadem  a«  I am  individually  — ned,  what  pi-eaaed  upon 
gradual,  but  quasi  ad  eundem— to  a vast  number  of  my  nund  more  than  arydor  ; aa  aiJ  hopo  tlnt 
i.  possible  graduates  in  the  University  oi  Dublin,  and  Hie  establishment  of  a leaDy  satisfaMo^  and  al- 
to our  peat  astonishment-I  do  not  say  they  were  tractive  Law  School  m tarntj  “E«“mtet- 

not  very  weleomm-a  large  number  of  ladies,  many  of  act  a great  evil  which  has  bwn  Ion  present  to 
them  engaged  in  teaclnn£  who  naturally  regarded  the  my  mind,  and  that  is  the  diminubon  m the  number 
decree  of  this  University  as  a great  advantage  to  them  of  members  of  Universities  who  are  called  to  the  Bar 
'•  in  their  orofession.  aSiled  themselves  of  this  privi-  in  comparison  with  men  who  have  not  graduated. 


in  their  profession,  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, as  they  were  fully  entitled  to  do.  And  the 


2485.  Chairman.— That  state  of  things  is  increas- 


St  has  bkm  that  J “ £?  & Z tjt  &£  S'S 

fportl,n„f  Si J gS  to  r.h*e«om  ^Id  tb Til  d.o.d,  1851-1860 

quite  recognised;  hut  after  deducting  the  portion  called  to  the  Bar  m the  decade  l891-1900  only  63 
Lt  ®oes  to  the-  tutors,  there  remains  a very  P«  cent,  were  graduates,  and  I may  add  that  of  that 
I,,™  cn^  t 1,0 alwavs  felt  and  ex-  60  per  cent.,  though  they  were  all  graduates  of  a 
substantial  sum,  a , ■ ’l  j i_  University,  a considerable  number  were  graduates,  of  a 

hiher16  education0  of  ^ women  has  a -ry  spedal 

claim  upon  that  quite  injected  sum  I wish  aWin  > & teacfo  University.  I do  not 

to  emphasise  its  unexpectedness,  because  us  I Professor  Leech  in  thinking  that 

say,  I have  knowledge  vf  the  ^tter  from  - wJiat  we  ]lave  dono  -will  .draw  away  from  what 

mencement,  and  it  has  b^n  suggested  though  notm  p d &e  mor6  imp0rtant  studies,  a 

any  very important ^ quarter  that  all  this  had  been  large  sproporfcioll  0f  able  men.  I do  think  the 

done  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  Nothing  could  he  further  eg(£t  ±Q  ^ to  attract  to  our  University  men 

from  the  truth;  it  came  about  ui  tie  wa^j\  , who  would  otherwise  perhaps  not  obtain  the  advant- 
luvo  eiplamed,  and  it  bad  that  very  upoipected  of  University  ttaiuiug.  We  bad  great  assist 

lesult.  X lmd  the  privilege  as  Vice-Chancellor,  ^ flom  Flobua'  B,st»biS,  p„fessor  Baxter,  aud 
of  conferring  in  one  day  no  less  than  eighty-four  Professor  Hart  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  our 


degrees  upon  women  graduates. 

2483.  You  have  given  a great  deal  of  happiness  ?- 
Therefore  there  is  a sum  of  money  now  available- 


scheme,  with  which  I need  not  trouble  the  Commission 
unless  they  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions.  In  reading 
Professor  Leech’s  Statement,  I was  struck  by  a passage 


from  which,  of  course,  should  be  deducted  what  is  which  I cannot  allow  to  pass  without  comment. 


due  to  the  tutors  for  fees,  but  upon  the  balance  of 


s says  that  in  Classics  the  reputation  of  the  Trinity 


which  women  students  may  be  said  . to  have  a College  School  has  never  stood,  and  does  not  now  stand 
claim  and  which  would  go  towards  providing  the  sug-  high.  I would  only  remark  that  in  the  last  twenty 
gested  Hostel.  I do  not  think  that  I need  occupy  years  the  Professors  in  the  Classical  School  in  Trinit}' 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  at  any  great  length  College  included  these  names  : — Palmer,  Tyrrell, 

upon  the  subject  of  the  Law  School.  A Committee  Mahaffy,  Bury,  and  Purser.  I pass  from  that  subject 

was  appointed  a short  time  ago  by  the  Board  to  in-  with  this  remark. 

vestigate  the  question  of  the  Law  School.  The  mem-  2486.  Mr.  Kelleher. — Is  this  in  Professor  Leech’s 
bers  of  that  Committee  were  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  statement? — In  Professor  I^eech’s.  I think  that  now  I 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jellett,  who  was  for  years  the  respected  have  gone  through  all  the  subjects  with  which  I in- 
leader of  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  who  has  taken,  as  tended  to  trouble  you,  but  as  I had  occasion  to  study  the 
the  Chief  Baron  knows  very  well,  a very  keen  interest  University  question  as  a member  of  the  Robertson 

in  legal  education  in  Ireland  for  many  years.  He  is  Commission,  I should  like  to  read  you  a short  passage 

Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee.  They  asked  from  the  Report  of  that  Commission.  The  Report 
me  as  Vice-Chancellor  to  act  as  Chairman,  and  the  does  not,  of  course,  include  Trinity  College  in  any  of 
present  Provost  was  also  an  active  member,  and  we  its  recommendations,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  in  the 

had  also  great  assistance  from  Mr.  Russell — and  I am  course  of  our  inquiry  that  the  position  of  Trinity  Col- 

bound  to  say  that  though  I grudge  the  devotion  of  lege  would  have  to  be  inquired  into  to1  a certain  ex- 


t great  mathematician  like  Mr.  Russell  to  the 


to  what  extent,  if  any,  we  could 


rice  of  the  Law  School,  yet  the  reform  of  that  go  into  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 


School  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  Mr. 


i one  side ; and  I would  ask  your  attention  to  somo 


Russell.  I would  like  to  put  in  the  Reports  of  that  observations  on  page  thirtv-one  of  the  Report,  which  I 
Committee.*  ( Handing  in  f he  same.)  wish  to  adopt  as  part  of  my  evidence,  and  which  is 

2484.  Lo.li  Cum  Bmos.-I  think  it  would  bo  tlia?  “Y  that  1 .could  give. 

„ ,7,  . vIl  , i because  it  represents  the  joint  opinion  of  that  Com- 

Vo^  weii  tbst  wo  .braid  have  that  becaime  we  had  mUrion Wn  Trinite  College  was  founded  b, 
J VA'S?"*10”  L,w  5ct"01  Koval  Charter  in  the  yeal  1591  as  Collegium  matlr 

'2? ““P‘  *”  * uiverntatis,  it  is  probable  that  the  kind  of  Univer- 
17  Sjll  have  handed  m the  Report  ^ nt  -fo  0,  tte  founders  was  that 

upon  the  Law  School,  and  I nay  mention  shortly  ath  which  they  were  familiar  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
s' general  outline  of  what  we  believe  tc i be  reforms.  lrid  ratbet  than  the  University,  or  Corporation, 
Yon  Win  find  the  details  very  clearly  stated  in  the  of  single  College,  better  known  on  the  Continent 
Paper  sent  m by  the  Registrar,  Mr  RusseD,  hut  the  The  Charter  of  James  I.,  which  conferred  on  the  Col- 
most  important  change  that  we  made  was  the  mstitn-  tbe  . University  (dictum  collegium  sit 


most  importgit  change  that  we  made  was  the  mstitn-  kge  t]le  status  of  , University  (dictum  collegium  i»f 
turn  of  an  Honour  Comae  and  of  a Moderators!™  efdabeatur  Vniuemtm)  contemplated  the  tetabUsh- 
mJ“X  mi  CT*H  A “ me»t  of  other  Colleges  or  halls  within  the  University, 

we  followed  the  example  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  >ld  eyidence  of  a similar  intention  is  to  be  found  so 
where  there  ere  Schools  of  Law  and  Honour  Courses:  xecently  aa  the  Year  1793.  This  intention,  however, 

and  you  will  also  find  m the  Report  a carefully-  was  never  carried  into  effect.  The  University  of  Dub- 
drawn  statement  of  what  was  done  m the  American  nn,  as  such,  never  received  formal  incorporation. 
Universities.  A Paper  has  been  sent  m by  the  Regius  The  Charter  of  James  I.,  already  quoted,  vested  the 
Professor  of  Law,  Dr.  Leech,  who  was  a distinguished  power  of  electing  Parliamentary  representatives  in 
student  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  who  afterwards  went  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  (pra«- 
Cambridge.  He  was.  in  a minority,  and  although  he  fatis  praeposito  sociis,  et  scholaribus,  dicti  collegii} 
argues  with  ability  m favour  of  the  view  that  he  took,  bv  whom  the  franchise  was  exercised  until  the  pass- 
having regard  to  fhe  fact  that  the  Committee  mg  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  This  statute, 
appointed  by  the  Board  differed  from  him,  as  far  as  while  it  used  the  phrase  ‘ University  of  Dublin,’  over- 
I am  concerned  I am  disposed  to  leave  the  matter  looked  the  distinction  between  a University  and  a 
there.  Our  Report  is  before  you.  We  thought  it  College,  inasmuch  as  it  included  in  the  constituency 
advisable  to  do  in  Trinity  College  what  had  been  done  persons  obtaining  ‘ a Scholarship  or  Fellowship  in  the 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  establish  a Law  said  University.’  There  are  Professors  who  are 
Honour  degree.  I agree  with  Professor  Leech  that  it  is  styled  as  of  the  University,  but  their  salaries  are 
not  desirable  that  professional  studies  should  he  provided  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  by  the  Go- 
taken  up  at  an  early  period  of  the  University  Course,  verning  Body  of  which  they  were,  until  recently,  ap- 
and  therefore  we  suggested — and  the  idea  was  carried  pointed.  The  University,  as  such,  is  possessed  of  no 
out — that. the  study  of  Law  should  not  be  entered  property.  The  Senate  of  the  University  is  presided 
upon  nntil  the  third  year  of  the  Courses.  So  far  over  by  the  University  Caput,  consisting  of  the  Chan- 
* Page  373  el  seg. 
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cellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  and  a University  officer  called 
the  Senior  Master  non-regent.  The  Chancellor  is  a 
University  officer,  but  he  was  elected  by  (he  Governing 
Body  of  the  College  until  Ijho  year  1857,  When,  the  Senate 
was  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent.  And  although 
Degrees  are  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  University, 
the  effective  power  of  granting  them  remains  in  the 
College,  under  the  words  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  13 
Charles  I.,  yraduumque  collationes  definiant  et  con- 
cludant,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  of 
1857.  The  Senate,  even  since  its  incorporation,  pos- 
sesses no  power  of  initiative.  It  can  only  deal  with 
a ‘ grace  ’ coming  before  it  from  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  by  either  rejecting  it,  or  accepting  it  without 
amendment.  The  union  between  the  College  and  the 
University  was  rendered  more  close  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Academic  Council  in  the  year  1874.  This 
body,  which  is  representative  of  Graduates  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  as  well  as  of  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  shares  certain  duties  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  studies  and  appointment 
of  Professors,  in  a manner  which  is  possible  only  so 
long  as  the  present  relations  between  the  College  and 
the=Univeisity  continue  to  exist.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  College  and  the  University  appear  to 
have  been  stated  with  accuracy  by  Sir  Joseph  Napier 
in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  when  he  described 
the  latter  as  ‘ distinct  from,  though  dependent  on,  its 
mater,  the  College.’  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  form,  the  distinction  is  apparent ; but  if  we  look 
at  the  reality  of  things  the  dependence  of  the  Univer- 
sity upon  the  College  becomes  a matter  of  substance. 
This  practical  view  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  when  he  spoke  of  ‘Trinity  College 
and  its  University  of  Dublin,  inseparably  and  indis- 
tinguishably  blended  with  it.’  The  various  schemes 
which  have  been  suggested  for  establishing  a College 
or  Colleges  within  * the  University  of  Dublin  ’ 
differ  widely  in  detail,  but  they  possess  one  feature 
in  common  with  the  Irish  University  Bill  introduced 
in  the  year  1873.  They  all  involve  the  abolition  of  the 
University  as  it  has  existed  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, in  connection  with  and  dependent  upon  Trinity 
College,  and  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  a new 
University  of  a different  type.  The  use  of  the  same 
name  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  old  University 
and  the  new  must  necessarily  be  different  in  consti- 
tution, in  government,  and  in  the  relation  of  College 
to  University.”  I have  read  that  portion  of  the  Re- 
port, because  it  has  the  authority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  reference  to  the  year 
1793  is  of  some  interest.  The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of 
that  year  contemplated  the  establishment  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  of  a College,  but  an  open  College ; 
under  the  terms  it  could  not  be  strictly  a Roman 
Catholic  College.  I have  tried  to  trace  ihe  history 
of  that  policy,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow,  but 
the  main  facts  are  quite  plain.  The  policy  was 
abandoned,  because  in  the  year  1794  the  King’s  Letter 
passed,  admitting  Catholics  to  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, and  in  the  next  year,  1795,  an  Act  was  passed 
appointing  a Board  of  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  the 
education  (the  exact  words  are  somewhat  interest- 
ing) “ only  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.”  The  college  was  not  to  be  founded  as  a 
seminary,  it  was  founded  as  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  students  generally.  How- 
ever, in  course  of  time — T need  not  go  into  that  matter 
—it  became  a Divinity  School,  so  that  (he  policy  which 
was  entertained  for  a time  iu  1793  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  all  the  subjects, 
I think,  that  I intended  to  bring  before  you. 

2487.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — You  suggest  a Board 
•if  nine,  containing  only  three  Professors,  and  you 
would  impose  upon  that  Board  the  double  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  College  and 
also  of  developing  the  organisation  of  the  University 
all  that  varied  organisation  which  a modern  Uni- 
versity requires.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  yon 
suggest  is  equal  to  that  double  responsibility? — I 
think  the  Board  that  I suggest  would  be.  First  of  all 
(although  I do  not  think  this  is  a complete  answer  to 
your  question),  the  Board  has  performed  up  to  the 
present  time  with  a certain  amount  of  success  that 
Rouble  duty — that  is,  the  'Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
t think  the  suggested  Governing  Body  would  be  a dis- 
nict  improvement,  but  I quite  recognise  that  the 
Kwerning  Body  by  itself  might  not  be  quite  equal 
w the  task.  Therefore.  I venture  to  suggest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Faculties  and  tKat  the  Board  shonld  act 
m consultation  with  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
Law,  Divinity,  Engineering,  and  Medicine — these  are 


the  recognised  Faculties.  I have  tried  to  avoid 
going  into  details  as  much  as  I can,  for  two  reasons — 
first  of  all,  because  it  is  the  last  day  of  your  sittings 
here,  and  I did  not  want  to  occupy  unreasonably  the 
time  of  the  Commission,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  i look  to  this  Commission,  with  its  very 
great  knowledge  of  University  matters,  to  assist  us 
in  such  questions  of  detail  as  developing  the 
Faculties  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  de- 
veloped ; and  I think  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Faculties  the  Governing  Body  would  be  equal  to  the 
task. 

2487a.  You  realise,  of  course,  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  Universities  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  you  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  Universities  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  a different  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  which  is,  perhaps,  more  adapted  for 
the  organisation  of  University  work  that  the  one 
which  you  propose  ? — I am  aware  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  a University  which  is  composed  of  several  Col- 
leges, that  the  Governing  Body  should  be  of  a totally 
different  kind ; but  I tnink  that  for  the  government 


here  as  between  different  Colleges ; there  is  no  organi- 
sation here  of  the  University  as  distinct  from  the  Col- 
lege; everybody  talks  of  ‘‘Trinity  College,  Dublin,” 
and  if  a man  is  asked  “What  is  ycur  Degree?"  he 
generally  replies,  “ My  degree  is  so  and  so,  T.C.D.” 

2488.  You  assume  the  coutinuance  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity as  a University  of  one  College? — I do,  and  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  my  assumption  may  be  rea- 
lised. I would  only  say  upon  that  subject : — There 
are  very  few  institutions  in  Ireland  that  have  been 
completely  successful,  and  I do  hope  .and  pray  that 
nothing  will  bs  done-  to  sacrifice  an  assured  success 
in  favour  of  a doubtful  experiment.  But  I bave 
confined  myself  to  the  question  of  internal  reform,  be- 
cause there  I am  most  hopeful  of  assistance  from  this 
Commission. 

2489.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  from  very  much  the  same  point  of 
view  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.  In  ihe  first 
place,  I understand  that  you  regard  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  as  a Corporation? — Yes. 

2490.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  you  regard  the 
Provost,  Fellows,  and  Professors  as  a Corporation? — 
No,  I do  not ; they  are  not  a Corporation. 

2491.  But,  though  not  a Corporation,  they  are  a 
very  important  boay? — I agree. 

2492.  A body  which  includes  exceedingly  im- 
portant functionaries  who  are  not  included  in  the 
College  itself — I mean,  of  course,  the  Professors? — I 
agree. 

2493.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  those  important  Pro- 
fessors should  have  a substantial  position  in  the 
government  of  the  University  ? — I entirely  agree,  and 
it  was  from  that  point  of  view  that  I advocated  their 
admission  to  the  Governing  Body,  though  not  techni- 
cally— I think  it  is  really  more  a matter  of  technicality 
than  of  substance — incorporated  with  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars.  But  I am  strongly  in  favour 
of  their  admission  to  the  Governing  Body.  _ The  share 
which  they  should  have  is  a matter  on  which  I think 
we  may  hope  for  assistance  from  this  Commission, 
but  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  a share  I am 
quite  clear. 

2494.  But  would  there  not  be  a certain  loss  to  the 
Collegiate  corporate  body  if  persons  were  introduced 
from  without  to  assist  in  the  doing  of  their  private 
business?— You  can  hardly  call  it  private  business— 
it  is  the  government  of  the  College.  I quite  appre- 
ciate, if  I may  say  so,  your  point  of  view,  and  I 
think  the  counsel  of  perfection  might  be  that  the 
Governing  Body  and  the  Corporation  should  be 
identical— that  is  the  counsel  of  perfection  perhaps— 
but  having  regard  to  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  College,  and  of  this  ancient  Corporation,  I 
think  as  a practical  man,  your  views  would  best  be 
met  by  the  admission  to  the  Governing  Body  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Professoriate  rather  than  by  their 
admission  to  the  Corporation.  I think  the  practical 
result  would  be  the  same,  and  I believe  the  latter  plan 
would  be  easier  to  carry  out. 

2495.  Then  I noticed  with  interest  your  recom- 
mendation of  Boards  of  Faculties.  I had  been  feel- 
ing that  the  introduction  of  Boards  of  Faculties  was 
absolutely  necessary.  But  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  have ‘also  a General  Board  of  Faculties  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  done  by  the  special  Boards  of 


Dublin. 
Oct.  28,  1904. 

The  Right 
Hon. 

Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.B. 
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.j-  Faculties,  and  would  not  such  a General  Board.be 

JL.5''  -your  Academic  Council,  strengthened? — I suggest  that 
Gw.  23,  1906.  • by  means  of-  the  developed  F acuities  the  Academic 
— - . Council  would  become  unnecessary.. 

The  Right  2496.  I should  have  thought  that  you  would  want 
i}0”--  . a bodv  which  unified  the 'work  of  the  Special  Boards 

cf  Faculties.— In. all  these  matters  I would  defer  to 
’ the  great  experience  you  have  acquired  in  the  sister 
- University  of  Cambridge,  and  I am  far  from  saying 
that  that  is  not  an  admirable  suggestion.  It  is  -a 
development  of  the  idea  that  I was  suggesting  that  the 
Faculties  have  been  ignored  up  to  the  present ; and  no 
objection  to  your  proposition  occurs  to  my  mind. 

2497.  I had  supposed  that  possibly  your  answer  would 
be  that  your  Governing  Body  of  nine  would  be  able 
to  do  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the  recommendations 

• of  the  specific  Boards  of  Faculties. — That  was  the 
reason  why  I thought  that  the  Governing  Body  and 
the  Faculties  might  work  together ; but  I think  it 
would  be  a very  interesting  matter  for  the  Com- 
■ mission,  who  have  such  special  knowledge  of  Univer- 
sity work,  to  consider  whether  in  addition  to  that, 
there  might  not  be  a co-ordinating  Board. 

2498.  Mr.  Butcher. — We  proposed  something  of 
that  sort  cn  the  Robertson  Commission— a Board  of 
General  Studies  and  also  Boards  of  Special  Studies  ? 
— No  objection  occurs  to  my  mind.  When  I said  that 
the  Academic  Council  was  unnecessary,  you,  Pro- 
fessor J ackson,  will  quite  understand  the  very  great 
distinction  between  the  co-ordinating  Board'  which 
you  suggest  and  the  present  Academic  Council. 

2499.  Dr.  Jackson.— No,  1 do  nut.—1 The  present 
Academic  Council  is -not  a Board  of  representative 
Faculties  at  all ; you  propose  a Board  of  representa- 
tive Faculties.  I see  there  is  a great  deal  in  that, 
proposal  and  I suggest  nothing  against  it ; but  I can 
only  remark  that  it  is  a very  different  thing.  The 
Academic  Council  is  representative  of  four  bodies — 

• the  Professors,  the  Senior  Fellows,  the  Junior 
Fellows,  and  the  Senate. 

2500.  I quite  understand  now:  I did  not,  before, 
understand  exactly. — But  what  you  suggest  is,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a most  valuable  proposition. 

2501.  I suggest  it,  because  I am  very  conscious  of 
the  complications  of  science  and  learning  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  specialisation  in  science  and  learning 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  not  only  special  Boards, 
but  also  a General  Board  of  Studies,  in  which  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  can  be  co-ordinated — 
at  least,  that  is  my  experience.  Probably  Sir  Thomas 

-Raleigh  knows  more  about  it  than  I do.  Then, 
again,  I should  have  doubted  whether  there  was  not 
a good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  Governing 
Body  of  Trinity  College  which  would  hardly  come 
- within  the  purview  of  the  Professors — domestic 
matters. — Certainly,  administration  and  finance. 

2502.  And  I should  have  thought  also  that,  although 
there  is  a great  deal  to  -be  said  for  having  a small 
body  of  nine,  there  is  a considerable  number  of  de- 
partments in  the  College  which  have  to  be  represented, 
and  that  out  of  those  nine  places  you  could  hardly 
spare  three  for  Professors  from  without,  who  would 
hardly  take  a share  in  the  business  of  the  house  or 
family.— I am  not  at  all  wedded  to  the  number,  but 
somehow  or  other,  from  classical  associations  perhaps, 
the  number  nine  suggests  itself  to  one’s  mind.  But 
there  is  a great  deal  in  what  you  say.  Does  not  ex- 
perience, though,  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
small  body  is  more  effective  than  a large  one? 

2503.  I think  so,  too,  but  I only  want  to  suggest 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by  an  Academic 
Eody,  and  plenty  of  work  to  lee  done  by  a Collegiate 
Body,  and  that  it  is  unfortunate  if  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  a Board  is  not  really  interested  in  the 
work  before  them.— I entirely  endorse  what  you  say. 
Of  course  the  Governing  Body,  as  you  remind  us, 
will  have  a great  many  duties  quite  unconnected  with 
the  teaching.  The  financial  arrangements  of  the 
College  are  a large  matter,  and  the  management  of 
the  estates  of  the  College,  which  now  devolve  upon 
the  Bursar,  occupy  his  time  very  considerably. 

2504.  But  I presume  that  the"  business  done  by  the 
Bursar  has  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Governing  Body  ?— 
The  Bursar  is  a member  of  the  Board. 

2505.  But  he  must  report  to  the  Board,  I presume  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  he  does  it  as  a member  of  the  Board 
subject  to  their  control. 

r 2f>6-,JT?f;n  there  is  one  s™!!  matter  about  which 
I should  like  to  ask  you.  I believe  that  at  present 
a member  of  the  Governing  Body  is  absent,  it  is 


■necessary,  that  somebody  should  take  his  place  ?— Yes 
the  Senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows. 

; 2507.  Do  you  think  that  a good  arrangement?— -I 
think  that  would  fall  with  the  existing  arrangement 
and  I think  it  only  illustrates  the  deficiency  of  the 
present  arrangement.  „ 

2508.  To  me  the  fact  is  interesting,  because  I have 
worked  under  exactly  the  same  system  at  the  sister 
College. — That-  illustrates  what  I-  have  brought  before 
you — that  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  our  elder 
sister. 

2509.  Now,  I will  pass  to  something  else.  May  I 
ask  whether  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  an  absolutely  new  code  of  statutes? — Oh,  J 
think. so. 

2510.  At  present,  as  I understand,  you  are  working 
with  statutes  which  ■ go  back  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, cured  by  Charters  and  King’s  Letters?— That  is 
so ; our  Charter  goes  back  to  Elizabeth,  but  the 
practical  working  code,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
starts  with  the  Laudian  Statutes,  which,  as  I told  the 
Commission,  were  really  founded  upon  Sir  William 
Temple’s,  revised  by  that  remarkable  man,  Bishop 
Bedell. 

2511.  Still,  they  are  old? — They  are  old,  but  allow 
me  to  say  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  re- 
vised. I did'  not  trouble  you  with  the  details,  but 
they  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  up-to-date 
in  many  particulars.  But  'they  require  codification, 
undoubtedly. 

2512.  Could  the  codification  of  the  statutes  be  done 
by  King’s  Letters  ?— Oh,  yes,  certainly  ; the  statutes 
are  the  creatures  of  King’s  Letters. 

2513.  If  the  society  were  to  be  invited  to 
suggest  statutes,  which  members  of  ihe  society 
would  take  part  in  the  work  ? — I am  glad  you  have 
asked  me  that  question.  I am  pretty  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  I observe  that  throughout  the  letters 
patent  are  granted  with  the  consensus  of  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars — well,  of  course,  the  Scholars 
are  never  consulted — and  that  goes  back  to  the  Charter 
of  Elizabeth  ; then  it  was  the  Provost  and  Fellows  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  who  had  charge  of  the  Cor- 
poration ; but  when  the  distinction  between  Senior 
and  Junior  Fellows  was  established  the  body  who 
would  apply  for  a King’s  Letter  appears  to  have  been 
what  we  now  call  the  Board. 

2514.  Chairman. — Does  it  not  go  back  to  the 
. Charter  of  Charles  I.  rather  than  to  that  of  Elizabeth? 

The  Elizabethan  Statutes  gave  the  power  to  the  Cor- 
poration?— I know,  but  what  I mean  by  the  use  of 
the  seal  is  that  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
Corporate  Seal  go  back  to  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth. 

2515.  I mean  about  the  consent  and  assent?— Yes, 
that  is  quite  right.  What  I mean  to  convey  is  this— 
that  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  seal  is  concerned  we  go 
back  to  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
apply  to  the  Crown  in  the  interval  between  the 
Charter  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Laudian  Charter  for 
Letters,  because  the  College  was  autonomous  ; it  made 
its  own  statutes. 

2516.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  is  not  restricted  to 
Seniors  ? — No. 

2517.  Dr.  Jackson. — Under  the  statutes  of  the  pre- 
sent time  it  would  be  the  Board  which  would  alone 
have  a legal  status  in  the  matter  ? — Yes,  as  represent- 
ing the  Corporation. 

2518.  Chairman. — One  moment — surely  the  expres- 
sion “with  the  assent”  of  all  the  Fellows — “the 
Provost,  Fellows  and  Scholars” — cannot  be  confined 
to  the  Board  ? — Not  in  that  form,  but  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  -the  mode  in  which  consent  was  always 
attested  was  by  affixing  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  Petition.  The  seal  of  the  Corporation  was,  under 
the_  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  affixed  to  any  document  by  a 
majority  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  However,  if 
you  would  like  me  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I 
will  have  those  petitions  looked  into ; hut  I am  cer- 
tain that  neither  Fellows  nor  Scholars  outside  the 
Board  were  consulted. 

2519.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — There  are  certainly 
Queen’s  Letters  which  purport  to  have  been  granted 
on  the  petition  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ? — I d? 
not  think  so,  although  I know  the  documents  which 
present  to  your  mind.  I should  be  very  glad  if  t»8 
Commission  would  like  me  to  do  so,  to  look  into  this 
more  fully.  I will  have  these  petitions  looked  at,  bat 
I have  no  denibt  whatever  the  result  will  he  that  my 
impression  will  be  confirmed  that  the  Corporate  act 
was  always  evidenced  by  the  affixing  of  the  Corporate 
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2520.  Dr.  Jackson. — Surely  one  is  right  in  assum- 
ing that  the  ■••‘Scholars”  are  ■ children  hot  yet  of 
age,  and  not  entitled  to  a say  in  these  matters  ?— I 
think  that  is  so.  • The  Corporation  consisted  of  the 
Provost.  Fellows  and  Scholars  from  the  commence- 
ment, but  the  Corporate  act  was  evidenced  by  the 
fixing  of  the  Corporate  Seal.  The  Scholars,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Jackson  mentioned,  were 
never  considered,,  but  we  find  that  it  was  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  who  had  charge  of  the  seal,  and  that  the, 
Scholars  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the. use. of 
the  Corporate  Seal,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  were,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
minors.  A boy  might  enter  the  College  at  twelve,  and 
become  a Scholar  at  fourteen,  and  so  the  'Scholars  were 
omitted  altogether.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  now 
that  the  junior  Fellows  have  not  arrived  at  ages 
of  discretion,  when  I mention  that  the  oldest  of  them 
attained  his  Fellowship  thirty-sdx  years  ago.  . They 
were  originally,  and  always  remained,  members  of  the 
Corporation,  but  dropped  out  of  the  Governing  Body. 
If  you  would  like  a considered  paper  on  this  subject, 
if' it  becomes  of'  importance,  I would  submit  it  with' 
pleasure  ; I would  look  up  the  petitions,  ‘and  send  you 
the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  matter.  I be- 
lieve you  will  find  the  facts  to  be  as  I say. 

2521.  It  is  a matter  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance, because,  surely  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
ought  to  have  their  share  in  ' questions  of  legislation. — 

I think  so,  .and  that  is  one  reason  I say  that  the 
separation  between  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  has 
now  become  obsolete  and  unsustainable. 

25?2. ' lies,  but  we  were  then  talking  about  the 
!,dministiation  of  College  ' affairs.  What  I want 
to  ask  you  is  whether  you  do  not  think  it  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  that  all  the  full  members  of 
the  house,  Junior  as  well  as  Senior  Fellows,  should 
take  their  part  in  anything  that  concerns  legislation  ? 
—I  think  it  ought  to  be  so ; but  would  you  extend 
that  to  the  Scholars  of  the  house  ? 

2523.  No;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  not  yet  of  age. — 
But  that  is  really  the  ground  of  my  objection  to  the 
existing  system — that  I think  iffc  is  an  obsolete 
arrangement  that  where  there  'are  twenty-mine  Junior 
Fellows,  some  of  whom  attained  Fellowship  many 
years  ago.  and  seven  Senior  Fellows,  the  institution 
should  be  represented  by  the  seven  oldest ; I think  it 
is  indefensible,  and  I entirely  go  with  you. 

2524.  I am  raising  the  question  at  this  point 
because  it  seems  to  me.  on  the  one  h-uid  that,  if 
there  should  be  considerable  reforms  made  in  Trinity 
College,  the  Junior  Fellows  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  making  their  suggestions,  and  not  the  Senior 
Fellows  only,  and  therefore  I would  suggest  that  this 
particular  question — the  question  of  the  Governing 
Body,  ought  perhaps  to  take  precedence  of  everything 
else.— I have  given  it  precedence,  and  I - entire  to 
sav  that  if  you  give  us  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
Governing  Body,  most  of  the  reforms  "will  follow ; 

I should  mention  that  I am  aware  that  the 
Junior  Fellows— a member  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Kelleher,  (rill  give  you  fuller  information  upon  that 
subject — but  I believe  that  the  Junior  Fellows 
are  under  the  existing  system  consulted  fre- 
quently by  the  Board-  upon  various  subjects, 
t * th«  same  time  the  Board  is  not  bound 
to  follow  their  advice,  and  I entirely  agree  with  you 
tliat,  although  technically  the  Board  may  have  a 
right  m regard  to  these  important  reforms  to  petition 
and  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  'Corporation,  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  a tiling  that  the  Commission 
rajght  suggest,  that  they  should  take  the  opinion  of 
Ii  i^lor  Eellows,  because  they  have  the  future  of 
tne  College  in  their  charge— they  have  the  future  of 
university  education,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Univer- 
S ococ  “^lim  committed  to  their  care. 

^ ara  a^ra^  I was  thinking  of  something  more 
tnan  that-not  merely  of  our  inviting  the  Governing 
ocy  to  consult  the  Junior  Fellows  ; I am  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  desirable  that  full  powers  of  legisla- 
^ conferred  upon  the  whole  society.— I 
1 h*v«  the 

So  that  the  Junior  Fellows  should  have  the 
ap-ee t0  ^ their  say  in  a11  such  matters  ? — I entirely 

iiifP7"  1 am  S,0I17  f°  have  been  so  long,  but  I must 
somptfZ  a ^°rd  a^out  the  Fellowship  system.  I have 
bv  of  a rather  different  arrangement, 

of  * Governing  Body  should  have  the  power 

fewer,,  0 lnf- to  Fellowships,  without  examination,  Pro- 
Acs, 'but  the  Professors  are  appointed  now 


— Professors  as  distinguished  from  Fellows— by  the  Dublin. 
Academic  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  

2528.  I am  wondering  whether,  it  might  not  be  ad-  Oct.  23,  1906. 
vantageous  for  the  Governing  Body  to  have  the  power  ~~ 

of  strengthening  the  society  by  election  to  Fellowships  g?®  Klgnt 
either  of  Professors  or  of  other  persons  who  might  jjr  jUBt,;ce 
be  wanted  for  the  sendee  of  the  College.— I entirely  Madden,  ll.d. 
agree,  and  that  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  . ’ , 

suggestion  that  the  Corporation  should  continue  to  be 
the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars. 

2529.  Not  in  the  least.  But  I do  not  think  that  you 
have  quite  definitely  propounded  your  view.  —I  did  not 
definitely  propound  that  view,  but  I know  it  has 
been  propounded,  and  I entirely  agree  with  it.  But 
I was  dealing  with  the  ordinary  process — the  ordinary, 
and  normal  process  of  electing  to  Fellowships,  and  I 
suggested  that  that  should  be  upon  the  result  of  the 
Moderatorship  Examination  ; but  that  is  quite  .con sis, 
tent  with  your  suggestion,  and  also  consistent  with  the 
retention  of  the  present  Corporation. 

2530.  Quite.  I wanted  to  make  the  suggestion, 

inasmuch  as  we  have  found  the  power  exceedingly 
valuable  at  the  sister  College.  Then  as  to  the  Pro- 
visional Fellowships,  I should  have  thought  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  a limitation,  not  per- 
haps of  age,  but  of  standing.  What  would  you 
think  of  that? — Would  you  kindly  amplify  that  a 
little  ? i 

2531.  For  instance,  that  a man  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a candidate  for  a Fellowship  after  a given 
number  of  years  from  the  time  that  he  graduated  ? — 

Yes,  I entirely  agree  with  that,  but  I thought  that  this 
result  would  be  worked  out  by  selecting  as  the  result 
of  the  Moderatorship  Examination  the  best  men.' 

You  would  exclude  then  the  man  who  presented  him- 
self at  the  Moderatorship  Examination  at  an  over 
age- 

2532.  No— I am  afraid  I have  not  put  my  meaning 
clearly.  What  is  the  number  of  years  between  a 
Moderatorship  Examination  and  the  Master's  Degree? 

— Three  years. 

2533.  Well,  how  would  it  bo  if  a man  of  M.  A.  stand- 
ing were  to  be  excluded'  from  competing  for  one  of 
these  Fellowships  given  on  promise,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  staying  about,  waiting  and  hoping? — 

I quite  agree,  now  that  I see  your  point. 

’ 2534.  If  the  College  had  also  the  power  of  choosing  an 
older  man,  or  a man  of  superior  standing,  in  another 
way,  there  would  not  be  any  serious  loss  in  that 
limitation? — Well,  my  objection  to  the  limitation 
would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  adoption  of  your  sug- 
gestion— that  the  limitation  should  only  , apply  to  the 
normal  mode  of  election  of  Fellows ; I think  it  would 
be  useful  there ; but  the  objections  to  it  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  what  you  suggest — that  there 
should  be  an  abnormal  and  exceptional  power  of 
election.  Now  that  I understand  your  suggestion,  I 
am  entirely  at  one  with  you. 

2535.  That  is  why  I was  careful  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion about  abtimmal  election. — I think  it  a very  im- 
portant one. 

2536.  Mr.  Butcher.— I shall  try  to  put  my  ques- 
tions very  briefly,  as  I think  most  of  the  ground  has 
been  already  covered.  Just  a word  about  the  Senate 
You  deprecate  any  change  which  would  give  the 
Senate  any  substantial  power  in  the  administration 
of  the  University  ? — I think  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  inconvenient. 

2537.  The  only  question  I want  to  ask  you  is  this 
—whether  a suggestion  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
your  approval:  that  the  Board  or  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  future  shall  annually  report  to  the  Senate 
as  to  academic-  work  and  progress,  and  also 
whether  it  should  present  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment?— I desire  to  speak  of  the  Senate  with  all  re- 
spect, as  representing  the  University  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  degrees,  but  for  the  purpose  which  you 
meaition  I think  it  would  be  of  no  practical  use. 

2538.  It  is  given  in  other  Universities — an  audited 
financial  statement? — Are  those  one-College  Univer- 
sities ? 

2538.  Perhaps  not  1— That  is  the  whole  difference. 

2540.  All  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  which  are 
single-College  Universities,  do  it  ? — What  kind  of  body 
is  the  Senate  in  Scotland  ? 

2541.  It  has  no  powers ; it  is  merely  a deliberative 
body,  and  it  can  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governing  Body,  but  it  has  absolutely  no  powers? — I 
think  myself  that  recommendations  to  the  Governing 
Body  would  come  with  much  greater  force  from  the 
Faculties,  and  I do  not  regard  that  suggestion  with 
very  much  favour. 

X 2 
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Draw.  . 2^42'  Then  upon  another  point — you  are  also  not 
— " in  favour  of  making  all  the  Professors  Fellows? — 
Oct.  23,  1906.  Well,  I think  it  is  rather  more  a practical  difficulty 
Th  *^an  anything  else-  I think  you  get  practically  the 

„ ® lg  same  result  by  giving  them  representation. 

Mr.  Justice  2543.  On  the  Governing  Body? — On. the  Governing 
Madden,  tx.n.  Body-  And  you  do  not  encounter  so  much  opposi- 
tion by  this  course.  I am  all  for  proceeding  in  these 
University  reforms,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
having  regard  to  the  great  difficulties  surrounding  us 
wherever  we  move,  and  I think  there  would  be  more 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  one  than  the  other. 

2544.  Are  you  in  favour  of  Fellowships  being 
assigned  to  certain  Chairs — not  to  all  Chairs  but  to 
certain  Chairs? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
development  of  Professor  Jackson’s  suggestion  in  that 
direction — it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  Corporation  that  these  Professors 
should  become  Fellows,  and  I see  no  objection  to  that. 

2545.  To  pass  on  to  the  larger  question,  you  have 
made  it  quite  plain  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  a second  College  inside  the  University 
of  Dublin? — That  is  so. 


2546.  Now,  I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the 
objection  holds  equally,  or  even  more  strongly  wilh 
regard  to  a proposal  which  is  In  the  air — which  has 
indeed  at  one  time  been  definitely  put  forward — that 
the  University  of  Dublin  should  become  a federal 
University,  embracing  not  two  Colleges  only,  but  the 
existing  College  of  Trinity,  a new  College  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Dublin,  and  also  the  Colleges  at  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway — or  at  least  perhaps  not  Galway, 
but  anyhow  Belfast  and  Cork? — Yes,  I think  that 
introduces  still  more  numerous  elements  of  disorgani- 
sation and  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the 
system ; and  as  you  have  asked  me  this  question, 
I may  say  that,  as  you  know,  we  investigated  very 
carefully  the  subject  of  University  education  outside 
Trinity  College  as  members  of  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission. The  expression  has  often  been  used,  “ Give 
Ireland  a national  University.”  Well,  I think 
that  word  “ national  ” requires  a good  deal  of  ex- 
planation. If  it  means  “ a University  open  to  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  education  of  the  University,”  I think  it  is  quite 
right,  and  I am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  most  of 
the  suggestions  that  are  put  forward  to  make 
it  easier  for  each  member  of  the  community, 
no  matter  what  his  faith  may  be,  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  In  that  sense  it  should  be 
“ national.”  _ But  if  it  means  that  there  should  be 
only  one  University  for  the  nation,  I do  not  think  I 
need,  before  a Commission  like  this,  remark  that  such 
a proposal  would  be  received  with  horror  in 
England that  you  should  have  only  one  national 
University  in  England— that  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  the  rest  should  all  be  fused  into 
one  national  institution,  with  the  suggestion  that  that 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  America,  or  to  Germany.  As 
I read  the  history  of  Europe,  wherever  there  has 
been  a great  intellectual  movement,  it  has 
sprung  out  of  a number  of  Universities,  and  not  out 
of  a single  University.  I believe  the  suggestion  of  a 
single  University  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  be  the 
most  disastrous  proposal  that  could  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  education.  I think  Trinity  College  ought  to  be 
(as  it  is)  open  to  every  member  of  the  community  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it — in  that  sense  I agree  that 
it  should  be  “ national.”  And  there  is  another  sense 
in  which  I think  the  University  should  be  “ national.” 
I think  it  should  give  especial  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  to  the  study  of  its 
ancient  language.  Adopting  the  term  “national,”  it 
should  be  national  in  that  sense.  I have  observed 
with  pleasure  that  Dean  Bernard  has  made  the  sug- 
gestion in  his  printed  evidence  that  there  should  be 
a separate  Moderatorship  Course  specially  devoted  to 
Irish  studies.  A great  number  of  the  students  may  not 
have  the  time,  the  aptitude,  or  the  desire,  to  study  the 
Irish  language,  but  I think  that  in  our  Irish  Univer- 
sity students  should  he  encouraged  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country,  and  the  literary  history  of 
™elr  own  country.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  do  so  now 
than  when  I was  in  Trinity  College,  because  we  have 
had  recently  a number  of  very  interesting  oontribu- 
teons  (one  by  a member  of  your  Commission)  to  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  of  Irish  literature,  and  I am 
'”ent.11re  accord  with  that  suggestion.  I may  mention 
(it  win  interest  one  member,  at  all  events,  of  the  Com- 
mission), that  in  Bishop  Bedell's  Code  of  Laws  there 


is  a special  provision  about  the  “ natives.”  There 
were  thirty  scholars  of  the  House  who  were  “ natives  ” 
— I never  could  find  out  exactly  what  the  qualification 
was — but  they  were  students  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  You  would  suppose  at  first  sight  that  they 
would  come  here  to  study  English,  but  they  came  to  be 
taught  Irish.  However,  that  is  by  the  way. 

2547.  Just  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  resolving 
the  University  of  Dublin  into  a number  of  Colleges 
and  making  it  a federal  University,  with  a number 
of  constituent  Colleges,  are  you  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difficulty  of  working  such  an  arrangement— a 
University  with  more  than  one  College — would  be 
increased  the  greater  the  number  of  heterogeneous 
Colleges  with  iu  the  system? — I think  so,  and 
also. there  would  be  the  danger,  if  you  introduced  a 
number  of  Colleges  of  different  types,  with  different 
standards,  of  lowering  the  general  standard  of  the 
University.. 

2548.  And  even  if  you  were  able  to  take  measures,  by 
the  appointment  of  University  Examiners,  to  secure 
uniformity  of  standard,  I presume  the  difficulty  of 
unitying  a University  consisting  of  Colleges,  some 
new,  some  old.  some  large,  some  small,  which  were 
moreover,  in  religious  tone  and  complexion,  extremely 
heterogeneous,  would  be  enormous? — I entirely  agree. 
I am  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  this  subject.  I 
have  not  come  here  to  discuss  the  general  question  of 
University  education  in  Ireland;  but  I should 
not  like  to  leave  the  'Commission  without  ex- 
pressing my  earnest  hope  that  the  general  question 
may  be  settled.  I have  been  a careful  observer 
for  a great  many  years  of  education  in  this  country, 
and  1 know  that  a large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
of  this  country  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
existing  provisions  for  University  education,  with 
the  result  that  a number — the  number  is  exag- 
gerated sometimes,  but  a considerable  number— of 
young  men  who  might  be  educated  graduates  of  a 
teaching  University  have  not  had  that  privilege.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission 
by  stating  how  I (have  come  to  realise  that  fact,  but 
my  view  is  this:  I am  myself  attached  to  a 
system  of  mixed  eduoation,  but  I recognise 
•fiat  there  are  others  who  object  to  it  on  con- 
scientious grounds.  I have  no  right  to  quar- 
rel with  them  for  that,  and  if  they  will  not  be 
educated  according  to  my  views,  I very  much  prefer 
that  they  should  be  educated  according  to  the  views 
which  they  adopt  than  that  they  should  not  be  edu- 
cated at  all.  Therefore  I sincerely  hope  the  question 
may  be  settled.  On  this  subject  I see  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  which  I expressed  a6  a member  of 
the  Robertson  Commission.  I may  add  that  I do  not 
think  it  is  purely  a religious  question,  because  I think 
that  training  of  a different  type  from  that  afforded 
by  Trinity  College  is  required  by  a large  number  of 
young  men  in  Ireland,  to  make  them  good  mechanical 
engineers,  and  to  fit  them  for  various  occupations 
of  that  kind ; and  I would  venture  to  bring  before  the 
Commission  a valuable  pamphlet  written  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Limerick  some  time 
ago  on  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a University  of 
a more  democratic  character.  The  want  has  been  felt, 
and  supplied  in  England. 

2549.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I wanted  to  ask  you 
just  one  question  about  the  Senate.  You  propose  to 
give  the  Senate  no  voice  upon  the  Governing  Body ; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already  a 
very  large  voice  upon  the  Academic  Council,  appoint- 
ing, as  it  does,  four  members  to  that  body,  would  you 
not  be  disfranchising  the  Senate? — You  would,  in  one 
sense,  but  I regard  that  Council  as  really  a provi- 
sional measure ; I do  not  think  it  a counsel  of  perfec- 
tion at  all,  and  I think  its  useful  purposes  would  be 
better  served  by  the  Faculties. 

2550.  The  Senate  would  not  object  to  having  it* 
powers  taken  from  it  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

2551.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  the  University  of  Dublin  were  brought  more  into  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  It  has  always  been  verv 
far  from  it,  and  I thought  the  Senate  was  a kind  of 
means,  poor  though  it  was,  of  bringing  it  into  that 
contact? — I quite  sympathise  with  you,  Dr.  Hyde— 
you  probably  mean  by  University  Extension  Lectures, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

2552.  Yes? — I do  not  think  you  could  work  it  by 
means  of  the  Senate,  but  I have  often  thought  of 
something  of  the  kind,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a vety  valuable  thing  if  it  could  be  done-  I have 
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suggested  that  very  point  of  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures,  but  I have  always  been  met  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  unsettled  general  question. 

2553.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  upper  classes  are 

sending  their  sons  less  and  less  to  Trinity  College? — 
Indeed  I have,  and  I have  noticed  it  with 

great  regret.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Trinity 
(College  was  a great  school  for  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding the  classes  to  Which  you  refer.  What  would 
the  eighteenth  century  have  been  without  the  names 

■of  Swift,  Berkeley,  Grattan,  Molyneux,  Flood, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  'Sheridan — I mention  only  .a 
few  names  at  random,  but  the  list  might  be 
•continued  indefinitely.  Trinity  College,  in  those 

days,  educated  Ireland,  .as  a whole,  in  a way 
in  which  I am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  now, 

although  it  became  in  the  -nineteenth  cen- 

tury a greater  seat  of  learning  As  regards 
rthe  upper  classes  you  have  mentioned,  of  sen  their 
boys  are  sent  to  English  schools,  they  make  associa- 
tions there,  and  they  press  their  parents  to  let  them 
go  co  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  their  associates.  I 
do  not  see  any  way  really  of  altering  that  state  of 
things. 

2554.  Has  Trinity  College,  as  Dr.  Traill  suggested 
in  his  evidence,  practically  educated  only  one  portion 
of  the  nation  Dr.  Traill  said  that  there  are  two  na- 
tions m Ireland,  and  Trinity  College  educates  one  ? — I 
-do  not  like  to  make  distinctions  if  I can  help  it.  I 
.should  like  Trinity  College  to  educate  every  member 
•of  che  nation — using  the  term  in  the  sense  you  do — 
-that  wished  to  enter,  and  found  it  suitable  to  his  re- 
•quirements;  but  I quite  recognise  that  there  are  a 
great  many  who  do  not  wish  to  enter,  and  that  there 
are  others  who  require  an  education,  of  a different 
kind  from  that  which  Trinity  College  affords. 

2555.  The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  the  educa- 
tion given  in  Trinity  College  is  exactly  che  same  as 
that  given  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge? — Yes,  Cer- 
tainly; and  I may  say  that  ad  eundern  associations 
have  existed  from  very  early  times  with  Cambridge. 
I think  I mentioned  this  before. 

2556.  And  consequently  the  upper  classes  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  head- 
quarters, where  they  receive  just  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation as  they  would  receive  at  Trinity  College? — In 
my  opinion  those  parents  make  a very  great  mistake.  I 
am  not  talking  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  England, 
but  of  Trinity  College  for  Ireland,  and  my  observation 
is  that  if  a young  man  is  to  spend  his  life  in  Ireland 
it  is  far  better  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege -than  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; and  I wish  I could 
convince  those  to  whom  yon  refer  that  this  is  so.- 

2557.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  statistics  of  the  suc- 
'Cfss  of  the  Trinity  College  students  in  after  life  prove 
•that  ?— Certainly. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — You  do  not  think 
that  the  parents  of  Irish  students  would 
have  less  difficulty  in  securing  openings  for  their  sons 
•by  sending  them  to  English  Colleges  ? — I do  not  think 
so.  You  get  the  same  type  of  education  in  Trinity 
College,  and,  as  the  Chief  Baron  has  suggested,  I 

occn  r go  to  prove  what  I have  said. 

tm-  • °~?erve  tbafc  y°u  suggested  that  the  students 
trinity  College  should  be  taught  something  about 
the  literature  of  their  own  country  ?— Oh,  yes ; I think 
*o  myself;  but  I do  not  know  how  far  that  would 
»PP-ito  that  class  of  parents,  because  I regret  to  see 
that  there  is  generally  a want  of  interest  in  the  his- 
wy  of  Ireland  ; but  I think  that  there  would  bo  an 
improvement  if  studies  of  the  kind  suggested  by  Doan 
•Bernard  were  encouraged. 

Df-  Coffey. — Figures  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
commiss.ones  to  tho  annual  number  of  students 
Hnrltntlilg  tbernselves  for  degrees  in  Modsratorships 
' fcbe  six  years,  1900-1  to  1905-6?— Yes. 

•suhioif  * to  ^lematics  and  Classics  are  the  principal 
FellowshlP  examination,  I should  like  to 
thp  J!  e,ther  you  any  difficulty  in  departing  from 
system  of  election  to  Fellowship  by  exami- 
+la  j e number  of  students  who  come  forward  in 
°teraT0rLshlp  subiecte  ?h™ld  not  be  largely  in- 
-avem aL  *tr  . ,bave  noticed  in  the  returns  that  the 
ge  annual  number  in  Mathematics  for  Mode- 


ratorships  is  4:84? — I do  not  think  that  the  number, 
exactly,  that  would  present  themselves  for  Moderator- 
ships  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  is  60  /ery  important. 
You  see  you  do  nob  want  a great  number — there  would 
be  only  one  in  every  year  at  the  outside,  and  I think, 
though  the  number  may  fluctuate  (not  very  much)  one 
year  as  compared  with  another,  you  are  not  bound  to 
elect  from  any  particular  order;  there  would  always 
be  a sufficient  number  eligible  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

2562.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Provisional 
Fellowships  should  be  two  each  year?— Yes.  I sup- 
pose that  would  be  the  result.  You  will  certainly,  as 
far  as  my  experience  of  the  University  goes,  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  standard  very  high. 

2563.  What  has  occurred  to  me  is  this— might  it  not 
be  easier  to  settle,  as  between  such  a small  number  of 
candidates  by  such  an  independent  test  ns  examination, 
than  to  have  power  reserved  to  the  Board,  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  select  one  from  the  number  I have  men- 
tioned?— Well,  that  does  not  occur  to  me  as  an 
objection  to  the  selection  scheme.  Examination  of 
course,  we  all  agree,  has  some  merits,  but  I think  the 
advantages  are  too  dearly  purchased.  The  system  of 
examination  certainly  has  some  advantages. 

2564.  Dr.  Jackson.— I suppose  that  you  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  have  a system  of  dissertation  as  a 
test  of  originality?— Oh,  yes,  I chink  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a system  of  examination.  I do 
not  know  to  what  extent  that  is  adopted,  but  I believe 
it  is  to  a certain  extent  adopted,  in  Cambridge. 

2565.  To  more  than  “ a certain  extent  ” : election? 
are  made  for  the  most  part  in  that  way— at  any  rate, 
with  us  at  Trinity  ? — Quite  so. 

2566:  Chairman. — If  I rightly  understood  Professor 
Jackson’s  questions  he  contemplated  two  Governing 
Bodies,  one  for  the  University  and  one  for  the  College. 
I was  not  quite  sure  whether,  in  giving  your  approval 
of  the  view  propounded  by  Professor  Jackson,  you 
perfectly  grasped  that?— I did  not  understand  that, 
and  I do  not  think  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
two  Governing  Bodies. 

2567.  Dr.  Jackson. — I quite  understood  that  you 
disapproved  of  my  suggestion  of  two  Governing  Bodies, 
and  that  you  were  always  thinking  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  College. — I think  I can  shortly  make 
quite  clear  what  I thought  valuable  in  your  sugges- 
tion-— that  is  to  say  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
institution  Should  be  such  as  was  suggested,  but  that 
the  Governing  Body  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
Faculties. 

2568.  Chairman. — I think  I quite  understood  that, 
but  I was  noc  quite  clear  as  to  whether  you  adopted,  or 
did  not  adopt,  Professor  Jackson’s  suggestion  about 
two  Governing  Bodies? — No,  I adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  Governing  Body,  with  a Board  of  Facul- 
ties which  Should  assist  the  Governing  Body  ; and  I 
could  see  no  objection  to  his  suggestion  that  the 
Faculties  should  nave  a body  which  should  be  in  com- 
munication with  tlhe  Governing  Body  in  a representa- 
tive capacity. 

2569.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — One  question  about  the 
lady  students  at  Alexandra  College.  Do  you  mean 
that  in  cases  where  parents  objected  to  their  girls 
going  to  Trinity  they  might  go  and  take  a course  in 
Alexandra  College  instead?— No;  I did  not  mean  that 
the  parents  should  be  consulted  on  the  matter,  but, 
recognising  what  I know  is  a fact — that  a great  many 
parents  would  like  their  daughters  to  be  in  a women’s 
College,  I thought  it  would  be  desirable,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  women  students,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  University,  to  have  accredited  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  a College  such  as  Alexandra  College  used  in 
tihat  way. 

2670.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  a lady  entering 
Trinity  College  should  not  take  her  course  with  the 
men  ? — Most  certainly  not,  and  I quite  recognise  that 
a great  many  of  the  parents  would  prefer  that  they 
should;  they  have  no  such  objection  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of. 

2571.  Chairman. — It  is  only  an  alternative  scheme? 
— That  is  all. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Dublir 
Oct.  23,  1904 

The  Right 
Hon. 

Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  ll. d. 
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After  a short  adjournment. 

Representative  of  the  “Education  Reform  Association,”  Belfast  5 
called  in  and  examined.  * 


• 2572.  Chairman'. — You  appear  I think  on  behalf 
of ‘an  Association  which  is  known  as  the  Education 
Reform  Association  ? — Yes.  ’ 

■ 2573.  That  chiefly  resides  at  Belfast,  I think? — Yes, 
and  the'surounding  district. 

2574.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are  at 
Belfast  ?— Yes.. 

2575.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  hand  in  an 
abstract  of  your  evidence  : do  you  think  we  might 
take  that  as  the  basis  of  your  case  ? — No,1  because 
since  I have  seen  this  report  I have  had  occasion  to 
revise  my  evidence. 

2576.  I venture  to  suggest  that  the.  first  part  might 
be  omitted,  as  it  is  rather  outside  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  ? — I want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I have 
been  going  into  the  question  of  the  accounts, and  it; 
took  me  more  than  a month  to  find  out  what  I 
wanted.  The  giving  of  one  large  item  as  income  from 
“ old  Crown”  estates  is  not,  I consider,  proper  account- 
ing. That  might  come  under  three  or  four  heads  ; 
there  might  have  been  a grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  another  from  Charles  I.,  and  these . shpuld  be 
separately  set  out,  to  know  who  they' are.  There  is 
nothing  here,  for  instance,  about  the  Erasmus  Smith 
money.  It  ought  to  be  set  out  under  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  different  heads.  That  is  not  a proper 
account— income  from  Crown  estates,  £36,700. 

2577.  I understand  your  observation  ?— The  next  is 
possibly  of  more  consequence.  In  the  salaries  of 
Senior  Fellows  there  comes  an  item  for  decrementals, 
whatever  that  means.  I could  understand  an  incre- 
mental increasing  a man’s  salary,  but  not  a “ decre- 
ments! ” 

2578.  It  is  an  old  name  ? — But  it  is  not  a dictionary 
word. 

2579.  The  explanation  has  been  offered  to  us? — 
What  is  it? 

2580.  I am  not  prepared  to  explain  it  to  you.  You 
are  not  come  here  to  examine  us,  but  to  give  evi- 
dence?— It  is  stated  here,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  residue,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  which  these  men,  in  a position 
of  trust,  divide  among  themselves,  and  that  is  called 
amongst  the  students  a “scramble  for  coppers.”  If 
that  is  a part  of  the  estate  which  is  divided,  it  is  a 
matter  for  as  serious  attention  as  the  old  business  of 
their  keeping  the  fines  paid  on  granting  ieases.  That 
is,  if  it  arises  in  that  way — if  not,  my  'emark  goes  for 
nothing.  The  residue  of  the  trust  estate  left  over  they 
divide  among  themselves.  I can  hand  you,  sir,  a 
paper  giving  the  number  of  paragraphs  to  which  I am 
referring,  which  will  make  it  easier  of  reference. 

2581  You  are  referring  to  “Reform  of  Govern- 
ment, I suppose?— I had  a note  that  I wanted  to 
deal  with  the  proposals  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  The 
government  of  the  College-their  Provost  and  Senior 
FeUows-costs  £11,424.  Allowing  a reasonable  salary 
for  the  Provost,  there  remains  £10,000  per  annum 
paid  to  men  as  a reward  for  studying  books  till  thev 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  They  do 
no  teaching.  The  Junior  Fellows,  as  Tutors,  do  not 
teach,  they  merely  advise  students.  They  <nve  no 
^tu™  “*her  their  salary.  They  probably  earn 
the  £4,669.  which  appears  in  Table  Y.,  page  9,f  but 
they  receive  out  of  fees  paid  by  students,  for  which 
\D°t  return>.a  sum  £12,800.  so  that 
-.22,800  out  of  a gross  income  of  £68,600,  is  wasted. 
Tim  pass  students  pay  their  tutors  and  grinders  sums 
sufficient  m the  aggregate  to  pay  a full  professorial 
staff.  Young  men  here  pay  as  much  as  £30  a year 
for  work  that  thev  mmlif  ^ y , 

i Professor. 


. , , , Under  the  title  “ Salaries  of  Students” 

ThisC  i!i/  r +N  ' o°o°0  f°r.  Post-gTaduates’  rewards. 
This,  added  to  the  £22,800,  would  give  an  ample 


amount  to  provide  for  adequate  science  teacliing  and 

nothin^  W0I\  ?.oUege  at  P«sent  expends 
nothing  on  research  I believe  a start  has  been  made 
but  it  is  very  recently  if  it  has.  The  only  money  paid 


History.  Both  these  are  private  endowments,  so  the 
College  and  University  give  nothing.  ’ 

2582.  Yes  ?— The  State  therefore  pays  £23,000  per 
annum,  for  which  no:  return  is  made,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a semi-mdiiastic  body  of  men,  who  have  won  for 
their  College  the  title  of  “ The  Silent  Sister.”  That  is 
how  it  is  known  ■ at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.- 
The  Senior  Fellows  who  Have  submitted  statement^ 
have  made  no  suggestions  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission, except  some  in  the  matter  of  some  recom- 
mendations for  slightly  altering  the  personnel  of  the 
Board,  which  are  of  no  value.  They  wish  the  present 
conditions  to  remain.-  The  Junior  Fellows 'wish  ta 
have  a sliare  in  the  government.  But  although  two 
join  in  a statement  from  the  Science  side  which  is 
of  value,  seven  have  joined  Dr.  Starkie,  an  ex-Fellow 
in  making  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would  soon’ 
in  my  opinion,  make  the  College  and  University  as 
denominational  as  the  Royal  University.  There  is 
much  necessity  of  reform  in  connection  with  Junior 
Fellowships  and  Studentships.  A Senior  Fellow 
claims  the  right,  which  he.  sometimes  exercises,  of 
giving  marks  “ according  to  his  impression  of 
the  student.”  That  is,  they  -.nay  give,  say,  ten 
as  full  marks  to  a favourite  student,  and  one  cr  nought 
to  a student  whose  answering  is  ns  good  nr  better 
than  the  other.  In  the  case  of  another  College  exaini-: 
nation,  where  the  reward  must  follow  the  highest 
marks,  a Senior  Fellow,  if  he  is  an  Examiner,  claims: 
the  same  right,  and  sometimes  exercises  it.  That  is 
he  is  not  bound  to  mark  according  to  answers  at  all’ 
but  in  making  his  return  to  the  Board  he  may  give 
his  marks  “ according  to  his  impressions  of  the 
students.  The  Board  regularly  grant  some  exhibi- 
tions without  examination  and  without  giving  rea- 
sons. Poverty  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
a candidate  for  a Sizarship.  But  the  only  evidence 
required  is  a declaration  by  the  candidate,  sent  to 
the  Senior  Lecturer.  There  is  no  proper  investiga- 
tion. These  anomalies  in  administration  are,  no 

doubt,  a survival  from  the  period  of  a single  de- 
nominational control,  and  I urge  that  they  furnish 
quite  as  important  evidence  to  discredit  denomina- 
tional control  as  is  furnished  by  the  pocketing  of  the 
fines  on  leases  prior  to  1850.  No  such  irregularities 
could  be  found  m connection  with  undenominational 
institutions.  The  anomalies,  taken  in  connection  with 
me  facts  (1)  that  changes  of  constitution  would  likely 
result  from  the  present  investigation,  and  (2)  that 
no  recommendations  as  to  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  Governing  Body,  suggest  as  at  least  possible 
mat  private  negotiations  in  the  direction  of  a mixed 
Church  control  have  already  taken  place,  and  that 
evidence  will  be  mutually  arranged  to  lead  the  Com- 
mission m that  direction.  As  a matter  of  fact  I 
know  there  have  been  such  negotiation  nearly  three 
years  ago.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  was  in  Belfast 
over  two  years  ago  discussing  the  question  of  altera- 
tions m the  College  and  University  with  two 
prominent  Presbyterians,  one  of  whom  (Rev.  Dr.  M'Der- 
mott)  lias  already  given  evidence,  while  the  other  is 
a member  of  the  Privy  Council.  I suggest  that  if 
the  Commission  desire  that  public  respect  shall  attach 
to  . its  proceedings,  the  Provost  and  others  should  be 
examined  on  this  point,  and  further,  that  those  who,- 
like  tlie  Education  Reform  Association  and  myself, 
are  taking  an  independent  position,  should,  by  the 
PSatl°n  of  th®_:  Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  be 
in  ,a  PosJtlon  to  deal  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  University  and 
on  Denali  of  the  various  Church  organisations. 

eve?  iP.  Present  day  has  been  neglected; 
5“  amonnt  which  has  been  annually  spent  on  science 
shouM  be  ascertained.  The  want  of  provision  for  the 
College  may  not  be  in  any 
degree  the  result  of  deliberate  intent.  The  College, 
Win8  ftSfilf  PreParG  nien  for  the  clerical  pro-' 
°?’  i0l  ,Td  ^adition  in  giving  very  full  atten- 
S?th  ,?  iang?,ages-  So  1 make  "o  charge.  But 
Sit  n °t  ler  restitutions  it  is  different.  I 
th?  th®  Pommi,sslon  should  not  only  recommend 
ScWp  K^  °l  Provisi°n  for  the  teaching  of 

but  sh°uld  do  it  in  such  a way  as  to  pre- 
vent the  occurring  of  what  has  occurred  in  connection 


for  genuine  research  is  £300  per  annum-£200  for 
Travelling  Scholarships,  and 
-100  for  the  Helen  Blake  ” research  in  Irish 

* A memorandum  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  Collet  r °“'Urimg  0t  Wllat  has  occurred  in  connection 

P8g  t An  a-  ( rer,CC  t0  CWta!n  oWBtions  in  Mr.  M‘Mordie*s  evidence  is  printed  at 

t Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176)  page  6. 
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•with  the  other  educational  systems  in  Ireland,  the 
deliberate  crushing  of  Science  by  indirect  method's. 
In  giving  the  facts  with  regard  to  each,'  I suggest 
that  they  are  not  accidental  occurrences,  but  are  the 
■outcome  of  uncontrolled  effort  on  the  part  of  Church 
representatives  who  constitute  the  Boards.  As  to  the 
Royal  University 

2583.  I think  we  had  better  not  go  into  the  history 
■of  the  Royal  University? — Tt  is  ant  the  history. 

I want  to  show  you  that  express  precautions  are 
necessary  if  the  same  thing  is  not  to  be  done  here. 
'The  University  grants  a B.Sc.,  like  the  London  Uni- 
versity, but  under,  different  conditions.  It  does  not 
grant  the  B.Sc.  to  any  but  those  who  have  already 
taken  the  B.A.  degree.  A Bachelor  of  Arts  may  ob- 
tain either  an  M.A.  or  a B.Sc.  by  another  year’s 
study.  Apart'  from  that  deterrent,  the  course  is 
•severe  in  the  Science  subjects.  An  illustration  of  this 
.is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Professors  on  the 
’Literature  side  in  Q.C.B.  have  only  two  or  three 
'hours’  work  daily,  while  the  Professor,"  say  of  Physics, 
.lias  a long,  hard  day’s  work.  Very  few  can  afford  the 
time,  and  those  who  are  proceeding  to  the  clerical 
profession  must  avoid  it,  as  it  would  practically  ex- 
tend their  course  to  seven  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reading  for  the  M.A.  degree  can  be  easily  done 
without  interfering  with  their  professional  studies. 
Why  should  the  B.Sc.  be  barred  in  that  roundabout 
Way?  It  should  be  a degree  given  on  the  same  lines  as 
in  London.  A young  man  of  limited  time  and  limited 
.means  cannot  add  a year,  to  Ills  three  years’  Arts 
.course.  The  way  science  is  crushed  in  the  intermediate 
schools  is  a little  more  remarkable.  Under  the  two 
beads  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  for  the 
ten  years  from  1889  to  1897,  the  number  of  lads  going 
in  for  that  subject 

2584.  I think  we  must  not  go  into  too  great  detail 
.about  this? — It  is  to  show  how  they  are  crushing 
Science. 

2585.  We  are  not  concerned  with  what  they  have 
done  in  the  Royal  University? — It  is  being  done  here 
also. 

2586.  Show  us  that,  and  it  will  be  important  ? — All 

Crown  appointments  in  Ireland  are  made  in  obedience 
to  Church  nomination.  I know  of  only  one  case  in 
the  last  twenty  years  where  the  Church  command  was 
.not  obeyed.  There  was  one  case  in  the  Royal 
University,’  and  only  one  It  is  universal:  The 

whole  of  the  National  Board,  the  whole  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  thirty  out  of  thirty-six  on  the  Royal 
University— the  Church  names  the  men,  and  the 
Crown  appoints  them.  I am  not  objecting  to  clergy- 
men having  a voice,  but  it  is  done  officially  by  the 
Church!  The  numbers  of  students  in.  the  intermediate 
examinations  in  Science  have  dropped  every  year ; in 
Natural  Philosophy,  for  instance,  in  the  nine  years 

. from  1889  to  1897.  the  numbers  were  respectively 
2,849,  2,135,  1,864,  1,408,  1,397,  1,277,  1,338,  700,  and 
.592;  and  on  looking  at  the  report  for  1904  I find 
that  in  that  year  the  number  had  further  fallen  to 
.360.  In  the  same  way  Chemistry  runs  down  from 
1,407  in  1889  to  278  in  1904.  The  way  that  is  arrived 
.at  is  by  giving  low  marks  in  Science  subjects,  and 
nigh  marks  in  Literary  subjects.  The  total  number  of 
■boys  presenting  themselves  in  1904  in  all  grades  were: 

. “-Latin,  3,203;  French,  5,773;  German,  189;  Irish, 
.2,043  ; Physics,  360  ; Chemistry,  278  ; Mechanics,  22  ; 
Botany,  0 ; Drawing,  47 ; Physiology  and  Hygiene 
{which  one  would  think  the  most  important 
of  the  lot),  14.  Returns  as  to  marks  for  each  sub- 
ject should  be  obtained  from  the  Intermediate  Board. 
It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  needs  of  the  country, 
that  Greek  should  receive  1,200  marks  as  compared 
with  200  for  Mechanics.  In  the  Preparatory  Grades 
6,000  are  allotted  to  languages,  1,800  to  Mathematics, 
300  to  Drawing,  but  not  one  mark  to  Science  subjects. 

2587.  Really  I do  not  think  you  ought  to  go  into 
this? — I want  to  show  you  that  there  is  a steady 
killing  of  Science  going  on. 

. 2588.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  that,  and  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  questions  which  are  be- 
fore us?— I am  giving  you  my  reasons  for  saying 
. that  they  axe  killing  Science.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  proceed  a few  lines  further  in  my  statement,  I 
will  show  you  what  is  being  done  in  the  Primary 
'Schools  with  regard  to  Science  teaching,  and  then  I 
*hnll  have  finished  what  I have  to  say  on  this  point. 
_ 2589.  Our  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
^Primary  Schools — you  are  travelling  altogether  out- 


side the  scope  of  our  Commission,  but  go  on? — The  Dublin 

Primary  Schools’ educate  the  students  who  afterwards  

will  enter- the  Universities,  and  I want  to  show  how  On.  .23,  1906. 
the  system  of  education  - adopted  in  the  Primary  n — - 

‘Schools  is  killing  Science.  The  only  rale  ‘ ift  m®? 

Arithmetic  which  really  touches  Science,  the  rule  °f5ie’ 
of  proportion,  is  eliminated,  and  not  taught  in  the  °q'’  A‘ 
Primairy  Schools.  Listen  to  this.  It  is  an  extract 
■from  the  instructions  given  to  the  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Schools: — • 

“ Page  26.— Numeration  in  tens.  Continue  the 
counting  beyond  ten  in  the  form  of  * one  bundle  and 
one  stick,’  &c.,  up  to  two  bundles.  Do  the  same  in 
the  form  of  ‘ten  and  one,’  &c.,  up  to  two  tens. 

Introduce  the  names  (i.e.,  sixteen,  &c.),  as  a shorter 
way  of  saying  ‘ ten  and  six’  (eleven  and  twelve  are 
exceptions). 

“Exercises — (1.). Adding  five  sticks  to  a bundle 
and  three  gives  a bundle  and  eight  sticks,  because 
five  sticks  and  three  sticks  make  eight  sticks.  (2.) 

Adding  five  to  ten  and  three  gives  ten  and  eight. 

. (3.)  Adding  five  to  thirteen  gives  eighteen. 

“ (1.)  Eight  sticks  and  seven  sticks  are  fifteen 
sticks,  because  eight  sticks  and  two  make  one  bundle, 
and  two  sticks  from  seven  leaves  five.  (2.)  Eight 
and  seven  are  the  same  as  ten  and  five,  because 
. eight  and  two  are  ten,  and  two  from  seven  leaves 
five.  (3.)  Therefore,  eight  and  seven  are  fifteen. 

“ The  result  of  each  step  should  be  repeated  four 
or  five  times,  &c.” 

That  is  a specimen  of  the  “ Science  Teaching”  given 
in  the  Primary  Schools.  My  point  is  that  children 
taught  on  that  system  could  never  do  anything  at 
College. 

2590.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ; we  are  not 
inquiring  into  the  system  of  education  at  the  Primary 
Schools  My  point  is,  the  students  taught  on  such  a 
system  as  that  could  never  do  anythiog  at  College. 

The  Queen’s  University  and  Colleges  failed  to  cure  the 
mischief  resulting  from  the  suppression  of  Science  in 
the  schools,  for  although  the  University  machinery  was 
admirable,  and  although  the  College  Professors  did 
their  work  loyally  and  well,  and  although  Science 're- 
ceived greater  encouragement  in  the  University,  the 
Science  programme  was  not  comprehensive  enough, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  ideas  of  the  man  trained  in  the 
olcl  Universities  being  influential  when  the  University 
was  founded.  The  undenominational  character  of  this 
University  and  its  colleges,  and  the  fact  that  no  sec- 
tarian animosities  ever  manifested  themselves,  caused 
the  abolition  of  the  University  and  the  establishing  of 
the  Royal  under  complete  Church  control.  Thirty  of  the 
thirty-six  Senators  are  nominated  by  the  Churches  in 
certain  proportions,  and  hold  office  for  life.  The  gradu- 
ates elect  six,  who  have  practically  no  influence,  as  the 
Church  nominees  working  in  harmony  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority.  These  six  are  the  only  men 
in  Ireland  who  have  by  right  or  by  election  any  control 
in  any  department  of  education.  On  the  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  government  of  Dublin  University,  I 
wish  to  say  that  a single  University  can  meet  the  needs 
of  Ireland.  It  should  be  governed  wholly  by  its  gradu- 
ates who  have  be-m  students  of  affiliated  Colleges.  No 
University  can  discharge  its  duties  which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  any  political  aims  or  aspirations,  whether 
sectional  or  national,  or  which  is  obliged  to  give  any 
recognition  in  its  constitution  or  its  work  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  students.  Students  have  at  least  as 
good  opportunity  for  attending  to  religious  studies  and 
observances  as  have  young  men  in  offices  or  warehouses. 

The  attitude  of  the  Churches  towards  secular  education 
is  accurately  indicated  by  two  assertions  which  enjoy  a 
free  church  currency : — (a)  Secular  instruction  is  for 
time : religious  instruction  is  for  eternity.^  . (6)  A man 
who  receives  secular  education  without  religious  educa- 
tion is  an  educated  deviL  The  first  assertion  is  repre- 
sented in  practice.  Clergymen  claiming  to  be  the  worthy 
controllers  of  religious  instruction  assume  the  same 
relation  to  teacher  and  to  secular  subjects  tMt  eter- 
nity has  to  time.  They  will  assume  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  examinations  as  tests  aE  knowledge, 
secular  education  will  he  injured,  and  eventually  the 
students  who  seem  to  them  to  be  best  in  religious  edu- 
cation will  in  examinations  be  placed  above  those  who 
excel  in  secular  subjects.  The  second  Statement  has 
been  made  bv  a distinguished  English  Churchman,  and 
practically  similar  statements  have  been  made  in  Ire- 
land. Little  comment  is  required.  Assuming  a man 
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to  be  a devil,  his  persecution  and  his  killing  become  a 
matter  of  religious  duty  whether  in  Europe,  Africa,  or 
China.  In  any  reconstruction  of  Dublin  University  it 
is  notlikely  to  be  urged  that  the  government  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  oldest  students.  The  fact  that 
men  are  over  seventy  years  old  should  be  taken  rather 
as  a disqualifying  condition.  Young  teachers  usually 
admit  that  their  contact  with  those  who  are  inferior  in 
age  or  knowledge  cultivates  a habit  of  mind  which 
rather  unfits  them  for  a superior  control  and  renders 
them  rigid,  probably  dictatorial,  and  always  averse  to 
criticism.  So  that  while  the  'teachers  in  the  Colleges 
might  reasonably  have  a representation  on  a Governing 
Body  the  latter  should  be  quite  beyond  their  control. 
If  the  Governing  Body  be  chosen  from  or  by  various 
other  bodies,  even  by  open  election,  there  is  always  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  candidates  appealing  to  the 
electing  bodies  on  side  issues,  and  through  this,  or 
through  wirepulling,  a great  risk  would  be  introduced 
of  the  Governing  Body  not  bemg  really  representative 
of  the  graduates  at  large.  Church  organisations  will 
favour  this  mode  of  election  rather  than  a direct  elec- 
tion by  all  those  who  are  interested.  There  remain,  two 
methods  of  selecting  Governing  Body — Crown  nomi- 
nation and  election  by  the  graduates.  As  already 
pointed  out,  Crown  nomination  in  Ireland  lias  ceased 
to  be  independent.  It  is  invariably  made  in  pursuance 
of  Church  nomination.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  he 
made  in  accordance  with  the  varying  exigencies  of  poli- 
tical. parties.  Fitness  for  the  office  would  receive  very 
partial  consideration,  and  the  immorality  too  frequently 
associated  with  political  struggles  would  he  reflected 
in  the  appointments  to  the  loss  of  prestige  cf  the  Go- 
verning Body  and  to  the  degradation  of  education. 
The  graduates  should  elect  tlje  Governing  Body.  But 
while  it  is  hoped  there  will  always  be  a large  body  of 
graduates  who  have  not  been  students  at  an.  affiliated 
College,  it  would  not  he  reasonable  that  these  should 
have  power  to  elect  a body  whose  most  important  func- 
tions would  lie  in  the  controlling  of  the  Colleges  and 
the.  system  of  education  there  conducted.  If  Dublin 
University  is  to  he  converted  mainly  into  a teaching 
University  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  affili- 
ated and  the  graduates  of  Queen’s  and  Royal  Universi- 
ties be  made  graduates  of  Dublin  University.  This 
would  secure  a large  electoral  body.  But  as  Trinity 
College  has  mainly  devoted  Its  attention  and  its  re- 
sources to  preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  and 
as  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  been  very  largely  used 
for  a similar  object,  the  literature  side  would  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  If  Science  is  to  receive  the  attention 
which  modem  requirements  demand  the  Science  gradu- 
ates should  elect  half,  if  not  two-thirds,  the  Literature 
graduates  one-third,  and  the  Law  one-sixtli.  Die  Uni- 
versity and  College  moneys  should  be  divided  in  like 
proportions  at  the  end  of  fixed  periods  as  should  seem 
desirable  in  view  of  the  numbers  on  each  side.  Each 
section  should  control  the  examinations  and  the  money 
on  its  own  side.  If  Universities  and  Colleges  were 
placed  on  a firm  undenominational  basis  there  would 
be  no  friction  whatever  between  various  sects  and 
parties.  There  never  was  a trace  of  friction  in  connec- 
tion with  Queen’s  University  or  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, where  students  of  all  denominations  met  with 
much  advantage  instead  of  injury.  Friction,  jealousy, 
and  ill-feeling  will  be  engendered  if  students  are  separ- 
ated. This  has  been  illustrated  not  only  in  the  Royal 
University,  but  in  connection  with  Primary  Schools. 
Children  who  were  on  most  friendly  terms  in  mixed 
schools  have  begun  ta  stone  each  other  when  they  were 
divided  into  denominational  schools.  The  Educational 
Reform  Association  is  opposed  to  the  affiliation  of  any 
denominational  colleges  in  the  University,  and  to  re- 
presentation being  given  to  Church  organisations  on 
Governing  Bodies.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  value 
that  any  considerable  number  of  young  people  of  any 
denomination  have  any.  abjection  to  associate  with 
those  of  any  other  denominations  in  College  or  Univer- 
sity. There  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  has 
been  possible  to  secure  signatures  to  written  statements, 
but  it  is  astonishing,  even  to  those  who  favour  un- 
denominational Colleges,  how  few  these  have  been- 
Sir  Thomas  Wyve,  the  founder,  not  only  of  the  mixed 
system  under  the  National  Board,  but  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  he  had  the 
support  and  countenance  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  with  one  exception.  If,  however,  the  Commis- 
sioners entertain  an  application  from  the  clergy  of  any 


Church  for  separate  treatment  it  should  be  dealt  with 
as  follows:— On  the  patent  grounds  that  those  claim- 
ing exceptional  treatment  would  use  their  position  on. 
a Governing  Body  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  in- 
terests which  they  oppose  The  Roman  Catholic  grJ 
duates  should  be  asked  to  vote  for  or  against  a denomi- 
national college  to  be  affiliated  with  Dublin  University* 
and  to  state  whether  they  wish  to  elect  a Governing- 
Body  for  the  College  or  to  leave  its  government  to  the 
Hierarchy  of  their  Church.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
college  being  established  by  the  State  it  could  consti- 
tute a fifth  College  in  the  University.  But  no  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  any  such  claim  till  the 
Hierarchy  invest  in  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  secular- 
education  in  such  College  and  to  be  administered  with 
the  State  grants  by  the  University  the  £250,000  col- 
lected up  to  1870  for  the  founding  of  a Roman  Catholic- 
University.  This  money  with  compound  interest  no- 
account  having  ever  been  given,  would  now  amount  to 
about  £1,500,000.  The  State  has  already  given  large- 
endowments  to  Maynooth— sufficient  for  the  annual 
supply  of  one  hundred  clergymen  beyond  the  number 
required  by  Ireland.  None  of  that*  money  would  be 
required  there.  The  scheme  printed  in  Statement  HI. 
by  Dr.  Starkie,  twelve  Junior  Fellows  and  eight  Pro- 
fessors would,  if  adopted,  lead  very  speedily  to  the 
denominat-ionalising  of  the  College  under  a mixed  sys- 
tem, involving  great  injury  to  the  country.  Tho  com- 
plicated nature  of  this  scheme  is  very  peculiar.  The 
special  recognition  of  cne  Church  organisation  would 
necessarily  lead  to  further  recognition  in  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  examining,  no  reference  to  which 
is  made  in  the  scheme.  It  may  he  assumed  that  a. 
Church  organisation  seeking  to  obtain  a full  share  in 
the  control  of  the  College  will,  through  their  members 
who  may  be  examiners,  give  marks  as  the  result  of 
their  " impression  of  the  student  ” system  with  even 
less  regard  to  his  actual  knowledge  than  is  displayed 
by  the  existing  Senior  Fellows.  Respect  for  examina- 
tions conducted  by  existing  Church  controlled  Boards 
is  practically  extinct.  I give  the  following  as  illustra- 
tions: An  examiner  in  the  Royal  University  farmed 
a class  for  a University  examination  and  so  crammed  it 
that  every  member  was  able  to  answer  every  question 
on  his  examination  paper.  The  matter  was  accident- 
ally discovered,  and  it  was  too  flagrant  to  be  over- 
looked. The  Senate,  however,  merely  rebuked  the 
examiner.  I can  quote  another  more  flagrant  case  in  a 
Church  controlled  examination  not  connected  with  a 
University,  and  I can  give  proof  of  an  examination 
paper  being  in  the  hands  of  a pupil  in  a religious  school 
weeks  before  the  date  of  an  examination  under  the  In- 
termediate Board.  That  was  a printed  paper.  I fur- 
ther refer  to  the  action  of  the  Church  authorities  iff 
connection_with  Maynooth,  which  was  founded  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  about 
1795.  The  prominent  lay  Roman  Catholics  of  that  date 
made  a formal  protest,  which  had  no  effect.  "Within 
ten  years  the  institution  was  converted  into. a purely 
Theological  College.  The  Bishops  have  devoted  to 
some  other  object  the  moneys  collected  from  their 
people  for  a Catholic  University  up  to  1870.  Since 
then  other  moneys  have  been  misapplied.  A Commis- 
sion sat  in  1885  to  deal  with  the  endowments  of  en- 
dowed schools.  Roman  Catholics  are  not  permitted  by 
their  clergy  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  the  Com- 
missioners complied  with  tho  Bishops’  requests,  to 
hand  them  shares  of  endowments.  That  Commission 
gave  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  half  tho  income  of  Porfora 
School,  Enniskillen,  about  £1,200  a year,  for  the  Inter- 
mediate education  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ennis- 
killen and  the  neighbourhood,  this  being  the  reason 
and  purpose  of  the  grant.  This  money  has,  however, 
been  spent  in  a Seminary  in  Monaghan  (thirty  miles 
away  and  in  another  county  and  a towfi  of  less  than 
half  the  inhabitants)  for  the  education  of  youths  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood.  The  Roman  Catholic  laaty 
of  Enniskillen  have  so  far  taken  no  action.  Then  there 
was  the  Rainey  bequest 

2591.  Chairman. — We  cannot  go  into  these  be- 

quests. We  cannot  try  the  case  of  all  the  endowments 
in  Ireland? — I am  going  into  the  general  point  ot 
moneys  given  for  endowment  of  denominational  edu- 
cation. They  will  be  all  misapplied  if  they  get  the- 
chance.  . 

2592.  You  must  see  that,  we  cannot  try  these  cases. 

We  are  inquiring  into  the  College,  purely? 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — A great  deal  of-  this  is  quito 
irrelevant. 
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2593.  Chairman.— We  cannot  occupy  our  time  with 
it.  Make  a general  statement  of  your  opinion  that 
funds  have  been  misapplied.  That  is  enough? — I 
will  give  the  names,  if  you  require  names,  and  men- 
tion the  cases  in  which  moneys  have  been  misapplied. 

2594.  Simply  say  that  money  has  been  misapplied. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  go  into  these  details? — I want 
to  show  that  money  will  be  misapplied  by  Church 
authorities  whenever  they  get  a chance. 

2595.  I am  of  opinion  that  human  nature  is  not 
so  bad  as  that? — I am  not  dealing  with  human  na- 
ture. I am  dealing  with  Church  bodies,  Church  or- 
ganisations. I remember  a Trinity  youth  about  to 
enter  for  his  “ Little  Go  ” coming  back  to  a prepara- 
tory school  to  prepare  for  it.  I had  charge  of  his 
Mathematics.  He  was  barely  up  to  matriculation 
form,  but  when  I told  him  he  could  not  ex- 
pect to  pass  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  he 
would  pass,  and  he  did  pass.  The  control  of 
Dublin  University  by  Trinity  College  has  led  to 
undue  cramming  for  University  and  College  exami- 
nations, and  to  a very  low  standard  for  passes.  Tbe 
Queen’s  University  system  was  perfect,  each  student 
being  examined  by  each  of  the  three  College  Profes- 
sors. This  made  each  Professor  most  careful  both  in 
teaching  and  examining.  If  a denominational  Col- 
lege be  affiliated  great  precautions  will  be  required  to 
minimise  the  risks  of  unfair  examining.  The  Queen’s 
University  system  would  meet  the  case  approximately, 
provided  that  the  examiners  had  the  papers  printed 
in  the  Examination  Hall  immediately  before  the  exa- 
mination. Facts  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  this.  The  appointment  of  outside  examiners 
would  he  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  very  likely 
lead  to  friction.  The  University  should  continue  to 
grant  Bachelor  Degrees  to  others  than  those  attending 
affiliated  Colleges.  If  the  latter  wish  to  make  the 
distinction  they  can  indicate  their  College  as  well  as 
the  Degree  as  is  now  done  by  graduates  of  some  Uni- 
versities— or  the  Master’s  Degree  can  he  conferred 
without  examination  to  Bachelors  of  the  latter  class. 
As  regards  the  Arts  Degree,  it  is  not  of  great  con- 
sequence whether  or  not  they  are  confined  to  College 
students,  but  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
studies  in  Science  by  the  oner  of  a Degree  All  male 
teachers  in  Primary  Schools  should  be  obliged  to  have 
their  B.Sc.  At  present  if  a teacher  attempt  to  take 
a Degree  he  is  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  clergyman 
who  is  his  manager.  The  Science  course,  as  well  as  the 
Science  examinations,  should  include  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  work.  There  should  be  labora- 
tories, with  all  reasonable  facilities  afforded,  fur- 
nished at  important  centres.  Ten,  at  least,  would  be 
required  at  the  outset,  but  the  number  would  have  to 
be  increased.  There  are  laboratories  at  present  all 
over  Germany  supplied  by  the  Government.  There 
ought  also  to  be  an  extensive  system  of  local  examina- 
tions for  those  not  connected  with  the  Colleges.  Large 
sums  are  at  present  expended  on  Science  teaching, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  is  wasted.  All  existing  ar- 
rangements are  incomplete,  and,  in  part,  mutually 
obstructive.  Unity  and  efficiency  could  be  secured 
only  by  their  culminating  in  a University.  Notwith- 
standing that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  contri- 
buted by  the  State,  and  that  education  in  Science 
seems  to  get  much  attention,  the  various  Boards  al- 
ready mentioned  impose  a weighty  handicap  on 
Science  studies  by  the  various  indirect  methods  to 
which  I have  referred.  As  to  the  Colleges,  each 
affiliated  College  should  be  governed  by  a Council  con- 
stituted as  follows  : — Two-thirds  elected  by  those  who 
have  been  students  of  the  College  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  undergraduate  course  (this  to  include 


one  member  to  be  elected  from  and  by  the  teaching  Dobuh. 

staff),  and  one-third  elected  by  the  public  bodies  in  

the  district.  The  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College  Oct.  23,  1906; 
should  be  transferred,  with  its  private  endowments,  to  — - 

the  control  of  the  Church  with  which  it  is  connected,  rae9 

and  granted  power  to  confer  Theological  Degrees.  The 
University  and  College  should  be  conducted  on  busi-  'A' 
ness  lines.  The  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  know  how  his 
money  is  expended,  and  the  Commission  should  re- 
port as  to  the  money  required  under  each  head: — (1.) 

The  number  of  Professors  and  assistants  required  for 
the  teaching  if,  say,  fifty  students,  matriculated  each 
year  and  became  equally  divided,  Literature  side  and 
Science  side.  The  Professorial  system  is  much  the 
best  for  pass  students.  The  regular  attendance  on 
lectures  is  a training  in  itself,  and  it  promotes  indus- 
try among  students  who  must  keep  abreast  of  their 
class  and  who  might  otherwise  postpone  their  work 
and  cram  with  grinders  for  a short  time  before  the  ex- 
aminations. On  this  matter,  Professor  Dill,  of  Belfast, 
and  Professor  Morton  could  give  valuable  evidence. 

If  there  be  tutorial  teaching  the  difference  in  cost 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  take  advantage  of  it. 

(2.)  Cost  for  like  teaching  and  supervision  of  prac- 
tical work  in  summer  classes  and  cost  of  material,  as 
distinct  from  permanent  equipment.  (3.)  Like  re- 
turns should  he  obtained  for  the  Medical  side ; and 
(4.)  for  the  business  management  of  a College  under 
a Registrar  and  Bursar.  (5.)  The  average  amount  of 
fees  paid  in  Arts  course,  Medical  course,  etc.  (a.)  at 
T.C.D.,  and  (b.)  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  (6.) 

Amount  of  Scholarships  and  other  prizes  paid  to 
undergraduates  in  each  year  in  each  course,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  total  to  the  total  number  of  students  of 
that  year.  The  students  here  get  very  little,  too 
little,  in  the  way  of  prizes.  At  Belfast  they  possibly 
get  too  much.  These  and  other  like  returns  would 
enable  the  Government,  and  the  taxpayers  whom  they 
represent,  to  consider  intelligently  the  question  of  the 
proper  application  of  existing  grants,  and  the  most 
desirable  application  of  future  grants.  Grants  will 
be  reluctantly  given  if  they  are  to  be  expended  vir- 
tually as  life  pensions  to  students  who  have  excelled 
in  studies.  Grants  will  be  freely  given  if  there  are 
guarantees  that  they  will  he  expended  in  promoting 
education  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  for  money  freely 
expended  in  that  way  would  bring  to  the  State  a 
greater  direct  return  than  any  business  investment  of 
the  like  amount.  The  pursuit  of  studies  in  Literature 
beyond  an  undergraduate  course  may  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  individual,  but  it  brings  no  direct  return 
to  the  taxpayer.  Owing  to  the  essential  dependence 
of  progress  in  manufactures  and  commerce  on  the 
high  culture  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  the  State  grants  for  Science  should  be  large, 
alike  to  encourage  Collegiate  and  Laboratory  under- 
graduate studies,  and  to  promote  post-graduate  in- 
vestigation. With  due  encouragement.  Ireland,  North 
and  South,  could  furnish  a large  number  of  men  who 
could  compete  successfully  with  the  trained  scientists 
of  Germany.  The  field  for  investigation  is  still  ex- 
tensive beyond  the  reach  of  imagination,  but  Ireland 
cannot  do  its  part,  unless  Dublin  University  and  its 
Colleges  be  provided  with  ample  funds  and  under  the 
vigorous  guidance  of  freely  elected  representative  men, 
be  secured  against  the  insidious  workings  of  Church 
organisations,  which,  for  nearly  half  a century,  have 
dominated  and  injured  all  branches  of  secular  educa- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  a person  outside  the  clergy  who 
con'trol  religious  bodies  in  Ireland  who  desires  a de- 
nominational College ; it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Edward  P.  Culverweld,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c. 

2596.  Chairman. — We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
you  had  finished  all  you  had  to  say  to  ns  by  way  of 
explanation.  I may  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that 
I think  I fully  understood  your  evidence? — There  is 
one  thing  I would  like  to  say,  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  explanation,  arising  out  of  my  morning’s 
examination,  which  to  save  time  I did  not  then 
make — I refer  to  the  Chairman’s  saying  to-day  that 
the  Commission  would  have  heard  anything  further 
from  me  on  Wednesday — I should  like  to  explain 
why  I thought  that  I was  not  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
The  first  question  was  whether  I had  prepared  any 
written  Statement,  and  when  I replied  that  I had 


,d.,  recalled  and  further  examined, 
not,  I understood  that  I was  not  given  any  oppor-  Edward  P. 
tunity  of  making  a viva  voce  Statement  such  as  I Culverwell, 
made  this  morning,  for  I was  at  once  questioned  Esq.,  m.a., 
and  understood  that  I was  only  at  liberty  to  f-t.c.d. 
answer,  and,  therefore,  I fear  I answered  the 
questions  put  to  me  in  an  nnconnected  way,  because 
I was  most  anxious  to  get  in  some  at  least  of  the 
points  I wanted  to  make,  and  which,  as  I under- 
stood, I could  only  bring  before  your  notice  in  that 
way.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  examination  of  Wed- 
nesday I waited  for  more  questions,  and  withdrew 
when  none  were  put  to  me. 

2597.  If  you  have  any  point  you  wish  to  add,  we 

?/ 
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Ddblih.  will  hear  it  now,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  over  the 

— ' points  you  have  already  made.  It  seemed  to  us  to 

Get.  28,  190G.  be  very  complete? — There  are  several  points  I might 
EdwanTp  have  dealt  with,  for  instance,  the  general  effect  on 
Culverwell  other  Universities  of  the  country  of  such  a scheme 

Esq  m a.  ’ as  is  now  proposed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  bears 

f.t.c.d.  ’ on  the  question  of  University  education  generally.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I devoted  what  time  there 
is  to  answering  questions ; I understood  I was  re- 
called for  that  purpose ; if  there  are  none  perhaps 
I had  better  restrain  myself  to  one  or  two  points. 
I desire  to  add  to  what  I said  this  morning  in  re- 
ference to  the  bona  fides  of  our  scheme,  and  I believe 
that  if  that  were  recognised  elsewhere  as  fully  as  the 
Commissioners  themselves  recognised  it  this  morning, 
we  might  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement ; and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  a quotation  from  the 
Statement  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  showing  that  they 
had  not  then  considered  any  Statement  from  us,  as 
evidencing  a genuine  attempt  to  oome  to  a solution 
of  the  question.  If  this  Commission  could  by  any 
means  satisfy  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
that  we  were  really  anxious  to  come  to  a solution, 


I think  it  would  at  all  events  show  we  were  not  to 
be  looked  on  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
Bishops  when  they  say  (page  81  of  the  First  Report)  • 
— “These  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  Catholics 
could  never  hope  to  be  more  in  Trinity  College  than 
a helpless  minority — a state  of  things  which  would 
probably  be  regarded  with  great  equanimity  by  the 
persons  who  desire  this  solution  of  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity question.”  The  Commission  may  accept  the 
assurance  that  it  would  not  be  viewed  with  equanimity 
by  us.  If  the  Commission  will  indicate  any  head 
upon  which  I may  be  able  to  give  further  information 
I will  try  to  do  so.  I may  add  that  the  scheme 
literally  bristles  with  difficult  considerations,  and 
we  have  asked  ourselves  a great  number  of  question 
with  regard  to  it. 

Chairman. — I think  we  will  take  it  that  at  present 
we  have  no  desire  to  go  further  into  the  matter.  We 
thank  you  for  your  attendance  and  for  the  informa- 
tion you  have  afforded  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1906, 

AT  10.45  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  the  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  S.W, 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  D.C.L.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman);  The  Right 
Hon.  C.  Pali.es,  p.c.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  P»aron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland ; Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a:,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a.,  d.sc:,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.;  Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 
Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq , m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Reverend  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.n.,  d.c.l.,  s. f.t.c.d.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  in 
■and  examined. 


2598.  Chairman. — You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
come  here  and  help  us  to-day.  You  are,  as  we  all 
know,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College  ? — Yes. 

2599.  I think  you  have  been  connected  with  Trinity 
College  all  your  life? — Yes. 

2600.  There  are  some  points  which  have  been  made 
about  Trinity  College  which  I think  you  will  be  able 
to  speak  upon  with  authority.  It  has  been  suggested, 
among  other  things,  that  the  standard  of  examina- 
tions is  somewhat  too  low ; that  students  aTe  allowed 
to  pass  with  a very  small  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  marks.  It  is  said  that  some  students  have 
passed  upon  7 per  cent  ? — I am  not  aware  that  that  is 
true.  There  are  two  sorts  of  examinations;  there  is 
the  matriculation  examination  and  the  term  examina- 
tion. The  matriculation  examination  is  an  examina- 
tion which  means  two  quite  different  things.  It 
means,  in  the  first  place,  whether  a student  is  good 
enough  to  come  into  the  College  and  get  taught.  That 
is  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  There  is  also  a 
matriculation  examination  which  other  bodies  accept 
and  they  do  say  to  ns,  “We  will  accept  your  matricula- 
tion examination.”  When  I became  Senior  Lecturer, 

I found  that  these  two  were  held  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  standard  for  the  one  was  a wholly 
different  thing  from  the  standard  of  the  other.  There 
are  many  cases  of  students  who  have  gone  to  school 
late,  and  to  very  bad  schools,  and  who  come  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  it  will  happen  that  their 
parents  are  perhaps  going  to  India.  They  want  to  get 
the  locus  of  the  College  and  to  get  taught.  The  tutor 
looks  into  the  case,  and  talks  to  me  about  it.  We 
agree  that  the  examination  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  that  can  properly  be  accepted,  and  we  there- 
for give  him  a document.  I devised  two  forms,  one 
of  which  said,  "Examinations  publica  habita,  and 
the  other,  “ Examinations  habita.”  We  made  out 
these  two  forms,  and  we  expected  that  public  bodies 
would  accept  the  one  and  not  the  other ; but  I found 
that  the  majority  of  Registrars  in  other  places,  who 
looked  after  these  things,  being  unable  to  translate 
the  Latin,  could  r.ot  make  out  the  difference  between 
the  two.  Hence  I devised,  as  my  own  plan,  two 
forms ; what  are  called  respectively  a small  certificate 
and  a large  certificate.  I hand  them  up  to  you,  and 
you  will  see  that  in  case  they  should  not  be  able  to 
read  Latin  there  is  an  English  stamp,  a red  one,  put 
on.  If  you  will  look  at  the  two  you  will  see  that 
they  differ.  The  little  one  is  Examinations  habita, 
and  the  big  one  Examinations  publica  habita. 

2601.  Then,  of  course,  if  the  attention  of  the  Regis- 
trars was  not  drawn  to  the  two  forms,  they  might  well 
accept  the  one,  not  knowing  that  there  were  two 
forms  ? — Yes ; and  so  we  have  done  that. 

2602.  I must  apologise;  I made  a mistake  in  sug- 
gesting that  students  had. passed  on  7 per  cent.  My 
attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  passage,  and 
I find  I have  made  a mistake.  But  at  any  rate  there 


are  suggestions  that  the  standard  of  examination  is 

low  ? — Yes.  I shall  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  of  lokdox. 

students  being  allowed  to  enter  on  the  Small  Certifi-  y0v.  7,  1906. 

cate ; their  average  is  bad.  They  enter  under  protest ; — 

they  must  get  special  teaching,  and  if  they  do  not  The  Rev.  J. 

pass  the  examination  they  lose  their  money  and  time  P-  Ml‘feaffjr, 

and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  has  turned  D-D  > D-0,L-» 

out  a satisfactory  experiment.  I could  quote  a num- 

ber  of  cases  of  boys  who  came  up  with  bad  promise, 

and  turned  out  satisfactory  afterwards. 

2603.  Bad  promise  and  good  performance? — Yes. 

That  is  my  answer  to  that  difficulty. 

2604.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  examination; 
do  you  think  the  standard  too  low? — No,  indeed  it  is 
not.  Beyond  that  I devised  another  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  . Our  examinations  axe  more  diverse— the 
subjects  are  more  diverse  than  they  are  in  other 
Universities.  We  make  the  man  answer,  for  example, 
in  Mechanics,  in  Algebra,  in  Trigonometry,  in  Euclid, 
in  two  modern  languages,  and  in  English  Composi- 
tion. That  involves  very  large  knowledge,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  one  of  those  subjects  he  may  fail. 

Formerly  he  used  to  be  stopped,  and  I have  now- 
introduced  this  plan,  which  I think  works  very  well — 
that  if  they  fail  only  in  one  subject  I allow  them  to 
come  up  again  in  a month. 

2605.  Is  that  what  we  have  heard  of  as  the  post 
mortem  examination? — Yes,  and  if  you  take  the  evi- 
dence of  a dozen  tutors  they  will  say  that  it  has  worked 
satisfactorily.  There  are  cases  where  a boy  may  lose  a 
whole  year.  There  were  cases,  when  I was  a tutor, 
where  a boy  lost  a whole  year  by  getting  beaten  in  one 
subject,  and  he  was  put  back  for  twelve  months.  I 
thought  that  was  a hardship,  and  I thought  that  the 
standard  of  examination  would  be  raised  rather  than 
lowered  if  we  insisted  upon  his  passing  in  one  of  the 
subjects — say  Classics.  If  he  does  not  and  is  considered 
unsatisfactory,  he  loses  the  examination.  We  had  an 
examination  last  week,  on  Saturday ; it  is  the  tail  of 
the  year,  and  they  come  rather  badly  out  of  that. 

There  were  twenty-eight  candidates  and  twelve  were 
stopped. 

2606.  Did  you  give  them  a second  chance  ? — No,  not 
those.  I do  not  believe  any  one  of  them  will  get  a 
second  chance,  because  they  were  generally  low.  If 
they  had  got,  say  50  per  cent,  generally,  and  had 
failed  in  one  thing  we  should  consider  it.  There  may 
he  one  perhaps. 

2607.  Ajiother  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us,  that 
the  examinations  occupy  too  much  time  in  proportion 
to  the  teaching  of  the  University.  I think  it  was  said 
it  was  something  like  one  month  to  six  weeks? — Of 
each  term  occupied  by  examinations,  do  you  mean  ? 

2608.  Yes? — Well,  we  consider  that  the  examina- 
tions are  highly  necessary  as  a test  of  the  attention  of 
the  students  to  the  teaching.  The  examination  takes 
up  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  has  been  lectured 
in  the  previous  term.  There  is  an  interval  of  six 

yi 
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weeks  or  so,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  carefully 
prepared  during  that  time.  We  find  it  is  extremely 
important. 

2609.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  real  defect 
in  that  respeot? — I cannot  think  so. 

2610.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  arrangements  of  the  College  buildings.  It 
is  said  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  lighting,  and  so  forth,  are  very  defective, 
and  that  that  keeps  students  away.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  that  ? — No.  We  think  one  of  the 
real  causes  why  we  have  never  had  an  epidemic  is 
that  there  has  never  been  a system  of  water-closets 
throughout  the  whole  College,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  and  so  on,  are  generally 
traceable  to  drainage  systems. 

2611.  Have  you  never  had  typhoid  in  the  College  ? — 
Only  solitary  cases ; never  an  epidemic ; and  I would 
only  point  out  that  the  arrangements  at  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  which  I belong,  are  very  much  more 
primitive  than  they  are  in  Dublin. 

2612.  Then,  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
us  a Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  tire  College  fees.* 

I do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  at  .all  the  paper  § 
that  your  colleague,  Dr.  Gray,  has  prepared  on  that 
subject?— No. 

2613.  He  has  suggested  that  the  number  of  students 
admitted  would  be  increased  if  the  fees  were  di- 
minished, especially  the  original  fee  of  fifteen  guineas  1 
— I do  not  believe  that  would  be  so.  I believe  that  if 
we  lowered  the  entrance  fee  we  should  not  get  one  more 
student ; that  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  the  paper 
that  I sent  to  you  tends  to  show  that.  There  are 
practically  forty  Exhibitions  a boy  can  compete  for 
for  nothing,  or  for  the  fee  of  £1,  and  I expected  myself 
a large  increase  owing  to  that  being  decreased,  but  I 
have  been  disappoints. 

2614.  A number  of  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  de- 
nominations, I understand? — Oh,  yes,  and  there  are 
a number  of  advantages  given  to  Roman  Catholics. 

2615.  And  yet  they  are  not  largely  availed  of  ? — No. 

2616.  You  think  that  practically  the  College  has 
tapped  all  its  sources  of  support? — Exactly;  unless 
we  can  reach  a new  stratum  altogether  I think  we  have 
tapped  all  the  available  sources  completely,  and  that 
the  classes  that  come  to  us  are  not  deterred  by  the 
initial  fee.  I made  the  experiment  myself,  and  the 
experiment  has  failed. 

• 2617.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  successful  candi- 
dates for  these  Scholarships  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  Calendar.  Do  you  think  we 
would  be  able  to  get  a list  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates ? — I think  so,  for  the  previous  year ; yes. 

2618.  For  every  year? — Yes;  I think  so.  We  have 
not  published  a list  in  the  papers  when  they  have  been 
elected,  because  there  have  been  the  most  desperate 
attacks  made  upon  them  when  it  has  been  found  out. 

2619.  If  you  think  there  would  be  any  irritation 
caused  by  giving  the  details  I would  not  ask  you  to 
do  so  for  one  moment? — I can  furnish  you  with  the 
names,  but  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  been  pub- 
lished— because  there  is  a certain  amount  of  terrorism. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I have  nothing  else  to  ask  you. 

2620.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. —There  is  just  one 
question  I should  like  to  ask  you.  What  exactly  is  the 
distinction  between  a public  examination  and  an  ex- 
amination not  public? — Formerly  there  were  what 
were  called  private  entrances — that  is  to  say  thait 
the  tutors  used  to  look  at  a boy  and  see  what  he  knew ; 
then  he  would  come  up  to  the  Senior  Lecturer ; I think 
it  better  that  they  should  all  be  put  into  the  same 
hall  and  examined  together,  and  that  those  who  do 
not  reach  a certain  standard  should  only  get  credit 
for  private  examination,  and  not  utilise  it  for  any 
public  purpose. 

2621.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — In  those  examina- 
tions, speaking  generally,  what  is  the  standard  of  pass 
marks  ? — 33  per  cent. 

2622.  That  is  the  usual  thing  ?— Yes ; in  all  the  sub- 
jects taken  all  round  ; but  a cypher,  or  two  cyphers  stop 
them ; we  examine  both  on  paper  and  viva  voce  in  each 
subject  so  far  as  possible,  and  cyphers  in  two  subjects 
will  stop  a man  at  once,  no  matter  what  he  gets  in 
the  rest  of  the  examination. 

2623.  The  33  per  cent,  is  taken  on  the  total  marks 
in  the  examination ; it  is  not  33  per  cent  on  each  sub- 
ject?—No;  not  necessarily.  If  he  gets  much  below 
30  per  cent,  m any  subject  he  is  either  warned  or 
stopped. 

* Fee  page  847. 


2624.  How  long  are  the  terms — how  many  weeks?— 
From  the  10th  January  to  the  25th  March. 

2625.  About  ten  weeks  ? — Yes,  about  ten  weeks. 

2626.  How  much  out  of  that  do  you  think  is  taken 
up  by  examination? — Nearly  three  weeks,  I think. 

2627.  About  three  weeks  out  of  ten? — Yes.  There 
are  nearly  eight  weeks’  lectures,  and  the  rest  is  for 
examinations. 

2628.  The  whole  College  being  examined  then?— No'. 

A good  many  do  not  come  in  for  each  examination ; 
at  the  Little-Go,  the  whole  Little-Go  class  come  in,  but 
there  is  only  a certain  proportion  of  men  being  ex- 
amined. 

2629.  No  single  man  is  stopped,  as  it  were,  for  the 
whole  three  weeks  out  of  the  ten  for  examination  pur- 
poses?— No;  certainly  not. 

2630.  It  merely  means  that  examinations  of  some 
sort  or  another  are  going  on  for  three  weeks  ?— Yea ; 
and  some  of  the  staff  are  very  busy  with  the  teaching 
during  that  time. 

2631.  During  that  time,  for  instance,  are  the  Science 
candidates  admitted  to  the  laboratories  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2632.  The  laboratories  are  not  closed? — No,  the 
laboratories  are  not  closed  at  all ; even  during  a large 
part  of  the  summer  vacation  the  laboratories  are  open. 

2633.  Do  practical  scientific  examinations  term 
part  of  these  examinations? — Experimental  Science, 
yes,  certainly;  it  is  coming  more  and  more  forward, 
and  now  it  is  counted  as  a subject— as  an  alternative 
with  languages — and  they  are  examined  both  viva  voce 

, and  on  paper  by  the  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 

2634.  Do  such  examinations  form  any  part  of  ma- 
triculation?—No;  not  yet. 

2635.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  the  examinations  and  the  teaching. 
You  have  already  mentioned  the  examination  for 
Matriculation.  What  sort  of  subjects  come  into  the 
Matriculation  examination? — We  let  them  take  any 
two  Greek  or  Latin  books  they  like — say  books  of  Virgil 
for  one,  and  a book  of  Livy  for  another  Latin  book, 
and  perhaps  a Greek  play  for  one  Greek  book. 

2636.  Are  they  examined  in  Mathematics?— Yes; 
both  on  paper  and  viva  voce  in  Euclid,  and  a paper 
in  Algebra. 

2637.  Any  other  subjects  ? — Yes ; a paper  in  Modern 
History  and  Geography,  and  they  have  a bit  of  Latin 
Prose  to  do,  and  an  English  Essay  to  write. 

2638.  You  have  mentioned  previously  the  Little- 
Go  : at  what  time  is  it  taken,  and  what  are  the  sub- 
jects ? — At  the  end  of  the  second  College  year.  A man 
may  enter  late  in  the  first  year,  and  pass  the  necessary 
examination.  It  is  practically  the  fourth  term  he 
has  to  pass ; it  is  really  the  sixth  term  of  his  course, 
but  the  fourth  he  has  to  pass. 

2639.  I do  not  understand  the  relation  to  the  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  terminal  examinations  of 
which  mention  has  been  made. — We  have  three  ex- 
aminations per  annum,  as  you  know.  At  the  end  of 
each  term  they  read  up  in  subjects  for  the  next  exami- 
nation. 

2640.  Is  the  terminal  examination  an  examination 
in  the  lecture  subjects  of  the  preceding  term? — Yea. 

2641.  Those  subjects  are  resumed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  in  the  previous  examination? — Y®9;  cer- 
tainly. 

2642.  Do  all  the  students  take  previous  examina- 
tion— honour  students  and  pass  students? — Yes;  they 
must  do  so. 

2643.  Then,  later,  is  there  any  final  graduating 
examination? — Yes;  there  is  a degree  examination. 
There  the  honour  students  and  the  pass  students  do 
not  meet,  because  the  honour  students  are  allowed  to 
take  a degree  in  one  subject,  but  all  the  pass  students 
have  to  go  in  for  the  ordinary  degree  examination. 

2644.  Then  you  have  in  the  ninth  term  besides  the 
final  examination  a terminal  examination  : or  is  that 
dispensed  with  ? — No ; the  examination  is  the  last 
term. 

2645.  In  the  Previous  Examination  you  have,  I sup- 
pose, Classics  and  Mathematics  1— Yes,  and  some 
Logic. 

2646.  And  in  the  final  graduating  examination  for 
pass  men,  what  have  you? — Astronomy,  Ethics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  two  Modern  Languages,  Latin, 
and  English  Composition. 

2647.  All  .those  subjects  having  been  taken-  for  the 
terminal  examinations  in  a preliminary  way  ?; — Yes. 

2648.  That  sounds  a very  complete  system  of  ex- 
amination for  the  pass  men.  Do  you  find  that  it 
gives  good  results  ?— Very.  The  head  men  in  the  First 
Class  at  the  pass  examination  are  called  the  Respon- 
dencies,  and  they  have  thirteen  marks  to  answer  in. 

§ See  page  345. 
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I consider  answering  very  highly  in  six  subjects 
is  better  than  getting  a low  honour  degree  in  Classics 
or  Mathematics.  The  general  knowledge  is  an  ex- 
cellent education.  I can  give  a practical  example  of 
a son  of  my  own  who  passed  that  examination  as  a 
Classic ; he  was  a Classical  and  Literary  man,  and  he 
went  away  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  first 
thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  learn  to  navigate  a sailing 
boat,  and  the  knowledge  of  Astronomy  that  he  had 
got  with  bis  degree  enabled  him  to  do  it  in  a day. 

2649-50.  You  have  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  I am  sorry  to  say, 
our  pass  examinations  are  not  good.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween your  pass  examinations  and  ours? — I cannot 
offer  an  opinion;  I do  not  know  the  Cambridge  ex- 
aminations well  enough. 

2651.  What  is  the  Scholarship  examination,  and 
when  does  it  come? — It  comes  at  a fixed  time  of  the 
year,  that  is  to  say,  in  late  spring,  about  Ascension 
Day ; but  there  is  no  limit  to  what  classes  may  com- 
pete ; anyone  of  any  standing  is  allowed  to  compete 
for  it. 

2652.  And  there,  too,  I suppose,  the  subjects 
are  Classics  and  Mathematics : or  is  there  anything 
else  ? — Yes  ; in  the  old  times  they  went  over  the  work 
for  them  in  the  first  eight  terms.  That  was.  the  old 
theory  of  Classical  Scholarships.  We  have  abandoned 
that,  and  we  now  give  a special  Scholarship  in  Ex- 
perimental Science;  that  we  have  only  lately  intro- 
duced. Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Experimental 
Science  are  three  subjects  now. 

2653.  And  the  Moderatorship  examination ; is  that 
an  honour  final  examination? — Yes. 

2654.  Resembling  what  at  Cambridge  we  call  a 
Tripos? — Certainly. 

2655.  Could  you  explain  to  me  how  your  Moderator- 
.ahip  examination  compares  with  our  Honour  exami- 
nation at  Cambridge  ? — I should  say,  very  favourably. 

I directed  them  to  send  you  the  papers. 

2656.  Perhaps  I can  put  my  question  rather  more 

definitely  by  reference  to  the  papers  which  you  have 
handed  to  us.  I notice  that  in  your  statement  under 
E about  the  students That  is  not  mine. 

2657.  Is  not  that  yours  ? — Oh,  no ; I have  made  no 
statement. 

2658.  Chairman. — Except  with  regard  to  fees? — 
Yes. 

2659.  Dr.  Jackson. — I beg  your  pardon.  Here  is  a 
statement*  showing  the  annual  number  of  students 
graduating  in  Honours,  Moderatorships,  and  Despon- 
dencies.— Yes,  I did  say  something  about  that. 

2660.  In  Moderatorships  and  Despondencies  it  gives 
55  for  honours  and  112.67  for  pass? — Yes. 

2661.  Do  you  consider  that  fifty-five  is  as  many 
honour  students  as  you  would  expect  to  have? — Cer- 
tainly. I was  surprised  at  the  number  when  I totted 
it  up. 

2662.  These  Honour  examinations  are  in  Classics, 
Mathematics,  and*  Experimental  Science  ? — History 
and  Modern  Literature,  about  eight  of  them,  and  we 
count  in  the  honours  after  First  Class  examinations. 
The  Despondencies.  There  are  a few  of  those,  and  we 
count  those  in  ; we  call  that  an  Honour  Degree  also. 

2663.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  take  honours  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  modern  sub- 
jects ?— Yes,  there  has  been  a considerable  increase,  and 
there  is  another  cause  of  increase — that  recently, 
owing  to  some  financial  changes,  we  give  prizes  run- 
ning from  £20  to  £40  to  people  who  get  gold  medals 
in  Moderatorships  ; they  get  prizes  of  £30  or  £40  in 
addition  to  the  medal. 

2664.  The  Gold  Medal — is  that  what  would  be  called 
in  England  First  Class? — Yes. 

2665.  And  the  Silver  Medal  is  Second  Class  ? — Yes. 

2666.  I should  rather  fancy  from  your  numbers  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  our  Third  Class, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a good  thing. — Sometimes,  hut 
very  rarely,  when  a man  has  not  reached  the  con- 
dition of  a Silver  Medal,  but  has  answered  respectably, 
we  allow  him  his  degree,  but  put  him  in  the  Second 
Class. 

2667.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  a very  high 
standard  for  your  honour  examination? — I think  so 
— very  high.  You  saw  the  Classical  papers  ? 

2668.  Yes.  There  is  one  more  question  that  I 
should  like  to  put  to  you  with  reference  to  these 
Statistics.  I think  I gathered  that  in  the  College 

. * See 


there  are  at  the  present  time  about  1,250  students? — Lohdon 
All  told  ? 

2669.  All  told? — Counting  graduates  in  the  schools  Aw.  7, 1906. 

and  that,  yes — not  undergraduates,  but  all  told.  . t~7 

2670.  What  is  the  number  of  undergraduates? — I p jjahaffy 

suppose,  about  a thousand — I should  think  so.  D'D  D0-I/’ 

2671.  That  being  so,  is  not  168  rather  a small  num-  a p '^  0_D‘ 
ber  of  graduates  for  the  year  ? — That  may  be  so  ; but 

I may  be  wrong.  I am  only  guessing ; there  are,  per- 
haps, more. 

2672.  But  these  statistics  are  apparently  accurate. 

The  number  of  graduates  is  168  ?— Oh,  yes  ; that  is 
quite  accurate — in  the  one  year. 

2673.  Next,  I should  like  to  put  two  or  three  ques- 
tions about  the  teaching  ? Who  are  the  tutors  ? Are  they 
certain  selected  Junior  Fellows,  or  are  all  the  Junior 
Fellows  tutors? — All  the  Junior  Fellows  who  are  not 
Professors. 

2674.  Are  Tutors? — Yes. 

2675.  Just  exactly  as  it  was  at  Cambridge,  say, 

150  years  ago? — Yes. 

2676.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  many  of  the  Fellows 
are  habitually  acting  as  Tutors  ? — Seventeen,  I think — 

Mr.  Kelleher  would  know. 

2677.  Mr.  Kelleher. — Eighteen? — I thought  I had 
made  a pretty  good  guess. 

2678.  Dr.  Jackson. — Does  the  undergraduate  choose 
his  own  tutor? — Yes. 

2679.  That  being  so,  I presume  that  some  tutors 
have  many  pupils,  and  some  have  very  few? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2680.  To  what  extent  does  the  number  of  pupils 
affect  the  tutor’s  stipend  ? — The  most  he  gets  in  ad- 
dition if  he  has  a very  full  chamber  is  £120  a year 
more.  The  Tutor  gets  about  £1  a year,  and,  then, 
he  is  limited  as  regards  number ; he  is  not  allowed  to 
take  all  the  pupils  that  come  to  him. 

Dr.  Jackson.— What  is  the  limit  of  number? 

Mr.  Kelleher. — About  twenty-two,  I think ; it 
varies  in  each  year. 

2681.  Dr.  Jackson. — That  means,  I suppose,  that  he 
may  have  sixty  to  seventy? — He  may  have  up  to  a 
hundred. 

2682.  Some  of  the  pupils  will  be  staying  on  for  the 
fourth  year? — It  will  go  up  to  more  than  100,  cer- 
tainly. 

2683.  What  are  the  tutor’s  functions  qua  tutor.  I 
suppose  he  is  always  a lecturer  ? — He  is  always  a lec- 
turer. The  first  duty  that  lies  before  him  is  that  he 
must  lecture  at  least  two  hours  a day  in  term. 

2684.  Then,  as  a tutor,  what  are  his  functions? — 

He  has  to  see  his  pupils  when  they  want  him  on  diffi- 
culties. He  has  to  advise  them  on  what  examinations 
they  are  to  pass,  and  he  has  to  see  that  their  fees  are 
paid — general  supervision,  but  not  private  teaching  in 
the  evenings,  as  is  the  case  at  Oxford,  and  probably 
Cambridge,  too. 

2685.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  the  director  of  studies, 
but  not  a class-taker? — No,  not  a class-taker. 

2686.  Is  any  class-taking  done  in  Trinity  College? — 
Private-class  taking? 

2687.  I mean  College  teaching  additional  to  the 
formal  lectures  ? — Outside  the  two  hours  ? 

2688.  Yes ; would  a tutor  occasionally  give  his 
pupils,  or,  rather,  would  a lecturer  give  his  pupils, 
written  work  to  do,  and,  look  it  over  with  them? 

— Yes.  When  I used  to  lecture  pass  men  I used  often 
to  give  them  English  composition  to  write,  and  those 
compositions  they  read  out  in  class  afterwards.  Every 
week,  in  fact,  it  is  supervised  by  the  lecturer,  and  I 
suppose  in  Mathematics  they  sometimes  get  easy 

froblems  to  solve — in  the  Honours  Classes,  certainly, 
think. 


2689.  What  are  the  tutor’s  social  relations  with  his 
pupils? — Very  friendly. 

2690.  Does  he  have  opportunities  of  seeing  them  in 
a friendly  way  apart  from  business  ? — Certainly.  They 
used  to  say  of  me  when  I was  a tutor  in  College  that 
you  could  drop  me  down  anywhere  in  Ireland  and  I 
should  not  be  more  than  three  miles  from  my  dinner 
I had  so  many  followers  and  relations  and  friends  of 
pupils  that  I was  known  everywhere,  and  made  at 
home  everywhere  all  over  the  country. 

2691.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  usual  estimate  oi 
the  cost  of  living  for  undergraduates  and  pupils  of 
different  sorts?— Oh,  yes;  a student  living  very 
economically  might  do  it  a little  under  £100  a year 
say,  £80  a year ; and  a student  who  wanted  to  live 
better  might  spend  up  to,  say,  £120  or  £130  per  an- 
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2692.  Have  you  any  who  are  more  expensive  than 
that?  I suppose  you  must  have? — Oh,  certainly, 
a great  deal.  There  is  a boy  now  who  has  a fine  motor 
car  that  runs  ayay  with  most  of  that  money. 

2693.  Does  the  teaching  provided  -by  the  College 
suffice  for  the  Honours  student — say,  First  Grade, 
Second  Grade,  and  Third  Grade? — Yes,  theoretically 
it  does,  and  for  a very  good  man  I think  that  is  the 
case,  but  a good  many  of  them  have  the  habit  of  going 
to  a private  coach  for  some  weeks  before  the  examina- 
tion, because  it  is  a competitive  examination,  and  they 
want  to  stand  as  high  as  possible. 

2694.  Does  the  College  teaching  suffice  for  a well 
prepared  pass  man? — Quite.  A very  bad  one  some- 
times has  to  go  to  a coach. 

2695.  Naturally.  Of  course,  the  bad  pass  man, 
wants  that  sort  of  special  teaching? — That  is  so. 

2696.  Are  many  men  dependent  upon  the  unofficial 
teachers  ? — We  have  no  return  on  that ; I really  can- 
not answer  that  question ; I should  say  a fair  num- 
ber. 

2697.  Then,  I should  like  to  turn  to  C on  this 
paper — the  teachers*.  What  amount  of  work  is 
normally  expected  per  diem  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  from  Professors,  whether  Fellows  or  not? — That 
varies  immensely  ; theje  are  some  Professors  that  have 
very  few  hours  to  give ; in  fact,  some  Professors  only 
get  £100  a year,  and  upon  that,  along  with  a Tutor- 
ship or  Fellowship,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  an 
immense  quantity  of  teaching  for  that.  There  are 
some  Professors  who  are  supposed  on  that  plan  to  do 
their  own  work,  and  who  give  very  few  lectures.  There 
are  some,  like  the  Professor  of  Physics,  who  spends 
the  whole  day  in  his  laboratories,  working  the  whole 
time,  so  that  you  have  every  variation,  from  a very 
small  amount,  to  a man’s  whole  time. 

2698.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  tutors  are 
expected  to  give  two  lectures  a day? — Yes. 

2699.  What  sort  of  lectures  are  they?  Pass  lec- 
tures?—Pass  lectures,  or  there  may  be  Honour  lec- 
tures if  a tutor  is  appointed.  One  of  the  two  would 
be  an  Honours  lecture ; the  other  a Pass  lecture. 

2700.  Would  both  these  lectures  be  formal  lectures? 
— No,  neither  of  them  is  what  would  be  called  formal 
lectures  ; they  are  catechetical. 

2701.  What  are  the  numbers  of  students  in  the 
classes  ?— They  vary  very  much  in  number,  especially 
among  the  senior  students.  Sometimes  they  are  up  to 
forty,  but  we  do  not  like  classes  so  big  as  that ; but 
they  come  down  to  ten,  or  even  less  in  special  sub- 
jects. There  were  only  five  in  some  senior  classes  last 
year,  but  the  average  was  about  fifteen. 

2702.  I confess  that  when  I heard  of  two  lectures  a 
day  it  seemed  to  me  a heavy  demand  on  a man’s  time 
and  energy,  but  I was  thinking  of  formal  lectures.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  informality  which  makes  it  possible 
to  expect  so  much  in  the  way  of  oral  teaching  ? — Take 
a Pass  lecturer ; he  gives  a boy  so  much  to  read,  and 
then  puts  him  on  to  translate  and  explain  it ; and, 
I suppose,  it  is  done  in  the  same  way  with  the  Mathe- 
matical lecturers — it  is  not  at  all  formal. 

2703.  Are  the  pass  lectures  supplemented  by  any 
written  exercises  done  by  the  men  ? — Yes,  in  composi- 
tion on  the  Classic  side,  and,  I think,  also  in  Mathe- 
matics. 


2704.  And  those  exercises  are  commented  upon  in 
the  class  when  the  pupil  returns? — Yes. 

2705.  I should  like  next  to  put  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  the  Fellowship  Examination.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  electing  Fellows  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 


2706.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  College  should  have  the  power  of  electing  for  its 
service  without  examination  ? — I do. 

2707.  Do  you  think  that  in  so  far  as  men  are  elected 
on  promise  the  use  of  dissertations  would  be  good  as 
a test  of  initiative  power  and  originality.?— Certainly. 

2708.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a limit  of  age  or  of  standing  for  the  competitions  on 
promise?— Certainly— in  fact,  altogether.  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  College  to  get  a 
middle-aged  man  who  has  lost  his  vigour. 

2709.  And,  finally,  on  this  subject,  do  you  think 
it  desirable  that  the  College  should  have  the  power  of 
electing  on  promise  in  subjects  other  than  those  which 
you  recognise  at  present  ?— Certainly.  I should  like  to 
add  about  the  Fellowship  examination,  that  there  are 
three  things  you  test,  or  ought  to  test,  by  that  exami- 
nation:— In  the  first  place,  whether  there  is  learning 
—whether  you  have  a learned  man  or  not;  in  the 

* See  page  339. 


next  place,  whether  he  is  an  original  man  or  not; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  he  is  a good  teacher  or  not. 
Now,  the  examination  only  provides  for  one — learning. 
He  may  be  neither  original  nor  a good  teacher;  ws 
have  no  means  of  knowing  when  we  elect  him.  That 
is  the  main  objection  I have  to  the  Fellowship  exami- 
nation. 

2710.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have 
the  power  of  electing  some  men  to  teach,  and  other 
men  to  study  ?— Certainly,  you  must  have  both. 

2711.  Of  course,  I hold  that  the  two  things  should 
go  together,  but  there  are  exceptional  cases? — Yes, 
but  we  must  have  both  the  material  to  teach  a large 
number  of  students — that  is  our  first  business ; and, 
secondly,  we  must  raise  the  reputation  of  our  College 
by  producing  books  and  so  on ; we  must  have  books. 

2712.  Finally,  I should  like  to  ask  you  a couple  of 
questions  about  the  library.  To  what  extent  do  you 
use  your  copyright  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  all 
books  published  in  Britain? — We  have  an  agent  in 
London,  who  is  also  the  agent  for  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Eccles) ; he  sends  to  us  all  the  things  he 
sends  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  These  are  all  taken 
care  of  and  catalogued,  except  novels ; we  do  not 
catalogue  with  any  degree  of  care  novels.  They  are 
put  by. 

2713.  The  instructions  you  give  to  Mr.  Eccles  aTe  to 
send  all  that  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — 

2714.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners — that  the  privilege 
should  be  transferred  to  the  National  Library?— It 
would  be  of  great  damage  to  the  College — a great  in- 
jury— that  this  great  library,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
great  libraries,  I may  say,  of  Europe,  should  cease  to 
have  that  privilege.  I think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  College. 

2715.  Mr.  Butcheb. — To  go  back  for  a moment  to 
the  fees.  In  the  paper§  which  we  have  from  Dr.  Gray, 
he  says  in  regard  to  the  entrance  fee,  it  is  the  pay- 
ment which  bears  most  heavily  on  the  student,  and 
more  than  any  other  deters  men  from  entering,  and 
thus  keeps  down  our  numbers.  You  do  not  agree  with 
that,  I observe  in  your  paper  ? — I contradict  it  flatly. 
We  have  made  experiments,  and  those  experiment* 
show  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

2716.  I was  going  to  ask  if  you  think  the  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  for  a sufficient  number 
of  years  to  lead  to  a satisfactory  result  ? — I think  so ; 

I think  we  should  have  seen  an  increase  by  this  time, 
if  there  was  going  to  be  one. 

2717.  How  many  years  have  you  been  Senior  Lec- 
turer ? — Four. 

2718.  I think  you  speak  of  the  Nutting  Exhibi- 
tions. How  many  years  have  they  been  in  existence  7 
— This  is  the  second  year. 

2719.  It  is  really  only  a two  years’  experience?— 
But  still  we  are  going  back  four  years.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  come  up  for  Junior  Exhibitions  at  a 
fee  of  £1,  and  if  they  get  a Junior  Exhibition,  the 
Junior  Exhibition  pays  for  the  entrance  fee. 

2720.  Dr.  Gray’s  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be 
no  less  than  forty-eight  new  exhibitions,  instituted 
junior  and  senior,  and  he  suggests  the  source  from 
which  these  payments  should  come.  Do  you  think 
forty-eight  new  exhibitions  would  be  too  much — 
would  it  be  simply  offering  a bribe  for  unprepared 
students  ? — Certainly,  you  would  not  get  any  more ; it 
is  no  use ; I am  convinced  it  is  no  use  offering  those 
bribes. 

2721.  His  suggestion  is  that  the  entrance  fee  should 
be  reduced  from  £15  to  £10.  £15  does  strike  an  out- 
sider as  a very  heavy  fee? — No  doubt,  and  it  so 
struck  me,  too,  and  when  I made  the  experiment  I 
hoped  for  a much  larger  number,  but  I was  dis- 
appointed. 

2722.  Another  question  of  another  sort ; is  it  the 
case  that  you  can  take  your  degree  in  three  years, 
though  four  years  is  the  normal  period?— Yes. 

2723.  Now,  if  you  take  your  degree  in  three  years, 
have  you  to  pay  the  full  foes  for  the  four  years?— 
Certainly. 

2724.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  a hardship? — No, 
I do  not  think  it  is  a hardship.  It  is  done  by  a man 
coming  in  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  passing  the 
last  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  year,  and  that 
allows  him  to  come  up  into  the  second  year. 

2725.  Still,  he  has  not  got  his  equivalent  in  tutorial 
teaching  for  that  last  year? — No,  he  has  not,  but 
if  you  lower  the  thing,  then  I suppose  the  great 
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majority  would  do  it  in  three  years,  and  we  would 
lose  25  per  cent,  of  the  fees  of  the  students. 

2726.  Yes,  but  if  you  kept  up  your  standard  suffi- 
ciently, I suppose  the  three  years’  course,  if  it  be  of 
a high  standard,  ought  to  be  a sufficient  time,  ought 
it  not? — I do  not  think  so. 

2727.  Do  the  majority  take  the  four  years? — Oh, 
yes,  the  great  majority. 

2728.  You  mentioned  a double  standard  that  you 
have  at  your  entrance  examination,  the  double  stan- 
dard being  intended,  as  I understand,  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  those  who  come  up  not  so  well 
prepared.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  take  this 
solution  which  has  been  accepted  in  Scotland — that 
those  who  are  not  qualified  to  pass  the  regular  en- 
trance examination  may  yet  attend  the  University, 
attend  lectures,  but  not  count  the  time  of  attendance 
for  their  graduation  course  until  they  have  passed 
the  full  entrance  examination  ? — No,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  to  do  that ; I do  not  know  whether  I 
have  any  power  to  do  that  as  Senior  Lecturer. 

2729.  I suppose  not ; I was  only  thinking  whether 
the  College  had  done  it.  You  see  here  you  have  made 
a difference  between  public  and  private  examination ; 
there  the  old  distinction  was  between  public  stu- 
dents and  private  students — the  public  students 
attending  the  regular  course  for  graduation, 
and  the  private  students  merely  attending  for  their 
education? — If  you  look  into  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege which  I have  written,  you  will  see  there  was  a 
time  when  the  College  kept  a schoolmaster  who  used 
to  teach  the  boys  who  were  too  ignorant  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

2730.  This  problem  came  before  the  Commission  I 
referred  to  in  Scotland,  and  their  solution  was  that 
those  not  able  to  pass  the  proper  entrance  examina- 
tion, should  attend,  but  not  count  that  period  of 
attendance  for  the  degree? — We  have  not  done  that. 

2731.  In  the  entrance  examination  you  do  not,  I 
think,  include  any  modern  language  or  science  ? — 
Now,  yes. 

2732.  You  do? — Yes ; it  has  become  optional,  and 
you  may  take  French  or  German  instead  of  Greek. 

2733.  Is  natural  science  optional? — Not  yet. 

2734.  Is  it  taken  at  all? — It  is. 

2735.  Are  you  in  favour  of  introducing  it,  or  not? 
— I am  against  it. 

2736.  What  do  you  think  about  it — I mean,  what 
are  your  grounds? — As  far  as  I know,  in  that 
stage  it  is  not  an  education. 

2737.  These  examinations  are  partly  oral  and 
partly  written — how  much  does  the  oral  work  count, 
in  the  Pass  and  Honours  respectively  ?— In  the  Pass 
the  viva  voce  and  the  paper  marks  are  of  the  same 
weight ; in  the  Honours  examination  the  viva  voce 
counts  much  less — 20  per  cent.,  I should  think,  or 
25  per  cent.  I really  have  not  the  figures — but  they 
are  only  low  marks. 

2738.  You  attach  importance  to  the  viva  vocel — 
The  greatest,  especially  at  Fellowship.  I look  upon 
it  as  a most  important  thing.  I have  been  for  the 
last  thirty  years  examining  in  Philosophy  at  Fellow- 
ship, and  I look  upon  the  viva  voce  in  Philosophy  as 
the  perfect  means  of  finding  out  the  best  men. 

2739.  Are  there  any  other  subjects  which  you  would 
add  in  which  it  is  of  value  ? — I think  in  Classics. 

2740.  For  translation? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so;  and 
History. 

2741.  History,  I have  no  doubt? — In  my  experience 
during  thirty  years,  there  have  not  been  three  cases 
m which  the  candidate  best  in  the  viva  voce  for  Fel- 
lowship was  not  also  the  best  on  the  paper. 

2742.  Do  you  appoint  special  Honours  Lecturers  in 
the  year  ? — Yes. 

2743.  And  they  do  no  Pass  work? — They  do  one 
hour  Pass  work,  and  one  hour  in  Honours. 

2744.  And  how  many  Honours  Lecturers  are  there 
in  Classics? — Three,  and  two  Professors— Greek  and 
Latin. 

2745.  The  Honour  examinations,  are  they  conducted 
only  by  the  Honours  Lecturers? — Chiefly,  but  also 
the  higher  ones  always  bring  in  Professors,  but  gene- 
rally the  Honours  Lecturers  are  also  examiners.  We 
suggest  that  the  teacher  is  the  right  man  to  examine ; 
we  hold  that  very  strongly. 

2746.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  when  you  get  up  to  a 
certain  place  among  the  Junior  Fellows,  you  are  dis- 
qualified for  lecturing  in  Honours,  and  that  you  fall 
back  into  the  position  of  a Pass  Lecturer? — Yes,  after 
a long  time.  There  are  two  people  called  Senior 
Tutors  at  the  top  of  the  Junior  Fellows.  When  I 


became  one  of  those  I used  to  lecture  none  but  PasB  Lohdoh. 

2747.  That  is  a rather  curious  arrangement,  is  not  •VoB'  ?■  1908- 

it  ? — But  I think  it  excellent,  because  there  is  no  The  Rev  j 
lecturer  so  patient  with  an  ignorant  boy  as  an  elderly  p Mah&ffy, 
man.  d.d.,  d.g.l., 

2748.  I think  I have  a recollection — am  I correct — s.f.tc.d. 
of  Professor  Tyrrell  arriving  at  a point,  when  he  was 

still  a Junior  Fellow,  at  which  seniority  and  income 
disqualified  him  from  taking  any  class  in  Classics? — 
Disqualified,  because  with  the  low  salaries  attached  to 
those,  they  are  naturally  given  to  young  men,  and  he 
having  a good  income  without  it.  I used  to  get  my- 
self intellectual  amusement  from  lecturing  to  poor 
young  boys  who  came  in  knowing  very  little  indeed. 

I thought  probably  I was  doing  more  good  to  them 
than  I should  do  to  an  Honour  class. 

2749.  No  doubt  you  did  great  good  to  them,  but 
was  it  not  a pity  that  you  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  the  Honour  men,  too? — There  were 
plenty  of  men  better  than  myself  to  do  that. 

2750.  But  would  not  you  be  tired  of  teaching  Pass 
men  if  you  were  tired  of  teaching  Honour  men? — 

No,  because  that  is  only  amusement.  You  know  the 
business ; you  have  not  to  prepare  beforehand  ; you 
come  in  knowing  all  about  the  thing ; it  is  merely  an 
hour’s  work,  and  you  do  not  want  any  preparation. 

2751.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Professor  Jackson  was 
asking  you  about  the  various  classes  of  students  with 
regard  to  their  life.  When  I was  at  Trinity  College 
you  had  the  filius  nobilis  : is  he  still  there  ? — He 
might  be  there  theoretically,  but  not  practically. 

2752.  In  point  of  fact,  the  filius  nobilis  does  not  go 
as  filius  nobilis  any  longer — or  does  he  go  at  all? — 

Sometimes  he  does. 

2753.  Have  you  any  sons  of  noblemen  at  the  present 
moment? — Quite  lately  we  had.  Lord  Henniker’s 
son.  Now  and  then  they  come,  and  they  are  generally 
entered  as  Fellow  Commoners,  but  not  always. 

2754.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  at  all  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Ireland  not  sending  their  sons,  as  they 
ought,  to  Trinity  College? — I do  not  know,  because  I 
know  that  very  few  of  them  go  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ; they  do  not  seem  to  go  anywhere. 

2755.  That  is  very  remarkable,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2756.  You  think  that  Trinity  College  has  tapped 
now  every  stratum  that  is  possible  for  it  to  tap  in 
the  way  of  procuring  students? — Oh,  no,  Hot  every 
stratum  that  is  possible. 

2757.  Under  present  circumstances,  I mean  ?— Oh, 
yes ; of  course  you  might  make  alterations  that  would 
tap  a considerable  stratum. 

2758.  Would  it  be  possible  to  tap  that  upper 
stratum  at  all? — Well,  I should  say  that  the  partial 
robbery  of  their  land  would  induce  a good  many  to 
get  their  sons  educated. 

2759.  In  appointing  to  Professorships  in  Trinity 
College,  I think  the  Council  nominates  and  the  Board 
confirms  ? — Yes. 

2760.  Does  either  the  Council  or  the  Board  ever 
associate  with  themselves  outside  specialists  in  making 
those  appointments? — No. 

2761.  I think  they  do  that  in  Cambridge,  if  not  at 
Oxford  ? — We  have  between  the  Board  and  the  Council 
specialists  on  most  subjects. 

2762.  But  they  never  associate  outside  specialists? 

— No,  we  have  not  done  that. 

2763.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
do  that — would  it  not  tend  to  make  Trinity  College 
rather  less  of  what  its  enemies  might  call  a close 
corporation  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2764.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Library,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a great  misfortune  to  the  College 
if  the  Library  was  handed  over  to  any  other  body? — 

I think  so. 

2765.  Could  any  scheme  be  devised  by  which  stu- 
dents who  were  not  in  Trinity  College  could  have  the 
use  of  the  Library  and  the  books? — A great  many 
have ; any  respectable  person  going  there  and  saying, 

“I  want  to  read  in  the  Library,”  signs  a form  of 
declaration,  and  thereupon  goes  into  the  Library  and 
reads  there.  For  example,  I suppose  there  is  not  a 
day  in  the  year  when  there  are  not  six,  eight  or  ten 
Roman  Catholic  priests  reading  in  the  Library.  They 
may  all  come.  Archbishop  Walsh  sends  them  to  me, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty.  Any  student  wanting  to 
read  in  the  Library  gets  there. 

2766.  Just  another  question:  is  Latin  necessary  at 
every  examination  in.  Trinity  College  now,  or  does 
the  time  come  in  the  examinations  when  you  may  sub- 
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stitute  French  or  German  ?— Yes,  at  the  end  of  the 
course  now  you  may  substitute  French  or  German 
in  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

2767.  The  last  year? — Yes. 

2768.  Dr.  Coffey. — Just  one  or  two  questions : do 
you  know  if  many  of  those  who  enter  the  College  fail 
to  take  the  degree? — Oh,  I think  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  “fail,”  because  there  are  a certain  number  who 
go  up  to  the  Little-go  for  military  and  other  such 
purposes  ; but  of  course  there  are  a certain  proportion 
who  fail  to  take  the  degree,  the  number  taking  the 
degree  being  less  than  the  number  who  matriculate, 
of  course. 

2769.  The  reason  I ask  is  because  in  the  Blue  Book 
there  are  certain  figures  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  of 
those  who  graduate,  but  we  have  not  got  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  five  years  of  those  who  enter  the 
College.  But  taking  the  average  for  the  ten  years 
preceding,  the  average  of  those  who  entered  would  seem 
to  be  much  higher?— It  is  much  higher.  There  are  a 
certain  number  who  fail ; a few  die  or  go  away ; a 
certain  number  get  appointments  or  places  and  go 
away.  There  are  a certain  number  that  go  in  for 
military  purposes.  The  Little-go  is  enough  for  them, 
and  there  are  all  the  chances  of  life,  in  fact. 

2770.  In  reference  to  the  Hoderatorships,  you  have 
told  us  the  standard  is  high  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics, but  could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what 
the  standard  is  in  the  other  subjects,  such  as  Natural 
Science — I mean,  is  there  a fixed  standard  of  marks 
for  Hoderatorships  ?— Oh,  yes,  there  is,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  make  it  on  the  same  sort  of  level. 

2771.  Chairman. — That  appears  in  the  Calendar, 
does  not  it? — Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Coffey. — For  the  Hoderatorships? 

2772.  Chairman. — I think  they  all  are  Moderator- 
ships — is  not  that  so  ? — Oh,  yes ; we  try  to  get  the 
same  standard  for  all.  It  cannot  be  said  of  us  that 
one  class  of  Moderatorship  is  easier  to  get  than 
another. 

2773.  Dr.  Coffey. — Y'ou  have  explained  that  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  largely  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students  by  offering  Exhibitions? — Yes. 

2774.  Have  you  thought  of  what  might  be  the  cause 
of  that,  because  the  exhibitions  ought  to  be  attractive 
to  clever  students? — As  has  been  said  before,  we 
have  tapped  the  whole  of  the  classes  that  want  to 
come  to  Trinity  College. 

2776.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  Academic  course  itself 
or  in  the  curriculum  which  makes  it  unattractive  to 
those  who  do.  not  take  certain  lines,  such  as  Classics 
or  Mathematics? — Yes,  the  ordinary  examinations  are 
thought  to  be  too  difficult. 

2776.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  are  not  the  valuable 
prizes  of  the  College,  the  Scholarships,  the  Sizarships, 
and,  of  course,  also  the  Fellowships,  mainly  obtained 
on  Classics  and  Mathematics  ? — They  have  been,  but 
now  we  are  beginning  to  mend  that.  We  have  Ex- 
perimental Science,  and  other  Schools,  and  History, 
and  so  on,  in  the  higher  examinations.  Of  course, 
being  an  ancient  institution,  and  starting  with 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  we  are  only  gradually 
modifying  the  curriculum. 

2777.  What  I had  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  if  the 
principal  prizes  of  the  College  are  to  be  obtained  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  and  there  are,  I believe,  a 
great  many  prizes  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  then 
in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate  boy  who  is  not  strong 
in  Classics  but  may  be  well  up  in  Modem  Languages 
or  something  else,  and  similarly  the  case  of  a boy  who 
is  not  strong  in  Mathematics  but  may  be  well  up,  say, 
in  Modem  Languages  and  Physics,  there  is  not  after 
all  such  attraction  for  him  in  the  College,  though,  of 
course,  he  may  obtain  a considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess?—Well,  they  have  instituted  a system  of  Scholar- 
ships on  the  Intermediate,  and  in  those  we  have 
elected  a great  many  who  only  go  in  for  Experimental 
Science  and,  say,  Irish,  but  I confess  those  boys  who 
have  come  in  have  a great  difficulty  in  passing  ordi- 
nary examinations. 

2778.  But  does  the  College  provide  for  such  a num- 
ber of  prizes,  parallel  with  those  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics? — Yes,  but  to  a much  smaller  extent. 

2779.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  Nutting  Scholar- 
ships— do  you  know  if  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
who  have  taken  those  is  high? — About  fifty  per  cent. 
I have  managed  the  thing  myself  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  have  a boy  who  has 
obtained  a Nutting  Scholarship  writing  two  or  three 


days  afterwards  and  saying  that  he  cannot  take  it. 
That  has  happened  several  times. 

2780.  There  is  just  one  point  which  has  occurred 
to  me : I do  not  know  if  it  has  come  under  your  own 
observation,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a certain 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  College  at  present.  We  have  in  the 
Blue  Book  the  number  of  students  in  the  year  1906 
given  as  1,114 ; another  return  is  that  on  July  1st, 
1906,  there  were  965  students.  The  Provost  explained 
the  small  number  on  the  1st  July  as  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  class  had  gone  off  the  books,  and 
another  had  come  on.  Then  we  get  another  return 
on  the  1st  May  same  year  giving  the  number  at 
1,250? — That  is  the  subsequent  1st  May;  there  has 
been  a rise  in  the  numbers,  and  the  real  number  is 
disturbed  by  those  strange  women  who  come  over  and 
take  degrees  ; those  are  on  the  books  for  six  months. 

2781.  That  would  account  for  the  difference? — That 
accounts  for  the  oscillation,  for  which  I am  very  sorry. 

2782.  Mr.  Keixeiier. — With  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Butcher  that  a Fellow  after  a cer- 
tain time  is  disqualified  from  acting  as  Honour  Lec- 
turer ; that  applies  only,  I presume,  to  the  Bursar 
and  Senior  Fellows ; there  is  nothing  to  disqualify 
the  Senior  Tutors  ? — No. 

2783.  One  of  the  Senior  Tutors  was  appointed  this- 
year  to  give  Honour  lectures? — Yes. 

2784.  Chairman. — There  are  one  or  two  question# 
which  I should  like  to  add.  The  Professorships  are 
for  the  most  part  tenable  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  ? — No,  I 
think  not — very  few ; the  great  majority  are  seven 
years  or  five  years. 

2785.  But  some  are  tenable  for  life  or  till  fault?— 
Yes. 

2786.  Which  form  of  appointment  da  you  think  is 
better? — When  you  have  a respectable  Governing 
Body  of  a certain  age  that  does  not  commit  any 
violences,  then  I think  the  seven  years  is  very  much 
the  better ; but  if  you  had  a young  and  skittish 
Governing  Body  elected  for  three  years,  then  I think 
the  Professors  might  look  out.  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  with  us  as  a man  being  dismissed  without 
the  gravest  reasons  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  or 
the  five  years.  There  have  been  in  the  Scottish.  Uni- 
versities cases  of  men  being  removed  for  something 
short  of  culpa,  and  re-instated  by  the  Crown. 

2787.  Mr.  Butcher. — That  is  a single  instance,  is 
it  not — it  is  a very  rare  case,  at  all  events? — I happen 
to  know  about  that. 

2788.  Chairman. — Therefore,  if  the  Governing- 

Body  were  largely  modified  so  as  to  admit  Junior 
Fellows,  you  would  feel  a good  deal  of  hesitation  in 
allowing  the  form  of  election  to  stand  as  it  does?— 
Yes,  but  I also  think  that  the  present  form  of  appoint- 
ment is  a long  way  the  best,  because  it  tends  to, make 
a man  look  after  his  business. 

2789.  Supposing  the  Governing  Body  were  altered 
by  admitting  certain  elected . members,  you  would  do- 
it with  a good  deal  of.  hesitation? — I do  not  know 
what  may  happen  then ; I do  not  like  to  look  forward 
to  that  at  all. 

2790.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  a certain  number  of  Professors  who 
are  not  Fellows  to  the  Governing  Body?  There  is  a 
considerable  body  of  Professors  who  are  nob  Fellows? — 
Yes. 

2791.  I suppose  an  increasing  body? — Yes,  per- 
haps so. 

2792.  What  do  you  say  to  their  present  position 
without  a voice  in  the  Governing  Body — at  least  with- 
out a direct  voice? — I think  Professors  who  are  the 
heads  of  Faculties  might  fairly  be  made  members  of 
the  corporation,  but  with  regard  to  the  younger  ones, 
who  come  in  and  many  of  whom  do  not  intend  to  stay 
there  for  their  lives,  I do  not  think  they  have  much 
claim. 

2793.  But,  taking  Professors  who  give  their  whole- 
time, you  would  admit  them  and  give  them  a Fellow- 
ship ? — A Fellowship,  ye.3  ; that  would  be  the  best- 
way  of  doing  it. 

2794.  Mr.  Kelieher. — Do  you  mean  that  every 
Professor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  College 
might  he  admitted  immediately  a member  of  the- 
corporation? — No ; there  should  bo  a careful  selection. 

2795.  Chairman. — What  you  would  do  would  be  to 
give  a certain  number  of  Fellowships  to  the  Pro- 
fessors? — The  Senior  Professors  might  be  elected; 
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Honorary  Fellows ; I think  it  might  be  done  in  that 

^2796.  But  would  not  the  better  way  be  to  dedicate 
a certain  number  of  Fellowships  to  the  Professorships. 
What  strikes  me  is  this— that  you  may  probably,  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  your  College,  be 
called  upon  to  found  additional  Professorships— you 
might  be  willing  to  do  that,  and  not  at  the  same 
lime  be  willing  to  increase  the  number  of  Professor- 
Fellows? — I think  the  Heads  of  the  Departments — 
men  who  have  been  tried,  and  have  lived  in  the  place 
and  have  known  it  for  some  years — might  liave  a very 
fair  claim  to  be  made  Fellows. 

2797.  But  you  would  not  give  even  the  power  of 
electing  on  to  the  Governing  Body  to  the  other  Pro- 
fessors?— No. 

2798.  Loud  Chief  Bason. — I suppose  before  you 
elected  a Professor  a Fellow,  you  would  like  to  be 
satisfied  that  he  intended  to  devote  Ms  life  to  the 
business  of  the  College? — Certainly;  that  would  be 
essential. 

2709.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  contemplate  any  change 
in  the  constitution  by  which  the  present  power  of  the 
Board  would  be  taken  away  or  shared  with  the 
general  body  of  Fellows? — If  anyone  will  show  me  a 
reformed  system  which  is  likely  to  be  anytMng  like 
as  good — I will  not  say  better — I should  ha  willing 
to  adopt  it,  but  all  the  proposals  appear  to  me  so 
perfectly  rotten  that  they  had  better  be  left  alone. 

2800.  You  have  not  seen  a plan  wMch  you  con- 
sidered perfect  yet? — No  ; I have  seen  a great  many 
plans,  and  each  one  appears  worse  than  the  other. 


2801.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — What  is  the  average 
age  of  a student  upon  entry  for  Matriculation?— 
There  is  a question  where  great  mistakes  are  possible 
Sometimes  a man  of  fifty  will  enter,  and  you  cannot 
get  a boy  of  ten  years  the  other  side  of  his  birth ; 
therefore,  the  average  of  ages  would  be  false;  but 
really,  taking  those  abnormal  cases  away,  the  average 
is  about  eighteen. 

2802.  You  do  not  think  that  by  that  time  a boy 
can  properly  be  examined  in  Science? — No  ; in  the 
first  place  the  Schools  in  Ireland  hitherto  have  had 
no  proper  teaching  in  Science — that  is  number  one; 
and  number  two  is  this,  that  as  far  as  theory  and 
education  goes,  that  kind  of  special  observation  and 
experimenting  is  not  the  best  thing  for  a hoy  to  do 
when  young. 

2803.  You  have  an  Engineering  School? — We  have. 

2804.  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  the  recent  Report 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  Education 
of  Engineers? — No,  I have  not  seen  that. 

2805.  They  say  a man  ought  to  specialise  at  seven- 
teen?— I do  not  agree  with  that. 

2806.  You  would  be  prepared  lo  take  the  risk  of 
that  ? — Yes. 

2807.  And  take  the  risk  of  the  establishment  of 
another  College  or  University  in  Dublin  wMch  took 
an  opposite  view? — Quite. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


E.  J.  MoWeeney,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.  (r.tt.i.),  f.r.c.e.i., 
Medicine,  called  in 

2808.  Chairman. — You  are  concerned,  I think,  with 
the  Catholic  University  Medical  School,  are  you  not? 
—Yes. 

2809.  That  institution  has,  I understand,  a Charter? 
— It  has. 

2810.  A Charter  from  the  Crown? — A Charter  from 
the  Crown  under  the  Educational  Endowments  Com- 
mission. 

2811.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
paper  setting  forth  the  views  which  you  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  us  on  behalf  of  that  School  ? — I have. 

2812.  I do  not  know  whether  you  think  the  most 
convenient  way  of  putting  your  evidence  before  us 
will  be  to  read  that  paper  to  us? — I am  quite  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 

2813.  I think  that  will  probably  be  the  best  way 
of  putting  before  us  what  you  wish  to  say,  and  then 
if  any  questions  occur  to  the  Commissioners  upon  it 
they  can  put  them  to  you  ? — Shall  I read  it  now  ? 

2814.  If  you  please? — I appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School  in 
response  to  an  invitation  sent  to  our  Registrar  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Our  locus  standi 
is  that  of  an  educational  body  certain  to  he  affected 
by  any  solution  of  the  Irish  University  problem,  which 
the  Commissioners  may  decide  upon  recommending  in 
connection  with  an  altered  Constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  We  consider  that  the  question,  “What 
is  to  become  of  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine?”  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  will 
liave  to  he  settled  by  the  Commission  in  any  solution 
of  the  University  problem,  which  they  may  propose. 
When  reporting  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission expressly  recommended  that  the  Catholic 
University  Medical  School  should  form  part  of  it. 
Foreseeing  the  possibility  that  a new  College  may  be 
founded  within  Dublin  University  as  the  result  of 
your  inquiry,  we  now  appear  to  uphold  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Robertson'Commission,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  amalgamation  of  our  Medical  School 
with  that  of  T.C.D.  Inasmuch  as  certain  of  the  state- 
ments submitted  to  you  have  suggested  such  amalga- 
mation, we  deem  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  come  for- 
ward with  a short  statement'  of  our  views.  . We  hope 
to  convince  you  that  our  School  supplies"  ample 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  any  new  College,  founded  in  connection  with  Dublin 
University,  and  that  its  history  and  career  afford 
ample  justification  for  its  continued  existence  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  entity. 


Representative  of  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
and  examined. 

2815.  Let  me  interpose  there  one  question.  You 
say  there  that  your  School  supplies  ample  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  any 
new  College  founded  in  connection  with  Dublin 
University.  Would  not  that  apply  equally  to  a new 
•College  founded  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Uni- 
versity— Most  decidedly ; but  that  is  already  covered 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Robertson  Commission. 
The  history  of  our  School  has  been  fully  set  forth  by 
onr  lamented  Rector,  Monsignor  Molloy,  in  his  evid- 
ence before  the  former  Commission,  and  the  .following 
references  to  it  are  made  merely  with  the  object  of  at 
once  facilitating  comprehension  of  the  present  state 
of  iis  affairs.  Founded  in  1885  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  Bishops  as  part  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity system  it  received  a Charter  under  the  Irish 
Educational  Endowments  Commission  in  the  year 
1892.  The  object  of  tMs  Charter  was  to  confer  upon 
the  .School  a separate  corporate  existence.  The 
actual  amount  of  the  endowment  of  which  it  disposes 
under  this  scheme  is  £55  a year,  which  is  devoted  to 
prizes  for  the  students.  The  Professors  and  Teachers 
at  the  School  have  no  salary,  except  such  as  some 
of  them  receive  from  the  Royal  University  in  their 
capacity  as  Fellows  or  Examiners— salaries,  which, 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Medical  Fellows  do  not  amount  in 
any  one  instance  to  more  than  £150  a year,  and  in 
that  of  the  Examiners  to  £100  a year.  The  total 
amount  of  these  payments  is  £860  a year.  I may 
remark  incidentally  that  these  salaries  are  paid  for 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  are  by  no  means  excessive  for  the  amount 
of  expert  work  so  done.  In  their  capacity  as  teachers 
in  the  Medical  School,  onr  Professors  receive  no 
salary  whatever.  Their  only  emoluments  are  the 
students’  fees.  Even  these  they  do  not  receive  in 
their  entirety,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  a 
charge  that  has  first  to  be  defrayed.  After  this  has 
been  met  by  deductions  from  the  fees,  the  working 
expenses  of  each  individual  department  fall  entirely 
on  the  Professor.  Take  my  own  case  for  example. 
I have  to  supply  the  fluids  used  for  preserving  speci- 
mens (alcohol  and  formaline)  all  chemicals,  stains, 
perishable  glass  apparatus,  experimental  animals,  and 
all  my  own  specimens,  both  naked-eye  and  microscopic. 
I have  to  pay  the  wages  of  a trained  and  an  un- 
trained porter,  and  to  buy  all  my  home  and  foreign 
periodical  literature.  When  these  expenses  have  been 
deducted  from  the  students’  fees,  the  sum  remaining 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  support  existence. 
To  devote  the  remainder  of  one's  time  to  unremunera- 
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tive  research  work  is,  of  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances an  impossibility ; yet,  I think  I may  claim 
that,  considering  the  disadvantageous  ciroumstanoes 
under  which  they  have  been  placed,  the  amount  of 
original  observation  recorded  by  Professors  of  the 
School  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  work  done 
by  the  Professors  at  other  Medical  Schools  in  Ireland, 
all  of  which  have  had  at  some  time  or  other  an  en- 
dowment from  public  sources.* 

2816.  I suppose  the  Professors  of  this  School  are, 
many  of  them  at  any  rate,  practising  medical  men, 
are  they  not? — No,  only  the  holders  of  what  I may 
call  the  practical  Chairs — that  is  to  say  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  The  holders  of  the  Scientific 
Chairs  of  the  School — abstract  subjects  such  as 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  my  own  subjects — are  non- 
practitioners. 

2817.  I suppose  the  practitioners  derive  indirectly 

very  considerable  benefit  from  the  School,  because 
the  students  are  apt  to  resort  to  them  as  consulting 
medical  men  afterwards? — Yes,  I think  so,  because  a 
student  would  very  naturally  call  his  own  Professor 
into  consultation.  Having  regard  to  the  large  ex- 
penditure now  considered  necessary  for  the  teaching 
of  scientific  subjects,  it  might  well  appear  impossible 
for  a.  Medical  School  to  exist  under  such  impoverished 
conditions,  and  it  could  have  surprised  no  one,  if 
the  School  had  proved  an  abject  failure.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  School  has  not  only  existed, 
but  has  increased  in  the  number  of  its  students  to 
such  an  extent  that  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years 
it  is  the  largest  Medical  School  in  Ireland.  The 
subjoined^  fables  in  continuation  of  those  given  in 
Dr.  Money’s  evidenoe  above  referred  to,  substantiate 
the  statements  I make.t  There  is  no  indication  of 
any  falling  ofi  in  our  numbers  this  year,  quite  the 
reverse,  they  are  apparently  going  to  be  larger  than 
ever.  I am  informed  by  our  Registrar  that  up  to 
yesterday  we  had  already  entered  uo  less  than  sixty- 
eight  new  students  .this  session.  This  we  believe  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  fresh  entries  in  any  other 
Irish  Medical  School — a number  already  equal  to  our 
total  number  of  entries  for  last  year,  although  we 
have  still  three  weeks  available  for  new  men  to  come 
in.  Not  only  in  the  number  of  our  students,  but  in 
the  distinctions  they  have  gained  at  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, our  School  has  held  its  own  and  our  men  have 
secured  their  full  share  of  prizes,  and  more  than 
*k©ir  full  share  of  those  of  the  higher  and  more 
' aluable  order.  We  would  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  is  in  Biology 

2818.  One  moment.  Yon  have  put  in  an  appendix 
which  I think  is  a comparison  of  your  Medical  School 
with  that  of  Belfast.  I think  that  is  going  a little 
far  afield,  is  it  not? — Appendix  No.  3 yon  are  speak- 
ing of? 

2819.  Yes.  That  I think  is  a comparison  over  a 
number  of  years  of  your  Medical  School  with  that  of 
.Belfast.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that  ? 
—Not  necessarily.  I merely  put  it  in. 

2829;  Vou  do  not  wish  to  have  it  printed?— Oh 
yes ; it  has  been  accurately  made  out. 

2821.  I do  not  doubt  that,  but,  what  I suggest  to 
you  is  that  a comparison  between  Belfast  and  your 
School  is  perhaps  a little  far  afield  for  us  who  are 
oonsidenng  the  University  of  Dublin?— Yes.  Well 
the  point  I was  endeavouring  to  make  was  the 

oooo%  0Ur  “ ,a  teaching  instrument. 

2822.  You  see  we  should  have  to  consider  what  the 
numbers  m Belfast  were,  and  so  on.  However,  we 
will  consider  later  as  to  inserting  that. 

2823.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Are  you  considering  the 
honours  and  prizes  obtained  by  members  of  your 
School  as  compared  with  similar  honours  and  prizes 

ly  th,  BelfaS  College  J-Quife  „ ; it 
both  our  School  and  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College. 

- 2824^  Uhaikmajt.— But  until  we  know  what  Belfast 

£?^wen  IAkZ  UP  th«  tabl«  1 not  aware 
at  what  precise  stage  yon  had  arrived  in  your  in- 
S“!ry^andnI  dl?  ^?t  think  it  necessary  to  bring  in 
• ^ °lher  Qu.eef  ® Colleges,  because,  practicaUyTthey 
do  not  come  into  the  matter  at  all ; they  have  hardly 
W«nwo Z PnZeS  iU  “ the  R°yal  University 

* i*  £ idT  SX*®"1"  Mention  to  the  fact  that 
Jk*!?  BwJ0gy.  (thf  supposed  battle-ground  between 
region  and  science),  that  onr  students  have  more 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  Then  I have  an 
Appendix  there  which  I have  not  yet  put  in. 


2825.  I think  we  may  take  it  you  have  stated  that  ? 

— Yes.  Be  it  remembered  further  that  these  results 

are  achieved  with  only  half  our  students.  The  other 
half  do  not  go  up  for  the  “Royal”  at  all,  but  take 
the  licence  of  the  conjoint  Colleges.  Although  the 
“Royal”  examinations  are  as  a whole  more  difficult 
than  those  of  the  conjoint  Colleges,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  our  best  men  go  for  the  “Royal.”  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  our  very  ablest  students  are  de- 
terred by  economic  reasons  from  taking  the  Royal 
University  course  on  account  of  the  extra  year  it-  is 
considered  to  involve.  The  Belfast  Queen’s  College 
send  up  more  men  to  the  “ Royal  ” than  we  do. 

2826.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — That  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  ?— Yes.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
our  men  take  the  Licence  of  the  Conjoint  Colleges 
whereas  the  vast  majority  of  the  Belfast  men  go  up  to 
the  Royal  University.  I have  now,  I think,  given 
grounds  for  holding  that  the  Catholic  University 
Medical  School  is  a success  according  to  the  standards 
available  in  such  cases.  The  question  now  arises— to 
what  circumstances  is  success  achieved  under  such  un- 
favourable circumstances  attributable.  More  especially 
worthy  of  examination  does  the  question  become,  when 
we  reflect  that  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
popularise  technical  and  scientific  education  amongst 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  have  not  hitherto 
been  attended  with  much  success — witness  the  career 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  before  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway.  These 
attempts,  though  backed  by  State  endowments,  have 
failed  to  attract  the  Catholic  population  to  the  extent 
that  was  hoped  for.  Our  School,  though  devoid  of  such 
endowment,  has  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  that 
respect.  Why?  Various  explanations  have  been  put 
forward  by  those,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  look 
upon  our  success  with  disfavour.  One  is  that  we 
have  so  large  a representation  on  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  Royal  University  that  we  are  able  to 
give  undue  support  to  our  students — to  warp  the 
examinations  and  render  them  unfair  in  the  interests 
of  our  candidates.  That  was  the  view  held  by  the 
late  Dr.  McKeown,  and  put  forward  by  him  with 
much  ingenuity  and  persistence  before  the  Robertson 
Commission.  Another  explanation  that  has  been 
put  forward  is  that  students  are  compelled  against 
their  will  to  come  to  our  School,  because  the 
popular  bodies,  in  whose  hands  the  election  of 
dispensary  doctors  is  vested  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1898,  will  appoint  only  men  from 
our  School.  Dr.  McKeown’s  explanation  was  com- 
pletely refuted  in  the  evidence  of  our  late  Registrar, 
Dr.  Bioningham,  before  the  Robertson  Commission. 
Since  then  _ the  very  plan  suggested  by  Dr. 
McKeown,  viz. : the  employment  of  extern  examiners 
has  been  adopted  and  dropped  again  without  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  the  result. 

2827-  ‘Chairman — For  how  long  did  they  try  it? — 
I think  for  three  or  four  years — I do  not  recollect 
whether  it  was  three  or  four. 

2828.  Why  did  you  drop  it  ?— That  I do  not  know. 
The  ‘Senate  dropped  it,  and  I am  not  a member  of 
the  Senate.  I do  not  know  what  reasons  actuated 
them  in  dropping  it.  They  gave  it  a trial  for  three 
or  tour  years.  At  present  we  have  two  Queen’s 
college  Examiners  to  one  of  ours  on  the  Boards  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Pathology.  With  regard  to  the  second  explana- 
tion,  we  would  point  out  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  students  ante-dates  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Bill  of  1898  by  many  years.  So  far  back  as 
loo/  or  1888  cur  competition  had  already  become  so 
severe  as  to  cause  two  of  the  Medical  Schools  then 
existing  in  Dublin — the  Carmichael  and  the  Ledwich 
—to  close  their  doors.  The  cause  which  we  suggest  as 
tim  real  one  is  that,  whereas  other  such  institutions  in 
Ireland  have  been  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with 
t&eir  environment,  our  .School  harmonises  with  the 
needs,  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
population.  Its  teachers  are  looked  upon  with  con- 
fidence by  clergy  and  laity  alike.  Although  we  have 
S1  xif  *?ur  ^““dation  more  or  less  under  episco- 
pal authority,  that  authority  has  never  once  in- 
terfered with,  or  sought  to  exercise  any  control  over 
2“.  Caching.  Starting  from  the  pre-supposition 
that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  religious 
and  scientific  truth,  we,  in  our  capacity  as  teachers 
and  investigators  know  that  we  have  the  fullest  liberty 


+ The  tables  referred  fa,  awlaiv- „ P"ouc™«»,hy  members  of  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the  School, 
with  those  attending  the  other  MedicS  ScCbL  Ireland  **  & U‘  8011001  °f  Medieine  each  year  from  1901,  as  compared 
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to  teach  the  ascertained  facts  and  well-grounded 
theories  of  our  respective  departments  of  knowledge. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  in  actual  practice  the 
points  of  contact  between  Catholic  dogma  and  science 
teaching  are  in  reality  few  and  far  between.  The 
tendency  of  a certain  school  of  thought  is  to  make 
them  appear  as  numerous  and  friction-producing  as 
possible.  Moreover,  the  history  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  speculative  theories  show  that  the  fanatical  zeal 
with  which  they  are  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  public  has,  too  often  for  its  object,  not  so  much 
the  establishment  of  scientific  truth  as  the  overthrow 
of  religious  conviction.  The  intellectual  danger  so 
produced — a real  one  dor  shallow  and  half-instructed 
minds — is  not  incurred  by  students  at  our  Medical 
School.  In  such  a School  as  ours  there  will  be  as  a 
matter  of  course  a sympathy  between  teacher  and 
student,  which  removes  any  possible  misconception 
from  the  student’s  mind  when  the  teacher  has  to 
enter  upon  speculative  questions,  and  should  an  oc- 
casion arise  for  consultation  with  reference  to  the 
bearing  on  religion  or  the  philosophic  drift  of  such 
speculative  questions,  the  student  is  satisfied  that  the 
Professor  can  enter  into  his  point  of  view  more  fully 
and  freely  than  if  a difference  of  religion  existed  be- 
tween them.  As  a lay  Catholic  I can  say,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  whole  strength  of  the  case  for  higher 
Catholic  education  lies  in  this  community  of  feeling, 
and  the  case  is  rendered  all  the  stronger  by  the  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice  which  has  more  or  less  character- 
ised the  institutions  hitherto  set  up  by  Government 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
In  a word,  we  claim  to  be  an  association  of  Catholic 
teachers  and  scientists,  working  in  the  midst  of  a 
Catholic  population,  providing  that  population  with 
a scientific  training,  and  only  awaiting  the  fuller 
development  of  our  material  resources  in 

order  to  engage  in  original  research  our- 

selves, and  to  place  our  pupils  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  do  the  same.  The 
Catholic  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  has,  we  consider, 
a marked  intellectual  bent — a leaning  towards  the  pro- 
fessional as  distinguished  from  the  purely  commer- 
cial mode  of  life.  This  tends  to  attract  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  them  towards  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  occupants  of  the  scientific  Chairs  at  our 
school  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  many  of  our  students  acquire  the  higher 
parts  of  our  respective  subjects.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  several  Travelling  Scholarships  and  Stu- 
dentships which  they  have  gained  at  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  of  which  a list  is  appended.  Under 
existing  circumstances  all  we  can  do  is  to  lead  those 
enthusiastic  students  to  the  threshold  of  original  re- 
search. Owing  to  the  economic  conditions  we  can,  at 
present,  do  no  more.  The  extraordinary  and  unheard 
of  condition  of  things  in  Ireland  is  that  we  have  at 
the  Royal  University  a splendid  collection  of  instru- 
ments, apparatus  and  laboratories,  which  may  not  be 
used  at  all  for  teaching,  and,  for  research,  only  by 
very  few  persons  and  under  very  special  conditions, 
whilst  our  Medical  School,  which  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  a position  to  afford  the  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland  the  scientific  teaching  and  opportunities 
for  original  work  that  are  so  badly  needed,  has  to 
labour  in  a state  of  overcrowding,  impoverishment  and 
almost  dilapidation.  We  would  point  out, moreover,  that 
we  have  ever  shown  ourselves  alive — more  so  in  fact, 
I may  say,  than  our  competitors — to  the  most  recent 
developments  of  Medical  Science.  We  were  the  first 
Medical  School  in  Ireland  to  create  (in  1891)  a sepa- 
rate Chair  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  and  a 
Public  Health  Laboratory  ; and  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  our  Professor  of  Hygiene  that  the 
General  Medical  Council  has  been  brought  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  lectures  on  Sanitary  Science  as 
part  of  the  medical  curriculum.  To  sum  up,  we  con- 
sider that  from  the  number  of  our  students,  the  success 
with  which  we  teach  them,  the  personality  of  our 
btaff,  and  the  sympathetic  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  our  School  is 
Uicely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  promis- 
ing features  of  any  new  College  that  may  be  founded 
in  pursuance  of  your  recommendations.  Should  it  be 
objected  that  the  existence  of  two  Medical  Schools  in 
the  same  city  and  connected  with  the  same  University 
is  anomalous,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  Commission  which  a few  years  ago 
dealt  with  the  Scottish  Universities,  in  its  final  re- 


port (1900)  maintained  the  existence  of  the  Edinburgh  Lomdon. 
Extra-Mural  Schools,  although  no  question  of  dual  — - 

colleges  or  of  religious  atmosphere  entered  into  their  Nor.  7, 1906- 
purview,  and  they  did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  ad-  „ j 
ditional  facilities  afforded  by  rival  medical  schools  jfc^eenev 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  education.  For  the  g M ’ 
teaching  of  the  average  student,  moreover,  classes  of  h.d.  (b.c.i.), 
moderate  dimensions  are  most  appropriate.  He  has  f.b.o.p.i. 
a better  chance  of  securing  his  fair  share  of  attention 
from  professor  or  demonstrator  when  the  classes  do 
not  exceed  certain  dimensions,  and  we  think  that  the 
claims  of  the  ordinary  student  should  be  paramount. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  size  of  the  classes  that 
would  be  created  by  fusion  of  the  two  largest  Medical 
Schools  in  Ireland  would  be  unwieldly  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  teaching  of  the  average  student.  We 
think,  moreover,  that  rivalry  between  Medical 
Schools,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  passing  of  examina- 
tions as  in  the  competition  for  special  prizes,  such 
as  Research  Fellowships,  Travelling  Scholarships,  and 
the  like  is  healthy,  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  and 
tends  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
intellectual  output.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  ex- 
istence of  two  Medical  Schools  involves  the  duplication 
of  scientific  apparatus,  we  reply  that  in  a country 
like  Ireland,  which  has  so  long  suffered  from  a dearth 
of  such  equipment,  the  provision  of  an  abundance 
of  scientific  resources  is  a commendable  measure. 

Moreover,  the  duplication  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact,  which  cannot  now  be  undone.  The  Royal  Univer- 
sity possesses  a splendid  collection  of  apparatus  suitable 
for  teaching  ana  research,  which  has  been  provided 
at  a cost  of  a large  sum  of  public  money,  and  which 
would  go  a long  way,  in  conjunction  with  the  material 
already  in  our  possession,  towards  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  a separate  Medical  School  for  any  new 
College  to  be  founded  in  Dublin.  In  this  connection 
we  may  state  that  our  stock  of  scientific  apparatus 
has  quite  recently  been  greatly  enriched  through  the 
bequest  to  us  by  the  late  Dr.  Molloy  of  his  large 
collection  of  physical  instruments.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  tlxat  the  continuance  of  our  Medical  School  as 
a separate  entity  need  not  involve  any  large  expendi- 
ture of  public  money.  What  we  really  need  is  a 
better  site,  better  buildings,  commodious  lecture  halls 
and  laboratories  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  These 
once  provided,  we  feel  sure  that  our  separate  existence 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  by  the  healthy 
rivalry  and  keen  competition  which  is  certain  to 
spring  up  between  it  and  the  Medical  School  of 
Trinity  College;  and  that  the  career  of  usefulness 
which  has  been  ours  in  the  past  will  be  continued 
and  extended  in  the  future. 

2829.  You  say  the  Royal  University  has  a large 
quantity  of  apparatus  and  every  facility  for  teaching 
and  for  research.  Is  that  made  any  use  of  at  all  at 
present  ? — No. 

2830.  It  is  merely  kept  locked  up  ? — It  is  merely  kept 
locked  up.  A few  men  have  access  to  it.  One  of  the 
Fellows,  Professor  M'Clelland,  goes  there,  and  does 
capital  work  upon  radium.  The  Curator,  Dr. 

Adeney,  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  ap- 
paratus, also  does  much  original  work  himself,  but 
over  and  above  that,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  work 
whatever  is  permitted  to  be  done  there. 

2331.  Is  it  scientific  apparatus  of  a general  char- 
acter?— Yes,  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological. 

2832.  Both  physical  and  physiological? — Yes. 

2833.  And  it  is  not  availed  of? — It  is  only  used 
twice  or  three  times  a year  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
aminations. 

2834.  And  in  your  veiw  this  apparatus  would  be 
available  for  the  College? — It  would  be  available  for 
the  new  College. 

2835.  Lonn  Chief  Baron. — Just  one  or  two 
questions.  With  regard  to  this  scientific  apparatus, 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  efficient  apparatus  for 
your  school,  roughly? — I am  afraid  I could  not  give 
a figure. 

2836.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can? — I do  not  think 
my  mandate  carries  me  that  far ; it  is  a subject  I 
have  not  thought  about. 

2837.  You  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  view  that  your  school  should  not,  under  any  ar- 
rangement that  we  suggest,  be  amalgamated  wifh  the 
Medical  School  of  Trinity  College? — That  is  abso- 
lutely so. 

2838.  Assume,  now,  that  your  School  is  part  of 
another  College  which  is  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the 
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relations  between  the  University  of  Dublin  and  your 
School  of  Medicine  ? I mil  not  ask  you  if  you  Lave 
not  considered  it? — I find  it  rather  difficult  to  answer 
that.  I certainly  have  considered  the  question,  but 
I find  it  extremely  difficult  to  crystallize  in  a few 
words  the  results  of  my  consideration. 

2839.  It  is  a very  important  question  for  us  here. 
Do  you  contemplate,  for  instance,  that  there  should 
be  University  examinations,  as  distinct  from  Col- 
lege examinations,  which  would  be  undergone  by 
all  the  students  of  both  Colleges — that  is,  of  the  new 
College  and  of  Trinity  College — so  that  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  students  of  the  two  Colleges? — Well,  my  idea 
rather  was  that  each  College  should  have  its  own 
standard,  there  being  some  mechanism  by  which  the 
standard  should  not  fall  below  a certain  level,  but 
that  standard  once  maintained,  my  idea  was  that  each 
College  should  hold  its  examinations  separately.  I 
thought  that  there  should  be  Prizes,  Research  Fellow- 
ships, Travelling  Scholarships,  and  so  on,  which  might 
be  competed  for  in  common  by  the  students  of  the  two 
Colleges. 

2840.  Of  course  that  would  be  at  the  University  ex- 
aminations?— That  would  be  at  the  University  ex- 
amination as  distinct  from  the  Collegiate  one. 

2841.  Do  you  think  that  competition  between  stu- 
dents of  two  schools  as  a general  rule  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  advantage  ?— I do  not  think  competition 
between  average  students  fox  what  I might  call 
ordinary  exhibitions  and  prizes  is  really  a thing  to 
be  cultivated. 

2842.  I am  not  speaking  of  small  matters  at  all. 
Take  the  Degree  Examination — do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  competition  in  it  between 
the  students'of  the  two  Colleges? — No  ; I rather  lean 
to  graduation  out  of  one  College  by  means  of  exami- 
nations held  within  the  walls  of  that  College. 

2843.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— Is  your  College  open 
to  Protestant  students  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  we  have  had  a 
good  many.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  stu- 
dents have  been  Protestants.  Curiously  enough, 
several  daughters  of  Protestant  clergymen  have 
flocked  to  our  school  before  Trinity  College  opened 
its  doors  to  them. 

2844.  Have  you  ever  had  a Protestant  teacher  ? — Oh, 
yes,  we  have  had  a succession  of  them.  The  Chair  of 
Experimental  Physics  has  been  occupied  by  three  Pro- 
testants in  succession. 

2845.  Chairman. — Supposing  the  Protestant  Profes- 
sors became  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics, 
would  that  be  more  satisfactory  to  you? — Well,  to  me, 
personally,  it  would  certainly  not  be  satisfactory.  It 
would  depend,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  exact 
type  of  Protestant  Professors  they  were. 

2846.  It  would  not  be  considered  safe  would  it? — 
What  I tried  to  bring  out  in  the  Report  was  that 
a certain  sort  of  intellectual  sympathy  is  the  keynote 
of  our  School,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  Professors 
were  Protestants  I rather  think  that  that  sympathy 
would  no  longer  continue  to  characterise  it. 

2847.  It  was  because  you  brought  that  out  that  I 
supposed  your  answer  would  be  no? — Yes.  However, 
my  personal  experience  of.  our  Protestant  teachers 
has  always  been  favourable ; I have  never  known  them 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  students. 

2848.  Loeb  Chief  Baron. — You  have  never  known 
any  difficulty  to  arise  by  reason  of  investigation  not 
being  allowed  to  go  beyond  a certain  point?— Oh,  no, 
not  at  all. 

2849.  Now.  are-  you  aware  of  this  ? There  was  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  given  before  us  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church ; are  you  aware  that 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  in- 
vestigation ean  go  to  any  length  whatever  ? — Of  course 
I am. 

2850.  And  that  the  only  matter  that  is  interfered 
with  is  teaching  as  distinct  from  investigation? — 
What  is  interfered  with,  as  I understand,  is  the  draw- 
ing of  very  large,  speculative  deductions,  the  founda- 
tion of  a sort  of  inverted  cone,  of  theory  and  specula- 
tion upon  a relatively  small  basis  of  observed  fact, 
and  then  the  utilisation  of  that  for  the  purpose  of 
upsetting  the  religious  convictions  of  students  and 
young,  half-educated  people  who  are  not  clever  enough 
to  see  the  difference  between  fact  and  inference. 

2851.  They  do,  I believe,  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
doctrines  contrary  to  revealed  religion? — Certainly. 

2852.  But  they  do  not  interfere  with  investigation, 
no  matter  to  what  length  is  may  be  carried  ?— No,  be- 


cause the  facts  proved  by  investigation  cannot  possibly 
conflict  with  religious  truth  ; you  cannot  have  one 
form  of  truth  conflicting  with  another. 

2853.  You  have  been  Professor  of  Biology,  have  you 
not?— I have  taken  a very  deep  interest  in  Biology  for 
many  years.  Originally  my  special  subject  was 
Cryptogamic  Botany,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
subjects  of  my  Professorship  are  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology. 

2854.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  those  subjects  ? — Ever  since  I was  twenty 
years  of  age. 

2855.  And  how  long  ago  is  that  ? — Twenty-one.  years 
ago. 

2856.  During  those  twenty-one  years  have  you  ever 
found  the  slightest  interference  with  your  teaching 
by  any  Catholic  doctrine?— Not  the  slightest— in  fact 
I never  came  in  contact  with  Catholic  dogma. 

2857.  Sir  Arthur.  Rucker. — First  with  regard  to 
the  apparatus  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity— that,  you  say,  is  used  for  examination  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

2858.  How  many  candidates  are  examined  in  an  ex- 
amination at  the  same  time — do  yon  know  at  all  ? — It 
depends  very  much  upon  the  grade  of  the  examination ; 
the  lower  examinations,  the  earlier  examinations,  aTe 
attended  by  a very  large  number  of  students,  but  they 
get  gradually  weeded  out  as  they  go  higher,  until 
finally,  at  the  Medical  Studentship,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Medical  Research  Fellowship  in 
English  Colleges,  there  are  only  one  or  two. 

2859.  Take  Physics;  how  many  candidates  would 
there  be  in  the  Intermediate? — You  mean  in  its 
homologue  in  the  Royal? 

2860.  Yes? — I suppose  there  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty  at  a time,  but  I really  could  not  be  sure ; it  is 
rather  outside  my  department. 

2861.  Of  course,  if  the.  University  grew  at  all  the 
number  would  probably  increase? — Well,  presumably 
if  the  number  of  students  presenting  themselves  for 
the  examination  increased  I take  it  a larger  number 
would  have  to  be  examined,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  all  the  students  who  are  up 
for  examination  contemporaneously — the  examination 
can  be  spread  over  a number  of  days. 

2862.  That  is  so  everywhere,  of  course.  But  now, 
if  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  work  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  the  School  was  dependent  upon 
this  apparatus  for  its  laboratory  work,  would  it  be 
convenient  to  take  out  of  the  laboratory,  for  the  num- 
ber of  days  required  for  examination  purposes,  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  twenty  students  ? — I think  so. 

I rather  thought  it  was  done  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities. 

2863.  It  is  not  done  in  London,  which  is  the 
nearest  analogy  to  your  case.  We  have  a large 
quantity  of  apparatus,  which  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  only? — But  I did  not  quite  under- 
stand that  it  was  proposed  to  found  a new  College  on 
the  lines  of  the  London  University,  nor  that  those 
lines  were  unanimously  admitted  to  be  the  best. 

2864.  I am  speaking  of  the  London  University 
as  a University,  and  when  we  examine  the  stu- 
dents in  onr  own  laboratory  we  have  to  provide  a 
separate  set  of  apparatus? — No  doubt  if  a new  College 
was  set  np  for  that  purpose  some  funds  would  be 
available,  or  would  be  found,  for  such  provision.  I 
think  that  is  extremely  probable,  but  until  I know  to 
what  extent  the  apparatus  is  duplicated  ;n  the  Royal 
University — how  many  sets  of  each  sort  we  have— I 
could  not  say  to  what  extent  that  might  be  necessary. 

2865.  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  whether  the 
apparatus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  would  be 
available  for  your  staff  ? — The  Royal  College  of  Science 
has  now  passed  into  the  domain  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  so  doing  has  passed  outside 
our  scope. 

2866.  But  supposing  arrangements  were  made  that 
the  apparatus  and  equipment  of  that  College  were 
made  available  for  your  School,  and  for  any  other 
College  which  might  be  established,  would  not  that 
be  useful  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would. 

2867.  And  would  not  that  be  a feasible  arrangement  ? 
— As  regards  its  feasibility  I prefer  to  express  no 
opinion  whatever. 

2868.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Now  to  come  back  to 
the  relations  between  the  University  and  the  College,  I 
understand  yon  to  say  that  yon  think  there  ought  to 
be  a College  degree  and  that  the  College  students  ought 
to  be  examined  by  the  College? — Quite  so. 
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2869.  For  that  would  you  allow  the  teachers  of  the 
different  Colleges  in  the  University  to  share  in  the 
examination  of  each  College,  or  would  you  have 
teachers  in  each  College  examining  their  own  students 
only  ? — That  is  a question  the  answer  to  which  would 
have  to  be  carefully  thought  out.  On  the  whole  I 
fTirnk  that  a man  ought  to  be  examined  by  his  teachers, 
but  that  there  ought  always  to  be  present,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  examination,  an  external  man,  an 
independent  outside  authority.  Whether  that  outside 
authority  should  be  drawn  from  the  other  College  or 
from  totally  outside  sources  is  a thing  that  I have  not 
thought  out. 

2870.  But  you  would  admit  an  external  examiner' 
of  some  sort  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2871.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  in  the  Col- 
lege,  would  you  allow  the  University  any  share  what- 
ever in  deciding  upon  that? — Do  you  refer  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  teaching  ? 

2872.  No ; to  the  actual  courses.  We  will  take  the 
courses  of  study  the  students  have  to  go  through; 
attending  certain  lectures.  Would  you  give  the  Uni- 
versity any  share  in  deciding  what  those  courses  should 
be  ? — I think  it  is  important  that  each  individual  Col- 
lege should,  have,  as  far  as  possible,  its  own  person- 
ality preserved  to  it,  and  that  that  should  be  given  as 
much  effect  to  as  possible,  but  I would  not  deny  to  the 
University  some  control  over  the  arrangement  and 
scope  of  .the  courses. 

2873.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
that  the  College  should  submit  its  courses  of  study  to 
the  University,  and  ithat  they  should  have  to  be 
approved  before  they  counted  for  a degree? — Yes;  I 
think  some  sort  of  Board  of  Studies  should  be  formed. 

2874.  By  the  University? — By  the  University. 

2875.  And  consisting  of  representatives  ot  the 
diSerent  Colleges,  assuming  there  to  be  more  than  one  ? 
— I rather  think  so ; yes ; I think  I should  be  in  favour 
of  that. 

2876.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  teachers,  would 
you  propose  that  the  College  alone  should  appoint 
teachers,  or  that  the  University  should  have  any  share 
in  recognising  teachers  who  exercised  University  func- 
tions ? — I think  if  a teacher  exercised  University  func- 
tions certainly  the  University  should  have  some  voice 
in  his  appointment,  but  the  College  teachers  I think 
should  be  appointed  by  the  College  itself. 

_ 2877.  You  distinguish  between  the  University  func- 
tion and  the  College  function  of  the  teacher.  If  he 
is  ‘giving  courses  approved  by  the  University  how 
would  you  regard  that? — I am  afraid  you  are  asking 
me  things  which  I have  not  fully  thought  out,  and 
with  reference  to  which  I have  no  mandate. 

2878.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  there  axe  but 
two  Colleges  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  yon  do  not 
.think  the  problem  of  the  exact  relationship  of  those 
Colleges  to  each  other  and  the  University  has  been 
thought  out? — It  has  not  been  thought  out  by  me. 
Had  1 known  that  you  would  have  expected  me  to 
exercise  a certain  constructive  faculty  in  this  matter, 
I should  have  endeavoured  to  put  my  thoughts  to- 
gether in  a more  satisfactory  way ; bnt  what  I really 
came  here  to  do,  as  representing  the  Medical  School, 
is  to  raise  our  voice  against  being  amalgamated  with 
the  Trinity  College  Medical  School,  and  I am  not  sent 
here  to  precisely  say  anything  else. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I did  not  want  to  try  to 
wring  any  evidence  from  yon,  but  merely  to  know 
whether  you  had  any  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

2879.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— I take  it  that  the  Gecilia- 
street  Medical  School  would  not  necessarily  object  to  be 
incorporated  in  another  University.  Supposing  that 
a University  were  established  with  what  is  called  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  in  Dublin,  the  Cecilia-street 
medical  School  would  not  object  to  be  incorporated 
in  that? — Certainly  not. 

2880.  Or  supposing  that  a Second  College  were 
established  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  this 
same  Catholic  atmosphere,  I take  it  that  Cedlia- 
street  Medical  School  would  not  object  to  be  incor- 
porated m that  either  ? — Certainly  not. 

2881.  You  only  object  to  being  incorporated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  as  long  as  that  University  is  a 
University  containing  only  a single  College?— We  do 
not  want  to  have  our  individuality  sunk ; we  regard 
ourselves  as  a rather  special,  and,  if  I may  say  so  a 
rattier  favourable,  product  of  certain  circumstances, 
and  we  wish  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  our  work 
m onr  own  way. 

2882.  Chairman. — To  be  allowed  to  live? — To  be 


allowed  to  live,  and  to  conduct  Medical  instruction  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  understand  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

2883.  Lord  Chiee  Baron. — And  to  develop  along 
your  own  lines  ? — Yes ; to  use  an  expression  which  I 
believe  is  trite  now — to  work  out  our  own  intellectual 
salvation. 

2884.  Chairman. — I hope  you  will  arrive  at  it  ? — 
We  have  certainly  been  hoping  a long  time  now,  but 
they  say  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  our 
hearts  are  getting  very  sick. 

2885.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Dr.  O’Sullivan  gave  us 
some  interesting  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Medical 
students  turned  out  by  the  Dublin  University  cannot 
get  places  under  the  Poor  Law  with  comfort  or  ease — 
in  fact,  that  they  do  not  get  such  places  at  all.  That, 
I think,  does  not  apply  to  the  Cecilia  Medical  Stu- 
dents, does  it  ? — Oh,  no  ; the  pendulum  has  certainly 
swung  round  now  in  our  direction  with  regard  to  these 
popular  appointments. 

2886.  And,  no  doubt,  the  knowledge  that  a par- 
ticular student  has  been  turned  out  by  Cecilia-street  is 
distinctly  in  his  favour  when  the  question  of  an  ap- 
pointment comes  up  ? — Yes,  certainly,  that  is  the  case 
now ; but  for  a long  time  it  was  very  much  against 
him ; such  students  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
appointments.  That  was  the  case  when  I was  a 
student  myself. 

2887.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a Cecilia-street 
student  to  get  such  appointments? — Witliin  the  last 
twenty  years  a Catholic  doctor  could  not  get  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  South  Dublin  Union,  and  he 
could  not  get  a hospital  appointment  in  Dublin  ; save 
for  the  Mater  and  St.  Vincent’s  all  the  leading 
Dublin  hospitals  closed  their  doors  to  Catholic 
doctors  ; they  could  not  get  in. 

2888.  In  the  College  of  Physicians  is  it  the  same  ? — 
In  the  College  of  Physicians  it  is  the  same.  Catholic 
doctors,  myself  included,  have  bqen  pilled  or  black- 
balled again  and  again  by  the  Protestant  and  Trinity 
College  “ring”  winch  dominates  the  place. 

2889.  I wanted  to  ask  you  this.  The  Medical 
student  who  graduates  from  Cecilia-street  has  a very 
real  advantage  in  graduating  from  it,  because  he  is 
open  for  public  appointments  which  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege student  is  not  open  to,  or  does  not  get;  is  not 
that  so? — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fact 
that  a man  comes  from  Cecilia-street  is  very  much  in 
his  favour  at  the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
except,  perhaps,  the  North-East,  and  there,  I think, 
the  Belfast  College  men  would  probably  have  sway. 

2890.  If  the  University  question  were  settled  to- 
morrow, and  the  ban  were  taken  off  Trinity  College, 
to  use  another  trite  phrase,  would  not  the  Cecilia- 
street  School  suffer  then  from  having  to  compete  with 
medical  men  from  other  institutions  who  would  then  get 
places  equally  with  their  own  students? — I do  not  think 
we  rely  for  one  moment  on  any  such  adventitious  sup- 
port as  the  public  voice  can  give  us  ; we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  stand  upon  our  own  merits,  the  merits  of 
our  degrees  and  examinations ; we  are  quite  prepared 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  Royal  University, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a higher  standard  than  that  of 
Trinity  College ; and  we  do  not  ask  for  any  support 
whatever  from  the  cr  untry  merely  on  the  ground  of 
our  coming  from  a-  certain  educational  establishment. 

2891.  Then  you  would  not  think  that  the  Cecilia- 
street  Medical  School  would  have  a claim  upon  the 
State  for  compensation  for  what  would  be  an  un- 
doubted loss  to  them? — Well,  I am  bound  to  say  that 
although  I did  entertain  a somewhat  high  idea  of  the 
claims  we  had  upon  the  State.  I did  not  think  we 
could  base  one  precisely  upon  that  ground  ; but  I am 
very  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  I may  say. 

2892.  Then,  in  regard  to  your  teaching,  I think  the 
Chief  Baron  asked  yon  whether  you  ever  at  any  time, 
or  any  of  the  other  Professors  of  the  Cecilia-street 
School  of  Medicine,  came  in  contact  with,  shall  we 
say,  Catholic  dogma,  in  a way  to  harass  or  hinder 
your  teaching? — I have  been  first  a student  and  after- 
wards a Professor  in  the  Catholic  University  School 
of  Medicine — I have  been  connected  with  that  School 
since  the  year  1882 — and  I have  never  heard  of  such  a 
case. 

2893.  Could  you  teach  Darwinism  if  you  so  desired? 
— You  could  teach  Darwinism  certainly ; that  is  a 
capital  working  hypothesis,  and  if  you  felt  convinced 
of  its  truth,  or  considered  it.  a good  hypothesis,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  your  teaching  it. 
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2894.  Have  you  ever  considered,  or  observed,  that 
Irishmen  have ' always  distinguished  themselves  in 
Medicine?  I was  cataloguing  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  books 
the  other  day,  and  I found  from  that  that  various 
medical  books  exist  written  by  Irishmen  in  Latin  and 
in  other  languages  in  various  countries  all  over  the 
world — in  Poland,  in  Austria,  and  so  on — and  it  struck 
me  as  an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  Irishman 
has  a great  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  Medical 
profession  ? — I think  so  ; I think  they  have  a great 
leaning  towards  it. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I found  the  same  thing  in 
America,  where  no  less  than  five  Dr.  O’Sullivans 
came  to  call  upon  me  in  one  small  town  I was  in. 

2895.  Dr.  Coffey. — Your  experience  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Colleges  with  a University  has  been  mainly 
derived  from  your  connection  with  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, has  it  not? — It  has  altogether. 

2896.  And  in  the  Royal  University  the  Colleges 
are  separated  by  long  distances ; they  are  scattered 
through  the  provinces? — Yes. 

2897.  And  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  such  Colleges  in  a common  University  ? 
— Yes. 

2898.  If  two  Colleges  in  Dublin  were  joined  in  one 
University — the  University  of  Dublin — do  you  think 
the  difficulties  would  be  diminished  ? — I really  think 
they  would. 

2899.  You  think  that  the  Federal  system  would  be 
less  objectionable  in  that  direction  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Colleges  scattered  through  the  country  at  large  ? 
— I think  it  is  more  difficult  to  buckle  together 
entities  which  are  far  apart  than  those  which  are  close 
together. 

2900.  In  connection  with  the  question  which  the 
Chief  Baron  asked  you  about  the  University  examina- 
tions, I think  you  said  you  had  not  considered  the 
matter  very  fully — you  had  no  scheme  before  you,  in 
other  words? — Yes. 

2901.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  two  such 
Colleges  working  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  greater  or  less  difficulty  in 
conducting  the  Medical  examinations  by  the  Univer- 
sitv  than  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  University  conduct- 

. ing  its  Medical  examinations  over  all  the  Colleges 
connected  with  it  ? — I should  think  there  would  be  less. 

2902.  And  that  a scheme  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  University  examinations  in  such  University 
might  be  quite  a workable  one? — I do  not  see  why  a 
workable  scheme  should  not  be  constructed.  The  only 
thing  is  that  I am  not  able  at  present  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  lay  one  before  the  Commission.  I did 
not  expect  to  be  asked  about  it. 

2903.  The  only  other  question  I wish  to  ask  you  is 
this.  You  say  that  (as  we  know)  you  have  been  an 
extensive  worker  in  Pathology.  Have  you  in  the 
course  of  your  teaching  ever  found  any  difficulty 
in  utilising  the  .arguments  for  the  evolution  of 
forms  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  your 
subject  in  which  it  entered  into  the  subject? — 
I have  never  felt  the  slightest  scruple  in  making 
use  of  every  argument  that  makes  for  evolu- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  exactly  approach 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  being  a very  thoroughly 
convinced  evolutionist  myself.  I passed  through  a 
stage  of  very  great  belief  in  evolution,  and  now  my 
ideas  have  relapsed  into  a more  fluid  condition. 

2904.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — Just  one  question.  You  said 
that  of  the  number  of  students  at  your  School  only 
about  half  go  up  to  the  Royal  University? — The 
number  was  only  about  40  per  cent,  a few  years  ago, 
but  now  we  are  sending  up  about  50  per  cent. 

2905.  That  is  for  the  Royal  University? — Yes. 

2906.  If  there  were  a second  College,  either  in 
Dublin  University  or  in  the  Royal  University,  the 
Medical  course  would  be  just  as  severe  and  the  ex- 
aminations as  difficult  as  in  the  Royal  University  at 
present  ? — The  Medical  part  of  the  examination  would 
undoubtedly  be  just  as  difficult  as  at  present ; but  I 
think  that  a drawback  of  the  Royal  University,  which 
has  hitherto  kept  a number  of  men  from  coming  into 
it,  could  be  avoided  undeT  a new  system,  and  that 
drawback  is  the  first  University  examination  in  Arts. 
I think  that  could  be  made  less  of  a stumbling  block 
than  it  is  at  present. 

2907.  But,  of  course,  you  would  have  an  Arts  ex- 
amination in  the  new  College? — Oh,  yes.  For  in- 
stance, we  might  adopt  your  Trinity  College  system. 
We  might  allow  the  Arts  and  Medicine  courses  to  run 
contemporaneously,  and  we  might  do  as  you  do  in 


Trinity — we  might  give  medical  students  certain  facili- 
ties for  passing  the  Arts  examination.  The  Royal 
University  affords  no  facilities  whatever  to  its  medical 
students.  The  first  Arts  examination  is  made  as 
difficult  for  them  as  for  the  non-medical  students. 

2908.  Do  you  think  that  if  a new  College  were 
established  all  your  students  would  go  in  for  the 
degrees  of  that  College  ? Would  not  a large  number 
go  up  instead  for  the  Licence  of  the  Conjoint 
Board? — I am  afraid  I am  not  prepared  ta  accept 
that  proposition.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a great 
many  of  our  men  who  now  go  up  for  the  Joint  Col- 
leges would  go  up  for  the  new  Degree  from  the  fact  of 
its  novelty,  and  from  the  fact  tliat  they  would  wish 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

290'9.  As  to  your  desire  to  develop  your  own  genius 
along  your  own  special  line®,  I suppose  that  co«ild  be 
most  easily  affected  if  as  little  outside  interference 
existed  as  possible? — Yes. 

2910.  And,  therefore",  it  is  rather  in  a College  with 
University  powers  that  that  development  would  most 
readily  take  place? — Yes,  I go  with  you  there— I quite 
think  so1;  I think  it  ought  to  be  separate.  My  ideal 
of  a settlement  for  us  would  be  a separate  University 
altogether,  but  if  that  cannot  be  granted  then  let  our 
Medical  School  at  any  rate  not  have  its  individuality 
merged  in  another  Institution. 

2911.  If  that  could  not  be  granted  immediately,  do 
you  think  that,  still  remaining  an  ideal,  it  would  re- 
main something,  at  the  same  time,  which  would  he 
worked  for? — I do  nob  really  know;  I could  not 
prophesy  as  to  that.  We  should  have  to  see  how  the 
new  system  worked.  Of  course,  we  know  the  tendency 
for  Colleges  that  hare  been  buckled  together  in  one 
University  system,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  is  to  come  apart. 

2912.  Lobd  Chief  Babojt. — When  they  are  in 
different  localities? — Quite  so  ? it  would  apply  to  Bel- 
fast and  Cork  rather  than  to  our  College  and  the 
Dublin  University. 

2913.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — But  if  the  two  Colleges  were 
in  Dublin,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  Col- 
leges were  religious  differences,  do  you  not  think 
that  would  tend  to  drive  the  Colleges  apart— that  each 
would  resent  the  interference  of  the  other  in  its 
arrangement  of  courses? — I do  not  really  think  so; 
I honestly  and  with  all  my  heart  consider  that  the 
very  first  step  towards  the  non-accentuation  of  reli- 
gious differences  in  Ireland  would  be  the  spread  of 
higher  education  amongst  the  Catholics  and  the  satis- 
faction of  their  ideas.  I believe  that  with  the  spread 
of  Higher  Education  you  would  get  much  less  religious 
antagonism  than  you  have  at  present. 

2914.  If  you  had  the  two  Colleges,  each  practically, 

but  not  altogether,  autonomous,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  theoretical  lack  of  complete  self-government 
would  act  as  an  inducement  to  some  who  wish  to 
have  a freer  spirit,  to  desire  complete  power  of  grant- 
ing their  own  degrees complete  power  of  full 

development  along  their  own  lines,  in  fact? — I can 
only  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  might. 

2915.  You  have  suggested  that  the  only  connection 
between  these  two  colleges  would  be  practically  by  a 
system  of  what  might  be  called  external  examiners?— 
Well,  I do  not  know  that  I quite  suggest  that  that 
would  he  the  only  connection ; I fancy  there  would  be 
a common  Board  of  Studies  or  a Common  Board  of 
some  kind — a Board  of  Studies  in  the  first  instance,  a 
Caput,  a Senate,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it. 

2916.  Bnt  there  would  be  separate  medical  schools, 
for  example? — Oh,  there  would  be  separate  medical 
schools  ; that  is  certainly  my  idea. 

2917.  And  I suppose  separate  engineering  schools? 
— Well,  you  see  we  do  not  possess  an  engineering 
school  of  our  own  growth,  and  you  do  in  Trinity 
College.  It  is  quite  possible  we  might  come  into  your 
engineering  school,  but  I do  not  know  exactly  bow  it 
would  be  worked  out. 

2918.  But  if  your  engineering  students  could  come 
into  our  engineering  school,  does  it  not  seem  possible 
also  that  your  medical  students  might  come  into 
our  medical  school? — Well,  it  would  if  we  had  no 
medical  school  of  our  own,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  no  engineering  school  of  our  own ; but  the  exist- 
ence of  a successful  medical  school  on  our  side,  I 
think,  doe®  away  with  that  possibility. 

2919.  But  supposing  your  men,  instead  of  becoming 
Cecilia- street  medical  men  in  the  Royal  University, 
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Dublin,  became  Cecilia-street  medical  men  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  would  not  that  enable  you  to  bring 
your  own  atmosphere  with  you? — Cecilia-street  men 
in  Trinity  College? 

2920.  Ves  ? — By  that  you  mean  two  separate  medical 
schools  in  one  College? 

2921.  No,  one  medical  school — two  separate  blocks 
of  buildings  if  you  like?— I do  not  think  that  would 
work  very  well,  for  several  reasons.  I take  it  the 
professors  would  have  to>  have  co-ordinate  authority ; 
would  not  that  be  the  idea? 

2922.,  That  would  ,be  matter  for  subsequent  ar- 
rangement?— Then  you  would  have  no  (head;  you 
would  have  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  perhaps, 
pulling  in  opposite  directions.  You  might  have  some 
friction  between  the  different  types  of  men  who  would 
be  brought  together. 


Mr.  Kellbheb.. — I would  pass  from  that — I do  not  London. 
wish  to  go  into  details.  That  is  all  I have  to  ask.  1 ‘ ' 

2923.  Chaieman. — I think  I am  right  in  assuming  A or.  7,  1906. 

that  yon  come  here  rather  to  ask  for  independence  _ T 

for  your  school  than  to  express  any  opinion  as  between  S’ 

a College  in  the  Royal  University  and  a College  in  ^TV““y’ 
the  University  of  Dublin? — That  is  so.  h.d.’(b.ux), 

2924.  You  saw,  I daresay,  a very  remarkable  letter  f-R-c.p.i. 
which  was  published  by  your  distinguished  colleague, 

Professor  Molloy,  shortly  before  his  death? — 

Curiously  enough,  I have  not  seen  it. 


Chaieman. — Then  I will  not  ask  you  about  it.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


After  a short  adjournment, 


William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l.,  f.e.tj.i.  Representative  of  the  Catholic  Graduates’  and  Under- 
graduates’ Association,  called  in  and  examined. 


2926.  Chaieman. — You  have  come  before  us,  I 
think,  representing  the  Catholic  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates ? — Yes. 

2927.  Who  have  formed  themselves  into  an  Asso- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

2928.  Do  they  consist  of  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates of  Trinity  College,  Dublin? — They  are  of 
all  Universities,  but  chiefly  of  the  Royal  University. 

2929.  I think  I gather  from  your  statement  that  the 
rules  of  your  Association  debar  you  from  declaring  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  three  forms  of  settlement  which 
have  been  suggested,  hut  enable  you  to  declare  against 
mixed  education? — They  enable  us  to  declare  against 
any  settlement  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
leaders  of  opinion,  would  not  secure  us  educational 
equality ; but  we  are — though  as  an  Association 
bound  not  to  advocate  any  one  settlement — quite  free 
as  individuals  to  express  our  preferences. 

2930.  And  do  you  come  before  us  to  express  a pre- 
ference?— I prefer,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  state 
the  views  about  which  we  are  absolutely  unanimous. 

2931.  As  I understand,  the  main  objection  of  your 
Association  is  to  mixed  education ; you  say : “ We 
desire  to  add  that  the  Irish  people  are  in  the  main 
devoted  to  denominational  education;  and  that  a 
mixed  system  of  higher  education  is  as  unacceptable 
to  our  co-religionists  in  this  country  as  the  mixed 
system  in  elementary  education  which  they  have  so 
long  condemned  and  resisted  ” ? — Well,  the  object,  if 
I may  explain  it,  of  having  that  put  in  was  to  leave 
us  free  to  point  out  to  this  Commission  that  not 
Catholics  alone,  but  all  our  fellow-countrymen,  Presby- 
terians and  Episcopalian  Protestants,  are  alike 
strong  upon  having  what  is  in  effect  denomina- 
tionalism : and  we  wished  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  that  we  do  not  demand  a sectarian  uni- 
versity— that  what  we  mean  by  denominationalism 
here  is  denominationalism  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
contend  that  it  exists  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  its  University. 

2932.  I suppose  by  denominationalism  you  mean 
this — the  institution  of  Colleges  which  shall  be  prac- 
tically under  the  control  of  the  denomination  in 
question? — Quite  so. 

2933.  Even  if  you  abolished  tests  for  students  and 
professors,  you  would  still  wish  that  the  predominance 
of  the  professors  should  be  of  the  religion  in  question  ? 
— As  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  expressed  it  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Robertson  Commission,  there  should  be  a 


tinge  of  Catholicism  from  the  beginning — a distinct 
flavour. 


2934.  And  any  system  of  election  of  professors  which 
might  eventually  do  away  with  that  tinge  would  not 


be  acceptable? — I think  that  only  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  Chairs  which  might  be  connected  with  private 
endowment  it  need  be  thought  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  the  religion  of  the  candidate. 


2935.  Yes,  but  supposing  you  had  a College  which 
was  so  constituted  that  there  were  no  tests  ' 


either  for  the  professorships  or  for  the  students,  and 
that  it  might,  although  originally  started  with 
Catholic  professors,  ultimately  become  otherwise  ctwing 
to  a predominance  of  Protestants ; that  would  not  be 
satisfactory,  would  it? — We  are  prepared  to  take  the 
risk  of  that ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  suffi- 


cient faith  in  our  own  people,  and  in  their  capacities,  William 
to  believe  that,  if  it  were  given  a trend  in  that  direc-  Magennis, 
tion,  it  would  continue  along  that  line.  Esq.,  m.a., 

2936.  You  would  not  object  to  a College  the  con-  b.l.  fji.o.i 
stitution  of  which  might  become  entirely  Protestant? 

— We  would  not  demand  any  legal  restriction. 

2937.  But  would  you  not  demand  a predominance  of 
Catholics  on  the  Governing  Body? — I think  that  in 
the  commencement  we  should. 

2938.  It  comes  to  this — if  you  started  a College 
with  a predominance  of  Catholics  in  the  Governing 
Body  and  in  the  Professoriate,  you  would  let  it  run 
its  course  ? — Quite  so,  but  I should  like  to  know  what 
its  character  would  be  if  such  a thing  is  to  be  brought 
into  being. 

2939.  With  regard  to  Trinity  College,  I think  you 
are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  a failure? — Yes,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nation.  We  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  as  a School  of  Mathematics  and  Classics  it 
has  done  excellently  well,  and  that  in  those  respects  it 
has  served  well  the  Episcopalian  portion  of  oiur 
population,  but  we  complain  that  in  many  respects, 
as  an  educational  body,  it  does  not  serve  the  needs 
of  the  country  ; it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  should  not 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  to  the  Episcopalians  them- 
selves, and  I propose,  if  I am  permitted,  to  put  before 
you  a few  points  which  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  Trinity  College  itself,  which  will  corroborate  what 
I have  said. 

2940.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Report  of  the 
Robertson  Commission? — No,  to  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  Report  of  this  Commission. 

2941.  You  may  assume  that  all  that  is  within  our 
knowledge? — But  I thought  it  might  bring  out  the 
fact  that  our  criticisms  are  not  dictated  by  religious 
animosity  but  are  dictated  by  a desire  for  educational 
reform. 

2942.  You  may  refer  us  to  the  passages  you  speak 
of,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
read  them,  because  I need  not  tell  you  that  we  have 
already  considered  them  very  fully? — With  regard  to 
our  charge  that  it  has  not  provided  for  economic  and 
social  studies,  I would  draw  your  special  attention  to 
tlie  complaint  of  Professor  Bastable,  who  is  an 
eminent  economist.  It  occurs  in  his  evidence,  at  page 
41.* 

2943.  I think  you  need  not  trouble  to  read  any  of 
the  passages,  because  you  may  assume  that  we  are 
familiar  with  those  documents  which  we  ourselves  have 
put  into  our  Report? — As  regards  the  non-provision 
of  a School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  really  a detail  of 
this  complaint  as  to  the  insufficient  provision  for 
economic  and  social  studies  for  the  development  of 
Ireland,  we  fail  to  find  in  the  Statement  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  Trinity  College  itself  any  reference  to  a 
Professor,  or  a School,  of  Agriculture.  I am  jmyself 
aware  that  some  time  in  this  year  a man  in  County 
Meath — I believe  his  name  is  Barnes — was  appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture.  He  was  a valuer  to  the* 

Land  Commission,  and  I only  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
Irish  Agriculture,  that  he  may  succeed  in  making  his 
pupils  bring  up  their  land  to  the  value  which  he  used 
to  place  upon  land. 

2944.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  a Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  was  appointed  in  1894  ?— Yes. 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  page  41. 
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2946.  And  that  part  of  his  duty  was  to  teach  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry? — Has  he  done  so? 

2946.  I thought  he  had? — Of  course  what  we 
understand  by  a School  of  Agriculture  is  something 
different  from  that.  Our  chaTge  extends  not  merely 
to  that  School,  but  to  others. 

Chairman. — I believe  it  to  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  College.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Kelleher  will  be  able  to  tell  us. 


organise — properly  re-organise — the  Faculties,  Divinity 
being  a Faculty,  there  shall  be  on  the  Governing  Body, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  ultimately,  a gentleman 
who  is  there  because  of  his  religion.  Furthermore,  if 
it  be,  as  I think  it  ought  to  be,  the  case  in  a College 
that  the  capacity  of  a man  to  be  a teacher  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  electing  him  to  a Fellowship, 
there  will  be  a very  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to 
Catholic  candidates.  What  has  hampered  very  much 


Mr.  Kelleher.— I do  not  know.  You  will  find,  our  work  in  what  is  called  the  Royal  University,  is 
- - ......  tjie  £act  t]lat  there  is  so  much  outside  animosity— 

there  is  such  a readiness,  I may  put  it  briefly,  to 
allege  corruption  in  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Now,  if 
Catholics  were  obliged,  or  if  there  were  no  other  alter- 
native for  them,  but  to  go  into  a single  College,  l s the 
Reforming  party  propose,  then  I think  we  should  have 
watchful,  not  to  say  rancorous  criticism  upon  all  ap- 
pointments to  Fellowships.  I think  everyone  must 
see  that  that  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
education,  and  would  certainly  not  bring  about 
that  feeling  of  good  will  and  all  the  other 
tranquil  conditions  of  life  in  Ireland  which 
some  of  us  would  like  to  see  instituted.  We  com- 
plain that  Trinity  College,  though  in  name  a re- 
sidential institution,  confers  degrees  without  ex- 
amination. The  Robertson  Commission  made  it  a 
serious  charge  against  the  Institution  which  is  called 
the  Royal  University,  that  it  lowered  the  value  of 
University  Degrees  by  granting  them  without  ex- 
amination. Now,  Trinity  College  does  that,  and  has 
done  so.  It  is  true  that  the  percentage  is  very  small, 
but  we  believe  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion if  we  had  residential  institutions,  so  that 
Degrees  should  not  be  conferred  unless  the  canddates 


I believe,  that  a Professor  was  appointed  this  year, 
and  that  there  is  a School  of  Agriculture  at  present 
working  now.  I do  not  like  to  say  these  things  off- 
hand, but  I believe  that-  is  so. 

Lore  Chief  Baron. — A sum  of  money  was  given  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  for  that  purpose,  was  there  not  ? 

2947.  Mr.  Kelleher. — I do  not  know ; I got  a 
programme  last  week  containing  an  announcement  of 
the  hours  of  the  lectures  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture— 

(Witness). — If  I may  do  so,  I should  like  to  press 
the  point  that  in  the  Return  showing  the  details  of. 
expenditure  and  so  on,  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
a thing. 

2948.  Chairman. — It  was  only  established  this  year  ? 
— Quite  so,  but  the  University  has  been  a long  time 
in  existence. 

2949.  But  Schools  of  Agriculture  were  not  thought 
of  much  in  the  Middle  Ages,  you  know? — No  doubt, 
but  Trinity  is  a little  too  mediaeval.  I think  a little 
more  interest  might  have  been  displayed  at  an  earlier 
period  of  its  history. 

2950.  The  tendency,  if  late,  is  better  than  none,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 


Then  yon  say  there  is  a lack  of  organinsed  had  attended  lectures — that  they  should  have  con- 

faculties? — Yes,*  and  there  is  no  School  of  Education.  tact  with  the  living  mind  of  the  Professor  in  regard 

2952.  You  know  there  is  a Professor  of  Education  ? to  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  studied.  In  con- 

-Yes,  and  he  admits  here  that  he  has  nothing  to  nection  with  the  system  which  Mr.  Culverwell  has 


report,  because  “the  School  is  at  present 
fancy.”! 

2953.  But  he  does  report  something  ? — It  is  a report 
rather  of  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  than  of  what 
he  has  actually  done.  We  believe  that  education  in 
this  country  is  in  a very  backward  condition,  largely 
because  of  the  University  question.  We  should  like 
to  have  all  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  brought  into 
connection  with  higher  education,  so  that  in  those 
schools  all  would  be  in  intimate  contact  with  men  who 


explained  to  be  the  system  of  conducting  the  work  in 
Trinity  College,  I should  like  to  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  a large  amount  of  what  is  called  “grinding”  there 
and  that  in  a Single-College  University,  even  though 
we  had  'a  Catholic  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  say,  or 
of  Ethics,  yet  the  students  would  undoubtedly  be 
tempted — in  fact  I should  go  further  and  say  almost 
by  the  circumstances  invited — to  put  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  grinders  so  as  to  succeed  at  the  Common 
Examination,  and  those  safeguards  that  are  supposed 


tad  , je^ive\  a Chhversity  education— ii  possible  we  to  be  provided  by  the  fact  of  there  being  a Catholic 

should  like  them  to  be  graduates.  And  with  regard  to  Professor  in  that  subject  would  be  in  effect  done  away 

secondary  education,  as  we  have  no  training  colleges  of  with.  We  do  not  like,  I may  also  add,  the  con- 

any  sort,  we  think  it  is  a very  serious  handicap  to  the  cepfion  of  Philosophy  which  provides  for  ail 

development  and  expansion  of  the  country.  Now,  its  wants  by  a single  Professor.  It  may  be,  of  course, 

with  regard  to  the  argument  usually  advanced  against  pressing  the  interpretation  of  words  too  far,  but  it 

Higher  Education,,  that  occurs  to  me  that  the  proposal  of  dual  Chairs 


the  country  is  a poor  country,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  poor  are  Catholic,  and  that  on  that 
account  we  have  not  such  a strong  claim 
to  higher  educational  facilities  as  the  propor- 
tion of  our  population  would  seem  to  imply, 
our  contention  is,  looking  round  at  all  the 
other  Universities,  and  at  what  in  other  countries 
these  have  done  for  their  people,  that  though  the  son 
of  the  labourer  need  not  receive  a University  educa- 


contemplates  a Catholic  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
and  a Non-Catholic  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

and  our  experience,  in  so  far  as  University 
College  is  concerned,  leads  us  to  believe  that  this 
subject  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  even  three 
Professors.  In  University  College,  small  as  it  is,  and 
with  its  opportunities  of  useful  work  very  much  re- 
stricted, we  have  three.  I need  hardly  add  that  the 
subject  of  Philosophy  is  in  Catholic  eyes  a very  i: 


. - , , . — r , “ *»•*** cum.*-  auujcuu  ui  x iiiiosu uuv  is  in  oamouc  eyes  a very  im- 

’ he  must  receive  the  benefits  of  there  being  a portant  one,  next,  I think,  to  Theology  ; and  in  con- 

p oper  University  system  m existence  in  the  country.  nection  with  Theology  I should  be  glad  to  have  an 

^ T ^ ,tr.la,  1,1  Germany,  and  in  opportunity  of  adding  that  we  agree  thoroughly  with 

Belgium  the  development  of  industries.  We  see  the  what  was  said  by  the  Protested  Synod  in  their 

raising  oi  tne  national  life  because  of  the  provision  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for  the  presence  in  a 

2*2®-*"  fwl101!  a?  anatl°hal  concern.  We  think.  University  Institution  of  a Faculty  of  Theology.  It 


University  I 

the  College  which  serves  what  is  only  one-eighth  of  to  ° 

Hon P if  a «^chL££.isC°Pjlian  Pr?tes,tan,t  Popula-  that  there  should  be  no  facility  for  higher  education 
d„lKt',and  ^contend  that  unless  open  to  the  laity  from  which  they  should  be  de- 
are  remedied  we  nyuft?11  \ Education  barred.  It  is  sometimes  said,  or  language  is  used 

dlrv  sffioS  not  nU?  ^av\mferior  ««m-  ™hich  implies,  that  the  clergy  are  interested  in  our 

InLf  ?bsolutely  !n,fen.or-  tat  not  so  ex-  higher  education,  but  that  the  laity  are  not 

" 5 i1“*  I must  respectfully  con- 


“"cei'?.th‘r'»i2ht  be'™.*,.  interested  in  theirs. 

tS  Sd  that.  this,  is  not  the  esse. 


We  are, 


wp  'haavKin.  ir.  ~ j -.,  — * - — -j  ““j  **o  ought  io  be,  quite  anxious  for  the  Divinity 

forward  hv  tVip'Tfpfm-rr,  tv T r 1 J . proposals  put  students  to  have  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  be- 
Sr&a  mS  rirt “ College.  The  coming  cultured  men.  As  regards  the  allegation  that 

higLstl nuAbfr  of  maruA-n  Canse  hf->s  ^ the  friction  wo*ld  arise  if  there  were  two  Catholic  Col- 

come  a Professor  for  evpr  an  ,a  comPeiltyon>  should  be-  leges  in  a Common  University  such  as  the  University 

Sn  rfucatfonal 15  ^defensible  of  Dublin,  whereas  there  would  be  none  in  the  single 

in^ourse  of  time  develop  infn  a PePow’  and  College,  we  think  that  a fortiori  if  the  Catholics  are 

many  such  men  of  cmfAe  Pr°fess°r-there  are  obliged  to  go  into  Trinity  College,  though  they  do  not 
lows  and  Professors  We  (4iie  excellent  Fel-  wish  to  do  so,  the  friction  will  be  still  more  intensified. 

t^individS  w;  nJA  A the  not  to  a*6-  Theie  tas  taen  very  little  friction,  has  there, 

ne  individual.  We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  if  we  re-  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  students  in 
* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176;,  1906.  pages  26,  28. 
t Ibid,  page  78. 
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Trinity  College  ? — But  these  are  very  few  in  numbers, 
and  besides,  these  students  go  in  under  conditions 
under  which  they  are,  and  I believe  ought  to  be,  held 
in  very  friendly  feeling  by  the  Protestants  there. 

2956.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  two  Colleges  were  es- 
tablished, one  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant,  in 
immediate  proximity  to  one  another,  there  might  be 
considerable  friction  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

2957.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  continue  to  keep 
up  the  religious  distinction  between  the  two  Colleges 
would  have  a very  different  effect  to  what  would  be 
the  case  if  both  were  merged  in  one  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact,  I may  put  it  this  way — Trinity  College  qua 
Trinity  College  has  not  made  these  offers  to  us.  On 
the  contrary,  they  come  from  a minority  within  the 
College  ; but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  they  did  come  from  Trinity  College  unanimously, 
the  Catholics,  for  many  reasons,  which,  if  permitted, 

I might  give,  do  not  wish,  and  do  not  see  their  way, 
to  accept  those  proposals 

Chairman. — You  may  assume  that  we  axe  familiar 
with  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  upon 
the  resolution  of  Trinity  College,  forwarded  originally 
to  Cardinal  Cullen  and  afterwards  to  Cardinal  Logue. 
We  know  they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  accept  the 
proposals.  You  may  take  it  that  we  a re  familiar  with 
all  the  history. 

2958.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — But  that  represents  the 
clergy  and  not  the  laity,  which,  I believe,  is  what  you 
are  here  to  speak  about  ? — I think  I have  good  grounds 
for  saying  that,  even  if  the  clergy  did  accept  those 
things,  the  large  'body  of  the  .Catholic  laity  would  not 
go  into  Trinity  College. 

2959.  Chairman.— You  consider  that  they  may  be 
taken  as  one  and  the  same  ? — I think  so  ; we  take  up 
perhaps  a more  advanced  position  than  the  clergy. 

2960.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  presented 
by  Mr.  Symnott  and  Mr.  Fottrell  1 — I do  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  a great  many  assumptions 
made  in  support  of  their  case.  They  appeal  to  the 
example  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Now,  in  all  the 
argument  with  regard  to  Trinity  College  in  relation 
to  the  Catholics  the  matter  has  been  viewed  abstractly. 
It  is  a fallacy  to  which  the  academic  mind,  I may  say, 
is  peculiarly  liable,  to  study  a thing  out  of  relation 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  concrete  case. 

2961.  That  is  rather  hard  upon  the  academic  mind, 
is  it  not  ? — I believe  that  that  is  a common  fallacy, 
and  that  the  academic  mind  often  shows  that  tendency. 

2962.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  highest  class  of 
mind? — This  is  the  defect  of  the  quality. 

2963.  Chairman. — The  abstract  principle  carried  to 
its  extreme? — Quite  so.  I think  if,  as  in  matters  of 
political  philosophy,  we  look  at  the  concrete  cir- 
cumstances there  is  much  in  the  practice  and  in  the 
traditions  of  Trinity  College  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  how  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ire- 
land must  view  the  proposals — I may  appear  to  be 
arguing  in  favour  of  one  of  these  systems  more  than 
another.  Our  Association,  in  order  to  have  a common 
basis  of  agreement,  have  sunk  individual  preferences, 
put  them  aside,  and  we  advocate  equality  for  Catholics 
— Most  of  the  arguments  of  the  Professors  are  based 
upon  the  fallacy  to  which  I have  referred — such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Gwynn,  for  instance.  These  arguments, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  propose  to  penalise 
us  because  we  are  Catholics.  It  is  not  cleri- 
calism we  contend,  but  Catholicism,  that  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  faith  and  morals  can  be 
authoritatively  settled  and  dealt  with  only  by  our 
Bishops.  What  Burke  in.  one  of  his  speeches  calls 
legislating  according  to  fears  and  conjectures  makes  it- 
self very  prominent  here.  These  gentlemen  are  afraid 
that  if  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  were  defeated  upon 
some  ’appeal  they  would  withdraw  all  the  laity  from  the 
College.  That  is  not  an  argument  against  the  two 
College  scheme ; it  is  an  argument  against  the  Catholic 
system,  if  it  is  an  argument  at  all,  but  it  is  really  pro- 
phecy. As  a matter  of  fact,  one  is  at  liberty  to  pro- 
phecy on  the  other  side  as  a retort  to  it — “ I do  not 
believe  a case  would  ever  arise  or  could  ever  arise.” 
In  any  case,  if  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  educa- 
tional facilities  merely  because  that  claim  is  reserved 
for  our  Bishops,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  because  we 
are  Catholics  we  are  to  be  penalised.  We  follow  the 
Bishops,  but  not,  as  is  often  contended,  like  dumb 
driven  cattle.  We  are  Catholics ; we  understand  what 
Catholio  principles  are ; we  assent  to  them,  and  we  as- 
sent to  all  that  is  involved  in  the  recognition  of 
our  Bishops  as  authoritative  judges  on  these  matters. 


We,  therefore,  I may  say,  resent  strongly  the  allega-  London. 

tion  that  a Catholic  who  is  cbedient  to  his  Church  

is  a mian  wanting  in  enlightenment,  and  that  no  one  is  Nor.  7. 1906. 
to  be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  Catholic  unless  he  _ . .. — 
displays  some  hostility  to  the  system  both  of  belief  "llUam. 
and  discipline  in  his  own  Church.  I have  already  g“ge“ 
dealt  with  the  question  in  a small  way  as  to  taking  B P B ^ j_ 
into  account  the  proportion  of  Catholics  in  the  total  ’ 
population.  I think  that  both  men  and  women  should 
have  every  opportunity  for  culture,  especially  those 
who  are  going  into  the  teaching  profession  ; and  so 
long  as  there  are  not  institutions  of  a University  char- 
acter to  which  Catholics  can  resort  and  have  the 
opportunities  when  they  have  gone  there  of  getting 
the  education  they  need,  we  feel  that  we  have  a griev- 
ance that  urgently  calls  for  legislation.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  developed  the  details  of  my  argument,  be- 
cause I wish  to  spare  your  time ; but  there  is  just 
one  point  more,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  dwell  upon 
it,  with  regard  to  the  staff.  It  has  been  said  that 
even  if  we  had  a College  we  could  not  provide  a pro- 
fessorial staff.  Trinity  'College  provides  itself  with  a 
staff  by  examination  from  its  own  Graduates.  I be- 
lieve we  could  do  likewise.  As  a matter  of  fact,  al- 
though it  appear  to  be  (we  may  call  it  so)  tainted 
evidence  as  coming  from  one  of  the  staff  of  University 
College,  I think  we  may  venture  to  claim  that  in  that 
College  we  have  as  regards  mathematics,  pure  and  ap- 
plied, as  regards  science,  and  as  regards  some  other 
subjects,  quite  as  good  a staff  as  any  College  any- 
where. 

2964.  Are  you  yourself  connected  with  the  College  ? 

— I am  a professor  in  University  College,  and  that  is 
why  I say  this  looks  rather  an  inside  and  special  claim. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  my  own  expe- 
rience. When  I went  to  University  College  first  the 
staff  there  was  made  up  of  quite  a large  number  of 
men  who  had  been  distinguished  men  in  the  English 
Universities.  These  men  ‘are  now  dead  ; they  have 
passed  away,  but  their  places  have  'been  taken  by  their 
pupils.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if,  in  the  course  of 
time,  Graduates  of  Trinity  College  may  become  Pro- 
fessors in  the  College  and  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  'be  contended  that 
men  who  have  been  trained  by  Professors  and  who 
have  sat  under  Professors  who  were  quite  as  distin- 
guished as  those  at  Trinity  College,  should  be  regarded 
■as  unfit. 

2965.  What  number  of  students  have  you  at  the 
University  College  of  Dublin  ? — 240,  all  told. 

2966.  You  have  a staff  of  Professors  ? — Yes. 

2967.  How  many  Professors  have  you  ? — I should 
say  that  the  Professors  are  mostly  the, Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  University. 

2968.  And  receive  salaries  as  Fellows  ?— Quite  so. 

I think  there  are  fifteen  Fellow  Professors. 

2969.  Does  not  that  College  form  a sort  of  nucleus 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  and  develop  ? — 

In  respect  of  the  material  institution,  no ; but  apart 
from  its  material  character,  I should  say— -yes.  At 

the  same  time  I do  not  come  here  to  claim  that  the 
settlement  of  the  University  question  should  be  made 
by  something  which  would  appear  to  be  a concession  of 
privileges  to  the  men  at  University  College. 

2970.  You  are  rather  speaking  now  as  an  individual 
than  representing  the  body  of  graduates.  There 
is  one  question  I should  like  to  ask  about  the  College. 

It  has  existed,  has  it  not,  ever  since  the  time  of  Car- 
dinal Newman  ? — Not  as  the  University  College,  but  as 
what  was  called  the  Catholic  University. 

2971.  It  is  now  known  as  University  College  ? — Yes. 

2972.  And  is  in.  close  connection  with  the  Royal 
University  ? — Very  close — so  much  so  that  we  have  a 
hybrid  Bystem  in  the  Royal  University.  The  Royal 
University  is  nominally  an  examining  body,  but  so 
far  as  regards  University  College,  Dublin,  it  is  really 
a teaching  body. 

2973.  Its  Fellowships  are  held  by  Professors  in  the 
College  ? — Yes,  and  only  so  long  as  they  are  Professors. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  the  honour  to  be  a Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Science,  and  as  a Catholic  teacher  of 
Mental  Philosophy  I am  paid  by  the  State. 

2974.  And  you  receive  that  payment  as  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  University  ? — A large  proportion  of  it  xs 
Professor  of  the  University  College,  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  it  as  Examiner  of  the  Royal  University. 

2975.  Does  not  the  existence  of  that  College  suggest 
a mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  by  increasing  and  im- 
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proving  that  College  rather  than  founding  a new  one  ? 
— As  a representative  oE  the  Association 

2976.  I know  that  you  are  tongue-tied,  hut  speak 
for  yourself  for  a moment  if  you  will,  if  I may  sug- 
gest to  you  as  a Professor  of  that  College,  because  you 
are  the  first  Professor  of  the  College  that  we  have  had 
before  us? — You  would  like  me  to  say  what  I consider 
might  be  done? 

2677.  The  question  I put  is  this — Does  not  the  idea 
of  enlarging  and  developing  the  College  seem  to  fur- 
nish an  easy  solution  to  the  difficulty  ? — I believe  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  very  easy.  I believe,  fur- 
thermore, that  whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
creating  a University  institution,  thanks  to  the  exis- 
tence of  that  College,  could  be  utilised,  and  ought  to  be 
utilised — I go  so  far  as  that — in  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  at  the  present  moment  University  Col- 
lege could  not  exist  except  through  its  connection 
with  the  Royal  University. 

2978.  Quite  so.  Supposing  you  give  it  additional 

endowments  and  give  it  a local  habitation  ? — And  sup- 
pose, too,  that  we  widen  its  constitution ; that  would 
be  compatible  with  any  one  of  three  things  (it  seems 
to  me) — namely,  the  cieation  of  a University  for 
Catholics  or  the  creation  of  a second  College  in  Dublin 
University,  or 

2979.  Not  if  it  were  connected  with  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity?— Then  the  Royal  University  should  cease  to 
have  its  character  of  a hybrid  institution. 

2980.  You  know  the  report  of  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission ? — Yes  ; I have  studied  it. 

2981.  It  suggested  a series  of  modifications  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Royal  University.  Supposing  that 
were  carried  into  effect  and  the  University  College  in 
Dublin  were  enlarged  and  developed,  would  not  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  ?— But  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  through  the  circumstances  of  the  Royal 
University,  which  would  remain  after  it  had  been 
converted  into  a teaching  University,  our  freedom  of 
development  would  be  considerably  hampered  by  the 
existence  of  the  Senate  dictating  courses  and  pre- 
scribing books,  and  in  fact,  controlling  the  methods 
of  examination  as  at  the  present  time. 

2982.  You  wish  to  be  autonomous  ? — Quite  so.  We 
believe  that  so  long  as  Qi  een’s  College,  Belfast  (which 
through  historical  circumstances — whether  it  was  in- 
tended or  not  is  another  matter — is  really  a Presby- 
terian institution)  is  a constituent  member  of  the 
Royal  University  we  could  not  have  the  advantages 
which  we  should  have — I speak  now  for  myself — in 
Dublin  University. 

2983  I do  not  quite  see  why  not  ? — In  the  first  place, 
in  Dublin  University,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
there  is  such  a pronounced  Protestant  character  in 
Trinity  College,  that  as  a setoff  to  that,  we  should 
begin  with  a thoroughly  Catholic  tinge. 

2984.  I am  assuming  that  this  College  that  would 
be  developed  has  what  you  call  the  Catholic  tinge 
about  it? — Quite  so.  Then,  as  members  of  the  same 
University,  we  should  share  in  the  University  prizes. 

2985.  Supposing  the  College  of  a Catholic  tinge  were 
connected  with  Dublin,  you  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University, 
if  it  was  only  partly  constituted  by  your  College,  and 
you  would  not  be  autonomous.  In  the  same  way,  if 
you  are  connected  with  the  Royal,  you  would,  no 
doubt,  be  subject  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Royal, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  regard  to  the  curricula  ; but 
why  should  it  be  worse  to  be  connected  with  the 
Royal  than  with  Dublin  ?— I should  suggest  this.  The 
Royal  University  Senate  is  already  in  existence.  It 
has  already  the  claim  of  having  worked  very  well, 
inside  its  limitations,  for  Catholics.  If  we  begin  by 
constituting  a new  College  as  a member  of  Dublin 
University,  Dublin  University,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
ueveloped,  not  radically  transformed ; tut  you  begin 
by  making  a new  Governing  Body,  and  it  is  much 
easier,  ab  imho,  to  make  that  a thorough  educational 
body  than  it  would  be  to  alter  what  already  exists. 

2986.  The  University  of  Dublin  exists  already. 
Yon  would  have  to  alter  that.  Why  is  it  easier  to 
alter  the  University  of  Dublin  than  to  alter  the  Royal 
University  ? — I look  at  this  matter  always  with  regard 
to  the  past  history  of  the  University,  and  I dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  prestige  which  it  has.  It  has 
a prestige  of  long  existence,  which  counts  for  a great 
deal  civicilly.  It  has  acquired  that  through  posi- 
tion and  its  enormous  revenues,  and  it  possesses  these, 
I may  say,  at  the  cost  of  the  Catholic  population  of 


Ireland.  I think  we  have  a right  to  some  share  in 
that. 

2987.  Really,  you  wish  to  get  possession  of  some  of 
the  benefits  of  Dublin? — That  is  one  consideration 
which  ought  to  weigh  with  us. 

2988.  Surely  it  is  more  easy  to  modify  a new  insti 
tution,  like  the  Royal,  than  it  is  to  modify  an  instil 
tution  like  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  has  existed 

as  an  autonomous  body  for  three  hundred  years  ? 

But  if  you  remember * 

2989.  Is  it  not  easier  to  modify  a new  body  like  that 

than  an  old  body  like  Trinity  College  ? — I do  not  think 
that  it  is  a new  body  for  the  purpose  of  that  argu- 
ment. 6 

2990.  Surely  the  Royal  is  a comparatively  new 
body? — But  not  for  the  purposes  of  that  argument 
because  we  are  contending  for  equality.  You  cannot 
give  us  equality  if  we  are  to  be  forcibly  linked  to 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  a composite  system,  while 
the  Episcopalian  Protestants  of  Ireland'  have  their 
own  College,  with  University  powers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  not  be  equality. 

2991.  I cannot  see  why  the  Presbyterians  are  more 
at  variance  with  you  than  the  Episcopalian  Protes- 
tants ?— Historically,  the  Presbyterians  are  much  more 
ut  variance  with  us  than  the  Episcopalian  Protestants. 
Besides,  if  we  accept  as  a final  settlement — we  may 
accept  it  as  a partial  beginning — if  we  are  to  accept 
as  a final  settlement  the  incorporation  of  our  College 
with  the  Royal  University^  there  is  this  to  be  said. 
First,  we,  the  Catholic  community,  have  disparaged 
before  the  public  eyes  the  whole  value,  whatever  it 
was,  of  the  Degrees  which  that  University  conferred. 
We  should  then  inherit  the  odium  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  instrumental  in  breeding  in  regard  to  it. 
Furthermore,  we  should  always  feel  that,  side  by  side 
with,  us,  there  was  a College  exercising  University 
privileges,  whereas  we  were  a mere  constituent  of  a 
second  University,  of  obviously  inferior  status,  be- 
cause of  its  newness,  and  because  of  its  unfortunate 
recent  history.  I believe  there  would  be  no  finality 
about  the  creation  of  a College  for  Catholics,  no  matter 
how  richly  endowed,  if  it  were  put  into  the  Royal 
University. 

2992.  I suppose  you  must  have  a Governing  Body 
for  the  University,  must  you  not? — Yes. 

2993.  And  Trinity  College  would  elect  a certain 
number  on  that  Governing  Body,  I suppose? — Yes. 

2994.  You  would  obtain  an  equality  for  Catholics— 
an  equal  number? — Yes. 

2995.  However  few  the  number  of  Catholic  students 
might  be  in  comparison  ?— Quite  so. 

2996.  Would  that  be  fair? — I think  so,  in  view  of 
the  history.  I always  insist  upon  the  point  that  we 
must  look  at  the  thing  in  its  concrete  fulness.  We 
are  here  practically  beginning  our  career  in  regard  to 
Dublin  University. 

2997.  Supposing  you  have  a Governing  Body  con- 
stituted  °*  Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  how 
would  you  settle  your  curriculum  as  regards 
Philosophy  ? — I hope  very  easily ; because,  having 
distinct  Colleges,  each  College  would  draw  up  its  own 
course. 

2998.  And  each  College  would  examine  separately, 
would  it — Yes,  for  certain  examinations — the  pass 


degrees. 


59.  Then  you  would  require  a University  to  give 
a Degree  not  upon  its  own  examinations,  but  upon  the 
exammatiops  of  its  constituted  Colleges  ? — That  objec- 
tion would  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  doing  what  has 
been  done  at  the  Royal  University.  I hope  you 
will  not  consider  it  egotistical  to  mention  my  own 
case : in  the  examination  for  studentship  I was  ex- 
amined by  a body  of  four.  One  was  Professor  Thomas 
h inlay,  of  University  College ; one  was  Professor  Dr. 
Park,  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; one  was  Professor 
Beare  of  Trinity  College;  and  the  fourth  was  Dr. 
Wilfred  Ward,  of  England.  I attach  more  value  to 
my  success  m that  examination  because  of  that  very 
fact.  I see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  a College,  no  matter 
what  the  University  be  with  which  it  is  connected, 
awarding  its  own  pass  degrees. 

3000.  Does  yonr  experience  in  education  work  in 
Ireland  lead  you  to  think  that  a body  constituted  half 
+ ^*ote?ta:?ts  an(J  half  of  Catholics  would  work  well 
together?— It  does,  undoubtedly. 

3001.  It  would  work  well  ? — It  would  work  well.  I 
have  experience  in  the  Royal  University  in  the  de- 
partment, where  the  strain  was  most  intense.  We 
have  to  examine  candidates  in  mental  and  moral 
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science.  Our  Board  is  partly  Presbyterian  and  Pro- 
testant and  partly  Catholic.  We  have,  I think,  we 
may  fairly  claim,  prevented  the  existence  of  a dead- 
lock, though  many  people  prophetically  expected  that 
would  occur  almost  from  the  beginning. 

3002.  The  Governing  Body  of  the  Royal  work 
smoothly  ? — I do  not  know  about  the  Senate ; I am 
not  a member  of  it.  We  do  not  like  the  Senate 
system  of  government.  If  you  allow  me  to  go  back 
upon  one  of  your  questions — I should  not  regard  that 
mixed  Governing  Body  of  the  Dublin  University  as 
the  body  that  primarily  would  arrange  the  course.  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  having  a Board  of  Studies  for  each 
College,  which  would  submit  its  proposals  to  what  is 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

3003.  Would  you  have  two  Boards  of  Studies? — 
Each  College  would  have  its  own ; and  it  would  be 
for  the  University,  qua  University,  to  see  that  the 
level  of  education  was  kept  up  to  the  desirable  pitch. 
We,  I may  add,  are  not  afraid  of  any  height.  We 
have  faith  enough  in  our  own  people,  and  the  powers 
of  our  own  teachers.  We  think  it  would  be  good  for 
Trinity  College,  in  fact,  to  have  our  College  side  by 
side  with  it.  There  is  a disadvantage  to  the  Episco- 
palian population  if  we  may  express  interest  in  their 
future  as  our  fellow-countrymen — to  our  Episcopalian 
Protestants,  to  some  extent,  that  if  they  are  left  in  a 
University,  which  is  really  a College  University,  they 
have  not  the  benefit  of  competition.  The  Senate 
system  of  the  Royal  University  we  do  not  like,  because 
we  are  not  free  to  select  our  own  courses.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  I object  to  in  regard  to 
Trinity  College,  of  cramming  done  by  grinders.  The 
whole  thing  has  reacted  very  injuriously  on  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a grind- 
ing establishment  in  Belfast  which  has  a very  large 
number  of  pupils  attending  it ; and  I am  afraid,  in 
University  College,  we  are  obliged,  as  Professors,  to 
take  up  this  attitude — I speak  now  for  myself — when 
we  lecture  on  a subject  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  and 
indicate  reading  which  might  be  profitably  done  by 
the  student,  we  do  not  take  into  account  what  i6  likely 
to  be  asked,  on  the  express  ground  that  we  are  not 
crammers,  and  our  students  suffer  in  the  competition. 

3004.  Lord  Chief  Baeon. — I see  at  the  end  of  your 
paper  an  objection  to  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion. I wish  you  to  distinguish  between  a University 
and  a College.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  there 
being  a University  that  is  altogether  undenominational 
and  at  the  same  time  having  affiliated  to  that  certain 
Colleges  that  have,  to  use  your  own  expression,  a tinge 
of  denominationalism  ? — I see  no  difficulty. 

. 3005.  Therefore,  the  objection  that  you  have  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  mixed  education  would  not 
apply  to  having  the  University  of  Dublin  common  to 
the  two  Colleges — the  existing  College  and  the  new 
College  ? — Certainly  not. 

3006.  Take  this  new  College,  and  take  it  not  at  the 
present,  but  in  twenty-five  years  to  come,  when  a 
number  of  students  will  have  passed  through  its 
courses.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  that  College  being  selected  solely  upon 
academic  grounds? — I think  we  go  further.  I can 
speak  for  our  body,  and  sav  we  should  like  to  have 
it  selected  upon  those  grounds  after  twenty-five  years. 

3007.  Solely  upon  academic  grounds? — Solely. 

3007a.  Take  whatever  would  be  the  highest  examina- 
tion in  the  University  to  which  it  was  attached,  be  it 
a Moderatorship  examination  or  a Fellowship  ex- 
amination, would  you  have  any  objection  to  a pro- 
vision that  no  person  should  be  elected  as  a member 
of  that  Governing  Body  that  had  not  received  the 
highest  honours  in  that  highest  examination? — I 
would  not  insist  upon  the  point  of  “ highest  honours.” 

3008.  Let  me  take  it  with  regard  to  Trinity  College, 
with  which  we  are  more  acquainted.  Would  you  have 
any  objection  that  it  should  be  a condition  precedent 
to  a person  obtaining  a seat  on  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  new  College  that  his  degree  should  be  equal  to  the 
degree  of  u Senior  Moderator  in  Trinity  College? — 
That  is,  a First  Honour  Degree,  is  it  not  ? 

3009.  It  is ; it  is  a first-class  degree  ? — I scarcely 
know  that  we  go  so  far  as  that.  I think  it 
would  be  sufficient  that  he  was  a Graduate  of  the 
University.  I should  add,  however,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  our  Association  would  like  to  have  the  new 
College,  if  such  were  created,  in  connection  with  local 
representative  bodies.  We  should  see  no  difficulty  in 
having,  say,  two  representatives  of  the  local  municipal 
authorities. 


3010.  You  are  not  in  favour,  then,  of  the  members 
of  a Governing  Body  being  elected  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  academic  merit? — Personally  I am.  I 
answered  you  yes,  but  I should  have  said  on  my  own 
account  individually. 

3011.  It  is  really  your  own  opinion  that  I am  ask- 
ing, because  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  opinions 
that  you  were  sent  here  to  represent.  I take  it  that 
you  stated  this  to  Sir  Edward  Fry,  but  I wanted  to 
try  to  get  it  from  your  own  inner  consciousness,  and 
see  if  it  agrees  with  mine.  Do  not  you  think 
academic  merit  is  the  chief  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  constitution  of  a Governing  Body? — I think  so. 
As  it  is  an  academic  Council,  there  should  be  an 
academic  qualification. 

3012.  And  could  not  a College  itself  say  that  one 
of  the  best  modes  of  testing  academic  merit  is  by 
having  passed  with  the  highest  honours  in  the  ex- 
amination of  its  own  University  ? — Quite  so  ; that 
would  determine  the  highest  qualification.  The  only 
thing  that  I stopped  short  of  was  that  as  between  two, 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a first-class  honours  man  and 
the  other  a second-class  honours  man,  there  might  be  a 
question  of  capacity  for  government  which  I conceive 
might  be  possessed  by  the  man  who  had  an  inferior 
honour  to  the  other.  I do  not  think  that  a mere  pass- 
ing of  an  examination  with  distinction  is  indicative 
of  the  possession  of  administrative  capacity. 

3013.  I am  asking  of  it  only  as  a condition  pre- 
cedent. I do  not  say  that  he  should  be,  elected,  that 
he  should  be  a member  of  a Governing  Body ; but  that 
no  one  should  be  a member  of  the  Governing  Body 
that  had  not  passed  that  examination  ? — That  had 
not  passed  that  examination,  I quite  agree.  That 
would  be  my  own  individual  feeling. 

3014.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  by  the 
Chairman  in  reference  to  a greater  number  of  the 
Professors  or  members  of  the  Governing  Body  ul- 
timately becoming  Protestant? — Yes. 

3015.  If  the  nomination  to  the  Governing  Body  was 
to  depend  largely  upon  academic  merit,  would  you.  be 
quite  prepared  to  accept  that  irrespective  of  religion 
altogether  ? — I understand  that  you  speak  now  of  what 
would  be  the  case  after  twenty-five  years. 

3016.  I do,  entirely? — I would  answer  yes  to  that. 

3017.  That  you  would  be  prepared  to  accept  that  7 — 
Quite.  I have  no  fear  that  after  twenty-five  years  the 
College  would  cease  to  lose  the  character  it  began 
with. 

3018.  I see  that  your  Society  was  instituted  not 
quite  three  years  ago — 1903? — Quite  so. 

3019.  I suppose  that  since  that  time  you  have  been 

able  to  ascertain  pretty  well  the  general  feeling  of 
lay  Catholics  in  reference  to  higher  education? — I 
may  say  I think  I have.  I have  had  communica- 
tions from  Graduates  who  refused  to  be  members  of 
our  Association,  and  I am  aware  of  what  their  feel- 
ings are.  Some  of  them  refused  because  we  had 
Graduates  of  Trinity  College  on  our  Committee,  and 
they  feared  that  that  indicated  a desire  to  advocate 
going  into  Trinity  College  as  it  is.  Others  objected 
that  as  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University,  including 
myself,  figured  prominently  on  the  Committee  it  might 
develop  into  our  being  an  Association  for  advocating 
attachment  to  the  University 

3020.  I do  not  think  you  appreciate  my  question. 
Have  you  generally  become  acquainted  with  the  lay 
Catholic  opinion  upon  this  subject  ?— I believe  so. 

3021.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent lay  Catholic  opinion,  to  a certain  extent,  in- 
dependent of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  opinion?— I 
believe  it  is  independent,  without  putting,  in  the 
qualification,  “to  a certain  extent.”  I believe  that 
those  who  are  most  interested— I mean  interested  in 
the  sense  of  being  enthusiastic  about  promoting  a 
settlement— do  so  altogether  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  also  desire  it. 

3022.  It  has  been  represented  in  the  papers  before 

us,  that,  to  a certain  extent,  the  lay  Catholics  are 
following  the  ecclesiastical  lead.  Are  you  yourself 
aware  of  that  ?— I am  aware 

3023  That  there  is  an  independent  opinion  upon 
the  part  of  lay  Catholics  ?— Most  certainly. 

3024.  I suppose  you  are  not  old  enough  to  remember 
the  meeting  of  18707—1  am  not,  unfortunately. 

3025.  How  far  back  does  your  recollection  go?— 1 

went  to  University  College  about  1884 

3026.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
continuous  and  developing  opinion  of  lay  Catholics 
during  that  entire  period? — I believe  that  m recent 
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years,  thanks  largely  to  the  inside  acquaintance  of  so 
many  Catholics  with  the  Royal  University,  that  the 
feeling  has  become  very  acute,  and  that  even  if  our 
ecclesiastics  were  not  anxious  to  alter  the  existing 
state  of  things,  there  is  a general  body  of  the  laity 
who  would  insist  upon  fuller  facilities  being  provided. 
I do  not  suggest  any  hostility  or  any  friction  of  any 
kind  between  the  Ecclesiastical  leaders  and  our  laity. 
I believe  we  are  at  one. 

3027.  "What  I mean  to  say  is — aie  the  two  opinions 
independent,  one  is  not  simply  following  the  other,  it 
is  an  independent,  reasoned  opinion? — Quite  so.  I 
believe  that  even  in  the  impossible  event  of  _ the 
Catholic  Ecclesiastics  withdrawing  from  the  Univer- 
sity movement  altogether,  that  the  laity  would  persist 
in  their  demand.  I am  quite  convinced  that  that  is 


3028.  Assuming  for  a moment,  as  I think  I can 
assume,  that  there  must  be  an  additional  College 
founded  of  the  character  suggested  by  the  Robertson 
Commission — without  reference  to  the  University  with 
which  it  is  to  be  affiliated — assuming  that  a College, 
with  a tinge  of  Catholic  opinion,  is  to  be  founded,  and 
that  the  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  existing  Royal  University,  or  with  the  existing 
University  of  Dublin,  can  you  say  what  is  the  opinion 
amongst  lay  Catholics  as  to  which  University  it  should 
be  affiliated  with? — So  far  as  I am  acquainted  with 
lay  opinion,  I believe  that  the  Royal  University  is 
viewed  with  strong  dislike  by  the  laity. 

3029.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  they  rather  con- 
demn it  ? — Undoubtedly  ; on  the  ground  of  its  being 
what  I called  a little  while  ago  a hybrid  institution. 
It  is  a University  and  not  a University.  ‘We  feel 
particularly  aggrieved  from  the  fact  that,  as  Catholics 
in  the  various  Colleges  that  compete  for  its  Degrees, 
and  more  especially  in  University  College,  we  are 
forced  into  this  thing.  We  feel,  in  fact,  if  I may  use 
the  illustration,  like  Siamese  twins,  one  of  whom  is 
full  of  vitality  and  the  other  is  paralysed,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  move  as  one. 

30o0.  Am  I right  in  saying  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware  of  Catholic  lay  opinion,  it  will  be  satisfied  only 
by  the  new  College  being  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Dublin? — I could  not  say  “only”  but  I can  say 
most  certainly  that  it  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  I am  quite 
sure  that  we  would  all  be  unanimous  in  accepting  that 
solution.  I do  not  say  that  we  all  advocate  it,  ‘but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  all  would  assent  to  it. 

303L  And  would  be  satisfied  with  it  as  a final 
settlement  to  the  question  ? — As  a final  settlement  to 
the  question  once  and  for  all. 

3032.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a great  desire 
amongst  lay  Catholics  to  draw  together  as  closely  as 
they  can  the  bond  of  friendship  between  Catholic 
youths  and  Protestant  youths  ?— That  is  so. 


3033-  And  are  they  of  opinion  that  a scheme  by 
which  Catholic  youths  would  he  able  to  compete  with 
Protestant  youths  would  tend  to  assuage  the  present 
unpleasant  feelings  which  exist  between  the  youths  of 
the  separate  religions  ?— It  would  put  an  end  to  all 
religious  animosity,  I believe,  because  it  would  allay  the 
grievances  from  which  a great  deal  of  that  animosity 
arises,  and  which  inevitably  exists,  because  we  feel  the 
grievance  so  keenly.  We  are  shut  out  from  the  higher 
positions  in  our  own  country  on  the  alleged  grounds 
that  there  are  no  educated  Catholics.  We  “believe  that 
what  m meant  in  that  case  by  “educated  Catholics” 
are  Cathohcs  whose  degrees  are  from  the  University  of 
Dubbn ; in  fact,  I am  of  opinion  that  successive  Chief 
Secretaries,  in  considering  whether  a Catholic  candi- 
date for  a high  position  is  sufficiently  educated  or  not 
look  largely  to  whether  he  is  a graduate  of  Dublin 
University  or  not.  Being  a graduate  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity means  being  an  educated  Catholic  to  them 
for  that  purpose. 

3034.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  earlier  the  age  at 
which  Catholic  youths  become  acquainted  with  Pro- 
testant youths,  and  become  friends  with  them  the 
more  these  religious  differences  will  be  assua4d?— 
On  the  condition  always  that  the  ways  in  which  they 
so  become  intimate  were  not  conditions  that  really 
indicated  a grievance  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
— Ohf‘yesam  snggesting  tiat  the  eq^ty  is  perfect? 


3036.  That  there  was  the  one  College  with  the  Pr 
testant  tinge,  and  that  there  was  the  other  Colta 
with  a Catholic  tinge,  that  the  young  men  of  seve- 
teen  and  eighteen,  the  year  after  they  entered  tho 


Colleges,  would  meet  one  another  at  examinations 
would  meet  one  another  in  their  games,  and  know  one 
another  in  the  same  way  as  men  in  professional  life 
know  those  in  their  own  profession? — It  is  no 
part  of  the  Catholic  demand  that  we  should  be 
kept  in  separate  camps,  with  no  intercourse  of  any 
kind  between  the  growing  Protestant  youths  and  the 
growing  Catholic  youths.  We  merely  demand  that  a 
grievance  which  accentuates  our  religious  different 
should  be  removed.  That  being  removed,  we  welcome 
this  free  intercourse  which  you  have  described. 

3037.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  country  as  tending  to  assuage  those  dreadful  re- 
ligious differences  which  have  been  the  curse  of  Ire- 
land so  long  as  anybody  can  remember  ? — Quite  so ; it 
would  be  a national  gain,  undoubtedly. 

3038.  One  more  question.  If  there  were  two 
Colleges  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  course  you 
would  be  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  Uni- 
versity prizes  that  would  be  common  to  both? — Quiie 

3039.  And  there  you  would  have  competition  between 
the  two  Colleges? — Quite  so,  at  that  stage. 

3040.  Would  not  you  be  of  opinion  that,  as  in 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  should  be  some  Uni- 
versity Lectures  as  distinct  from  College  Lectures 

University  Lectures  that  the  students  could  all  attend 
in  common? — The  University  being  a place,  as  it  is 
described,  for  religion,  learning,  and  research,  what 
I consider  to  be  distinctive  University  work  would  be 
exactly  as  you  describe. 

3041.  Therefore,  although  there  might  be  something 
of  a distinctive  course  in  each  College  you  would  con- 
template that  ultimately  at  the  degree  there  would  be 
one  common  examination  for  the  students  of  both 
Colleges  ? — For  honour  degrees  and  University  prizes. 

3042.  In  reference  to  the  questions  you  have  been 
asked  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  University 
examination  in  philosophy,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  two  different  systems  in  philosophy  are  taught, 
one  the  scholastic  system  and  the  other  which,  for 
distinction’s  sake  I will  call  the  modem  system,  do 
you  see  any  difficulty  in  their  being  a University  ex- 
amination under  those  circumstances? — I think  not. 
I see  no  difficulty  even  in  University  Lectures  which 
might  be  attended. 

3043.  I will  first  refer  to  the  University  examina- 
tions, as  that  is  said  to  be  the  difficulty  upon  this 
point.  There  is,  as  I know  you  are  aware,  in  the 
Royal  University  a Studentship  in  Mental  Science?— 
There  is. 

3044.  And  in  the  courses  for  that  mental  science 
you  have  two  independent  systems  of  philosophy, 
the  scholastic  system  and  the  modern  system  ? — We 
have,  but  I may  add  they  are  not  examined  with 
absolute  separation— they  are  not  in  water-tight  com- 
partments. 

3045.  I am  aware  of  that  ?— As  a matter  of  fact  no 
Catholic  candidate  ever  approaches  the  examination 
for,  say  a studentship,  who  has  not  read  himself  up 
in  modern  philosophy. 

3046.  And  no  student  in  another  College  would  ap- 
proach it  without  having  knowledge  in  both  ? — Unfor- 
tunately that  is  not  so.  In  order  to  win  one  of  these 
distinctions,  and  to  secure  a very  high  place  in  the 
competition,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  students 
to  be  familiar  with  even  the  latest  thought.  I speak 
now  of  an  examination  like  the  Studentship  or  the 
Junior  Fellowship  examination.  We  are  debarred, 
however,  from  asking  a non-Catholic  candidate  any 
questions  whatsoever  with  regard  to  even  the  history 
of  mediasval  thought,  because  it  is  no  part  of  his 
course  ; he  is  not  expected  to  take  it. 

3047.  I pass  now  from  the  course  in  the  Royal  to  a 
course  there  might  be  in  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
it  a second  Coflege.  Without  going  into  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  courses  of  philosophy,  if  there 
he  a distinction  between  them,  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  a student  defending  one  theory  and  opposing 
another  in  examination? — 'None  whatever. 

3048.  And  therefore,  although  there  may  be 
different  spheres  of  thought,  as  there  always  must  be 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
framing  a proper  competitive  examination  and  ascer- 
taining the  merits  of  the  men,  no  matter  what  their 
independent  view  may  be? — Quite  so.  I contend  that 
we  ha,ve  solved  that  difficulty  in  the  Royal  University. 
I believe  we  have  done  substantial  justice.  I know 
that  in  the  higher  examinations  it  has  always  been 
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admitted  by  all  the  examiners  concerned  that  the  best 
men  win,  as  we  say. 

3049.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Taking  up  one  or  two 
points  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  referred  to,  supposing 
you  got  the  two  Colleges  and  University  that  you 
want  to  establish,  may  I ask  you  to  tell  us  how  you 
would  set  about  the  task  of  arranging  for  teaching  in 
addition  to  the  College  teaching  ? — Do  you  mean  about 
manning  the  new  College  ? 

3050.  No,  about  manning  the  University  teaching 
as  distinct  from  the  College  teaching? — I must  say 
that  I have  not  thought  out  that  detail,  but  I should 
say  that  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  what- 
ever it  would  be,  should  have  the  appointment  of  the 
Professors  for  the  work,  but  of  course,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  should  be  a consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  men  who  are  members  of  the  Colleges. 

3051.  You  would  select  the  University  teachers  out 
of  the  College  teachers  ? — Not  necessarily,  but  I should 
say  that  preference  should  be  given,  because  I would, 
allow  in  the  Honours  Examination  the  candidate  to 
be  examined  by  his  own  Professor. 

3052.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,,  call  the 
teacher  in  the  College  the  tutor,  and  the  University 
teacher  the  Professor.  You  would  have  him  examined 
by  his  College  tutor? — Yes,  and  have  him  examined 
in  the  presence  of  others. 

3053.  So  that  you  would  make  the  examination  a 
College  matter  with  an  external  examiner  ? — As  far  as 
regards  pass  degrees..  Then  in  respect  of  Univer- 
sity prizes,  honours,  degrees,  and  so  on,  I thought  in 
order  to  enable  the  candidate  to  show  himself  to  the 
best  advantage  he  should  be  examined  orally,  as  a 
direct  examination  at  least,  by  his  own  tutor.  In 
that  way  the  tutor  of  each  College  would  come  into 
the  University  examination  work. 

3054.  But  again  with  the  supervision  of  an  external 
examiner? — Quite  so,  and  therefore  the  University 
Professor  would  also,  I should  say,  be  a member  of  the 
Examining  Board. 

3055.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a tutor  of  the 
College,  assuming  my  nomenclature,  being  appointed 
a University  Professor — we  will  say  one  of  the  men  at 
Trinity  College  is  appointed  a University  Professor. 
Do  you  think  that  then  he  ought  to  give  up  his  tutor- 
ship ? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  I must 
confess  that  I have  not  considered  that. 

3056.  It  would  become  very  vital  when  we  come  to 
the  point  as  to  how  the  thing  is  to  work,  for  this 
reason,  that  if  you  appoint  a man  in  Trinity  College 
as  a Professor,  if  you  have  no  external  rooms  pro- 
vided for  him,  there  might  be  objections  to  your 
students  coming  to  hear  his  lectures  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege?— Not  at  all.  There  is  no  Catholic  objection  to 
that.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  Germany  it  is  very 
frequently  done. 

3057.  Then  may  I put  it  generally  that  you  regard 
the  Professorial  staff  of  the  University  as  persons 
appointed  partly  from  and  partly  not  from  the  College 
as  it  is,  and  there  should  be  free  intercommunication 
between  the  Colleges  ? — I desire  such  inter-communica- 
tion. I think  that  would  be  one  advantage  gained 
by  the  two  Colleges.  There  is  no  reason  why  if  one 
College  had  a very  distinguished  Professor  in  a sub- 
ject who  was  commonly  regarded  as  a better  man  than 
the  Professor  of  the  other  College — I see  no  reason 
why  for  that  subject  the  students  on  one  College 
might  not  go  to  the  other. 

3058.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  es- 

tablish a neutral  place,  a house  and  buildings  distinct 
from  the  College  buildings  in  which  University  lec- 
tures should  alone  be  given? — For  the  work  of  prac- 
tical examinations 

3059.  That  is  another  _ matter.  I am  talking  of 
teaching — I do  not  see  any  necessity  for  any  institu- 
tion other  than  the  two  Colleges. 

3060.  Let  me  put  it  quite  frankly:  how  does  that 
differ  from  mixed  teaching? — It  does  not  differ  from 
mixed  teaching.  It  is  the  type  of  mixed  teach- 
ing which  I may  describe  as  the  acceptable.  It  is 
not  the  mixed  teaching  which  we  could  not  accept. 
I purposely  drew  the  Chairman’s  attention  to  this, 
that  when  we  speak  at  the  end  of  our  Memoran- 
dum about  denominational  education  it  is  to  have, 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  distinction  between 
denominationalism,  which  is  sectarian  and  denomi- 
nationalism,  which  may  be  legally  or  by  the  operation 
of.  law  in  denominationalism,  I think  that  if  our 
grievance  were  got  rid  of,  if  we  had  University 
Professors  on  certain  subjects,  as  I have  indicated 
there  is  no  reason  why  a Catholic  should  not  go  to 
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a distinguished  lecturer  on  Classics  or  Mathematics 
or  a Protestant  not  go  to  certain  lectures  in  our 
College. 

3061.  May  I take  one  other  point.  You  have  not, 

I think,  at  the  Catholic  University  a Physical  Labo- 
ratory up  to  modern  requirements? — We  have  not. 

3062.  And  they  have  quite  lately  had  provided  a 
new  Physical  Laboratory  at  Trinity  College? — In  the 
past  few  years.  It  was  not  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  but  by  the  generosity  of  outside  donors. 

3063.  In  the  case  of  a subject  like  that,  where  very 
expensive  appliances  are  required,  would  you  be  con- 
tent that  the  bulk  of  the  laboratory  teaching  in 
Physics  should  be  done  in  Trinity  College? — I think 
that  if  we  had  a College  we  ought  for  the  sake  of, 
let  us  call  it  convenience  and  appearance,  to  have  what- 
ever College  equipment  the  other  College  has.  If, 
however,  you  took  special  equipment  from  Trinity 
College  as  the  possession  of  Trinity  College,  and 
treated  it,  say,  like  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
as  a University  possession,  that  would  be  another 
thing. 

3064.  That  might  be  done  at  once  by  making  the 
Trinity  College  Professor  of  Physics  the  University 
Professor  of  Physics? — No.  I think  it  would  be  first 
done  by  making  the  private  equipment  of  Trinity 
College  the  possession  of  the  University  as  such. 

3065.  Provided  those  difficulties  are  got  over,  you 
would  not  object  to  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  being 

f'ven  by  a Protestant? — As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
rofessor  of  Physics  in  University  College,  of  whom 
we  are  very  proud,  is  a Presbyterian. 

3066.  If  it  is  necessary  to  duplicate  all  the  teaching 
in  the  one  College  and  the  other,  if  you  have  a labora- 
tory for  one  and  another  laboratory  for  the  other  of 
the  same  size,  the  expense  would  be  enormous? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3067.  But  you  would  be  prepared  to  get  over  that 
by  taking  such  subjects  out  of  the  College  range  and 
putting  mem  within  the  University  range? — I would 
not  take  any  subject  out  of  the  College  range ; I 
would  take  the  provision  for  the  University  teaching 
of  the  subject,  such  as  these  costly  instruments,  from 
ranking  as  the  private  possession  of  a College  and 
make  them  University  property.  It  would  then  be  a 
matter  of  arrangement  for  lecture  purposes  as  to 
where  the  University  lectures  should  be  given  for  the 
employment  of  those  instruments. 

3068  Do  you  mean  that  the  instruments  should  bo 
sent  from  one  College  to  another  ? — No ; I mean  that 
the  one  staff  should  not  be  the  staff  for  both  Colleges. 
I do  not  conceive  how  that  could  be  made  to  work. 

3069.  You  think  the  teaching  staff  would  have  to 
be  duplicated? — Yes,  of  the  Colleges. 

3070.  Do  you  know  a laboratory  which  is  under  the 
control  of  two  different  independent  heads? — There  is 
a small  laboratory  belonging  to  the  Royal  University. 

3071.  It  must  be  a small  one? — It  is  a small  one, 
and  that  is  part  of  our  grievance.  Professor 
M'Clelland,  who  is  a very  distinguished  student 
of  the  Royal  University,  and  a Presbyterian 
in  religion- — he  is  also  a prize  winner  of  Cam- 
bridge University  for  research — has  made  use  of 
the  laboratory  at  the  Royal  University  buildings,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  doing  research  work  there  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  our  recent  most  brilliant  stu- 
dents, Mr.  Hackett.  That  is  a case  of  a laboratory 
which  is  University  property,  and  yet,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  Colleges  that  are  concerned  in  the  employ- 
ment of  it,  there  are  several. 

3072.  I take  it  you  have  already  said  that  you  hold 
that  certain  subjects  should  be  taught  by  University 
officials  as  distinct  from  College  officials? — Yes,  but 
not  in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  no  provision  in  the 
College  itself  for  teaching  the  students  of  that  College 
in  those  subjects.  For  instance,  to  take  the  subject  in 
which  I am  most  concerned,  I should  not  allow  at  all 
that  it  would  meet  our  case  if  there  were  a University 
Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  no  College  tutor  of 
Metaphysics  in  the  Catholic  College.  Common  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  University  of  Bonn.  There 
there  is  a Professor  of  Theology  who  is  a Catholic,  a 
Professor  of  Theology  who  is  a Protestant,  and  there 
is  a Professor  of  Catholic  Philosophy.  In  that  case 
he  is  a University  professor,  but  the  students  who 
attend  his  lectures  come  from  a gymnasium  or  school 
in  which  they  have  been  thoroughly  prepared.  I con- 
ceive, too,  that  in  the  case  of  our  Catholic  College,  we 
should  have  an  efficient  staff  of  University  lecturers, 
or  tutors  (as  you  call  them  for  convenience)  to  whom 
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the  men  could  go.  I urged  this  difficulty.  I sug- 
gested, as  an  argument  against  the  single  College 
University,  that  there  would  be  recourse  to  grinders, 
and  that  in  fact  the  men  most  susceptible  to  injurious 
influence  would  just  be  the  men  who  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  grinders,  and  while  we  should  ostensibly 
have  taken  precautions  for  guarding  the  faith  of  our 
Catholic  students,  we  should,  by  the  operation  of  that 
system,  be  bringing  them  into  the  danger  we  are  so 
careful  to  keep  them  from.  I should,  therefore,  have 
a University  Professor  in  Philosophy,  but  also  claim 
to  have  a proper  School  of  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic 
College. 

3073.  In  the  case  of  a subject  like  philosophy,  where 
elaborate  appliances  are  not  necessary,  that,  of  course, 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  I want  to  get  you  to  tell 
me  your  opinion  about  the  scientific  part,  because  that 
is  the  one  I am  most  interested  in.  In  the  scientific 
side  of  University  work,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  claim 
that  you  should  have  two  laboratories,  practically 
identical,  with  two  separate  staffs? — I believe  there 
should  be  two  College  staffs,  because  there  are  certain 
scientific  subjects  that  I am  rather  anxious  to  have 
Catholic  professors  of. 

3074.  Chairman. — Two  staffs  and  one  laboratory  ? — 
That  would  be  possible  as  I conceive  it.* 

3075.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  what  the 
subjects  are  in  which  you  think  it  necessary  to  have 
a double  arrangement  ? — There  are  medical  and 
scientific  subjects,  subjects  that  constitute  what  we 
call  the  anthropological  sciences.  I think  the  danger 
is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  I 
should  be  prepared  to  find  that  our  authorities  would 
not  be  so  insistent  to-day  as  they  might  have  been, 
say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  on  that  point. 

3076.  And  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a double  arrangement  in  physics,  biology,  and  meta- 
physics ?— Certainly,  I think  so  in  metaphysics,  but 
not  in  physics,  but,  of  course,  I cannot  offer  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  that,  I am  not,  unfortunately, 
a scientist.  But,  as  regards  biology,  yes,  because  that 
is  a subject  which  could  be  taught  in  such  a way,  just 
like  metaphysics,  as  to  undermine  the  student’s  re- 
ligion. 

3077.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— And  chemistry?— I do 
not  think  chemistry  is  at  all  controversial. 

3078.  Dr.  Jackson.— I confess  I thought  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  providing 
professorial  lectures  which  would  be  approved 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants  alike, 
and  that  then  the  College  would  supply  such 
special  teaching  as  might  be  necessary.  I 
gather  that,  in  your  opinion,  in  at  least  the  sub- 
jects that  you  named,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
double  arrangement  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 
But  let  me  make  this  supposition.  Suppose  the  Pro- 
fessor were  not  only  a man  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
reputation,  but  also  a Catholic,  I do  not  see  then  that 
the  duplication  would  be  necessary,  for,  I surmise,  the 
Protestants  would  not  object  to  him  because  he  was  a 
Catholic,  and.  the  Catholics  being  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  his  scientific  attainments  and  abilities,  could 
nave  no  difficulty  either. 

3079.  Chairman. — It  would  be  a duplication  if  one 
of  the  professors  was  a . Protestant,  and  not  if  he 
were  a Catholic?— If  it  were  possible  to  raise  the 
religious  difficulty,  I think  it  would  be  unfortunate. 
Of  course,  as  I said,  I cannot  speak  authoritatively 
on  that,  because  I have  not  a sufficiently  intimate 
Knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  know  precisely  where  they 
could  be  brought  into  collision  with  faith 

308°  Dr.  Douglas  Hvde.— Would  the  Catholic 
Graduates  Association  be  better  pleased  to  have  a 
•econd  College  inside  of  Dublin  University,  or  to  see 
a separate  University  established  in  Dublin  which 

£rytbCrp»^ndp?_"J°^  Wt!  ob?erve  that  if  1 answer 
for  the  Catholic  Graduates  I make  them  do  what  they 

a^on^f^0  d°-1D  DnuKn-  They  are  in  favour  °f 

3081  V2^0US  !wmes  that  fPve  ns  equality. 

3081,  You  consider  that  a second  College  inside 
Dublin  University  would  give  you  equality  f-Yes,  I 

•St’s?  m?  sjs^^rjssn 

SfibS  S°rk,_I  “ “tcl1  »i“* 

3083.  A separate  University  ?— What  we  call  > 

University  for  Catholics?  CaU  * 

3084.  I call  it  a national  University  ?— A national 

University,  if  you  like.  Dal 

3085.  The  Catholic  Graduates  have  never  expressed 


. Note  frj  Witness  Two  College  Staffs  - and  for  certain  Special 


any  preference  for  one  over  the  other? Quite  ba- 

but  if  there  were  a possibility  that  the  dominant 
practicable  scheme  of  the  moment  were  one  of  these 
rather  than  the  other,  we  prefer  to  give,  so  far  as  it 
is  worth,  our  whole-hearted  support  to  the  realiu 
tion  of  that  scheme. 

3086.  Whichever  you  think  would  go,  in  fact  ? Yea. 

3087.  Why  do  you  object  so  violently  to  the  refer 

mation  of  Trinity  College  that  has  been  put  forward 
by  the  reformers  inside  Trinity  College? — The  first 
thing  is  that  it  does  not  give  us  equality.  We  look 
as  I put  it,  to  the  concrete  case.  There  is  a great 
number  of  traditions  in  Trinity  College.  We  hear  from 
various  authorities  that  the  atmosphere  of  a College 
is  provided  by  the  students.  I do  not  believe  that  thatis 
so.  I venture  to  express  disagreement  with  that  be- 
cause we  have  to  look  to  what  colours  the  student’s 
mind  itself  as  a factor ; and  I believe  the  existence  of 
certain  material  things  and  the  presence  of  a certain 
type  of  Professor  and  so  on  in  an  institution  helps  to 
create  the  atmosphere.  * 

3088.  You  believe  that  either  under  a fresh  National 
University  or  under  a second  College  inside  Dublin 
University  the  people  who  would  attened  that  College 
would  tend  to  produce  a different  type  of  educated 
man  from  that  produced  at  present?— I believe  bo 
As  Dean  Bernard  says,  our  ideals  would  be  different' 
but  I think  he  means  to  imply  that  our  educational 
ideals  would  be  lower.  I do  not  agree  that  that  is  so 
while  I do  say  that  our  ideals  would  be  to  a great 
extent  different. 

3089  jfn  what  way  would  the  type  of  man  that 
would  be  educated  in  this  College  differ  from  the  type- 
that  is  educated  in  Trinity  College  to-day  ?— I think 
as  you  yourself  called  it  a national  institution,  it 
would  be  more  distinctively  Irish. 

3090.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  for  instance,  with  a 
University  on  whose  medals  the  head  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  stamped  as  a College  honour  ?— Do  you  mean 

the  students  be  willing  to  accept  that  medal? 

3091.  Yes? — They  accept  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm  irrespective  of  what  the  superscription  is. 

3092.  I understand  that  you  object  to  appointing 

bellows  in  any  other  way  than  by  examination?— I 
am  sorry  if  I gave  that  impression.  On  the  contrary, 
I applaud  the  proposal  to  leave  it  open  to  have  a 
man  appointed  not  because  of  the  mere  score  of  marks 
that  he  has  made,  but  with  regard  to  his  general 
merit.  ° 

3093.  Then  I misunderstood  you?— I am  afraid  I 
gave  you  a wrong  impression.  What  I did  point  out, 
was  that  were  Catholics  forced  to  go  into  a single 
College  University  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  that 
this  excellent  reform  accompanied  their  entrance,  there- 
would  be  room  for  just  what  I do  not  wish  to  see, 
allegations  of  corruption  or  unfairness  in  the  selection 
of  Fellows. 

3094.  I am  afraid  I did  not  understand  you? — I 
meant  that  if  those  two  reforms,  which  are  proposed 

v f , same  body,  that  certain  inducements 

should  be  held  out  to  bring  Catholics  into  Trinity 
College,  Trinity  College  remaining  the  single  College 
of  the  University,  and  along  with  that  (what  I 
heartily  endorse)  a better  method  of  getting  the  pro- 
fessona1  staff  created  for  Trinity  College  itself,  if 
noth  those  things  were  done  simultaneously,  that  this 
religious  animosity,  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  be 
0t’  a . . ,s  copfiict  from  bringing  education  into 
beintensified^  *,0^ca*  and  religi°us  warfare,  would 

3095.  In  a reformed  Trinity  you  would  have  your 
b eUows  elected  by  examination  ?— Not  necessarily.  I 
advocate  what  is  put  forward  here  on  behalf  of  the 
re  orming  body.  They  should  have  either  one  or  two 
processes  either  by  examination,  if  the  Governing 
Body  so  choose,  or  by  election.  I object  altogether  to 
a man  becoming  a Professor  for  ever  merely  through 

FeU(™s¥P-  1 allow  him  to  hold 

his  fellowship  as  it  is  suggested  here  for  a certain 
^ u“~fr  years  in  which  he  would-  have  ample 

opportunity  of  showing  whether  or  not  he  wae  the 
stuff  to  make  a Professor  of.  Once  he  had  been  ap- 
a Professor  I would  appoint  him  for  life. 
meSa.rd  to  fees>  do  y°u  think  the  fees  in 
the  existing  Trinity  College  are  too  high  ?— That  is 
another  of  our  objections  to  going  into  a single 
University,  beoause  we  wish  to  have  what  I 
may  style  for  convenience  a democratic  institution, 
one  for  the  people,  and  while  I said  that  we  do  not 
labourer's^6  extending  University  Degrees  to  the 


reiearch  work, 


we  do  contemplate  the  extension  of  the 
University  Laboratory.  See  answer ;3105- 
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Tsenefits  of  there  being  University  education  in  our 
country  to  the  labourer’s  son.  Furthermore,  if  he  be 
possessed  of  exceptional  genius  and  ability — and  such 
•cases  occur — I do  not  see  why  he  should  be  excluded 
from  becoming  a Fellow  and  ultimately  a Professor 
•of  the  University.  The  fee  difficulty,  therefore,  is  a 
very  great  one.  Unless  there  were  two  Colleges  we 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  so  adjust  our  fees  as  to  give 
entrance  to  precisely  the  class  of  people  we  wish  to 
'benefit,  such  as  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

3097.  And  after  twenty-five  years  you  would  be 
quite  satisfied  to  have  a purely  academic  government 
of  the  College  ?— Quite  so. 

3098.  "With  possibly  the  College  being  brought  into 
•contact  with  the  local  body  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  or  somebody  of  that  sort? — I 
think  a great  many  of  our  association  are  in  favour 
•of  that.  Personally,  I think  academic  government 
for  an  academic  institution  would  be  quite  acceptable. 

3099.  With,  if  possible,  one  or  two  men  thrown  in 

from  the  municipal  institutions  to  keep  the  College 
in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  city?— Quite  so,  but  I 
think  in  the  course  of  time  members  of  the  municipal 
authorities  would  have  already  got  the  advantage  of 
our  College.  . . 

3100.  Dr.  Coffey. — Am  I right  in  thinking  that 

your  view  about  the  University  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  in  Ireland  is  something  like 
this,  that  the  fees  might  be  low  and  the  standard 
high?— Quite  so.  ...... 

3101.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  duplication, 
would  you  exclude  any  branch  of  the  curriculum  from 
the  scope  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  College? — 
Not  from  the  scope  of  the  teaching.  On  the  contrary, 
we  desire  to  have  everything  done.  We  desire  scienti- 
fic research,  we  desire  the  utmost  freedom  of  specula- 
tion in  the  region  of  Metaphysics. 

3102.  I mean  in  the  ordinary  curriculum— you 
•would  not  exclude  any  branch  of  Physics  from  the 
scope  of  education  in  the  Catholic  College  ?— Not  at  • 
all. 

3103.  Would  not  that  involve  some  provision  for 
laboratory  teaching? — It  would  undoubtedly. 

3104.  And  if  the  College  were  not  possessed  of  snch 
laboratories,  and  if  the  subject  were  not _ studied  in  the 
College,  would  not  that  College  be  distinctly  inferior 
as  an  educational  institution  to  the  other  College  ?— 
Yes.  It  would  be  so  placed  as  practically  to  be  not  a 
University  College  at  all. 

3105.  Therefore,  you  think  there  _ ought  to  be 
laboratory  work  for  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  which  required  it  as  a matter  of 
course? — Quite  so,  but  I understood,  if  I may 
say  so,  with  regard  to  the  question  that  was  put 
to  me,  that  I was  dealing  with  a very  expensive  type 
of  equipment  for  promoting  research.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  higher  research  of 
that  kind  a University  matter,  but  'as  regards  the 
equipment  of  the  College  I think  unless  the  College 
were  properly  equipped  with  all  those  facilities  that 
you  now  refer  to  it  would  certainly  not  be  entitled 
to  rank  as  a University  College  at  all.  May  I say  that 
that  is  our  objection  to  one  part  of  the  Robertson’s 
Commission  Report,  that  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
we  consider  phrases  in  it  indicated  a desire  to  deprive 
the  proposed  College  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  in- 
troducing instead  of  it  the  Faculty  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science.  That  is  a portion  of  the  Robertson 
Commission  Report  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Catholic  laity.  It  may  be  that  we  misinter- 
preted the  intention  of  the  report,  but  the  words  lend 
themselves,  I contend,  to  that  interpretation.  We 
consider  that  the  College  would  not  be  a University 
College  if  it  had  no  Faculty  and  adequate  equipment 
for  Science. 

3106.  You  would  have  the  College  fully  equipped 
from  the  point  of  view  that  every  subject  of  the 
curriculum  was  taught  in  the  College  ? — Yes,  and 
•could  be  taught  up  to  the  highest  requisite  level. 

3107.  Supposing  that  in  any  one  College  of  the 
University  a great  provision  had  already  been  made 
for  the  equipment  of  a special  branch  of  Science,  do 
you  see  any  objection  to  having  that  provision  utilised 
by  the  University,  that  is,  by  all  the  Colleges  of  the 
University,  for  higher  teaching  ?— Personally  I should 
like  to  have  the  level  of  equipment  in  the  sister 
College  made  the  measure  of  what  we  should  get,  but 
I answered  Sir  Arthur  Rucker  if  it  were  made  a fatal 
difficulty  against  us  so  that  we  were  to  have  nothing 
whatever  in  the  nature  of  facilities  because  of  expense, 


we  might  make  the  concession  that  certain  things  Lokdoh. 
should  be  University  property.  

3108.  But  might  not  the  level  be  obtained  in  an-  ^ov'  ft  190g 
other  way— might  not  you  have  another  subject  de-  William 
veloped  in  the  College,  which  would  come  as  a rival  ? — Magennis, 

If  you  had  Physics  specially  well  done  in  the  older  Esq.,  m.a.,  1 
College,  you  might  have  another  branch,  say,  a b.l.,  f.b.o.i. 
section  of  Biology,  developed  in  the  new,  and  in  that 

way  you  would  obtain  without  duplication,  in  the  ex- 
pensive meaning  of  the  word,  equality. 

3109.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  hinted  at  some- 
thing like  that  in  your  paper,  because  you  say  that 
the  new  College  should  be  different  in  type  from  the 
existing  College  of  Dublin  University? — Yes. 

3110.  Could  you  give  us  some  example  of  what  you 
mean  by  different  in  type  in  that  way? — We  regard 
Trinity  College  as  being  up  to  the  present  largely 
what  is  called  in  a contemptuous  sense,  mediaeval. 

It  teaches  Classics  and  Mathematics ; but  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  newer  developments  of  thought; 
it  has  no  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  outside 
of  it.  Its  system  of  appointing  Professors  is  a system 
of  a close  body,  it  is  in  fact  cloistered  from  living 
communication  with  the  nation  outside  except  in  so 
far  as  occasionally  it  becomes  aware  of  this  suffi- 
ciently to  be  hostile  to  it. 

3111.  But  in  relation  to  the  scope  of  education  and 
the  special  developments  of  education  in  the  new 
College,  would,  for  instance,  your  own  subject  of 
Philosophy  be  more  favoured  in  a Catholic  College 
than  it  has  (been  in  .the  Dublin  University  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I have  referred  to  that  already.  The 
absence  of  a Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  a thing  which 
we  cannot  understand.  There  is— and  it  is  from 
our  point  of  view  essentially  remarkable — no  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  organized  in  Trinity  College. 

Philosophy,  so  far  as  I know,  is  a mere  accessory 
there.  The  courses  are  antiquated.  You  have  Stewart 
in  Moral  Philosophy.  You  have  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  you  have  a little  book  of 
Psychology.  Anyone  may  be  a Professor  of  the  sub- 
ject to-day,  and  anyone  may  be  a Professor  or  Ex- 
aminer in  it  tomorrow,  whereas  I say  in  so  small 
a place,  cramped  as  University  College  is,  we  work 
up  Philosophy  on  a much  larger  scale,  and  we 
pursue  the  study  of  the  subject  with  regard  to  all  the 
latest  developments  of  thought. 

3112.  In  regard  to  the  character  and  scope  of  philo- 
sophical teaching  in  University  College,  could  you  tell 
us  if  you  have  trained  a number  of  graduates  who  are 
the  class  from  which  the  staff  of  the  College  might  be 
drawn  in  future  years? — We  have.  We  have  men 
who,  in  competition  with  Protestants,  have  won 
Junior  Fellowships  and  studentships  and  some  of 
these  men  have  gone  after  their  graduation  to  German 
Universities  and  have  attended  courses  there. 

3113.  Not  to  study  Thomistic  Philosophy? — Not  at 
all,  on  the  contrary.  Our  latest  accession  to  the 
Junior  Fellows  has  been  for  the  last  two  years 
under  Professor  Windleband  in  Heidelberg,  and  he 
was  at  Bonn  in  the  year  before  that,  and  there  he 
had  the  advantage,  I may  add,  of  the  German  system 
that  he  was  free  to  move  about,  to  take  one  part  of 
his  course  in  one  College,  and  another  in  another,  and 
to  get  his  degree  at  a third. 

3114.  So  that  it  is  likely  that  the  new  College  would 
quickly  obtain  a large  staff  of  teachers  ? — I believe  the 
staff  already  exists.  I refer  not  alone  to  those  that 
are  already  in  office,  but  to  many  others  whom  we 
cannot,  because  of  our  comparative  absence  of  endow- 
ment, employ. 

3115.  Mr.  Keixeheb. — I would  like  to  ask  the  Pro- 
fessor one  or  two  questions  on  a matter  that  he  rather 
suggested  than  developed.  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  if  the  proposed  reforms  of  Trinity  College 
are  carried  out  the  people  would  not  go? — I firmly 
believe  that  if  they  were  the  people  would  not  go. 

3116..  That  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  ia 
something  much  stronger  than  the  merely  religious 
objection  to  Trinity  College  which  prevents  the  people 
from  going  1 — I have  said  that  we  must  take  the  case 
not  as  an  abstract  question,  but  in  all  its  concrete 
fulness.  I believe  that  besides  the  religious  difficulty 
there  are  other  difficulties ; there  is  the  political  and 
national  sentiment.  There  . is  the  desire  for  a 
collegiate  institution  in  which  Irishmen  could  be 
Irishmen,  and  in  which  all  the  ideals  that  are  asso- 
cited  with  their  country  in  the  past  could  find  their 
fullest  realisation. 
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3117.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  is  this  question 
of  fees? — Quite  so.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  that 
my  case  is  not  that  there  is  no  religious  difficulty. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  if  the  religious  diffi- 
culty did  not  exist  there  would  still  be  a university 
question,  that  therefore  we  have  no  feeling  in  reli- 
gious matters.  I do  contend  that  if  there  were  no 
religious  question  at  all  in  this  business  there  would 
still  be  a university  demand. 

3118.  Then  there  are  three  questions,  the  religious 

question,  the  political  question,  and  the  question  of 
fees  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not  reduce  them  to  three, 
but  if  you  like  for  the  purposes  of  examination 

3119.  At  any  rate  there  are  those  three.  Is  it 

rible  to  settle  those  questions  separately — 
not  you  think  that  as  one  of  the 

heads  of  the  reference  to  this  Commission 
is  to  inquire  as  to  how  Trinity  College  can  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  country,  we  might  have  a modifi- 
cation of  Trinity  College  by  which  Catholic  senti- 
ment might  be  consulted,  which  would  enable  those 
Catholics  who  at  present  object  to  Trinity  College  on 
Catholic  grounds  to  come  in ; if  we  had  a second 
something  founded  which  would  enable  those  who 
object  to  Trinity  College  not  alone  on  religious,  but 
political  grounds,  and  if  we  were  able  to  satisfy  them 
with  that  second  solution ; and  if  by  a third  process 
we  were  able  to  settle  with  the  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  of  Trinity 
College,  do  not  you  think  we  might  consider 
we  had  the  whole  question  settled  ? — But  you 
will  observe  there  are  very  large  assumptions 
in  all  that — firstly,  that  you  can  make  Trinity 
College  without  a change  in  its  University  system, 
acceptable  on  the  religious  ground ; secondly,  that  a 
vague  institution  which  you  describe  as  a something 
could  be  got  that  would  satisfy  the  other  demands.  I 
must  say  it  is  like  some  difficulties  about  the  Infinite 
— the  difficulty  has  not  been  propounded  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  met. 

3120.  If  we  could  modify  Trinity  College  in  such  a. 
way  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  those  people  who  ob- 
ject to.it  merely  on  religious  grounds,  would  not  that 
be  advisable  ? — If  you  could,  but  that  has  not  been 
done  in  any  of  the  proposals  I see  here. 

3121.  Do  you  not  think  that  could  be  done  if  there 
were  a provision  made  for  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
students? — Witness — What"  are  you  to  do  about  the 
Divinity  students?  I must  reiterate  that  we,  as  lay- 
men, are  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
higher  education  of  our  clergymen.  Now  it  is  for  our 
clerical  authorities  to  determine  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  education  of  the 
Divinty  students  should  be  given.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  the  Catholic  authorities  have  made 
this  very  difficulty.  You  must  have  the 
Catholic  clergymen  educated  in  a religious  insti- 
tution, religious  in  the  sense  that  the  institution  is 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant  ; and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  papers  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops  that  with  the  Catholic  Divi- 
nity School  and  the  Protestant  Divinity  School  in 
Trinity  College  the  place  would  be  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant. 

3122.  I will  make  the  matter  a little  more  concrete. 
Suppose  that  Trinity  College  is  modified  along  the 
lines  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Fellows,  and  the 
lines  that  have  been  accepted  by  a great  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  oountry  ? — Excuse  me,  I am  not  in- 
clined to  grant  that. 

3123.  I suppose  it  has  been  accepted  by  400  or  500 
Catholics,  has  it  not  ? — I do  not  agree  with  that,  be- 
cause I know  that  some  of  the  signatories  to  that  have 
signed  under  a misconception  of  what  the  thing 
meant,  and  on  representations  which  were  not  justi- 
fied. I contend,  in  fact,  that  the  signatures  to  that 
do  not  represent  what  they  appear  to  represent. 

3124.  Suppose  I go  on  to  say  that  if  we  modify 
Trinity  College  along  the  lines  laid  out  in  that  scheme 
and  if,  in  addition,  we  were  so  to  modify  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as  to  give  it  University 
powers,  and  to  affiliate  with  it  in  some  way— I do  not 
want  to  go  into  details— a Theological  Faculty,  do 
not  you  think  we  might  get  a solution  of  the  Univer- 
sity question  in  that  manner  ?— Has  not  that  been 
suggested  before,  and  has  it  not  been  dealt  with  many 
years  ago?  Are  we,  in  the  name  of  removing  our 
Catholic  grievance,  to  be  provided,  for  the  large  body 
of  our  people,  with  what  would  be  a Provincial  insti- 


tution ? Are  the  Protestants,  in  the  name  of  Catholic 
equality,  to  enter  into  what  I may  call  our  inheri- 
tance, that  is,  to  make  our  agitation  for  Catholic 
equality  eventuate  in  a reform  of  Trinity  College? 
That  is  precisely  the  reason  why  you  will  notice  we 
have  left  out  all  mention  of  alterations  in  Trinity 
College  here,  because  we  refuse  to  become  agencies  for 
securing  the  reform  of  Trinity  College  at  the  expense 
of  the  advantages  for  the  whole  nation  which  we  think 
we  are  entitled  to  claim. 

3125.  If  it  is  found  impossible  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  found  in  Dublin  a University  endowed  on 
the  same  lavish  scale  as  Trinity  College  ? — Excuse 
me  ; we  do  not  regard  Trinity  College  as  endowed  on 
a lavish  scale.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  support 
our  Episcopalian  fellow-countrymen  in  a demand  for 
more  endowment. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Kelleher  will  strike  out  the  word 
“ lavish.” 

3126.  Mr.  Kelleeier. — I will,  with  pleasure.  I 

will  not  argue  the  question.  ( To  Witness) — The 

question  was  that  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  es- 
tablish in  Dublin  a 'College  on  the  same  scale  as  Trinity 
'College— that  is  your  demand,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  one 
of  our  demands. 

3127.  One  of  your  demands  is  that  this  College 
should  be  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

3128.  If  reasons  are  given  which  make  it  impossible 
for  Government  to  found  in  Dublin  a College  on  the 
same  scale  as  Trinity  College,  do  you  not  then  think 
it  might  be  possible  to  find  a solution  by  a slight 
modification  of  Trinity  'College,  and  by  the  creation 
of  a University  in  Cork  ? — I do  not,  because  our 
people  stand  solid— with  so  much  solidarity  with  re- 
gard to  this  thing  that  we  will  not  permit  this  agita- 
tion which  was  carried  on  under  grievous  disad- 
vantage to  ourselves  for  upwards  of  (half  a century,  to 
be  converted  into  a scheme  for  the  betterment  of 
Trinity  College  for  those  who,  Episcopalian  Protes- 
tants or  Presbyterians,  or  what  classes  you  suggest, 
are  willing  to  go  to  it.  I think  our  demand  is  not  to 
’be  divided  into  sections  such  as  you  suggest  ; it  is  a 
national  demand. 

3129.  It  is  no  longer  a religions  demand  ? — It  is  a 
national  demand,  precisely  as  it  is  a religious  de- 
mand. 

3130.  But  you  make  it  an  essential  condition  of  any 
solution  that  this  College,  which  is  to  be  created,  should 
be  founded  in  Dublin  ? — I have  not  claimed  the  en- 
dowment or  creation  of  a single  College  at  all,  except  in 
connection  with  Dublin  University.  In  that  event 
undoubtedly  it  should  be  in  Dublin,  and  it  should  be 
on  the  same  scale.  It  should  be  as  a material  object 
quite  >as  indicative  Of  status  as  Trinity  College  is. 

3131.  If  you  were  given  an  undenominational  Col- 
lege having  University  powers,  would  you  be  satisfied 
that  that  should  be  founded  in  some  place  at  a suit- 
able distance  from  Dublin  ? — I believe  not. 

3132.  You  would  insist  it  should  be  founded  in 
Dublin?— Yes.  It  would  otherwise  have  an  element 
of  inferiority,  or  it  would  he  what  I have  called 
“Provincial”  from  the  very  start.  I think  we  stand 
together  upon  that  point. 

3133.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I want,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  questions  asked  you,  to  enquire  whether 
you  have  formed  any  estimate  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
number  of  students  such  a College  as  you  have 
sketched,  that  is,  a College  equal  in  dignity  to  Trinity 
College,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  would  have  when 
dit  was  in  full  operation,  say  ten  years  hence  ? — Yes. 

3134.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number 
of  students  ? In  your  opinion  would  it  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  students  at  present  in  Trinity  College  ? 
— I think  that  in,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  ye  are  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  ; but  I must  confess  that  in  the 
opening  years  I do  not  think  it  would. 

3135.  Of  course,  not  in  the  opening  years,  but  I 
mean  in  its  full  development  ? — Just  so. 

3136.  May  I just  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
few  sources  from  which  students  would  be  derived.  I 
suppose  you  admit  that  the 'Catholic  clergy  cannot  af- 
ford to  he  beneath  the  laity  in  education  ? — I do.  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  grave  danger — 

3137..  Therefore  I suppose  that  we  could  count  upon 
a considerable,  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
highest  education  ? — Quite  so.  I think  the  mistake  is 
often  made  in  looking  only  to  Maynooth,  for  in- 
stance, whereas  they  would  come  from  the  religious 
Orders  as  well. 
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3138.  Take  the  secular  clergy.  The  Bishops  have  al- 
ready signified  their  desire  that  every  student  who  is 
allowed  to  enter  Maynooth  shall  have  matriculated 
in  a University.  At  present  it  is  the  Royal.  There 
is  a large  source  of  supply  ? — Yes. 

3139.  Then  take  the  regular  Orders.  You  are  aware 
that  in  some  of  those  one  of  the  principal  studies  is 
that  of  Philosophy  ? — Quite  so. 

3140.  It  is  so  entirely  connected  with  Theology  that 
it  must  be  so  ? — That  is  so. 

3141.  'Do  you  think  that  we  could  count  upon  a 
supply  from  that  source  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it.  Be- 
sides in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  education  we  would  have  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  who  are  a very  important  body  as  re- 
gards primary  education  and  as  regards  secondary 
education  at  the  present  moment.  I think  we  could 
count  upon  all  the  brothers  in  that  institution  who 
are  in  the  institution  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
become  teachers. 

3142.  At  least,  those  of  the  highest  intellect  ? — 
Quite  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a teaching  Order 
altogether,  and  they  contemplate  permitting  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  to  engage  in  secondary  school  work 
who  is  not  of  the  highest  class. 

3143.  The  next  class  that  I was  about  to  mention 
to  you  were  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Are 
you  yourself  aware,  .as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the 
greater  number  of  our  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
are  uneducated  persons  themselves  ? — That  is  true  to 
a great  extent,  but  I think  that  that  can  he  exag- 
gerated, because  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  secondary 
schools  of  Ireland  for  Catholics  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  religious  Orders.  Many  of  those  religious 
Orders  do  give  something  of  a training  to  their 
teachers,  that  is  to  say,  not  what  I would  desire  them 
to  have,  hut  an  approach  towards  it.  At  least,  they 
get  a superior  education.  Many  of  them  go  to  the 
Continent  ; many  of  them  hear  lectures,  therefore, 
and  have  been  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers  of 
the  highest  class. 

3144.  Are  not  there  also  a number  of  students  in 
diocesan  Colleges  ?— There  are. 

3145.  Is  there  a diocesan  College  in  every  ddooese  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes  ; it  is  practically  an  intermediate 
school  as  well. 

3146.  But  none  of  the  teachers  of  those  diocesam 
Colleges  belong  to  the  religious  Orders  ? — No. 

3147.  Are  you  yourself  aware  that  there  is  a lack  of 
education  in  the  persons  who  teach  in  these  diocesan 
Colleges  ? — I am.  I may  go  even  farther.  I had  an 
opportunity  at  a meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  So- 
ciety at  which"  Dr.  O’Dwyer  read  a paper  on  Univer- 
sity education,  of  complaining  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  that  included  nearly  all  the  Bishops,  that,  as 
an  Examiner  to  the  Intermediate  Board,  I found  that 
we  were  at  a very  great  disadvantage  from  the  fact 
that  our  secondary  school  teachers  were  not  .trained 
teachers  because  of  our  lack  of  a University.  I made 
that  public  as  a matter  of  my  own  experience,  and  the 
statement  was  applauded ; it  was  received  sympathe- 
tically. 

3148.  I pass  from  the  secondary  teachers.  As  far 
as  primary  teachers  are  concerned,  there  are  some 
training  colleges,  are  there  not  ? — There  are,  and  they 
are  not  only  denominational,  but  sectarian, — denomi- 
national in  a most  extreme  sense. 

3149.  At  those  denominational  Colleges  they  have 
not  tile  advantage  of  Professors  who  are  necessarily 
University  gentlemen  ? — They  have  not. 

3150.  You  have  to  add,  then,  to  all  of  those  the  pro- 
portion of  Catholics  that  you  are  aware  axe  highest  in 
the  intermediate  examinations,  and  enter  the 
Royal  University.  You  are  aware  that  it  represents  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  that  enter  the  inter- 
mediate education  grades  and  graduate  in  the  Royal 
University  ? — Yes. 

3151.  Having  regard  to  all  those  classes,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  when  this  new  College  is  in  full  opera- 
tion the  number  of  students  will  probably  largely  ex- 
ceed that  of  those  of  Trinity  College  ? — I have  no 
doubt  at  all.  I would  add  to  the  list  that  you  have 
enumerated  that  I know  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
professor  in  one  of  the  training  colleges . for  the  last 
seventeen  years  that  many  of"  1116  teachers  who  enter 
for  a training  have  gone  through  the  intermediate 
examinations.  Indeed,  I may  say  that  I recognise 
them  after  the  first  four  or  six  weeks  by  their  supe- 
rior development  of-  intelligence.  I believe  that  in  the 


interests  of  primary  education  opportunities  ought  to 
be  afforded  for  teachers  of  this  type  who  are  in  train- 
ing as  primary  teachers  to  get  the  advantage  of  Uni- 
versity lectures.  I would  add  those  to  the  estimate 
that  you  have  indicated. 

3152.  Chairman.— You  said,  I think,  that  there  is 
no  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College? — No 
organised  Faculty. 

3153.  I think  you  said  that  only  two  or  three  rather 
elementary  books  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
students? — That  is  in  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
courses. 


3154.  Is  that  so?  I look,  for  instance,  at  the 
Senior  Freshman  year,  and  there  I find  there  are 
separate  books  for  the  Michaelmas  Lectures  and  for 
the  Hilary  and  the  Trinity.  Amongst  them  are 
Monck’s  Logic,  Keynes’  Formal  Logic,  Mill’s  Logic, 
Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  Book  I.  and  Book  II., 
Aphorisms,  I.-X.,  and  Bacon,  De  Angmentis  Scien- 
tarium,  Book  V.  For  the  Junior  Sophister  year  there 
is  a whole  series  of  books.  HoSding’s  Psychology, 
Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Kant, 
Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  Schwegler’s  History  of  Phil- 
osophy. There  seem  to  be  a considerable  number  of 
books? — May  I reply  to  that  that  I really  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  modify  my  statement.  I regard  it  as 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  Schwegler’s  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  those  are  not  altogether  a system  of 
philosophy. 

3155.  There  are  more  than  two  or  three  books  there  ? 
— Two  or  three,  of  course,  is  a phrase  which  means  a 
comparatively  small  number.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a system  of 
philosophy  being  taught  ? 

3156.  But  you  rather  under-rated,  did  you  not,  the 
number  of  books  which  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  students? — I indicated,  undoubtedly,  the  stand- 
ing of  what  ought  to  be  a Faculty  of  Philosophy  of 
a great  University. 

3157.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  course  for  Senior  Sophisters.  Under  the 
Michaelmas  Lecture  and  Hilary  Examination  are 
Bishop  Butler’s  Sermons,  Butler’s  Essay  on  Virtue, 
Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Aristotle’s  Termin- 
ology (to  be  known  in  the  original),  Zeller  on  the  Stoics, 
and  Mill’s  Utilitarianism.  That  only  refers  to  the 
Sophisters.  When  you  come  to  the  Moderators,  there 
the  books  mentioned  are  so  numerous  that  I will  not 
trouble  to  read  them.  Do  not  you  think  you  rather 
under-estimated  them? — My  point  is  that  there  are 
books,  hut  there  is  no  philosophic  system. 

3158.  That  would  he  another  point? — Ah!  it  is  a 
serious  point,  because  it  means  that  the  whole  thing 
might  be  collectively  grouped  under  the  heading  “ His- 
tory of  Philosophy.”  I think  that  is  a very  serious 
disadvantage.  Without  stretching  language  in  the 
least,  one  may  say  it  is  only  the  history  of  phlio- 

S°3159.  You  have  expressed  a strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  a union  with  the  University  of  Dublin  rather  than 
the  Royal  University.  I think  Monsignor  Molloy 
was  Rector  of  the  College  that  you  are  connected 
with? — With  the  Catholic  University.  May  I ex- 
plain that.  When  what  used  to  be  called  in  New- 
man’s days  the  Catholic  University  became' the  Uni- 
versity College.  The  late  Dr.  Molloy  was  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  but  Father  Delany  is  President 
of  University  College. 

3160.  But  that  was  not  a chartered  body? — It  is 
chartered  by  the  Pope. 

3161.  But  not  chartered 'by  the  Crown?— No.  _ There 

are  several  Colleges.  For  instance,  University  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  is  one  of  the  Colleges,  and  Maynooth 
College  is  the  Theological  College  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. The  late  Monsignor  Molloy  was  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University,  but  Father  Delany  is  Presi- 
dent of  University  College.  . 

3162  Monsignor  Molloy  was  a man  of-  great  in- 
fluence in  Catholic  educational  matters,  was  he  not  ?— 
He  had  practically  little  or  nothing  to  dq  with  Uni- 
versity College. 

3163.  W as  your  attention  called  to  a letter  which  he 
published  in  one  of  the  papers,  in  which  he  expressed 
a strong  preference  for  union  with  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity rather  than  Dublin  University  ?— But  that  is  pot, 
I submit,  with  regard  to  the  total  merits  of  the  (scheme. 
It  was  with  regard  to  which  was  the  more  feasible,  the- 
more  likely  of  realisation. 

3164.  He  dealt  with  it  under  two  headings,  the  prac- 
tical; heading  and  also  the  educational  heading,  and 
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on  both  grounds  he  preferred  the  Royal— am  I not 
right  ?— Yes,  I believe,  quite  right ; but  still  that  xS 
the  opinion,  and  has  the  weight  of  one  individual  only. 

3165.  Just  so,  but  I wished  to  draw  your  attention 

to  it?— There  is  this  to  be  said,  if  I might  press  the 
point.  What  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme  was  the 
Robertson  Commission  Report,  but  that  is  with  regard 
to  a reconstituted  Royal  University,  a teaching  Uni- 
versity, a very  different  thing  from  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity as  at  present  existing.  . 

3166.  Your  objection  to  the  reconstituted  Royal  Uni- 

versity on  the  lines  of  the  Robertson  Report  would 
not  be  so  great  as  it  is  ? — It  would  not  be  so  great ; 
the  circumstances  are  so  entirely  different 

3167.  As  between  a reconstituted  Royal  and  a re- 
constituted Dublin,  you,  perhaps,  have  not  much  to 
choose? — So  long  as  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  there 
as  a constitutent  member  of  it,  I think,  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  choose.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  that,  so 
that  it  could  become  the  University  for  Ulster,  then 
we  should  be  left  with  a University  which  was  prac- 
tically a University  for  Catholics.  I believe  that  was 
what  was  operative  in  the  mind  of  gentlemen  like  the 
late  Dr.  Molloy,  that  they  have  here  a nucleus  of  a 
system  which  would  gradually  develop  into  a Univer- 
sity for  Catholics.  It  is  problematical  if  the  Presby- 
terians would  accept  a University  if  by  doing  so  they 
were,  to  give  us  one ; but  here  is  a Commission  sitting 
which  allows  an  opportunity  for  a Report  in  favour 
of  the  two-College  scheme  quite  as  strong  as  the 
Report  of  the  Robertson  Enquiry. 

3168.  Dr.  Jackson. — When  you  complain  that  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  no  organised  system 
of  Philosophy,  do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  authorised 
system  of  Philosophy  ?— I do  not.  I refer  to  the  fact 
that  there  as  with  regard  to  other  Faculties  the 
Professorial  stafi  is  elected  from  the  Fellows,  and  the 
Reform  Party  in  Trinity  College  wish  to  have  all  their 
Faculties  organised.  In  the  case  of  Philosophy  there 
is  no  provision,  so  far  as  I know,  except  that  of  one 
Professor.  There  is  one  Professor— I think,  Professor 
Macran,  who  is  what  is  called  Professor  of  Logics  and 
Ethics. 

3169.  Mr.  Kelleher. — There  are  three  other  lec- 
turers besides  the  Professor  ?— But  are  they  not  in  the 
nature  of  what  we  have  in  University  College,  of 
tutors  who  assist  in  the  work? 

3170.  No;  they  are  Fellows  of  the  University  and 
teachers.  Witness — Are  they  recognised  as  Professors 
of  Philosophy? 

Mr.  Kelleher. — Our  system  is  different  from  your 
system. 

Chairman. — They  are  recognised  as  teachers. 

3171.  Mr.  Kelleher. — They  are  the  Honour  Lec- 
turers.— Are  they  officials  of  the  College  or  Univer- 
sity? 

3172.  They  are  members  of  the  Corporation ; they 
are  Fellows.  There  are  three  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  for  the  Honour  Lectures,  besides  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy.  A Fellow  of  the  College  takes 
precedence  over  .a  Professor  of  the  University. — I 
know;  I know  the  Professors  wish  to  do  away  with 
that, 

3173.  Dr.  Jackson. — As  regards  the  subjects  which 
the  Chairman  enumerated,  I notice  that  you  seemed 
to  object  to  the  variety  of  them  ? — Not  to  the  variety. 

3174.  The  want  of  unity  in  the  list  ? — Quite  so. 

3175.  In  fact,  you  desiderate  a special  system? — I 
remember  that  Dr.  Starkie  pressed  it  as  a great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Royal  University  that  those  who  come 
in  on  what  we  call  course  two,  that  is  the  -ourse  dealt 
with  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  have  no  system  of  Phil- 
osophy, whereas  we,  with  course  one.  have  a system  of 
Aquinas. 

3176.  In  short,  you  have  a definite  philosophy,  and 
would  naturally  like  that  one  system  to  be  taught, 
while  the  Protestant  foundation  would  naturally  like 
to  have  freedom  in  the  expression  of  philosophical 
opinion? — If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I see  no 
antagonism  between  those  two,  because  you  will  ob- 
serve that  they  may  teach  according  to  Kant’s  system 
or  the  Hegelian  system.  What  I object  to  is  this, 
that  mere  history  of  Philosophy  should  absorb  the 
whole  ground  of  Philosophy.  We,  too,  have  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  as  part  of  our  course  in  which  a 
man  is  obliged  to  know  the  varieties  of  thought  and 
their  development  and  their  inter-connection.  • We 
teach  according  to  certain  principles,  but  there  are 
many  problems  which  were  not  dealt  with  in  mediteval 
times  which  we  deal  with.  I may  add  to  this  that 
in  the  Encyclical  in  which  the  late  Pope  recommended 


to  Catholic  schools  the  study  of  Philosophy,  what  was 
expressly  mentioned  and  recommended  was  “secundum 
rnentem  Aquinatis,”  and  it  was  expressly  mentioned 
that  what  had  scholastically  been  taught  or  suggested 
or  speculated  rashly,  without  due  grounds,  was  not  to 
be  taught,  that  is  mere  authority  of  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, as  mere  authority  was  not  to  oppose  specula- 
tion. 

3177.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
another  matter.  Do  I understand  you  to  hold  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a new  College,  it  would  necessarily 
represent,  on  its  staff  and  in  the  scope  of  its  work,  all 
the  subjects  of  academic  study  ?— Quite  so ; yes. 

3178.  Then,  I do  not  quite  see  how  this  new  College 
would  differ  from  a new  University,  because  I should 
certainly  have  thought  that  the  Colleges  would  natur- 
ally help  one  another  and  the  University  by  doing 
something  towards  the  sub-division  of  labour-? — I may 
say  they  would.  I am  quite  sure  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colleges,  as  I tried  to  indicate,  one  Col- 
lege would  be  more  frequented  for  one  subject  than 
another. 

3179.  But  you  think  that  every  subject  must  be  re- 
presented in  both  Colleges  ? — To  begin  with,  because  I 
think  the  specialisation  and  the  advantage  of  one  over 
the  other  should  be  left  to  natural  evolution.  If  we 
begin  with  one  or  more  left  out  we  begin  with  an 
admitted  inequality  ; we  leave  ourselves  open  to  asper- 
sions. 

3180.  In  your  own  paper  you  note  certain  deficien- 
cies in  Trinity  College.  I should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  obvious  fcr  a new  College  to 
take  up  one  or  other  of  those  deficiencies,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  laid  down  as  a principle  that  the  new 
College  had  to  repeat  everything  that  was  good  in 
Trinity  College,  and  that  Trinity  College  was  then  to 
take  up  one  of  these  subjects  just  because  it  had  been 
added  to  the  new  College? — If  cur  new  College  is  so 
constituted  in  Dublin  University,  as  a memher  of  it, 
that  we  are  free  to  expand  with  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects ; after  all,  except  as  a matter  of  patriotism,  I do 
not  see.  why  we  should  interest  ourselves  in  bringing 
Trinity  College  up  to  our  level. 

3181.  I thought  that  you  laid  down  this  principle 
for  yourself,  and  naturally  it  would  apply  also  in  the 
other  case : that  is  to  say,  that  if  one  College  saw  the 
other  College  strong  in  anything,  it  ought  immediately 
tc  raise  itself  to  tho  corresponding  strength? — I do  not 
think  that  we  meant  that.  We  drew  attention  to  the 
national  deficiencies  of  Trinity  College.  This  was  partly 
for  argumentative  purposes  to  show  a reason  why 
Trinity  College  dees  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  nation  at  large.  As  I said  we,  except  as  a matter 
of  patriotism  and  good  feeling  for  our  fellow-country- 
men, have  no  interest  in  promoting  developments  for 
them  except  in  so  far  as  doing  so  secures  the  removal 
of  our  grievance  in  regard  to  education. 

3182.  I want  to  get  quite  clear  about  your  views  as 
to  examinations.  I think  you  were  of  opinion  that  a 
candidate  for  a Degree,  or,  I suppose,  for  any  honour, 
should  be  examined  by  the  teachers  of  his  own  College 
rather  than  by  University  authorities,  who  might,  of 
course,  belong  to  the  other  College? — I think  that  as 
regards  pass  degrees  merely  that  each  College  might 
examine  its  own  students,  the  examinations  being  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  what  for  that  purpose  I may 
call  an  external  examiner.  That  might  Le  if  you  like 
the  Professor  from  the  other  College,  or  he  might  bo 
an  absolutely  external  examiner.  As  regards  Honours 
Degrees,  and  University  prizes,  I think  (it  is  a mere 
detail)  that  it  would  be  advisable  if  the  leading  exami- 
nation, the  examination  in  chief,  the  direct  examina- 
tion, were  conducted  for  the  candidate  by  his  own 
Professor,  who  knows  what  he  has  been  studying  and 
the  line  he  has  been  following.  But  that  this  should 
be  the  sole  examination  that  he  should  undergo  I do 
not  suggest. 

3183.  I want  to  know  what  this  examination  would 

be.  Are  you  assuming  it  to  be  necessarily  an  oral 
examination?— -Both  oral  and  written 

3184.  The  written  examination,  then,  would  not  be 
on  papers  set  in  common  to  the  two  Colleges? — So  fax 
as  regards  pass  degrees  no,  not  necessarily. 

3185.  In  fact,  there  would  be  private  examinations 
for  each  College,  though  the  other  College  would  know 
what  was  going  on? — Quite  so. 

3186.  I should  think  that  that  would  be  a very 
unsatisfactory  way  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  the 
students  in  a University  ? — But  I assume  that  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  University  would  be  kept  up  to  * 
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very  high  degree  in.  both  Colleges  by  the  University 
authority. 

3187.  But  I do  not  quite  see  how  the  level  is  to  be 
kept  up,  if  the  examinations  are  to  be  separate? — It 
would  not  be  wholly  separate,  because  it  is  always 
within  the  competence  of  the  external  examiner  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Medical  examinations,  for  instance)  to 
condemn  the  examination  either  as  insufficient  or 
otherwise.  It  is  not  a mere  theoretical  scheme,  in 
vacuo:  the  arrangement  is  general  with  regard  to 
Medical  examinations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Medical  Council. 

3188.  It  may  be  possible,  perhaps,  in  pass  examina- 
tions : but  when  you  are  going  to  do  anything  more, 

I should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  each  exami- 
ner full  powers  ? — You  mean  by  each  examiner  in  this 
case — both  the  examiner  of  the  College  and  the  external 
examiner  ? 

3189.  1 mean  that  an  examiner  must  take  a part  of 
the  examination  and  see  the  work  of  all  the  Colleges  ? — 

I have  no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

3190.  And  mark  it? — If  he  pleases. 

3191.  Then,  I am  afraid  I still  do  not  understand 
your  difficulty  about  grinders.  Will  you  explain  it 
once  more? — This  is  what  happens.  Perhaps  I will 
make  my  position  clearer  by  giving  a concrete  case. 
As  regards  the  Royal  University  examinations  in  the 
subject  with  which  I am  connected,  we  have  the 
palpable  fact  that  students  go  to  grinders ; they  do 
not  learn  the  subject.  Certain  things  are  “tipped,” 
as  it  is  called,  to  them — “ You  will  be  asked  this  ; you 
are  likely  to  be  asked  that.”  They  are  provided  with 
ready  made  answers  about  those  topics.  If  by  any  chance 
the  examination  covers  that  ground  it  will  happen  in 
many  cases  that  the  candidate  is  bound  to  pass.  We 
have  no  means  of  preventing  his  passing  even  though 
we  feel  that  there  's  this  cramming  at  work.  I think 
that  that  evil  would  arise  and  must  arise  in  a case 
where,  as  happens  in  Trinity  College,  you  have  so 
much  of  this  private  teaching  for  an  examination. 

3192.  I am  afraid  I do  not  see  how  this  is  going  to 

be  more  prevalent  under  a changed  system.  I under- 
stand that  somehow  or  other  the  grinding  system  seems 
to  you  to  be  an  objection  to  the  proposed  changes. 
Or  are  you  making  these  remarks  independently  of 
the  proposed  changes  ? — I think  it  would 

affect  a single  College  University  badly, 
because  there  you  would  always  have  the  sole  deter- 
mining body  in  the  work  known  beforehand.  It  would 
have  a certain  amount  of  permanence  and  continuity 
in  it.  I think  not  only  would  you  have  the  cramming 
evil  at  work  there,  but  yon  would  always  give  rise  to 
this  outside  criticism  of  imputing  inferiority,  corrup- 
tion, and  so  on. 

3193.  When  there  are  two  Colleges,  then,  the  grind- 
ing system  would  occasion  talk  on  the  part  of  one 
College  against  the  other? — I do  not  think  the  evil 
would  be  so  bad  in  the  case  of  two  Colleges.  It  was  to 
obviate  that  evil  that  I suggested  that  the  examina- 
tions should  he  conducted  as  I mentioned. 

3194.  Mr.  Keeleher. — You  suggested  at  one  time 
that  the  religious  question  was  complicated  by  the 
question  of  grinders  ; I think  you  said  that  ? — I did 
not  mean  to  give  that  impression.  What  I said  in 
this  connection  was  that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
reformers  in  Trinity  College  would  give  rise  to  that 
objection,  because  what  they,  as  I think  rightly,  de- 
mand is  that  it  should  be  within  the  Col- 
lege’s competence  to  elect  a candidate  as  a 
Fellow  one  who  had  not  obtained  the  highest 
marks,  but  who  had  got  qualifying  marks,  and 


had  published  a book,  and  was  known  to  be  in  his 
College  work  an  excellent  man.  I say  that  if  you  in-  London, 
troduce  that  desirable  and  admirable  reform  in  the  ^ jgo6. 

case  of  a one  College  University  with  the  Catholics  — 

and  Protestants  in  it  competing,  that  the  outside  "William 
public  will  on  occasion  be  too  swift  to  impute  dis-  Magennis, 
honest  motives,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  Catholics  Es1-> M-*-’ 
would  say — I make  the  odium  belong  to  our  side — that  B-1"’  P'B,D‘L 
a Protestant  has  been  appointed  a Fellow  though  a 
Catholic  got  higher  marks  than  he.  All  that  Mr. 

Gwynn  in  his  paper  says  about  friction  bringing  edu- 
cation into  a cockpit  where  it  should  not  be,  and  all 
that  he  says  with  regard  to  that  against  a two  Col- 
lege scheme,  applies  a fortiori  to  the  one  College 
scheme,  for  there  public  animosity  would  be  still 
greater,  and  the  desire  to  criticise  and  show  up  unfair 
treatment  would  be  ever  so  much  intensified. 

3195.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  experience  shows 
that  that  is  the  case  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

3196.  Take  Trinity  College,  with  such  as  infusion 
as  there  is  of  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  it,  do  you  think  that  that  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  jealousy  exists? — No,  because  the  circum- 
stances are  quite  different.  Those  gentlemen,  as  I 
say,  who  go  in  there,  go  in  of  their  own  accord. 

3197.  Take  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
do  you  think  that  feeling  exists  there? — I am  sure  it 
does  not ; the  circumstances  are  quite  different. 

3198.  I do  not  see  why  this  feeling  should  exist 
where  there  is  a single  College? — I am  sorry  I did  not 
make  my  meaning  sufficiently  clear.  If  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I should  like  to  make  my  position  a little 
clearer.  I say  that  the  ease  of  the  present  Catholics 
in  Trinity  College  is  not  an  analogous  case.  The 
Catholics  who  go  in  there  are  welcomed  ; the  Catholics 
who  remain  outside  have  no  interest  whatever  in  scru- 
tinising what  goes  on  there ; they  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  seeing  to  the  promotion  of  such  gentlemen, 
whereas,  if  by  what  would  purport  to  be  a legislative 
solution  of  our  religious  difficulties  and  disabilities, 

Catholics  were  obliged  to  go  in  to  the  single  College 
University  in  order  to  get  degrees  and  so  on,  then 
public  attention  would  be  focussed  upon  the  work  of 
the  University,  and  allegations  of  unfair  play  would 
undoubtedly  be  made. 

3199.  I am  sorry  to  hear  it  ? — I believe  that  is  so, 
whereas  that  rancour  would  be  altogether  done  away 
with  if  we  once  felt  that  our  grievances  had  been  dis- 
posed of  satisfactorily  and  permanently. 

3200.  Dr.  Coffey. — In  your  statement  you  say: — 

“ Thus  a Junior  Fellow  who  obtained  his  Fellowship 
by  high  marks  in  Mathematics  may  to-day  be  a Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  and  to-morrow  examine  candidates 
in  the  works  of  Locke.”  Is  that  what  you  refer  to  in 
the  statement  you  make  that  there  is  no  organised 
Faculty  of  Philosophy? — Quite  so.  It  is  not  an  or- 
ganised, systematised  arrangement.  That  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  is  done  in  a secondary  school  where,  on 
account  of  paucity  of  tutors  or  teachers,  the  one  man 
has  to  teach  a whole  lot  of  subjects  that  are  not  cognate 
subjects. 

3201.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  person  on  the  Col- 
lege staff  who  is  devoted  solely  to  Philosophy  ? — Quite 
so,  and  whose  whole  purpose  in  being  there,  and  whose 
whole  aim  in  life,  is  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
the  developments  of  Philosophic  thought.  It  is  not  in 
his  interest  to  devote  himself  to  Philosophy.  There- 
fore the  College  must  suffer. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


NINTH  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th,  1906, 

AT  10.45  o’clock,  a.m.-. 

At  the  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.B.A.  (Chairman) ; The  Right 
Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland;  Sir  Thomas 
Raleigh,  m.a,  d.cx.,  k.c.sj.;  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  ua,  djsc,  llj>.,  f.r.s,;  Henry  Jackson, 
Esq.,  d.litt  , LL.D. ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  ma,  ll.d.,  d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.; 
Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S;  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D,  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


H.  Brougham  Leech,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Laws,  called  in  and  examined. § 


London. 
Nov.  8,  1906. 

•H.  Brougham 
Leech,  Esq., 
LL.D. 


3202.  ‘Chairman. — I believe  you  are  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Lav  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

3203.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  office? — Since 
1888. 

3204.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a note 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  you  desire  to  speak  to  us  ? 


3205.  Perhaps  you  will  just  address  us  upon  the 
points  which  you  wish  to  make.  I might  just  re- 
mind you  that  we  have  had  your  paper  fully  before 
us,  and  we  are  quite  familiar  with  that?— I wish 
first  to  refer  to  fiat,  and  to  say  that  it  contains  a 
scheme  which  was  based  on  the  Parliamentary  paper  of 
1889— that  is  paper  No.  334.  It  apneared  from  that 
paper  that-  the  income  of  the  College' was  £56,000.  It 
turns  out  now  (it  was  a great  revelation  and  surprise  to 
most  of  us  connected  with  Trinity)  that  the  income 
last  year,  1905,  was  £76,000.  Of  course  that  would 
modify  the  remarks  I made  to  some  extent,  in  this 
way,  that  my  scheme  might  be  brought  into  operation 
much  more  speedily  than  if  the  income  was  only 
£56,000.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  now,  on  looking 
at  the  Parliamentary  paper,  the  mistakes  and 
omissions  that  the  Bursar  of  that  time  made.  But 
that  is  not  of  much  importance;  I thought  it 
of  much  more  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the 
present  financial  statement  laid  before  you  is  correct ; 
and  accordingly,  as,  although  I am  not  a financier,  I 
still  have  had  a little  experience  in  financial  ad- 
ministration, I have  examined  it  with  that  view.  I find 
that  in  the  year  1905  the  fees  put  down  as  paid  by 
students  amounted  to  £10,154  4s.  0 d.  (page  9).*  The 
number  of  students  in  January,  1906,  was  1,114  (pave 
21).+  That  means,  I assume,  that  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  four  preceding  years  was  1,114.  If 
you  tot  up  the  entries  in  the  four  preceding 
years  you  will  find  that  they  come  to  1,076. 
That  however,  is  not  of  very  much  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  which  I am  going  to 
mention.  We  must  in  all  cases  deduct  from  the 
number  of  fee-paying  students  certain  persons,  such 
as  Sizars,  who  pay  no  fees,  and  Scholars,  who  pay 
a fee  of  a guinea  a quarter;  but  we  may  take  it 
tobe  011  safe  side,  that  there  were  in  January 
1906  at  least  1,000  fee-paying  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Now,  the  fee  that  a student  pays  is  sixteen 
guineas  a year,  and  1,000  fee-paying  students  would 
therefore  pay  m the  year  £16.800.  I find  myself 
nnable  to  reconcile  that  with  the  figure  of  £10,154  4s. 
put  down  in  these  accounts. 

3206.  Have  you  made  enquiries  at  the  office  with 
regard  to  this  ? — No,  I have  made  no  enquiries  at 
the  office. 

3207.  I do  not  find  any  fault  at  all ; I only  ask 
for  information,  because,  of  course,  a discrepancy  ap- 
pears here,  and  very  often  apparent  discrepancies  of 


this  kind  may  best  be  explained  by  making  a few  en- 
quiries ? — As  a matter  of  fact  I did  not  make  any 
enquiries. 

Dr.  Coffey. — I asked  the  Provost  a question  in 
that  connection  when  he  gave  evidence.  The  fees 
paid  to  the  Junior  Bursar  are  not  put  into  the  total. 

Chairman. — That  is  in  his  evidence,  is  it? 

3208.  Dr.  Coffey. — Yes? — Where  are  these  fees 
put? 

3209.  They  appear  in  the  incomes  of  the  Junior 
Fellows  ? — 

Well,  the  explanation  is  not  clear;  as  all  the 
annual  fees  are  paid  to  the  Junior  Bursar,  but 
to  proceed.  The  entries  in  the  year  1905  were 
266,  and  if  we  deduct  from  them  certain  per 
Sons,  that  is  Sizars,  who  pay  no  entrance  fees,  and 
assume  that  250  persons  paid  fees,  that  comes  to 
£3,750,  and  if  that  is  added  I make  the  fees  that 
were  paid  in  1905  £20,550.  Then;  if  you  take  the 
entrance  fees  distributively,  each  student  will  pay 
£20  11s.  The  same  thing  occurs  as  regards  the 
previous  years,  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  in  which  the 
fees  are  £8,022,  £8,049,  and  £8,658.  I merely  men- 
tion these  things  as  requiring  explanation.  The 
second  point  that  struck  me  was  with  regard  to  the 
dividends  from  investments.  The  Parliamentary 
paper  gives  the  dividends  from  investments  in  1888 
as  £7,107  Os.  3d.  That  was  practically  the  same  as 
in  1901,  when  they  were  £7,203  3s.  6 d.  In  the  year 
1902  they  jumped  to  £9,022  12s.  7 d,  which  is  an 
increase  of  £1,900,  representing,  I should  say,  a 
capital  of  £60,000  or  thereabouts.  I find  also  in  the 
statement  that  from  October  1890  to  October  1903 
there  was  spent  on  buildings  £58,492  15s.  Id.  These 
two  sums  make  together  nearly  £120,000,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  they  come  from.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  while  all  this 
was  going  on,  whenever  anyone  proposed  any  improve- 
ment he  was  always  told  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  money  whatever.  .Some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  I was  a member,  as  I am  still,  of  the  Academic 
Council,  I proposed  the  creation  of  a Chair  of  Classical 
Archaeology,  and  went  to  some  little  trouble  to  make 
a statement  to  the  Council  of  what  had  been  done 
m various  countries  where  these  operations  were  being 
carried  on,  and  also  what  was  being  done  in  the 
various  Universities  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and 
particularly  in  America;  but  I was  met  by  a letter 
from  the  late  Provost,  who  was  absent  on  that  occa- 
sion, stating  that  there  was  no  money.  The  proposal 
was  opposed  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  also  on 
the  merits,  by  the  present  Provost,  and  an  amendment 
carried  to  the  effect  that  if  anyone  was  willing  to 
endow  the  Chair  the  Council  would  be  willing  to 
create  it. 
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3210.  Chairman. — 'Since  then  they  have  never  ap-  objection  to  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  open.  They  London 

pointed  a Professor  of  Archaeology  ? — Never ; the  sub-  propose  that  the  governing  body  should  be  ten  in  

ject  has  never  been  mentioned.  number,  which  I think  is  too  large,  and  also  I think  A'ob.  8,  1906. 

3211.  What  year  was  that? — I think  it  was  in  an  uneven  number  is  more,  convenient.  They  r — - 

1808 — about  1898.  Another  point  in  examining  these  propose  that  there  should  he  one  representative  of  the  H.-Broughna 

accounts  that  appeared  to  me  to  require  explanation  Senate.  Now,  the  Senate  is  a body  that  lias  no  co-  ’ E!t1'’ 
was  the  fact  that  im  1905  there  is  put  down  as  part  hesion ; it  never  meets  except  occasionally  for  the  ' ' 

of  onr  receipts — that  is  of  our.  income — a refund  purpose  of  transacting  some  business  such  as  graces 

from  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  the  sum  of  sent  down  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  the 

£679  17s.  8d.  Now  the  word  “refund”  indicates,  result  of  having  one  member  elected  by  the  Senate 

at  any  rate,  that  that  money  had  been  paid  over  would  be  that  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  can- 

beforehand,  and  I cannot  understand  how  that  is  to  vassing  Mid  electioneering ; and  as  the  best  men  often 

bo  counted  as  receipts  or  as  income  any  more  than  canuot  or  will  not  do  this,  it  might  happen  sometimes, 
the  deductions  immediately  following  of  £2,320  14s.  as  it  has  happened  before,  that  somewhat  inferior  men 
'9d.,  put  down  as  income  tax  deducted  from  pay-  would  get  elected.  In  any  case  he  would  be  an  out- 

ments  made.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  in-  sider,  not  _in  touch  with  the  College  work,  and 

come.  If  you  pay  a man  a salary  and  deduct  certain,  would  practically  have  no  power ; and  in  order  to  get 

moneys  from  that  salary  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a governor  of  this  sort  you  hare  to  put  in  motion  con- 
it over  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  it  appears  siderable  and  somewhat  expensive  machinery.  They 

to  me  incorrect  to  put  that  down  under  the  head  of  propose  also  that  the  Bursar  and  Senior  Lecturer  should 

receipts.  be  members.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  it  would 

3212.  Is  not  that  a mere  question  of  farm?  We  do  be  better  that  the  Bursar  should  be  a business  man 

not  want  to  go  into  anything  that  is  only  a matter  of  entirely,  and  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  him 

form.  Supposing  it  is  put  down  on  both  sides.  We  to  have  previously  passed  an  examination  for  Fellow- 

think  you  should  hardly  occupy  cur  time  with  mere  ship.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe  most  of  the  real 

questions  of  form? — Very  well.  T do  not  think  it  a work  is  done  in  the  Bursar’s  office  by  the  assistants, 

question  of  form,  but  I will  waive  that  point.  Then,  and  I suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Bursar 

confining  myself  to  points  that  appear  to*  be  incorrect,  should  be  a business  man,  and  that  the  Provost  should 

I will  proceed.  There  were  several  cases  in  which  I take  over  the  work  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  which  work 

chocked  the  figures.  I find  the  Divinity  Examination  is  light,  but  responsible.  The  Senior  Lecturer  has  to 

fees  stated  to  be  £230  10s.,  and  .adding  up  the  decide  in  doubtful  cases  whether  men  are  to  I.e  allowed 

fees  paid  to  the  Divinity  Examiners  I find  they  should  their  examinations  or  not,  and  whethsr  they  are  to 

amount  to  £202  19s.  There  is  only  a difference,  it  is  have  what  is  called  a post  mortem  examination— that 

true,  of  thirteen  per  cent.,  but  still  that  is  something.  is, . whether  after  they  have  failed  in  one  subject  they 

In  1905,  I find  it  stated  that  the  sums  paid  are  to  be  re-examined  in  that  subject.  That  is  a 

to  the  Junior  Fellows  amounted  to  a gross  sum  practice  which  has  been  adopted  since,  I think,  my 

of  £18,909  15s.  6 d.  On  adding  the  items  together  I time,  and  I think  it  is  objectionable,  as  it  may  often 

find  it  should  he  about  £800  more.  These  are  merely  lead  to  partiality  and  injustice.  But  the  most 

tests,  and  I mention  them  as  being  possibly  serious  objection  to  this  scheme  that  I have 

matters  in  which  correction  might  he  made.  Finally,  to  mention  is  the  suggestion  that  all  the  Fa- 

with  regard  to  the  last  financial  point  that  I make,  culties  should  elect  the  six  members  together. 

I find  that  there  is  a loan  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  I have  suggested  that  each  Faculty  should  send 

on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid.  There  was  no  loan  forward  one.  The  other  is  the  present  system, 

in  1901,  but  in  1903  there  was  p.aid  as  “ interest  ” on  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  the  larger  Faculty  can 

loan  £1,039 — I suppose  at  five  per  cent.,  representing  practically  control  the  election,  and  that  a smaller 

about  £20,000  in  1903.  It  was  reduce!  in  1904  to  Faculty  may  be  left  out  of  it.  Now,  that  is  not  by 

£550,  and  in  1905  it  had  come  down  to  £249.  I do  any  means  a theoretical  danger,  and  I will  ask  leave 

not  see  why,  if  we  have  such  a large  sum  invested,  we  to  illustrate  it  very  shortly.  Save  for  a few  years 
should  pay  interest  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  five  per  during  the  whole  time  the  Council  has  been  in  exist- 

cent.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  that  head.  Next,  ence‘ there-  has  been  one  representative  of  the  Law 

I should  like  to  mention  some  points  in  connection  School  on  the  Council.  There  was  one  occa- 

with  the  system  of  government,  to  which  I attach  sion,  however,  on  which  no  representative  was 

great  importance.  Three  plans  have  been  laid  before  there,  and  that  is  the  only  occasion  when  the  vital 

the  Commissioners.  One  is  in  No.  18*— -that  is  the  interests  of  the  Law  School  were  affected.  When,  the 

plan  of  the  Bursar.  Dr.  Tarletou  ; one  is  No.  5,+  and  measure  was  brought  before  the  Council  no  representa- 
one  is  my  own  in  No.  15.  § It  appears  to  me  that  the  live  of  the  Law  School  was  a member  of  the  Council, 

Bursar’s  plan  preserves  the  worst  features  of  the  and  that  was  passed  without  any  representative 

existing  system.  He  preserves  the  examination  sys-  being  heard  on  behalf  of  the  . Law  School, 

tern  for  Fellowship,  and  declares  that  that  is  the  only  ^ should  like,  if  I may,  to  mention  how  that 

safeguard  against  political  or  religious  bias.  He  came  to  pass.  The  Medical  Faculty,  a large 

forgets  that  the  Council  have  for  twenty-eight  Faculty,  have  always  claimed,  and  the  claim  lias 

years  been  electing  Professors,  and  that  no  idea  b-x-n  admitted  practically,  to  have  two  seats  out 

of  this  sort  has  ever  come  into  their  minds.  of  the  four  on  the  Council,  and  the  Law  Faculty  has 

Furthermore,  tlie  system,  that  he  suggests  is  compli-  claimed  to  have  one.  At  the  General  Election  when 

■Sited  in  the  extreme,  with  its  Provisional  Fellows,  the  four  members  of  the  Council  (Professors)  are 

its  Tutors,  its  Tutor-Professors,  and  its  Tutor- Assist-  elected  as  representatives  of  the  Professors  who  are 

ant-Professors ; and  he  preserves  the  distinction  be-  n°t  Fellows,  the  Medical  School  can,  m consequence 

tween  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  which  I think  is  of  their  numbers,  easily  secure  two  seats,  and  they 

also  objectionable.  One  remarkable  point  in  it  is  also  at  the  bye-elections  can  make  certain  of  securing 

that  at  the  election  of  the  annual  officers  he  brings  in  the  vacant  seat  unless,  of  course,  all  the  other  Facul- 

for  one  day  three  additional  Senior  Follows,  the  result  ties  unite  together,  which  I think  would  be  practically 

of  which,  of  course,  would  be  to  keep  these  same  luera-  impossible.  In  the  year  1901,  for  one  reason  or  an- 

tiv«  offices  now  enjoyed  by  the  Senior  Fellows  with  the  other,  the  Medical  Faculty  put  forward  only  one  can- 

Senior  Fellows  still.  He  also,  as  I said,  preserves  didate,  and  the  fourth  Professor  elected  was  the 

the  examination  svstem  for  Fellowships,  which  I be-  Regius  Ptofessor  of  Divinity,  the  Medical  Faculty 

Tieve  to  be  the  fatal  malady  of  the  whole  institution.  having  only  one.  In  June,  1902,  this  important  que^ 

It  prevents  us  from  getting  in  any  new  blood.  .-The  tion  of,  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Arts  came  forward,  and 

incomes  are  so  small  that  the  Arts  Professorships  have  at  that  moment  it  so  happened  that  I had  to  resign 

to  be  given  to  Fellows.  I may  mention,  too,  that  after  my  seat  on  the  Council,  as  my  time  was  coming  oil 

payment  of  certain  small  sums  by  the  Junior  Bursar  for  re-election,  and  if  I wanted  to  go  up  for  re-election 

he  proposes  to  divide  the  residue  lie  tween  the  Tutors,  of  course  I could  not  be  a member  of  the  electoral 

Tutor  Professors,  and  Tutor  Assistant  Professors,  body.  Accordingly  I resigned,  and  I proposed  to 

That  excludes  some  of  the  Professors'  who  lecture  in  my  colleague,  the  other  Regius  Professor,  Professor 

Arts,  too,  one  of  whose  grievances  is  that  they  Hart,  that  he  should  stand,  and  he'  agreed  to  that 

deceive  no.  dividends  from  those  fees  which  they  and  went  forward,  but  the.  Medical  Faculty  on  that 

help  to  earn.  The  scheme,  No.  5,  of  certain  Fellows  occasion  put  forward  a candidate  of  . their  own,  on  the 

and  Professors,  resembles  mine  to  some  extent;  but  I ground,  as  they  said,  that  the  second  seat  to  which 

think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  a good  deal  more  they  had  been  entitled  had  .been  grabbed  by  the  Divi- 

•complicated,  and,  secondly,  there  is  a very  serious  nity  School.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  there 

1 * Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176)  1906,  page  65. 
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Loudon  was  uo  rePTesentative  of  the  Law  School  on.  the  Council 

' when  that  important  motion  was  carried  whereas  there 

Nov.  8, 1906.  were  two  on  the  Council,  the  present  Protest  and  the 
— Registrar  of  the  Law  School,  who  were  members 
t ' k° r am  °*  Committee  wlio  were  pressing  it  forward. 
s9-i  Master  Pigot,  who  was  a member  of  the  Council,  and 
the  only  legal  member,  took  my  view  very  strongly. 
I went  to  him  and  suggested  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  should  move  the  Council  to  call  in 
and.  hear  the  two  Regius  Professors,  and  I undertook 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  my  colleague  was  in  attend- 
ance also  for  that  purpose.  The  Council,  however, 
refused  to  hear  us.  and  the  matter  was  carried  with- 
out a word  said  by  either  of  the  Law  Professors.  I 
mention  this  to  show  in  the  first  place  the  danger  of 
having  all  the  Faculties  united  together  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Body,  and,  secondly,  I 
think  it  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Council  as  a 
deliberative  and  executive  body.  To  revert,  however, 
to  the  government,  I think  that  the  number  of  seven, 
being  a smaller  number,  is  a better  one,  and  we  have 
a good  instance  of  what  can  be  done  with  a governing 
body  of  seven  in  the  fact  that  the  three  Queen’s  Col- 
leges— including  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  which  at  one 
time  had  600  resident  students — have  always  been 
governed  by  the  President  and  six  of  the  Professors, 
two  of  whom  have  been  the  Bursar  and  Registrar, 
who,  of  course,  have  their  professorial  duties  to  perform 
along  with  the  duties  of  Bursar  and  Registrar.  An- 
other suggestion  in  this  paper  is,  that  every  Professor- 
ship should  he  provisional  for  three  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  if  the  Professor  is  doing  well,  he 
should  be  permanently  elected.  Now,  I have  never 
heard  that  suggestion  before,  and  I do  not  think  any 
man  of  real  merit  would  accept  a Professorship  on 
those  terms.  With  regard  to  the  Fellowship  system  they 
propose  that  there  should  be  an  annual  examination, 
hut  that  it  might  be  suspended  when  the  Governing 
Body  wished,  but  that  meanwhile  a Deputy  might  be 
appointed.  Now,  the  Deputy  appointed  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Fellow  who  was  going  to  be  elected  the  year 
following  would  be  probably  the  very  person 
who  would  be  reading  for  the  examination.  He  would 
be  handicapped  both  ways,  both  as  regards  prepara- 
tion for  the  examination  and  as  regards  the  work 
which  he  was  doing.  The  Readerships  which  they  also 
propose  to  establish  are  a very  good  thing  indeed  with 
a view  to  post-graduate  research,  but  if  they  keep  up 
the  Fellowship  examination  the  same  mischief,  will 
go  on,  and  the  Readers  instead  of  doing  post-graduate 
work  will,  in  all  probability,  be  preparing  themselves 
for  the  examination  And  lastly,  on  this  point,  they 
suggest  that  the  Bursar  should  be  a Fellow  who  is 
not  occupying  a Chair,  but  I say  in  reply  to  that  why 
limit  it  to  a man  who  has  passed  an  examination? 
You  will  get  a better  business  man  with  better  train- 
ing as  a Bursar  for  less  money  if  you  do  not  ask  him 
to  go  in  for  a high  class  examination  in  Mathematics, 
Latin,  or  Greek.  I feel  that  to  insist  upon  a man 
passing  such  an  examination  is  to  run  a very  good 
chance  of  preventing  him  from  being  a good  business 
man.  The  next  head  that  I should  like  to  discuss 
would  be  what  I call  the  unproductive  expenditure. 
Under  this  head,  first,  I will  take  the  senior  offices, 
which  are  held  by  the  Governing  Body.  They  are 
nine  in  number.  I will  not  say  they  are  all  abso- 
lutely sinecures,  five  or  six  of  them  practically  aTe; 
the  Vice-Provost,  the  Catechist,  the  Senior  Dean,  the 
Senior  Proctor,  the  Auditor,  and  the  Librarian.  Those 
are  all  officers  that  appear  to  me,  some  of  them,  to 
have  practically  nothing  to  do,  and  the  others  very 
little  indeed.  They,  all  put  together,  are  paid  close 
upon  £1,200  a year.  Then  there  are  three  other 
officers,  the  Registrar,  the  Bursar,  and  the  Senior 
Lecturer,  who  are  paid  far  more  heavily,  hut 
they  altogether,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  do 
more  than  what  would  occupy  about  half  the 
time  of  a good  business  man.  The  duties  of  the 
Registrar  are  simply  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  who  meet  on  Saturday  during  term  time,  and 
he  is  the  official  channel  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  The  Senior  Lecturers  duties  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  light,  though  they  are  respon- 
sible. With  regard  to  the  Librarian,  I should  imagine 
his  work  is  extremely  light,  inasmuch  as  we  happen  to 
have  an  Assistant  Librarian  of  very  great  merit 
who  stands  exceedingly  high  in  reputation  with 
his  brother  Librarians,  and  who,  if  he  were  paid  half 
as  much  again  aa  he  receives,  would,  in  my  opinion, 


he  cheap  at  the  money.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  ought  to  have  supreme  control;  his 
heart  is  in  bis  work,  and  he  is  absolutely  up-to-date 
in  it,  and  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  I think,  for 
any  Buch  office  as  that  of  Librarian  being  distributed 
and  going  from  one  to  another  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 
With  regard  to  the  Bursar,  tho  Senior  Bursar,  as  he 
is  called,  I cannot  say  anything  about  the  present 
Senior  Bursar,  who,  I have  no  doubt,  is  extremely 
attentive  to  his  duties.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  the  Accountant  and 
the  Assistants,  and  I would  suggest — as  it  appears 
to  me  reasonable  to  suggest — that  all  the  financial 
work  of  the  College  should  be  done  in  one  office,  and 
that  it  should  not  he  distributed  as  it  is.  For  we 
find  that  besides  the  Senior  Bursar  these  is  also  a 
Junior  Bursar,  who  receives  £371  12s.  Ad.  per  year. 
The  duty  of  the  Junior  Bursar  is  to  receive'  the 
students’  fees  twice  a year,  half  of  which  he  pays 
over  to  the  Senior  Bursar,  and  the  other  half  of  which 
he  distributes  among  the  Junior  Fellows.  It  is  very 
pressing  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  twice  a year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Students  do 
not  pay  their  fees  until  the  last  moment,  which  is  the 
first  Friday  in  May  and  the  first  Friday  in  November, 
and  the  Junior  Bursar  is  very  busy  receiving  them 
and  disposing  of  them  afterwards  at  those  times. 
The  last  gentleman  who  took  the  position  was  a 
very  distinguished  scholar,  who,  as  we  all  thought, 
filled  the  Latin  Chair  well.  In  due  course  he  left 
that,  and  proceeded  to  tot  up  figures  for  a week  or 
two  twice  a year,  and  meanwhile  the  Board  had  con- 
siderable difficulty,  I believe,  in  filling  up  Ms  place, 
as  there  was  no  very  eminent  Latinist  among  the 
Fellows.  One  would  have  thought,  perhaps,  that 
two  Bursars  were  sufficient,  but  there  is  a third 
Bursar  in  the  shape  of  the  Senior  Proctor,  who  re- 
ceives the  Degree  fees,  wMch  amounted  in  1905  to 
£3,935  2s.  6 d.,  and  he,  I believe,  puts  them  over  into 
the  cista  communis,  or  common  chest.  I believe  it 
would  be  a more  reasonable  and  safer  method  of 
managing  the  business  that  those  fees  should  be  paid 
into  one  office. 

3213.  Has  the  Proctor  no  disciplinary  duties? 
— None,  that  I know  of.  As  far  as  I know 
Ms  duties  consist  in  receiving  those  fees  four  times 
a year  and  reading  out  the  names  at  the  Com- 
mencements. I never  heard  of  the  Senior  Proctor 
having  any  disciplinary  duties  at  all ; they  are  dis- 
charged by  tlie  Junior  Dean  with  occasional  reference 
to  the  Senior  Dean.  I am  now  on  the  head  of 
unproductive  expenditure,  and  the  next  point  I wish 
to  notice  is  the  amount  of  the  Examination  Fees  in 
Arts.  The  Examination  Fees  in  Arts  wMch  were  paid 
to  the  Fellows  in  1905  amounted  to  £1,522.  It  appears 
to  me  that  with  such  incomes  as  they  receive,  fees 
should  not  be  paid  for  examinations,  especially  when 
the  result  of  tMs  is  to  decrease  their  other  work, 
that  is  to  say,  it  reduces  the  Lectures  very  considerably 
having  such  an  immense  number  of  examinations, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  heavy  work.  The  effect  of 
that  is,  as  is  pointed  out  in  Miss  White  s paper — and 
I adopt  her  view — that  it  reduces  the  number  of  Lec- 
tures very  considerably,  so  that  a student  practically 
gets  enly  eighteen  weeks’  Lectures  in  the  year.  As 
the  average  income  of  the  Junior  Fellow  is  £817  17s., 
I think  that  sum  of  £1,522  extra  fees  in  Arts  is  unne- 
cessary. and,  of  course,  as  I said,  the  examinations 
have  an  effect  upon  the  time  devoted  to  Lectures. 

3215.  How  many  terms  are  there 7 — Three  terms; 
three  or  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  a term  are 
taken  up  you  will  find  by  these  multiplied  examina- 
tions. 

3216.  I thought  the  number  of  weeks  devoted  to 
lecturing  was  about  six  in  each  term? — Six  in  each 
term. 

3217.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Seven  we  were  told 
yesterday? — I think  you  will  find  it  is  six. 

3218.  Chairman. — I tMnk  the  term  is  about  ten 
weeks,  and  about  three  weeks  we  were  told  were  taken 
up  by  examination,  leaving  about  seven  for  lectures? 
—Miss  White  makes  it  about  six  weeks.  I fancy  she 
is  not  far  wrong,  but  it  can  easily  be  discovered.  The 
next  point  I have  to  mention  on  this  head  is  the  Fel- 
lowship examination,  and  the  expense  of  it.  I have 
never  yet  heard  anybody  allude  to  this  point.  As  you' 
know,  the  Professors  do  all  the  high  class  professional 
or  expert  teaching,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
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higher  Arts  teaching.  The  Fellows  do  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  higher  Arts  teaching,  but  they  also  do 
all  the  inferior  teaching,  as  I may  term  it,  such  as 
the  lecturing  of  the  passmen.  You  would  think 
therefore,  at  any  rate,  that  the  work  of  the  Professors 
was  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  the  Fellows. 
When  a Professorship  becomes  vacant,  the  successor  is 
elected  without  any  trouble,  delay  or  expense.  On 
the  other  hand  when  a Fellow  is  elected  once  a year, 
in  June,  as  far  as  I can  make  out,  the  cost  of  each 
Fellowship  election  comes  to  about  £700  or  £800. 

3219.  In  fees  paid  to  the  Examiners  ? — In  fees  paid 
to  the  Examiners  and  prizes  given  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful students  to  keep  them  going  till  the  next 
round ; tho  Madden  Prize,  I understand,  is  be- 
tween £300  and  £400,  and  to  that  the  Board  adds 
a prize  of  £60,  so  that  the  Madden  Prizeman, 
as  a general  rule,  gets  a prize  of  close  upon  £400. 
They  also  give  prizes  of  £60,  sometimes  lower, 
to  the  other  unsuccessful  students.  There  were  only 

• three  candidate  at  the  last  examination  and  the 
other  two  who  came  behind  the  gainer  of  the  Madden 
Prize  each  got  a prize  of  £60.  Their  as  regards  the 
fees  to  the  Examiners  I have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
exactly  what  they  were  beyond  this,  that  every  Fellow 
who  is  not  a Professor,  and  who  is  called  in  to  ex- 
amine gets  a fee  of  £25.  Of  course  it  is  an  exceedingly 
important  and  very  heavy  examination,  and  I do  not 
know  that  anyone  would  be  inclined  to  object  to  such 
a fee  as  that. 

3220.  The  examination  lasts  for  several  days? — 
Several  days,  twelve  days  more  or  less  in  a number  of 
different  subjects.  There  are,  I believe,  eight  non- 
Professors  among  the  fifteen  examining  for  next  year, 
so  that  that  would  be  £200,  and  I do  not  know  as 
regards  the  six  or  seven  Professors  who  are  examining 
what  fees  they  get,  but  I presume  they  get  something, 

. probably  nob  much  less  than  the  others.  My  infor- 
mant, whom  I asked  upon  this  subject,  one  of  the 
Fellows,  was  not  able  to  tell  me  that.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  every  Fellowship  examination  costs  about 
£800. 

3221.  I do  not  quite  follow  that.  You  do  not  mean 
that  the  examination  costs  that,  but  that  the  prizes 
given  do? — That  amount  is  spent. 

3222.  Take  the  Madden  Prize.  It  is  a special  fund, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  a special  fund ; yes. 

3223.  The  College  could  not  appropriate  that  to 
themselves  ? — Certainly  not. 

3224.  Then  it  is  not  any  expense  to  the  College  ? — I 
agree  entirely.  This  is  no  censure  whatever.  My 
point  is  that  in  connection  with  the  Fellowship  ex- 
amination there  is  spent  every  year  about  £800,  which 
could  be  much  better  employed.  As  a matter  of  fact 
they  cannot  do  anything  with  the  Madden  Prize  ex- 
cept that,  but  there  may  be  some  change  made  in  the 
regulations.  What  I want  to  point  out  is  that  if  the 
Fellowship  system  is  a bad  one  and  the  men  are 
damaged,  as  I think  they  are — and  I believe  some  of 
them  think  so  themselves — by  this  system,  why  keep  it 
up  and  spend  £800  when  it  is  very  easy  to  get  an 
alteration  made  which  would  enable  this  Madden  Fund 
to  be  diverted  into  another  channel.  That  is  the  point 
I want  to  make — that  in  connection  with  the  Fellow- 
ship examination  there  is  £800  spent  which  I regard 
as  unproductive  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
directed  to  keeping  up  a system,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  _ essentially  bad.  That  is  an  argument — in  my 
opinion  a strong  argument — for  endeavouring  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Fellowship  examination  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  fact  I may  sum  it  up  very  shortly  by 
saying  that  if  that  was  done  you  would  get  better  men 
for  smaller  salaries.  You  would  save  this  £800,  and 
you  would  also  save  the  creation  now  of  new  vested 
interests  which,  in  transitional  times,  are,  of  course, 
a very  serious  thing  for  the  College  resources.  The 
next  item  of  unproductive  expenditure  which  I wish 
to  mention — my  remarks  apply  rather  to  the  future 
than  to  the  past — is  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  Divinity 
Professors,  which  are  out  of  proportion  to  those  of 
other  Professors,  and  I think  should  be  brought  down, 
considering  the  present  and  future  position.  If 
the  Commissioners  had  a statement  of  the  work  done 
by  each  Fellow  and  Professor  that  would  be  a very 
helpful  thing,  and  if  you  compare  the  work  done  by 
a Divinity  Professor  with  the  work  done  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  who  receives  £80  a year,  the 
contrast  is  rather  startling.  In  the  old  times  I think 
this  was  reasonable,  because  then  there  were  great 
prizes  in  the  Irish  Church.  The  Professors  of 


Divinity  were  very  learned  and  distinguished  men — as  Londok. 

they  are  now — they  were  then  Fellows  or  ex-Fellows,  — 
and  the  Professor  of  Divinity  was  obliged  to  resign  Ao#. 8. 1906. 
his  Fellowship  in  order  to  accept  that,  but  since  H Brouch 
1880  these  Professorships  have  been  thrown  open  and  Eia*"1 

for  the  future  we  may  expect  tliat  they  will  not  be  LLD  1 
held  by  Fellows,  inasmuch  as  very  few  Fellows 
indeed  are  now  ordained,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  of  them  at  this  moment  would  be  equal  to 
such  a task.  In  any  case  I submit  that  when  a man 
holds,  as  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer, 
a Chair,  which  _ may  be  regarded  as  not  a princi- 
pal Chair,  that  is  that  he  does  not  devote  his  whole 
time  to  it,  but  is  engaged  in  some  active  profession, 
an  income  of  £725  a year  is  excessive  having  regard 
to  the  work  done. 

3225.  That  is  a Chair  of  special  foundation,  is  it 
not  ? — I think  it  was  originally  a small  sum,  and  in- 
creased afterwards. 

3226.  It  is  not  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  College,  is  it? — My  belief  is  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  it  is.  I do  not  know  what 
portion,  but  the  matter  is  a small  one.  With  regard 
to  what  I may  call  unproductive  work — that  is  akin 
to  this  unproductive  expenditure — work  done  for 
which  nothing  is  paid.’  I would  mention  with 
regard  to  the  Divinity  and  the  Law  Schools 
that  in  these  Schools’  no  fees  are  charged,  whereas 
heavy  fees  are  charged  in  the  Medical  School,  the  Engi- 
neering School,  and  also  in  the  new  Military  School, 
which  charges  £20  per  annum  for  two  years.  In  my 
opinion  if  fees  were  charged  in  the  Divinity  School  it 
would  be  better,  both  for  the  Church  and  the  College, 
and,  I think,  better  for  the  men  themselves.  We 
all  know  now  that  Divinity  as  a profession  is  both 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  profession  to  get  into,  and 
therefore  a number  of  men  drift  into  it  who  practically 
find  themselves  able  to  do  nothing  else.  I think  this 
was  shown  to  some  extent,  or  illustrated,  by  the  fact 
that  when  certain  Commissions  were  offered  in  the 
army  during  the  Boer  war  there  was  a much  greater 
rush  from  the  Divinity  School  than  from  any  other 
School  in  the  College.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  these  unproductive  items  of  expenditure  were 
corrected,  and  fees  were  paid,  both  in  the  Divinity 
and  Law  Schools,  there  would  he  a considerable  gain  of 
money,  such  as  would  have  enabled  the  College,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  to  have  at  once  taken  advantage  of 
Lord  Iveagh’s  munificent  offer.  The  next  point  I 
wish  to  mention  is  the  multiplicity  of  examinations. 

I have  already  suggested  in  my  paper  that  this 
arose  originally  from  the  objectionable  practice  of 
giving  degrees  to  persons  who  did  not  reside.  How- 
ever, tho  result  of  it  is  that  at  present  there  are 
twelve  pass  examinations  in  the  year,  with  certain 
supplemental  examinations  for  those  who  have  failed  to 
pass  in  the  first  instance.  Besides  these  there  are 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  (because  the  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end 
of  each  term)  a number  of  Honor  examinations  in 
different  subjects.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term — that  is,  to  cover  the  lecturing  of  the  previous 
term — there  are  six  of  these  examinations  for  Junior 
Freshmen,  seven  for  Senior  Freshmen,  eight  for 
Junior  Sophisters,  and  six  for  Senior  Sophisters,  mak- 
ing in  all  twenty-seven.  When  you  multiply  that  by 
three,  you  have  eighty-one  Honor  examinations  in 
that  year,  and  you  mart  add  three  more,  because  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  there  are  nine  Moderator- 
ships,  and  therefore  that  makes  eighty-four  of  these 
examinations  in  the  year.  There  are  also  a 
large  number — I did  not  count  them — of  other  ex- 
aminations for  various  prizes  of  all  sorts,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a great  desire  to  secure  these 
prizes,  many  of  which  are  of  monetary  advantage. 

In  my  opinion,  this  system  of  Honor  examina- 
tions gives  rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  cramming, 
in  the  making  up  of  the  courses,  which  have  to  be 
made  up  veTy  well  indeed.  This  constant  cramming 
and  making  up  gives  the  student,  in  my  opinion,  no 
time  to  think ; he  is  too  much  devoted  to  the  books  and 
to  finding  out  what  is  likely  to  be.  asked,  and  getting 
various  tips,  and  so  on,  in  Classics.  He  really  has 
no  time  to  study  the  language  or  become  a scholar  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  This  system  brings  about 
a reduction  of  the  time  available  for  lectures,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  diminishes  the  teaching.  It 
seems  to  me  to  reach  its  most  exaggerated  point 
in  the  case  of  the  Scholarship  examination.  I 
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should  say  in  all  those  examinations  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  viva  voce,  and  I think  that  is 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  a great 
deal  of  chance  into  the  business,  and  also  the  more 
nervous  students  suffer  a good  deal  by  it.  In  the 
viva  voce  for  the  Scholarship  examination,  which  is 
set  out  on  page  133  of  the  present  Calendar,  there  are 
twelve  authors  prescribed  which  the  candidate  has  to 
have  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  I will  only  mention  one 
branch,  and  that  is  the  Greek  Poets.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  has  to  make  up  eight  books  of  Homer,  three 
plays  of  Sophocles,  and  three  plays  of  Euripides.  He 
has  an  equal  amount  in  Greek  Prose,  Latin  Prose, 
and  Latin  Verse,  and  the  fact  is  that  he  is  so  much 
occupied,  as  a general  rule,  in  making  up  this  work — 
all  those  viva  voces — and  finding  out  what  the  Ex- 
aminers are  likely  to  ask,  and  so  on,  that  he  is  obliged, 
practically,  to  throw  over  all  his  other  work.  He  is 
obliged  to  neglect  Composition,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant for  a Classical  Scholar,  and  various  other  things. 
Moreover,  he  is  taken  up  for  these  viva  voces  while  at 
his  other  work ; he  is  interrupted  in  his  other  work  by 
his  name  being  called  out,  and  this  often  has  a very 
serious  effect  on  a nervous  student,  keeping  him  on  the 
qui  vive— on  the  alert— all  the  time  he  is  actually 
doing  his  work.  Then,  if  the  Examiner  cannot  get 
through  all  in  three  hours,  he  has  to  give  a different 
examination  to  those  who  have  been  omitted,  and  this 
brings  another  element  of  chance  into  the  examination 
which  is  also  objectionable.  All  examinations  ought 
to  be  conducted  on  principles  of  absolute  fairness  and 
impartiality  as  far  as  possible.  That  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  viva  voce;  it  imports  a good  deal  of 
chance.  I made  a remark  in  my  paper  that  a man 
now  could  get  a University  Scholarship  without  being 
even  able  to  write  a good  piece  of  Latin  Prose,  and 
some  of  my  friends  in  College  thought  that  somewhat 
severe.  But  I have  an  illustration  which  indi- 
ca-fs.  that  f was  correct — an  incident  which  happened 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years ; that  is  to  say,  one 
of  our  scholars  went  up  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  got  a nought— got  no  credit  for  his  Latin  Prose. 
J.  am  bound  to  say  he  succeeded  in  the  examination, 
having  been  a good  examinee,  and  managing  to 
drag  in  a considerable  number  of  subjects : hut,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  got  no  credit  for  his  Latin  Prose — 
a scholar  of  the  University  of  Dublin  got  no  credit  for 
his  Latin  Prose  composition  in  an  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice examination ! I would  suggest,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  this,  that  viva  voce  should  disappear 
from  the  higher  examinations  such  as  Scholar- 
s'?1? and  Honor  d..-grees;  I consider  that  the 
viva  voce  should  be  abolished,  and  that  more 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  Composition  and  the 
translation  of  unseen  passages,  both  of  which  I 
regard  as  the  real  tests  of  scholarship ; and  there  might 
be  added  to  that  something  like  what  thev  have  at 
present— a History  paper,  along  with  ah  English 
Essay.  Furthermore,  I think  the  time  given  to  the 
most  important  part— what  I regard  as  the  real  test 
of  scholarship,  Composition— is  too  short;  that  is  to 
say  one  and  a half  hours  for  each  paper:  three  hours 
in  all  I think  is  the  time  given  to  it  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford;  it  was,  at  any  rate  at  Cambridge  in  my 
time.  The  next  matter  I have  to  mention  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Law  School.  I shall  be  very  short 
upon  that,  I hope,  but  I think  it  is  of  very  great 
j»portoe,  . f believe  e mistake  has  be?/  S 
In  the  years  1901  and  1902  there  was  a considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  and  I was  the  leader  of  a 
vigorous  but  wholly  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent  the 
fusion  of  Law  with  the  Arts— to  prevent  the  over- 
lapping of  teaching  in  Trinity-overlapping  in  the 
£h®  sa-me  subjects  as  were  taught  in 
the  King  s Inns  School— and  also. I thought  that  our 
‘nter/sts  sacrificed  by  increasing 

3 ^aCh“STeSta5llS^ng  a new  Professorship— 
same,  tune,bJ'  ^mg  Law  with  the  Arts, 
preventing  ourselves  from  ever  asking  for  the  fees 
which  we  were  entitled  to.  That  was  the  main  point 
of  my  contention,  and  I drew  up,  and  had  printed  a 
reC°nStructionL  of  education, 

0±ZtChJ,har™,*  “py  here.  I’  might  also 

mention  that  I have  copies  of  the  Riport  of 
the  Committee  and  of  ' my  reply  to  ' it  and 
rejoinder  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
ttat  of  Mr.  Justice  Bewley , now  Sir  Edmund  Bewley 
™«h  l&aper’  ob]ectmS,to  wbafc  has  been  done,  he 
supported  my  views,  and  vigorously.  T have  here  a 


copy  of  his  paper,  and  also  a copy  of  the  paper  of 
Professor  Hart.*  The  Commissioners,  I think,  under- 
stand that  the  Law  education  is  conducted  jointly  bv 
the  Bing’s  Inns  and  by  Trinity  College,  with  two 
Professors  of  the  King’s  Inns  and  four  Professors  of 
Trinity  College.  But  I hope  I shall  not  be  accused  of 
want  of  modesty  if  I say  that  the  Trinity  teaching  i* 
much  superior  to  the  King’s  Inns  teaching,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  other- 
wise. 

3227.  I think  we  must  hardly  go  into  the  details  of 
the  King’s  Inns.  Our  concern  is  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  suitable  to 
criticise  the  proceedings  at  King’s  Inns  ?— Perhaps 
not,  but  as  the  two  branches  of  the  school  are  run 
jointly  it  is  difficult  without  giving  a short  statement 
of  the  facts  to  make  myself  clear. 

3228.  I think  we  are  aware  of  what  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  ?— Then,  I will  pass  over  that,  and  I 
may  state,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  Commission  what  is  done  in  each  case,  that  the 
King’s  Inns  Professors  are  as  follows  : — One,  a Pro- 
fessor of  Equity,  Pleading,  and  Practice ; the  other 
a Professor  of  the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  Con- 
tract, and  Tort.  Now,  in  Trinity,  we  teach  Ihese- 
subjects  with  the  exception  of  Pleading  and  Practice; 
that  is  to  say,  we  teach  Equity,  Personal  Property, 
Contract,  and  Tort.  We  teach  four  of  the  six  subjects 
taught  in  the  King’s  Inns.  We  also  teach  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  the 
Statutory  Law  of  Irish  Land — which  is  very  im- 
portant now  for  Irish  students — Criminal  Law,'  Con- 
stitutional Law,  and  History,  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
and  Private  International  Law.  That  is  the  division 
of  the  work.  I was  going  just  now  1o  mention  the 
division  of  the  payment  for  the  work — the  money— 
that  is  to  say,  the  remuneration  that  the  Trinity  Pro- 
fessors get  for  that  is  three  guineas  a year. 

3229.  For  each  student? — For  each  student  a. 
guinea  a year. . Each  of  the  three  Professors  gets  one- 
guinea  a year  in  respect  of  each  student,  which  comes 
to  about  £30  a year  for  each  of  the  three  Professors. 
The  fourth  Professor,  as  I think  I explained  in  my 
paper,  does  not  get  anything,  because  his  Professorship 
was  instituted  in  1902,  and  no  change  was  made  then. 
But  what  I was  going  to  mention  was  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  brought  about  by  a Committee  consisting  of 
three  distinguished  members  of  the  King’s  Inns  Bench 
and  two  Mathematicians  appointed  by  the  Board; 
and  they  persuaded  the  Board  and  the  Council  to 
fuse  Law  and  the  Arts,  to  extend  the  teaching,  and 
to  bring  about  the  present  arrangement.  I men- 
tioned, I think,  that  I object  to  that  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds: — -That  it  was  financially  unfair  to  the- 
College,  that  it  was  bad  policy  that  the  teaching 
should  overlap,  and  that  altogether  it  was  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  the  bargain  appeared  rather; 
to  Tesemble_  that  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes- 
in  ancient  times.  However,  the  Council  did  not  take- 
that  view,  and  the  existing  system  is  established 
under  which  we  do  ^ a great  deal  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  do  not  receive  for  it  what  we  should  re- 
ceive. What  I would  suggest,  then,  with  regard  to 

an  . additional  Professorship  should  he- 
established  in  Trinity  which  should  include  Practice- 
Pleading,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  work  done  by 
the  King’s  Inns,  and  Conveyancing,  which  is  taught 
by  neither  body.  Conveyancing  is  the  one  thing 
taught  neither  at  King’s  Inns  nor  at  Trinity.  • if 
that  was  done  the  Trinity  Law  School  would  be,  in. 
my  opinion,  a complete  School  of  Law. 

3230.  But  is  there  not  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in- 
that.  This  is  not  a new  subject  to  some  of  us.  The 
Inns  of  Court  in  London,  or  King's  Inns  in  Ireland, 
would  rather  seem  to  be  the  bodies  teaching  the  thing 
practically.  The  Universities  would  rather  seem  to- 
be  the  bodies  to  teach  Theory  of  Law  ?— The  scientific 
part. 

3231.  The  scientific  part — no  doubt,  if' you  like  to 

put  it  in  that  way.  The  arrangement,  come  to  now 
between  King’s  Inns  and  Trinity  Cbliege  comes  to 
this:  certain  subjects  are  taught  by  one  body,'  and 
certain  subjects  are  taught  by  the  other  body,  and 
there  is  overlapping? — Beyond  question.  ' ■ ■ 


* See  page  373  ct  set;. 
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3232.  If  you  introduce  two  new  Professors  of 
practical  subjects? — One  new  Professor. 

3233.  Well,  one  new  Professor  of  practical  sub- 
jects— you  would  be  either  making  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  overlap,  or  have  King’s  Inns  expecting 
you  to  do  that  which  you  cannot  do? — I want  to 
make  it  overlap  to  such  an  extent  that  the  King’s 
Inns  would  adopt  the  same  position  as  that  which  is 
held  by  the  corresponding  body  in  Edinburgh — that 
is  to  say,  do  what  they  do  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Faculty  of  Law  there  calls  to  the  Bar.  and  does  not 
care  where  a man  is  educated.  Where  he  is  educated 
he  pays  his  fees. 

3234.  The  English  and  Scotch  systems  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  that  respect.  I believe  most  of  the  countries 
who  have  adopted  the  Roman  system  require  a de- 
gree as  a condition  for  admission  to  the  Bar — 
that  has  never  been  the  case  in  England  or 
in  Ireland  as  far  as  I know? — The  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  the  case  does  not  prove  that  a change 
would  not  be  desirable  now.  I have  put  forward 
other  reasons  why  it  would  be  advantageous  that  all 
the  teaching  should  be  done  in  Trinity,  showing  how 
much  it  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  the  students. 

3235.  I can  only  say  that  I think  if  we  in  England 
could  come  to  some  such  arrangement  as  you  have 
in  Ireland  some  of  us  would  be  very  much  pleased  ? — 
It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  you/ 

3236.  You  have  perhaps  misunderstood  me.  I 
said  that  if  we  in  England  could  come  to  such  ar- 
rangement as  exists  in  Ireland,  we  should  be  very 
glad? — That  would  be  impossible,  because  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  being  so  far  from  London;  but  I do 
Dot  think  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  agree  to 
the  financial  arrangement  to  which  we  have  assented. 

3237.  However,  to  pursue  that  question  would 

he  to  go  too  far  afield? — That  is  so.  I have  stated 
pretty  clearly  what  my  views  are  in  the  statement  I 
put  forward  ; and  I have  also  mentioned  the  fact — 
although  I do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  King’s  Inns— 
that  the  present  arrangements  are  not  convenient  to 
the  students,  who  take  two  hours  practically  to 
attend  a lecture  and  have  to  walk  through  the  slums 
about  a mile.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  stu- 
dents ; the  lectures  are  held  at  an  inconvenient  hour, 
and  then,  again  (I  think  the  Chief  Baron  is  an 
authority  upon  this)  there  is  the  necessity  of  a 
man’s  training  for  teaching.  I remember  a re- 
mark of  his  in  giving  evidence  before  the  last 
Royal  Commission  on  Universities,  in  which  he 
says  this: — “Knowledge  and  the  ability  to  impart 
knowledge,  are  two  very  different  things.”  Now,  an 
intelligent  man  after  a year  or  two  at  his  work  begins 
to  understand  how  to  lecture  and  how  to  examine,  but 
according  to  the  present  arrangement 

3238.  Are  you  not  going  into  the  subject  of  the 
King’s  Inns  again? — Yes — I pause  there.  I think 
the  Committee  will  quite  understand.  What  I should 
then  suggest  is  (and  here  I may  remark  that  to  me 
it  is  a pleasant  thing  that  an  influential  member  of 
the  Kind’s  Inns  is  a member  of  the  Commission),  that 
the  whole  thing  would  be  improved,  and  greater  satis- 
faction given  to  the  students,  if  all  the  teaching  were 
done  in  College.  Even  the  King’s  Inns  students 
who  are  not  Trinity  men  like  very  much  to  come 
into  the  College,  to  some  extent,  because  it  identifies 
them  with  the  place,  because  it  is  a more  convenient 
centre,  and  for  other  reasons.  I am  only  just 
suggesting,  of  course,  but  I think  it  is  a great  pity 
that  arrangements  should  not  be  made  whereby  our 
examination  for  the  degree  of  LL.D.  would  entitle 
a man  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  I think  I am  ab- 
solutely correct  in  stating  that  our  examination 
for  LL.D.  is  a much  higher  examination  than  the 
ordinary  examination  for  a call  to  the  Bar.  Now, 
the  next  point  that  I wish  to  mention  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  effort  to  improve  the  position  of 
women  students,  which  we  are  anxious  to  do.  There 
are  now  sixty-nine  women  undergraduates  on  the 
roll,  and  they  pay  in  fees  about  £1,400  a year ; 
and  I think  they  have  a right  to  ask  what  they  are 
to  get  in  return  for  that.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  they  get  now  the  right  to  be  lectured, 
and  to  be  examined,  with  the  men,  and  the  right  to 
compete  with  them  for  certain  prizes.  As  far  as  the 
lecturing  is  concerned,  I think  it  would  be  much  better 
that  they  should  be  lectured  by  themselves,  and  this 
foe  two  reasons  : — In  the  first  place,  because,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  classes,  a large  amount  of  the  teaching 
is  indifferent.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  teacher’s 


fault,  but  if  you  have  a very  large  class,  and  not  all  , 

the  students  of  the  same  mental  attainments,  you  • ' 

have  almost  to  lecture  down  to  the  least  intelligent,  Nov.  8. 1006. 
This  is  aggravated,  I think,  in  the  case  of  the  — 

women  students,  because  the  average  woman  **.  Brougham 
student,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  higher  mental  Leech,  Esq., 
attainments  than  the  average  man,  for  the  fol-  tx‘D' 
lowing  reason:  Men  come  mostly  to  Trinity  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  professions,  and  are  very  thankful 
if  they  can  get  their  degrees  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
doing  a minimum  of  work.  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  education,  and  are  more  eager  to 
learn.  Accordingly,  when  _ they  are  lectured  with 
this  class  of  men  in  very  large  classes  they  find  they 
are  taught  very  little.  This  has  some  connection 
with  the  frequent  examinations  and  with  the  fact 
that  our  Term  lectures  to  some  extent  are  assumed 
to  be  a preparation  for  those  examinations.  But  to 
illustrate  the  pace  of  the  slowest,  at  which  the 
examiner  has  to  go,  I have  known  a case  where  Euclid 
was  the  subject  for  examination  and  where  the  lec- 
turer did  not  even  finish  the  First  Book  during  the 
term.  So  that,  in  fact,  all  the  class  were  obliged  to 
go  to  grinders  to  get  through,  the  more  intelligent  be- 
cause they  got  no  teaching,  and  the  less  intelligent 
because,  no  matter  how  much  teaching  they  got,  they 
would  have  a hard  time  of  it.  I think  in  this  case 
the  Board  have  to  some  extent  fallen  short  of  what 
they  might  have  done  to  give  an  adequate  return  for 
the  money  paid  to  them.  I would  refer  also  to  their 
resolution  of  the  21st  March,  1903,  in  which  they 
undertook,  if  eight  female  students  in  the  same  class 
desired  to  be  lectured  in  any  convenient  place,  to  sup- 
ply a lecturer. 

3239.  We  have  had  that  case  brought  before  us. 

Some  reason  was  given  why  it  was  not  done? — I pass 
from  that.  The  second,  I think,  is  a more  serious 
difficulty,  or  grievance,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no 
Collegiate  life  provided  for  the  women,  and  no  at- 
tempt, apparently,  is  being  made  to  provide  it.  Now, 

I think  that  that  could  be  done,  though  possibly  at 
first  sight  the  proposal  may  be  a little  startling.  How- 
ever, one  becomes  accustomed  gradually  to  startling 
proposals.  Of  all  the  burdens  that  the  College  has  to 
bear  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  Provost,  whose  income 
has  been  ascertained . to  be  £3,539,  and  putting  one 
thing  and  another  together,  the  upkeep  of  the  house 
and  so  on,  it  probably  costs  the  College  something  like 
£4,000  annually.  Now,  though  vested  interests  must  be 
respected,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  that  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  future.  I have  been  at  some  pains  to 
find  out  what  is  paid  to  the  heads  of  other 
institutions,  and  I find  that  the  principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  receives  £1,200  a year 
and  a house,  and  the  Principal  of  Glasgow,  £1,100  a 
year  and  a house  ; and  I am  informed  that  both  those 
gentlemen  take  an  active  and  real  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University.  Moreover,  the  existing  Pro- 
vost’s House  is  too  large,  and  in  some  ways  incon- 
venient, being  mostly  made  up  of  sitting  and  reception 
rooms,  and  it  certainly  would  be  unsuitable  in  the 
future.  1 consider  that  the  Provost’s  income  should  ap- 
proximate to  those  of  the  Principals  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  What  I would  suggest  would  be  that  some 
other  quarters  should  be  found  for  the  Provost  in  the 
College,  either  by  building  a lodge,  such  as  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lodges,  which  might  be  done  for  £8,000 
or  £10,000,  or  possibly  even  some  of  the  existing  build- 
ings might  be  used  for  that  purpose  ; and  if  that  were 
done  you  would  have  a portion  of  the  College  grounds 
detached,  severed  by  walls  and  railings,  which  would 
make,  in  my  opinion,  an  admirable  site  for  an 
academic  residence  for  women  students. 

3240.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  Provost’s  House 
to  the  ladies? — I propose  that  it  should  be  used  for 
lecture  rooms,  and  that  there  should  be  a number  of 
courts  built  in  the  Provost’s  Garden,  after  the  fashion 
of  Giiton. 

3241.  You  would  keep  the  ballroom  in  the  Provost’s 
House  just  as  it  is,  would  you  not? — I have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  ballroom.  It  would  make  an  excellent  lec- 
ture room.  It  might  be  used  for  many  purposes. 

What  is  known  as  the  Provost’s  Garden  would  make 
an  admirable  site  for  a number  of  small  courts,  such 
as  we  are  familiar  with  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Fellows'  Garden,  which  is 
practically  never  used,  would  make  an  admirable 
tennis  and  hockey  ground  and  croqnet  ground.  I 
think  the  problem  might  be  solved  in  that  way.  The 
income  of  the  future  Provost  would  he  insufficient  to 
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keep  up  that  great  mansion,  and  if,  as  I have  said,  a 
lodge  were  built  for  him 

3242.  I think  we  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  your 
scheme?— Well,  I waive  that  altogether;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  solve  this  problem  of  academic  resi- 
dence, and  we  know  well  what  the  value  of  aca- 
dem'c  residence  is,  and  what  value  we  set  upon  it 
ourselves.  I regard  it  as  the  most  important  part  of 
College  life,  and  when  women  students  are  paying 
these  heavy  fees  I think  some  effort  in  the  future  ought 
to  be  made  to  bring  it  about.  Moreover,  I believe  it 
would  be  an  excellent  policy,  because  when  it  is  found 
that  this  present  system  continues  (if  the  lecturers  are 
not  separated,  and  if  no  academic  residence  is  pro- 
vided) I think  it  likely  that  with  regard  to  the  women 
students  the  entrances  will  fall  off.  They  will  prefer 
the  academic  life  of  the  Alexandra  College,  along  with 
the  smaller  fees  of  the  Royal  University,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  quite  possible  if  the  Royal  University  is  re- 
constituted. I think  that  gives  my  idea  upon  that 
subject.  I hope  it  is  not  too  startling  to  suggest  that 
the  Provost’s  House  should  be  handed  over  in  the 
future  to  our  lady  friends.  The  only  other  point  I 
think  I ought  to  mention  is  with  regard  to  the 
Scholars.  This  is  the  last  matter  which  I would  men- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  the  Scholars,  who  are 
members  of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  all  the  Fel- 
lows, have  r.ot  been  quite  equitably  treated.  The 
emoluments  of  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  were  settled 
in  the  year  1758.  The  Senior  Fellows  were  to 
receive  £100  Irish,  the  Junior  Fellows,  £40,  Irish,  and 
the  Scholars  £20,  Irish.  Now,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
tell  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  but  the  changes 
have  been  considerable.  The  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  then, 
and  accordingly  if  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
the  Senior  Fellow  would  have  £300,  the  Junior  Fellow, 
£120,  and  the  Scholar  £60. 

3243.  What  is  the  equivalent  in  English  money  of 
£300  Irish?— About  £270. 

3244.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — £100  Irish  is  £92  6s.  2d. 
English? — Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  that  the  incomes  of  both  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  far  surpass  that  sum,  but 
the  Scholars’  incomes  have  remained  the  same ; that 
is  to  say,  taking  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
now,  what  the  Scholar  gets  is  only  one-third  in  value  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  gets  £20  a year  Irish,  which  is  worth 
about  £6  or  £7  now. 

3245.  What  do  the  Scholars  receive  a year? — They 
receive  £20  Irish.  My  point  is  that  they  receive  only 
£20  Irish,  the  sum  that  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
middle  of  iho  18th  century.  They  are  members  of  the 
Corporation.  The  finances  have  been  controlled,  accord- 
ing to  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  and  I merely  point  out  the  result  now. 
That  while  the  incomes  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Fel- 
lows have  very  greatly  increased,  the  income  of  the 
struggling  man,  the  Scholar,  has  been  very  much  re- 
duced, and  that  £20  Irish  then  is  worth  £6  or  £7 
now.  They  get  their  commons  and  half  the  rent 
of  their  rooms,  but  they  are  obliged  to  pay  half  the 
rent  of  their  rooms — for  their  own  property — and  there 
is  also  taken  from  them  four  guineas  a year  in  fees ; 
and,  therefore,  if  you  take  from  the  £20  Irish,  that  is 
£18  English— if  you  deduct  the  four  guineas  a year 
fees,  and  half  the  rent  of  their  rooms,  you  leave'  the 
struggling  Scholars  with  a very  small  sum,  indeed. 
Moreover,  the  standard  of  living  has  considerably  risen. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Scholars,  and  I would  sub- 
mit that  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I do  not  think  I have  anything  further  to  say. 

3246.  I have  only  one  question  to  ask.  What  im- 
provement would  you  suggest  should  be  made  in  the 
position  of  the  Scholars  ? — Well,  an  exceedingly  simple 
i mprovement  would  be  to  give  them,  we  will 
say,  £60  a year  instead  of  £20  Irish.  I would 
suggest  that  as  a minimum.  Also  my  suggestion  was 
to  stiffen  up  the  Scholarship  examination,  and  not  to 
give  it  to  any  man  who  could  not  write  Latin  Prose, 
and  I would  remit  his  fees  altogether,  and  remit  his 
room  rent.  A University  Scholarship,  as  you  know 
is  thought  very  highly  of.  It  takes  a tremendous 
amount  of  labour  to  get  it,  though,  as  I say,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  examinations,  the  labour  is  not 
directed  into  the  right  channels. 

3247.  Under  the  charter  was  it  considered  that  this 
£20  a year  should  be  allotted  to  the  Scholar,  and  that 
practically  from  that  time,  as  long  as  he  remained  a 
Scholar,  hi  would  have  his  education  without  any 
expense  whatsoever.  No  matter  how  poor  he  was  if 


he  entered  the  College  and  got  a Scholarship,  then  he 
should  have  his  education  free  of  expense,  and  the 
whole  world  was  open  to  him  in  the  future  ?— Of 
course,  that  view  might  be  taken.  My  point  was  that 
he  had  not  been  treated  in  any  way  as  his  brother 
members  of  the  Corporation  were. 

3248.  I am  agreed  with  you  in  that,  and  I am  try- 
ing to  follow  it  up.  I,  myself,  attach  a great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  position  of  Scholars  ? — I am  glad  to 
hear  that  that  is  so.  He  ought  to  have  his  education 
free,  I think,  and  to  have  his  rooms  free. 

3249.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  at  present  in 
College  Scholars  frequently  are  obliged  to  engage  in 
tuition? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

3250.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  live? — Oh,  dear, 
yes. 

3251.  If,  then,  the  provision  from  the  College  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  their  studies,  we  might  expect  a higher 
class  of  learning— a higher  class  of  Scholarship  ?— I 
entirely  agree.  That  supports  my  argument. 

. 3252.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — There  are  two  questions 
I should  like  to  ask  you.  One  is  about  viva  voce.  I 
understand  that  that  is  at  present  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  examinations  of  Trinity  College  ?— 
A very  important  part,  and  the  marks  allotted  to  it 
are  very  considerable  in  the  Scholarship  examination. 
I am  almost  sure  that  it  will  be  found,  if  there  is  a 
calendar  in  the  room  (I  do  not  like  to  speak  from 
memory)  that  the  same  value  is  given  to  viva  voce 
as  is  given  to  composition. 

3253.  Mr.  Butcher. — We  are  told  sixty  out  of  250 
marks  in  the  Classical  Scholarship  ? — Quite  so. 

3254.  And  in  each  Honour  examination  twenty  out 
of  110  ? — But  is  it  not  the  same  as  composition — is  not 
the  viva  voce  at  both  allotted  the  same  number  of 
marks  as  are  allotted  to  composition,  and  in  one  case, 
I think,  to  translation  of  an  unseen  passage? 

3255.  It  may  be  so.  I have  not  the  paper  before 
me? — It  is  found  in  the  calendar. 

3256.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — We  cannot  go  into  de- 
tails. On  general  principles  we  attach  some  im- 
portance to  the  viva  voce  at  Oxford,  and  I will  give 
two  reasons.'  I put  them  to  you  to  see  whether  you 
accept  them.  One  is,  that  a man  has,  perhaps,  not 
done  himself  justice  on  paper  from  the  want  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  so  on.  You  can  follow  him 
up  and  encourage  him  a little,  and  he  can  show  his 
knowledge  in  viva  voce,  and  so  he  does  better  than  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  only  had  the  paper.  That 
is  a good  thing,  is  it  not  ? — You  can,  of  course,  follow 
him  up,  but  the  result  of  following  him  up  would 
depend  upon  the  examiner,  and  you  may  do  him  a 
great  deal  of  harm  if  he  is  a nervous  man  ; but  I will 
go  as  far  as  this — that  if  viva  voce  is  used  more  or 
less  for  the  purposes  of  correcting  doubts,  it  may  be  a 
very  valuable  thing,  and  that,  I think,  is  illustrated 
by  the  B.C.L.,  Oxford.  I was  asked  to  examine  in 
1903,  and  I was  greatly  struck  by  that  examination. 
The  main  portion  of  the  examination  is  by  papers, 
and  that  is  done  early  in  June. 

3257.  I know  that  system  ? — Then,  when  .they  have 
read  all  the  papers  the  examiners  meet  early  in  July, 
and  the  Constitution  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
everybody,  but  they  only  really  examine  vivo  voce  if 
they  have  a doubt  as  to  whether  a man  should  be 
placed  in  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Class.  I ap- 
prove of  that  entirely. 

3258.  The  second  reason  is,  where  a man  has  evaded 
your  questions  on  paper,  you  can  then  follow  him  up 
and  find  out  by  a sort  of  cross-examination  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  know  his  subject? — I think  if  a man 
evaded  my  questions  on  paper  I would  not  want  to 
follow  him  up. 

3259.  Sometimes  you  do  not  know  the  spirit  in  which 
he  does  it? — There  may  be  some  advantage  in  it,  hut 
still  it  must  be  used  with  great  care  by  the  examiner, 
and  every  examiner  will  not  use  that  care.  It  is  too 
risky,  and  it  introduces  the  element  of  chance  too 
much. 

3260.  The  only  other  subject  I wish  to  ask  you  about 
is  the  plan  of  Law  teaching.  The  plan  you  suggest  is 
to  bring  all  the  Law  teaching  into  Trinity  College.  I 
suggest  to  you  an  alternative  plan,  namely,  that 
Trinity  College  should  give  instruction,  if  necessary, 
in  the  History  and  general  principles  of  Law,  and 
that  the  King’s  Inns  should  supplement  that  by  having 
lectures  by  practical  lawyers,  coming  at  a later  stage 
of  the  student’s  course.  Do  not.  you  think  that  is  a 
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better  plan  than  yours? — No;  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  it  is  a better  plan,  hut  I am  bound  to  say  this — 
it  was  the  plan,  I think,  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
the  existing  plan  is  what  I object  to  so  much.  What 
you  propose  now  is  to  go  back  to  the  plan  that  existed 
before  1902.  At  that  time  we  lectured  in  Roman  Law, 
International  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
Law  of  Real  Property,  but  we  were  embarrassed  to 
some  extent,  and  that  principle,  which  is  defensible  if 
properly  worked,  was  invaded  by  the  Reid  bequest, 
which  directed  that  there  should  be  a Professor  to  lec- 
ture on  Criminal  Law  and  Penal  Legislation,  and,  in 
my  view,  that  spoiled  the  balance  between  the  scientific 
side  and  the  practical  side,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  existed.  But,  then,  there  is  this  difficulty — I 
should  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  King’s  Inns  would  be  able  to  cover  all 
whicii  would  be  included  in  the  practical  work,  and 
that  was  their  great  difficulty.  I should  much  prefer 
my  own  plan,  which,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  scheme, 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King’s  Inns. 

3261.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  matters  of  detail.  First  of  all, 
you  have  remarked  that  ten  would  be  too  large  a 
number  for  the  Governing  Body,  I think  ? — I have  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  rather  a large  number.  Seven 
would  be  a better  number,  because  it  is  a smaller  num- 
ber, and  an  uneven  number,  and  then  there  is  no 
casting  vote. 

3262.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  do  no  busi- 
ness unless  the  seven  were  present  ? — Oh,  dear  no ; but 
the  more  you  add  to  the  number  the  slower  they  do 
the  work.  The  Academic  Council  consists  of  seven- 
teen persons,  and  I have  often  thought  that  three  per- 
sons would  do  it  better  and  in  half  the  time. 

3263.  You  think  seven  would  be  a large  enough 
Governing  Body  ? — It  happens  to  be  eight  at  present. 

I object  to  eight.  I say  that  seven  would  be  large 
enough. 

3264.  You  are  assuming  that  seven  would  be  a good 
number  for  the  Governing  Body.  Would  it  be  the 
Governing  Body  both  of  the  College  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes.  Practically  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them ; they  are  so  closely  connected. 

3265.  And  this  Governing  Body  of  seven  would  have 
to  do  all  the  Academic  work  of  the  most  important 
sort,  and  all  the  Collegiate  work  of  the  most  important 
sort? — Yes,  but  as  to  all  the  Academic  work  and  all 
the  Collegiate  work  I may  make  this  remark — that 
the  University  is  a going  concern ; it  is  a business ; 
and  all  the  Academic  work  and  all  the  Collegiate  work, 
as  far  as  the  Governing  Body  are  concerned,  would 
amount  to  a very  little.  In  fact,  I go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  one  business  man,  if  really  good,  would  do  it 
better  than  the  seven.  OiiK  ayadov  xoXv-KOip avlt)'  tic 
Koipavo c iartii.  That  was  a good  motto. 

3266.  That  is  a view  to  which  I should  not  assent? 
— No,  not  in  the  case  of  a University,  but  I have  had 
some  experience,  as  a Governor  myself,  of  two  very 
important  institutions — the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  the 
new  Registry  of  Titles.  I happen  to  be  the  head  of 
both  of  them,  and  my  experience  has  led  me  to  think — 
I do  not  want  to  say  much  about  them,  but  my  ex- 

Serience  has  led  me  to  think  that  dual  government — 
ivided  government — is  not  a good  thing. 

3267.  In  Cambridge,  I am  familiar  with  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  and  with  the  governing 
body  of  a College,  which,  though  smaller  than  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  still  of  considerable  size,  and  cer- 
tainly we  find  that  we  want  two  or  three  hours  a week 
for  the  University  Council,  and  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  at  the  very  least  for  the  College  Council,  and 
that  there  is  still  a good  deal  of  other  work  to  be  done. 
This  being  so.  we  want  a considerable  number  of  people 
in  order  to  have  the  proper  division  of  labour.  Do 
you  think  that  a body  of  seven  wonld  bo  able  to 
do  _ the  work  both  of  the  House  and  of  the 
University  ? — I am  perfectly  certain  of  it,  but 
you  must  remember  that  the  analogy  between 
a College  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
College  at  Dublin  is  misleading.  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  a University  composed  of  a number 
of  Colleges  and  a University  composed  of  one  College, 
and  that  so  identified  with  the  University  that  you 
can  hardly  tell  the  difference.  That  is  the  reason  why 
these  comparisons  are  so  misleading.  People  talk  of 
putting  an  additional  College  into  the  University  of 
Dublin,  as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  as  putting  an  ad- 


ditional College  into  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Now,  you  L 
can  introduce  an  additional  College  into  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  without  disturbing  the  University  in  the  Nov.  8, 1U06. 
smallest  degree ; but  you  cannot  introduce  another  — 
College  into  the  University  of  Dublin  without  creating  ®rou2'iam- 
a new  University  and  practically  changing  the  whole  heech,  Esq., 
government  and  largely  altering  the  constitution  of  LLD' 
the  College  itself.  It  makes  an  enormous  difference. 

3268.  I do  not  want  to  follow  you  into  that  ques- 
tion, but  I want  to  ask  one  more  question  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  of  the  Governing  Body.  You 
think  that  a body  of  seven  would  be  large  enough, 
and  I gather  than  you  would  like  the  seven  to  re- 
present Faculties  or  subjects  of  study  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3269.  If  you  are  taking  those  seven  persons  to  re- 
present Faculties,  or  subjects  of  study,  would  you 
be  certain  to  get  amongst  them  the  proper  people 
to  do  the  superintendence  of  the  house,  the  looking 
after  the  fabric  of  the  College,  the  servants,  the  cook- 
ing, and  all  the  domestic  things? — I should  consider 
that  seven  intelligent  men  regulating  these  things 
would  'be  worth  very  little  if  they  could  not  do  that 
much. 

3270.  You  do  not  want  any  special  faculty  for 
household  management? — I think  not.  They  are 
matters  of  administration. 

3271.  And,  therefore,  you  would  choose  persons  to 
represent  the  Faculties,  and  then  distribute  the 
domestic  duties  as  best  you  could  amongst  them? — 

Certainly — as  in  the  College  of  Belfast. 

3272.  I should  have  thought  that  it  was  desirable 
sometimes  to  have  an  aptitude  for  household  govern- 
ment where  you  have  so  large  a household  to  manage 
as  there  is  in  this  case? — I do  not  think  you  would 
gain  anything  by  adding  three  say,  and  making  the 
number  ten  for  that  purpose. 

3273.  I will  pass  on  to  another  matter.  I could 
not  quite  follow  you  in  your  remarks  about  the 
Bursars,  but  possibly  that  might  be  because  I did 
not  properly  understand  what  the  duty  of  a Junior 
Bursar  is.  Has  the  Junior  Bursar  anything  to  do 
with  the  control  of  the  servants? — Nothing  whatso- 
ever, as  far  as  I know.  As  far  as  I know  his  sole 
duty  is,  twice  a year  to  receive  the  students’  fees  in 
the  first  week  in  May  and  the  first  week  in  November. 

He  distributes  the  funds ; he  pays  over  about  half 
into  the  cista  communis,  and  distributes  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  among  the  Junior  Fellows. 

I think  that  is  his  sole  duty. 

3274.  Is  there  any  functionary,  can  you  tell  me, 
who  deals  with  the  matters  which  I indicated — con- 
cerning the  house,  the  servants,  and  so  on? — The 
Chief  Steward,  I think,  regulates  that. 

3275.  Who  is  he  ? — Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  a re- 
sidence in  the  College,  and  a salary  of  something  be- 
tween £250  and  £300  a year. 

3276.  And  he,  I suppose,  is  controlled  by  the 
Governing  Body  ?— Certainly. 

3277.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  Society  ? — Oh,  no. 

3278.  Then,  as  to  your  argument  about  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Fellowship  examination.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  if  you  are  reckoning  amongst  the  expenses 
the  prizes  distributed,  you  might  just  as  well  reckon 
the  Fellowship  itself — the  £40  Irish.  But  I should 
better  understand  your  accounts  if  you  were  to 
separate  Hie  rewards  distributed  from  the  actual  cost 
of  examining,  and,  when  you  ctme  to  the  actual 
cost,  do  you  think  that  £25  an  examiner,  if  that  is 
the  sum.  is  at  all  excessive,  considering  the 
labour? — I think  I have  said  already  that  I 
consider  that  a very  reasonable  fee.  What  I object 
to  is  the  paying  of  a large  sum  of  money  for  holding 
examinations  which  keep  up  a very  vicious  system. 

My  argument  was  that  the  work  done  by  the  Pro- 
fessors is  at  least  as  important  as  that  done  by  the 
Fellows.  If  a Professorship  [becomes  vacant  you 
elect  another  Professor  without  delay,  trouble  or 
expense;  if  a Fellowship  becomes  vacant  you  wait 
till  the  following  June,  and  there  is  delay,  there  is 
trouble,  and  there  is  expense.  As  far  as  the  fees 
paid  to  the  examiners  are  concerned  I would  not  for 
a moment  quarrel  "with  them.  It  is  most  important 
to  understand  that. 

3279.  Thank  you.  I think  I understand.  I,  too, 
should  say  that  the  Fellowship  system  might  be  im- 
proved in  certain  respects;  but  it  is  not  the  ex- 
pense of  the  examination  which  seems  to  me  objection- 
able ? — That  is 'not  the  worst  feature  by  any  means. 

2 c 2 
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I ovdoh  32SQ.  And,  as  regards  lire  fact  that  certain  prizes 

' 1 ‘ are  given  away  by  the  same  examination,  and  that 

Nov.  8,  1906.  one  is  a very  considerable  prize,  that  seems  to  me 
— immaterial? — I agree  entirely  that  the  expense  is 

H.,Br°ugham  by  no  means  the  worst  feature. 

Leech,,  tsq., 

jx.d.  3281.  Then,  again,  as  to  what  you  said  with  re- 

gard to  the  Scholars,  I think  I should  largely  agree 
with  your  conclusions,  but  I should  a little  object 
to  your  way  of  reaching  them.  You  say  that  the  Senior 
Fellows  now  have  a very  considerable  sum,  and  that 
the  Junior  Fellows  now  have  a very  considerable  sum, 
and  that  the  Scholars  originally  had  half  as  much  as 
the  Junior  Fellows,  whereas,  now  they  have  not ; but 
surely  the  Senior  Fellows  as  Senior  Fellows  receive 
£100,  the  Junior  Fellows  as  Junior  Fellows  receive 
£40,  and  the  Scholars  receive  £20.  The  old  amounts 
and  the  old  provisions  are  preserved.  It  is  only 
when  you  go  beyond  the  Foundation  payments  that 
you  get  the  inconsistency  of  which  you  speak  ? — Quite 
so ; I agree. 

3282.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  that  is  rather 
a misleading  way  of  suggesting  that  the  Scholars  are 
insufficiently  paid  ?— Well,  perhaps,  I had  better  not 
argue  that.  If  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
at  which  I have  arrived,  I think  it  will  save  trouble 
to  dispense  with  argument. 

3283.  But  I have  something  to  say  about  that.  I 
notice  that  you  assented  to  the  proposition  that  origi- 
nally the  Scholars  were  intended  to  have  their  educa- 
tion, and,  I think,  their  keep,  free? — Well,  their  com- 
mons— that  is  dinner  only. 

3284.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  the  best  way  of 
giving  away  Scholarships  now-a-days,  as  things  now 
are? — I think  that  most  of  them  would  undeniably 
rather  have  the  money,  but  at  the  same  time  I am 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
judicious  way  of  helping  the  Scholars,  as  it  keeps 
them  there,  keeps  then  in  College,  tends  to  promote 
Academic  life,  and  induces  them  to  dine  every  day  in 
College. 

3285.  I think  that  you  and  I are  not  quite  on  the 
same  ground.  I am  not  raising  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther they  should  be  paid  in  kind  or  paid  in  money.  I 
dc  not  very  much  care  about  that.  But  I want  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  giving  a Scholar  a small  payment  as  a 
right,  and  then  increasing  his  stipend  if  he  is  really 
in  need  of  it  ?— I do  not  quite  like  that  investigation 
of  private  means.  I would  rather  give  the  reward  to 
any  man  who  has  obtained  it  bv  merit,  and  not  in- 
vestigate his  circumstances  so  as' to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  really  m want  of  it  or  not. 

3286.  Lord  Chief  Baeon. — On  the  principle  that 
they  were  all  poor  in  Ireland?— Very  few  of  them  do 
myself  nt  lfc-  1 may  say  that  I was  in  the  majority 

3287.  Dr.  Jacksox. — Is  it  not  possible  that  the  con- 

sequence may  be  that  a man  who  has  an  ample 
allowance  from  home  adds  to  it  as  much  as  another 
man  wants  for  his  whole  subsistence,  and  that  that 
first  man  becomes  a rich  man  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries, and  sets  a bad  example  instead  of  the 
good  example  that  reading  men  should  set? — Mv 
answer  is  that  we  must  take  the  chance.  In  eWv 
walk  of  life  you  will  find  that  the  man  who  has  an 
independent  income  has  an  advantage : that  is  bevond 
question.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  wav  of 
obviating  that  A man  with  a large  income  can  go  to 
a first-rate  school,  and  take  the  Scholarship  from 
another  man  who  wants  it  more.  How  can  you  pre- 
vent it?  It  is  impossible.  " ** 

3288.  You  do  not  think  that  the  tutor  could  re- 
eommend  additional  payments  to  the  man  who  really 

I .think  it  is  an  invidious  task  to  put 
upon  tutors,  and  it  would  lead  to  things  being  done 
that  we  would  not  altogether  approve  of.  A man 
perhaps,  who  was  not  absolutely  in  need  would  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  he  was  in  need,  possibly  and 
might  exaggerate  a little.  F a“a 

3289.  Witt  intent  to . deceive  t-I  think  tint  mmkt 

ss  siiw  ^ - *• 

Jai(k  70th  6ffTang«m  h;j£e 

Jrckson  has  alluded  probably  exists  mow 
s?  c.»tridg.,h.n  if StSoaJ 

7«,  x tie  ifn^th" 


mark  when  he  said  we  were  mostly— I use  the  word 
“ mostly  ” instead  of  the  word  “ all  ” — poor  in  Ire 
land. 

3291.  And  those  who  are  distinctly  poor,  and  can 

put  in  a claim  of  poverty ; are  specially  provided 
for  by  Sizanships  ?— By  Sizarships,  yes— well 

“poverty” — I would  not  say  poverty,  but  want  of 
sufficient  means  has  to  be  proved  in  order  to  enable 
a man  to  compete  for  a Sizarship. 

3292.  I am  not  quite  sure  what  a Sizarship  is 
worth — can  you  remember  roughly? — A Sizar  pays' no 
entrance  fee,  no  tutorial  fees,  no  fees  at  all,  and  he 
gets  his  commons  free.  It  is  a valuable  prize.  I do 
not  think  he  gets  any  payment  in  money. 

3293.  He  pays  no  entrance  fee  you  say? He  is  let 

off  the  sixteen  guineas  a year,  and  he  gets  his  dinners 
free. 

3294.  I will  not  go  into  any  other  details,  but  as 
you  have  thought  out  all  these  questions  very  fully 
perhaps  you  will  in  a very  few  words  give  me  your 
opinion  on  the  larger  question  of  the  addition  of  a 
new  College  to  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — I am  quite 
prepared  to  do  that.  I avoided  it  altogether  in 
my  Statement  laid  before  the  Commission,  because 

I was  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  Reference ; hut  my  opinion  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  the  worst  of  all  the  schemes  that  ever  have 
been  proposed  for  the  reconstruction  of  University 
education  in  Ireland.  It  would,  I think,  damagt 
Trinity  College  considerably,  and  we  could  hardly  hop® 
to  escape,  I think,  some  friction.  But  at  any  rate 
my  view  upon  that  subject  is  that  if  that  were  done 
the  result  would  be  that  that  new  College  would  be 
a University  itself  within  ten  years,  and  meanwhile 
there  probably  would  have  been  a good  deal  of 
damage  done  to  Trinity.  My  view  is  that  events  are 
shaping  in  that  way,  and  whatsoever  is  done,  whether 
you  put  a new  College  into  Trinity  or  a new  College 
within  the  Royal  University,  I believe  that  within 
ten  years  that  College  will  be  an  independent  Univer- 
sity. Federal  Universities  do  not  now  hold  to- 
gether, as  a general  rule.  We  have  examples  of 
that  in  Yorkshire,  and  we  shall  have  soon,  I thinl- 
some  examples  of  that  in  Wales.  I do  not  know 
whether  I am  going  a little  beyond  the  bounds, 
when  I say  that  the  real  statesmanlike  thing 
is  to  establish  a University  for  Catholics,  give 
them,  what  they  want,  what  they  ask  for, 
and  what  in  my  opinion  they  are  determined 
to  have.  I believe  it  would  he  better  for  them  and 
'better  for  us,  because  it  would  promote  competition 
with  us,  which  we  want  very  badly.  I believe  we 
have  been,  up  to  this,  losing  ground  and  dying  from 
monopoly  want  of  competition — and  I believe  if  there 
was'  a University  for  Catholics  such  as  was  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  previous  Royal  Commission 
(and  the  grounds  for  it  are  there  stated  very  forcibly) 
that  would  prove  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  Univer- 
sity question,  and  I also  believe  that  whatever  else  is 
d02?  wiU  ultimately  result.  That  is  my  opinion. 

‘ objection,  then,  to  a second  College 

wittun  the  University  of  Dublin  would  extend,  I 
infer,  to  the  proposal  to  have  one  University  for  all 
Ireland  a Federal  University — embracing  four,  or 
five,  or  six  Colleges? — That  would  be  just  perhaps  a 
little  worse,  although  the  one  is  so  bad  that  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  there  being  a worse.  I do  not 

II  S-Sy  think  about  that  scheme. 

Ur.  Douglas  Hyde— You  would  not  object 
®o  a separate  University  being  established,  with  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  ? — No. 

, mean  established  in  Dublin?— Not  in  the 

ast.  Ur  course  we  are  not  friendly  to  atmospheres, 
but  1 would  not  object  to  it  in  the  least.  In  fact  if 

wooft  7®  ^tablished  there  must  be  an  atmosphere. 

*he  fees  in  this  College  were  lower 
t an  in  Trinity  College  you  would  not  object  to  that? 
T1*™  SU¥eIfed  the  fees  in  Trinity  College 
J If8  down;  I think  they  are  a good  deal 
too  high  considering  the  value  that  is  given.  But  I 
r ,i^/di  rf^er,?nde,avour  to  keep  the  fees  pretty  even. 
tV=*atl0nal  1ii.sfcitutions  ought  not  to  lie  trying 
t0  undersell  one  another. 

f ' T0U  sa*d  *hat  you  objected  to  the  system  of 
so  I do. 

l el°quent  defence  of  them  yester- 

wTIT?ho"M  Iitea  *°  i»«  W it. 

■ “f?®*1."  that  ther.  are  so  many  subjects 
1 that  it  is  quite 

„T,„Cam-^10n  thi??  ,for  students  to  get  a nought  in 
o you  think  that  there  are  too  many  subjects 
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for  examination  ? — No,  I would  not  say  that — I think 
the  subjects  are  not  so  well  prepared  as  they  ought 
to  be.  In  my  opinion — I have  mentioned  it  already — 
the  Irish  Schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to 
be.  We  need  not  go  into  the  reasons.  The  education 
given  is  not  so  good,  and  I think  the  boys  come  up 
very  badly  prepared ; and  I think  also  the  examina- 
tion for  entrance  into  Trinity  is  too  easy.  I can 
illustrate  that  by  saying  that  I happen  to  be  the 
examiner  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Society  of  the 
King’s  Inns  to  examine  students  for  admission  as  law 
students  who  are  not  in  any  University.  They  are 
examined  in  two  or  three  books  of  Latin,  a little 
Latin  Composition,  English  History,  and  English 
Literature.  A good  many  of  them  fail,  and  when 
they  fail  I recommend  them  to  enter  Trinity  College 
or  the  Royal,  and  they  go  down  and  enter  Trinity 
College  and  they  can  become  students  at  once  without 
passing  any  further  examination : the.  special  exami- 
nation I give  is  a very  simple  and  a very  easy  one. 

3302.  I did  not  quite  follow  your  point  about  lady 
students  in  Trinity.  You  thought  the  addition  of 
eixty  or  seventy  lady  students  made  the  classes  so 
large  that  they  could  not  be  properly  lectured?— 
Not  exactly  that  J the  classes  are  so  large  already 
that  they  cannot  be  properly  lectured,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  these  sixty-nine  lady  students  aggravates  the 
difficulty.  The  classes  are  not  only  too  large,  but  num- 
bers have  to  be  taken  together  without  any  reference  to 
what  the  mental  attainments  of  each  person  are,  and 
therefore  you  find  in  each  class  boys  who  are  en- 
tirely different  as  regards  mental  attainments  from 
the  others,  and  the  lecturer  has  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  meanest  intelligence  in  the  class.  The  result  is 
that  the  more  intelligent  boys  get  practically  no  teach- 
ing at  all.  And  it  is  worse  for  the  lady  students, 
because  they  are  considerably  higher  as  regards 
mental  attainments  than  the  lowest  class  of  men,  the 
most  inferior  class,  to  whom  the  lecturer  has  to  adapt 
his  teaching. 

3303.  I only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  addition 
of  sixty  or  seventy  would  not  make  any  considerable 
difference? — It  is  so  bad  already  that  you  cannot 
make  it  much  worse. 

3304.  With  regard  to  the  female  students  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  lectures  in  the  Alexandra 
College,  should  count  as  lectures  for  a qualifying 
course  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Trinity  College  ?— 
Should  be  recognised  you  mean  ? 

3305.  Should  qualify  for  a course  ini  Trinity 
College?  Do  you  agree?— Yes;  I am  inclined  to 
■agree  with  that  suggestion,  but  I would  prefer  a more 
regular  Academic  residence,  and  I would  also  prefer 
that  the  Alexandra  students  should  be  lectured  bv 
the  officials  of  Trinity  College. 

3306.  And  if  the  suggestion  were  adopted  of  setting 
aside  the  Provost’s  house  and  gardens  and  the  Fellows 
gardens,  would  you  keep  them  still  railed  in  as  thev 
are  at  present — a separate  portion  of  the  College  ?— 
Well,  there  are  three  or  four  doers  giving  easy  access. 

1 would  hesitate  before  I pulled  down  those  railings. 

3307.  Dr.  Cottf.y. — With  reference  to  what  you  said 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  College,  you  think 
that  large  savings  could  be  effected  in  many  depart- 
ments ? — Yes. 

3308.  And  in  case  there  were  another  College  or 
University  established  in  Dublin  in  competition  with 
-trinity  College,  could  the  latter,  from  its  own  re- 

such  competition  ?— Yes,  I think  so. 

3309.  Even  with  i educed  fees?— I think  so.  That 
is  a matter  for  the  future. 

3210.  But  reviewing  the  whole  table  of  income  and 
expenditure,  there  is  a margin,  you  think,  for  great 
economy  ? — Certainly.  6 

3311-And  therefore  for  saving  against  reduction  of 
lees.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  if  the  financial 
snevts  were  so  published  as  to  show  the  total  sum  of 
money  expended  on  the  Arts  Faculty,  or  the  Arts  De- 
partmeni;  the  Medical  School,  the  Law  School,  and 
the  Divinity  School  each  year?— Yes;  my  view  is  that 
the  more  information  is  given,  and  the  clearer  that 
information  is  the  better. 

. 3332.  And  it  is  desirable  for  all  the  University  and 
vv.  j6i  teachers  tllat  tach  year  there  should  be  a pub- 
lished balance-sheet  showing  in  detail  how  the  monev 
is  spent  in  each  Repartition  t ?— Yes  • that  would 
he  a very  useful  thing,  but  I object  rather  to  any 
distinction  between  University  and  College  teachers. 

* Appendix  to  First  Report 


We  are  all  both  University  teachers  and  Collego 
teachers,  and  that  shows  how  close  is  the  connection 
between  the  University  and  the  College. 

3313.  In  jour  own  view  about  the  character  of 
the  College  and  University,  you  have  told  us,  I 
think,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them— it  has 
teen  said  already  that  the  University  is  an  aspect 
of  the  College  ? — In  the  Act  of  Union,  you  know  it  is 
called  the  “ University  of  Trinity  College.” 

3314.  On  page  61,*  section  2,  under  “Reconstruction 
and  Administration  ” you  make  the  suggestion  that 
the  whole  of  the  Fellowship  and  tutorial  system  should 
disappear  ? — Yes. 

3315.  Does  not  that  in  fact  recognize  the  College 
system  within  the  University  system — that  paragraph  ? 
— Well  I do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  anything 
beyond  wbat  I have  said.  The  existing  tutorial 
system  and  the  Fellowship  system  are,  I think,  un- 
sound. I think  I may  be  allowed  to  suggest  its  de- 
molition without  being  committed  to  anything  else. 

3316.  But  that  is  a revolution  in  the  system  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  ? — Certainly ; and  we  want  a re- 
volution. 

3317.  Within  such  a University  would  it  be  possible, 
supposing  the  view  was  generally  held  that  the 
tutorial  system  should  not  disappear  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin— would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
another  Fellowship  and  tutorial  system? — Ye9; 
possibly  you  might  create  more  complications,  but 
I should  prefer  the  simpler  plan. 

3318.  And  what  if  the  revolution  were  not  accepted  ? 
— Then  perhaps  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  That 
could  he  done  if  you  were  constructing  a new  Univer- 
sity, as  has  been  done  lately  elsewhere,  and  I do  not 
think  any  of  those  complications  have  been  introduced 
into  any  of  the  new  Universities  that  have  been  estab- 
lished; they  have  their  Professors,  Lecturers,  Assis- 
tants, and  so  on,  and  they  have  got  good  men  and  pay 
them  good  salaries.  That  is  the  system  I should  like 
to  see  replacing  the  University  system. 

3319.  Would  the  effect  of  your  system  be  to  convert 
a University  of  one  type  as  it  is  at  present,  into  a 
University  of  quite  another  typo?— I do  not  think  it 
would  make  much  difference.  You  would  call  the 
teachers  by  other  names— that  is  all.  I do  not  think 
j-ou  would  change  the  type  of  the  University  by  any 
means. 

3320.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  tend  to  do  away 
with  the  residential  value  of  the  College? — I do  not 
think  so  at  all. 

3321.  How  would  it  differ  from  such  a University  as 
that  of  Edinburgh  for  instance? — Because  there  is  no 
College  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

3322.  But  a College  which  would  merely  be  a houso 
of  residence  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Trinity  College 
is  at. present? — It  appears  to  me  that  matters  would 
remain  very  much  as  they  are  if  those  changes  were 
introduced.  You  would  call  the  teachers  Professors 
and  Lecturers— you  possibly  would  not  call  them  Fel- 
lows. 

3323.  In  case  the  abolition  of  the  Fellowship  system 
did  not  become  a fact,  would  you  still  think  that  tho 
incomes  received  by  the  Fellows  should  be  reduced — 
that  they  are  high  for  the  resources  of  the  College? — 
Beyond  question  they  are  as  compared  with  the  in- 
comes received  by  men  doing  similar  work,  or  a higher 
class  of  work,  in  other  Universities,  and  with  the 
incomes  of  our  own  Professors,  whose  average  income 
(excluding  the  Divinity  Professorships,  which  are  held 
by  ex-Fellows)  I make  out  to  be  £394  9s.  4d. 

3324.  In  connection  with  your  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  the  Law  School,  am  I right  in  saying 
that  your  suggestion  is  that  the  main  burden  of  teach- 
ing for  legal  education  should  be  undertaken  by  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes ; it  practically  does  it  now.  The  main 
burden  is  borne  by  Trinity  College  now.  I gave  you 
a list  of  the  subjects  which  are  taught  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  of  those  which  are  taugnt  at  King’s  Inns, 
and  I mentioned  that  four  out  of  the  six  subjects 
taught  at  King’s  Inns  were  taught  by  us.  I think 
I am  justified  therefore  in  saying  that  the  main 
burden  is  borne  by  us. 

3325.  Do  yon  not  think,  in  that  connection,  that  the 
Royal  University  graduates  might  make  a claim  that 
their  University  should  be  recognised  by  the  Benchers 
for  legal  education,  and  that  in  that  way  Trinity 
College  would  lose  many  of  the  students  who  now  come 
there? — I should  take  the  chance  of  that,  anil  rest 
upon  the  value  of  the  teaching  given  It  would  cer- 
tainly act  as  a stimulus,  and  that  would  be  a very 
(Cd.  3170),  1906,  page  61. 


Londom. 
Nov.  8, 1906. 

H.  Brougham 
Leech,  Ejq., 
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LowDcw  thing  perhaps  for  the  College.  I believe  in  com- 

' petition.  I should  not  object  in  the  least  to  any  of 

Nov.  8. 1906.  the  Universities  having  the  same  privileges  as  we  have 
— and  then  let  us  each  stand  upon  our  own  merits. 
t ' 3526.  Are  you  aware  that  a protest  was  made  to  the 

e«!  , -6q.,  Robertson  Commission  bv  some  of  the  Law  students 
against  the  privilege  which  Trinity  College  now  en- 
joys in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  students  for 
Law? — I am  not  certain.  I nmv  have  heard  of  it. 

3327.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  there  is  a docu- 
ment which  was  sent  in  signed  by  a number  of  Law 
students  in  Dublin  protesting  against  that  privilege  ? 
— I should  not  much  mind  that,  because  my  view  is 
that  the  privileges  we  enjoy  are  not  by  any  means 
so  great  as  we  ought  to  enjoy.  They  consist  at  present 
in  doing  a large  amount  of  work  for  a small  amount 
of  pay.  That  is  my  position  as  regards  Call  to  the 
Bar  and  Legal  Education. 

3328.  Bub  if  your  view  as  to  legal  education  were 
adopted,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Royal 
University,  or  a future  University  such  as  that  you 
have  described,  being  equally  privileged  with  Trinity 
College? — None  whatever;  I should  like  it. 

3329.  Mr.  Ket/leiter. — You  objected  to  a system  of 
government;  in  the  University  in  which  the  Governing 
Body  would  be  elected  from  the  Professors  and  not 
from  the  Faculties  on  the  ground  that  the  larger 
Faculties  would  dominate  the  smaller,  and  you  in- 
stanced the  present  Council  in  that  regard  ? — Yes ; I 
instanced  one  case  in  which  it  happened,  when  the  most 
important  question  affecting  the  Law  School  that  ever 
came  before  the  Council  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  Medical  Faculty  dominated  the  position. 

3330.  But  in  connection  with  that,  is  there  not 
a system  of  minority  representation? — Oh,  no. 

3331.  Is  there  not  a system  of  voting  by  which  each 

elector  has  a number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of 
places  vacant,  and  may  cast  all  the  votes  for  one  candi- 
date ? — There  is  at  the  general  election,  but  not  at  the 
bye-elections,  of  which  I was  speaking.  , 

3332.  Is  it  not  the  case  at  present  that  there 
are  two  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  on  the  Coun- 
cil, and  no  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine? — It 
is  so  beyond  question,  but  the  Medical  Faculty  might 
have  had  two  members,  and  they  did  not  care  lo. 

3333.  In  instancing  the  present  wasteful  system  of 
government,  you  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Bursar 
is  mainly  done  by  the  Accountant  and  his  assistants  ? 
— I am  not  absolutely  able-  to  make  a very  definite 
statement  on  this  subject.  Probably  the  present 
Bursar  does  a great  deal  of  work,  and  looks  after  the 
various  matters  connected  with  his  office  exceedingly 
well;  but  this  is  an  office  that  goes  about,  and  ia 
transferred  from  Fellow  to  Fellow — gentlemen  who 
are  not,  as  a general  rule,  business  men. 

3334.  Chairman. — In  a general  way,  the  office  is 
not  transferred  every  year — it  is  held  for  several 
years  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  office  is  held  for 
several  years. 

3335.  Mr.  Kexleher. — You  said  that  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  Accountant  and  the  assistants, 
but  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  are  no  assis- 
tants ? — I imagined  there  was  more  than  one  assistant 
to  the  Bursar. 

3336  In  speaking  of  the  waste  of  time  due  to  pre- 
paring for  honour  examinations,  you  arrived  at  a 
total  of  eighty-four  examinations? — Yes. 

3337.  You  did  not  suggest  that  each  honour  candi- 
date presented  himself  for  each  of  these  eighty-four 
examinations  ? — No,  I did  not  suggest  that,  and  I do 
not  think  any  member  of  the  Commission  understood 
me  as  suggesting  anything  of  the  sort. 

3338.  In  your  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  Scholar- 
ship,  you  stated  that  the  scholar  has  been  rather  badlv 
treated,  and  that  his  position  has  been  left  the  same 
as  before,  while  the  position  of  the  tutor,  and  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellow,  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved ?— Yes ; you  may  put  it  that  way."  What  I 
stated  was  that  a scholar  being  a member  of  the  Cor- 
poration ought  at  any  rate  to  have  had  some  advantage 
when  the  position  of  other  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion was  so  much  improved.  You  must  remember 
that  the  scholar  has  had  his  position  disimproved  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money. 

3339.  But  the  other  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
course  get  nothing  more  as  Fellows— merely  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation— they  get  nothing  more  than 
they  got  before  ? — Quite  so. 

3340.  And  the  scholar,  as  a member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion gets  no  more  than  he  got  before,  and  no  less  ? 

Yes. 


3341.  But  you,  of  course,  understand  that  the  re- 
mission of  three-fourths  of  the  fees  means  a gain  of 
twelve  guineas  a year  1 — Yes. 

3342.  And  that  the  average  amount  of  half  the  rent 
of  his  rooms  is  £6  a year  ? — Yes. 

3343.  And  that  the  value  of  the  dinners  is  anything, 
from  £20  to  £30  a year  ? — It  is  hardly  so  much. 

3344.  The  cost  cf  dining  would  be  11s.  8 cl.  a week  ?— 
Yes. 

3345.  So  that  all  told  the  scholar  has  about  £60  a 
year? — Yes,  possibly,  if  he  dines  every  day. 

3346.  Another  point.  You  suggested  that  the  house 
work  is  looked  after  by  the  Chief  Steward,  and  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Jackson  you  said  the  Chief  Steward  was 
not  a member  of  the  Corporation.  As  a matter  of  fact 
is  he  not  an  ex-inspector  of  police  ? — I believe  he  is. 

3347.  You  suggest  that  the  Lecturer  adapts  his 
teaching  to  the  capacity  of  the  worst  student  in  the 
class.  Is  that  a fair  description  of  the  class  of  teach- 
ing done  in  Trinity  College? — Well,  I have  known  it  to 
have  happened;  that  is  all  I can  say.  As  a general 
rule,  I think  a Lecturer  is  bound  to  make  himself 
clear  to  the  meanest  intelligence  in  his  class ; I believe 
they  all  try  to  do  that,  and  I really  cannot  find  fault 
with  them  for  doing  it.  _ I guarded  myself  specially 
on  that  very  point  by  saying  that  though  the  teaching 
was  insufficient  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher  or 
Lecturer  ; I most  specially  guarded  myself. 

3348.  Even  as  regards  that,  do  you  not  think  the 
difficulties  in  such  a matter  would  he  very  much  got 
over  if  there  were  a division  of  the  classes  of  some 
kind  according  to  ability  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
term  ? — I suggested  that-  myself. 

3349.  And  it  is  done  now,  is  it  not? — If  it  is  done 
now  it  is  only  lately;  it  was  not  done  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

3350.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — You  said  just  now  that 
if  there  were  a second  University  established  in  Dublin, 
the  existing  University  being  continued,  you  thought 
there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  for  equalising 
the  fees;  who  do  you  think  would  have  any  power  to 
interfere  in  such  a manner  with  the  fees  charged  by 
the  Universities? — I do  not  know  that  I can  answer 
that  question ; I think,  as  a general  rule,  that  when  a 
University  is  established,  that  is  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I believe  it  is  settled  at  the  time  what  the 
fees  are  to  be.  I believe  that  is  the  practice.  I am 
sure  many  gentlemen  here  are  much  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I am. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I have  had  experience  of  two 
such  cases,  one  being  the  University  of  London,  but 
that  was  done  in  neither  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Butcher. — In  Scotland  it  was  found  necessary 
to  equalise  the  fees. 

Dr.  Coffey. — As  regards  Medical  Education  there 
are  three  Schools  of  Medicine — Cecilia-street,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  Trinity  College,  and  by  agree- 
ment they  all  charge  the  same  fee. 

3351.  Chairman. — You  have  given  us  a good  deal 
of  information  about  the  finances  of  tire  College. 
Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  waste  in  connection  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  College?  For  instance,  the 
kitchen  is  often  a source  of  great  waste;  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  there  is  waste  there  ? — My  attention 
has  never  been  called  to  it,  and  therefore  I will  say 
nothing  about  that. 

3352.  Then,  Mr.  Butcher  has  called  your  attention 
to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  general  question  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  You  have  expressed  your 
objections  to  the  formation  of  a new  College  within 
the  University  of  Dublin ; you  have  said  that  it  would 
possibly  interfere  with  and  injure  Trinity  College  with- 
out ultimately  resulting  in  union.  Would  the  same 
objection  offer  itself  to  the  formation  of  a new  College 
in  the  Royal  University? — It  would  not  apply  to  the 
same  extent,  but  I think  it  would  not  be  a good  plan, 
and  if  I may  mention  the  reason  I will  tell  you — that 
is  to  say,  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  good  or  states- 
manlike a plan  as  the  foundation  of  a University 
for  Catholics. 

3353.  Supposing  a University  for  Catholics  was  out 
of  the  question;  what  would  you  say  then? — I presumo 
you  are  referring  to  what  was  suggested  by  the  Robert- 
son _ Commission,  but  that  was  to  establish  a fully- 
equipped  College  in  Dublin  practically  as  a portion  of 
the  Royal  University,  the  other  constituent  Colleges 
being  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges. 

3354.  I was  not  putting  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges ; 
I was  rather  suggesting  a new  College  in  the  Royal 
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University  without  attending  to  the  question  of  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  because  my  most  solid  objection  to  it  is 
the  want  of  balance  between  such  a College  and  the 
other  Colleges,  which  would  be  a part  of  that  Univer- 
sity. You  would  have  the  most  influential  College  in 
Dublin  itself,  and  the  other  less  influential  Colleges 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  a very  serious  objection ; you  come  then  to  find 
that  the  College  on  the  spot,  absolutely  next  door  to 
the  University,  will  dominate  the  University,  and  I 
think  that  creates  a very  serious  difficulty  as  regards 
any  suggestion  of  that  sort,  and  also  a further  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Univer- 
sity. 

3355.  It  would  not  have  the  evil  effect  of  interfering 
with  or  injuring  Trinity;  to  that  extent  you  agree 
that  the  best  course  is  to  establish  outright  a new 
University? — I have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  it, 


as  the  result  of  upwards  of  forty  years’  experience  of  _ 
education  in  Ireland.  London. 

3356.  Mr.  Butcher. — May  I make  just  one  small  Nov.  8,  1906. 
correction  in  something  you  said.  We  are  told  now  — 
that  Trinity  College  has  founded'  a Chair  in  Classical  H.  Brougham 
Archeology — it  is  quite  a new  thing,  I understand  ? — I Leech,  Esq., 
never  heard  of  it,  and  1 am  a member  of  the  Council  UmD' 

Mr.  Butcher — It  is  in  a document*  we  received  the 
other  day. 

3357.  Mr.  Kelleiier. — The  Council  would  not  know 
of  a Lectureship?  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
was  the  date  oi  the  appointment  ? 

3358.  Mr.  Butcher. — The  document  has  only  just 
been  sent  in? — It  has  been  sent  in  then,  I presume, 
since  I wrote  my  paper  calling  attention  to  the  fact. 

I regard  that  as  a very  satisfactory  piece  of  news. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


John  MacNeill,  Esq.,  .and  T.  W.  Rolleston,  Esq.,  Representatives  of  the  Gaelic  League,  called  in  and 
examined. 


3559.  Chairman. — You  both,  I think,  appear  as  re- 
presenting the  Gaelic  League? — (Mr.  MacNeill.) — 

3360.  I think  you,  Mr.  MacNeill,  have  prepared  a 
document  which  you  desire  to  read  to  us  ? — Yes,  I de- 
sire to  make  reference  to  sundry  matters  touching  the 
subjects  of  enquiry  of  the  present  Commission.  I am 
one  of  the  two  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
a Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
and  a Governor  of  the  School  of  Irish  Learning.  The 
Gaelic  League  is  an  Association  of  an  educational  and 
propagandist  character,  consisting  of  affiliated 
branches  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  among  Irish 
men  and  women  in  other  countries,  and  having  for  its 
objects  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language 
and  literature,  and  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
Irish  as  a living  tongue.  As  an  Irishman  I could  not 
be  content  to  have  my  children  educated  in  Trinity 
College.  The  College  and  the  University  are  a pro- 
vincial and  British  institution,  not  a national  and 
Irish  one.  Trinity  College  was,  no  doubt,  founded  as 
part  of  a scheme  of  invasion,  conquest,  and  spoliation. 
The  fact  does  not  justify  it  in  remaining  an  anti-Irish 
institution  in  the  twentieth  century.  De  facto,  Ire- 
land is  a co-ordinate  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
a conquered  dependency.  Ireland  should,  therefore,  be  . 
as  free  as  any  other  part  of  the  Union  to  develop  on 
her  own  distinctive  national  lines.  This  appears  to 
be  the  theory  of  the  State,  under  which  Ireland  has  a 
distinct  internal  government,  judicature,  police  sys- 
tem, and  educational  system.  As  a part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  Trinity  College  has  hitherto  insisted  on 
being  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  national  ideal, 
and  thus  maintains  the  status  of  conquest  against  the 
legal  status  of  co-ordinate  nationality.  Professing 
fidelity  to  the  Legislative  Union,  it  has  done  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  prove  the  Union  unreal  and 
illogical.  The  present  Provost  has  repeatedly  asserted 
his  favourite  doctrine  that  Ireland  consists  of  two 
nations,  a view  which  clearly  harks  back  to  the  period 
of  conquest.  One  of  the  two  is  the  historical  Irish 
nation,  the  other  is  the  nation  of  Trinity  College. 
The  Vice-Provost,  in  a letter  to  the  Press,  has  de- 
scribed Trinity  College  as  “ the  onlv  successful  British 
institution  in  Ireland.”  ( Irish  Times,  October  22, 
1903.)  One  of  the  Senior  Eellows  (Appendix  to  First 
Report,  page  48)  cannot  imagine  any  meaning 
in  that  “ pompous  expression  ” a National  University, 
but  thinks  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  might  do  some- 
thing to  enable  his  own  University  to  deserve  the  title. 
He  has  never  heard  of  the  “National”  Universities 
of  England.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  no  sus- 
picion of  nationality  attaches  to  the  University  of  his 
experience.  If  Dublin  University  were  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  as  distinctively  Irish  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  distinctively  English,  my  evidence  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  Statement  XIII.,  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  this  Commission,  Mr.  Edward  Gwynn 
says: — “ It  is  only  too  notorious  that  the  country  is 
divided  from  end  to  end  by  a deep  chasm,  which  dif- 
ferences of  race,  of  religion,  of  class,  and  of  politics 
have  formed,  and  are  still  widening.  The  most  saga- 
cious observers  are  agreed  that,  after  all  the  remedial 
legislation  which  the  last  hundred  years  have  seen,  the 
schism  is  more  profound,  the  feelincr  of  alienation 
more  intense,  than  when  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  famous 


phrase  was  uttered.”  I claim  the  closest  attention  for  John  MacNeill 
this  statement  by  a Fellow  of  the  College.  It  requires  Esq.,  and  T. 
no  unusual  sagacity  of  observation  to  see  that  ques-  \v.  Rolleston, 
tions  of  race,  religion,  class,  and  politics  are  rather  the  Esq. 
media  than  the  causes  of  the  widening  schism.  No 
further  cause  need  be  sought  than  the  obstinate  main- 
tenance of  the  theory  of  a persisting  conquest  in  de- 
fiance of  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  The  alterna- 
tives presented  to  the  Irish  people  are — to  bow  to  this 
theory  of  conquest,  or  to  renew  perpetually  the 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  protagonist 
of  the  theory  is  the  College  of  the  second  nation,  the 
only  successful  British  institution  in  a country  which 
is  not  British.  I cannot,  however,  allow  Mr.  Gwynn’s 
account  of  Irish  public  life  to  pass  unqualified.  The 
chasm  has  not  proved  impassable.  Among  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Conservative  and  Protestant  element, 
there  is  visible  a steady  tendency  to  come  away  from 
the  hopeless  policy  of  conquest  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  national  side.  I am  not  speaking  of  politics, 
but  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  a distinctive 
national  life  and  culture.  I could  write  out  on  the 
spot  from  my  own  knowledge  a long  list  of  the  names 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility,  landed  gentry, 
professional  and  middle  classes,  mostly  of  English 
ancestry,  who  during  the  past  few  years  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  anti-national  tradition  of  their 
families,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  national 
educative  and  constructive  movement.  For  them,  the 
anti-national  ideal  represented  by  Trinity  College  has 
become  squalid  and  barren — has  lost  its  hopes  and  its 
attractions.  It  promises  them  nothing  but  a miser- 
able provinciality  for  all  time.  They  feel  that  a self- 
centred  and  self-developing  Ireland  is  a better  and 
happier  country  to  live  in  than  a vulgar  Ireland  which 
is  content  to  ape  and  parrot  the  national  life  of  Eng- 
land. I am  not  desired,  and  I do  not  desire,  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  political  relations  of  Trinity 
College,  although  I think  that  if  this  inquiry  is 
destined  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth  upon  the  points 
of  reference,  even  that  disagreeable  question  ought  not 
to  be  shirked.  The  question  that  I have  raised  is  one 
outside  of  legitimate  politics,  and  therein  lies  its 
gravamen.  I submit  that  thb  maintenance  in  Ireland  as 
the  only  real  University  in  the  country  of  a University 
which  can  be  described  as  British,  and  which,  as  I am 
about  to  show,  keeps  up  a frigid  and  unsympathetic 
attitude  towards  everything  distinctively  Irish  in  the 
field  of  education,  is  harmful  alike  to  education  and 
to  thei  public  peace  and  welfare.  Apart  from  the  gene- 
ral spirit  and  tone  of  the  institution,  an  Irish  Univer- 
sity should  be  a centre  of  the  cultivation  of  specifically 
Irish  branches  of  learning  and  culture.  The  chief  of 
these  branches  at  present  are  the  study  of  the  Irish 
language,  Literature,  and  Philology,  and  the  study  of 
Irish  History  and  Archreology.  I do  not  propose  to 
set  forth  at  length  the  reasons  why  these  studies  should 
be  established  and  encouraged  in  an  Irish  University. 

I assume  that  the  evidence  taken  on  this  subject  by 
the  Commission  of  1902  is  applicable  to  the  present 
case — especially  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and 
Mr.  Edward  Gwynn.  Further  instructive  evidence  on 
the  subject  was  presented  to  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
mediate Education.  It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  on  that  occasion  the  detailed  evidence  hostile 
to  Irish  studies  was  tendered  exclusively  by  Fellows 


•See  page  352 
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and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  rebutted  by 
a consensus  of  educational  witnesses,  Irish,  English, 
French,  German,  and  of  other  nationalities,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  its  bearings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Gwynn  before 
the  1902  Commission  was  entirely  favourable  to  the 
vigorous  and  generous  encouragement  of  Irish  studies 
in  an  Irish  University.  The  importance,  even  in  a 
world-wide  sense,  of  the  higher  studies  in  Irish  as 
suited  to  a University,  is  not  now  seriously  disputed, 
except  by  the  Education  Reform  Association  of  Belfast 
(Statement  fifty,  Appendix  to  First  Report  of  this 
Commission,  final  paragraph.)  The  intelligence  of 
this  Association  does  not  appear  at  its  best  where  the 
Association  says  of  the  Irish  language,  that  “its  es- 
tivation will  deprive  them”  (the  youth  of  Ireland) 

“ of  the  only  equipment  which  a corrupt  system  has 
now  left  them— a knowledge  of  the  English  language.” 
This  pronouncement  does  not  deter  me  in  the  hope  of 
making  myself  understood  by  the  Commission.  The 
Irish  language  and  literature  are  recognised  in  Trinity 
College  to  the  following  extent : —There  is  a Professor- 
ship of  Irish  ; an  annual  Sizarship  in  Irish  ; an  an- 
nual prize  or  prizes  amounting  in  all  to  £20  for 
students  who  distinguish  themselves  in  Irish  ; lectures 
by  the  Professor  of  Irish  in  connection  with  the 
Divinity  School ; the  Bedell  Prizes  of  £40  per  annum 
under  the  Divinity  School ; the  Kyle  Prizes,  of  about 
£11  per  annum,  under  the  Divinity  School,  and  a Lec- 
tureship in  Celtic  Philology.  There  was  no  Professor- 
ship of  Irish  until  1840.  The  present  Professorship 
was  then  founded  by  “the  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  through  the  medium 
of  their  native  Language,”  commonly  called  the  Irish 
Society.  This  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  body.  The 
poor  of  Ireland  who  speak  the  Irish  language  are  all 
Catholics.  The  aim  ot  the  society  is  to  give  a Pro- 
testant education  to  these  poor  Catholics,  in  short,  to 
proselytise.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  proselytising 
of  the  poor  by  wealthy  Protestants  has  been  and  is  a 
leading  cause  of  religious  antagonism  in  Ireland.  We 
have  here  a trust  for  this  purpose  accepted  and  ad- 
ministered up  to  the  present  day  by  Trinity  College. 

3361.  Chairman.— Is  Trinity  College  the  trustee  of 

that  fund? — Yes,  at  the  present  time  Trinity  College 
is  the  trustee  of  that  fund ; it  has  been  since  1840. 
The  full  name  of  the  Society  which  founded  the  Bedell 
Chair  is  given  in  its  own  Reports 

3362.  Just  let  me  understand  what  are  the  trusts — 
the  trusts  are  to  maintain  the  Professorship,  I sup- 
pose, not  to  proselytise  ? — That  will  be  explained  more 
fully  later  in  my  paper,  when  I come  to  deal  with  the 
nature  of  the  Professorship. 

3363.  What  I want  to  know  is  this.  You  say  the 
College  is  trustee  of  the  fund,  and  I want  to  know 
what  that  fund  is  ? — The  fund  is  a capital  sum  handed 
over  to  Trinity  College  for  the  establishment  of  a Pro- 
fessorship in  Irish. 

3364.  Without  reference  to  Protestantism,  or  to 
proselytising  ? — Yes  ; those  things  are  not  required  in 
the  terms  of  foundation,  I believe. 

3365.  Dr.  Jackson. — Is  there  any  reference  to  the 
Divinity  School? — In  the  foanctation? 

3365a.  Yes? — None,  I think. 

3366.  Chairman. — You  do  not  object  to  that  foun- 
dation, I understand  ; so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  all  right  ? 
— So  far  as  it  goes,  yes ; but  my  point  will  be  de- 
veloped further  as  I go  on.  The  full  name  of  the 
Society  which  founded  the  Irish  Chair  and  the  Bedell 
Scholarships  in  Trinity  College  is  given  thus  in  its 
own  Reports: — “The  Irish  Society  for  promoting  the 
Scriptural  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Irish-speaking  population,  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language.”  “ The  chief  aim  of  your 
Society,”  says  the  Annual  Report  for  1897,  “ in  under- 
taking this  work  of  educating  the  Irish-speaking  popu- 
lation, is  to  spread  amongst  them  a knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation.  The  study  of  language — whether  Irish 
or  English — interesting  though  it  be  in  itself — is  to  the 
Irish  Society  of  secondary  consideration.” 

3367.  I do  not  follow  you  in  this.  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  what  the  Irish  Society  does,  if  it  does 
not  aSect  Trinity  College.  If  the  Irish  Society,  with 
the  worst  of  aims,  has  founded  a good  Fellowship  in 
the  College,  we  do  not  care  what  the  Society  wishes 
to  do.  With  regard  to  the  Bedell  Scholarships  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  that  was  in  any  way 
ecclesiastical? — Purely  in  connection  with  the  Divinity 
School 


3368.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  foundation  ?— En- 
tirely religious. 

3369.  But  what  are  the  terms? — I have  not  the 
terms.  The  statement  that  Irish  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance has  just  been  quoted  by  me. 

3370.  I really  do  not  think  we  ought  to  inquire  into 
what  the  Society  does? — I shall  show  that  in  the  case 
of  Trinity  College  not  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
trust  Trinity  College  has  bound  itself  to  refund  the 
capital  money  to  the  Society. 

3371.  Of  course,  it  might  in  that  case  revert  in  law 
to  the  founders,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
in  this  inquiry.  I will  assume  that  ihis  Society  is- 
founded  for  very  evil  purposes,  but  if  it  has  founded 
a good  Professorship,  i3  not  that,  so  far,  a good  thing?1 
— I do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  founding  of  an 
Irish  Professorship,  hut  I shall  show  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  it  is  of  a sectarian  character. 

3372.  That  you  must  show  from  the  documents— 
not  from  the  Society? — Yes,  I will  show  you  that. 

3373.  Only,  please,  do  not  go  into  the  history  of 
what  the  Society  is  doing? — This  statement  explains 
the  nature  of  the  Irish  foundation  in  Trinity  College. 
The  holder  of  this  sectarian  Chair,  and  the  authorities 
who  administer  this  sectarian  trust,  have  submitted 
to  the  Commission  a statement  (Statement  I.,  Ap- 
pendix to  First  Report)  embodying  the  following  de- 
claration:— “It  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  those  of 
Trinity  College,  that  there  should  he  incorporated  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  a Roman  Catholic  or  deno- 
minational college,  in  which  access  to  the  teaching 
staff  and  Governing  Body  would  depend,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  not  merely  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  but  also  on  religious  denomination”  ; 
and,  again,  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  thirty  years  since 
Fawcett’s  Act  they  “have  thorouglily  acted  on  Ihese 
principles,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.”  We  shall 
see  the  value  of  this  protestation,  no  doubt  made  in1 
good  faith,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Chair.  The  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Irish  was  first  elected  Professor  in 
1896,  and  was  elected  in  1904.  The  “ literary  and 
scientific  attainments,”  which  justified  the  authorities 
in  electing  him  in  accordance  with  “ the  spirit  and 
letter”  of  the  principles  they  assert,  are  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  circle  of  students,  scholars,  and 
teachers  of  the  Irish  language.  The  College  Authori- 
ties may  believe  themselves  unbiassed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  principle®,  but  in  sight  of  the  facts,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  the  Irish  public  to  adopt  so 
complacent  a view.  The  Professor  was  an  organiser 
of  the  Irish  Society  previously  to  his  appointment  in 
Trinity — and  I think  up  to  the  date  of  Iris  appoint- 
ment in  Trinity  College.  Down  to  the  year  1889,  and 
perhaps  later — at  all  events  since  the  election  of  the 
present  Professor — the  Professorship  of  Irish  appeared 
in  the  College  Calendar  under  the  head  of  Divinity. 
It  was  placed  between  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  that  of  Pastoral  Theology.  Down 
to  the  same  time,  the  Irish  texts  prescribed  for  the 
Sizarship  Examination  were  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Foul- 
Gospels.  Since  then  the  letter  has  been  changed,  but 
what  about  the  spirit?  The  change  followed  a vigor- 
ous criticism  by  the  Gaelic  League.  The  incumbents 
of  the  Irish  Chair,  including  the  present  Professor, 
have  been  officers  or  members  of  this  proselytising 
and  exclusively  Protestant  Society.  The  Professor  of 
Irish  is  required  to  hold  examinations  for  the  Divinity 
School.  (Calendar,  p.  199.)  The  Professor  of  Irish 
is  an  ex-offi.cio  trustee  of  the  Kyle  Irish  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  the  Divinity  School.  (Calendar 
p.  200.)  In  short,  he  must  be  a 'sound  Church  of  Ire- 
land Protestant.  As  examiner  for  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Professor  of  Irish  examines  students  in 
“the  Thirty-nine  Articles  proved  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,” “the  Church  Catechism  in  Irish  by  heart,  and 
proved  from  Holy  Scripture,”  and  “ the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  compared  with  Scripture."  (Calen- 
dar, page  200.)  The  further  qualifications  required 
of  the  Irish  Professor  are  not  evident  from  the  Calen- 
dar. Outside  of  the  Divinity  School,  only  one 
course  in  Irish  is  prescribed,  the  entrance  course  for 
Sizars,  naturally  a somewhat  elementary  one.  Though 
innumerable  Irish  texts  and  books  of  instruction  on 
Irish  have  been  published  during  recent  years,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  needs  of  students,  I am  _ not 
aware  that  the  present  Professor  of  Irish  in  Trinity 
College  has  ever  published  a line  of  Irish  text. 
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grammar,  or  any  other  form  of  instruction  in  the 
language.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  what  extent 
of  Irish  scholarship  is  required  in  the  Professor  to 
satisfy  the  principles  of  the  College  authorities.  In 
addition  to  the  endowment  provided  by  the  Irish 
Society,  the  College  itself  contributes  about  an  equal 
amount  for  the  remuneration  of"  this  essentially  sec- 
tarian Professorship.  The  Society' s endowment  is  of 
the  nature  of  a sectarian  loan,  and  is  accepted  by  the 
College  subject  to  the  condition  that,  should  the  Pro- 
fessorship lapse,  the  principal  is  to  he  paid  back  to 
the  Society  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  Society. 

3374.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ?— I presume  that 
all  these  documents  are  before  the  Commission. 

3375.  Where  does  it  say  auything  about  the  lapse 
of  the  Professorship  ? — I take  it  for  granted  it  is  in 
the  Deed. 

3376.  Where  do  you  get  it  from? — You  may  take 
it,  no  doubt,  as  only  from  hearsay. 

3377.  I think  you  should  have  something  better 
than  that  to  bring  before  us? — The  documents  axe 
before  the  Commission. 

3378.  Can  you  produce  the  documents? — I cannot 
produce  the  documents  of  Trinity  College. 

3379.  You  have  made  a statement. — an  allegation  as 
to  fact — and  I ask  yon  what  is  your  authority  for 
making  it? — I can  give  no  better  authority  than  I 
have  given  you.  Evidently,  in  the  view  of  the 
founders,  the  Professorship  is  a good  investment  of 
sectarian  funds,  and  the  College  a suitable  trustee. 
The  association  of  the  Professor  with  the  Divinity 
School  shows  that  the  College  is  still  faithful  to  the 
trust.  The  College  prizes  in  Irish  are  set  forth  on 
page  164  of  the  current  Calendar.  They  were  founded 
in  1842,  shortly  after  the  arrangement  with  the  Irish 
Society.  They  amount  to  £20  per  annum,  and  axe 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Professor  of  orthodox 
Irish.  An  examination  is  held,  hut  no  course  is  pre- 
scribed, and  what  the  value  of  the  distinction  may 
be,  the  Professor  only  knows.  The  £20  so  awarded 
is  the  entire  amount  allotted  by  the  College  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  out- 
side, if  it  is  outside,  of  the  Divinity  School.  The 
Calendar  does  not  reveal  the  least  trace  of  any  plan 
ox  scheme  of  Irish  studies,  except  in  the  Divinity 
course  for  the  Bedell  Scholarships.  The  total  prize 

. money ' annually  awarded  for  distinctions  in  Irish  is 
£71,  of  which  £51  goes  exclusively  to  Church  of  Ire- 
land Divinity  students.  The  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology  receives  £100  per  annum 
as  Celtic  Lecturer.  Presumably  this  is  an  accident  of 
the  present  incumbency,  for  a Professor  of  Sanskrit 
could  not  always  be  expected  to  know  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages. The  Calendar  (p.  127)  states  that  “ The  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  lectures 
in  each  term  on  Celtic  Philology.”  This  condition, 
if  it  be  a condition,  would  be  fulfilled  by  a single 
lecture  in  each  term.  There  are  no  prizes  or  distinc- 
tions in  the  subject  of  these  lectures.  So  fax  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  the  lectures  may  be  delivered  to 
the  furniture,  but  the  outside  public  are  allowed  to  be 
present.  There  is  not  a trace  of  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence in  Trinity  College  of  studies  in  Irish  of  a higher 
kind  than  might  ne  expected  in  a secondary  school. 
The.  studies  of  which  meagre  evidence  exists'  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  nature  to  which  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  his  colleagues  took  such  strong  objection  in  their 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation. The  whole  status  of  Irish  in  the  College 
shows  that  Irish  is  merely  tolerated  because  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  felt  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  Irish 
Society  and  the  Divinity  School.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  on  the  Bedell  and  Kyle  Prizes  in 
Irish,  as  they  belong  to  the  Divinity  School  exclu- 
sively (see  Calendar,  pp.  1S9,  200).  The  Bedell 
Prizes  were  founded  by  the  Irish  Society,  no  doubt 
in  recognition  of  the-  satisfactory  results  of  its  previous 
foundation.  All  these  Irish  foundations  for  sectarian 
purposes  in  Trinity  College  have  come  into  existence 
since  1840,  and  illustrate  the  widening  of  the  breach 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Gwynn’s  statement.  The  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  Celtic  Lecturer  has  done  highly  valued 
work  for  Irish  Philology.  But  neither  he  nor  the 
College  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  fostering  to  any 
degree  higher  Irish  studies  within  the  College.  I 
quite  believe  that  Dr.  Atkinson's  other  duties  make  it 
.next  to  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  in  this 
direction.  If  so,  his  Celtic  Lectureship  cannot  be  im- 
puted for  merit  to  Trinity  College.  I do  not  know 


whether  Mr.  Edward  Gwynn’s  Irish  learning  has  been  London. 

acquired  in  Trinity.  If  it  has,  he  is  almost  alone  in  

the  history  of  the  institution  But  I am  informed  Nov.  8,  1906. 

that  he  learned  most  of  his  modern  Irish  among  the  

benighted  people  of  Kerry.  By  way  of  contrast  the  JohnMacNeill, 
classes  of  Father  Edmund  Hogan  in  University  Col-  “nd  T. 
lege  have  helped  to  produce  a number  of  editors  of  «°“est011. 
Irish  texts  and  researchists  in  every  department  of  3<1, 

Irish  philology.  The  Royal  University  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  study  of  Irish  in  every  stage  of  its  Arts 
Course,  including  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  -Arts,  and  has  founded  a valuable  Studentship  in 
Irish,  and  Fellowships  in  Celtic  Literature.  The  late 
Provost,  Dr.  Salmon,  went  so  far  as  toi  say  that  “ All- 
the  modem  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language  originated 
in  Trinity  College.”  Notwithstanding  the  great 
dignity  and  reputation  of  the  man,  he  was  misled  here 
by  somebody  or  something,  for  the  statement  is 
ludicrous.  It  was  made  under  the  pressure  of  a 
criticism  not  confined  to  Ireland.  But  the  fact  that 
it  could  have  been  made,  and  by  such  a grave 
authority,  renders  me  apprehensive  lest  venturous 
assertions  of  a similar  kind  may  be  presented  before 
this  Commission,  and  may  tend  to  disguise  the  real 
part  taken  by  the  University  in  Irish  education  and 
in  Irish  life.  The  protestations  of  liberality,  freedom, 
the  open  door,  etc.,  that  we  have  heard  of  late  from 
Trinity  College  are  enchanting  the  Irish  public. 

“ When  the  devil  was  sack,  the  devil  a saint  would 
be ; 

When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a saint  was  he." 

The  present  Provost  has  laid  claim  for  the  College  to 
a number  of  men  distinguished  in  Irish  learning  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  Such  claims  are  a sign  of  grace, 
a tardy  admission  of  the  fitness  of  Irish  learning  to 
adorn  an  Irish  University.  But  none  of  those  men 
acquired  any  part  of  their  Irish  learning  from  the 
teaching  of  the  College,  or  got  any  encouragement 
from  the  College  to  acquire  it.  Their  chief  masters 
were  two  poor  men,  Eugene  O’ Curry  and  John 
O’Donovan,  whose  gigantic  labours  were  the  fruits  of 
an  education  built  up  by  rustic  tradition  in  remote 
countrysides,  and  representing  a spirit  which  Trinity 
College  has  always  done  its  utmost  to  starve  out. 

The  attitude  of  the  College  towards  Irish  studies  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  its  opportunities.  Dublin  is  the 
very  centre  of  what  may  be  called  modem  Celtdom, 
the  one  spot  from  which  the  monuments  of  Celtic  an- 
tiquity as  well  as  the  existing  Celtic  languages  axe 
most  accessible.  Trinity  College  has  ignored  these 
opportunities  because  it  is  inspired  by  a firm  tradition 
of  hostility  to  whatever  stands  for  an  Irish  nation — a 
primitive  spirit  of  racial  antagonism  kept  alive  in  a 
modem  seat  of  learning.  The  neglect  of  Irish  studies 
in  Trinity  College  is  a tiling  of  wider  evil  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  chasm  in  Irish  life.  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  M.  D’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  and  others  have 
shown  the  importance  of  these  studies  in  the  history 
of  law.  They  have  just  the  same  importance  and  for 
the  same  reasons  in  the  history  of  literature,  politics, 
and  other  branches  of  social  science.  In  all  these 
respects,  the  study  of  Irish  brings  us  into  touch  with 
an  unbroken  and  almost  independent  tradition  leading 
back  to  the  beginning  of  civilisation.  A short  time  ago, 
the  Italian  archaeologist  Boni  discovered  in  an  Irish 
poem  the  key  which  he  had  sought  for  in  vain 
elsewhere  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  that 
hearth  of  civilisation,  the  Roman  forum.  I 
may  add  that  the  sole  copy  of  the  poem  re- 
ferred to  has  been  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  The  library  cf  Trinity  College  con- 
tains the  second  finest  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  MS.  volumes  axe  unique  and 
priceless,  forming  documents  of  the  first  importance 
in  world-history.  The  contents  are  mainly  imagina- 
tive literature  in  prose  and  verse,  and  medimval  writ- 
ings on  history,  law,  religion,  grammar,  medicine, 
etc.  A large  part  of  this  literature  bears  intimately 
on  the  separate  development  of  a civilisation  outside 
the  hounds  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Roman  institu- 
tions. The  College  authorities  have  hitherto  made 
no  attempt  to  publish  a correct  and  adequate  cata- 
logue of  these  Irish  MSS.  There  is  a printed  cata- 
logue of  all  the  MS.  in  the  library.  The  Irish  section 
of  this  catalogue  would  not  cause  surprise  if  it  had 
been  published  by  an  auctioneer  instead  of  by  a Uni- 
versity. A MS.  catalogue  was  compiled  for  the  Col- 
lege as  fax  back  as  1840  by  the  famous  scholar 
O’Donovan,  but  it  covers  only  about  half  of  the  MS. 

2d 
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in  the  collection.  The  task  of  completing  the  cata- 
logue appears  to  have  been  entrusted  to  a half  illiterate 
and  wholly  unscholaxly  scribe,  who  :vlso  edited 
O’Donovan’s  part,  omitting  what  he  calls  the  dis- 
cursive parts  of  it.  His  own  work  is  characterized  on 
almost  every  page,  sometimes  often  on  a page,  by 
blunders  and  grotesqueries.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have,  been  entrusted  with  the  correction  of  his  proofs, 
or  with  the  preparation  of  the  index  to  the  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  is  full  of  typographical  errors  of  an  ex- 
treme kind,  and  these  errors  are  repeated  in  the  index. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  the  poet  Eochaid  O’Flainn 
appears  in  the  catalogue  as  O’Kevin  and  in  the  index 
as  O’Kerin.  Three  or  four  versions  of  the  same  piece 
axe  often  catalogued  and  indexed  under  different  titles 
and  without  any  cross-reference.  The  number  of 
Irish  MS.  volumes  in  the  collection  is  164.  But  some 
of  these  volumes  contain  scores  of  distinct  pieces. 
The  catalogue  description  is  compressed  into  108 
pages,  about  enough  to  fairly  indicate  the  contents  of 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  volumes.  The  informa- 
tion given  is  sometimes  an  almost  useless  minimum. 
For  example,  page  302  deals  with  a collection  of  poems 
chiefly  concerning  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Irish 
dynasts  of  'Wicklow  to  the  English  Government  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Regarding  live  of  these  poems  the 
name  of  the  author  is  given,  and  no  further  informa- 
tion. This  is  an  instance  taken  at  random.  The  pre- 
face to  the  Catalogue,  p.  viL,  apologizes  for  the  in- 
completeness of  the  Irish  section.  The  excuse  given 
is  want  of  time.  But  one  can  see  how  differently  the 
College  proceeds  with  a subject  more  zestful  and  con- 
genial. Immediately  before  the  Irish  section  in  the 
Catalogue  comes  a collection  of  MSS.  of  a totally 
different  kind.  They  originally  belonged  to  the 
archives  of  the  Court  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  at  Rome. 
The  records  are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  thirteen 
volumes  of  Papal  Bulls  and  Briefs.  I am  not  jealous 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  these.  A single  page  of  the 
Catalogue  disposes  of  the  thirteen  volumes.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Roman  collection  consists  of  fifty-four 
volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Inquisition. 
To  these  are  assigned  forty-one  pages  of  the  Cata- 
logue. Each  case  has  been  gone  through  and  minuted, 
the  minimum  of  information  giving  the  name  of  the 
incriminated  person,  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  Court.  In  many  instances,  much 
fuller  particulars  are  extract  id,  and  not  infrequently 
there  are  long  passages  cited  in  extenso.  There  is  no 
sign  of  lack  of  time  or  zeal  in  the  preparation  of  this 
section  of  the  Catalogue.  During  the  past  twelve- 
month,  I was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a course 
of  lectures  on  early  Irish  History  to  be  delivered  in 
University  College,  Dublin.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  oldest  available  documents,  some  of 
them  in  Trinity  College  library.  The  Catalogue  was 
sometimes  useful,  but  it  sometimes  proved  quite  mis- 
lead'ng  and  sent  me  on  wild-goose  chases.  On  the 
other  hand,  I was  fortunate  enough  once  or  twice  to 
stumble  on  pieces  of  information  which  ought  to  have 
been  indicated  in  the  Catalogue,  hut  were  not.  On 
the  whole,  the  meagre  and  careless  nature  of  the  Cata- 
logue entries  caused  me  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
hours.  _ The  library  is  hung  around  with  specimens  of 
MSS.  in  many  languages.  I think  there  is  not  a 
single  specimen  taken  from  the  unique  and  priceless 
Iri«h  MSS.  in  possession  of  the  College.  Every  means 
of  stimulating  the  interest  Qf  students  and  frequenters 
of  th-  library  in  this  branch  of  learning  appears  to  be 
methodically  neglected.  To  sum  up,  the  position  of 
th  - College  with  regard  to  Irish  learning  is  this : it 
tolerates  a miser-ibis  modicum  of  modem  Irish  studies 
under  the  auspices  of  a sectarian  and  proselytising 
movement ; it  pays  a Celtic  Lecturer  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  students  to  higher  Irish  studies, 
and  who  is  terribly  intolerant  towards  the  lower 
studies  vaguely  represented  by  his  reverend  colleague. 
That  is  all  The  treatment  of  Irish  History  by 
Trinity  College  has  been  even  worse  than  its  treat- 
ment of  Irish  Literature  and  Philology.  I need  not 
go  beyond  the  preliminary  statement  by  Mr.  Wardell, 
the  Professor  of  Modem  History  {Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  this  Commission,  p.  72),  where  he 
claims  to  have  been  " the  first  to  deliver  a lecture  on 
Irish  History  in  Trinity  College,”  and  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  innovation  was  due  to  a strong  feeling 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  to  any  illumination  of  the 
ruling  spirit.  Though  Mr.  Wardell  desires  to  be  re- 
cognised « a reformer,  he  has  not  quite  broken  with 


the  obscurant  tendency  of  the  institution  wherever 
Ireland  is  concerned.  He  says  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Irish  history  “ lies  in  the  Record  Offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Spain.”  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  greater  part  of  Irish  history 
is  the  record  of  English  aggression.  It  recalls  the 
dictum  of  the  late  Professor  Fitzgerald,  also  of  Trinity 
College,  and  a Commissioner  of  Irish  Primary  Educa- 
tion, who  held  that  Irish  children  should  be  taught 
that  their  ancestors  were  naked  savages  until  they 
were  clothed  and  civilised  by  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell 
Tho  Irish  history  contained  in  the  Record  Office  forms 
one  of  the  most  sombre  pages  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— a story  of  violent  laws  and  lawless  violence. 
The  great  and  distinctive  part  of  Irish  history,  the 
part  which  attracts  the  learned  of  the  world,  is  largely 
represented  by  the  neglected  Irish  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  need  of  re- 
search, but  the  right  kind  of  research  ig  not  encour- 
aged by  the  College  or  even  by  the  Professor  of  His- 
tory. Irish  archteology  is  altogether  neglected  by 
the  University.  I am  not  aware  that  any  lecture  on 
the  subject  has  ever  yet  been  delivered  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. The  effects  axe  apparent  outside  of  the  College. 
We  have  archaeological  societies,  but  the  damp  climate 
is  against  them,  for  what  passes  with  most  of  their 
members  for  the  study  of  archaeology  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  picnic  parties.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  scandalously  neglected. 

3380.  'Chairman. — I aan  afraid  we  cannot  go  into 
the  question  of  the  preservation  of  monuments ; that 
is  outside  our  functions  altogether  ? — 'Some  of  these 
monuments,  I may  say,  are  of  a peculiar  character 
and  value  with  regard  to  the  Irish  language,  and 
with  regard  to  history.  There  are  the  Ogham 
Stones,  containing  prehistoric  inscriptions  in  an 
alphabet  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  a form  of 
language  nowhere  else  reoorded. 

3381.  I think  we  can  hardly  go 'into  the  details  of 
the  monuments  throughout  the  country.  Of  course 
there  is  now  a Professor  of  Archaeology,  and  lie  will 
probably  attend  to  them,  but  the  question  as  to  how 
they  are  ito  be  protected  is  outside  our  present 
functions  1 — I am  not  dealing  with  their  protection. 

3382.  But  I do  not  think  we  can  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  are,  either.  We  know  that  there 
are  a great  many  very  interesting  objects  of  the 
kind  scattered  through  Ireland,  but  the  subject  al- 
together is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry? — These 
monuments  are  scattered  over  the  country,  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  mischance,  neither  sought  after  nor 
protected.  There  are  only  two  living  students  of 
them,  and  one  of  the  two  is  a Welshman.  For  all  this 
neglect  Trinity  College  holds  a prime  responsibility. 
The  active  spirit,  no  less  than  the  inactivity  of  the 
institution  is  to  blame.  The  whole  intellectual  move- 
ment of  modern  Ireland  is  in  the  direction  of  a dis- 
tinctive national  culture.  This  movement  has  brought 
a new  life  into  the  country,  and  in  particular  has 
focussed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  question 
of  education.  Trinity  College  has  held  sullenly  aloof 
from  the  movement,  and  the  strongest  opposition  to 
it  has  come  from  leading  Trinity  College  men.  The 
evidence  already  published  by  this  Commission,  how- 
ever conflicting  it  may  be  on  other  points,  is  at  one 
in  establishing  the  central  fact,  the  existence  of 
gravely  abnormal  and  morbid  conditions  in  Irish  life. 
Out  of  these  conditions  arise  in  part  the  acute  and 
difficult  problems  that  the  witnesses  have  endeavoured 
to  deal  with.  My  case  is  that  the  special  cause  of 
all  these  evils  is  the  maintenance,  under  the  guise  of 
peace,  of  the  spirit  of  an  era  of  conflict  and  conquest, 
and  that  the  propagating  centre  of  the  theory  of  con- 
quest is  Trinity  College.  It  is  Trinity  College 
that  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a second  nation  and 
the  claim  to  be  a British  institution.  So  long  as 
these  things  are  kept  up  we  shall  have  civil  war 
without  weapons.  This  theory  of  a British  conquest 
is  at  once  the  provocation  and  the  justification  for 
almost  any  degree  of  resistance.  It  minimises  the 
claims  of  order  and  of  law.  It  could  only  be  ex- 
cused on  the  grounds  of  a prospect  of  success,  and 
there  is  no  such  prospect.  I refer  again  to  the  evid- 
ence of  Mr.  Gwynn,  who  cites  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission in  his  support,  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish 
people,  instead  of  drawing  together,  have  for  half  a 
century  'been  steadily  organising  themselves  into 
hostile  camps.  X assert  that  a quite  sufficient  cause 
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of  this  great  evil  and  public  danger,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rigid  anti-national  attitude  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  section  of  the  public  within  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. This  attitude  is  a leading  character  of  “ the 
place  which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  now  hold  as  organs  of  the  higher 
education  in  Ireland,”  and  is  an  effectual  bar  to 
"their  usefulness  to  the  country.”  It  explains  why 
I or  any  other  Irishmen  who  identify  themselves  with 
the  Irish  nation  of  history,  could  not  be  content  to 
entrust  the  education  of  our  sons  to  the  care  of  such 
an  institution.  The  anti-national  character  of  Trinity 
College  'has  done  more  than  depriving  the  College  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  body  of  the  people.  These'  are 
in  no  way  attracted  by  proposals,  from  whatsoever 
quarter,  to  draw  their  young  people  into  the  College. 
But  Trinity  College  has  also  lost  caste  with  the  section 
of  the  people  who  long  monopolised  it.  In  former 
times  it  served  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
whole  of  this  section,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  com- 
moner. Nowadays  the  Irish  nobility  will  not  allow 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Dublin,  and  even  wealthy 
commoners  prefer  as  a rule  to  send  their  sons  to 
England  for  a genuine  English  education.  I cannot 
supply  statistics  on  this  point.  It  is  a matter  of 
public  knowledge.  As  regards  the  nobility,  it  can 
be  easily  settled.  It  appears  from  the  College  Calen- 
dar that  the  distinction  of  nobilis  or  filius  nobilis  is 
still  officially  recognised.  It  is  possible  therefore  to 
ascertain  how  many  students  from  time  to  time  on 
the  College  roll  are  so  distinguished.  The  fact  is 
that  those  whose  position  demands  it,  or  whose  wealth 
commands  it,  do  not  look  to  Trinity  College  for  the 
best  education.  They  regard  Trinity  as  disclassed  and 
provincial.  The  College  no  longer  serves  to  bring 
together  the  intellect  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
people,  even  within  its  limited  sphere  of  influence. 
It  has  created  a second  gulf  in  Irish  life. 

3383.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  much  more 
to  read  to  us? — Very  little  more. 

3384.  Very  well ; will  yon  kindly  go  on,  and  then 
when  you  have  finished  we  will  adjourn  for  luncheon  ? 
— For  this  state  of  things  Trinity  College  must  thank 
itself.  Its  contempt  for  everything  Irish  has  recoiled 
on  its  own  head.  If  the  College  had  been  animated 
by  a national  spirit,  if  it  had  even  responded  to  the 
national  spirit  such  as  existed  among  the  Protestant 
gentry  and  men  of  wealth  up  to  a century  ago,  if 
it  had  done  anything  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
were  Irishmen,  they  and  their  children,  and  their 
children’s  children  would  have  chosen  it  before  any 
other  place.  Trinity  College  would  have  maintained 
its  prestige,  and  would  have  benefited  itself  to  no 
small  extent.  It  would  have  benefited  Ireland  still 
more.  In  that  case,  we  should  not  have  seen  the 
almost  complete  divorce  between  wealth,  property  and 


rank,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  national  interest  and 
public  duty  on  the  other.  The  agrarian,  economic, 
olitical  and  social  evils  of  the  country  would  at  least 
ave  been  softened  and  mitigated.  Dublin  would 
have  remained  in  some  degree  what  it  was  before 
the  Union,  one  of  the  brightest,  most  intellectual  and 
cultured,  and  most  progressive  capitals  of  Europe. 
That  dismal  chasm  in  Irish  life,  at  all  events,  would 
not  have  been  a principal  factor  in  the  problem  of 
Irish  University  education.  I think  that  something 
of  my  case  with  regard  to  the  part  which  Trinity 
College  has  taken,  and  the  part  i.t  ought  to  take,  in 
Irish  education,  underlies  the  following  words  by  the 
veteran  philologist  Windisck,  of  Leipzig  University: 
“If  the  Irishman,  as  Irishman,  is  to  feel  himself 
happy  in  his  home,  this  ennobling  thought  may  well 
conduce  to  it,  that  his  land  may  be  proud  of  its  past 
and  the  remains  of  its  past.  The  making  little  of 
Irish  characteristics  and  of  the  Irish  language  most 
certainly  does  not  conduce  to  the  rendering  happy 
of  tlie  Irish  people  and  of  the  cultured  classes  who  are 
planted  among  them.  Englishmen,  too,  should 
recognise  in  Ireland  that  which  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion. To  take  from  Irishmen  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing a firm  foothold  in  the  Irish  language  and  through 
it  in  the  Irish  past  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  both 
unjust  and  unwise.”  If  asked  what  I should  propose 
as  a remedy  for  the  present  anti-national  condition 
of  Trinity  College,  I should  begin  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Edward  Gwynn  before  Lord  Robertson’s 
Commission.  A Faculty  of  Irish  studies  should  be 
created,  including  a Professor  of  modem  Irish,  a Pro- 
fessor of  ancient  Irish,  and  a Professor  of  Irish  his- 
tory and  archeology,  or  separate  Professorships  of 
history  and  archeology.  The  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ing Professorship  of  modem  Irish  would  have  to  be 
wholly  changed,  unless  there  were  to  be  a Professor 
of  Catholic  Irish  side  by  side  with  the  Professor  of 
Protestant  Irish.  The  College  Library,  on  which  a 
generous  expenditure  appears  to  be  maintained,  should 
be  provided  with  a catalogue  raisonee  of  the  Irish 
MSS.,  and  this  catalogue  ought  to  be  published  as  a 
separate  volume.  The  library  should  hold  out  every 
possible  facility  and  inducement  to  students  of  Irish. 
A complete  plan  of  Irish  studies  should  be  drawn  up, 
leading  students  to  what  is  most  necessary  and  valu- 
able in  this  branch  of  learning  as  such — original  and 
systematic  research.  Valuable  prizes  and  distinctions 
should  be  a part  of  the  plan.  But  the  good  effect 
of  all  these  things  would  be  minimised  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  an  entire  change  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  College  and  University — unless  the 
University  ceased  to  be  the  spear-head  turned  in  the 
wound  and  became  frankly  and  cordially  an  Irish 
institution. 


After  a short  adjournment. 


338S.  We  heard  a very  full  statement  from  Mr. 
MacNeill ; have  you  anything  to  add  to  it,  Mr. 
Rolleston  ? 

(Mr.  ’Rolleston). — Yes,  sir.  The  evidence  which  I 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Commission  will  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  neglect  shown  by  Trinity 
College  to  those  Irish  studies  which  can  be  carried  on, 
or  at  least  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  with 
the  aid  of  the  English  language  alone — the  question 
of  the  Irish  language  having  been  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
MacNeill,  with  whose  observations  I desire  to  identify 
myself.  Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  is 
important  to  say,  that  all  Irish  studies  lead  one 
sooner  or  later  up  to  the  Irish  language.  History  and 
archaeology,  for  instance,  would  very  soon  come  to  a 
standstill  for  a student  who  could  not  read  Irish, 
or  who  had  not  at  least  access  to  a considerable 
qnantity  of  translated  material.  Still,  taking  facts 
as  they  are,  a great  deal  can  undoubtedly  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  English  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions at  least  of  a scholarly  training  in  Irish  history 
and  archreology,  and  to  excite  interest  in  Irish 
literature.  This,  I submit,  is  one  of  the  clearest 
duties  of  an  Irish  University.  We  shall  see  how 
Trinity  College  has  fulfilled  iit.  I wish,  however, 
at  the  outset,  to  express  my  strong  sense  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  Trinity  College  did  for  me  during  my 
four  years’  residence  there  after  an  education  at  an 
Irish  school,  St.  Columba’s  College.  Speaking  for 
resident  students,  and  of  course  for  those  only,  I can 
certainly  testify  that  we  conld,  and  did  get  in  Trinity 
College  the  kind  of  culture  which  it  is  the  province  of 


a University  to  give — a culture  which  is  of  course 
more  an  intellectual  impulse  than  a set  of  opinions 
or  a store  of  information.  No  one  who  has  within 
any  measure  received  such  a gift  can  ever  think 
coldly  or  ungratefully  of  the  institution  which  be- 
stowed it  on  him.  In  calling  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  one  great  blank  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Trinity 
College  I do  so  from  no  hostile  standpoint,  but  from 
that  of  a pupil  and  friend  who  wishes  to  see  his 
alma  mater  extending  her  influence  into  every  sphere 
which  an  Irish  University  ought  to  occupy.  As  an 
Irish  University,  the  great  defect  of  Trinity  College 
is  that  it  takes  practically  no  cognizance  of  Ireland. 
Of  course  there  are  historical  reasons  for  this.  The 
University  was  founded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a body  of 
English  colonists  who  were  heartily  convinced  that 
beyond  the  English  Pale  everything  was,  as  Sir  John 
Davies  put  it,  “ incivility,  confusion,  and  barbarism.” 
Incidentally  it  was  ito  aid  in  civilising,  which  to  the 
English  mind  always  meant  Anglicizing,  and,  after 
the  Reformation,  Protestantising  the  natives.  This 
was  the  standpoint  even  of  so  strong  a patriot  as 
Swift.  It  was  the  standpoint  of  so  humane  and 
liberal  a spirit  as  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  It  was 
not  until  the  very  end  of  the  18th  century  that  the 
idea  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  leading  men 
among  the  then  dominant  section  of  the  population 
that  there  could  be  anything  worthy  of  attention, 
anything  capable  of  becoming  the  basis  of  a higher 
development,  in  the  language,  literature,  legends, 
history,  and  social  and  artistic  culture  of  the  native 
Irish.  It  was  then  that  we  find  Henry  Flood  leaving  his 
generous  bequest  for  endowing  an  Irish  Chair  and 
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collecting  Irish  MSS.  to  Trinity  College— a bequest 
which  the  University  never  obtained.  It  was  then  that 
we  find  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  and  his  friends  in 
the  ’98  movement  studying  the  Irish  language  as  part 
of  the  duty  of  a patriotic  Irishman.  The  opening  of 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
1793 — an  event  of  far  greater  intrinsic  importance 
than  their  admission  to  Parliament  in  O’Connell’s  time 
— and  their  admission  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
same  year  to  graduate  in  Trinity  College,  were  clear 
signals  to  the  Irish  Protestant  gentry  that  the  old 
colonization  policy  was  dead,  and  that  they  must  look 
forward,  ere  long,  to  shaking  down  on  equal  terms  with 
their  Roman  Catholic  and  Celtic  fellow-subjects.  To  do 
this,  it  would  obviously  have  been  of  advantage  to 
them  to  know  something  of  the  inner  mind  of  Celtic 
Ireland— then  predominantly  Irish  speaking — and  of 
what  it  had  been  and  had  done  in  the  past,  so  that 
there  should  have  'been  a certain  community  of  know- 
ledge and  of  historic  background  between  the  two 
races  and  religions,  and  a sympathy  and  intelligence 
resting  on  that  knowledge.  The  total  lack  of  this 
might  even,  as  events  in  our  own  day  have  only 
too  forcibly  illustrated,  prove  disastrous  to  the  small 
minority  embedded  in  the  large  alien  population  now 
to  be  armed  with  education  and  with  political  power. 
The  abortive  bequest  of  Flood,  a very  far-sighted 
political  thinker,  was  doubtless  based  on  these  con- 
siderations, and  the  hint  which  it  gave  to  Trinity 
College  was  a golden  one.  But  Trinity  College  was 
unhappily  deaf  to  the  hint,  and  missed  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  its  history.  The  course 
which  the  University  took  at  this  juncture  of  con- 
tinuing to  regard  itself  as  the  University  of  the 
Pale  long  after  the  boundaries  of  the  Pale  had  been 
obliterated,  had  the  effect,  if  I may  borrow  a medical 
metaphor,  of  encysting  it  as  a foreign  body  in  an 
Ireland  now  rapidly  growing  into  national  self-con- 
sciousness, and  isolating  it  from  all  vital  contact  with 
the  nation’s  life.  It  was  not  for  want  of  advice  and 
remonstrance  that  Trinity  College  adopted  and  per- 
sisted in  this  attitude  towards  Irish  studies.  I may 
quote  a striking  passage  from  the  “History  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,”  published  in  1838,  by  a 
Protestant  writer,  Mr.  John  D’ Alton.  Dealing  with 
the  history  and  position  of  Trinity  College  he  writes : 
" Its  manuscript  room  is  so  richly  supplied,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  sealed  from  ordinary  access,  that  it  may 
well  be  termed  ‘ the  cemetery  of  Irish  history,’  a 
character,  perhaps,  too  much  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  'College  itself,  for,  although 
it  has  sundry  Professors  of  its  own  endow- 
ment, and  others,  as  those  of  divinity, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  political  economy, 
principally  of  private  foundation,  yet  it  has 
no  Professor  of  the  history,  antiquities,  or  statistics, 
moral  or  physical  resources,  of  the  country  with  which 
its  alumni  should,  in  their  future  lives,  be  conversant. 
James  I.  urged  the  propriety  of  such  an  appointment ; 
Charles  I.  warmly  approved  of  it;  Bishop  Bedell, 
while  Provost,  endeavoured  to  effectuate  it;  James  II. 
actually  appointed  one ; and  a very  large  bequest  was, 
in  more  recent  years,  designed  by  Doctor  Flood  for  the 
endowment  of  such,  but  his  will  was  overruled  at  law. 
The  reproach,  however,  of  such  a deficiency  in  our  Irish 
University  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  removed 
under  the  liberal  administration  of  the  present  Pro- 
vost, Dr.  Sadlier.”  Mr.  D’Alton  was  a great  deal 
too  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  reform.  Sixty  years  later 
— m 1899— it  was  possible  for  a Quarterly  Reviewer 

in  an  article  on  Irish  education,  to  write  as  follows  : 

" The  great  University  of  Dublin,  which  should  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  lead  in  showing  how  Irish  studies 
may  be  combined  with  breadth  of  culture  and  pur- 
sued with  sanity  and  scholarship,  as  well  as  with 
patriotic  feeling,  holds  aloof  in  contempt.  In  that 
university  it  is  possible  to  graduate  either  in  litera- 
ture and  modem  languages,  or  in  history  and  juris- 
prudence, as  well  as  in  Classics  and  in  Science.  Yet, 
m spite  of  the  admirable  material  which  has  lone 
been  available,,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  Literature 
course  a single  work  relating  to  the  imaginative  litera- 
^ l °fwlan<3’  n°r  m the  whoIe  History  course  a 
single  book  upon  any  period  of  Irish  History.”  At 

J ’ S£ge  reveals  Si  s m, 

tate  of  things  as  m 1899  and  1838,  amt  in  one  n™ 

hSJ™  ■ ” ' prefi“  r';r'  ,ot  ““  ™ *i»e,  l™h 

History  is  represented,  and  very  well  represented,  in 
the  Hrntop- honour  course.  Professor  Wardell,  in  his 
Statement  before  this  Commission,  quoted  bv  Mr 
MacNeiU,  declared  his  belief  that  he  was  thffiSt  Pro 
fessor  who  had  ever  delivered  a lecture  on  Irish  His-' 


tory  in  Trinity  College.  This  is  an  important  step 
in  advance,  but  of  course,  it  is.  not  nearly  enough  xo 
give  the  one  subject  of  Irish  History  its  due  position 
in  an  Irish  University,  not  to  mention  the  kindred 
subjects  of  the  Irish  language,  of  the  Literature,  both 
Irish  and  English,  and  the  very  important  one  of 
Irish  Archteology,  which  the  eminent  Italian 
Archseologist,  the  Commendatore  Boni,  has  recently 
declared  to  be  an  almost  virgin  field  from  which  re- 
sults of  the  deepest  interest  may  be  expected  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Latin  civiliza- 
tion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negative  in- 
fluence of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Trinity  College 
is  very  far-reaching.  It  not  only  affects  all  the  future 
life  of  the  ordinary  Trinity  graduate,  who  in 
the  crowding  interests  of  his  later  career  very  seldom 
finds  his  way  over  the  fence  which  Trinity  College  has 
erected  between  himself  and  Ireland,  but  it  governs 
the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  which  work  up  to  the 
University.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant gentry  and  clergy  have  grown  up  more  ignorant 
of  their  native  land  and  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  to  live  than  are,  I suppose, 
the  gentry  of  any  country  in  Europe.  I come  from 
that  class  myself ; I know  their  mind  if  I know  any- 
thing in  Ireland,  and  I say  that,  as  a body,  tbeir  * 
ignorance  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  is  something  al- 
most incredible.  They  are  as  much  at  sea  in  attempt- 
.ing  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  forces  that  are 
moulding  the  future  of  Ireland  to-day  as  if  they  were 
•a  set  of  Chinese  mandarins.  I hold  Trinity  College 
mainly  responsible  for  this  result,  so  unfortunate  to 
the  class  in  question,  so  unfortunate  also  to  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  vacuity  which  a Trinity  Col- 
lege training  leaves  in  the  mind  of  its  alumni  on  the 
side  of  Irish  studies  and  interests  was  very  strongly 
brought  home  to  my  mind  by  a personal  reminiscence, 
after  I had  contrived  more  or  less  to  fill  up  the  vacuity 
in  after  years.  It  happened  that  immediately  after 
taking  my  degree  I made  a rather  extended  canoeing 
excursion  on  Irish  waters  with  a College  friend.  We 
went  from  Navan  down  the  River  Boyne,  coasted  up 
by  sea  to  Dundalk,  thence  went  by  Carlingford  Bay 
and  Newry  to  Lough  Neagh,  down  the  Lower  Bann, 
and  up  Lough  Foyle  to  Londonderry.  If  we  had 
planned  the  tour  for  the  purpose  we  could  hardly  have 
passed  through  a region  of  more  surpassing  interest, 
not  only  scenic,  but  legendary,  romantic,  archeologi- 
cal, and  historical.  Yet  absolutely  all  we  knew  or 
suspected  of  the  scenes  we  passed  through  was  that 
William  III.  had  won  Ireland  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  that  Derry  had  stood  its  famous  siege 
against  King  James.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  to 
ns  merely  so  much  woodland  and  water;  yet  I think 
I may  say  that  there  were  no  two  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity whose  minds  would  have  been  more  eagerly  re- 
ceptive of  other  interests  if  they  had  come  at  all  within 
their  ken.  We  knew,  I should  say,  everything  that 
was  then  commonly  known,  about  Stonehenge,  tnough 
we  had  never  seen  it  and  probably  never  should.  But 
we  passed  within  half  a mile  of  the  great  cemeteries 
of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland  on  the  Boyne,  monu- 
ments, some  of  them  over  3,000  years  old,  whose  walls 
are  sculptured  with  the  earliest  tracings  of  Irish 
decorative  art — and  we  did  not  so  much  as  know  of 
their  existence.  We  had  never  heard  of  Cuchullin, 
the  central  figure  of  Irish  heroic  legend,  who  had  his 
dwelling  at  Dundalk.  Near  by,  unknown  to  us,  was 
Ardee,  a place  which  still  carries  in  its  name  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
episodes  in  the  epic  literature  of  Europe.  We  knew 
nothing  of  O’Donnell  and  O’Neill  and  the  great 
Elizabethan  wars  of  which  they  were  the  protagonists, 
l.ie  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of  Derry  were 
events  which  had  a critical  influence  on  English  His- 
tory, and  our  guides  took  good  care  that  we  should 
icnow  all  about  them.  But  for  all  the  rest,  we  might 
as  well  have  been  wandering  through  the  mountains  of 
the  moon.  It  does  not  take  much  to  kindle  a train  of 
interest  in  the  mind  of  a student  who  reads  for  the 
love  of  reading.  In  the  English  Literature  course  in 
my  time  if  I may  again  give  a concrete  illustration 
?ro“  “/.^experience— Matthew  Arnold’s  " Essays 
m Criticism  was  one  of  the  books  to  be  studied — a 
most  admirable  choice.  I recollect  how  this  led  me  to 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry— then  to  his  work  in  social 
and  religions  criticism— how  one  of  his  essays  set  me 
learning  German  to  read  Heinrich  Heine,  how  a sen- 
tence or  two  m another  induced  me  to  take  up  Epicte- 
tus, and,  shortly  after  I had  left  College,  to  publish  a 
translation  of  him.  I remember,  again,  how  the  read- 
, i °?,s,  Dundee”  as  a boy  set  me  on 

e study  of  the  lives  of  Claverhouse  and  Montrose  and 
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the  wars  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Every  stu- 
dent has  experiences  like  these,  and  the  Modern 
Literature  course  in  Trinity  College  is  strewn  with 
what  I may  call  literary  fingerposts,  pointing  the  stu- 
dent to  many  fascinating  fields  of  study.  But  all 
these  fingerposts  point  to  something  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent — there  is  not  one  to  turn  the  Irish  stu- 
dent’s mind  towards  his  own  country.  There  does,  of 
course,  exist  an  important  private  foundation  for  Irish 
historical  study  in  the  Helen  Blake  Scholarship,  and 
ir  is  right  to  mention  that  in  recent  years  subjects 
have  not  infrequently  been  set  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Prizes  in  English  Verse  and  Prose  which 
direct  the  student’s  mind  to  Irish  topics.  But  these 
features  at  present  hang  quite  loose  in  the  T.C.D. 
system — no  other  part  of  the  curriculum  (except,  in 
this  year,  the  History  honour  course)  sheds  light  on 
them  or  they  on  it— they  are  not  connected 
with  any  organised  course  of  Irish  studies, 

and  consequently  they  have  no  general  in- 
fluence on  the  type  of  culture  given  by  the  University. 
They  are  regarded  as  a preserve  of  a very  few 
specialists — not  to  say  cranks.  I may  mention  that  a 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Commissioner  Nunan  of  Uganda 
offered  to  members  of  the  University  Philosophical 
Society  a gold  medal  for  an  examination  ui  some 
epoch  of  Irish  History.  Mr.  <3.  Litton  Falkiner  and 
I were  chosen  to  conduct  the  examination.  We  offered 
a choice  of  two  epochs,  gave  a list  of  works  to  consult, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  promote  a healthy  competition  ; 
but  only  a single  candidate  presented  himself.  The 
promotion  of  a more  general  interest  in  Irish  History 
and  Literature  would  therefore  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
most  obvious  steps  that,  in  the  words  of  the  reference  of 
the  Commission,  might  be  taken  by  Trinity  College  to 
increase  its  usefulness  to  the  country.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  private  endowments  for  much-needed  re- 
search work  in  Irish  History  and  Archseology  would 
soon  be  forthcoming  if  T.C.D.  gave  the  lead  in  the 
matter  and  made  Irish  studies  an  organic  part  of  its 
curriculum.  Private  benefactors  whose  minds  might 
turn  in  this  direction  would  certainly  te  repelled  by 
the  present  official  attitude  of  the  University.  Before 
concluding  my  Statement,  I wish,  briefly,  to  advert 
to  a circumstance  falling  within  my  own  knowledge, 
connected  with  the  Irish  Professorship  in  T.C.D. , the 
leading  facts  about  which  have  already  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission  by  Mr.  MacNeill.  When  the 
last  vacancy  occurred,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  was  a candi- 
date for  the  post,  Mr,  Lecky,  then  a Member  for  the 
University,  was  an  elector.  I had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  I approached  him  in  order 
to  represent  the  claims  of  Dr  Hyde.  His  Teply 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  post  was  not  open  to 
general  competition — it  had  a religious  character; 
it  was  essential,  he  said,  that  the  Professor  be  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  preaching  in  the  Irish  language. 
There  being  no  such  thing,  I regret  to  say,  as  a con- 
gregation of  Irish-speaking  Protestants,  this  means 
proselytism  among  Roman  Catholics.  The  sectarian, 
I might  add  the  missionary,  character  of  the  Profes- 
sorship, is  thus  manifest.  In  saying  this  I intend  no 
reflection  on  the  present  occupant  of  the  post,  for 
whom,  and  for  whose  Irish  learning,  I have  every 
esteem  and  respect.  But  that  such  a subject  as  the 
Irish  language  should  be  relegated  by  T.C.D.  to  a 
foundation  of  such  a character,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  could  be  afforded  to  anyone  who  has  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  Ireland  of  the  utter  want 
of  intelligent  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the 
University  and  the  Irish  people.  This  Professorship 
seems  to  me  a scandal  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  it  could  ever  have  come  into  ex- 
istence— it  will  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  it  can 
survive  exposure. 

3386.  Chairman. — I do  not  quite  follow  you.  Why 
do  you  say  this  Professorship  seems  to  you  a scandal 
of  the  first  magnitude  ? — Because  it  is  a sectarian  ap- 
pointment. It  is  a scandal  not  that  there  should  be  a 
rectai  ian  appointment,  but  that  the  sole  provision  for 
the  leaching  of  the  modern  Irish  language  in  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  relegated  to  a sectarian  foundation. 

3387.  It  is  not  the  Professorship  that  is  a scandal, 
but  the  want  of  other  Professorships? — I think  the 
Professorship  in  an  undenominational  University  is  a 
scandal. 

3388.  But  the  Professorship  is  quite  undenomina- 
tional?— No,  it  is  distinctly  denominational. 

3389.  I cannot  find  it  to  he  so  ? — You  will  find  in 
the  calendar  that  the  Professor  is  co-trustee  for  funds 
intended  for  denominational  teaching. 

3390.  That  might  well  be,  but  it  does  not  make  the 

Professorship  denominational  ? — The  Professorship 


could  not  be  held  by  anyone  but  a Protestant,  because  London. 

he  is  co-trustee  of  funds  for  Protestant  teaching.  No  — 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  trustee  for  funds  intended  You.  6, 190(5. 
for  the  promotion  of  something  which  upset  his  reli-  — - 

gion.  The  Irish  Professor  is  the  official  co-trustee 
named  in  the  calendar. 

3391.  The  trustee  of  the  whole  funds,  but  the  terms  Esq. 
of  his  election  are  entirely  open  to  anyone,  and  have 
no  connection  with  religion  of  any  sort  or  kind  ? — The 
terms  of  his  foundation,  but  the  College  calendar  dis- 
tinctly makes  him  out  a sectarian  officer. 


Chairman. — I fail  to  see  it,  but  I daresay  you  are 
right.  Your  point  is  not  so  much  that  the  Professor- 
ship is  a scandal,  as  the  absence  of  other  Professors  is 
a scandal? 

3392.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  mean  that  the 
whole  provision  for  Irish  in  Trinity  amounts  to  a 
scandal  ? — Yes. 

3393.  You  mean  the  want  of  other  provision  is  a 
scandal? — I do  not  think  an  undenominational  Uni- 
versity should  accept  a sectarian  endowment.  Its 
Professorship  of  Irish  ought  to  be  either  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  out  of  it. 


3394.  Chairman. — Now,  I follow  you?— In  my 
opinion,  nothing  could  have  been  more  injurious 
to  the  Irish  language  and  to  Trinity  College 
than  the  foundation  of  that  Professorship,  because  it 
was  sectarian  from  the  outset,  and  carries  that  sec- 
tarianism still.  I maintain  the  College  calendar 
makes  the  Professor  as  such  a co- trustee  of  a de- 
nominational fund,  and  thereby  makes  him  a sectarian 
person.  Whatever  the  theoretical  case  may  be,  he 
practically  could  not  be  anything  else,  and  that  this 
is  present  to  the  minds  of  the  electors  is  clear  from 
what  Mr.  Lecky  said  to  me,  as  I have  already  stated. 

3395.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — If  you  had  a full  supply 
of  Professors  would  you  still  look  on  it  as  objection- 
able that  there  should  be  this  other  Professor  in  an- 
other department? — Not  if  that  department  was  dis- 
tinctly connected  with  the  Divinity  School,  and  en- 
tirely within  a ring  fence. 

3396.  I understand  your  argument  is  this,  that  that 
particular  Professorship  is  within  that  ring  fence? — 
It  is,  and  it  is  not.  It  occupies  an  extremely 
anomalous  position.  The  Professor  is  bound  to 
examine  students  out  of  the  Divinity  School  and  give 
them  instruction,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  lectures 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  conditions  of  his  ap- 
pointment involve  his  sectarian  character,  as  you  see 
in  the  calendar.  Therefore,  his  position  is  anoma- 
lous. The  idea  apparently  was  to  obtain  by  a side- 
wind what  it  was  not  desirable  or  politic  to  do  openly 
and  boldly. 


3397.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I should  like  to  ask  you 
a question  as  to  the  provision  which  you  think  ought 
to  he  made  for  the  teaching  pf  Irish  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — I think  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  a 
Professor  of  the  Celtic  languages  and  literature,  em- 
bracing all  the  Celtic  languages  and  literatures,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  associated  with  an  assistant  Pro- 
fessorship or  Lectureship  in  the  subject  of  modern 
vernacular  Irish,  Irish,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  down  to  the  present  day. 

3398.  Chairman. — You  mean  in  regard  to  Archse- 
ology,  I suppose? — I think  a Chair  of  Irish  Archae- 
ology would  be  a very  desirable  appointment,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  insist  upon  it  that  it  be  founded 
out  of  College  funds.  If  the  University  were  to  give 
something  of  a lead  in  these  matters  we  should  pro- 
bably have  private  endowments  for  subjects  of  this 
sort. 


3399.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  question  I have  to 
ask  you  is  irrespective  of  the  College  funds ; separate 
the  questions  arising  as  to  how  economies  can  be 
effected  in  the  College  funds,  leave  out,  in  fact,  the 
question  of  funds,  can  you  give  us  a full  statement  of 
what  you  consider  would  be  proper  provision  for  teach- 
ing the  Irish  language,  its  origin  and  cognate 
languages,  and  the  arehreology  and  history  of  Ireland  ? 
— That  is  a large  question. 

3400.  You  are  here  to  give  us  assistance,  and  we  are 
appointed  as  a Commission  to  report  what  steps  we 
think  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  College.  Therefore,  I should 
like  to  have  presented  to  my  mind,  not  any  very  great 
detail,  but  some  general  idea  of  it? — I have  already 
said  I think  there  should  be  a Professorship  of  the 
Celtic  languages  and  literatures,  with  an  Assistant 
Professorship  devoted  to  the  vernacular,  the  Irish  of 
the  present  day  from  Elizabethan  Irish  down.  Then, 
there  might  be  a Professor  of  History,  as  at  present, 
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and  with  Mm  might  be  associated  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  History,  who  should  be  expected  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  Irish  studies  that 
might  be  properly  associated  with  history. 

3400a.  Would  you  expect  those  Professors  to  lecture? 
— Certainly. 

3401.  You  approve  of  the  system  of  instruction  em- 
bracing both  the  Tutorial  and  Professorial  system  ? — 
Distinctly. 

3402.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  reference 
to  the  courses  of  studies,  whether  there  is  any  course  of 
studies  ending  in  a ModeratorsMp  in  which  Celtic 
literature  should  be  introduced,  or  should  have  more 
weight  than  at  present  ? — The  Moderatorship  course 
embraces  English  literature,  and  a choice  of  any 
foreign  language,  French  or  German,  and,  I think, 
to  those  foreign  languages  should  be  added  modem 
Irish,  so  that  the  student  might  take  out  his 
ModeratorsMp  in  English  literature  and  modem 
Irish,  as  well  as  English  literature  and  French  or 
German. 

3403.  Then,  going  to  an  examination  that  is  a very 
important  one,  the  Scholarship  examination,  do  you 
think  any  provision  should  be  made  for  Irish  in  'that 
examination? — The  Scholarships  at  present  are  in 
classics  and  science,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
desirable  to  introduce  Irish  into  either ; but  I think 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a third  ScholarsMp,  not 
for  modem  Irish  alone,  but  for  Celtic  languages  and 
literatures. 

3404.  The  Scholarships  at  present,  I think,  are 
divided  into  different  classes.  There  are  the  old 
Foundation  Scholarships,  then  there  are  Scholarships 
founded  since  my  time,  Mathematical  Scholarships, 
and  I think  there  have  been  some  ScholarsMps,  of 
which  Mr.  Kelleher  can  tell  us.  Therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  found  a Scholarship  in  a subject  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Foundation  Scholarship  course? — No 
doubt. 

3405.  Therefore,  I want  to  know  whether  you  suggest 
that  any  encouragement  should  be  given  to  Irish  by 
having  a special  Scholarship,  or  more  than  one 
special  Scholarship,  for  it,  or  whether  it  might 
be  joined  with  other  subjects  of  the  Scholarship 
course  for  certain  particular  Scholarships? — I think 
either  of  those  suggestions  might  suit.  For  myself 
I think  I should  like  to  see  Irish  joined  with  general 
philological  studies,  but  not  added  to  the  Classical 
Scholarship  course.  I would  keep  that  distinct. 

3406.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  objection  to 
join  Celtic  subjects  with  classics? — I cannot  see  it 
at  all ; I think  they  rather  ran  into  one  another. 
Classics  is  a very  large  subject,  and  Irish  is  such  a 
difficult  subject,  into  which  scholars  are  only  just 
beginning  to  hew  their  way,  that  it  would  be  putting 
too  much  of  a load  on  the  mind  of  the  Scholar  to  ask 
him  to  take  Irish  into  the  Classic  Scholarship  course. 

3407.  Chairman — A Scholarship  in  philology  with 
special  reference  to  the  Celtic  languages? — That  would 
meet  the  difficulty  perfectly. 

3408.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I was  going  to  suggest 
that,  because  my  view  is  that  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  this  study  of  the  Irish  language  is 
the  mode  in  which  it  leads  up  to  philology.  It  is 
probably  unique  among  all  known  languages  in  the 
structure  of  some  of  its  grammatical  parts  of  speech? 

3409.  And  you  would  be  content,  then,  if  there 
were  a ScholarsMp  for  the  elements  of  philology  with 
some  special  reference  to  Celtic  philology  and  to 
Celtic  literature  ?— Certainly,  but  all  that  would 
depend  npon  the  appointment  of  a Professor  of  Irish 
languages. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I assume  that. 

3410.  'Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I anticipated  yon  with  a question  before  von  had 

finished  your  Statement.  Will  you  now  finish  ? Mv 

reading  will  be  very  soon  finished,  but,  before  I 
actually  go  on.  in  reference  to  what  I have  been  just 
asked,  I should  like  to  mention  something  else.  I 
was  asked  sometMng  about  Irish  history  and  Irish 
philology,  and  about  the  Literature  Course. 
I have  pointed  ont  already  that  there  is  no  work 
relating  to  Irish  literature  in  the  Literature  Course, 
and  quite  apart-  from  the  encouragement  of  the  Irish 
language  I would  plead  for  something  in  the  wav  of 
encouragement  to  the  study  of  Irish  subjects  generally 
which  might  be  given  by  the  introducing  of  the 
works  of  Anglo-Irish  writers  in  the  English  literature 
course;  for  instance,  the  works  of  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson  might  be  distinctly  represented  there.  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes  once  described  Ferguson’s  "Conarv” 
as  the  noblest  English  poem  ever  written  'by 


an  Irishman  and  Professor  Dowden  has  spoken  of  Fer- 
guson in  very  laudatory  terms,  indeed.  He  says  there 
is  more  of  the  epic  quality  in  Ferguson’s  poems  than 
in  all  that  Tennyson  has  ever  written ; yet 
Tennyson  is  represented  in  an  extravagant  manner 
in  the  Literature  Course,  and  Ferguson  is  unrepre- 
sented. No  writer  abounds  more  than  Ferguson  in 
the  literary  finger-posts,  as  I have  called  them 
wMch  would  strike  the  mind  of  the  student 
in  Irish  matters,  and  lead  him  on.  The 
state  of  things  which  Mr.  MacNeill  and  myself 
have  been  charged  to  lay  before  the  Commission  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  sentence:  Ireland  feels  itself 
boycotted  by  Trinity  College.  The  College  has  re- 
mained to  tMs  day  the  University  of  the  English 
Pale.  No  reforms  or  concessions  on  the  religious  side 
of  the  question  can  ever  make  it  an  Irish  national 
institution  so  long  as  this  attitude  of  disdain  and 
aversion  for  things  Irish  is  persisted  in.  A change 
in  this  attitude,  whether  associated  with  religious 
concessions  or  not,  would  prove,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  possible  reforms  .as  a solvent  of 
the  mutual  prejudices  and  ignorances  which  degrade 
our  country,  trouble  its  peace,  and  retard  its  advance- 
ment. 

3411.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you.  I suppose  that  posts  might  be  estab- 
lished in  the  University,  either  for  the  teaching  of 
Irish  to  Irish-speaking  people,  or  to  encourage  Irish 
reading  and  speaking,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the 

'scientific  study  of  Celtic  origins  and  Irisli  history; 
are  you  thinking  of  all  those  three  objects,  or  only 
of  some  of  them? — Of  all  three. 

3412.  And  do  you  think  that  the  second  is  one  of 
importance  ? — You  mean  the  spread  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage— yes,  I do. 

3413.  Could  you  make  it  clear  to  me,  who  am  a 
stranger,  what  the  situation  is  in  that  respect?  Are 
there  many  people  of  the  educated  classes  who  are 
already  familiar  with  Irish  ? — Yes  ; the  number  is 
gradually  increasing.  The  last  Census  showed  that 
there  are  600,000  persons  who  are  able  to  speak  both 
English  and  Irish  in  Ireland. 

3414.  And  the  number  who  speak  Irish  is  growing? 
— Distinctly,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  last  Census  showed  the  number  of  bi- 
lingual persons  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
previous  Census,  ten  years  before,  but  the  population 
has  undergone  a great  reduction  in  that  period,  and 
the  proportion  has  been  more  than  maintained. 

3415.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — How  many  speak 
Irish? — 28,000,  or  thereabouts,  I think,  speak  Irish 
only. 

3416.  Dr.  Jackson. — In  fact,  if  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  were  to  do  something  substantial  for  the 
encouragement  of  Irish  studies,  it  would  be  meeting 
a need  and  not  merely  trying  to  create  a demand? — 
Distinctly  meeting  a need ; a need  that  has  grown  up 
quite  outside  Trinity  College. 

3417.  Am  I not  right  in  thinking  that  in  respect 
of  my  third  point,  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific 
study  of  Celtic  origins,  there  has  been  important  work 
recently  done — investigations,  archoslogical  in  charac- 
ter, in  folk-lore,  and  so  on? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3418.  Mr.  Btjtcher. — There  was  a view  expressed 
before  the  Robertson  Commission  to  this  effect — that 
in  all  undergraduate  courses  modern  Irish  must,  if 
not  actually  compulsory,  play  an  important  part ; and 
modern  Irish  must  rank  in  all  examinations  on  a par 
with  English  and  other  modern  languages.  Does  that 
agree  with  your  view  ?— No.  Allow  me  to  say  that  in 
this  I am  speaking  for  myself  and  not  for  the  Gaelic 
League.  The  Gaelic  League  would  probably  say  yes. 

3419.  What  would  you  say  ? — For  myself  I should 
not  like  under  present  circumstances  to  make  Irish 
a compulsory  subject  for  matriculation,  for  instance, 
in  Trinity  College. 

3420.  What  part  do  you  think  it  might  fairly  play 
in  the  ordinary  undergraduate  course  ? Put  aside  for 
a moment  the  Honours  Examination,  where  the  philo- 
logical study  of  Irish,  including  the  old  Irish,  would 
probably  come  in  ? — I should  not  be  inclined  to  make 
either  old  or  new  Irish  a compulsory  part  of  the- 
ordinary  graduates’  Arts  Course.  I would  make  Irish 
history  such  a part,  but  I would  not  at  p recent  in 
Trinity  College  make  the  Irish  language,  the  verna- 
cular, a compulsory  part  of  the  University  course. 

3421.  Do  you  think,  however,  it  could  come  in  as 
an  optional  study  in  a general  course  for  "the  ordinary 
Degree? — Yes.  I would  put  it  on  a level  with  any 
foreign  language  in  Trinity  College.  Wherever 
French  or  German  or  Italian  would  come  in  I would 
say,  “or  Irish.” 
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3422.  I presume  that  must  be  the  modern  Irish — 
that  old  Irish  would  be  too  difficult  a subject  to  bring 
in  to  any  pass  Degree? — That  is  only  for  specialists. 

3423.  And  when  you  come  to  modern  Irish  litera- 
ture, what  is  the  literature — first  in  prose  and  then  in 
verse?  The  prose  literature  is  mainly  of  a religious 
kind,  is  it  not? — Do  you  mean  the  literature  of  the 
Irish  language  ? 

3424.  Yes? — It  is  religious  and  historical.  Of 
course  there  is  Keating’s  History  of  Ireland,  and 
beyond  that  I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much 
in  prose.  There  is  not  much  prose  literature  in 
modern  Irish. 

3425.  In  modem  Irish  literature  the  prose  litera- 
ture is  rather  meagre? — Yes,  rather  meagre,  and 
mainly  religious.  But  Mr.  MacNeill  can  tell  you  a 
great  deal  more  about  that  than  I can. 

3426.  I only  want  in  general  terms  to  see  how  it 
would  fit  in  to  a University  course.  Would  that  be 
in  accordance  with  your  view,  Mr.  MacNeill? — (Mr. 
MacNeill). — I could  hardly  agree  with  that  view. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  imaginative  prose  literature, 
but  most  of  it  is  still  unpublished. 

3427.  Do  you  mean  in  the  form  of  romances,  and 
the  like? — Various  things  of  that  kind,  and  other 
things.  (Mr.  Eolleston). — I refer  to  literature  from 
Elizabethan  times  down.  I cannot  speak  of  un- 
published work  as  Mr.  MacNeill  can. 

3428.  Looking  at  a Pass  man’s  curriculum,  one 
must  rather  consider  what  is  published  and  accessible? 
— (Mr.  Eolleston). — Certainly. 

3429.  Then  in  modem  Irish  verse,  of  course  the  epic 
has  gone,  and  there  is  not  much  drama  ? — There  is 
no  drama  to  my  knowledge  up  to  the  present  revival, 
■but  there  are  plenty  of  lyrics. 

3430.  And  I suppose  it  is  mainly  lyrical  ? — I should 
say  so,  yes. 

3431.  And  those  lyrics,  I imaging — I do  not  want  to 
use  any  disparaging  words — are  monotonous,  I was 
going  to  say,  but  I will  say  are  similar  in  type? — I 
should  hardly  say  that.  There  is  one  well-known 
conventional  type  of  lyric,  the  Aisling  or  Vision, 
which  every  poet  took  up  as  a theme  or  exercise  and 
played  his  own  variation  upon,  but  outside  that  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  variety.  Keating’s  lyrics 
are  different  from  Sullivan’s  or  O’Rahilly’s. 

3432.  Are  the  lyrics  mainly  of  the  plaintive  kind? 
—No. 

3433.  What  kind  of  variety  can  you  get  in  modern 
Irish  literature  ? — There  is  a considerable  amount  of 
variety.  The  lyrics  are  humorous,  or  they  deal  with 
episodes  in  the  poets’  life.  Many  of  them  resemble 
the  things  that  you  find  in  Bums ; some  of  them  are 
amatory,  and  some  of  them  are  satirical. 

3434.  Apart  from  the  purely  literary  side,  looking 
at  modem  Irish  as  an  educational  instrument,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  are  difficulties  in  making  it  an 
educational  instrument,  that  there  is  very  little  fixity 
in  its  rules  of  syntax  and  in  its  pronunciation.  I 
suppose  the  pronunciation  itself  is  a difficulty? — It 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  English. 

3435.  It  differs  so  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  country — I mean  the  spoken  language? — Not 
more  than  English  does,  probably  not  so  much. 

3436.  And  are  the  rules  of  syntax,  etc.,  sufficiently 
fixed? — Yes,  quite  sufficiently.  There  is  no  real  dis- 
agreement amongst  scholars. 

3437.  I am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gwynn 
that  he  gave  before  the  other  Commission.  It  is  not 
worth  going  into  it  in  detail,  but  that  particular  point 
of  the  fluid  constructions  and  the  uncertainty  of  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  was  emphasized  by 
him  ? — There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  made  of  it, 
but  not  much.  Since  Elizabethan  times  there 
has  been  a certain  want  of  standard  of  culti- 
vated Irish,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  a serious 
one.  The  Gaelic  League  is  teaching  Irish  to  thousands 
of  people  continually  and  issuing  Irish  books,  and  it 
finds  no  difficulty  at  all  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
except  in  the  case  of  one  writer,  who  insists  on  very 
special  modes  of  orthography. 

3438.  Just  to  sum  it  up,  would  you  regard  the 
ancient  or  modem  Irish  as  being  the  more  important 
element  in  University  education? — I have  already 
explained  that  I do  not  think  ancient  Irish  should 
enter  into  the  general  education  of  the  University  at 
all.  That  is  an  affair  for  specialists. 

3439.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  mean  by  that 
middle  Irish  ? — I include  middle  and  ancient  together. 
I was  putting  those  both  together.  Taking  ancient 
and  middle  Irish  together.  I should  say  that  the  value 


of  the  literature  is  far  higher  than  that  of  modern  lojcdon 
Irish  from  Elizabethan  times  down  to  the  present.  

3440.  Mr.  Butcher. — That  is  what  I have  under-  jy0„.  g 1Sq8 

stood,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties,  that  the  — 

better  literature  is  the  thing  you  cannot  teach  to  the  John  MacNeill, 
ordinary  man  ? — To  the  ordinary  man  you  cannot,  but  Esq.,  and  T. 
if  you  teach  modern  Irish  to  the  ordinary  man  he  W.  Eolleston 
will  often  be  led  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the 

other.  The  teaching  does  not  begin  and  end  in  the 
lecture  room. 

3441.  Have  you  any  commission  from  the  Gaelic 
League  to  say  what  place  they  think  Irish  ought  to 
take  in  the  University  curriculum? — No,  I have  not 
been  instructed  about  that.  They  would  like  it  to 
take  the  most  prominent  place  you  can  possibly  give 
to  it. 

3442.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Do  you  know  that  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  the  Irish  language 
ranks  equal  with  French  and  German  and  English, 
and  you  can  take  up  any  of  them  you  like? — I was  not 
aware  it  ranked  equal  with  English. 

3443.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  Trinity  College  the 
same  thing  might  be  brought  in  with  a great  deal  of 
advantage ; that  is  to  say,  make  it  an  optional  sub- 
ject ? — Not  in  the  place  of  English. 

3444.  Mr.  Butcher. — May  I ask  whether  in  the 
Royal  University  you  may  take  Irish  instead  of  Eng- 
lish as  an  option? — No. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — It  counts  equal  with  English 
— it  has  the  same  number  of  marks. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I think  English  is  compul- 
sory, is  it  not? 

Dr.  Hyde. — Yes. 

Mr.  Butcher. — English  is  compulsory  and  Irish 
not? 

3445.  Dr.  Douglab  Hyde. — That  is  so,  but  Irish 
counts  equal  to  English.  (Mr.  Eolleston). — And 
it  should  in  Trinity,  too,  I think.  As  far  as  I re- 
member the  modem  literary  course  in  Trinity,  you 
must  take  English  and  you  may  add  French  or  Ger- 
man, or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  I think  the  foreign 
language  counts  equally  with  English,  and  Irish 
would  do  so  too. 

3446.  You  would  like  to  see  that  done? — Yes. 

3447.  You  said  a thing  that  interested  me  very 
much  indeed.  Yon  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  Ireland  a considerable  amount  of  Anglo-Irish 
literature  represented  by  some  big  names,  such  as 
Mangan,  Moore,  Sec.  In  Trinity  College,  when  you 
were  there,  was  there  any  book  of  Belles  Lettres 
written  by  an  Irishman? — There  are  Goldsmith  and 
Swift,  for  instance,  but  these,  although  Irishmen, 
are  distinctly  not  Irish  authors.  There  was  not  and 
is  not  any  Irish  book  on  the  course. 

3448.  Do  you  think  Ireland  has  produced  a suffi- 
cient crop  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  of  enough  value 
to  be  placed  on  a literature  course  in  Ireland? — Dis- 
tinctly. I think  every  Trinity  College  student  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  selections,  for  instance,  from 
Mangan’ s Poems  and  with  Ferguson’s  Poems.  I 
should  certainly  put  one  book  of  Ferguson’s,  “The 
Lays  of  the  Red  Branch,”  on  the  literature  course 
instead  of  one  of  Tennyson’s.  The  first  writer  who 
made  me  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  some- 
thing more  than  a geographical  expression  was  Mi. 

Standish  O’Grady,  and  one  or  two  of  his  books  might 
be,  with  great  advantage,  put  on  the  Honours  course 
in  literature. 

3449.  The  Calendar  says  there  is  a Lectureship  in 

Celtic  Philology,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  who 
ever  attended  any  lecture  in  Philology  in  Trinity 
College  ? — Never.  . 

3450.  Have  you,  Mr.  MacNeill  ?— (Mr.  MacNeill).— 

Never. 

3451.  I think  you  have  conveyed  very  much  the 
views,  as  far  as  I know  them,  of  the  Gaelic  League  in 
this  matter.  Professor  Jackson  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether,  if  Trinity  College  established  a Pro- 
fessorship of  Irish,  it  would  be  meeting  a need,  but 
you  know  what  the  School  of  Irish  Learning  ha* 
done? — Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  that.  I am  one  of 
the  subscribers  to  it.  It  is  a very  remarkable  institu- 
tion indeed.  It  is  a school  founded  entirely  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  for  training  students,  persons  Who 
already  know  the  modem  language,  in  the  ancient 
language,  and  getting  them  to  work  on  the  great  mass 
of  untranslated  Irish  manuscripts  that  exist  in 
Trinity  College  and  elsewhere.  It  has  attracted  a 
large  number  of  students,  and  is  a great  success.  It 
is  a thing  that  has  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
Irish  people  very  much,  and  at  present  I believe  it 
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finds  local  habitation  within  the  walls  of  University- 
College  in  Stephen’s  Green. 

3452.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — And  in  Clare-street 
also? — It  began  in  Clare-street. 

3453.  Dr.  Douglas  Htde. — It  is  in  Dawson-street 
now.  That  was  a purely  voluntary  institution  ? — 
Yes. 

3454.  Was  not  that  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  people 
outside  Trinity  College  to  do  for  themselves  what  you 
would  expect  Trinity  College  to  do  for  them  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  what  one  would  expect  to  be  done  in  an  Irish 
University. 

3455.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  ancient  documents 
entirely  that  the  School  of  Irish  Learning  deal  with? 
— Entirely. 

3456.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
Gaelic  League  proper? — No. 

3457.  The  Gaelic  League  spends  about  £7,000  drawn 
from  voluntary  souices  on  the  more  modern  language  ? 
— Yes. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I think  that  answers  the 
question  that  there  may  not  be  a need. 

Dr.  Jackson. — I did  not  say  there  was  not  a need. 

I put  the  question  to  bring  out  a definite  statement, 
which  statement  I expected. 

3458.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — With  regard  to  the 
poetry  that  Professor  Butcher  has  spoken  about,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Ireland? — My 
opinion  of  its  literary  quality,  do  you  mean  ? 

3459.  Not  only  of  its  literary  qualities,  but  of  its 
metric,  which  is  an  important  point  ? — That  is  a part 
of  the  literary  quality,  one  may  say.  My  opinion  of 
it  is  distinctly  high.  I think  it  suffered,  necessarily, 
perhaps,  from  lack  of  ideas  and  lack  of  thought ; it 
is  not  a poetry  with  any  critical  spirit  behind  it,  but 
poetry  with  a great  deal  of  passion  and  of  lyrical 
feeling  behind  it ; and,  as  Dr.  Hyde  has  mentioned, 
with  an  extraordinary  development  of  metrical  com- 
plexity. 

3460.  Do  you  know  in  any  of  the  other  modern 
languages  anything  approaching  the  Irish  system  of 
metre  ? — No. 

3461.  Would  not  that  alone  be  an  indication  of 
value  to  a person  even  exclusive  of  the  thought ; you 
do  not  say  that  Keating  is  thoughtless,  for  instance? 
— No;  I must  certainly  withdraw  what  I said  about 
the  want  of  thought  as  regards  Keating.  But  Keat- 
ing lived  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  modern  epoch, 
at  the  time  when  Irish  was  spoken  by  cultivated 
persons— and  he  was  a cultivated  man. 

3462.  Is  not  the  poetry  of  the  historical  schools  as 
elaborate  as  anything? — Yes. 

3463.  And  as  clear  cut? — Yes. 

3464.  And  as  valuable  for  mental  exercise  as  any 
Greek  or  Latin  you  can  find? — As  a mental  exercise 
distinctly. 

3465.  As  to  the  difficulty  about  the  orthography, 
surely  Irish  is  not  in  as  fluid  a state  as  English  was 
300  years  ago,  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his  name  in 
three  different  ways  ? — Not  at  all ; it  is  a little  more 
fixed  than  that. 

3466.  Dr.  Coffey. — Some  of  the  witnesses  from 
Trinity  College  who  have  come  before  the  Commission 
have  suggested  that  a Moderatorship  in  Irish  might 
be  founded.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of 
a Moderatorship  would  go  far  to  meet  the  demands 
which  you  have  made  ? — Do  you  mean  without  history  ? 

3467.  I take  it  a Moderatorship  means  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  a student  to  take  his  B.A.  degree 
with  Honours  in  Irish,  joined  perhaps  with  English  ? 
— Yes.  The  Moderatorship  at  present  takes  the  form 
of  the  English  language,  combined  with  French  or 
with  German,  and  you  would  propose  to  place  Irish 
pari  passu. 

3468.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a Moderatorship 
might  be  founded  in  order  to  satisfy  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3469.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  adequate  ? — Not  by 
itself. 

3470.  You  insist  that  in  order  to  establish  Irish  as 
a growing  part  of  the  College  curriculum  there  should 
be  a professorship  ? — Yes. 

3471.  And  assistants? — It  would  be  worthless  with- 
out. You  must  have  a system  of  training  and 
organised  courses  of  studies. 

3472.  In  reference  to  the  undergraduate  course, 
which  Dr.  Butcher  referred  to,  you  have  spoken  of 
Trinity  College  as  giving  the  true  type  of  University- 
education  over  and  above  the  professional  education? 
— Yes,  in  my  time. 


3473.  And  that  is  the  claim  the  College  always  has 
made.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  College  is  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  education  in  Ireland,  is  not  it  desir- 
able that,  even  in  the  undergraduate  course,  there 
should  be  much  introduction  of  matter  which  would 
turn  the  attention  of  the  student  to  his  own  surround- 
ings ? — Certainly. 

3474.  It  will  occur  to  you,  for  instance,  that  place 
names,  family  names,  and  all  the  local  environment 
in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland  are  interwoven  into 
the  Irish  language  ? — Yes. 

3475.  They  are  based  upon  names  of  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
origin  ? — Yes. 

4476.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge of  the  undergraduate  course  in  Trinity  College, 
that  some  mode  of  instruction  of  that  type  might  be 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  undergraduate  course, 
the  Pass  Course? — I think  it  might.  I have  already 
said  that  I thought  Irish  history  ought  to  enter  into 
the  ordinary  Pass  Course  as  a compulsory  part,  and 
this  would  come  in  as  a branch  of  that.  I have  not 
tried  to  define,  nor  should  I like  to  define  offhand 
exactly  what  the  Irish  History  Course  should  consist 
of,  but  anything  likely  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  students  should  be  adopted. 

3477.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  do  you  see  any  direction  in  which, 
without  overloading — in  fact,  by  reduction  of  the 
existing  subjects  of  instruction — it  might  be  possible 
to  introduce  this  matter  into  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate course? — I should  introduce  it  in  connection 
with  Irish  history. 

3478.  Take  such  a subject  as  Astronomy.  Would 
you  remove  Astronomy  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
Pass  Course,  and  introduce  Irish  history  as  a com- 
pulsory subject  instead? — That  is  a question  I should 
not  like  to  answer  offhand. 

3479.  Mr.  Kelleher. — Astronomy  is  a three  month*’ 
course,  and  you  could  scarcely  have  a three  months’ 
course  in  Irish? — That  is  so. 

3480.  Dr.  Coffey. — You  have  such  a subject  com- 
pulsory, and  it  appears  not  to  be  thoroughly  gone 
into  ; in  that  way  it  might  be  possible  to  have  it 
replaced  by  Irish  history? — I think  a certain  amount 
of  Astronomy  is  a desirable  thing  to  have,  and  it  ia 
a matter  in  which  you  can  go  a certain  distance  with- 
out going  very  far ; but  in  the  Irish  language  the 
very  beginnings  are  very  difficult.  I do  not  think  I 
would  go  further  than  what  I said — that  Irish  history 
ought  to  be  made  a compulsory  part  of  the  course ; 
ana  I should  like  to  introduce  in  connection  with 
Irish  history  everything  that  would  tend  to  make  the 
student  more  interested  in  his  native  country. 

3481.  I want  to  ask  Mr.  MacNeill  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. You  spoke  several  times  of  the  character  of  the 
University  as  being  distinctly  provincial? — (Mr. 
MacNeill) — Yes. 

3482.  You  mean  by  that,  appealing  to  a sec- 
tion of  the  population? — That  is  one  sense  in  which 
it  could  be  called  provincial ; but  I also  meant  that 
it  was  provincial  in  that  it  looked  on  Ireland  as  a 
province — that  it  represented  no  more  to  Ireland  than 
a local  University,  such  as  Birmingham  represents  to 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

3483.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
this  Irish  matter  into  the  course  of  training  in  Trinity 
College  would  put  it  in  touch  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, with  all  the  interests  of  Ireland  ? — No ; 
I do  not  enter  on  that  question  at  all. 
It  would  introduce  the  section,  be  it  large  or  small, 
for  which  Trinity  College  makes  provision  to  a more 
full,  national  view  of  Irish  life,  and  a fuller  sym- 
pathy with  the  country. 

3484.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  Trinity  College  is  not 
getting  its  students  largely  from  the  country, 
but  mainly  from  the  city  of  Dublin  and  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  is  that  state  of  things  likely  to  be 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  much  Irish  matter 
into  the  curriculum  ; is  it  likely  to  be  touched  by  that 
question?— I have  not  considered  the  thing  from  that 
point  of  view.  There  are  other  questions,  of  course, 
and  very  difficult  questions,  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Trinity  College,  and  I do  not  think  that  these 
questions  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the  greater  or 
less  study  of  Irish  and  kindred  things  in  the  College. 

3485.  If  Trinity  College  retained  what  may  be 
called  its  present  tendencies,  even  though  introducing 
the  Irish  matter,  do  you  see  any  possibility  of 
its  becoming,  for  instance,  more  conciliatory  towards 
the  traditions  which  are  represented  by  the  name  of 
Geoffrey  Keating? — Undoubtedly,  I think  the  College 
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■would  be  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  towards  all 
schools  of  opinion  in  the  country. 

3486.  Would  such  a change  in  the  College  enable  it 
to  take  such  a position  as  an  organ  of  education  in 
Ireland  as  to  attract  all  types  of  Irish  students — I 
mean  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants? — My  opinion 
is  that  it  would  not. 

3487!  What  is  your  reason  for  that? — I can  only 
speak  in  that  matter  for  myself.  My  opinion  is  that 
if  Trinity  College  were  to  become,  say,  to-morrow 
open  in  every  way  and  attractive  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, instead  of  now  only  to  a section,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  such  a seat  of  conflict  with  regard  to  matters 
that  in  Ireland  are  perhaps  held  of  higher  importance 
than  elsewhere,  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  its 
position  as  a seat  of  learning. 

3488.  May  I put  it  this  way:  if  Catholicism  has 
been  a great  unifying  principle  for  the  Celtic  people — 
the  Irish-speaking  people,  and  their  descendants  of 
the  last  two  centuries  and  more — do  you  think  the 
introduction  of  Irish  into  Trinity  College  would  so 
change  the  character  of  the  University  ana  the  College 
as  to  make  that  system  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
Catholic  population? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

3489.  By  itself  it  would  not  do  it? — By  itself  it 
would  not. 

3490.  Do  you  so©  any  way  in  which  the  Univer- 

sity of  Dublin  might  be  so  modified  as  to  bring  about 
that  result  ? — Possibly.  I am  far  from  being  an 

expert  in  these  matters  of  distinction  between  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College,  and  so  on, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  another  College,  under 
the  University  of  Dublin,  if  it  were  possible,  might 
give  satisfaction  to  the  section  of  the  population  which 
Trinity  College  does  not  satisfy. 

3491.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish,  which  do  you  think  would  be  best  for 
the  future — the  separate  sections  of  the  people,  as 
represented  by  religious  denominations  carrying  on 
their  work  in  quite  independent  Universities,  or  carry- 
ing on  their  work  in  Colleges  so  associated,  that  there 
might  be  a common  place  of  competition,  rivalry,  and 
emulation  amongst  them? — I myself  am  of  opinion 
that  the  best  University  work  in  Ireland  will  be  done 
by  Universities  that  are  not  exactly  exclusively 
denominational,  but  Universities  which  recognise  the 
denominational  divisions  of  the  people,  and  are  very 
largely  based  on  that  principle.  In  fact,  I think  the 
best  University  work  would  be  done  in  Ireland  for 
the  section  that  are  not  provided  for  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, by  setting  up  what  would  be  at  least  as  Catholic 
a University,  a distinct  University,  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege is  a Protestant  University. 

3492.  You  think  that  the  natural  working  out  of 
that  system  would  be  that  after  University  life  has 
been  passed  there  would  be  co-operation  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country  amongst  the  graduates 
of  both  Universities? — Yes.  I think  the  absence  of 
co-operation  would  disappear  if  the  causes  of  friction 
I mentioned  in  my  evidence  were  removed. 

3493.  In  which  do  you  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be 

attained  most  rapidly — by  the  foundation  of  a second 
College  in  Dublin  University  or  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  University? — It  is  clear,  I suppose,  that 
if  the  two  collegiate  institutions  could  be  brought 
near  each  other  as  a physical  matter  the  students 
would  be  thrown  more  closely  together,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a separate  College,  somewhere  far  away 
from  Trinity  College 

3494.  But  take  it  in  Dublin? — Even  in  Dublin  I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  a very  great  difference 
whether  you  have  a separate  College  or  a separate 
University. 

3495.  Loud  Chief  Barost. — I suppose  you  think  if 
you  cannot  get  a separate  University  you  at  least 
ought  to  'have  a separate  College? — Undoubtedly. 

3496.  There  is  a question  with  reference  to  the  class 
of  Irish  studies  that  you  would  think  right  in  Trinity 
College.  Of  course  you  know  that  in  the  examinations 
under  the  Intermediate  Act  the  students  are  examined 
in  Irish,  practically  in  modem  Irish.  Is  not  that 
60? — That  is  so. 

3497.  Now  in  passing  from  the  secondary  schools  np 
to  the  University,  would  not  you  hope  that  ultimately 
in  the  University  a student  in  Irish  would  acquire 
some  little  philological  knowledge  on  that  subject?-- 
Certainly. 

3498.  And  you  would  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  features  in  the  Irish 
studies  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  as  a branch  of  learn- 
ing, certainly. 


3499.  Then  would  not  you  think  it  an  advantage 
that  students  in  the  University  instead  of  being 
taught  only  modern  Irish  should  he  brought  on  to 
middle  Irish? — Certainly,  in  the  University. 

3500.  I mean  in  the  University? — I would. 

3501.  That  is  at  the  commencement  of  their  course 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  modern  Irish,  but  gradually 
advancing  each  successive  year  more  into  middle  Irish  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Kelleher. — Just  one  question  about  the  position 
of  Irish  in  Trinity  College.  I will  assume  that  the 
Gaelic  League  would  admit  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  University  to  give  first  lessons  in  a language. 

Mr.  MacNeill. — Lessons  of  a primary  and  elemen- 
tary character. 

3502.  First  lessons,  beginning  with  the  alphabet  ? — 
No,  I should  think  not. 

3503.  The  work  that  the  Gaelic  League  has  been 
doing  has  not  had  very  much  effect,  so  far,  on  the 
people  who  have  gone  to  Trinity  College,  so  that  the 
number  of  students  going  to  Trinity  College  knowing 
enough  Irish  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professor  must  be  necessarily  very  small? 
— Yes,  if  they  are  relying  ‘ entirely  on  the  Gaelic 
League  for  their  instruction. 

3504.  And  since  very  few  boys  come  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege from  the  Catholic  schools  in  which  Irish  is  taught, 
we  have  practically  very  few  who  know  any  Irish  when 
they  come,  and  the  Gaelic  League  would  not 
expect  the  University  to  begin  to  teach  those  who  were 
absolutely  ignorant  ? — It  would  be  very  unfortunate  ; 
but  if  no  beginning  has  been  made  before  I should  say 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  University  to  begin 
than  to  leave  them  always  in  ignorance. 

3505.  Unless  the  University  were  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory that  an  undergraduate  should  study  Irish,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  undergraduate  would  have  very 
much  temptation  to  make  a beginning.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  it  seems  undesirable  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  finances  of  the  University  to  apportion 
any  large  sum  for  Chairs  which  may  have  no  teaching 
value,  to  the  lectures  of  which  no  student  may  go,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  lectures  delivered  by  Profes- 
sor Atkinson? — I could  not  agree  with  that.  I think 
it  is  very  well  to  have  Chairs  in  the  University  even 
if  the  number  of  students  who  take  advantage  of 
them  is  extremely  small. 

Mr.  Bolleston. — They  are  centres  of  research. 

That  is  all  right,  but  so  far  as  actual  teaching  is 
concerned,  the  University  has  very  little  opportunity 
of  teaching  Irish,  because  no  students  present  them- 
selves in  Irish. 


Mr.  Bolleston. — -We  have  Sizarships  in  Irish. 

These  are,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  those  who  have 
provision  made  for  them,  and  that  case  has  been 
covered.  Provision  is  made  for  those,  but  the  Uni- 
versity has  not  made  provision  for  any  others. 

Mr.  MacNeill. — I think  I can  give  an  answer  to  that 
which  I hope  may  be  satisfactory.  The  kind  of  educa- 
tion given  in  Trinity  College  directly  affects  the  educa- 
tion given  in  a large  number  of  secondary  schools 
throughout  Ireland,  especially  Protestant  secondarj 
schools.  Now  the  foundation  and  the  placing  on  a 
proper  basis  of  Irish  studies  in  Trinity  College  would 
infallibly  operate  upon  those  secondary  schools,  6C 
that  the  present  rate  of  circumstances  with  regard  t< 
lie  supply  of  students  would  be  completely  changed. 
For  example,  fifty  years  ago  St.  Columba’s  College 
had  a Professorship  of  Irish,  hut  that  Professorship 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  chief  Irish  scholars  of  the 
time,  John  O’Donovan.  That  Professorship  has  beer 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  reason  why  it  has  lapsed,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  interest  in  those  studies  has  no' 
been  maintained  in  the  chief  centre  of  Irish  education 
If  it  had  been  maintained,  St.  Columba’s  and  othei 
schools  would  be  supplying  students  capable  of  being 
taught  by  a University  Professor  in  Irish. 

3506.  That  is  dealing  altogether  with  the  past  his- 

tory. I was  rather  thinking  of  the  present  conditior 
of  affairs,  in  which  the  students  who  wish  to  learr 
Irish  do  not  go  to  Trinity  College,  as  a rule ; and  li 
would  seem  rather  a waste  if  Trinity  College  were  tc 
incur  any  great  expense  in  the  foundation  of  Chair! 
for  teaching  and  not  for  research  only? — For  a year  or 
two  probably  the  students  would  be  very  much  limited 
in  number,  but  the  action  of  the  University  on  t-he 
secondary  schools  would  remedy  that  state  of  things 
verv  quickly.  TT  . 

3507.  Mr.  Kelleher. — I am  sure  the  University 
would  be  verv  glad  to  get  the  expert  advice  of  the 
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Loxnox. 
Nov.  8,  1906. 

John  UacXeill, 
Esq.,  and  T. 

W.  RollesK.ii, 
Esq. 
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Nov.  8,  1908. 

John  MacNeill, 
Esq.,  and  T. 

W.  Rolleston, 
Esq. 


Gaelic  League  on  this  matter.  It  is  certainly  to  my 
knowledge  engaging  a considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion?— It  is. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Did  you  study  German  at 
Trinity  College? — (Mr.  Rolleston). — I began  it  before 
I left  College. 

3508.  My  recollection  is  that  the  lectures  in  German 
were  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  language? — I 
never  attended  lectures  in  German. 

3509.  They  also  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
language  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic  ? — Probably. 

3510.  I think  that  covers  the  objection? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

3511.  Chairman. — You  suggested  that  Gaelic  or 
Irish  should  be  treated  as  the  equivalent  for  German, 
French  or  Italian.  Now,  is  it  not  the  case  that  each 
of  those  languages  gives  an  opening  to  the  student  to 
a very  large  amount  of  literature,  with  which  I should 
suppose — I speak  as  an  ignoramus — that  the  Irish 
language  had  nothing  to  compare.  Is  not  that  an 
important  consideration  in  the  encouragement  of  a 
particular  language?— I think  that  would  be  a good 
point-  provided  the  University  was  in  some  place  out- 
side the  bounds  of  space  or  time,  but  we  are  talking 
of  an  Irish  University,  and  although  it  may  not  open 
the  door  to  a great  literature  comparable  to  those  of 
France  and  Germany  it  will  open  the  door  to  Ireland. 


3512.  You  think  the  local  colour  should  prevail  over 
the  intellectual  difference? — Yes. 

3513.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Sufficient  to  give  them 
an  option? — Yes. 

3514.  Dr.  Jackson.— Is  Irish  literature  at  the  pre- 
sent time  actively  growing  ?— There  are  new  books  in 
Irish  literature  continually  being  produced. 

3515.  Are  those  books  natural  growths  or  are  they 
artificial  growths  ? Are  they  the  works  of  scholars 
who  are  interested  and  who  are  trying  to  imitate  or 
are  they  produced  in  the  natural  course  of  events?— 
Some  are ; for  instance,  Father  O’Leary’s  works. 

3516.  I was  thinking  of  recent  developments  in 

the  South  of  France,  and  I was  wondering  how  far 
your  movement  corresponded  with  the  movement  that 
there  has  been  there? — I do  not  think  out  movement 
has  produced  anything  so  interesting  in  the  literary 
sense  as  Provence.  1 

3517.  I gather  that  you  think  that  it  is  more  a 
national  movement  and  rather  less  of  a literary  de- 
vice?— I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Provence 
although  I know  a little  of  the  literature  that  has 
sprung  from  it.  The  Irish  movement  is  certainly  a 
national  one— there  is  nob  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that. 


The  Witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Kev.  J.  E.  H 
.Murphy,  m.a. 


Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined. 


3518.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Irish 
language  in  the  University  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

3519.  And  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  was 
founded,  I think,  in  the  year  1842  ?— Strictly,  sir,  in 
the  year  1840,  as  I will  show. 

3520.  Have  you  the  exact  terms  of  the  Trust  creat- 
ing that  ?— I have  a copy  of  it  with  me  in  my  bag. 

3521.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  the  terms  are? — I 
do  not  want  all  the  formal  part  of  the  Deed,  but  the 
nature  of  the  Professorship? — This  Deed  was  drawn 
up  subsequently  to  the  appointment  of  a Professor, 
and  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  various  conditions 
under  which  the  Professor  held  his  office.  This  Deed 
was  drawn  up  more  than  two  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Professorship. 

3522.  I suppose  it  regulates  the  appointment  ?— It 
does  ; shall  I read  it  ? 


3523.  What  I want  to  get  at  are  the  terms  of  the 
Trust.  I do  not  want  to  hear  all  the  recitals,  and  so 
on,  unless  they  are  of  importance.  I do  not  think  we 
need  trouble  you  to  read  it  all  through.  If  you  will 
let  me  look  at  it  I may  be  able  to  pick  out  what  I 
want.  [The  Deed  was  presented  to  the  Chairman.*) 
I will  not  keep  you  waiting  while  I try  to  find  the 
passage-1  cannot  find  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

shall  I read  my  opening  statement  to  you  now  ? 

3524.  If  you  think  it  is  important,  yes? — In  the 
nunutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  held  on  July  5th,  1838,  the  following  resolu- 
tion appointing  a Professor  of  Irish  in  Dublin  Uni- 
versity  appears Resolved— That  3 Professor  of 
-the  Irish  language  be  appointed  on  the  following  con- 
-ditioim :— The  trustees  of  the  fund  raised  for  founding 
said  Professorship  to  vest  in  Government  securities  in 
the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
trinity  College  all  the  sums  that  they  have  collected, 
or  may  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  specified.— That  the 
trustees  shall  nominate  to  the  Board  the  person  whom 
they  think  fit  to  be  the  Professor,  and  that  the  Board 
shall  have  the  full  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
such  nomination— m the  case  of  a rejection  that  the 
Trustees  shall  nominate  again  and  successively  until 
an  appointment  be  made.— That  the  Board  shall  have 
full  control  and  power  over  the  Professor  so  nomi- 
l f and  elected  as  they  have  over  othei 
Professors.— That  the  Trustees  pledge  themselvet 
to  vest  a sum  that  will  yield  seventy  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  interest  for  the  Profes 
«or-i<,  which  lie  Collfge  shall  add  thi* 

pounds  a year  with  looms  and  twentypounds  ajmaalli 

ShCTT  r TS.a*  f,J1  *“*  a*  mtati 

t?  “ft  ,2te-  I”  the  mumtea  of  the  meeting  of  the 

‘ lL?d  °i  2Ct°¥r  17tfe  1840’  there  aPPears  this : 
-I,*;  * Iette?  .f™m  Henry  Monk  Mason,  Esq., 

relative  to  the  Irish  Professorship,  informing  the 
and  B*ard,  that  owing  to  the  delay  arising 
from  the  accounts  of  an  executor  not  being  got  settled^ 
a small  deficiency  still  exists  in  the  sum  of  £70,  to  be 


paid  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Professor  when  appointed, 
and  praying  the  Board  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
appointment,  on  the  faith  of  the  Trustees  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  procure  the  sum  still  deficient. — This 
Board  consent  to  perform  their  part  of  giving  £30  per 
annum  and  chambers : the  Professor  must  wait  till 
the  deficient  part  of  the  salary  is  furnished  by  the 
Trustees.”  In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  held 
on  November  21st,  1840,  there  appears  an  account  of 
the  nomination  by  the  Trustees  and  of  the  first  elec- 
tion of  a Professor  by  the  Board,  as  follows : — 

“ The  following  report  was  read,  viz. : — 

“ November  19th,  1840. 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  for  en- 
dowing a Professorship  of  Irish  in  the  University  of 
Dublin — Present,  The  Provost  in  the  chair;  Right 
Honble.  Thomas  Lefroy,  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Shaw, 
Rev.  Robert  Daly — Resolved,  that  we  nominate  the 
Rev.  T.  De  Vere  Coneys  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  appointed  to  that  office,  and  we  recommend  him 
to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  be  elected  by  them, 
to  hold  the  office  for  two  years. 

Signed,  Franc  Sadlier,  Provost 

Frederick  Shaw. 

Thomas  Lefroy. 

Robert  Daly.” 

Now,  this  is  the  Board’s  minute  on  that: — “Re 
solved  that  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Trustees,  the  Rev.  T.  De  Vere  Coneys  be  ap 
pointed  Professor  of  Irish  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.”  Thus  the  Professorship  of  Irish  appears  to 
have  been  established  in  Dublin  University  in  1840, 
and  the  first  Professor  of  Irish  appears  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Board  on  the  19th 
November,  1840,  and  elected  by  the  Board  to  the 
Chair  of  Irish  on  the  21st  November,  1840,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  conditions  stated  in  the  Resolution 
of  the  Board  of  July  5th,  1838,  already  cited.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  professorship  was  founded 
are  furnished  at  large  in  the  Indenture  (or  Deed  of 
Agreement),  bearing  date  4th  March,  1840,  copy  of 
which  Indenture,  I am  assured,  has  been  furnished, 
off  will  be  furnished  to  this  Royal  Commission,  or 
the  original  of  it  if  desired.  From  this  Indenture 
it  appears  that  a sum  had  been  collected  by  public 
subscription  with  a view  to  establish  a Professor- 
ship of  " the  native  Irish  off  Erse  language  ” in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  that  this  sum  of  money  so 
collected  and  raised  had  been  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  £875  (pounds)  of  Stock  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  endowment  of  such  Professorship : that  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert.  Earl  of  Roden,  the  Right  Rev. 
Robert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Shaw  and  George  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry 
Joseph  Monck  Mason,  Esquires — parties  to  the  In- 
denture— were  the  first  Trustees  of  such  Professorship, 


* See  page  329. 
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and  that  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  for  the  time 
being  and  the  representatives  in  Parliament  far  the 
University  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  were  “ ex- 
officio  ” members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees:  that  the 
£875  (pounds)  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  produced  the 
stipulated  £70  a year  interest,  and  was  invested  in 
the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows  and  Scholars  of 
Trinity  College:  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
covenanted  to  pay  £30  annually  to  the  Professor  and 
to  give  him  free  rooms  : that  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  had  undertaken  to  give,  also,  £20  a year  in 
Irish  Premiums,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language:  that  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  were  to  have  “the  like  discretion,  control, 
power  and  authority  over”  the  Professor  of  Irish  as 
they  “ have  over  all  or  any  of  the  ” Professors  of 
Dublin  University  ; that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
had  power  and  authority  “to  accept  or  reject”  the 
nomination  of  the  Trustees,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  Trustees  : and  that  in  case  the  Trustees 
failed  to  nominate,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months 
after  a vacancy  in  the  Professorship  had  occurred,  then 
the  election  lapsed  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
(without  the  preliminary  nomination).  The  manner 
in  which  vacancies  in  the  number  of  Trustees  were 
to  be  filled  up,  and  other  details,  are  fully  stated  in 
this  Deed  (of  4th  March,  1843).  By  the  provisions  of 
this  Deed  of  Agreement  the  stipend  of  the  Professor 
of  Irish  amounted  to  £100  a year  (i.e.,  £70  interest 
or  dividends  on  the  £875  Bank  Stock,  and  £30  from 
the  Board)  with  the  chambers  in  the  College. 
According  as  Bank  Stock  yielded  a larger  dividend, 
the  £70  component  of  this  stipend  increased,  till 
now  it  yields  an.  annual  sum  varying  between  £93 
and  £107,  according  as  such  Bank  Stock  dividends 
vary,  as  stated  in  the  reply  furnished  by  the  present 
Provost  to  a question  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  in  the  House 
of  Commons  recently.  In-the  minutes  of  the  Board 
meeting  of  November  30th,  1871,  there  appears  : — 
“It  was  agreed  that  the  amounts  of  salaries  of  the  fol- 
lowing Professorships  should  be  raised  and  a decree 
obtained  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  alterations : — 
English  Literature,  from  £140  to  £240  per  annum. 
Irish,  from  £30  to  £100  per  annum. 

Zoology,  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum. 

Sanskrit,  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum. 

3525.  Chairman. — You  need  not  go  through  all  this 
list.  The  material  one  is  the  Irish  ? — The  material 
one  is  the  Irish.  By  the  operation  of  this  resolution 
the  stipend  of  the  Professor  of  Irish  was  raised  to  its 
present  value,  i.e.,  about  £102,  from  dividends  on 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  £875  stock,  plus  £100  from  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  i.e.,  to  about  £202  a year, 
with  rooms. 

To  come  down  to  recent  times:  In  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  meeting,  of  Saturday,  June  21st,  1879, 
occurs  the  following: — 

“ On  the  nomination  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Irish,  the  Rev.  James  Goodman,  a.m., 
rector  of  Skibbereen,  was  elected  Professor  of  Irish — 
his  appointment  to  date  from  the  25th  of  March  last.” 
Thus  the  conditions  recited  in  the  Deed  of  Agreement 
of  the  4th  March,  1843,  were  adhered  to  in  the  mode 
of  election  of  my  predecessor  in  the  Chajr,  Professor 
Goodman,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  election  of  Mr. 
Coneys. 

And  now,  coming  to  the  procedure  followed  on 
the  occasion  of  my  own  election  to  the  Professor- 
ship : In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting,  held  on 
Saturday,  18th  April,  1896,  are  the  following  entries  : 
— “ The  Registrar  laid  before  the  Board  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Professorship  of  Irish,  duly  called  by  advertisement, 
and  held  on  Thursday,  April  9th,  1896,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Agreement,  dated 
March,  4th,  1843  ” : — “ That  the  Rev.  James  E.  H. 
Murphy  be  nominated  as  Professor  of  Irish.”  “ That 
on  this  occasion  the  tenure  of  the  Professorship  be 
for  two  years. 

“ Plunket,  Dublin. 

“ Ashbourne. 

“ G.  Limerick. 

“ W.  H.  Lecky. 

“ Geo.  Salmon. 


“ [date]  April  9th,  1896.” 

“The  Board  accordingly  elected  Mr.  Murphy  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish.” 


London 


In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  held  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th  October,  1898,  are  the  following  entries : 

— “ A letter,  dated  13th  July,  1898,  was  received  from  Nov.  8,  1906. 
the  Committee  under  the  Trust  Deed  for  the  endow-  — — 

ment  of  a Professorship  of  Irish,  stating  that  Lord  ",evr-  "■ E-  “• 
Ardilaun.  was  co-opted  a Trustee,  in  the  room  of  Lord  a urphy'  M-i- 
Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  deceased.”  “On  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  referred  to  in  the  last 
minute,  James  Edward  Harnett  Murphy,  si. a.,  was 
re-elected  Professor  of  Irish,  for  five  years,  from  the 
13th  of  July,  1898.”  In  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
meeting,  held  on  Saturday,  January  16th,  1904,  are 
the  following  entries : — “ The  Rev.  J.  Harnett 
Murphy,  m.a.,  was  re-elected  Professor  of  Irish  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  beginning  July  13th,  1905.”  “ The 

Registrar  was  directed  to  write  to  Lord  Ashbourne, 
informing  him  that,  as  the  Committee  of  Trustees  had 
not  nominated  a Professor  within  six  months  after 
the  vacancy,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Deed  of  March,  1843,  had  elected  a 
Professor.”  In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  of 
Saturday,  March  18th,  1905,  is  the  following  entry: — 

“It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  carried: — That 
Rev.  James  E.  H.  Murphy,  m.a.,  be  re-appointed 
Professor  of  Irish  for  five  years,  that  term  beginning 
from  July  13th,  1904.”  Under  that  minute  of  the 
Board,  I hold  the  Professorship  to  this  day. 

Thus,  twice  during  my  tenure  of  the  Professorship 
have  I been  elected  by  the  Board  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  endowment,  and  twice,  also, 
have  I been  elected  by  the  Board  on  occasions  when 
the  Trustees  failed  to  nominate  to  the  Board  before 
six  months  had  elapsed  after  a term  of  tenure  had 
expired — all  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Deed  of 
Agreement  of  date  4th  March,  1843,  above  referred 
to. 

Throughout  my  tenure  of  the  Professorship  the 
whole  of  the  stipend  attaching  to  that  office  has  come 
to  me  from  two  sources : one  part  of  it,  an  annual  sum 
varying  from  £93  to  £107,  but  usually  about  £102, 
from  the  half-yearly  dividends  on  the  £875  Bank  of 
Ireland  Stock  already  referred  to  as  endowment,  which 
sum  has  been  on  all  occasions  but  one  paid  to  me 
through  the  iSenior  Bursar  of  Trinity  College — on  the 
excepted  one  occasion  it  was  paid  to  myself  directly 
by  the  Bank ; and  the  other  part  of  it,  an  annual  sum 
of  £100  (by  operation  of  the  Decree  referred  to  in 
the  minute  above  cited,  of  date  November  30th,  1871) 
has  been  paid  to  me  by  the  Senior  Bursar  of  Trinity 
College  in  quarterly  sums  of  £25,  less  income-tax. 

Besides  these,  small  sums  have  been  paid  to  me  an- 
nually by  the  Bursar,  as  examiner’s  fees. 

I have  never  received  anything  from  any  other 
6onrce  in  respect  of  my  duties  as  Professor  of  Irish.  I 
am  not  subject,  and  I never  have  been  subject,  at 
any  time,  to  any  authority  or  direction  or  influence 
or  discipline,  as  Professor  of  Irish,  except  to  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Deed  of  Agreement  of  4th  March,  1843. 

I have  thus  fully  furnished  evidence  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Professorship  of  Irish  in 
Trinity  College — as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Professor  has  been  elected — as  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  emoluments  attaching  to  the  Chair 
have*  been  derived — and  as  to  the  discipline  under 
which  the  Professor  exists,  because  of  the  strange 
views  respecting  the  Chair  of  Irish  which  prevail  in 
quarters  where  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  matters 
might  he  assumed  to  exist,  which  strange  views  have 
even  been  published  by  a no  less  presumably  well- 
informed  gentleman  in  the  affairs  of  Trinity 
College  than  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Royal  Commission,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is 
an  lx. n.  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  had 
even  enjoyed  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  an 
(Irish)  Bedell  scholar  in  connection  with  the  Divinity 
School  of  Trinity  College,  notwithstanding  that  the 
course  of  examination  for  that  Scholarship,  included 
“ the  Thirty-nine  Articles,”  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  money  value  of  the  Scholarship,  £20  per  annum, 
came  to  him  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Society, 
which  he  now  usually  refers  to  as  a “proselytising 
Society.” 

3526.  Chairman. — I think  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  yourself  to  a statement  of  facts  rather  than 
controversy  with  a member  of  the  Commission? — 

Shall  I quote  the  expressions  referred  to? 

3527.  On  airman. — No,  we  want  to  get  the  facte? — 

Surely,  sir.  The  endowment  of  the  Irish  Chair  in 
Dublin  University,  the  £875  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock, 

2 e 2 
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was  raised  by  subscriptions  by  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  gentlewomen,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  inte- 
rested in  the  work  of  this  Irish  Society;  but  by  the 
“ Irish  Society  ” not  one  penny  was  subscribed  to  this 
endowment,  as  an  examination  of  the  Society’s  Re- 
ports for  the  years  1838-1843  will  show. 

3528.  Chaibmax. — I do  not  think  we  need  go  into 
the  Irish  Society.  We  will  look  at  the  documents  of  the 
foundation  and  consider  what  they  are?— For  myself, 

I have  never  received  a penny  in  salary  or  fee  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  or  otherwise  from  this  Irish  Society. 
It  has  been  stated  that  I have. 

3529.  You  have  already  told  us  that? — As  an  ex- 
pert in  Irish  many  years  ago  I occasionally  examined 
at  their  request  some  of  their  Irish  teachers  and  pupils, 
just  as  I have  also  done  some  expert  Irish  work  for 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen ; but  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  without  fee  or  reward.  I trust  that 
now,  and  for  the  future,  statements  which  are  not 
founded  on  these  facts  will  not  appear. 

3530.  I should  like  to  know  a little  of  what  you 
have  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  ? — My  Irish  lectures 
take  the  form  of  (a)  hearing  my  pupils  translate  pas- 
sages set  to  them  in  preparation  for  the  lectures,  in 
examining  them  on  the  grammar,  and  on  the  de- 
pendence of  the  words  upon  one  another,  and  in  ex- 
plaining the  construction  of  passages  which  exhibit 
unusual  idioms  and  collocation;  (b)  in  explaining 
the  references  to  historical  personages  and  events,  and 
to  matters  archieological,  which  present  themselves  in 
the  text  books ; (c)  m correcting  the  pupils’  exercises 
in  Irish  composition.  The  books  prescribed  for  lec- 
tures and  examinations  during  my  tenure  of  office  are 
the  following: — 

tpi  biopgaoice  an  bdif. 

beaca  pein-Ciandin  Scnspe. 

Oiue  Clomne  Lip. 

Oiue  Clomne  Uuipeann. 

• • • Uipneac. 

Duana  Donncaua  puaif>  TTlic  Conmapa. 

CCn  sjiotla  Deucaip. 

Caccpa  an  Lomnoccain. 

iaoif)  Oipin  ap  Dip  na  n-65. 

Leabap  frcpo-oup. 

CCn  Ceau  taabap  T>e  Samuel. 

fknhm  Tjfiibi. 

CCn  -Soipj^al  ve  p6ip  naonfi  &<5w. 

Tfl  ((C-jnioiiiapca  ptnn. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  always  left  the 
choice  of  text-books^  and  the  nature  of  the  lectures 
entirely  to  my  own  discretion  ; they  have  never  inter- 
fered with  me  in  reference  to  the  examinations,  and 
they  have  always  confirmed  my  awards  as  to  Irish  pre- 
miums. Twice  I had  thought  that  the  £20  at  my  dis- 
posal, for  awarding  premiums,  was  too  small  a sum, 
considering  the  number  of  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  the  high  standard  of 
the  answering,  and  I asked  the  Board  for  an  increased 
grant  on  each  of  these  occasions,  and  the  Board  granted 
my  request.  I lecture  twice  a week  at  least — sffitfie- 
times  three  times  a week — during  term,  to  each  of 
three  classes  (junior,  middle,  and  senior).  The  lec- 
tures are  open  to  the  public,  I believe.  They  are  at- 
tended by  all  classes  of  students — students' in  Arts 
only,  students  in  the  School  of  Divinity,  students  in 
the  School  of  Law,  students  in  the  School  of  Physic— 
whose  names  are  on  the  College  books.  Occasionally  I 
have  had  coming  to  my  lectures  men  who  had  long 
before  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the  College— 
a civil  engineer,  a medical  gentleman,  and  two  clergy- 
men. A year  ago  I had  two  young  ladies, 
students  of  Trinity  College,  attending  my  lectures.  In 
my  first  two  years  of  office  there  were,  on  an  average, 
only  about  five  students  attending  my  lectures.  This 
was  also  the  average  during  the  years  in  which  I 
lectured  during  Hilary  term,  as  deputy  to  the  late 
Professor  Goodman.  During  last  year  I had  an 
average  of  eleven  pupils  attending  my  lec- 

tures. As  many  of  the  pupils  who  attended 
my  lectures  had  come  to  me  with  not  more 
than  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  is  often  slow,  and  the  knowledge 
imparted  necessarily  very  elementary,  in  the  junior 
class.  It  is  difficult,  in  a three  years’  course,  to  make 
much  out  of  such  materials.  Yet  I have  had  pupils 
who  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  language,  in  almost 
every  detail,  before  leaving  College.  At  the  end  of 


each  year’s  course  of  lectures  an  examination  for  pre- 
miums is  held  for  each  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  and  money  premiums,  amount- 
ing to  £20,  are  awarded  upon  the  result  of  these  ex- 
aminations. 

The  Board  awards  an  Irish  Sizarship  every 
year  to  the  best  answerer  in  Irish  at  the  Sizar- 
ship Examination,  if  sufficient  merit  be  shown.  Upon 
that  course  I do  not  lecture,  because  it  is  an  entrance 
prize.  A sizar  pays  no  fees  in  Arts  and  gets  commons 
free.  The  course  for  Irish  Sizarship,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Calendar,  published  last  January,  is: — 

(a)  A thorough  knowledge  of  Irish  grammar. 

(b)  Passages  are  set  for  translation  at  sight  from 

Irish  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Irish. 

(c)  Candidates  are  examined,  viva  voce,  in  these 

books: — 

Gaccfia  Lomnoccdin. 

Poems  of  Donncaf>  ftuaf)  lilac  Conmapa. 

There  are,  besides,  special  prizes  in  Irish  : —The  Bedell 
Scholarship  and  the  Kyle  Irish  prize,  in  connection 
with  the  Divinity  School,  for  which  only  Divinity 
students,  or  those  who  purpose  to  be  ordained  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  are  eligible.  These 
prizes  have  been  provided  by  private  subscription,  and 
not  from  College  funds. 

3531.  Do  you  examine  for  these? — I do,  sir.  I am 
coming  to  that  statement.  The  Senior  Lecturer 
usually  gets  the  Professor  of  Irish  to  examine  for  these 
prizes.  But  the  Professor  neither  lectures  nor  assists 
pupils  in  their  courses. 

For  the  further  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Irish  I should  like  to  see  Pass  and  Honour 
Courses  established  in  Irish  for  each  of  lie 
four  classes  in  Arts,  placing  Irish  as  an  alterna- 
tive subject,  like  French  and  German,  which  a student 
may  take  up  if  he  so  likes;  credit  to  be  given  for 
attendance  at  Irish  lectures,  as  given  for  attendance 
at  lectures  in  French  and  German,  in  the  keeping  of 
terms  ; and,  added  to  this,  I would  like  to  see  a final 
Moderatorship  given  in  this  subject.  The  examinations 
for  these  purposes  could  be  made  quite  as  difficult 
as  those  in  any  other  language. 

The  -Chair  of  Irish,  apart  from  the  work  done 
in  the  Lecture  Room  in  College,  has  helped 
Irish  students  abroad  in  other  ways.  The  Rev. 
T.  de  Vere  Coneys,  the  -first  Professor  of  Irish 
in  Dublin  University,  published  an  Irisli-English 
Dictionary — the  first  which  gave  the  declen- 

sion and  gender  of  nouns,  the  comparison  of 
adjectives,  and  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  furnishing 
at  the  same  time  exact  references  to  texts  as  to  all 
these  data.  That  book  remains  to  this  hour  the  only 
published  Irish-English  Dictionary  which  gives  all  these 
details.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Foley,  the  second  professor 
of  Irish  in  Dublin  University,  published  an  English- 
Irish  Dictionary — not  as  complete  or  helpful  as  Irish 
students  might  wish,  because  not  furnishing  examples 
as  to  what  words  (of  those  he  -gave)  should  be  used  in 
special  cases,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  need,  which  he 
felt,  of  keeping  the  work  within  a reasonable  limit  as 
to  price.  Yet  .this  book,  unti-l  a year  or  two  ago,  was  the 
only  Irish-English  Dictionary,  worthy  of  -the  name, 
which  was  within  the  ordinary  student’s  reach,  for 
the  older  Dictionary,  by  M'Curtin,  had  become  very 
scarce  and  expensive.  These  two  books,  it  is  material 
to  note,  had  been  quoted  freely  as  authorities  in  a 
recent  discussion  as  to  Irish  words  between  the  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Irish  m Maynooth  Theological  Col- 
lege and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dineen,  who  edited  an  Irish- 
English  Dictionary  lately  for  the  Irish  Text  Society. 
•The  Rev.  Thadteus  O’Mahony,  the  third  Professor  of 
Irish,  a profound  scholar  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
Greek  Classics,  translated  most  of  the  ancient  (Irish) 
Brehon  Laws  into  English.  The  Rev.  James  Good- 
man, the  fourth  Professor  of  Irish,  was  well  known 
as  a profound  modern  Irish  scholar,  a veritable  cornu 
copice  of  the  modem  Irish  language.  Jointly  with 
me  he  edited  an  Irish  version  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel. 
I.  do  not  like,  sir,  to  refer  to  anything  I have  done 
myself. 

3532.  Chaikman. — There  axe  one  or  two  questions 

I should  like  to  ask  you.  There  is  no  connection,  is 
there,  between  the  Bedell  Scholarships  and  the  Kyle 
Irish  Prize? — None  whatever.  

3533.  When  I say  that,  is  not  the  professor  ex- 
officio  a Trustee  of  the  Kyle  Prize  Fund  ?— He  had 
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been,  but  he  has  not  been  for  seven  years  or  there- 

^3534.  But  it  is  provided  he  shall  be,  is  it  not? — 
The  words  of  the  original  Kyle  trust,  I believe,  made 
him  a Trustee. 

3535.  This  is  what  I find  in  the  Calendar,  that  the 
funds  collected  shall  be  invested  in  Government 
Securities  or  Bank  Stock  in  the  joint  names  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  the 
Professor  of  Irish,  and  the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of 
Cork  for  the  time  being  ? — Yes,  hut  about  seven  years 
ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  the 
then  Provost,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  and  the  Dean  of 
Cork  and  myself  transferred  our  connection  with  that 
trust  to  the  Proivost  himself. 

3536.  Then  you  have  had  no  connection  with  it 
uince? — None  whatever,  nor  had  I before  that.  Al- 
though my  name  appears  there,  I have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it ; I was  never  asked  a word 
about  it,  or  consulted  as  to  how  the  money  should  be 
distributed. 

3537.  Did  you  sign  cheques  for  it? — Never. 

3538. '  I do’  not  how  they  got  on  then.  Then  you 
are  a Trustee  for  the  Bedell  Fund  ? — Never. 

3539.  Your  only  connection  has  been  that  you  were 
occasionally  appointed  by  the  Senior  Lecturer  to 
undertake  the  examination? — That  is  all. 

3540.  Other  than  that  there  is  no  connection? — 
That  is  all. 

3540a.  With  regard  to  the  terms  of  yoiur  professor- 
slap,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  it  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  any  particular  theological  school  at  all — 
it  is  perfectly  undenominational? — Quite  so,  as  far 
as  I know  and  as  far  as  I ever  knew. 

3541.  Chairman. — So  far  as  I can  see  that  is  so. 
Lord  Chief  Baron. — How  is  it  that  your  professor- 
ship has  anything  to  say  to  the  Divinity  School  in 
Trinity  College? — I never  knew  that  it  had. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I thought  there  was  some 
allegation  on  some  side  in  that  respect. 

3542.  Chairman. — It  has  been  published  in  the 
Calendar,  I think,  as  one  of  the  professorships  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity  School? — The  Calendar  is 
not  always  accurate. 

3543.  But  as  a point  of  fact  it  has  been  so  pub- 
lished?— It  may  have  been,  but  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

3544.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  have  students  who 
are  not  Divinity  students,  I suppose,  attending  your 
lectures? — I have  so  stated.  There  are  medical  men 
and  legal  men  and  men  wiho  are  simply  studying  in 
Arte.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I may  say  that  I had  not 
a single  Divinity  student  last  year,  although  I had 
eleven  pupils. 

3545.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — May  I ask  about  the 
terms  of  the  Trust  under  which  the  Irish  Professorship 
was  first  established?  I think  you  have  handed  in 
the  Indenture? — The  copy  is  in  your  hands. 

3546.  I find  in  looking  over  this  document  that  the 
money  was  contributed  not,  apparently,  by  public 
subscription,  but  by  the  Irish  Society  of  that  time? — 
There  was  not  a single  shilling  contributed  by  the 
Irish  Society  of  that  time. 

3547.  If  that  is  so,  how  do  you  explain  this  pas- 
sage : “ If  at  any  time  the  Professorship  should  cease 
to  he  filled  up,  the  Bo  3rd  and  Provost  shall  hand 
hack  the  money  to  the  Trustees  for  the  lime  being 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  their  native 
language,  to  forward  the  objects  of  that  Society  ” 1 — I 
think  that  if  I contributed  a sum  of  money  for  any 
object,  and  that  that  object  failed,  I have  a right  to 
decide  to  what  other  object  it  should  go. 

3548.  But  is  not  that  at  least  a prima  facie  proof 
that  the  Professorship  of  Irish  wa3  founded  and  paid 
for  by  the  Irish  Society,  who  stipulated  that  if  at 
any  time  the  Trust  should  fail  the  money  should  be 
handed  back  to  their  Trustees  again  ? — I think  you  are 
misreading  the  Deed.  They  had  nothing  to  dot  with 
the  stipulation;  it  is  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund  that 
act  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers. 

3549.  Do  you  think  that  a public  contribution  was 
made  throughout  Ireland  to  the  Trustees,  not  com- 
ing from  the  Irish  iSociety  at  all,  and  that  the  Trus- 
tees (who  might  have  allocated  the  money  to  anybody 
else),  allocated  the  money  to  the  Irish  Society  who 
had  not  given  the  money? — These  questions  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  read  a passage  which  you,  sir, 
ruled  I might  not  read. 


Chairman. — Tho  first  question  is  what  does  the  London. 
Deed  say  as  to  the  foundation?  __ 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I will  hand  it  to  you.  Sir.  -You.  8,  1906. 
Chairman. — It  is  a badly  written  document  and  I rov.Te.  H. 
cannot  read  it  very  well,  but  I do  not  think  the  fact  Murphy,  m. a. 
that  the  ultimate  Trust  is  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  at  all  conclusive.  It  does  not  show  in  the 
least  that  they  contributed  to  it.  Whether  there  is 
any  recital  about  early  subscribers,  I do  not  know. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  recital  is: “Whereas  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  establish  a Professor- 
ship of  the  native  Irish  or  Erse  language  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  and  a sum  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected and  raised  and  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£875  of  the  Stock  of  .the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 

the  endowment  of  such  Professorship " 

Chairman. — That  shows  that  the  suggestion  is  not 
right. — it  was  collected  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — The  Indenture,  I think  you 
will  find  to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Society 
by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  who  was  the  Secretary. 

Chairman. — That  does  not  affect  it  even  then.  The 
recital  is  that  it  has  been  collected  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Then  who  was  the  money 
collected  from?  I take  from  the  Calendar  of  1901, 
the  following : “ In  the  year  of  1840,  a sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  by  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Irish  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  foundation  of  a Professorship  for  Irish.” 

Chairman. — It  says  there  were  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the  Society,  not 
that  the  Society  did  it.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  consider  the  Deed  of  foundation. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — But  I am  considering  who 
first  gave  the  money  to  establish  the  Chair. 

Chairman. — It  was  the  people  who,  according  to 
the  Deed,  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
this,  and  beyond  that  you  cannot  go. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Persons  belonging  to  the 
Irish  Society. 

Chairman. — That  iis  of  no  consequence.  They 
might  have  belonged  to  any  Society.  It  is  an  im- 
material fact. 

3550.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I do  hot  know  that  it  is 
altogether  immaterial,  because  a good  deal  was 
said  to-day  by  other  witnesses  about  the  Chair 
having  been  originally  founded  by  the  Irish  Society 
and  having  borne  the  impress  of  the  Irish  Society 
during  the  years.  But  leaving  that  for  the  present, 
you  were  kind  enough,  Mr.  Murphy,  to  give  us  the 
names  of  five  occupants  of  the  Chair.  The  first  was 
the  Rev.  T.  Do  Yere  Coneys? — Yes. 

3551.  And  I think  he  was  a clergyman  and  an 
officer  of  the  Irish  Society? — Very  likely ; I do  not 
know. 

3552.  The  next  was  Professor  Foley?— Yes. 

3553.  I think  he  was  the  same? — I do  not  know. 

3554.  Was  not  Mr.  O’Mahoney  the  same? — I do 
not  know. 

3555.  Then  the  fourth  was  Mr.  Goodman,  a most 
admirable  and  delightful  person,  but  he  was  certainly 
the  same,  an  officer  ? — I do  not  know. 

3556.  I know.  The  fifth  was  yourself,  a very  worthy 
occupant? — Thank  you. 

3557.  But  when  you  were  appointed — I do  not  wish 
to  press  the  point — I think  you  were,  according  to 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Irish  Society,  the  conductor 
of  their  periodical  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country? — I have  already  said  that  I was  consulted 
by  the  Irish  Society  as  an  expert  in  Irish  matters 
many  years  ago.  I occasionally  examined  at  their 
request  some  of  their  Irish,  teachers  and  pupils,  just 
as  I have  done  some  expert  Irish  work  for  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  without  fee  or  reward. 

3558.  I only  notice  in  looking  over  the  Annual 
Report  that  ’the  Society  express  their  thanks  to 
you  for  having  been  one  of  their  conductors  of 
periodical  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country? 

— Of  the  kind  I described  to  you,  and  thanks  were 
all  I got. 

3559.  It  was  very  interesting  what  you  told  us 
about  the  number  of  students  attending  your  classes, 
because  when  I was  in  College  I attended  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  Goodman’s  classes,  but  only  one  or  two 
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otters  tamed  up  to  them.  There  must  have  been 
a considerable  increase  of  interest  in  the  subject? — 
I am  thankful  to  see  that  there  is. 

3560.  The  Trustees  who  make  this  appointment  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  something  about.  One 
of  them  is  the  Provost? — Yes,  ex-ofjicio. 

3561.  And  I think  associated  with  him  were  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  Lord  Plunket? — After  the  death  of 
Lord  Plunket  Lord  Ardilaun  was  elected  a Trustee 
of  this  Endowment,  in  his  room,  and  Lord  Ardilaun 
oould  not  therefore  have  been  associated  with  him. 

3562.  He  was  associated  with  him  at  the  time? — 
With  the  Provost,  yes. 

3563.  That  means  that  the  two  trustees  of  the  Irish 
Society,  together  with  Bishop  Graves  and  Mr.  Lecky, 
were  the  people  who  made  the  appointment? — But 
who  were  the  trustees  connected  with  the  Irish  So- 
ciety? Lord  Plunket  was  no  trustee  of  the  Irish 
Society,  and  the  Provost  was  no  trustee  of  the  Irish 
Society',  but  they  were  Trustees  of  this  Endowment 
of  the  Irish  Chair. 

3564.  I think  you  will  find  Dr.  Salmon  was  a trustee 
of  the  Irush  Society  ? — The  deed  sets  forth  that  the 
Provost,  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  two 
representatives  of  the  University,  as  representatives 
of  the  University,  were  trustees,  and  it  was  not  be- 
cause the  Provost  may  have  been  a Chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  or  may  have  held  many  other 
official  positions  accidentally  that  he  was  that  trus- 
tee. 

3565.  Lord  Ardilaun  is  the  second  trustee  of  the 
Irish  Society  ? — I do  not  know. 

Chairman. — Is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  that  ? The 
trustees  have  the  right  of  co-option,  and  it  is  im- 
material for  the  purpose  of  our  enquiry  whether  they 
happen  to  be  members  of  any  particular  society.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  it  is  not  a material  question. 

3566.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — It  is  immaterial  in  a 
way,  and  in  a way  it  is  material,  because  this  Pro- 
fessorship is  a very  intricate  thing,  and  the  witnesses 
that  have  been  before  us  to-day  seem  to  think  it  had 
been  run  more  or  less  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
Society? — They  said  all  that,  and  thought  all  that, 
without  the  facts  before  them,  and  we  cannot  help 
these  strange  ideas  prevailing. 

3567.  I only  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  certain 
reasons  for  it  when  we  find  that  the  appointment  to 
the  Irish  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  two  trustees  of 
the  Irish  Society  ? — Not  one  of  them  is,  I think,  trustee 
of  the  Irish  Society.  They  are  official  Trustees  con- 
nected with  this  College  Trust,  and  they  are  so 
named  in  the  deed. 

3568.  Does  that  mean  that  Dr.  Salmon  was  not  a 
trustee  of  the  Irish  Society  ? — I do  not  know  how  many 
offices  Dr.  Salmon  held  outside  Trinity  College.  I am 
only  connected  on  this  occasion  with  what  the  deed 
sets  forth  as  to  this  particular  Trust. 

3569.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — You  may  take  it  from 
me  that  Dr.  Salmon  and  Lord  Ardilaun  are  two 
trustees  of  the  Irish  Society? — Perhaps  so. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — And  they  are  two  of  the  five 
people  who  make  the  appointment.  I do  not  lay  any 
particular  stress  upon  it,  but  I think  it  well  to  bring 
it  out  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  to-day ; and  I 
should  like  also  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  quite 
natural,  when  we  find  in  the  Calendar  that  a number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Irish 
Society  founded  the  Chair.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  is  quite  natural  to  imagine  that  the  Irish  Society 
had  something  to  say  to  tile  Chair ; and  it  is  more 
natural  to  think  it  when  we  find  that  the  five  occupants 
of  it  have  been  all  Protestant  clergymen,  and  all  at 
one  time  or  other  serving  the  Irish  Society.  If  there 
had  been  any  mistake  made  it  is  well  to  have  it 
cleared  up. 

3570.  Chairman. — -We  have  not  that  before  us.  I 
daresay  you  are  quite  right,  but  the  witness  says  he 
does  not  know? — I have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
I am  only  here  stating  the  facts. 

3571.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Could  you  explain  why 
it  was  that  Dr.  Salmon,  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Robertson  Commission,  said  it  was  only  as  a dead 
language  they  cultivated  Irish  in  Trinity  College? — 
Dr.  Salmon  knew  nothing  of  Irish ; and  he  might 
naturally  make  a mistake.  He  had  never  attended 
one  of  my  lectures,  and  he  might  naturally  make  a 
mistake  about  a language  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  What,  you,  sir,  want  to  bring 
out  seems  to  me  to  be  this : that  the  mere  opinion  of 


one  who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  is  to  be  set 
up  in  evidence  against  the  statements  made  by  one 
who  knows  something  about  the  subject. 

3572.  I was  not  thinking  of  such  a thing  at  all.  X 
wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
said  so,  and  I wanted  to  know  why  you  thought  he 
said  so? — There  are  many  sayings  which  have  gone 
abroad. 

3573.  You  have  two  very  valuable  prizes,  the  Bedell 
Scholarships,  which  you  give  away? — I do  not  give 
it  away.  When  I am  examining  for  it  I make  sure 
not  to  give  it  away.  I make  it  very  necessary  that 
the  person  who  gets  it  must  know  something  about 
his  work. 

3574.  By  giving  away  I mean  that  in  your  school 
you  had  the  bestowal  of  the  most  valuable  prizes? — 
We  had  better  adhere  to  language  which  is  accurate. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I am  sorry  if  I have  offended 
your  aesthetic  sense. 

3575.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — -I  think  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  was  quite  accurate  in  his  language? — Perhaps 
so. 

3576.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Where  did  the  funds  for 
the  Bedell  Scholarship  come  from? — They  are  paid 
directly  by  the  Irish  Society.  You  know,  for  you 
were  a Bedell  scholar,  and  got  the  money  from  them. 

3577.  That  is  the  reason  I had  a good  opportunity 
for  knowing.  Dr.  Bernard  seems  to  think  the  money 
did  not  come  from  them,  but  from  another  source?— 
Dr.  Bernard,  if  he  stated  that,  stated  what  did  not 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  what  was  mere  matter  of 
belief. 

3578.  He  only  said  he  thought  so.  Then  T find  that 
£1,000  were  set  aside  in  the  year  1841  by  the  Irish 
Society  for  prizes  in  Trinity  College.  Do  not  the  £20 
which  the  Board  at  present  allows  you  to  give  in 
prizes  come  from  that  source? — Not  a penny.  That 
£1,000  had  reference  to  a scholarship  that  was  founded 
at  that  time,  and  which  preceded  the  present  Bedell 
Scholarship.  As  soon  as  the  Bedell  Scholarship  was 
set  up  that  £1,000  disappeared.  The  Bedell  Scholar- 
ship succeeded  as  a representative  of  that  £1,000. 

3579.  I find  in  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Society  the 
following  : “ That  we  desire  again  to  state  our  thank- 
ful appreciation  of  the  foundation  of  a Professorship 
in  the  University  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage ; and,  further,  in  aid  of  the  same  object,  we 
approve  of  the  allocation  of  £1,000,  as  a commence- 
ment, of  establishment  of  exhibitions  for  young  men 
studying  the  Irish  language  ” ? — Yes. 

3580.  Can  you  tell  us  what  became  of  that  £1,000? 
— The  £1,000,  I have  already  stated,  was  then  voted 
for  the  purpose  of  that  exhibition.  The  title  of  the 
thing  was  changed,  and  the  exhibition  developed  into 
the  Bedell  Scholarship. 

3581.  It  is  from  that  £1,000  the  Bedell  Scholarships 
are  paid,  but  not  the  £20  in  prizes  ? — The  £20  in  prizes 
come  directly  out  of  the  funds  of  Trinity  College. 

3582.  In  looking  through  that  deed,  hurriedly,  I 
thought  I saw  the  allocation  of  £20  in  prizes  men- 
tioned in  it? — That  is  part  of  the  covenant  of  the 


pay? — Yes,  straight  out  of  the  funds. 

3584.  Dr.  Coffey. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
any  steps  whatever  should  be  taken  to  take  away  any 
misconception  that  there  may  be  of  the  relation  of 
Irish  to  the  Divinity  School  in  Dublin  University?— 
It  has  no  connection. 

3585.  But  you  think  no  steps  whatever  need  be 
taken  ? — None  whatever.  The  Calendar  has  been  rather 
obscure  about  it.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to  put  a 
clear  statement  of  the  case  in  the  Calendar  instead  of 
the  obscure  statement  that  had  appeared  up  to  this 
year. 

3586.  There  must  be  some  misconception  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  drafted  the  Calendar  as  to  the 
position? — It  is  very  natural  that  the  misconception 
should  exist  in  the  minds  of  outsiders  when  a mis- 
conception exists  in  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde’s  mind,  who 
knew  so  much  about  it. 

3587.  I speak  neither  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  nor 

outsiders,  but  of  those  who  drafted  the  Calendar  ?— J 
am  not  responsible  for  the  Calendar ; the  Calendar 
had  been  obscure.  . 

Chairman. — I do  not  know  where  it  is  in  the 
Calendar. 

Dr.  Coffey. — It  has  been  changed  in  recent  Calen- 
dars. 
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3588.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — It  used  to  be  sand- 
wiched in  a couple  of  years  ago  between  the  Profes- 
eorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Professor- 
ship of  Pastoral  Theology? — It  was  in  the  lists.  In 
the  lists  of  the  College  staff  you  refer  to,  the  name 
of  the  Professor  of  Irish  happened,  by  accident  I be- 
lieve, to  foe  placed  between  the  names  of  those  other 
Professors  ; but  it  was  a mere  accident. 

3589.  Dr.  Coffey. — If  the  Professors  of  Irish  were 

not  called  upon  to  examine  for  the  Bedell ? — I 

have  already  said  the  Senior  Lecturer  asked  me  to 
examine  for  the  prize,  and  I did  so. 

3590.  If  the  Professor  of  Irish  were  not  called  upon 
by  the  Senior  Lecturer,  who  would  be  called  upon  ? — 
I'do  not  know  at  all.  Somebody,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  Divinity. 

3591.  And  knowing  Irish  ? — Yes. 

3592.  Is  there  any  such  person  in  the  College  except 
yourself  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  my  son  presented  him- 
self for  the  prize,  and  they  obtained  two  examiners 
to  examine  my  son  for  that  prize. 

3593.  Outsiders  for  the  time  being  ? — One  of  them  ; 
yes. 

3594.  As  a matter  of  ordinary  procedure,  you  are 
probably  called  upon? — I usually  am  called  upon. 

3595.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  misconception  which 
prevails,  in  some  minds  at  least,  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  Irish  in  relation  to  the  Divinity  might 
arise  in  this  way : in  part  from  the  existence  of  the 
ipecial  Bedell  and  Kyle  prizes,  and  because  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  does  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  it, 
but  is  a clergyman,  with  other  functions  to  discharge  ? 
— I do  not  know  from  what  cause  it  arises.  I cannot 
tell  you  anything  as  to  the  probable  cause. 

3596.  What  I wish  to  come  to  is  this.  Would  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  Professor  of  Irish  in  the 
College  should  give  all  his  time  to  the  subject,  pro- 
vided that  he  got  proper  remuneration? — Yes,  pro- 
vided he  was  remunerated  properly. 


3597.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
College  such  a Professorship  should  be  established  ?— 
I believe  it  would  he  desirable,  if  the  College  could 
afford  it,  to  have  a Profesor  of  Irish  whose  sole  busi- 
ness would  be  to  teach  Irish. 

3598.  And  sufficiently  paid  for  it?— And  sufficiently 
paid  for  it. 

3599.  And  that  would  tend  to  add  to  the  number 
of  students  who  take  Irish  ? — I do  not  know. 

3600.  Yon  cannot  offer  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  students  ? — I cannot,  but 
I think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing. 

3601.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  where  the  original 
of  this  Deed  is? — I have  been  told  that  a copy  has 
been  furnished  to  this  Commission. 

3602.  May  we  keep  this  copy  for  a little  while?— 
Certainly. 

3603.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — If  it  do  nothing  else 
It  will  put  an  end  to  the  misapprehension  ? — I think 
so. 

3604.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— There  is  one  question 
about  the  Library  in  Trinity  College— the  Irish  books. 
Are  any  of  your  students  working  on  them  at  all  ? — 
Do  you  mean  published  books  or  manuscript  texts  ? 

3605.  Manuscript  texts? — Not  that  I know  of. 

3606.  Have  any  occupants  of  the  Irish  Chair  ever 
published  any  poetry  from  that  vast  receptacle  of 
manuscripts  at  Trinity  College?— I could  not  answer 
for  them,  hut  as  far  as  I know  they  have  not. 

3607.  Or  prose  or  historical  works  ?— The  Professor 
of  Celtic  has,  as  you  know,  published  the  .... 

3608.  I know  that,  but  I speak  of  the  Irish  Profes- 
sors. Have  any  of  the  members  published  Irish  texts  ? 
— As  far  as  I know  they  have  not,  beyond  the  diction- 
aries I hare  referred  to  and  the  Brehon  Laws.  Dr. 
O’Mahoney  published,  I think  certainly,  two  volumes 
of  the  Brehon  Laws. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Lohdos. 
Nov.  8,  1908. 

Rev.  J.  E.  H , 
Jlurphy,  k.a 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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TENTH  DAY. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th,  1906, 

AT  10.45  o’clock,  A.M., 

At  the  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Present The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Pry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman)- 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Ealeigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d. 
f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Denis  J. 
Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


London. 
Wow.  9,  1906. 

Rev.  tT 
Hamilton, 


Rev.  T.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  d.d.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  called  in  and  examined. 


3609.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough  to 
come  here  to  assist  us,  you  being  the  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast?— Yes ; that  is  so. 

3610.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  many  plans 
have  been  suggested  to  us  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry, 
and  that  there  are  a certain  set  of  plans  and  schemes 
of  which  the  leading  feature  may  be  taken  from  Lord 
Dunraven’s  plan,  which  is  the  combination  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  and  a new 
College  to  be  established  in  Dublin  under  one  Univer- 
sity. We  should  like  to  know  what  view  you  take  of 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  College  ?— May  I 
begin  by  saying  that  I sincerely  hope  that  some  settle- 
ment may  be  arrived  at  on  this  question  ? In  Belfast 
we  feel  particularly  strongly  on  the  subject,  because  I 
fancy,  more  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
wei  are  suffering  from  the  unfortunate  University 
connection  that  we  have,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of 
what  the  future  will  bring,  as  well  as  from  the  sad  re- 
sults of  past  legislation. 

Now,  I have  very  few  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  question  which  you  have  put  to 
me,  but  may  I say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
understand  that  the  solution  which  your  lordship 
has  mentioned  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  Royal  University?  If  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are 
introduced  into  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  some 
shape  or  form,  and  if,  as  I suppose,  a College,  suffi- 
ciently attractive  for  Roman  Catholics,  either  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin,  or  some  other  of  the  same  kind, 
is  also  to  have  a place  in  that  University,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  no  room  for  the  Royal  University.  There- 
fore I presume  that  I may  take  it  that  this  proposed 
solution  would  mean  the  placing  of  all  Irish  Univer- 
S1V  edacation  within  what  one  may  call  one  pen. 

36H.  Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Royal  Uni- 
mi°ht  de  left  standing  as  a degree-granting 
bafr  Jrfi  sta<Jeil*s  who  came  from  none  of  the 
affiliated  OoBegsi-Bat  ,o  i.r  « regards  a teaching 
University  there  would  be  but  one.  Well,  I feel  verv 
strongly  as  to  the  evil  of  setting  up  Universities, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  within 
mi  feZ  ,?ears'  , Ireland  we  have  had  some  sad 
illustrations  of  that.  The  Queen’s  University  was 
established  in  1850.  It  did,  in  the  opinion  of  a great 
many  of  us  a large  amount  of  valuable  work,  but 
1879  in  th!  Hvday  of  its  prosperity,  in 

‘S  Sr1/  -Ut  d?'n’  with  vefy  Httle  warn- 
ing R 1 Lnlve.rsity  ^s  established  in  the 
flaT’  and  .jdIPe  “to  active  operation  a few 
years  later ; and  if,  m turn,  it  is  to  be  cut  down  after 
a career  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years,  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  will  be  repeated  T mKmrt 

5? lord'  » »4«i  of  JeXftithS: 

sities,  and  with  University  education,  in  Ireland 
»r  anywhere  else,  ,s  nnfortnnate,  and  is  not  uS, 
to  advance  University  education.  As  a matter  $ 
fact,  the  graduates  of  the  old  Queen's 


were  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Royal ; 
but  so  strongly  did  many  of  them  feel  as  to’  the 
iniquity  of  this  transaction,  that  to  this  day  they  call 
themselves  graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and 
as  far  as  possible  do  not  recognise  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  at  all.  Now,  if  the  same  thing 
is  to  bo  done  over  again,  with  regard  to  the  men  who 
have  graduated  in  the  Royal  University  during  the 
last  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years,  we  shall  have  a 
similar  state  of  things,  which,  I venture  to  say,  would 
be,  at  least,  unfortunate. 

May  I,  again,  point  out  that  the  Royal  University 
has  been,  within  its  limits,  extremely  successful?  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a strong  step  to  destroy  it. 
It  has  made  steady  progress  year  by  year.  This  year 
ever  3,700  students  have  come  in  for  examination, 
the  largest  number  that  we  have  ever  had.  Nor  is 
this  simply  a spurt  for  one  year.  It  is  a point  which 
has  been  reached  by  steady  steps,  year  after  year,  for 
a considerable  time.  I think  in  some  ways  the  Royal 
University  may  claim  to  be  the  National  University. 
It  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  University 
students;  it  has  a great  width  of  area,  drawing 
its  students  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and 
most  evidently  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  Ireland,  and  acceptable  to  the  people. 
And,  withal,  it  ha9  only  an  endowment  of  £20,000 
per  annum,  which  really  does  not  come  out  of  the 
State  Exchequer,  because  it  is  drawn  from  the 
funds  of  ihe  late  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  destroy 
a University  which,  within  its  limited  means  and 
notwithstanding  its  disadvantages,  of  which  no  one  is 
better  aware  than  I am,  has  teen  doing  such  a large 
and  widely  extended  work  in  Ireland!  Besides,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  a very  easy  manner,  the  Royal 
University  might  be  made  a University  of  the  highest 
rank  without  much  trouble,  and  on  lines  of  very  little 
resistance.  I presume  that  the  Commission  is  aware 
of  a resolution  which  was  passed  bv  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University  on  the  7th  March  this  year— a resolu- 
tion  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  the  Roman 
Uatnolic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  which  I had  the 
honour  to  second.  The  resolution  was  “ That  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  ” (that  is  the  Com- 
mission of  1901) 


mi.  ,s’..we  know  i Lord  Robertson’s  Commission 
— The  resolution  was  : “ That  the  Report  of  the  Roya 
U-ommrssion  in  its  animadversions  on  thi6  University 
^s,all  Examining  Body,  indicated  truly  the  essentia 
defect  in  its  Constitution,  and  we  believe  that  it 
ie  orm  m this  respect  so  as  to  make  it  a teachini 
Wlth  Colleges  adequately  constituted  am 
oiougftt  into  organic  connection  with  it,  is  a matte 
?.  need  both  for  the  University  itself  and  fo 

a-  LCgher  Education  in  the  country.’ 
ims  resolution  was  carried,  and  it  is.  as  tb 
Commission  will  observe,  in  harmony  with  the  findinj 
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of  the  Commission  of  1901.  It  seemed  to  us,  and 
to  the  Senate  of  the  University,  that  this  was  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  that  it  was  a solution 
that  might  be  very  easily  arrived  at,  and  that,  though 
possibly  not  the  ideal  solution,  if  we  had  everything 
that  we  should  like  to  have  in  this  world,  it  is  a 
solution  under  which  the  University  might  do  a 
really  splendid  work  for  the  country,  and  under  which 
the  constituent  Colleges  might  be  relieved  from  the 
various  grievances  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. The  meaning  of  that  resolution,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  was  that 
the  University  should  be  re-formed  on  academic  lines, 
that  there  should  be  connected  with  it — really  con- 
nected with  it — teaching  Colleges,  that  these  Col- 
leges should  have  as  large  an  amount  of  autonomy  as 
possible  ; and  that  the  Senate  should  exercise  a careful 
supervision,  but  should  leave  the  Colleges  to  strike  out 
for  themselves  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  placed. 
That  solution,  taking  everything  into  account,  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  with  all  respect,  a much  better  one 
than  that  which  has  been  placed  before  the  Commis- 
sion Now,  with  regard  to  the  solution  itself,  may  I 
make  a few  observations? 

3613.  If  you  please? — In  the  first  place  it  would 
mean  the  placing  of  all  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
as  I have  said,  within  the  pale  of  one  University. 

3614.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Dunraven 
scheme  ? — I am.  The  Commission  are  no  doubt,  as  well 
aware  as  I am,  that  this  is  a plan  which  has  been 
tried  in  other  countries  and  has  proved  a failure.  It 
was  tried  in  France.  Napoleon,  as  we  all  know, 
demolished  the  various  Universities  of  France  in,  I 
think,  1808,  and  established  one  national  University. 
Well,  I think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  results  of  that  action — France  has  returned, 
as  far  as  she  has  been  able  to  return,  to  the  old 
regime. 

3615.  That  is  to  say,  re-constituted  the  old  Univer- 
sities?— Re-constituted  the  old  Universities.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  country  in  the  world,  which,  with 
advantage,  has  placed  all  its  higher  education  under 
one  University.  Wales,  possibly,  is  an  exception,  but 
Wales  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  part  of  England ; 
and  I understand  that  in  Wales  the  arrangement  that 
has  been  come  to  has  not  at  all  proved  an  ideal 
arrangement,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  various  diffi- 
culties, the  people  of  Wales  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
Universities  scattered  over  the  country.  Well,  I do 
not  think  that  what  has  proved  a bad  thing  elsewhere 
should  be  given  to  Ireland.  I think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modern  trend  is,  not  to  concentrate 
University  education  in  one  University,  but  to  scatter 
it  over  the  country.  Of  course  we  all  know  what  has 
happened  in  England — how  federal  Universities  have 
been  broken  up ; and  we  know  how  many  Universities 
have  been  established  in  England  in  the  last  very  few 
years.  Why  a system  that“has  been  abandoned  else- 
where should  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  with  the 
authority  of  this  'Commission,  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand, 

3616.  May  I just  interpose  one  question?  Does  not 
this  objection  to  federalisation,  which  I quite  follow, 
apply,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  re-constituted  Royal 
University  ? — Possibly  in  appearance,  yes,  but  I should 
ihink  not  really,  because  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  which  was  proposed  to  the  Royal  University 
was  that  the  constituent  Colleges  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possibly  Universities,  without  being  so  altogether. 

3617.  You  think  the  bond  would  be  a much  slighter 
one  ? — Very  much  slighter. 

3618.  And  therefore  less  likely  to  break  ? — Less  likely 
to  break  and  giving  more  freedom  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

3619.  Your  idea  is  to  have  an  alternative 
examination  in  different  subjects,  trying  to  keep 
the  value  as  _ far  as  possible  equal,  I sup- 
pose ? — That  is  so,  and  to  allow  a place  like  Belfast, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  of  course  as  different 
as  possible  from  those  of  Dublin,  to  strike  out 
in  its  own  direction,  and  allow  Cork,  which 
is  different,  again,  from  both  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
to  strike  out  in  its  own  direction.  Let  each  arrange 
ite  own  curriculum,  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  but  only  to  be  approved. 

3620.  But  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
Colleges  that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  created  fric- 
tion was  the  fact  that  all  the  ceremonials  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  held  in  Manchester.  I suppose  you 


would  hold  that  each  College  should  have  the  con-  lokbos. 
ferring  of  its  own  degrees? — Certainly.  ’ 

3621.  And  I suppose  there  would  be  a Chancellor  1903 

or  Vice-Chancellor  in  whom  would  be  vested  the  powers  

of  dealing  with  these  matters  ? — And  you  could  have  a Rev.  T. 
pro- Vice-Chancellor;  but  I certainly  think  the  cere-  Hamilton, 
monials  should  be  dispersed  over  the  country.  &£a.,d.d. 

3622.  Other  difficulties  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  University  Committees,  or  Senates,  or  whatever 
the  Governing  bodies  may  be — those  members  who 
happen  to  be  domiciled  in  the  University  have  a great 
advantage  over  those  that  are  more  distant.  What 
do  you  say  to  that? — I do  not  exactly  follow  the  objec- 
tion. 

3623.  Supposing  Cork  elected  a certain  number  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  University,  and  Belfast 
a certain  number,  and  the  College  in  Dublin  a certain 
number,  those  elected  in  Dublin,  supposing  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Dublin,  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  spot,  whereas  the  others  would  have 
to  come  from  a distance,  and  have  to  interrupt  their 
work  at  their  own  Colleges  ?— ' The  same  thing  exists 
in  the  Royal  University,  and  we  do  not  find  diffi- 
culties. We  have  Cork,  Galway,  Belfast,  and  Dublin 
men. 

3624.  And  you  find  they  attend? — Oh,  yes,  they 
attend. 

3625.  How  does  it  work  there  ? — It  works  admirably ; 
in  fact  possibly  the  men  living  at  a distance  attend 
more  regularly  than  those  in  Dublin,  because  they  come 
up  specially  for  the  purpose  and  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  meetings. 

3626.  However,  I interrupted  you  ? — Well,  I was 
saying  that  I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  establish  in 
Ireland  a system  that  has  been  discredited  elsewhere. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  olden  times  Ireland  was  re- 
nowned for  its  learning.  But  I am  afraid  that  if,  in 
ancient  days,  it  was  one  of  the  most  learned  countries 
in  Europe,  some  people  might  point  to  it  now  as  one 
of  the  most  ignorant.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  Ire- 
land. Tn  my  opinion  we  have  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  quick-witted  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  that  of  the  systems  under 
which  they  have  been  taught,  and  I am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  if  some  system,  such  as  I have  shadowed 
cut,  were  established  in  Ireland,  we  should  see  higher 
education,  not  only  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people 
in  its  best  form,  but  taken  advantage  of  to  a very 
much  larger  extent  than  it  ever  has  been  in  modem 
days  in  our  country.  But  to  return  to  the  action 
of  the  Royal  University — it  passed  a further  re- 
solution* on  the  25th  October  of  this  year,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Delany,  the  President  of  University 
College,  Stephen’s  Green,  seconded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Healy.  The  re- 
solution was  passed  unanimously.  I have  no  doubt 
the  Commission  has  it.  I have  not  a copy  of  it  here. 

3627.  Yes,  we  have  it? — The  purport  of  it  was  to 
2jrotest  very  strongly  against  the  placing  of  all  higher 
education  in  Ireland  in  one  University.  That  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously. 

3628.  Was  it  a full  meeting  of  the  Council  ? — A laTge 
meeting  of  the  Senate. 

3629.  The  Senate? — Yes.  And  when  your  lordship 

recollects  the  constitution  of  that  Senate,  that  we 
have  upon  it  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  represen- 
tatives of  all  Churches,  Heads  of  Colleges,  Teachers 
in  Colleges,  and  members  of  all  Professions,  clerical, 
medical,  and  legal,  you  have  a body  which,  I think, 
speaks  with  exceptional  authority ; and  when  you 
recollect  that  that  Senate  has  been  dealing  with  Irish 
higher  education  now  for  twenty-six  years,  and  has 
had  full  experience  of  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  has  to  be  carried  on  in  Ireland,  I think  that  a very 
large  amount  of  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  the 
deliverance  of  such  a body  of  men. 

I should  like  to  say,  again,  that  Queen’s  College, 

Belfast,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  solution _ which  your 
lordship  has  mentioned  to  me.  I thought  it  right,  be- 
fore coming  up  to  give  evidence  here,  to  convene  a meet- 
ing of  the  Professors,  because  I felt  certain  that  their 
views  would  be  of  very  much  greater  weight  than  any 
opinion  of  mine.  That  meeting  was  held  on 
the  2nd  of  this  month,  and  the  following  (re- 
solution was  passed  unanimously : — “ That  the 
Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  does 
not  think  it  desirable  that  this  College  should 
be  introduced  into  the  University  of  Dublin,  or 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  that  Univer- 
sity, and  it  requests  the  President  to  lay  this,  its 
unanimons  opinion,  before  the  Royal  Commission.” 
ge  447. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


That  resolution  was  proposed  by  Professor  Samuel 
Dill,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  whose  name  I have  no  doubt 
is  known  to  many  in  this  room. 

o630.  1 have  read  some  very  interesting  books  of 
ids? — And  it  was  seconded  by  Professor  Gregory 
Smith.  They  are  both  Oxford  men:  Professor  Dill, 
a Belfast  man,  ultimately  went  to  Oxford  and  Pro- 
fessor Gregory  Smith,  a Balliol  man,  came  to  Belfast 
last  year.  That  resolution  was  passed  unanimously, 
and  when  the  Commission  recollects  that  the  Body 
which  passed  it  is  composed  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  world  of  learning,  some  of  them 
Oxford  men,  some  Cambridge  men,  some  Edinburgh 
men,  some  Graduates  of  Continental  Universities, 
some  Graduates  of  Dublin  University,  and  some 
alumni  of  our  own,  I think  that  a very  great  amount 
of  intrinsic  weight  necessarily  attaches  to  the  resolu- 
tion. It  was  passed  not  only  unanimously,  but  with 
the  most  earnest  hope  that  it  would  be  acted  upon. 

Now,  I should  say  that  that  resolution  does  not 
indicate  any  unfriendliness  in  the  world  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  There  is  none ; on  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  utmost  fraternity  between  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  I hope 
always  will  be.  There  are  the  kindliest  relations  in 
many  ways  between  the  two  Colleges.  Personally,  I 
have  the  most  friendly  connections  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  several  of  our  Professors  act  as  extern 
Examiners  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; so  I hope 
the  Commission  will  not  imagine  that,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  that  resolution  was  dictated  by  any  kind  of 
unfriendliness  towards  Trinity  College  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  But  there  were  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  weighed  strongly  with  us.  In  the  first 

flace,  I think  it  is  generally  recognised — at  least  when 
was  actively  engaged  in  clerical  work  I found  it  so— 
that  a marriage  between  two  parties,  one  wealthy  and 
the  other  very  poor,  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  happily. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  case  of  King  Cophetua  and  the 
beggar  maid. 

3631.  That  is  a long  time  ago? — A long  time  ago. 
is  not  generally  desirable.  So  if  you  put  together 
a College  with  an  income  of  over  £70,000  and  a College 
with  an  income  of  barely  £13,000  a vear,  there  is  no 
equality  between  them.  And  I do  not  suppose  that  the 
wildest  dreams  of  this  Commission  would  lead  them  to 
believe  that  either  the  Crown  or  anvbody  else  would 
raise  the  income  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  the 
sum  of  £70,000  a year.  That  was  one  consideration 
which  weighed  with  us.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  always 
equally  unfortunate,  I think,  to  have  a forced  marriage 
between  two  people  who  do  not  want  10  be  married. 
Now,  so  far  as  I understand,  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
as  represented  by  its  Governing  Body,  does  not  want 
this  connection  with  us,  and  the  resolution  I have 
placed  before  the  Commission  shows  that  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  does  not  want  it.  It  would  be  an  un- 
happy kind  of  marriage  if  the  two  were  brought  to- 
gether against  their  will. 

Then^  again,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  it  seems 
very  strongly  to  myself,  that  there  is  a very 
considerable  amount  of  incompatibility  between 
Triiuiy  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen’s  College, 
"ways,  the  life,  the  atmosphere,  the 
methods  of  the  two  places,  while  in  both  cases  excel- 
lent  for  the  purposes  of  each,  are  entirely  different. 
May  I give  one  illustration?  Let  us  take  the  Degree 
m Medicine.  In  Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  a man  wish- 
ing to  take  a Degree  in  Medicine  must  first  become  a 
Graduate  m Arts  Now.  that  lengthens  the  course  con- 
TW^  VeTy  much  t0  the  ^Pense  of  the 

feT  ^ “ one  of  ^e  Colleges  of  the 

Royal  University  a man  can  take,  and  usually  does 
take,  his  Medical  Degree  without  taking  a Degree  in 
Arts.  He  is  obliged  to  go  a certain  way  in  the 
Certaia  paginations,  but  not  to 
the  length  of  a Degree.  I give  that  as  one  iilustra- 
’ °ut  ,of  m3n-v«  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  places  and  these  differences  being  as 
they  are,  I think  lt  extremely  likely  that  any^uch 
m r |°feshadoWed  would  end  in  disaster.  It 
would  be  felt  as  a hardship,  to  take  the  one  case  I 
have  put  before  the  Commission,  to  render  it-  com 
pulsory  for  a Belfast  man  to  fake  a DeJrS  in  <Arts 
before  taking  a Degree  in  Medicine;  » id,  on  t£ 
other  hand;  m Dublin  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a serious 
climbing  down  to  alter  their  system  requiring  the 
Arts  Degree  before  the  Medical  is  granted!  g 
Then,  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggested  sola 
tion  would  have  a very  prejudicial  effect  on  Trinity 


College,  Dublin,  and  Dublin  University.  Neither  of 
them  under  the  proposed  scheme  could  possibly  be 
what  it  is  now.  A new  Governing  Body  would  require 
to  be,  I take  it,  established  in  Dublin  University^ and 
I should  fear  very  much  that  there  would  be  "intro- 
duced a struggle  for  ascendancy  on  the  part  of  rival 
creeds  and  conflicting  interests  of  all  kinds,  a sort  of 
struggle  with  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  un- 
familiar in  Ireland,  both  in  Higher  Education 
and  lower  down.  In  the  interest  of  Trinity  College 
I should  deprecate  that  sort  of  thing  extremely.  The 
University  of  Dublin  has  an  ancient  history-;  it 
occupies  a most  honourable  position  in  the  country 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  degrade  it 
and  to  endanger  its  usefulness,  to  bring  it 
within  the  arena  necessarily  implied  in  the  so- 
lution now  referred  to.  In  the  same  way  the 
change,  we  think,  would  have  a bad  effect  on  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  occupy  a 
very  secondary  position  in  the  proposed  union  of 
Colleges.  As  regards  money,  it  is  immensely  poorer 
than  Trinity  College,  and,  as  regards  influence  it 
is  undoubted,  I think,  that  the  Dublin  College  would 
have  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  weight.  Our  College 
in  Belfast  is  acceptable  to  the  people.  Its  systems 
its  ways,  and  everything  about  it  are  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  the  people  of  Ulster.  This  was 
proved  in  a very  effective  manner  last  year,  when  the 
public  subscribed  a fund  of  £70,000  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  equipment  of  the  College.  I think 
that  no  other  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  it 
possesses  the  confidence  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  But  to 
change  its  systems  and  make  the  great  alterations 
which  unquestionably  would  be  involved  in  the 
solution  now  under  consideration  would  be,  I fear, 
to  alter  all  this,  to  endanger  its  popularity,  and 
seriously  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness.  Really, 
I can  see  no;  solid  argument  for  this  solution  either 
as  regards  Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  or  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  and  I am  afraid  that  its  adoption  would  he 
attended  by  serious  dangers,  not  only  to  these  two  Col- 
leges, but  to  learning  and  to  Ireland— dangers  so 
serious  and  so  great  that  for  my  part  I cannot  view 
them  without  dread. 

I therefore  much  prefer  the  solution  proposed  by 
“ Commission  of  1901,  and  I should  hope  that  this 
whole  question  will  not  be  viewed,  as  too  many  people 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  viewing  it,  from  a sectarian 
or  denominational  point  of  view,  but  from  a point  of 
view  which  is  apparently  the  one  which  is  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  yet  is  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
kept  before  the  minds  of  all  who  are  anxious  for  the 
advancement  of  Higher  Education  in  the  country,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  These  few  words  convev 
the  ideas  at  which  I have  arrived  with  regard  to  this 
question. 

3632.  You  have  been  for  some  years,  I suppose,  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity?— For  sixteen  years. 

3633.  Therefore,  you  have  had  a long  experience. 
Do  you  find  that  that  Body  works  harmoniously  in 
spite  of  the  religious  differences  of  it®  members? — 
with  the  utmost  harmony. 

3634.  Therefore,  you  have  an  existing  Institution 
which  works  well  ?—  -It  works  remarkably  well. 

3635.  And  you  say,  do  not  throw  that  away?— 
Exactly. 

3636.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I have  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask.  You  object  to  a Federal  University? — In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  yes. 

3637.  Well,  I wish  you  to  explain  a little  more  in 
detail,  for  I do  not  quite  comprehend  it,  the  distinc- 
tion in  principle  in  relation  to  federalism  between  the 
plan  that  you  advocate,  that  is  a reformed  Royal  Uni- 
versity with  affiBated  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Belfast 
and  a new  College  in  Dublin,  and  that  which  yon  ob- 
ject  to— Lord  Dunraven’s  plan,  which  is  the  existing 
University  of  Dublin,  with  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast, and,  two  Colleges  in  Dublin,  viz.,  Trinity  College 
and  a new  College  ? — In  the  first  place,  the"  solution 
which  proceeds  on  the  lines  of  a reformed  Royal  Uni- 
versity gives  Ireland  its  two  Universities.  I depre- 
cate  very  much,  as  I have  said,  the  placing  of  all 
Higher  Education  in  the  country  under  one,  and  I 
thmk  it  is  a most  important  point — that  under  the 
Royal  University  solution,  the  solution  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1901,  we  should  have  two  and  not  one. 
Again,  the  Commission,  of  course,  know,  as  practical 
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men,  that  we  cannot  always  in  this  world  get  the 
ideal  best.  Oftentimes  the  best  is  unattainable,  and 
we  have  to  take  what  is  the  nearest  to  it  rather  than 
get  nothing  at  all.  I do  not  for  a moment  say  that 
a Federal  University  is  the  best  type  of  University. 
I do  not  believe  that,  but  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  and  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed type  of  Federal  University,  which  is  not  a 
Federal' University  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  one  dis- 
tinguished in  several  points  from  others  of  the  sort, 
I fliink  it  is  the  best  thing  for  Ireland  at  present. 
The  Colleges,  under  the  solution  advocated  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Roy-il  University,  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  Universities  without  the  name.  They  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Senate ; their  standards 
would  be  approved  by  the  Senate ; their  curricula 
would  be  approved  by  the  Senate  ; a careful  super- 
vision would  be  exercised  over  them  by  the  Senate,  and 
it  would  be  a non-sectarian  body  fully  representative 
of  all  interests  in  the  country,  and  of  the  Colleges.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a very  different  kind  cf  solu- 
tion fi'dm  a Federal  University  such  as  there  was  in 
England  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University. 

3638.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  Victoria  University 
— I would  rather  not  go  into  that  at  present.  I am 
speaking  of  the  proposition  of  Lord  Dunraven? — I 
think  for  the  reasons  I have  mentioned  there  are  very 
marked  differences  between  the  two. 

3639.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — You  have  given  us  cer- 
tain resolutions  passed  in  your  own  University  and 
College  against  the  plan  of  a single  University.  Now, 
I have  read  what  has  appeared  in  the  Irish  papers 
about  those  resolutions,  and  I observe  that  a number 
of  speakers  and  writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  argu- 
ment that  a single  University  would  centralise  every- 
thing and  make  all  teaching  and  examinations  uniform. 
But  ycu  now  come  and  propose  a federal  scheme  of  a 
Royal  University  which  does  not  involve  these  changes, 
which  leaves  to  each  College  autonomy  a9  toi  its  curri- 
culum and  its  examination.  If  the  discussion  could 
have  been  confined  to  a plan  of  that  kind,  do  yon  think 
that  your  University  and  College  would  unanimously 
have  rejected  it  ? — Do  you  mean  would  have  rejected 
a proposal  to  have  a Federal  University  with  autono- 
mous Colleges? 

3640.  With  autonomous  Colleges,  yes? — Do  you 
mean  having  one  University  of  that  kind  for  all  Ire- 
land? 

3641.  For  the  whole  of  Ireland,  yes? — They  object 
strongly  to  having  one  University  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland. 

3642.  Even  if  it  leaves  them  practically  all  the 
powers  that  they  have  now? — I think  so,  and  they 
object,  as  I have  said,  to  having  that  one  University 
the  University  of  Dublin,  for  the  reasons,  among 
others,  that  I have  adduced. 

3643.  Supposing  it  were  put  to  you  in  this  way — I 
am  not  advocating  anything,  you  will  recollect ; I am 
only  trying  to  get  all  the  pros  and  cons  out  as  far  as 
possible.  Supposing  that  it  were  put  to  you  in  this 
way,  that  you  begin  with  a strong  constitution,  and 
then  federate  the  whole  of  your  Colleges,  leaving  out 
Trinity,  and  put  down  a University  which,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case  must  be  a rival  University  of 
Dublin  ? — But  Ireland  would  have  two  Universities  ; 
and  cur  objection  to  all  higher  education  being  in  one 
camp  would  be  done  away  with,  because  we  should 
have  two. 

3644.  Do  you  think,  as  head  of  a College  which 
might  almost  be  described  as  a University  m itself, 
that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  two  Universities  in  one 
tewn  ? — Well,  Dublin  has  had  two  Universities  for 
fifty-six  years. 

3645.  Yes,  and  here  we  are  investigating  the  re- 
sults?—Yes.  Well,  a great  many  of  us  deprecate  very 
much  the  action  of  1879,  by  which  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity was  destroyed.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Ideally,  I suppose,  it  is  not  a good  thing  to 

the  seats  of  both  Universities  in  one  place,  but 
Dublin  is  the  capital,  it  is  a central  place,  and  prac- 
tically I have  never  found  that  any  great  difficulty 
ar°3e  from  two  Universities  being  there. 

3646-  You  have  spoken  of  the  evils  of  centralization, 
and  one  of  your  examples  was  the  University  of 
h ranee.  _ Now,  I have  read  in  books  about  that.  That 
University  in  France  was.  no  doubt,  an  instance  of 
Napoleonic  over-centralization.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  Frenchmen  who  think  it  was  a most 
valuable  stage  in  the  transition  from  the  old  Univer- 
sities before  the  Revolution  to  the  modem  Universities 


now  growing  up  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  France.  lootom 

Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  idea  as  applied  

to  Ireland  that  a single  University,  while  one  would  Nov.  9, 1908, 

not  regard  it  as  a final  settlement  of  the  University  

question,  might  be  regarded  as  a useful  transition  Rev.  T. 
stage  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  Universities  Hamilton, 
certainly  in  Cork  and  Belfast,  and  possibly  elsewhere  ? M-A-.  k.d. 

— Certainly,  I for  my  part  fully  realise  that  the  time 
must  come  when  Belfast,  at  all  events,  will  have  a 
University  of  its  own.  That  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Belfast  is  not  ripe  for  that  solution,  but  I quite  fall 
in  with  the  idea  that  you  have  thrown  out — that  the 
proposed  solution  of  changing  the  Royal  University 
into  a true  teaching  University,  with  constituent  Col- 
leges, which  would  he  almost  Universities,  woiild  be  a 
very  important  step  towards  the  realisation  of  that 
end,  which  must  be  realised,  in  my  opinion,  some  day 
—whether  I shall  live  to  see  it  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion. 


3647.  But  you  dismiss  as  impossible  the  notion  of 
making  the  University  of  Dublin  the  basis  of  such 
a scheme  as  you  allude  to  ?— I do. 

3648.  Sir  Arthur.  Rucker. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  in  arriving  at  your  view  that  there  should  be 
at  least  two  Universities  in  Ireland,  you  have  arrived 
at  it  because  you  think  that  it  is  desirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  there  should  Be  competition  between  two 
Universities  of  similar  type,  or  do  you  think  that  the 
types  of  the  two  Universities  ought  to  be  really  dif- 
ferent?— I think  they  must  be  different.  The  types 
of  the  Royal  University  and  Dublin  University  at 
present  are  extremely  different.  The  Dublin  Univer- 
sity is  old,  and  the  Royal  is  new,  and,  I think,  it  may 
be  said,  without  any  disrespect  to  Trinity,  that  the 
Royal  proceeds  on  more  modern  lines  than  Trinity. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as 
compared  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  in  Bel- 
fast do  not  falter  in  our  allegiance  to  the  old  Humani- 
ties, and  I hope  we  never  shall.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  keeping  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  in 
the  position  they  used  to  occupy.  But,  alongside  of 
them  we  have  introduced  a Modern  side  with  great 
advantage,  and  we  are  being  pressed  by  the  people  of 
Belfast  to  go  still  further  in  this  direction;  They 
want  very  much  to  have  a Faculty  of  Commerce  ; they 
want  a great  deal  of  weight  and  importance  attached 
to  such  things  as  Electrical  Engineering,  and  other 
Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with  technical  education  ; 
in  fact,  many  look  forward  to  a junction  some  day 
between  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  there.  What  I mean  to  say  is 
that  we  are  pushing  strongly  the  modern  side  of  edu- 
cation, both  literary  and  scientific.  Then,  again,  the 
Royal  University  is  the  University  of  the  people  ; 
its  fees  are  low ; it  esters  to  a large  extent  for  people 
of  limited  means.  It  opens  its  doors  as  widely  as  it 
can,  and  on  as  easy  terms  as  it  can,  and  in  that  re- 
spect is  very  different  from  the  University  of  Dublin, 
whose  Degrees  can  only  be  taken  at  a large  expense. 

3649.  Then,  you  would  feel  no  grave  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  a Dublin  College  into  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity?— None  whatever,  provided  it  were  constituted 
on  right  lines. 


3650.  May  I put  it  this  way — your  feeling  is,  that 
whereas  a Federal  University,  such  as  the  Northern 
Victoria  University  was  in  England,  in  which  the 
Colleges  were  of  the  same  type,  might  possibly  succeed, 
it  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  bringing  in  a 
federation  in  England  in  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  constituents  on  the  one  side,  and  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  on  the  other? — Precisely  so. 

3651.  That  is  your  objection  ? — Yes. 

3652.  There  is  one  other  point.  You  spoke  of 
making  the  Royal  University  a true  teaching  Univer- 
sity. You  know  generally  that  the  University  of 
London  has  been  lately  made  a teaching  University 
with  a number,  at  first,  of  independent  Colleges 
all  in  the  same  town,  and  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion in  London  that  no  University  can  be  a suc- 
cessful University  if  it  does  not  itself  teach — if  it 
merely  supervises  a number  of  Colleges  it  falls  back 
into  the  place  very  much  of  the  old  London  University 
as  an  examining  body.  Now,  how  do  you  get  over 
that  difficulty  with  regard  to  your  Federal  Univer- 
sity?— Well,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the 
Professors  of  the  constituent  Colleges  University  Pro- 
fessors ? 

3653.  Elected  by  the  University  ? — Elected  by  the 
University. 
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3654.  You  would  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that  ? — 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  would  be  elected  by  the 
University  to  be  the  Professors  in  the  Colleges,  but 
that  the  University  should  take  them  as  they  are  and 
constitute  them  University  Professors,  and  teach 
through  them. 

3655.  That  is  merely  a change  of  name  and  dignity, 
not  a real  control  of  the  teaching  body? — At  present 
the  Royal  University  does  its  teaching  by  means  of 
Fellows  who  are  obliged,  in  virtue  of  being  Fellows,  to 
teach  in  Colleges  approved  by  the  University.  I do 
not  say  for  a moment  that  that  is  an  ideal  state  of 
things,  because  in  many  ways  it  is  most  objectionable, 
but  I mean  to  say  that  on  some  such  principle  I think 
it  is  conceivable"  that  the  University  might  become 
actively  a teaching  body,  which,  I think,  is  very 
desirable. 

3656.  Through  the  acceptance  of  teachers  nominated 
by  the  Colleges — that  is  what  it  would  come  to  ? — And 
controlling  these  teachers  and  their  teaching. 

3657.  But  what  I want  to  come  to  is  this — how  far 
the  autonomy  of  which  you  spoke  is  really  consistent 
with  control  of  the  teaching  body.  What  sort  of  con- 
trol would  you  give  to  the  University  of  Dublin  over 
the  teacher  in  Belfast  ?— The  same  control  as  the  Royal 
University  now  has  over  a teaching  Fellow. 

3658.  What  does  that  amount  to? — Well,  the  Royal 
University  Senate  only  appoints  a man  a Fellow  who 
is  recommended  to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  College 
in  which  he  teaches.  He  is  obliged  to  teach  there, 
and  a return  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity every  year  of  the  teaching  that  he  gives,  the 
time  he  occupies,  and  so  on. 

3659.  But  you  would  not  allow  the  University  to 
have  any  more  effective  control.  If  it  took,  to  take 
your  own  instance,  a strong  view  one  way  or  the  other 
as  to  whether  an  Arts  Degree  should  be  a necessary 
preliminary  to  giving  a man  a Medical  Degree,  would 
you  allow  it  to  give  effect  to  that  view  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  College? — Well,  the  College  would 
be  represented  on  the  Senate. 

3660.  But  if  the  Senate  opposed  any  particular  Col- 
lege would  you  allow  it,  in  a crucial  case,  to  override 
the  College? — In  the  last  resort  the  Senate  must  have 
supreme  power. 

3661.  You  would  be  prepared  for  that?— Yes,  I 
think  so.  Of  course,  there  would  be  provision  for 
Visitation  in  extreme  cases — Visitation  by  the  Crown. 

3662.  With  regard  to  the  admission  to  these  various 
Colleges,  would  you  allow  the  Universities  to  control 
the  admission  to  the  teaching  classes — admission  to 
the  rank  of  undergraduate — would  you  allow  them  to 
control  Matriculation  ? — You  mean"  the  standard  for 
Matriculation  ? 

3663.  Yes  ? — I should  think  there  ought  to  be  a uni- 
form standard  for  matriculation  all  over  the  country, 
controlled  by  the  Senate. 

3664.  You  do  not  think  the  Matriculation  at  the 
Dublin  College  would  be  any  different  from  that  at 
the  College  of  Belfast? — I do  not  think  so.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  difficulty.  The  Royal  University  at 
present  practically  governs  the  matriculation  in  all  its 
Colleges.  In  Belfast  we  simply  accept  the  results  of 
the  Royal  University  matriculation  as  satisfying  us. 

3665.  I must  say,  as  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  did,  I am 
not  advocating  any  view,  but  only  trying  to  get  the 
points.  You  do  not  think  that  any  change  in  Trinity 
College  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made  would  make 
it  a useful  member  of  such  a federation? — No ; I do 
not  think  so. 

3666.  Dr.  Jacksox. — Just  one  or  two  questions  on 
the  same  lines,  in  order  that  I may  clear  up  my  ideas. 
To  what  extent  is  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity common  at  present  ? It  is  one  examination,  is 
it  not?— Do  you  mean  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion? 

3667.  Well,  I was  thinking  of  all  the  examinations  ? 
— I should  think  so.  Of  course,  the  CoEeges  have 
Scholarships  of  their  own,  for  which  they  examine. 

3668.  Yes,  Scholarships  ?— For  which  courses  are 
set. 

3669.  But  between  the  Matriculation  Examination 
and  the  Graduation  Examination,  have  you  a half- 
way examination  ? — No. 

3670.  You  have  an  entrance  examination  and  a 
graduation  examination? — That  is  so,  and  we  have 
two  intermediate  examinations  between  matricula- 
tion and  graduation. 


3671.  That  is  what  I meant  'by  a half-way  examina- 
tion. I suppose  that  .all  the  students  take  those  ex- 
aminations in  common? — AIL 

3672.  The  subjects  are  the  same  with,  I suppose 
slight,  differences  of  course  ?— They  are  absolutely 
uniform. 

3673.  Then  your  assumption  is  that,  if  there  were 
to  be  a teaching  CoUege  added  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, the  same  thing  would  hold? — I think  so. 

3674.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  autonomy  you  do 
not  mean  that  one  College  would  be  free  to  take  a 
course  of  its  own  other  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
Royal  University  ? — I take  it  that  the  courses  of  any 
single  'College  would  require  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University. 

3675.  And  the  Senate  would  have  substantial  powers 
all  round  in  the  teaching  Colleges.  AU  the  CoEeges 
would  be  teaching  Colleges,  I suppose? — That  is  so. 

3676.  Only  there  would  be  some  students  offering 
themselves  who  did  not  belong  to  the  constituent 
CoEeges? — I presume  you  mean  students  who  did 
not  belong  to  any  CoEege. 

3677.  But  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  ? 

— WeE,  I think  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1901  was  that  the  Royal  University,  under 
the  altered  circumstances,  should  cease  altogether  to 
give  degrees  to  men  who  had  not  attended  CoEeges. 

3678.  And  you  are  accepting  that  view?— I am 
accepting  that.  I suppose  a good  deal  of  hardship 
would  be  inflicted  upon  certain  people  in  the  country 
if  aE  at  once  we  closed  that  door  to  them,  but  ulti- 
mately we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  closed,  because  I 
think  it  has  wxought  nothing  but  evil  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country. 

3679.  In  fact  I may  take  it  that  you  support  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Robertson’s  Commission?— 
Certainly. 

3680.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Have  you  many  Roman 
Catholic  students  in  Belfast  College  ? — Not  so  many  as 
we  should  like. 

3681.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  Protestant  students  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  ? — I can  give  you  in  a rough  way  the 
numbers  we  had  last  'Session.  We  had  over  400 
students  in  aE,  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  we  had  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
Roman  CathoHcs. 

3682.  You  said  the  CoEege  in  Belfast  wa6  in  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings  in  Ulster — in  point  of  fact 
it  is  reaEy  in  harmony  with  only  half  its  surround- 
ings— possibly  the  better  educated  and  the  wealthier 
half.  But  what  does  the  other  half  do’?  Do  they 
go  to  Cork  or  get  degrees  from  private  tuition?— 
Well,  I suppose  a number  get  Arts  Degrees 
through  private  tuition.  Of  course,  they  cannot  get 
Medical  Degrees  except  by  going  through  a CoEege. 

3683.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  them  migrat- 
ing to  Cork  to  get  Medical  Degrees  in  'Conk  ?— No  ; I 
do  not  think  so. 

3684.  Dr.  Coffey. — When  the  scheme  of  a single 
University  was  before  the  body  of  Professors  in 
Queen’s  CoEege,  Belfast,  wad  the  question  of  fees  in 
the  constituent  CoEeges  considered — that  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fees  in  Trinity  CoEege  to  the  other  Col- 
leges ? — It  was,  I think,  present  to  aE  onr  minds. 

3685.  And  did  you  fear  that  if  this  modification 
of  Dublin  University  were  carried  out,  the  fees  of  Tri- 
nity CoEege,  which  are  already  so  heavy,  might  be  re- 
duced, and  therefore  that  CoEege  might  attract  a very 
large  number  of  students  from  different  centres?— 
WeE,  under  that  proposed  solution  we  thought  that 
undoubtedly  one  of  two  things  would  happen — either 
the  fees  of  Trinity  College  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  something  like  the  fees  in  Belfast,  or  the  fees  in 
Belfast  raised  to  somewhat  of  the  level  of  those  of 
Trinity,  either  of  which  we  thought  for  many  reasons 
both  very  undesirable  and  very  unlikely. 

3686.  So  that  Trinity  CoEege  would  secure  the 
preponderating  influence  if  it  reduced  its  fees  ?— - Cer- 
tainly. 

3687.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Board  of 
Trinity  CoEege  was  averse  to  a reduction  of  fees — if 
they  considered  the  fees  as  at  present  arranged  a mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  teachers  in  the  CoEege, 
and  retained-  their  existing  system,  and  if  also 
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more  or  less  denominational  drift  persisted — that  is, 
the  Church  of  Ireland  student  continued  to  go  to 
Trinity  College,  the  Catholic  to  the  new  College  and 
the  Presbyterian  to  Belfast — if  that  arrangement  were 
adhered  to  would  there  be  then  any  special  advantage 
possessed  by  the  wealthy  College,  that  is  by  Trinity 
College,  in  the  new  Federal  University? — I do  not 
-exactly  understand. 

3688.  If  the  fees  were  not  changed  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  remained  as  they  are,  would  it  have  any 
special  advantage  then  ? — In  my  remarks  I was  rather 
speaking  of  the  preponderating  influence  on  the 
Senate  of  a great,  old,  wealthy  College  like  Trinity 
College  as  against  Belfast ; it  was  not  with  regard  to 
such  things  as  fees. 

3689.  Then,  another  point.  If  a reformed  Royal 
University  should  be  established  does  it  not  practically 
put  a fence  round  Dublin  University  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  separate  them  from  all  community  of  intel- 
lectual rivalry  with  the  other  University  Colleges  in 
the  country  ? — Well,  at  present  there  is  a pretty  Droad 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Royal  and  Dublin 
University,  but  not  a fence  in  any  offensive  sense. 

3690.  Yes  ? — From  time  to  time  we  have  Trinity 
College  men  as  Examiners  in  the  University,  and  we 
have  students  who  to  some  extent  take  courses  in 
Trinity  College,  and  then  go  to  the  Royal. 

3691.  What  I was  rather  thinking  of  was  this — whe- 
ther you  know  if  many  Trinity  'College  teachers  have 
passed  into  the  other  Colleges  of  the  country — into 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  other  Colleges — under  existing 
arrangements  ? — We  have  in  Belfast  Trinity  College 
men  as  teachers,  and  Trinity  ‘College  has  on  its  staff 
men  who  have  been  Professors  in  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast. 

3692.  But  have  you  many  in  Belfast  who  have  been 
teachers  in  Trinity  College  or  .who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished graduates? — Yes,  from  time  to  time  we 
have  had  them.  We  had  the  late  Professor  Purser, 
Professor  of  Mathematics ; we  have  Professor 
Fitzgerald,  Professor  of  Engineering,  and  there  have 
"been  others  from  time  to  time. 

3693.  From  your  knowledge,  do  you  think  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  on  your  staff,  is  in 
any  way  commensurate  with  the  prestige  and  position 
•of  Trinity  College? — Well,  in  Belfast  our  practice  is 
when  a Chair  falls  vacant  to  have  the  claims  and 
merits  of  all  the  candidates  fully  weighed,  and  I think 
it  is  universally  recognised  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
that  the  best  man,  in  our  judgment  at  all  events,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Crown,  gets  the  post.  A man 
is  under  no  disqualification,  certainly,  because  he 
may  happen  to  be  a graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  because  we  have  taken  such  a man  in  many 
cases  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  would  be  taken 
merely  because  he  was  a Trinity  College  man. 

3694.  But  what  I wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether 
“that  line  of  demarcation  was  operating  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  the  Trinity 
College  men  aloof  from  the  other  Colleges  of  the 
•country — that  they  do  not  seek  appointments  in  them  ? 

— But  in  many  cases  they  do.  I think,  speaking  from 
recollection,  that  for  posts  recently  vacant  in  our 
College,  we  have  had  candidates  from  Trinity  College 
over  and  over  again. 

3695.  In  case  you  had  a federal  relation  with 
Dublin  University,  would  not  one  of  its  advantages 
be  that  it  would  bring  the  Trinity  graduates  into 
closer  association  with  the  graduates  and  with  the 
staffs  of  the  other  Colleges  ? — Possibly,  to  some  extent. 

3696.  Mr.  Kelleheb. — You  said  that  if  the  Royal 
University  were  reconstituted  according  to  the  lines 
■that  you  have  sketched  for  us,  after  a time  the  Bel- 
fast Queen’s  College  would  demand  University 
powers  ? — I did  not  say  so  absolutely,  but  I expect  that 
m process  of  time  that  will  be  the  result,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool. 

3697-  -And  in  the  process  of  time  the  College  in 
Dublin  would  of  course  demand  University  powers? — 
I am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  things  in 
Dublin  and  that  part  of  the  country  as  I am  with 
regard  to  Ulster,  therefore  I do  not  know  that  I should 
speak  on  that  subject,  nor  would  any  opinion  of  mine 
upon  it  be  of  the  slightest  value,  I am  afraid. 

3698.  If  it  did  occur  that  a College,  which  would 
mainly  be  of  course  for  Roman  Catholics,  established 
in  Dublin,  did  desire  to  become  autonomous  before 
the  College  in  Belfast  was  ready  to  be  made  autono- 


mous, do  you  not  think  that  a considerable  amount  of  . i_Q!JD0K 

friction  would  arise : that  one  party  would  be  trying  

to  break  away  and  the  other  party  would  be  suing  Nov.  9, 1906. , 
for  a restitution  of  conjugal  rights?  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  in  a few  years’  time  to 
have  another  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  ? — On  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  reformed  ’ 

Royal  University,  each  constituent  College  would  be 
autonomous  from  the  first. 

3699.  But  would  not  have  the  power  of  granting 
degrees  ? — It  would  not  have  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees. 

3700.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  probably  lead  to 
friction  at  some  future  date? — Well,  one  cannot  legis- 
late for  the  future  very  far  in  advance,  I am  afraid. 

3701.  But  would  you,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
such  a danger,  be  prepared  to  accept  straight  away 
University  powers  for  Queen’s  College,  Belfast? — 

As  I have  said,  I do  not  think  that  Belfast  and  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  Queen’s  College  itself  are  yet 
ripe  for  that  solution. 

3702.  Not  even  to  avoid  future  trouble  and  the 
pains  of  this  breaking  away  process  would  they  accept 
the  larger  powers  now? — Well,  those  dangers  and 
pains  are  simply  matters  of  conjecture,  and  lie  away 
in  the  future ; I do  not  know  that  we  can  consider 
them  at  present. 

3703.  Chairman. — May  I just  put  what  I under- 
stand to  be  your  scheme  for  this  University.  You 
would  have  it  a Federal  University  in  one  sense  ; 
you  would  have,  as  I understand,  one  measure  of 
examination  for  all  the  Colleges  affiliated  to  the 
University ; after  the  men  had  matriculated  and 
become  members  of  the  various  Colleges  you 
would  give  each  College  freedom  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects ; you  would  give  to  the  University  body  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  equation  between  the  value 
of  the  different  subjects  and  maintaining  uniformity 
of  standard.  Is  that  the  kind  of  idea? — Yes,  and 
one  other  very  important  feature  shadowed  forth  by 
the  Commission  of  1901  was  that  the  University  ex- 
aminations should  in  every  case  be  conducted  by  at 
least  two  examiners,  one  of  these  two  the  teacher  of 
the  students  in  question,  and  the  other  an  extern 
Examiner.  For  example,  any  examination  of  a Bel- 
fast student  should  be  conducted  by  a Belfast  Pro- 
fessor in  conjunction  with  an  extern  Examiner. 

3704.  Lobd  Chief  Bakon. — They  would  be  Univer- 
sity examinations,  would  they  not? — Certainly. 

3705.  The  students  of  each  of  the  affiliated  Col- 
leges would  compete  with  on  another? — Certainly. 

3706.  And  University  honours  would  be  granted  at 
those  examinations? — At  the  Honours  Examinations 
—yes. 

3707.  Then  the  result  would  be  that  the  Honours 
classes  in  each  College  should  be  very  similar  to  each 
other? — As  they  are  at  present. 

3708.  I know,  but  it  should  be  so? — Oh,  yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3709.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  there  should  be 
any  University  Professors,  in  fact,  that  is  as  distin- 
guished from  College  Professors? — I do  not  see  how 
that  would  be  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

3710.  Then  the  Honours  teaching  would  not  be 
identical  in  each  College  ? — Well,  I fancy  it  would. 

At  present  in  Belfast  College  we  simply  teach  the 
Honours  courses  laid  down  by  the  Royal,  and  I do 
not  see  why  that  system  could  not  be  pursued  under 
altered  circumstances,  mutatis  mutandis. 

3711.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  systems  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — there  are  University  Lect- 
tures  as  distinguished  from  College  Lectures  in  both 
of  these  Universities  ; is  not  that  so?—That  is  so. 

3712.  And  therefore  each  student  is  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  Lectures  of  probably 
the  best  Lecturers  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  country. 

You  observe  that  that  is  a different  system  from  the 
system  that  you  propose? — Certainly,  because  I do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  students  in  Bel- 
fast to  avail  themselves  of  those  distinctly  University 
Lectures  which  would,  I presume,  be  given  in  Dublin. 

3713.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I wanted  to  bring 
out — that  is,  that  you  bring  in  the  element  of  federal- 
ism there,  and  the  effect  of  that  « to  differentiate  it 
from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  systems? — Certainly, 
to  that  extent,  but  the  same  objection  would  apply  to 
making  the  University  of  Dublin  the  supreme  Uni- 
versity. 
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3714.  Of  course  it  would  if  there  were  affiliated 
Colleges  in  Cork  and  Belfast? — Certainly. 

3715.  But  it  would  not  apply  as  between  two  Col- 
leges both  situate  in  Dublin  ? — Oh,  I daresay  not. 

3716.  Dr.  Jackson. — When  you  speak  of  external 
examiners,  I presume  you  mean  examiners  taken  from 
the  federation  but  not  from  the  particular  College  to 
which  the  student  belongs  ? — Either  that  or  absolutely 
extems. 

3717.  You  do  not  mean  necessarily  external  to  the 
federation? — Not  necessarily,  but  I presume  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be 
absolute  strangers  to  the  University  and  the  country. 

3718.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — With  regard  to  what  the 
Chief  Baron  said  as  to  Honours  Examinations,  would 
you  think  it  desirable  or  possible  to  have  the  Honour 
Examinations  the  same  for  everybody  so  as  to  have  com- 
petition between  the  students,  or  to  have  separate  ex- 
aminations for  'the  different  Colleges,  and  simply  leave 
it  to  the  External  Examiner  to  keep  the  standard  the 
same? — I think  it  would  be  necessary  for  distinctly 
University  prizes  such  as  Fellowships,  Junior  Stu- 
dentships, and  things  of  that  kind,  to  have  a joint 
examination,  probably  at  the  seat  of  the  University. 

3719.  Sir  Thomas  Raieigh. — I should  like  to  ask 
you  what  your  opinion  is  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  your  proposed  teaching  University  to 
Theology.  Would  you  exclude  Theology  altogether, 
or  would  you  admit  tire  idea  of  a University  recognis- 


ing possibly  several  Schools  of  Theology  belonging  to. 
different  Churches? — Well,  undoubtedly,  you  have 
touched  on  what  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  point 
to  settle  in  a country  like  Ireland. 

3720.  Chairman. — The  Royal  has  no  Faculty  of 
Theology? — No,  nor  has  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

3721.  "And  I think  the  Report  of  1901  did  not  pro- 
pose any  ? — It  did  not.  Of  course  I understand  that 
in  Manchester  they  have  solved  that  difficulty. 

3722.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — And  in  London?— 
And  in  London.  I had  a very  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  Principal  Hopkinson  in  Aberdeen  in  Sep- 
tember, in  which  he  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the- 
great  success  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Man- 
chester. He  told  me  it  had  surprised  himself. 

3723.  Chaibman.— I suppose  your  proposals  would 
be  to  leave  that  alone  for  the  time  being  to  see 
whether  it  would  differ  from  the  present  system?— 
That  is  so. 

3724.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — And  do  you  think, 
with  your  great  experience  that  an  institution  can 
answer  the  true  idea  of  a University  without  a 
Faculty  of  Theology  ? — I must  answer  again  that  the 
ideal  in  this  world  is  not  always  possible,  and  most 
certainly  in  Ireland  at  times  it  is  absolutely  unattain- 
able. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  assistance. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


B.  C.  A.  Windle,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  called  in  and  examined. 


B.  C.  A. 
Windlt,  Esq., 
d.sc.,  r.R.fi. 


3725.  Chairman. — I think  you  come  before  us  to 
give  evidence  respecting  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  of 
which  you  are  President? — Yes. 

3726.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  a number  of 

schemes  have  been  laid  before  us,  some  of  which  are 
more  or  less  outside  our  jurisdiction,  and  some  of 
which  are  within  it.  One  of  the  latter  class  of 
scheme  is  Lord  Dunraven’s  project,  which  involves 
the  conception  of  the  University  of  Dublin  being 
turned  into  a National  University,  the  constitution 
of  a new  College  in  Dublin  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  affiliation — the  bringing  into  relation  with  this 
new  University — of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  pro- 
posed new  College  in  Dublin,  and  the  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast Colleges.  Could  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  of  that  scheme? — Certainly.  I have  pre- 

pared a Memorandum  addressed  to  that  point — may 
I read  it  ? 

3727.  If  you  please  ? — I am  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  placing  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  as  a College  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, or  of  connecting  it  in  any  way  with  that  Uni- 
versity. Such  a solution  of  the  question  entails  the 
idea  of  a Federal  University,  to  which  I am  opposed, 
and,  moreover,  it  entails  the  idea  of  constituting  that 
Federal  University  out  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
a plan  to  which  I am  also  opposed.  I will  briefly 
state  my  reasons  for  these  conclusions,  (i.)  As  far 
as  I am  aware  nowhere  has  a Federal  University 
been  a success.  We  hear  a great  deal  of  talk  about 
a National  University.  It  is  strange  that  no  such 
project  has  ever  been  proposed  in  England  or  in 
Germany  or  in  America.  The  plan  of  a National 
University  was  tried  in  France,  where  centralization 
is  in  the  air,  and  it  was  tried  by  the  greatest  cen- 
tralizer that  ever  lived.  The  twenty-one  Universities 
which  existed  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
disappeared,  and  in  their  place  arose  the  single  Uni- 
versity of  France  with  associated  Faculties  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  What  was  the  result?  An  almost 
complete  sterilization  of  learning  and  of  national  in- 
tellectual life,  largely  responsible,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  for  the  catastrophe  of  1870.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Government  of  July,  Guizot  proposed  to 
create  a number  of  Universities  in  France  as  a remedy 
for  the  decay  of  intellectual  life,  which  he  deplored. 
Later  on  Cousin  made  a similar  effort,  and  for  si'm-lar 
reasons.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Empire, 
Guizot  tried  to  achieve  his  object,  but  his  attempt  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  and  nothing  was  done  until 
1896,  when  fifteen  independent  Universities  were 
created  in  France  out  of  the  previously  existing 
Faculties.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  of 
history  is  an  eloquent  lesson  as  to  the  inadvisability 
of  tying  places  of  higher  education  together  in  a 


Federal  University.  I next  call  your  attention  to  the- 
attempt  in  a similar  direction  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Victoria  University.  The  history  of  that  institution 
is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I need  not  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  say 
that  every  person  who  watched  its  working  was  aware 
that  it  was  carried  on  under  difficult  conditions,  that, 
grave  discontent  was  felt  by  many  connected  with  it. 
and  that,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  person  who  under- 
stood the  condition  of  affairs  ever  expected  that  it 
would  last  for  more  than  a few  years.  In  a sense,  of 
course,  thdte  is  still  a federation  between  the  Colleges 
of  the  old  Victoria  University.  I will  return  to  that  in. 
a few  moments.  The  case  of  Wales  may  be  cited  in. 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a Federal  University, 
but  the  conditions  there  are  wholly  peculiar.  The 
most  important  even  of  the  three  Colleges  does  not 
contain  a complete  Medical  School,  and  the  other  two- 
Colleges  could  not  possibly,  at  present,  stand  alone  as 
Universities,  their  range  being  too  small.  Yet  even 
in  Wales  one  hears  the  whisper  of  separation,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  before  long  Cardiff  will  declare 
for  an  independent  University,  and  no  one  doubts 
that  Cardiff  will  get  it,  for  the  Welsh  have  a knack 
of  securing  educational  advances  which  they  want.. 

I wish  we  could  learn  that  knack  in  Ireland.  Lastly, 

I turn  to  the  condition  in  Scotland.  The  Commission 
will  be  aware  that  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  which 
contained  a section  stating  that  if  a Charter  for  the 
foundation  of  a National  University  for  Scotland 
were  granted  by  the  Crown,  the  individual  tJni- 
versities  might  surrender  their  privileges  of 
examining  for  and  granting  degrees  and  be- 
come merely  Colleges  of  one  National  University. 
The  plan  has  never  been  carried  out,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  to  be.  “Fortunately,”  says  Sir  William  Tur- 
ner, “ this  section  (i.e.,  the  section  in  the  Act  of  1858)- 
never  became  operative.”  (“  The  Scottish  Universities 
and  Recent  Legislation,  1903.”)  “ If,”  says  Principal 
Laurie,  when  dealing  with  certain  proposals 
made  by  Principal  Donaldson,  “ they  are  in- 

tended to  mean  a return  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motion  of 
1858,  they  would  be  destructive  to  all  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  as  free,  self- 
governing  institutions  and  centres  of  learning  and  re- 
search.” ( University  Review,  October,  1906.)  Sir 
William  Turner  very  acutely  remarked  in  1903  that 
“ the  impending  break-up  of  tbe  Federation . of  Col- 
leges in  the  Victoria  University,  within  twenty-three 
years  of  the  conferring  of  the  Charter  of  In- 
corporation, is  a conclusive  comment  on  the 
proposed  conversion  of  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  into  Colleges  qf  a new  National 
University  for  Scotland.”  Sir  William  and  others 
have  pointed  out  that  the  present  tie  of  ordinances 
which  connects  the  Scotch  Universities  into  a kind  of 
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Federation  is  a bar  to  progress  and  a hindrance  in  the 
path  of  those  institutions.  The  Commission  will,  no 
doubt,  be  familiar  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  and  I will  not  take  up  time  by  dealing 
further  with  this  point.  I will  only  add  that  the 
whole  trend  of  educational  opinion,  all  over  the  world, 
is  dearly  and  entirely  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
.independent  Universities.  That  such  is  the  case  in 
England  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years  clearly  prove. 

I remember  the  discussions  over  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  I remember  that  it  was 
urged  that  the  oSer  to  federate  with  certain  other  Col- 
leges would  make  the  obtaining  of  a Charter  a much 
easier  business,  and  I also  well  remember  the  un- 
animous decision  that,  hard  or  easy,  we  would  stick  to 
independence,  and  be  tied  up  to  no  other  College  in  a 
Midland  University.  I entirely  agree  with  my  late 
friend,  Professor  Jebb,  who  was,  I think  it  may  be 
said,  a very  conservative  educationalist,  that  “the  mul- 
tiplication of  Universities  need  not,  in  itself,  cause 
uneasiness,  provided  that  each  new  University  is 
thoroughly  well  equipped,  is  a true  University,  and 
is  really  needed  for  the  service  of  an  adequately  large 
population.”  (Some  Aspects  of  iModem  University 
Education,  1903.)  Hence,  if  asked  whether  a place  in 
a Federation  is  the  best  thing  for  Queen’s  College, 
•Cork,  I unhesitatingly  reply  no,  'and  I claim  that  the 
College  over  which  I preside  might  easily  be  made  a 
true  and  thoroughly  well-equipped  University,  and 
that  there  is  a sufficiently  large  population  around  to 
supply  it  with  a constant  stream  of  students, 
.and,  I will  add,  of  students  most  un- 
usually well  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts. 

T am  aware  that  any  such  suggestion  lies  outside  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I shall  not  labour 
this  question,  but  proceed  to  say  that  between  the 
creation  of  a group  of  separate  Universities  and  the 
strict  form  of  Federation  which  I believe  to  be  wholly 
deadly  and  destructive,  a disaster  to  education  and  a 
disease  in  the  land  in  which  it  is  created,  there  is  a 
possible  middle  term.  Before  explaining  what  I con- 
ceive might  be  done  in  Ireland  I should  like  to  cite  two 
instances  of  a connection  between  Universities  which  I 
conceive  might  'be  helpful  and  advantageous,  instead  of 
harmful,  (i.)  Lord  Playfair  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  A-ct  setting  up  the  Scottish  University 
Commission  the  following  clause : “ To  establish, 

after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  such  later  date  as  Her 
Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  fix  as  the  time  when 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  shall  expire,  a 
General  University  Court  of  the  four  Universities, 
with  a view  of  taking  in  review  the  general  interests 
■of  the  Universities,  especially  in  regard  to  degrees 
and  examinations,  and  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to 
Her  Majesty  on  new  ordinances,  or  changes  in  exist- 
ing ordinances,  affecting  all  or  any  of  the  Universities, 
and  with  power  to  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land on  matters  connected  with  the  Universities  upon 
which  they  may  deem  it  to  he  of  importance  to  re- 
present their  views,  or  upon  subjects  which  may  be 
■specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land.”  I think  the  first  part  of  the  clause  is  too 
binding.  The  Court  ought  not  to  ‘be  obliged  to  re- 
port on  ordinances  with  which  it  was  in  agreement. 
A Court  of  Appeal  is  only  required  where  there  is 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a case,  (ii.) 
The  Colleges  of  the  former  Victoria  University  are 
bound  together  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  and  here 
7e  W an  example  of  such  a regulation  in  force, 
tor  the  Scotch  clause  has  never  been  put  into  effect. 
ine  Victoria  Clause  reads  : “ Every  statute  or  altera- 
tion of  a statute,  and  every  ordinance  or  alteration 
of  an  ordinance  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  follow- 
that  is  to  say  (a)  The  titles  of  degrees  ; (b)  The 
establishment  of  new  degrees  ; (c)  The  periods  of  re- 
sidence and  study  in  the  University  or  any  affiliated 
or  recognised  institution  required  for  degrees ; (d) 
fbe  conditions  under  which  degrees  higher  than  the 
^egree  of  Bachelor  in  any  Faculty  are  to  be  granted  ; 
W ihe  courses  for  medical  degrees  and  the  subjects 
of  examination,  shall,  before  such  statute  or  altera- 
tion of  a statute  shall  be  allowed,  and  before  such 
romance  or  alteration  of  an  ordinance  shall  become 
perative  and  have  effect,  ibe  communicated  to  the 
universities  established  in  Liverpool  and  Yorkshire, 
ana  if  Within  one  month  after  such  communication, 
obj^fclon  there  shall  have  been  givbn  by  the 
?T,  either  of  them”  then  the  matter 
must  be  considered  fay  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
ities, and  if  that  cannot  agree,  the  matter  must  go 


to  the  Privy  Council.  In  my  opinion  any  Univer-  - 

sity  or  University  College  has  no  freedom  unless  it  7 ’ 

lays  down  its  own  courses,  examines  its  own  students  jjov-  9 1906. 

and  that  the  University  confers  locally  the  degrees  "_1 

gained  by  the  local  students,  in  a word,  unless  it  is  a B.  C.  A. 
University  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  But  I have  no  Windle,  Esq 
objection  to  a supervising  body.  On  the  contrary  I n.sc.,  f.b.s. 
can  see  some  substantial  advantages  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Nor  does  such  a body  really  enslave  a 
University.  May  I cite  the  case  of  the  General 
Medical  Council?  I was  a member  of  that  body  for 
five  years  and  Chairman  of  two  of  its  Committees. 

3728.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  General  Medical 
'Council  in  England  or  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  the  General 
Medical  Council  for  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
one  single  Council  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  it 
is  a statutory  body. 

3729.  Yes,  I remember  now ; I had  forgotten  for 
the  moment  that  there  was  one  Council  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  only  one.  When 
I was  representing  upon  that  body  the  University  of 
Birmingham — which  I did  for  five  years — I was 
Chairman  of  two  Committees  of  the  Council,  so 
that  I am  quite  familiar  with  its  work  That  Council 
exercises  a supervision  over  all  bodies  granting  Medi- 
cal qualifications,  and  one  of  its  duties  is  to  see  that 
a certain  minimum  standard  of  knowledge  is  exacted 
from  all  those  entering  the  Medical  Profession.  It 
inspects  examinations  and  scrutinises  curricula  and* 
frequently  finds  fanlt  with  and  brings  about  amend- 
ment in  examinations  even  in  the  oldest  and  most 
dignified  Universities.  Yet  its  only  actual  power  is  to 
report  a recalcitrant  body  to  the  Privy  Council  Once 
only  in  nearly  fifty  years’  experience  has  it  had  to  do 
this,  and  the  body  in  question  was  not  a University. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  the  power  in  the  background 
has  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  most  beneficent 
changes  in  medical  education.  Indeed  the  knowledge 
of  that  power  has  seldom  been  the  compelling  in- 
fluence for  most  of  the  qualifying  bodies  have  been 
grateful  to  have  defects  pointed  out  and  have  been 
ready  and  willing  to  remove  them. 

3730.  What  can  the  Privy  Council  do  supposing 
there  is  a Report  made  to  it? — It  can  deprive  the  body 
in  question  of  the  power  of  granting  medical  qualifi- 
cations, in  the  last  resort;  ic  can  practically  cashier 
it.  If  we  are  to  have  a Federal  University  in  Ire- 
land, I hope  that  it  will  have  the  powers  of  supervising 
courses  of  study  and  seeing  that  they  do  not  fall  be- 
low a proper  standard ; that  it  will  have  the  power  of 
appointing  extern  Examiners  to  co-operate  with  the 
teachers  in  its  Colleges  in  examinations  for  degrees,  at 
all  stages,  and  that  it  will  have  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing a recalcitrant  College,  subject  to  an. appeal  to  the 
Visitors  of  the  University.  But  I hope  that  it  will 
have  no  further  powers  or  privileges ; that  there  will 
be  local  freedom  for  the  Colleges,  as  I have  already 
said,  to  draw  up  their  own  curricula,  conduct — with 
extern  Examiners — their  own  examinations,  and  have 
locally  conferred  the  degrees  of  the  University.  I also 
hope  that  no  inter-Collegiate  competitions — except 
in  the  athletic  field — will  be  permitted  to  take  place 
at  least  for  a number  of  years,  for  such  are  destructive 
of  true  educational  progress.  Such  being  my  views 
on  the  question  of  Federation,  I now  address  myself 
to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  advisable  that  such 
federation  should  be  carried  out  under  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  I say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
advisable.  The  following  are  my  reasons: — (i)  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  would,  I presume— I think  I may 
take  it  from  what  your  lordship  said — be  one  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  Federation. 

3731.  That  is  the  suggestion  ? — That  is  the  sugges- 
tion. I am  a graduate  of  that  college,  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a scheme  would  be  a 
crowning  disaster  for  her.  But  on  that  point  it  is 
not  my  business  to  speak.  I believe  it  would  also  be 
a disaster  for  the  other  colleges.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  if  you  are  to  bring  a group  of  colleges  together  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  on  something  like  an 
equal  footing.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  was 
no  very  great  difference  between  the  Colleges  of  the 
Victoria  University.  They  were  of  somewhat  similar 
age,  of  the  same  non-sectarian  character,  with  no 
very  different  aims,  with  some  disparity  of  funds,  it 
is  true,  but  this  scarcely  marked  enough  to  raise  jeal- 
ousies and  difficulties.  Yet  the  experiment  was  not  a 
success.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  homogeneous 
group  of  bodies  than  the  Scotch  Universities.  In  reli- 
gion, in  education,  in  every  way,  they  have  ideals 
which  are  so  similar  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  I 
examined  fcr  a number  of  years  in  two  of  them,  and 
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have,  therefore,  some  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
teachers,  and  I do  not  think  I am  wrong  in  saying 
that  they  would  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  proposal 
to  bring  all  their  institutions  into  one  National  Fede- 
ral University.  But  if  these  things  happen  in  the 
’ green  tree,  what  shall  happen  in  the  dry  ? In  Ireland 
a common  University  would  bring  together  a group 
of  colleges  differing  in  age,  in  wealth,  in  religion,  and 
in  ideals.  What  would  be  the  result  ? In  my  opinion 
such  a scheme  would  convert  the  National  University 
into  a cockpit — a cockpit,  too,  into  which  all  the  birds 
would  go  spoiling  for  a fight.  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  Commission  had  only  170  stu- 
dents. Things  are  improving  there,  and  I am  told 
that  we  shall  have  270  this  year,  which  is  a consider- 
able increase;  but  we  are  a small  body  side  by  side 
with  Trinity,  and  we  are  a poor  body,  too,  though 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  University 
education  are  constantly  and  ignorantly  declaiming 
about  our  rich  endowments.  What  chance  should  we 
have  of  ever  developing  along  our  own  lines,  or  of 
ever  calling  our  soul  our  own?  In  a strict  Federal 
University,  Cork,  at  least,  would  occupy  the  familiar 
and  un pleasing  position  of  the  toad  under  the  harrow. 
Under  the  system  which  I have  advocated  above,  it  is 
true  that  we  should  be  much  better  off,  but  even  then 
I look  forward  to  constant  friction  in  the  University 
Assembly  when  it  consists,  as  it  would,  of  colleges, 
some  of  whom,  at  least,  would  much  rather  not  have 
been  brought  together.  Now,  absence  of  friction  in 
the  working  of  the  educational  machine  is,  above  all 
tilings,  whatsis  wanted  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  and 
that  absence  is  only  to  be  gained  if  there  is  some  kind 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  combining  bodies  to  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  are  combined,  (ii.)  Any 
such  scheme  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
University,  a crime  against  which  I earnestly  protest. 
It  would  be  a parallel  to  that  other  and  even  worse 
educational  crime  by  which  the  Queen’s  University, 
which  was  doing  such  excellent  work  and  securing  for 
itself  so  high  a reputation,  was  butchered  to  meet 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment,  instead  of  being 
so  altered,  as  it  might  easily  have  been,  as  to  fit  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  Royal  University, 
in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings — and  they  are  obvious 
— has  done  a great  work  in  the  country.  It  has  4,000 
undergraduates,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  has,  I 
believe,  about  one-fourth  of  that  number.  If  either 
institution  has  the  right  to  the  name  of  a National 
University,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  to  which  it 
belongs.  And  this  statement  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
two  Universities  in  the  country  is  particularly  true 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  There  I suppose  there  are 
twenty  graduates  of  the  Queen’s  and  Royal  Universi- 
hes  lot  every  one  from  Trinity,  and,  if  the  clergy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  eliminated 
there  are  scarceiy  any  from  the  latter  University.  I 
thought  that  the  Commission  might  like  some  figures 
“j-.  V?  P01}1*’  and  1 have  taken  out  the  only  ones 
which  I could  get,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  medi- 
°f  90rk;  1Ttere  are  eighty  medical  men  in 
the  city,  and  of  these  forty-four  have  degrees;  the 
rest  have  licenses  from  different  Corporations.  Of  the 
forty-four,  thirty-nine  have  degrees  from  Queen’s  or 
Royal  University ; three  have  degrees  from  Trinity 
Coilege;  one  has  a degree  from  Cambridge;  and  one 
has  a degree  from  Glasgow.  I may  add  that  of  the 
1S  the  Present  speaker,  and  a second 
is  one  of  the  Professors  (not  in  practice  as  a medical 
afc  college.  He  is  from  Belfast.  So  that 
?ne  °f  Trinity  graduates  belongs,  strictly 
!P!aklfng'  to11the  South  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  urged 
,f  ? coUe£e  IS  to  be  placed  in  a Federal  Univer- 
Sft  7ery  “uch  matter  what  that  Univer- 

6 fcj  ft  Idl?er  from  this  view.  The  Queen’s  Colleges 
suoni6  ErZ5*  C°Uegf’  Dublin,  which  may  I 
suppose,  be  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  of  a new  Dublin 
College  acceptable  to  Catholics,  have  lived  together  for 
a number  of  years  in  the  Royal  University,  and  with 
a harmony  which  is  really  remarkable  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  I must  add  my  te=ti 
mony  to  that  of  others  as  to  the  general  wish  to  make 
concessions  and  to  act  fairly  to  all  parties  whkhTs  to 
be  found  in  the  Senate  and  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Royal  University.  Coming  back  to  Ireland  after 
many  years  absence  in  England,  I have  S Z 
mqusly  struck  with  this  state  of  affairs.  With  a lRtle 
S^S,ent+,°f  the  Robertson  Commission 

r^orted— the  Royal  University  could  be  cured  o?  its 
drfecte  and  made  a satisfactory  institution,  and  those 
who  have  lived  in  it  would  go  on  living  in  it  fo 


perfect  harmony.  This  is  a wholly  different  thino- 
from  breaking  up  one  old  institution  (Trinity  CollegeV 
and  another  comparatively  new  one  (the  Royal)  for- 
the  purpose  of  combining  a group  of  colleges,  unwil 
lmgly  yoked  together,  which  would  infallibly  have  to- 
be.  again  separated  after  perhaps  ye  are  of  strife  and  a 
time  of  deadly  injury  to  Irish  education.  The  country 
cannot  wait  while  experiments  are  made.  Trained 
intellects  are  required  for  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  political  pro- 
phets, will  be  required  in  still  greater  numbers  before 
long.  Nothing  but  a rectification  of  our  University 
system  can  provide  these  intellects  with  their  proper 
training  and  to  provide  this  rectification  and  to  do 
it  m such  a manner  that  the  educational  machine  shall 
work  with  the  least  possible  friction  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  desideratum.  I cannot  think  that  the  plan  of 
a single  Federal  University  for  Ireland  is  the  plan 
which  will  do  what  is  wanted.  1 

3732.  H I follow  jou  rightly,  your  scheme  is  rath* 
to  follow  the  lines  of  the  reformed  Royal  University 
and  to  make  the  Royal  University  the  supervisor?—! 
would  make  it  the  supervisor,  and  give  it  very  large- 


3733.  Would  you  object  to  having  the  Matriculation 
Examination  under  the  control  of  the  University  ?— 
Not  in  the  least.  That  is  probably  what  would 
happen,  and  -that  is  what  is  done  with  the  former- 
victoria  Colleges. 

3734.  Is  it  your  view  that  each  College  should  be 
allowed  after  the  Matriculation  to  enable  its  students 
to  develop  into  the  different  lines  of  study  appropriate- 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  locality?— Certainly. 

3735.  That  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  the  University 
would  be  to  see  that  there  was  equality  as  far  as 
possible,  as  between  the  standards  of  all  the  Colleges 
I suppose? — To  see,  at  any  rate,  that  a uniform  mini- 
mum standard  was  guaranteed.  With  regard  to  the 
highest  part  I do  not  know  that  the  University  should 
have  any  right  to  say  that  none  of  the  Colleges  should 
teach  in  a higher  way  than  another ; so  long  as  the- 
minimum  qualification  was  maintained  I think  the 
University  should  be  satisfied. 

3736.  Lord  Chief  Bahon.— Would  you  contemplate 
University  Honours  as  distinguished  from  College 
Honours— University  Hoinours  for  which  the  students 
of  all  the  Colleges  might  compete?— I should  prefer 
not  to  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

3737.  Sir  Thomas  Raheigh. — You  have  stated  the 
objections  to  a single  University.  I wish  to  put  to- 
you  two  points,  not  as  advocating  myself  any  par- 
ticular scheme,  but  merely  to  bring  your  objections 
within,  perhaps,  a rather  narrower  compass.  In  the 
first  place  yoii  represent  that  a-  single  University 
would  lead  to  intellectual  stagnation.  That  is  so  if' 
the  University  is  a controlling  one,  controlling  the 
curriculum  of  instruction  and  the  examination  in  each 
College,  hut  the  objection  is  much  weakened  if 
federalism  is  to  be  as  you  have  defined  it — each  Col- 
lege left  a considerable  measure  of  freedom? — I agree, 
but  the  federal  Universities  of  which  we  have  ex- 
perience— Victoria  and  ’Wales — were  controlling  bodies. 

3738.  That  is  the  kind  of  supervision  to  which  you- 
object? — To  which  I object. 

3739.  Ahother  point.  There  are  many  people  in 
Ireland  . who  would  not  like  to  contemplate  a single- 
University  as  the  final  goal,  and  who  hope  to  see 
independent  Universities  at  Belfast  and  Cork,  but 
might  not  a single  University  like  the  University  of 
France  which  you  have  mentioned,  be  extremely  use- 
ful as  a stage  in  the  transition  from  the  system  we 
have  now  to  a better  system  of  independent  Univer- 
se?6®. ^ ^le  *u-*'ur0f — I entirely  agree  with  that,  and’ 
P believe  that  would  be  the  outcome,  but  I think  it- 
would  be  very  much,  more  likely  to  come  about 
through,  the  adoption  of  the  Robertson  scheme  than 
through  a federal  scheme  fo-rmed  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  which  had  already  led  to  the  breaking 
up  of  that  old  University.  I quite  agree  that  other- 
wise it  might  be  a very  useful  stage  in  the  direction 
of  independent  Universities. 

3740.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty — and  I' am 
not  suggesting  that  you  have  exaggerated  it — of 
making  the  University  of  Dublin  the  basis  of  such  a 
scheme  of  federation  as  you  suggest.  But  could  you 
not  contemplate  Dublin  being  brought  in  just  as  it  ia 
Suppose  we  thought  that  it  was  necessary  for  the- 
sake  of  Dublin  itself,  to  make  a greater  distinction 
than  there  is  now  between  the  Governing  Body  of  the- 
College  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University,- 
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and  that  changes  of  that  sort  were  made,  do  you  not 
think  the  problem  would  then  be  very  much  sim- 
plified, and  that  it  might  be  possible — I do  not  ask 
you  to’  commit  yourself  on  the  point,  but  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  include  Dublin?— Well,  I am  afraid, 
if  vou  want  my  candid  opinion  upon  it,  that  that  is 
an' impossibility.  I do  not  think  you  could  so  alter 
an  ancient  institution  of  that  kind  without  destroying 
it. 

3741.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  un- 
satisfactory in  strengthening  and  federating  the  Uni- 
versity Colleges  of  Ireland,  forming  them  into  one 
University,  and  putting  that  University  down  close 
beside  Dublin  University  under  such  circumstances 
that  there  must  be  rivalry  between  the  two? — Well, 

I do  not  know  that  that  would  necessarily  be  a bad 
thing.  Of  course,  the  existence  of  two  Universities 
in  a city  is,  perhaps,  not  the  ideal  thing,  but  it  is 
nolt  wholly  unknown.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in 
Buda-Pesth  there  are  two  very  flourishing  Univer- 
sities, one  German  and  the  other  Czech? 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Yes,  and  I know  what  the 
results  are.  , 

3742.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— -Just  to  follow  up 
the  points  upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  has  been 
questioning  you,  I suppose  you  would  think  that  if 
the  new  College  and  Trinity  College  were  for  the 
moment  satisfactorily  put  into  one  University,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  rivalry  between  them  if  the 
new  College  were  established  in  Dublin  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ; it  is  obvious. 

3743.  And  you  do  not  think  that  that  rivalry  would 
be  accentuated  if  there  were  established  a separate 
University? — I think  it  would  be  diminished. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — That  is  all  I wanted  to 
know. 

3744.  Dr.  Jackson. — It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me 
what  the  federal  control  would  be  over  the  several 
Colleges  in  regard  to  their  curricula  and  exam- 
inations?— Do  you  mean  under  the  strict  scheme,  or 
under  the  scheme  which  I suggest? 

3745.  Under  the  scheme  which  you  sketched? — I 
should  contemplate  the  University  having  a very 
similar  control  over  those  Colleges  to  that  which  the 
General  Medical  Council  lias  over  all  medical  bodies 
now.  That  body  lias  the  power  of  examining,  and 
does  examine,  the  curricula  in  the  various  institutions 
which  are  enabled  to  give  medical  qualifications,  and 
if  it  thinks  that  in  any  instance  the  curriculum  is 
below  +he  mark,  it  can  expostulate  with  that  body, 
and,  as  I said  before,  can  in  the  last  resort  report 
that  body  to  the  Privy  Council.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  always 
by  means  of  its  expostulations  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  institution  in  question  to  th9  point  which  it  de- 
sired. 

3746.  Would  the  federal  University  itself  conduct 
the  College  examinations? — What  I would  suggest 
with  regard  to  that  is  that  the  federal  University 
should  appoint  the  external  examiner. 

3747.  The  external  examiner  being  in  some  cases 
a completely  external  examiner? — I should  say  in 
every  case. 

3748.  Not  taken  from  one  of  the  other  Colleges  of 
the  federation  ? — I beg  your  pardon.  I was  rather 
too  hasty  in  my  reply.  When  I said  in  every  case,  I 
meant  that  he  should  not  be  concerned  in  the  teaching 
of  the  particular  College,  but  I can  see  advantage  in 
his  being  taken  from  one  of  the  other  Colleges  of  the 
federation,  because  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  I should  be 
delighted  to  see,  for  instance,  an  examiner  brought 
from  Cork  to  examine  at  Belfast,  and  similarly  an 
examiner  from  Belfast  brought  to  examine  at  Cork. 

3749.  If  there  were  established  such  a University 
as  yon  contemplate,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
much  difference  in  the  curricula  of  the  different  Col- 
leges composing  the  University? — No. 

3750.  In  practice,  then,  there  would  be  a reason- 
able uniformity  of  procedure? — In  what  we  may  call 
the  standard  subjects  of  University  education,  cer- 
tainly ; but  what  I should  like  to  see,  and  why  I 
desiderate  the  independence  of  the  Colleges,  _ is  that 
each  should  develop  along  special  lines  of  its  own, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  Leeds  has  developed  a great 
dyeing  laboratory ; Birmingham,  engineering  and 
mining ; Glasgow,  shipbuilding  and  naval  architec- 
ture. Similarly,  I think  Belfast  and  Cork,  which 
are  quite  different  places,  might  develop  along  their 
own  lines  in  what  may  be  called  the  less  fundamen- 
tal subjects  of  University  education.  In  things  like 


Medicine,  Law,  and  so  on,  I do  not  anticipate  that  London 

there  would  be  any  great  difference  in  the  curriculum  

and  in  the  standard  of  examination  as  between  one  2\roc.  9 1906. 
College  and  another ; I do  not  see  why  there  should  — 1— 

be.  B.  C.  A. 

3751.  As  I understand,  while  you  think  that  the  Windle.  Esq,, 
various  Colleges  included  in  the  Royal  University  »,sc.,  f.r.s. 
would  be  able  to  work  together,  Trinity  College  and 

the  old  University  of  Dublin  would  not  so  well  har- 
monise with  them? — That  is  my  opinion. 

3752.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I suppose  you  think  the 
federal  University  proposed  by  Lord  Dunraven  would 
be  overridden  by  the  dominating  influence  of 
Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  fear ; at 
any  rate  there  would  be  a great  contest,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose,  that  a large  and  old  University 
would  gain  considerable  superiority,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  councils  of  the  proposed  new  body. 

That  is  what  was  found  in  the  Victoria  University ; 
one  of  the  difficulties  was  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Owens  College — the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  College. 

3753.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  saying  just  now  that  he 
contemplated  a time  when  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, would  become  a University,  but  that  it  would 
possibly  not  be  in  his  lifetime.  Do  you  contemplate 
a time  when  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  will  become 
a University? — Well,  we  do  contemplate  it,  cer- 
tainly ; and  I hope  to  see  my  friend,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
live  very  much  longer  than,  apparently,  he  antici- 
pates. 

3754.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  in  some 
ways  calamitous  to  the  country  to  have  the  Celtic 
population  of  Cork  segregated  from  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land in  a University  of  their  own.  Would  you  not 
rather  see  them  coming  to  a central  University  in 
Dublin,  and  living  the  academic  life  along  with  the 
other  classes  of  students  there? — Well,  I think  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to  require  a Cork  boy 
to  leave  his  own  city,  and  to  be  educated  in  Dublin  ; 
and,  moreover,  from  a financial  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  poverty  which 
exists  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  A Cork  boy,  in  many 
cases,  could  not  possibly  obtain  a University  educa- 
tion unless  the  University  was  at  his  own  door.  We 
have  had  evidence  of  the  extraordinarily  cheap  terms 
upon  which  boys  can  live  at  Cork  College,  and  in 
many  cases,  men  who  could  not  otherwise  have  risen 
beyond  the  lowest  means  of  livelihood,  have  risen  to 
very  good  positions  by  reason  of  these  cheap  educa- 
tional facilities  being  provided  close  to  their  own 
homes. 

3755.  I saw  a number  of  letters  in  the  Cork  papers 
about  that,  and  they  were  very  interesting?— I was 
spoken  to  the  other  day  by  a gentleman  who  is  now 
occupying  a very  good  position  in  Cork,  who  told  me 
that  the  only  sum  of  money  he  had  ever  paid  in 
Queen’s  College  was  the  first  £12  10s.,  when  he  came 
in  there— that  he  had  during  the  remainder  of  his 
time  supported  himself  entirely  by  Scholarships,  of 
which  we  have  a considerable  number ; and  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  now  is  one  which  he  never  could  have 
occupied  but  for  those  educational  opportunities.  He 
is  a man  of  very  high  intellectual  abilities,  and  lie  lias 
secured  for  himself  a very  important  position  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  His  friends  could  certainly  never 
have  afforded  to  send  him  to  Dublin. 

3756.  You  said  you  hoped  never  to  see  inter- 
collegiate contests  in  these  Universities:  may  I ask 
what  are  your  reasons  for  that? — Well,  because  I 
think  it  tends  too  much  to  the  coaching  up  of  clever 
boys  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  inter- 
collegiate distinctions.  I would  rather  see  a general 
average  of  good  work  in  the  place  than  see  a few 
making— for  the  credit  of  the  institution,  as  is  sup- 
posed— very  great  inter-collegiate  successes. 

3757.  I should  like  now  to  ask  you  a question  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  different  stu- 
dents in  your  College  in  Cork.  They  are  chiefly 
Catholic  students,  are  they  not? — About  75  per  (^nt-, 

I think  ; there  are  I believe,  more  Catholic  students 
in  Cork  than  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Galway  put  together. 

3758.  The  proportion  would  be  about  four  to  one  1 
Three  or  four  Catholics  to  one  Protestant. 

3759.  In  practice,  do  you  find  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  their  working  together  ?— Not  the 
slightest ; in  all  the  societies  and  clubs  they  mix  to- 
gether with  the  mosr  absolute  impartiality  and 
success. 
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3760.  Is  there  any  machinery  at  work  in  the>  Cork 
College  looking  after_  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
Catholic  students  ? — Well,  of  course,  under  our  Char- 
ter, we  have  Deans  of  Residence,  but,  as  the  Com- 
mission are  probably  aware,  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
refused  to  allow  any  Deans  of  Residence  for  Catholics 
to  be  appointed,  and,  therefore,  I am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  not  one  at  present  for  the  Catholics,  although 
all  tlie  other  denominations — and  there  are  four  or 
five  of  them — have  Deans  of  Residence.  But,  within 
the  last  year,  the  Catholic  Bishop  has  constituted  a 
Confraternity  for  Catholic  students,  which,  although 
purely  voluntary,  does,  to  a very  large  extent,  look 
after  the  Catholic  students.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  students  belong  to  this  Confraternity  ; and 
once  or  twice  a month  they  meet  in  one  of  the 
churches. 

3761.  So  that  that  Confraternity'  practically  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  a Dean  of  Residence? — Well,  it  does,  and 
it  does  not.  A Dean  of  Residence  is  supposed  to  have 
considerable  disciplinary  powers,  and  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  Charter  by  which  such  officials  were 
enabled  to  give  instruction  in  the  Colleges,  and  that 
is  held  by  many  to  have  been  intended  as  provision 
for  the  students  attending  services  and  hearing  Mass, 
but  that  has  never  been  carried  out,  so  that  what  this 
Confraternity  does  is  not  so  much  as  a Dean  of  Resi- 
dence could  do  if  there  were  one.  But,  of  course,  its 
influence  is  in  that  direction. 


3762.  You  have  so  very  few  students  in  your  Arts 
Classes  that  I wondered  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  bring  about  a larger  attendance  at  your  Arts 
Classes,  and  in  that  way  make  the  College  more 
satisfactory? — There  has  been  a very  considerable  in- 
crease this  year  in  the  Arts  Classes  ; I do  not  know 
why  it  is  so,  but  the  Arts  Classes  are  larger  now 
than  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

3763.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Could  you  suggest  any- 
thing to  make  them  more  satisfactory  ? 

3764.  Chairman —Are  we  not  going  a little  far 
afield? — I could  make  suggestions,  of  course,  if  the 
Commission  desired  me  to  do  so. 

3765.  It  is  a very  interesting  subject;  but  I am 
afraid  it  is  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Inquiry  ? 
— Very  well ; I quite  understand  that. 

3766.  Dr.  Coffey. — Have  you  many  graduates  of 
Trinity  College  on  the  teaching  staff  of  your  College  ? 
— I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  six. 
I can  tell  you  the  number  accurately,  if  you  wish. 

3767.  The  number  is  small,  I think,  anyhow  ?— The 
majority  are  not  graduates  of  Trinity  College. 

3768.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  the  case  in  the  other 
University  Colleges  outside  Trinity?— I should  think 
the  same  is  true  of  Belfast.  I am  not  quite  certain 
about  Galway. 

3769.  Supposing  a federal  system  in  Dublin  Uni- 
versity should  come  into  existence,  would  not  that 
be  one  way  in  which  the  influence  of  Trinity  College 
might  be  extended  to  the  other  University  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  and,  so  to  say,  afiord  an  oportunity  for 
graduates  of  Trinity  College  to  become  teachers  in  the 
other  Colleges  ?— I do  not  quite  follow. 

3770.  If  you  cut  ofi  Trinity  College  altogether  by 
the  foundation  of  a reformed  Royal  University  do 
you  not  think  that  what  has  happened  up  to  the  pre- 
sent will  largely  go  on— namely,  that  there  will  be 
not  much  contact  between  Trinity  College  and  the 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  country  ?— I think 
it  is  quite  possible  their  graduates  might— I think 
they  would — still  continue  to  be  appointed  in 
other  Colleges  if  they  were  suitable  candidates. 

3771.  Where  would  the  other  Colleges  get  their  stafis, 
have  you  considered  t— Well,  when  any  vacancy  occurs 
in  any  of  the  Queens  Colleges  advertisements  are  in- 
serted  in  a large  number  of  papers,  and  applications 
irom  suitable  candidates  are  invited.  Those  candi- 
dates need  not  necessarily  come  from  Ireland,  and,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  some  do  not.  In  my  College  I 
have  one  Professor  who  is  not  an  Irish  Graduate,  and 
certainty  m Belfast  and  in  Galway  there  are  some  who 

3772'  llilhtTjT  b6f  lnx  the  P?st  in  Cork  also. 

. zy.  n,gr  ■ 0De.  advantage  of  a federal  sys- 
tem in  Dublin  university  be  to  strengthen  the  Iri=h- 
tramed  teacher  m the  academic  life  of  the  country— 

&er>-  & "i°uld  k“w  another,  and 
that  might  tend,  might  it  not,  to  develop  a class  of 

T Pr°I+tSS?r!,in  of  our  Colleges  ? 

-I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  more  likely  to 


3773.  Anyway,  would  not  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Professor  be  a very  important  mat- 
ter in  the  reformed  Royal,  whether  he  was  to  come 
from  within,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Trinity,  or  from 
without,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — Trinity  is  the 
only  University  known  to  me  where  Professors  are 
usually  taken  from  within,  but  that  is  not  always  the 

3774.  Is  it  a desirable  thing  in  Ireland,  where  there 
are  very  small  opportunities  for  academic  distinction 
that  there  should  be  opportunities  for  training  Irish’- 
men  of  culture  to  hold  academic  positions  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

3775.  How  might  that  best  be  obtained — under  a sys- 
tem of  independent  Universities  or  under  a federal 
system  in  one  University  ?—!  should  say  under  a 
system  of  independent  Universities  myself. 

3776.  In  regard  to  that  question  of  independent 
Universities,  I was  not  quite  clear  in  listening  to 
your  remarks  whether  you  preferred  that  Cork  should 
be  an  independent  University,  or  that  it  should  be  a 
College  in  the  reformed  Royal  University  ?— Well,  if 
I were  given  the  choice,  I should  of  course  take  the 
independent  University. 

3777.  In  Cork  ? — In  'Cork  ; but  if  I could  not  hare 
that  I should  consider  that  the  next  best  thing  would 
be  to  be  an  autonomous  College  in  a federal  Univer- 
sity of  the  type  I have  outlined. 

3778.  Do  you  see  no  advantage  in  a federal  Col- 
lege in  a provincial  town  getting  degrees  from  a cen- 
tral body  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I suffered  for  years, 
if  I may  say  so,  from  that  system  when  we  in 
Birmingham  had  nowhere  to  go  but  the  University 
of  London  ; and  I saw  the  difference  which  took  place 
amongst  the  teachers,  to  whom  it  was  a change 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  when  we  got  our  independence 
in  Birmingham.  My  experience  is  wholly  to  the  con- 
trary of  what  you  suggest. 

3779.  I do  not  know  that  the  analogy  of  Birming- 
ham applies  here,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Graduates 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  have  had  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  their  degrees  from  a central  body,  whether  the 
Royal  or  Queen’s  University,  and  if  you  now  have  an 
independent  University  in  Cork,  and  abandon  a prac- 
tice which  up  to  the  present  has  done  them  no  harm, 
at  least  as  regards  the  title  of  the  degree — is  it  not 
rather  a plunge  in  the  dark  ? — But  I think  it  has  done 
harm 

3780.  In  what  way  ? — Well,  I think  it  has  entirely 
destroyed  any  initiative  in  Cork  ; there  there  is  no 
consideration  about  the  courses ; they  are  laid  down 
by  the  Royal  University  ; we  have  simply  to  follow, 
and  to  do  what  we  are  told.  Of  course  I,  as  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  can  exercise  my  in- 
fluence there,  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Professors,  they 
are  simply  like  driven  sheep — they  have  got  to  teach 
what  they  are  put  to  teach  by  the  Royal  University. 

3781.  But  Belfast  does  not  seem  to  object  to  the  de- 
gree ? — I am  not  responsible  for  Belfast ; I am  only 
giving  my  own  views. 

3782.  One  last  point — as  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Cork  might  be  drawn. 
Would  not  they  be  largely  limited  to  the  county  of 
Cork  ? — We  get  them  from  all  over  Munster. 

3783.  I noticed  from  your  figures  that  you  get  about 
ten  per  cent,  outside  Cork  from  other  counties  of 
Munster  ?— I think  this  year  it  is  rather  more  ; the 
great  majority  are  from  Cork,  but  of  course  Cork  is  a 
very  large  county,  and  there  is  a considerable  popula- 
tion both  in  .and  immediately  around  Cork.  I have 
not  the  figures  before  me,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
who  I believe  is  to  follow  me,  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
supply  them.  Speaking  roughly,  however,  I should 
say  that  in  and  immediately  around  Cork  there  are  not 
far  short  of  half  a million  inhabitants — I mean  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Cork. 

3784.  Mr.  Keleeher. — About  what  has  been  said  as 
to  the  Colleges  in  the  Royal  University,  we  were  told 
ftat  it  is  an  ideal  not  yet  ready  for  realisation  that 
Belfast  should  have  University  powers  ; and  it  is  your 
ideal  that  Cork  should  have  University  powers — in 
the  near  future  more  preferably.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  stated  that  if  a College  for  Catholics  were  foun- 
ded in  the  Royal  University  and  established  in  Dublin 
it  would  be  a mere  makeshift,  and  that  ultimately  it 
would  develop  into  a University  of  its  own. 
Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  new  Royal  Univer- 
sity should  have  to  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to 
the  breaking-up  processes,  which  would  be  necessary 
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when  those  Colleges  felt  themselves  prepared  to  accept 
full  University  powers  ?— Well,  of  course,  that  is  a 
very  important  question.  I think  I should  put  it 
in  this  way — finality  is  undoubtedly  to  be  desired,  so 
far  as  we  can  have  finality  in  University  affairs  ; if 
vou  cannot  have  that  I would  prefer  to  have  such  a 
system  as  was  on  the  road  to  a final  settlement.  I 
think  the  Royal  University  scheme  of  the  Robertson 
Commission  is  a scheme  which  is  on  the  way  to  a final 
settlement ; I do  not  think  the  other  is.  Of  course,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  the  final  settlement  made  at  once 
if  ft  is  possible.  I suppose  that  is  impossible,  but  if 
not,  I should  prefer  to  see  it  done  at  once. 

3785.  But  the  Robertson  Commission  scheme  will  be 
only  a makeshift  ?—' Well,  a makeshift  is  hardly  a 
term  I should  like  to  use  for  it  ; I should  say  it  would 
be  a very  exoellent  scheme  for  a time  ; but  how  long 
that  time  might  be  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

3786.  In  the  near  future  you  look  forward  to  the 
breaking-up  process  beginning  and  'becoming  com- 
pleted, and  Cork  and  Belfast  having  their  own  Uni- 
versities ?— Well,  I would  say  I should  hope  it  would 
be  in  the  near  future. 

3787.  And  the  College  of  Dublin  would  become  a 
University  ?— I think  by  that  time  things  would  be 
ripe  for  union  in  Dublin. 

3788.  .But  if  things  were  not  ripe  for  union  the  Col- 
lege would  become  a University,  and  Dublin  would 
then  be  in  the  same  position  as  Buda-Pesth— there 
would  be  two  Universities  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

3789.  Have  you  looked  at  this  Irish  University  ques- 
tion from  this  point  of  view— that  there  are  mixed  up 
with  the  agitation  for  increased  facilities  for  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  religious,  political,  and 
social  questions  ? — 'Clearly. 

3790.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  settle  this 
question  by  providing  separately  for  each  of  those 
difficulties.  For  example,  a great  number  of  people 
who  do  not  go  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  do  not  go  on 
account  of  the  fees  ? — Yes. 

3791.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  with  your  great- 
experience  of  Universities,  desirable  to  have  a Uni- 
versity at,  say,  Dublin  with  one  scale  of  fees,  and  a 
University,  say,  in  Cork  or  elsewhere,  with  a lower 


scale  of  fees,  to  which  students  from  all  parts  of  Ire-  Londox 

land  who  so  desired  could  go  for  the  cheaper  living  

that  is  to  be  had  in  Cork? — I see  no  objection  to  2Vor.  9,  I90G. 

that.  A great  many  students  do  not  go  to  Oxford  or  

Cambridge  in  England,  but  go  to  the  more  local  Uni-  B.  C.  A. 
versities,  which  naturally  are  cheaper  in  every  way.  ‘Windle,  Esq., 

3792.  If  a College  for  Catholics  were  founded  in  use.,  f.r.s. 
Dublin  with  a lower  scale  of  fees  than  the  fees  of 
Trinity  College,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  College  itself— do  you 

think  it  would  lead  to  friction  ? — In  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  College  ? 

3793.  Yes — that  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  different 
from  the  fees  in  Trinity  College  ? — I do  not  know  that 
it  would  necessarily  lead  to  friction  ; of  course,  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  perhaps,  having  two  Colleges  in  one 
city  with  different  fees. 

3794.  It  would  imply  social  differences,  which  are 
undesirable  in  one  city  1 — Yes ; I agree  that  it  would 
do  that. 

3795.  I pass  from  that.  You  suggested  that  there  is 

S:eat  exaggeration  as  to  the  endowments  of  the 
ueen’s  Colleges — can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  Arts  endowment  of  Queen’s  College, 

Cork  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  that,  because  certain  Professors  who  are 
included  in  the  Aits  Faculty  there  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  teaching  medical  students,  and  when  one  sees 
letters  in  the  papers  saying  that  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  are  devoted  to  Arts,  it  is  never  taken  into 
account  that  part  of  the  money  goes  to  the  Professors 
of  Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  so  on,  who  devote 
a great  deal  more  time  to  teaching  medical  students 
than  Arts  students.  It  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
entangle them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  figures. 

Then,  again,  you  must  remember  that  the  other  Pro- 
fessors of  Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  and  Eng- 
lish teach  for  the  First  Arts  Examination  which 
Medical  students  must  take,  so  that  I do  not  think  it 
is  possible,  to  say  what  amount  of  money  goes  to  the 
pure  Arts  Faculty. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  called  m and 

examined.  A.  Anderson. 


3796.  Chairman. — You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
come  before  us  in  your  character  as  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway? — Yes. 

3797.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  a number  of 
schemes  have  been  laid  before  us  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  these  pro- 
pose a federation  consisting  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, itself,  a new  College  constituted  in  Dublin  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Belfast 
and  Cork — that  they  should  all  be  federated,  and  that 
Galway  should  be  turned  into  an  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion. That  is  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Dunraven.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  opinion  on  that 
question? — I have  made  out  a statement;  may  I read 
it? 

3798.  If  you  please?— Galway  College,  like  the  other 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  was  established  to  meet 
a want,  generally  felt,  of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  institutions,  based  on  comprehensive  and  tole- 
rant principles.  Even  if  the  historical  associations 
of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  such  as  to  hinder  it 
from  supplying  this  want,  the  expense  of  residence 
debarred  a large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges.  From  the 
beginning  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  has  been  the  professorial  one,  and, 
in  this  respect,  Galway  College  differs  widely  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  the  professorial  and 
tutorial  systems  are  combined.  All  students  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  are  obliged  to  attend  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  Professors  in 
the  courses  prescribed  for  their  Faculty  and  Standing. 
This  compulsory  attendance  on  lectures  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  it  is  well  known  that  excellent 
results  have  followed  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in 
Galway  as  well  as  in  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges.  To 
unite  in  any  way  in  the  same  University  two  colleges 
of  so  different  types  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Queen’s  College,”  Galway,  would,  I submit,  be  profit- 
able to  neither.  Galway  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
its  educational  work  in  the  way  which  has  proved  so 


successful  in  the  past.  If  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  Esq., si  a., 
brought  into  organic  connection  with  Dublin  Univer-  ,LLD- 
sity,  there  would  still  remain  the  obstacle  to  their 
advancement — the  disapproval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy ; and  I believe  that  unless  Dublin  Univer- 
sity were  made  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics  by  es- 
tablishing in  it  a separate  college  for  Catholics — a 
solution  of  the  Irish  University  Question  which  seems 
highly  objectionable — the  inclusion  of  Galway  College 
in  the  Dublin  University  would  intensify  rather  than 
diminish  this  disapproval.  In  Galway  the  percentage 
of  Roman  Catholic  students  has  always  been  much 
higher  than  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  fact, 
nearly  half  of  the  Galway  students  are  Catholics. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  curtailing  the  supply  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  by  doing  anything  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  augmenting  the  antagonism  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  ? Though  a small  college,  Galway  has  an 
attractiveness  and  an  individuality  which  it  would 
probably  lose  altogether  if  it  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — a result 
which  would  certainly  not  tend  to  increase  its  educa- 
tional efficiency.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  no  doubt, 
needs  to  be  reformed,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  needed 
reforms  are  internal;  and  as  to  what  these  reforms 
should  be  I make  no  suggestion,  as  I am  not  a graduate 
of  Dublin  University.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be 
properly  equipped  and  endowed  and  made  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Galway  College  has  never  had  a chance 
of  developing.  Very  few  outside  its  own  professors 
and  students  have  taken  any  interest  in  its  welfare. 

It  has  not  been  supported  by  successive  Governments, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  all  representations  as 
to  the  necessity  for  increased  endowment  have  been 
uniformly  ignored.  If  I may  be  permitted  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  University  Question,  I would  say 
that  Trinity  College  should  have  no  other  college 
tacked  on  to  it,  but  should  continue  to  be  the  only 
College  in  Dublin  University ; that  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges should  receive  a large  measure  of  autonomy,  and 
be  properly  equipped  and  endowed,  so  as  to  give  them 
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a chance  of  developing ; that  a new  college  adequately 
equipped  and  endowed  should  be  established  in  Dublin 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  these 
four  should  be,  in  common  possibly  with  others,  con- 
stituent Colleges  of  the  Royal  University.  There  would 
then,  as  now,  be  two  Universities  in  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  time  Belfast  College  might  be  granted  a 
University  Charter,  and  perhaps  also  the  Catholic 
College  in  Dublin.  The  other  colleges  would  then 
remain  colleges  of  the  Royal  University.  There  would 
then  be  four  Universities  in  Ireland — not  too  many, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Scotland  has  at  present  four, 
and  England  more  than  twice  that  number.  These 
remarks  are  a summary  of  the  views  I intended  to  put 
before  the  Commission. 

3799.  You  are  aware  in  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
Lord  Dunraven  the  suggestion  was  that  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  was  to  be  converted  into  an  Agricultural 
College  and  a Technical  College  for  Connaught.  I 
gather  that  does  not  meet  your  views? — No.  I think 
the  important  thing  for  Galway  or  any  other  college 
is  the  study  of  Science  and  Literature.  That  should 
be  the  basis  of  all  education  in  any  University  College, 
but  in  Galway  we  are  quite  prepared,  provided  we  can 
get  funds  from  the  Government,  to  put  forward  any 
scheme  that  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  or  any  other  applied  science  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  in  fact,  to  adapt-  the  College  to  the 
needs  of  the  West  of  Ireland:  but  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Science  and  Literature  should  not  fce 
given  up.  We  can  do  very  good  work,  the  highest 
class  of  work,  in  Galway,  we  have  done  it  in  the  past, 
and  the  only  drawback  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  that  work  is  want  of  men  and  funds. 

3800.  How  many  students  have  you  now  in  your 
College  ?— Last  year  there  were  112. 

3801.  Have  you  female  students  as  well  as  men  ? — 
Yes,  seventeen  females. 

3802.  Of  course  you  have  studied,  no  doubt,  the 
Report  of  the  last  Commission  and  their  recommenda- 
tions for  the  reform  of  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes ; 

I gave  evidence  before  that  Commission. 

3803.  And  if  I follow  rightly  what  you  think  of  the 
present  state  of  circumstances,  you  consider  that  the 
most  practical  course  would  be  to  follow  out  the 
reforms  of  the  Royal  University  suggested  by  that 
Report,  and  allow  the  colleges  to  remain  affiliated  for 
a time?— For  a time,  and  then  experience  would  show 
whether  in  the  future  they  were  deserving  of  being  re- 
cognised as  separate  Universities. 

3804.  That,  "you  think,  would  be  premature? — I 
think  so. 

3805.  You  think  that  scheme  is  the  better  scheme, 
whether  it  should  prove  ultimately  to  be  permanent 
or  merely  a stepping-stone  to  something  else? — I 
think  so. 

3806.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — You  have  told  us  the 
number  of  your  students : can  you  tell  us,  roughly, 
the  amount  of  income  from  public  money  which  your 
College  has? — £7,000 — that  includes  salaries  of  Pro- 
fessors, Scholarships,  and  prizes,  and  payment  of 
officers.  In  addition  to  this  sum  there  is  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,600. 

3807.  Your  buildings,  which  I have  seen  and  ad- 
mired, are  equal  to  the  reception  of  a much  larger 
number  of  students  than  you  have?— Yes;  that  is 
quite  true,  but  I would  not  like  to  see  myself  more 
than  200  or  300  students,  because  it  would  increase 
the  work  of  the  Professors  immensely;  I could  not 
cope  with  my  own  work.  I have  heard  it  stated  that 
we  might  have  600  students,  but  I think  that  is  too 
high  a number  ; two  or  three  hundred,  I think,  would 
be  sufficient  for  Galway  with  the  present  staff. 

3808.  You  would  not  mind  admitting  this,  that  de- 
velopment and  the  increased  endowments  you  have 
spoken  of  is  a thing  you  cannot  expect  to  get  unless 
you  can  show  a ceitain  prospect  of  a considerable  in- 
crease in  number? — Yes,  I admit  that. 

3809.  I say  that  in  quite  a friendly  spirit? — Yes, 
and  I should  like  to  state  that  what  hinders  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  is  the  objection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  Roman  Catholic 
students  going  to  Galway ; and  another  reason  is  the 
backward  state  of  education  in  the  provinces — the 
want  of  secondary  schools.  I think  those  two  things 
must  be  put  right  before  we  can  expect  a large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  in  Galway. 

3810.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — What  proportion 
of  your  students  are  reading  for  degrees  in  the  Roval 


University  ?— They  are  all  reading  for  degrees  in  the 
Royal  University. 

3811.  And  they  have  all  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3812.  Would  not  you  admit  a student  to  the  Col- 
lege who  had  not  passed  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion ? — We  have  at  present  two  of  that  kind ; we  do 
admit  them,  but  we  do  not  get  many,  because  the  great 
object  is  to  get  a degree  in  the  Royal  University. 

3813.  Do  the  majority  of  them  go  in  for  Arts  or 
Science?— We  mean  by  “Arts”  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. 

3814.  I mean  for  literary  or  scientific  degrees?— 
The  numbers  are  about  equal. 

3815.  Dr.  Jackson. — You  are  thoroughly  content 
with  the  Royal  University  as  an  examining  body?— 
Well,  I do  not  think  I can  say  that ; I think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  it  were  converted  into  a teaching 
University,  giving  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  a large 
measure  of  autonomy  in  the  way  of  making  provision 
for  conducting  its  examinations  by  its  own  Professors 
— up  to  a certain  examination,  say  the  B.A.  degree. 

3816.  What  sort  of  measure  of  autonomy  would  you 
think  necessary  for  the  individual  colleges,  supposing 
a teaching  college  should  be  added  to  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity in  the  way  suggested  in  Lord  Robertson’s 
Report? — Well,  at  present  we  are  to  a large  extent 
part  of  Dublin  Castle — an  off -shoot  of  Dublin  Castle; 
and  I think  in  the  case  of  Galway — I am  speaking  for 
Galway — the  Governing  Body  might  be  increased,  and 
in  addition  to  its  present  Council,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors, we  might  have  representatives  from  the  diffe- 
rent counties,  chosen  by  the  County  Councils,  and 
perhaps  other  representatives.  That  would  be  with 
a view  to  making  the  College  more  popular  in  the 
West  of  Ireland. 

3817.  Y'es,  but  I was  thinking  of  autonomy  in  mat- 
ters of  examination.  I thought  you  were  in- 
sisting upon  the  importance  of  the  independence  of 
the  colleges  in  the  examination  of  the  students? — Yes. 

3818.  You  do  not  contemplate,  then,  an  examination 
by  the  Royal  University  as  such,  but  rather  examina- 
tions by  each  of  the  constituent  colleges? — Up  to  a 
certain  point  I would  have  all  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Professors  of  the  Colleges.  For  instance, 
taking  Arts,  Profess  irs  in  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
might  examine  for  the  first  examination  in  Arts  and 
the  second  examination  in  Arts ; but  the  Degree  Ex- 
amination in  Arts  might  be  conducted  by  the  Galway 
Professors  together  with  Professors  from  other  colleges. 
That  would  be  the  University  examination. 

3819.  The  nomination  of  the  examiners  resting  with 
the  University? — With  the  University. 

3820.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — You  agree  practically 
with  the  Report  of  the  Robertson.  Commission,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I do. 

3821.  You  would  like  to  see  that  carried  into  execu- 
tion?— I would. 

3822.  Are  there  any  changes  in  that  Report  which 
yon  would  like  to  see  made? — I have  not  the  entire 
Report  before  my  mind  at  present. 

3823.  In  general  terms  you  sympathise  with  that 
Report? — I sympathise  with  it. 

3824.  And  no  alterations  in  its  recommendations 
suggest  themselves  to  you  at  present? — No. 

3825.  Do  you  draw  many  of  your  students  from  the 
Province  of  Connaught? — Last  year  we  had  112  stu- 
dents altogether,  of  which  fifty-five  came  from  the 
Province  of  Connaught. 

3826.  And  the  bulk  of  the  others  came  from  Ulster, 
I suppose  1 — Thirty-five  came  from  Ulster  and  the  rest 
from  Leinster  and  Munster. 

3827.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  attract  more  students  from  the  province  in 
which  your  college  is  situated  ? — I have  answered  that 
already,  I think. 

3828.  It  is  practically  a Roman  Catholic  province? 
— Yes. 

3829.  You  have  said  you  wished  to  have  the  college 
better  endowed  and  made  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  “ more  acceptable  to 
the  people”? — In  order  that  we  might,  if  it  could 
be  done  in  any  way,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  so  as  to  lessen  their  disapproval 
of  the  College. 

3830.  I thought  possibly  you  meant  more  acceptable 
by  something  you  yourselves  could  do  inside  the  col- 
lege?— No.  I do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 
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After  a short  adjournment. 


London. 


The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Babeeit,  j.p.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  called  in  and  examined. 


Nov.  9,  1906. 


3831.  Chaibmah. — You  have  been  good  enough  to 
come  here  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  Cork  Col- 
lege to  a possible  scheme  relating  to  Trinity  College, 
a College  to  be  established  in  Dublin  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Queen’s  College  in  Cork  and  Belfast,  in 
one  University.  We  should  like  to  know  your  views 
upon  that  subject? — Did  I understand  you  to  say  to 
be  established  for  Roman  Catholics  ? 

3832.  You  have  seen  Lord  Dunraven’s  suggestions, 

I daresay?— I do  not  "flunk  so. 

3833.  I will  read  to  you  the  material  part  oif  the 
suggestion  for  that  scheme.  It  is  this:  that  there 
should  be  established  within  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin three  additional  residential  Colleges,  of  which 
one  shall  be  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  second, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  the  third,  a new  College 
suitably  equipped  to  be  established  in  Dublin — that 
is  intended  to  be  one  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Roman  Catholics— and  that  will  make  with  Trinity 
College,  four.  Then  it  is  suggested  that  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  should  be  converted  into  an  agri- 
cultural College  and  technical  institute  for  Connaught. 
That  is  the  scheme  before  us  which  involves  the 
question  of  Cork,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  it? — If  you  remove  the  Cork  College 
to  any  place,  you  might  put  that  College  in  London, 
as  far  as  its  value  is  concerned. 

3834.  It  is  not  proposed  to  remove  Cork  College, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  part  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  ? — Then  I say  that  it  would  be  useless  to  us 
in  Cork,  just  as  useless  as  if  it  were  in  Manchester 
or  Edinburgh.  It  would  be  quite  useless. 

3835.  It  would  not  meet  with  your  approval? — No, 
and  it  would  not  meet  our  wants  in  the  least. 

3836.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Memorandum  which,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  read 
to  us? — Yes.  The  claim  of  Cork  is  for  a University 
of  its  own,  and  this  claim  has  been  most  clearly  and 
distinctly  formulated  by  the  local  authorities,  both 
City  and  County  Councils  having  called  for  it,  being 
supported  in  their  demand  by  other  popularly  elected 
bodies,  Waterford,  Mallow,  etc.  I know  that  there 
is  not  any  who  would  like  the  University  to  be  estab- 
lished anywhere  but  in  Cork. 

3837.  We  have  no  power  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a separate  University  in  Cork.  The 
only  question  is  how  far  any  affiliation  with  another 
University  would  be  accepted? — A University  is  de- 
sired in  order  that  the  local  "wishes  should  be  carried 
out  and  local  needs  satisfied,  which  can  never  be  done 
by  a College  tied  tightly  up  with  others  in  a Federal 
University.  An  autonomous  College  might  d#  what 
is  wanted,  but  it  must  be  absolutely  autonomous  to 
achieve  this  end,  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  why  not  make 
a University  of  it  at  once  in  Cork?  A University  or 
autonomous  College  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  district  and  in  part  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  district,  would,  attract  a large  number 
of  students  and  would  receive  pecuniary  assistance 
from  local  sources.  As  far  as  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  concerned,  it  has  never  touched  the  Catho- 
lics of  Munster — who  are  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
population — in  any  way,  nor  have  they  the  slightest 
interest  in  it  nor  desire  to  become  connected  with  it. 
That  I can  vouch  for.  If  the  choice  was  given  them 
and  if  it  was  certain  that  Cork  could  not  at  present 
have  a University  of  its  own,  the  people  who  under- 
stand the  matter  at  all  would  rather  have  a College  in 
the  Royal  University  than  one  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  since  there ‘are  fifty  Royal  University  stu- 
dents from  Munster  for  eveTy  one  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  scores  of  Queen’s  and  Royal  Graduates 
where  there  are  ones  of  Triuity  Graduates.  In  a few 
years’  time,  when  the  students  now  passing  through 
the  Royal  University  have  graduated,  the  Graduates 
from  Trinity  College  will  be  quite  a negligible  num- 
ber as  compared  with  them.  The  idea  of  telling  us 
that  you  axe  providing  for  the  population  off  Munster 
by  affiliating  it  with  Dublin  College  we  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  making  no  provison  at  all  for  the  people 
of  Munster,  none  whatever,  and  we  shall  make  no 
use  off  it. 

3838.  As  between  the  two  you  greatly  prefer  asso- 
ciation with  the  Royal  University  than  association 


with  Trinity?— I do  not  want  the  other  unless  I have  Hou Joseph 
one  for  Cork.  Barrett,  j.p. 

3839.  What  you  have  just  read  to  us  expresses  a 
preference,  does  it  not? — Well,  it  would  be  that.  But 
what  is  a man  in  Cork  to  do  with  his  sons? 

3840.  I am  sure  I cannot  tell . you  ? — I will  tell  you 
what  I had  to  do  with  my  son,  if  it  will  be  any  in- 
formation to  you.  I had  a son  who  was  on  the  literary 
staff  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  and  had  a very  good 
salary.  He  is  now  a barrister  in  Dublin.  He  wanted 
to  take  out  a degree,  but  he  could  ~hot  afford  the  time, 
as  he  was  employed  in  Cork.  There  was  a vacancy  then 
ou  the  Freeman,  or  a branch  of  the  Freeman,  the 
Telegraph,  in  Dublin,  when  Alderman  Hooper  died, 
and  a friend,  who  was  a barrister,  wrote  tot  him  at 
Cork  and  said  “ If  you  come  now,  Bill,  we  have  a 
position ; we  have  the  digs  all  ready  for  you.”  Those 
are  the  terms  of  his  letter.  My  son  had  to  leave 
Cork  and  go  to  big  city  like  Dublin,  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  he  has  never  slept  under  my  roof,  except 
when  down  on  a visit-.  I say  that  my  case  is  the 
case  of  every  parent  in  Munster.  If  he  had  been  able 
to  go  to  the  Queen’s  College  at  Cork  he  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  father’s 
roof.  I need  not  tell  you  what  influence  a well- 
governed  house  lias  on  a boy  that  is  growing  up.  It 
is  quite  different  from  going  into  lodgings  in  a big 
city  where  one  may  succeed  and  ten  go  under,  as  I 
know  right  well.  It  is  a very  serioius  thing  for  Mun- 
ster to  be  without  such  a thing  as  this,  and  they  must 
consider  it  very  serious.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  able  to  get  £5,000  from  the  Technical  Grant  in 
England.  They  were  complaining  about  it  when  I 
was  visiting  the  Technical  Schools.  He  was  able  to 
get  £5,000  from  the  Technical  Grant  for  the  up-lceep 
of  the  new  University  of  Birmingham.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  there,  certainly  Cork  or  Munster 
ought  to  have  one  as  well.  If  you  are  giving  three 
shillings  away,  you  might  as  well  give  a shilling  to 
each  of  three  men  as  give  three  shillings  to  one  and 
tell  him  to  divide  Jt. 

3841.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  get  that  five  thousand 
pounds? — I am  not  interested  in  it  because  it  is 
English  money. 

3842.  Lokd  CiiiEr  Babox. — Of  course  you  are 
anxious  that  the  Cork  people  should  be  educated  in  a 
College  in  the  city  of  Cork? — Yes. 

3843.  Where  they  could  dwell  with  their  own  rela- 
tives ? — Yes. 

3844.  And  acquire  such  a degree  there  as  would 
enable  them  afterwards  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  as 
your  son  has  been? — Yes. 

3845.  There  is  a Queen’s  College  there,  as  we  all 
know,  and  we  all  know  that-  it  is  not  resorted  to  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Roman  Catholics.  Is  not  that  so? — That 


is  so. 

3846.  Supposing  there  was  a College  there  arranged 
upon  such  principles  as  would  be  acceptable  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  the  Hierarchy,  are  not  you  of 
opinion  that  there  are  a large  number  of  persons  in 
the  city  of  Cork  who  would  resort  to  that  College  but 
who  now  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

3847.  And  also  a large  number  of  students  living 
in  the  provinces  of  Munster  generally? — Yes. 

3848.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
a College  could  be  established  in  Cork  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Hier- 
archy?— I consider  it  would. 

3849.  But  if  a College  were  established  in  Cork  that 
was  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  it  make 
any  great  matter  to!  the  students  whether  the  body 
that  gave  them  their  degrees  was  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, having  its  seat  in  Dublin,  or  the  University 
of  Dublin,  also  having  its  seat  in  Dublin? — 
I think  they  would  much  prefer  a place  that  might 
not  at  present  be  looked  upon  as  important  as  regards 
a degree  as  the  degree  of  either  of  the  other  bodies  now 
existing,  but  which  if  it  were  established  'n  Cork 
certainly  in  ten  or  twenty  years  would  be  looked  upon 
with,  perhaps,  as  much  importance  as  if  it  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Royal  or  Trinity. 

3850.  Take  me  as  not  differing  from  you  at  all  in 
that.  I quite  appreciate  your  desire  that  your  Univer- 
sity should  be  a University  in  Cork? — That  is  so. 
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3851.  But  that  is  a matter  that  depends  on  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Now,  just  assume  for  a 
moment  that  the  present  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far  as  that.  I want  to  see  the  alter- 
natives that  are  left.  Supposing  that  the  Cork  Col- 
lege, as  distinct  from  the  University,  were  made  ac- 
ceptable to  Roman  Catholics,  would  it  make  any 
difference  to  you  whether  the  degree  that  students 
would  get  at  that  College  was  one  from  the  Royal 
University  of  Dublin  or  from  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin?— Ve  in  Cork,  let  me  tell  you,  will  just  keep  as 
clear  of  either  of  the 'Universities  as  we  are  at  present. 
It  will  remain  in  the  same  way  unless  we  get  some- 
thing of  our  own  in  Cork.  With  regard  to  the  Catho- 
lic University,  I received  a post  card  from  a com- 
mittee that  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  card  was  headed  “ Higher  Education 
for  Catholics.”  When  I went  into  the  rooms,  I said 
to  the  Secretary,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee, 
“I  object  to  the  heading  of  this  post  card.”  He 
asked  me  why.  I said,  “ You  have  headed  it 
“Higher  Education  for  Catholics,'’  but  our  object  is 
higher  education  for  all,  and  it  should  have  been  so 
stated.”  He  said,  “ That  is  only  a private  circular,” 
and  I said,  “ You  should  have  no  private  circulars. 
It  could  not  be  private  since  I got  it  through  the 
post."  That  is  our  object:  higher  education  for  alL 

3852.  I quite  understand.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  can  give  me  any  information  on  this  point.  If 
there  were  a College  or  teaching  establishment  in 
Cork,  that  would  be  accessible  to  Catholics,  would  you 
be  able  to  form  any  estimate  of  how  many  students 
would  avail  themselves  of  it?— I should  not  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  how  many  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

3853.  There  would  be  a large  number  of  them,  at  all 
events?— It  would  be  governed  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  district,  and  in  part  by  the  representatives  of 
the  district,  that  is,  by  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 


3854.  You  are  assuming  now  that  the  Corporation 
had  a member  as  its  representative  on  the  Governing 
Body,  but  I am  asking  you  something  different.  You 
are  not  able  to  give  me  any  estimate  of  the  number 
ot  people  who  would  avail  themselves  of  that  College. 
Would  you  be  able  to  say  there  would  be  a large 
number?— les,  I venture  to  say  there  would  be  a large 
number,  because  it  would  be  a great  deal  easier  for  a 
young  man  to  come  sixty  miles  from  Limerick  into 
Lork,  than  to  go  from  Limerick  into  Dublin,  which 
would  be  over  a hundred  and  five  miles. 

3855.  Are  there  not  a number  of  people  in  and  about 

Cork  that  do  not  receive  any  University  education  ? 

A great  number  of  them  could  not  afford  to  so 
W -c/f  of  mj  *°n'  he  need 

have  left  the  city  at  all  if  he  could  have  gone  to  the 
College  He  might  have  continued  his  literary  work 
on  the  Examiner  and  attended  to  his  college  work  at 
the  same  time. 

3856.  And  there  is  more  talent,  I believe  in  the 

than  in  those  of  any  other 
jS?  ^ do  not  travel  outside  Mun- 

ster that  is  their  opinion. 

■D^,  Jackson.— In  the  last  paragraph  but  two 
you  say,  that  as  far  as  the  University  of  Dublin  is 
concerned  it  has  never  touched  the  Catholics  of  Mun- 
ster, who  are  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
a^  way.  Is  that  meant  to  be  a statement  about 
raxmt . times,  or  does  it  go  back  to  the  period  when 
Catholics  generally  frequented  Trinity  College  Dub- 
lin? I think  it  is  with  regard  to  present  conditions. 

3858  Then  in  fact  when  you  say  never,  you  mean 

never  of  recent  years? — Yes.  J 

3859  You  are  not  thinking  of  a period  some  years 
ago  when  Catholics  resorted  to  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin?— When  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to. 

3860.  In  fact  it  is  really,  I suppose,  because  the 

Hierarchy  rather  forbid  attendance  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ?— I do  not.  I think  that  word  is  rather 
strong.  They  are  discouraged;  I would  not  say  they 
are  forbidden.  J J 

3861.  I beg  your  pardon:  because  the  Hierarchy 
discourage  attendance  at  Trinity  College?— I may  teU 

ft*  if  ttej  had  forbidden,  my  %m  TO“d  not 
*°  Tin*  i»  There  I rat  to  save 


3862.  If  the  Hierarchy  were  to  cease  to  discourses 
attendance  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  do  you  not 
think  there  would  be  some  change  in  your  statistics?— 
I think  the  people  of  Munster  will  take  very  little 
heed  now  of  what  they  say  about  that.  They  are  in 
favour  of  this  scheme,  I know, , otr  one  or  two  of  them 
I know  are  in  favour  of  this  mixed  body  governing  a 
University  or  College  in  Cork,  and  knowing  that  I 
know  that  it  would  attract  an  immense  amount’  o! 
students  from  the  different  parts  of  Munster  to  Cork 
But  if  they  will  not  come  round  at  the  present  time 
and  every  time  and  tell  everybody  they  ought  to  eo 
to  Trinity  and  be  educated  at  Trinity  or  at  the  Royal 
University,  the  boy  will  not  go.  In  the  first  pW 
lie  is  not  able  to  go,  because  his  parents  cannot  afford 
the  money  to  send  him  there.  A poor  young  man 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  his  fare  up  and  yet  he  could 
become  a very  clever  fellow  if  he  had  the  University 
at  his  door.  Unless  he  was  able  to  walk  to  it  and 
make  his  living  on  the  road  there  is  no  means  of  his 
getting  to  Dublin. 


3863.  I should  like  you  to  explain,  your  last  para- 
graph but  one.  You  say  that  if  the  choice  were  given 
them,  and  if  it  were  certain  that  Cork  could  not  at 
present,  have  a University  of  its  own,  the  people 
who  understand  the  matter  at  all  would  rather  have 
a College  in  the  Royal  University  than  one  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Then  you  go  on  to  give  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Why 
should  they,  in  the  future,  have  so  decidedly  a prefer- 
ence for  a College  in  the  Royal  University  over  one 
m the  University  of  Dublin?— I must  give  the  same 
answer  to  that,  that  we  have  no  more  particular  fancy 
foir  one  than  the  other  as  far  as  Munster  is  concerned. 

3864.  But  that  the  statistics  of  the  past  indicate 
what  the  line  would  be  in  the  future?— It  is  very 
hard  to  say  what  would  happen  in  the  future,  but  as 
far  as  the  University  of  Dublin  is  concerned,  it  has 
never  touched  the  Catholics  of  Munster,  who  are 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population,  nor  have  they  the 
slightest  interest  in  it,  nor  desire  to  become  connected 
with  it. 

3865.  They  know  nothing  about  it?— They  do  not 
want  to  know  anything  about  it. 


3866.  Could  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  know  anything  about  it?— It  is  no  use  my 
going  back  and  telling  a man  with  18-s.  a week  that 
London  is  a very  fine  place  and  that  he  ought  to  go 
over  and  look  at  ft.  He  will  say,  “ Will  you  supply 
me  with  the  funds  to  get  there  ? 

3867.  It  is  too  far  away  ? — And  too  expensive  to  get 
there.  The  parents  in  Munster  are  not  able  to  keep 
their  sons  there,  pay  their  fees  and  pay  for  their  up- 
keep. But  if  there  was  one  to  which  they  could  walk 
it  would  be  another  matter.  Another  thing  is  that 
the  popple  around  Lmerick,  Waterford,  Mallow,  and 
all  those  places,  have  more  confidence  in  sending  their 
boys  into  Cork  than  in  sending  them  to  Dublin. 

3868.  Then,  in  fact,  the  College  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity which  you  are  thinking  of  is  the  College  at 
Cork  m the  Royal  University,  and  not  a College  at 
Dublin  in  the  Royal  University  ?— If  it  is  to  be  a Col- 
!ege  at  all.  We  are  quite  opposed  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  As  I said  before,  if  the  Government  want 
to  settle  this  question  and  not  have  any  more  agitation 
about  it  because  it  will  be  agitated  and  kept  agitated 
— tney  must  do  something  for  Cork  ; and  I think  Gal- 
way deserves  something  at  their  hands  and  Belfast 
deserves  something  at  their  hands.  They  are  not  to 
be  driven  all  up  to  Dublin,  making  one  big  shop  of  it 
in  Dublin,  and  neglecting  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mow  can  you  expect  them  to  be  satisfied  ? 

3869.  I think  I had  misunderstood  your  last  para- 
graph but  one.  I thought  you  were  expressing  a pre- 
ference for  a College  in  the  Royal  University  as 
against  a College  in  the  University  of  Dublin  at 
Dublin ; whereas  I now  understand  that  you  are 
simply  affirming  your  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
College  at  Cork  as  against  any  College? — As  against 
any  College,  that  is  so. 

• j ' Houglas  Hyde. — Yon  said  something  that 

interested  me  very  much.  You  seem  to  think  that  if 
yon  had  a satisfactory  College  in  Cork  and  some  muni- 
cipal  representation  upon  it,  that  the  ratepayers 
wouMbe  disposed  to  assist  it  out  of  the  rates.  Did  I 
unders*Mid  you  correctly  when  you  said  that  ? — Yes. 

3871.  Do  you  really  think  that  if  the  College  of 
Cork  was  made  such  as  the  people  of  Munster  would 
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like  it  to  'be,  the  citizens  of  Munster  would  assist  it 
out  of  the  rates,  that  you  in  Cork,  your  own  muni- 
cipal body,  would  assist  it  ? — From  the  unanimity 
with  which  these  two  resolutions  were  passed  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  Corporation  of 
Cork  would  be  willing  to  put  themselves  under  a rate. 
Before  I left  Cork  I saw  on  an  agenda  paper  of  the 
County  Council  that  they  were  to  pass  a resolution  to 
that  effect,  so  that  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, when  he  is  here  before  you,  will  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  as  regards  the  county  as  well  as  the  city. 
We  regard  it  of  such  importance  that  both  bodies 
would  be  willing. 

3872.  Would  you  be  still  willing  to  assist  the  College 
out  of  local  funds  supposing  it  was  made  satisfactory 
to  you,  but  was  still  kept  in  the  Royal  University  ? — 
If  it  is  kept  in  Cork  we  would  be  satisfied  if  it  was 
kept  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Munster.  I 
can  say  that  the  two  bodies  would  be  willing.  But 
if  it  is  put  anywhere  else  we  should  not — not  a penny. 

3873.  Supposing  that  the  College  was  still  kept  in 
Cork,  but  that  instead  of  being  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity as  one  of  the  four  Colleges  that  are  in  it  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  in  what  we  might  call  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, including  Trinity  College,  Belfast,  Galway,  a 
new  College,  and  Cork,  would  you  still  be  willing  to 
support  it  out  of  rates  ? Keep  it  in  Cork,  but  let  it  be 
one  of  the  five  others  all  embodied  in  one  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, the  College  being  still  kept  in  Cork  as  at  pre- 
sent ? — You  know  very  well  that  what  would  suit  a 
Cork  College  would  not  suit  a Dublin"  one  unless  a 
Cork  College  was  free. 

3874. 1 mean  that  the  College  would  remain  in  Cork, 
and  you  could  send  your  boys  to  it  as  before,  but  it 
would  be  one  of  five  Colleges  in  Dublin  University  ? — 
But  they  would  give  independent  degrees. 

3875.  If  your  College  was  made  autonomous  would 
you  then  support  it  ? — I could  not  say  that  unless  you 
give  us  a free  hand  in  Cork. 

3876.  I mean  to  give  you  a free  hand,  but  it  would 
be  one  of  five  Colleges  in  the  Dublin  University.  You 
practically  could  do  what  you  like? — We  wish  to  have 
something  we  can  call  our  own. 

3877.  Dr.  Coffey. — Do  you  know  whether  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  at  present  draws  many  students  from 
the  other  counties  of  Munster  outside  Cork  ? — Unless 
it  is  the  Medical  School. 

3878.  Dr.  Windle’s  Report  shows  a percentage  of 
other  Munster  men,  excluding  Cork  men,  as  10  per 
rent.  ? — Dr.  Windle  would  be  a better  authority  on 
that  than  I would  be. 

3879.  Supposing  you  had  an  independent  Univer- 
sity giving  degrees  in  Cork  might  we  take  it  for  cer- 
tain that  the  'Cork  students  would  like  to  have  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  Cork  1 — I daresay  they 
would. 

3880.  As  distinct  from  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land degree  or  the  University  of  Dublin  degree  ? — 
Yes. 

3881.  Do  you  think  that  will  appeal  to  the  Lime- 
rick men  or  the  Tipperary  men?  Might  not  they 
prefer  the  University  with  the  bigger  title  ? — It  is 
strange  that  the  Limerick  people  passed  a strong  re- 
solution in  favour  of  Cork,  and  so  did  the  people  of 
Waterford  and  the  people  of  Mallow. 

3882.  What  is  your  own  opinion  of  the  average  Uni- 
versity-going student  from  Limerick — would  he  take 
a degree  from  the  central  body  in  Dublin  or  a provin- 
cial body  in  Cork  ? — I said  before  that  the  Cork  degree 
might  not  be  looked  upon  with  too  much  favour  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  ; but  .after  that  it  would 
be  getting  more  favourable.  You  must  begin  some- 
where. 

3883.  Yes  ; but  supposing  you  had  to  work  on  with 
=tn  autonomous  College  in  Cork,  and  not  a University 
would  Limerick  men  have  the  same  objection  to  stay- 
ing in  Cork  ? — A man  would  be  much  more  anxious  to 
send_  his  boy  to  Cork  than  to  Dublin.  Dublin  is  not 
considered  a very  nice  city. 

3884.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  at  present  the  Lime- 
rick men  go  to  Dublin  ? — That  is  so,  but  they  would 
rather  go  to  Cork. 

3885.  Why  do  they  not  go  to  Cork?  You  have  250 
students  in  the  College  ? — If  he  was  going  into  the 
Law  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  Dublin  again. 

3886.  The  Law  is  a special  case  depending  on  the 
Bar,  on  the  .arrangements  for  calling  to  the  Bar,  but 
far  getting  a B.A.  Degree  or  a Medical  Degree  or  an 
Engineering  Degree,  why  should  not  he  go  to  Cork  at 
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present  ? — There  are  a number  of  places  round  the 
City  of  Cork,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  twenty  miles  London. 
round  the  city,  from  whence  young  men  come  in,  and  tf0v.  9 1906. 
they  would  be  very  anxious,  much  more  anxious  to  go  ’ .. 
to  Cork  than  to  go  anywhere  else.  The  Right 

3887.  I quite  appreciate  that  for  Cork  men  ? — Hon.  Joseph 
They  would  be  much  more  anxious,  and  their  parents  Barrett,  j.p. 
are  very  anxious,  too.  I know  a young  man  in  Cork 

who  was  getting  an  appointment  in  Dublin  after  pas- 
sing an  examination,  but  his  mother  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  to  Dublin.  She  said  he  would  lose  his  soul 
there.  I give  that  as  a fact.  She  said  it  was  such  a 
big  city. 

3888.  Mr.  Kellehes. — You  suggested,  I think,  that 
the  number  of  students  from  Cork  who  can  afford  to  go 
to  live  in  Dublin  and  pursue  a University  career  is 
very  small  ? — Yes. 

3889.  If  a College  for  Catholics  was  founded  in  Dub- 
lin it  is  suggested  there  is  a danger  that  pressure  may 
he  put  on  the  people  from  Munster  to  induce  them  to 
go  to  that  College  in  Dublin  in  order  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  that  College  by  means  of  your  great  Southern 
ability.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  the  South  would 
resist  such  pressure  ? — Certainly. 

3890.  So  that  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
students  who  are  likely  to  attend  a College  in  Dublin 
would  be  fallacious  if  it  counted  on  a large  number  of 
Catholics  from  Munster  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

3891.  Do  you  think  that  Cork  is  a city  in  which  a 
man  from  any  part  of  Ireland  might  be  glad  to  live  ? 

— I do  not  think  he  could  get  into  a safer  city  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a very  large  world.  He  can  be  out 
at  any  time  of  night  walking  in  the  oily. 

3892.  Do  you  think  it  is  a most  suitable  place  for  a 
great  democratic  University  ? — For  the  people  of 
Munster. 

3893.  And  if  the  University  question  was  settled  in 
such  .a  way  that  Trinity  College  was  made  acceptable 
to  Roman  Catholics  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  was 
freely  availed  of  by  those  who  can  afford  its  high  fees, 
do  you  think  that  Cork  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  a great  University  with  a lower  scale  of 
fees  ? — It  is  very  natural. 

3894.  The  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  have  any- 
thing else  to  ask  you  ? — Do  you  wish  to  ask  me  any- 
thing about  the  population  of  the  city  ? 

3895.  The  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  need 
trouble  you  unless  you  have  anything  else  to  add  1 — I 
have  here  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  assented 
to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  in 
Cork,  which  I will  put  in. 

The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  by 
the  Chairman:  — 

“ The  Committee  which  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  University  education  in 
Alunster  has  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions.— (1.)  That  it  is  essential  that  a place 
of  University  education  for  Munster  should  be 
provided  in  Cork.  (2.)  That  such  an  institu- 

tion should  be  placed  on  such  a footing  as  to  make 
it  fully  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  persons  resident  in 
Munster.  (3.)  That  for  this  purpose  it  is  imperative, 
whatever  the  position  the  institution  may  occupy 
with  regard  to  the  University  institutions  of  the 
country,  that  the  Governing  Body,  which  now  is  of  a 
purely  academic  character,  should  be  reconstructed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  bring  about  the  inclusion  of  per- 
sons representative  of  the  province  in  that  Governing 
Body,  so  as  to  bring  the  College  into  touch  with  the 
different  localities.  (4.)  That  the  result  just  indicated 
as  desirable  would  be  brought  about  by  a scheme  of 
Government  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the  Robert- 
son Commission,  or  by  a scheme  of  the  same  kind  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  placing  of  the  government  of  the 
College  in  the  hands  of  a composite  Board,  partly  con- 
sisting of  the  President  and  some  of  the  Professors, 
partly  of  other  persons  chosen  to  represent  the  public 
of  the  province — in  other  words,  a body  similar  to 
those  which  now  govern  the  newer  English  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges,  and  appointed  in  a similar  mannir. 

(5.)  That  in  order  that  the  College  may  develop  along 
the  lines  desired  by  the  people  of  Munster,  it  is  es- 
sential that  it  should  possess  a large  measure  of  free- 
dom. (6.)  That  this  freedom  might  best  be  secured 
by  the  creation  of  an  independent  University  for 
Munster.  (7.)  That  if  this  be  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  imite  the  Col- 
lege with  other  Colleges  in  a single  University,  it  iv 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  Colleges  should 
have  the  largest  amount  of  autonomy,  and  that  each 
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London.  should,  subject  to  the  control  and  revision  of  the  Uni-  Alderman  Kelleher  ('Catholic)  ; Dr.  P.  J.  Creme® 

' ' versity,  manage  its  own  affairs,  draw  up  its  own  cur-  (Catholic)  ; Alderman  J.  C.  Forde  (Catholic!  • 

Nov.  9,  1906.  riculum,  conduct  ite  own  examinations,  and  confer  Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  j.p.  (Catholic)  ; J.  n 
— locally  its  own  degrees.  Names  of  gentlemen  who  as-  M'Namara,  Esq.  (Catholic)  ; Michael  Murphy  Esq  ’ 

The  Right  sented  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Com-  Solicitor  (Catholic)  ; F.  W.  M ‘Carthy,  Esq.,’  Town 

Hon.  Joseph  mittee  re  satisfactory  facilities  for  University  educa-  Clerk  (Catholic)  ; Eugene  Callanan,  Esq.,  Secretary 

Barrett,  j.p.  tion  in  Munster  : — ‘Right  Hon.  Joseph  Barrett,  Lord  Cork  County  Council  (Catholic)  ; Dr.  E.  Magnet- 

Mayor  of  Cork  (Catholic)  ; William  M'Donald,  Esq.,  c.c.  (Catholic);  J.  M.  Bourke,  b.l.,  m.  and  c c’ 

Chairman,  Cork  County  Council  (Catholic)  ; Sir  T.  (Catholic)  ; E.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  m.  and  c.c 
C.  O’Brien,  Bart.  (Catholic)  ; Sir  Edward  Fitz-  (Catholic)  ; J.  O’Mahony,  m.  and  c.c.  (Catholic)  • V 

gerald,  Bart.  (Catholic)  ; Montifort  Longfield,  Esq.,  Healv,  m.  and  c.c.  (Catholic) ; C.  Callaghan,  m.  and 

High  Sheriff,  County  of  Cork  (Protestant)  ; R.  c.c.  (Catholic). 

Latchford,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  County  of  Kerry  (Pro-  3896.  They  are  all  educated  Catholics  or  Protes- 
testant)  ; Maurice  Healy,  Esq.,  Solicitor  (Catholic)  ; tants  ? — Yes.  William  M'Donald  is  Chairman  of  the 
Alderman  H.  Dale,  j.p.  (Protestant)  ; W.  H.  Gill,  County  Council. 

Esq.  (Protestant)  ; R.  U.  F.  Townsend.  Esq.,  j.p.  3897.  That  document  represents  the  views,  you 
(Protestant)  ; George  Crosbie,  Esq.,  b.l.,  Editor  Cork  think,  of  Munster  ? — Yes. 

Examiner  (Catholic)  ; Councillor  Lane  (Catholic)  ; 

Councillor  Curtis  (Catholic)  ; Councillor  Horgan  The  witness  withdrew. 

(Catholic)  ; Councillor  A.  Roche,  m.p.  (Catholic)  ; 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th,  1906, 

AT  10.45  o’clock,  A.M., 

Afc  tlie  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d..  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.1. ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H. 
Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.litt.,  m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Denis  J. 
Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a..  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  T.  T.  Gray,  m.a.,  s.s.t.c.d.,  Senior  Dean  and  Catechist,,  called  in  and  examined 

3898.  Chairman. — Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  deserving  men.  I did  not  want  to  reduce  the  fees  for  Londok. 
come  before  ns,  being  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Txi-  charitable  purposes — that  is,  to  bring  np  men  to  Tri-  .. 

nity,  and  I suppose  having  a very  long  experience  of  nity  College  to  whom  it  would  be  practically  an  in-  v' 

life  in  that  College  1 — I entered  in  1850,  I got  jury,  in  regard  to  their  future  careers,  to  be  lifted  out  Key  T 

Scholarship  in  1852,  I got  Fellowship  in  1862,  I was  of  their  present  position,  whereas  perhaps  they  would  T.  Gray,  H.i 

eo-opted  on  the  Board  in  1898,  and  I have  been  a mem-  succeed  better  in  mercantile  life,  or  other  life,  than  s.f.t.o.d! 

ber  of  it  since,  so  that  I have  been  more  than  forty-  going  into  profeesions  or  into  the  various  lines  of  life 

fonr  years  now  a Fellow.  men  do  go  to  after  passing  through  a University.  I 

3899.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  ns  with  did  not  sacoeed  to  my  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of 
a paper*  which  is  addressed  to  the  subject  generally  Exhibitions. 

of  fees? — Yes.  3005.  That  is  to  say,  you  did  not  convince  your 

3900.  I think  you  have  explained  with  regard  to  the  brother  members  of  the  Board  ? — With  regard  to  (he 

probable  operation  of  the  diminution  of  the  fees.  other  members  of  the  Board  I anticipated  that  I would 

Would  you  like  to  say  anything , on  that  in  addition  have  got  a good  deal  of  support,  but  one  or  two  men 

to  what  you  have  already  written  ? — I would  wish  to  whom  I most  depended  upon  were  most  opposed  to 

say  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  fees  in  the  me.  That  sometimes  happens  in  life,  no  doubt  I do 

College  and  the  establishment  of  exhibitions,  in  order  not  care  to  mention  names,  but  perhaps  you  would  be 

to  heln  students  of  limited  means — and  I need  hardly  surprised  if  I did.  However,  not  only  did  I point  out 

add  that  in  Ireland  the  great  majority  are  men  of  the  number  of  Exhibitions  and  the  amount  it  would 

limited  means.  I have  often  thought  the  matter  over,  cost  the  College,  but  I also  pointed  out  the  sources 

and  during  July  two  years  ago,  during  the  vacation,  from  which  the  funds  would  come.  I thought  there 

I thought  I should  put  my  ideas  on  paper.  I did  so,  was  no  use  in  making  the  proposition  unless  I could 

and  printed  it,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  Board  finance  it,  and  I took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we 

and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  had  this  paper  when  had  recently  come  into  possession,  the  long  lease  hav- 

the  Michaelmas  term  opened  upon  the  10th  October.  . ing  run  out,  of  a considerable  portion  of  onr  city  pro- 

3901.  That  paper,  I suppose,  was  on  the  lines  of  perty. 

the  paper  you  have  been  good  enough  to  submit  to  us  ? 3006.  Westland  Row  ? — The  Westland  Row  pro- 

— The  paper  that  I have  called  a Memorandum  is  the  perty,  and,  a few  years  before,  Brunswick  street.  I 
identical  paper.  * do  not  know  whether,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  you  are  f ami- 

3002.  That  contains  the  calculations  of  what  you  liar  enough  with  the  geography  of  the  city  to  bo  able 
think  would  be  the*probable  result  ? — The  loss  to  the  to  follow  me.  It  goes  round  the  College. 

College  by  reducing  the  fees,  and  the  great  number  of  3007.  We  need  not,  I think,  go  into  the  details  of 
extra  students  that  it  would  take  to  recoup  both  the  the  scheme,  because  that  would  not  be  within  our  com- 

Oista-communis,  or  common  chest,  and  the  tutors,  itha  petence,  but  one  of  the  mo«t  serious  questions  seems 

two  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  fees.  to  me  to  be  whether,  even  if  you  have  got  the  money, 

3903.  In  your  view  would  the  reduction  of  fee6  in-  you  have  got  the  students  ? — Well,  I think  we  would 

crease  the  number  of  entries  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in-  get  the  students,  and  I think  in  another  paper  I can 

crease  the  funds  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  show  you  how  we  shall  get  them.  They  are  to  ibe  had 

loss,  and  practically  there  would  be  a certainty  of  in-  in  Ireland — a good  many  at  any  rate — at  least  as 
crease.  many  as  would  fulfil  my  expectations. 

3904.  It  all  depends  upon  the  question  whether  3908.  We  have  had  Professor  Mahaffy  before  us, 

there  would  be  a sufficient  supply  to  flow  in  if  you  who,  as  you  know,  is  the  Senior  Lecturer,  and  who 

lowered  the  fees  1 — 'Certainly.  My  first  proposal  was  has  had  a great  experience  of  the  College ; and  we  find 

to  establish  Exhibitions,  and  I may  remark  that  the  that  he  takes  the  view  that  the  formation  of  these  Ex- 
Exhibitions  are  very  small  Exhibitions — £20  a year  hibitions  would  not  be  likely  to  increase  the  number 
and  £15  a year.  This  was  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  of  students,  and  therefore  that  the  result  would  be  a 
reducing  the  half-yearly  fees  throughout  out  course,  sheer  loss.  I daresay  you  have  discussed  it  with 
merely  to  reduce  the  entrance  fee ; but  in  order  that  him  ? — Yes.  He  was  my  opponent  at  the  Board.  The 
you  should  not  indiscriminately  reduce  the  fees,  I moment  yon  mentioned  his  name  I concluded  that  you 
wanted  to  establish  a number  of  small  Exhibitions,  were  -aware,  perhaps,  of  that  fact. 

and  this  would  pick  out  the  deserving  men  who  would  3909.  I was  not,  but  I was  aware  that  he  was  inte- 
come  to  Trinity  College,  and  enable  them  practically  rested  in  the  matter,  and  I put  the  question  to  him, 
to  pass  through  at  no  expense.  They  are  half-yearly  and  he  presented  us  with  a paper  in  which  he  dealt 
fees— eight  gnineas  each  half-year,  that  is,  sixteen  with  the  question.  What  he  pointed  out  was  that  the 
guineas  ; and  the  highest  Exhibition  I proposed  to  experiment  had  been  made  with  regard  to  certain  Ex- 
eefcablish  was  £20  a year  and  also  a number  at  £15  hibitions  which  had  been  offered  by  Sir  John  Nutting, 
a year,  and  by  establishing  a considerable  number  of  and  which  he  said  -had  not  attracted  any  considerable 
them  I thought  I would  be  doing  a good  service  to  the  number  of  persons  of  any  other  class  than  those  who 

2 h 

• See  page  845. 
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would  have  come  without  the  Exhibitions  ? — I can  left  all  other  educational  institutions  in  Ireland  in  a 
give  reasons  for  that,  too.  I may  say  that  though  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  hence  a unique 
I succeeded  only  to  a small  degree,  it  was  my  action  opportunity  is  offered  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin 4 to 


that  induced  Sir  John  Nutting  to  give  his  Exhibitions. 
3910.  So  far  you  were  very  successful  ? — My  scheme, 


step  forward  and  take  the  lead,  an  opportunity  which 
it  should  lose  no  time  in  seizing  and  turning  to  the 


in  the  form  which  it  passed  the  Board,  was  published  best  advantage.”  I then  touoh  upon  what  will  be  the 

on  the  14th  December,  and  on  the  19th  December  we  core  of  the  matter  to  a great  degree — “ The  ban  of  the 

got  Sir  John  Nutting’s  offer  ; he  stated  that-,  seeing  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  too,  is  losing  its  force."  I 

that  the  Board  were  anxious  to  help  men  of  limited  was  considered  rather  premature  in  making  that  state- 


means,  he  would  not  hold  back,  and  would  give  us 
£5,000.  Therefore  indirectly  I may  claim  tire  credit, 


ment,  but  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation 
through  the  country.  There  is  no  man  in  the  College 


if  any  credit  is  due,  of  getting  Sir  John  Nutt-ing’6  Ex-  who  knows  the  country  as  well  as  I do.  I belong  to 
hibitions.  one  of  the  central  counties,  County  Westmeath,  which 

3911.  I congratulate  you  on  your  success  ?— Well,  it  at  one  time  fiad  a very  bad  character,  and  was  looked 
is  partly  successful,  to  be  sure.  I made  my  calcula-  uP°n  as  one  of  the  most  wicked  counties  in  the  West 

tions  in  1904,  in  which  yeaT,  as  the  figures  show,  the  °f  Ireland,  and  I have  had  dealings  with  all  sorts  of 
entrances  went  up  to  the  11th  of  June,  1904,  and  at  people,  from  the  highest  gentry  down  to  farmers  and 


tli at  time  the  averages  were  not  so  very  large  ; but 
since  that  we  have  recovered  a good  deal,  and  I gave 


so  on,  and  all  these  men,  who  I thought  would  never 
care  to  read  a letter  of  mine  or  a letter  of  any  man 


you  the  numbers  of  the  entrances  ; but  the  entrances  connected  witli  College  matters,  had  read  a letter  of 


ending  June,  1905,  were  266,  and  for  June  13th,  1906, 


the  papers  at  the  beginning  of 


they  were  249,  so  that  so  far  it  was  bearing  out  my  1904,  m which  I stood  out  stoutly  m opposition  to  the 

anticipation.  Of  course,,  in  regard  to  entrances  in  scheme  that  Mr.  Wyndham  brought  forward.  Men 

Trinity  College  we  oscillate  up  and  down,  and  there  whom  I never  thought  of  as  having  turned  their  at- 

is  nothing  hits  us  so  hard  as  a war.  Whenever  there  tention  m the  smallest  degree  to  the  'matter  have  come 

is  a war  (I  suppose  you  know  enough  of  Irishmen  to  UP  to  ,me>  and  said  “ Mr.  Gray,  I read  a letter  of 

know  that  they  like  to  get  into  a fight)  it  is  impos-  yours  in  the  paper.”  “ What  in  tire  world  have  you 

sible  to  keep  students  in  Trinity  College.  *0  do  with  Trinity  College  ?”  I would  say.  “ Well,” 

xoio  t? • n xv  “e  answer  would  be,  “I  saw  your  name  to  it,  and  I 

3912.  Lobd  Chief  B aeon.  Especially  when  the  read  it,  and  I quite  agree  with  every  word  of  it  ” The 
fight  .s  ior  then  otmtiy  h-Well.  whether  the  fight  chirf  ^r0„  ^thapsS«,d  that  letter,  - end  he  .5 

IS.  You  know  very  well  that  among  others,  and  the  +i,Q+  ;+  „„  ’ , , " 

most  melancholy  cane,  mas  the  son  of  yon i old  eol-  looked  upon  as  , eery  w.cked  letter, 


most  melancholy  case,  was  the  son  of  your  old  col- 
league, who  was  killed.  I suppose  I need  hardly  go 
any  further  into  the  matter  of  the  Exhibitions. 


L3.  Chairman. — I think  i 


n or  your  ora  col-  a V€Xy  vi0ien£  letter.  I stated  my  opinions  in  a way 
, ln  'which  there  was  no  misunderstanding  them.  My 

he  Exhibitions.  letter  was  an  answer  to  .a  letter  which  appeared  over 

have  gathered  from  the  name  of  “ Dunraven.”  I went  on  thus.  I said — 


your  paper  what  your  scheme  is  ? — Then  my  other  “The  youth  of  the  country  are  determined  to  have 

proposal  was  to  reduce  the  entrance  fee.  I knew  the  best,  and  only  the  best,  University  education  that 

that  I was  treading  on  delicate  ground  when  1 med-  Ireland  can  give,  and  this  is  to  be  got  in  Trinity  Col- 

dled  with  finance — that  is,  when  my  meddling  inter-  i®Se  alone.”  I then  went  into  other  matters,  and  in 

fered  either  with  the  receipts  of  the  common  chest  or  the  next  paragraph  I said — “ There  is  much  more  in 

with  the  receipts  of  the  tutors,  and  therefore  I tenta-  a11  this  than  the  mere  patching  up  of  the  Irish  Uni- 

tively  put  forward  my  scheme.  I proposed  first  to  re-  versity  question.  The  necessity  of  uniting  and  com- 

duce  our  entrance  fee.  I gave  the  figures  there  of  the  bining  all  creeds  and  sects  of  Irishmen  was  never  more 

total  cost  to  a student  from  the  day  he  entered  until  pressing  than  it  is  at  present.  Be  the  destiny  of  Ire 

he  got  his  Testimonium,  and  the  total  cost  was  £83  'and  what  it  may,  the  factors  shaping  the  course  of 

4s.  0 d.  It  is  stated  there,  and  also  the  proportion  of  future  events  are,  and  will  be,  mainly  within  the  con- 

that  £83  4s.  0 d.  that  went  to  the  Cista-communis  and  13:01  °f  Irishmen  themselves.  A reduced  franchise,  a 

the  proportion  of  it  that  went  to  the  tutors.  Each  Local  Government  Act  which  has  placed  the  entire  con- 

student  accordingly  pays  the  tutors  £39  18s.  0 d.  dur-  trol  °f  local  affairs  in  popularly-elected  bodies,  a Land 

ing  his  four  years’  course,  and  at  the  same  time  he  Act  which  has  pledged  the  British  Exchequer  for  the 

pays  the  College  £43  6s.  Off.  I then  traced  the  effects  advance  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  of  Ire- 

of  reducing  the  entrance  fee  from  £15  to  £10,  and  land>  thereby  putting  the  tenant-farmer  class  into  the 

asked  the  tutors  merely  to  contribute  one  guinea  of  • absolute  possession  of  their  holdings — all  these  things 

it,  and  proposed  that  the  Cista-communis  should  bear  11376  contributed  to  make  Ireland  to  a very  great  de- 

the  rest  of  it.  I then  made  a calculation  as  to  £ree  practically  independent  of  British  statesmanship 

the  number  of  extra  students  that  would  recoup  both  and  control.  Such  a position  places  Irishmen  under 

the  Cista-communis  and  the  tutors.  A very  small  senous  obligations  to  their  country,  obligations  which, 

number  would  have  recouped  the  tutors.  I then  ealeu-  *f  loyal  men,  they  are  'bound  to  discharge  for  the  bene- 

lated  (you  have  it  here)  to  reduce  the  entrance  fee  to  dt  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  for  thte  benefit  of  Ireland. 

£7  10s.  0d„  and  finally  on  the  supposition  that  the  Tlle  fi.rsfc>  the  most  indispensable  and  most  pressing 

entrance  fee  was  reduced  to  five  guineas.  condition  of  their  success — namely,  the  uniting  of 

3914.  You  have  given  us  three  calculations  1— Yes—  Pr°tlestailt1s  a°?  '^opan  Catholics  in  their  youth  and 
three  proposals.  I may  say  that  the  one  I should  “ 1 the  special  province  of  the  Uni- 

have  gone  in  for  myself  was  the  last— to  reduce  it  to  of  Lublln-  In  these  circumstances  oar  course 

five  guineas,  but  I failed.  I could  not  carry  it,  and  I 1 TIaln-  canI!0t-  ev6n  if  we  would,  shirk  our  ob- 
was  satisfied  if  I could  get  them  to  reduce*  it  to  £10  w dllty-  .9”  '£SUege  18  a fixture  in  this  country. 

1 sa7  that  when  I first  mooted  the  question  there  Wef  T™0t  miSrat6. to  a “ore  con’ 

was  no  Fellow,  Senior  or  Junior,  who  did  not  at  once  g v-’  a m°re  Peaceful,  clime,  carrying  with  ns  our 
express  his  approval  of  it;  and  vet,  when  the  Board  a7ld  our  buildings.  Our  place  is  in  Ire- 

sent  it  to  the  tutors  to  consider  the  question  Ihev  r^T'  5 1S  Irfland  that  we  must  flourish  or  fail, 

would  not  support  it.  * y Let  us  then  cheerfully  face  the  task  before  us,  do  our 

toi c t nm  , , part  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  not  put  it  in  the 

—And  the  Board  won "er6  acted  110011  ? power  of  our  successors  to  say  that  we  of  this  genera- 
ever  I still  entertain  the  v,  ^x6!-'  P°w-  tion  father  ignored  or  evaded  our  responsibilities.” 

will’be  carried  T went  int^6  'wllat  1 P1-cpose  That  is  the  point  of  view  -from  which  I looked  at  the 
Tn  com,S  with^he °the/lT'atters  wk>le  University  question.  I then  went  on,  and 

and  in  what  wav  the  a 9uestmn,  pointed  out  more  particularly,  and  put  my  finger  upon 

I at  least  looked  forward  * +?,  d be  reached  to  which  various  sources  of  income  which  were  available  to 

tecreasTof  SdlK  anH~T  i 8aL. getting  .an  carry  out  my  scheme.  If  I was  asked-”  Have  you  any 
thought  was  our  dutv  whet  Via  d^a-t  wbat  ^ confirmation  of  this  anticipation  of  yours  that  the  ban 

we  succeeded  I fektw 01  whe‘her  * losinS  its  hold.”  I would  call  your  attention  to  this, 

the  people  of  Ireland  as  the  Tl-nltl-  PerllaPs  has  already  been  read  to  you,  but  I should 

Sll^lnd  thaTit  wal  ot  SgT&n.  Tnnity  Uke  to  ?ad  a P^agraph  or  two  froL  a letter  which 
part  S I have  marked  here  a ^ own  appeared  m the  Freeman  by  Mr.  Davitt.  I do 

to  refer  the  Commission  ; it  is  the  third  page,*  where”?  at  all  particularly  care  S°  into  the  matteI 

-S  ffSSfS  t0  n,  SaJ,.this-  I think  we  had  better  not  go  into  this  cor- 

ine  late  Uom mission  on  the  Royal  University  has  respondence  ?— Very  well. 
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3917.  You  are  a person  of  great  knowledge  in  Ire- 
land, and  your  view  is  that  what  you  have  called  the 
“ ban  ’’  is  losing  its  force  ? — It  is  losing  its  force. 

3918.  And  therefore  you  are  hopeful  that  more 
Roman  -Catholic  scholars  will  enter  the  College  in 
future  ? — -More  than  hopeful. 

3919.  There  is  a very  important  question,  you  know, 
with  regard  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College. 
You  are  quite  familiar  with  all  the  schemes  put  before 
us,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  your  general  opinion 
upon  that  question  ? — If  you  would  not  object  I would 
briefly  make  a short  statement  which  I have  written 
here,  in  order  still  further  to  show  the  point  of  view 
from  which  I make  my  appearance  here.  I believe  I 
occupy  -a  position  somewhat  different  from  that  of  any 
other  witness  you  have  had  before  you. 

3920.  If  you  please? — And  whether  I am  right  or 
whether  I am  wrong  I think  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
opinion,  for  whatever  you  may  think  it  worth,  to 
tlie  Commission.  Here  I have  a sketch  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  I would  start  in  the  whole 
matter.  In  the  first  place  I state:  “ Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  a -Corporation  with  -all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a Corporation,  but  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  not  a Corporation.  The  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  Corporations,  and  the 
various  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
separate  Corporations.  In  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
there  are  eighteen  distinct  Corporations,  the  seventeen 
Colleges  and  the  University,  each  with  its  own  seal 
and  Corporate  property.  But  in  the  case  of  Dublin, 
on  the  contrary,  Trinity  College  is  the  only  -Corpora 
tion,  and  is  itself  the  University.  Hence,  a bequest 
to  ‘ the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin ' 
vests  in  Trinity  College.” 

3921.  I may  say  that  I think  we  have  more  or  less 
studied  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  University 
and  the  College ; perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
go  into  the  distinction  between  the  two  ? — If  you 
would  so  far  accede  to  my  peculiarity  in  the  matter 
I would  not  keep  you  more  than  a minute  or  so. 

3922.  Go  on  as  you  please? — Thanks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  is,  a bequest,  as  I say,  to  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  vested  in  Trinity  College,  and  I point  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Statutes,  page 
507— you  are  familiar  with  it  of  course,  Chief  Baron. 
It  thus  appears  that  every  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  foundations  down  to 
Birmingham  (1900)  and  Sheffield  (1905),  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  a 
Corporation.  A Degree  Testimonium  with  us  is 
signed,  not  by  the  -Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  but 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior-Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 
The  Senate  or  Congregation  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Doctors  and  Masters,  is  a -Corporation.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1857,  but  .this  Act  was  “ not  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of  -Dublin,  but  of 
its  Senate  merely.”  One  consequence  arising  from  the 
identity  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  instructive,  and  has,  perhaps  a 
fP^'al  interest  for  those  whose  University  experience 
is  derived  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  The  burning  questions  which  in  these 
Universities  give  .rise  to  so  much  discussion  and 
controversy  have  no  existence  in  Dublin.  I refer  to 
questions  affecting  (1)  the  relations  of  the  Colleges 
to  the  University,  both  in  finance  and  in  teaching; 
(2)  to  the  relations  of  the  Colleges  to  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  lecturing  and  teaching;  and  (3)  to 
tee  waste  of  resources  brought  about  by  each  College 
keeping  up  a separate  set  of  Officers,  Bursars, 
Stewards,  etc.  , for  the  management  of  its  estates  and 
all  other  non-educa/tional  purposes,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  establishment  and  buildings,  libraries, 
chapels,  etc.  Thus  the  -Chapels  of  the  seventeen 
Colleges  at  Cambridge  are  said  to  cost  something 
like  ,£8,000  a year,  and  that  for  about  3,000  under- 
graduates, of  whom  a considerable  number  are  Non- 
conformists In  Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  College  and  the  University  is  one  and 
the  same ; one  set  of  officers  manage  all.  There  is 
one  common  chest ; there  is  no  taxation  of  Colleges  ; 
there  is  no  University  capitation  tax  payable  by 
model-graduates  ; -there  is  no  overlapping  of  lectures  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  inter-Collegiate  concessions 
»nd  private  arrangements  in  the  -matter  of  lectures 
or  libraries;  there  is  but  one  establishment  to  keep 


up,  one  staff,  etc.  Whatever  may  oe  thought  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
critics,  this  is  the  state  of  development  which  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  arrived  at  by  steady  growth  and 
constant  progressive  reforms,  a state  which  I believe 
many  Cambridge  men  have  long  wished  to  sea 
established  in  -their  own  University.  But  the  con- 
sequence of  this  unique  position  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  is  so  important  for  us  here,  is  this— 
that  any  proposal  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  Trinity 
College  or  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  country 
which  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  Charter  of 
Trinity  College  must  begin  by  proposing  to  destroy 
the  ancient  Corporation  of  " tee  Provost,  Fellows  and 
Scholars  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near 
Dublin.”  If  the  promoters  of  such  a scheme  succeed 
in  this  preliminary  undertaking,  of  course  the  ground 
will  be  clear,  and  they  can  proceed  to  work  out  their 
own  sweet  will  as  to  higher  education  in  Ireland. 
I may  therefore  lay  it  down  that  one  condition  at  any 
rate  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  now 
before  the  -Commissioners  must  satisfy,  is  that  it  shall 
either  not  interfere  with  the  -Charter  of  -Tsinity 
College,  or  else  count  upon  the  voluntary  or  enforced 
surrender  of  that  Chanter.  I think  I may  safely  say 
teat  the  permanent  members  of  the  Corporation,  that 
is  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  will  not  surrender  their 
Charter,  and  so  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  neces- 
sary. For  no  King’s  Letter  can  deprive  us  of  our 
Charter.  All  the  schemes  which  have  been  hitherto 
proposed  for  '‘modifying”  or  "-widening”  or  “ re- 
forming ” the  constitution  of  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  fail  to  satisfy  this  con- 
dition, with  one  exception,  and  that  is  my  own  pro- 
posal. Again,  it  is  assumed  or  asserted,  and  on  very 
high  authority— I may  mention  the  authority  is  Mr. 
Butcher  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  there  is 
another  condition  which  must  also  be  satisfied  by  the 
solution  which  may  be  adopted,  viz.  : teat  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  .and  Bishops  of  Ireland  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it,  or  at  least  accept  it.  If  this  con- 
dition must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  former,  I sub- 
mit that  the  Commission  has  before  it  an  insoluble 
problem.  In  a word,  if  tee  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
are  masters  of  the  position,  and  admitted  to  be 
masters  of  tee  position,  Trinity  College  is  out  of  the 
case  altogether,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  boldly  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity. But  in  this  twentieth  century  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  I submit,  are  not  masters  of  the 
position,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  are  masters 
of  the  position.  And  hence  again  it  comes  about  that 
my  solution  alone  will  solve  the  problem.  Let  it  be 
tried,  and  you  will  find  that  I am  correct.  With- 
draw the  ban  from  Trinity  and  tee  Queen's  Colleges 
and  you  may  await  tee  result  with  confidence. 

3923.  Withdraw  tee  ban? — The  ban  which  at  pre- 
sent hangs  over  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Trinity  College. 
The  ban  is  the  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

3924.  You  say  withdraw.  To  whom  are  you  address- 
ing that : is  it  addressed  to  Parliament  or  to  us  or  to 
whom? — I have  stated  here  more  exactly  that  if  it 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  Commission  as  a sine  qua  non 
condition  of  any  action  in  this  University  question, 
the  condition  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
shall  withdraw  the  ban  which  at  present  exists,  pro- 
hibiting their  co-religionists  going  to  either  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

3925.  I follow  your  plan,  I think  ? — As  you  find  in 
the  printed  statement  which  I sent  in,  I say  that 
there  is  no  principle  violated  by  their  doing  so. 
Roman  Catholics  are  allowed  to  go  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

3926.  We  cannot  withdraw  the  ban? — No  doubt  you 

cannot  withdraw  it;  but  the  weight  of  this  Com- 
mission bringing  in  a decision  that  tee  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  shall  be  treated  in  tee  same  way 
as  they  are  treated  in  England  and  other  countries  of 
the  world 

3927.  If  I follow  you  rightly,  your  suggestion  is 
this  : that  whatever  we  recommend  by  way  of  assisting 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  may  be  made  conditional 
on  their  withdrawing  their  ban  from  Trinity? — And 
from  Queen’s  Colleges.  I will  not  desert  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  because  they  are  a useful  body. 

3928.  The  only  way  we  can  effect  that  is  by  making 
it  a condition  which  we  may  recommend  ? — That  is  as 
far  as  you  can  go. 

3029.  I only  wanted  to  follow?— -I  still  further  go 
on  with  my  sketch.  In  tee  next  part  I proceed  to 
2 h 2 


LosnoN. 
Aov.  10, 1905. 

The  Kev.  T. 
T.  Gray, 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


LOXDOX. 

Nov.  10,  1806. 

The  Rev.  T. 

T.  Gray,  h.a., 


another  branch  of  my  subject — the  Board,  the  Council, 
and  the  Fellowship  system.  The  Board,  as  you  know, 
consisting  of  the  Provost  and  the  seven  Senior  Fel- 
lows, has  the  sole  control  of  the  finances  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  it  and  the  Council  conjointly  control  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  College — that  is,  the 
appointment  of  the  Professors  and  the  regulation  of 
the  courses.  Then,  as  regard  the  third  head,  the 
Fellows  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
as  tire  result  of  a competitive  examination.  It  is 
sufficient  merely  to  name  the  three.  Now  every  scheme 
and  every  statement,  from  Statement  No.  III.  down 
to  the  evidence  of  our  amiable  and  respected  Vice- 
Chancellor,  has  but  one  word  for  the  Board,  the 
Council,  and  the  Fellowship  system — abolish  the 
Board,  abolish  the  Council,  abolish  the  Fellowship 
system.  I think  I am  right  in  stating  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

3930.  You  are  not  far  wrong,  I think? — Now,  the 
Commission  have  had  before  them  samples  of  the 
Board  ; they  have  had  the  Provost,  Dr.  Tarleton,  and 
Dr.  Mahaffy.  They  have  had  samples  of  the  Fellows 
before  them— Dr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Culverwell,  Mr. 
Edward  Gwynn,  Mr.  Thrift,  and — if  he  will  allow  me 
to  name  him — Mr.  Kelleher.  They  have  had  samples 
of  the  Professors— Dr.  Joly,  Dr.  Andrew  Francis 
Dixon,  Professor  of  Anatomy  ; Mr.  H.  H.  Dixon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  and  Dr.  Bernard.  And  they  have 
had  samples  of  Professors  who  are  also  Fellows.  I 
now  put  a fair,  straight  question  to  the  Commis- 
sioners— 

3931.  I am  afraid  it  is  for  us  to  ask  you  questions, 
not  for  you  to  question  us? — This  is  a way  of  intro- 
ducing the  question. 

3932.  Lobd  Chief  Bakon.— An  ancient  form  of 
oratory?— It  may  be  only  an  Irish  way  of  doing  it. 
In  Ireland  we  often  answer  a question  by  asking  an- 
other. The  Chief  Baron  is  familiar  with  that  prac- 
tice. This  is  a fair,  straight  question.  If  you,  from 
what  you  have  seen  of  them,  consider  all  these  men 
to  be  men  of  such  a manifestly  inferior  type  that  you 
are  forced  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
which  has  found  out  and  placed  these  men  in  their 
present  positions  must  be  an  essentially  rotten  system, 
all  that  remains  for  you  to  do  is  to  carry  out 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  reformers,  from  our 
Vice-Chancellor  downwards,  namely,  abolish,  abolish, 
abolish.  If  this  is  so — if  you  think  it  is  so — I need 
not  say  anything  more,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  confirm  this  sentence,  I would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  in  defence  of  the 
Board,  the  Council,  and  the  Fellowship  system,  to 
criticise  some  of  the  proposals  made,  and  to  point  out 
that  many,  if  not  nearly  all  the  faults  alleged,  either 
do  not  exist,  or  are  trifling  in  themselves,  not  important 
enough  to  be  brought  before  a Commission  like  this, 
or,  at  any  rate,  exaggerated,  or  owe  their  exixstence 
to  want  of  funds,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  very  men 
who  complain  do  not  utilise  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  they  already  possess,  the  remedies  being  in  most 
cases  in  their  own  hands.  I have  to  add,  too,  that 
these  so-called  defects  of  our  present  system  are  in- 
variably expressed  in  such  vague  and  general  language, 

and  with  such  an  absence  of  particular  concrete  cases, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
apple  with  them.  Hence,  I am  always  glad  when  I 
op  upon  a concrete  example  of  a defect  which  has 
been  urged  in  general  terms  usque  ad  nauseam ; and 
I shall  call  attention  to  these  few  examples  whenever 
they  occur,  assuming,  as  I have  a right  to  assume,  in 
the  case  of  such  serious  documents,  that  these  are  the 
•strongest  examples  that  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  writer’s  contention.  In  fact,  to  give  my  own 
views  in  a nutshell,  after  carefully  considering  the 
grievances  alleged,  and  the  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  for  their  removal,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  grievances  are  “doctrinaire 
grievances,”  and  the  remedies  suggested  are  “ doctri- 
naire remedies.”  If  these  would-be  reformers  wish  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  constitution- 
making, let  them  seek  some  other  subject  to  try  their 
’prentice  hands  upon,  but  let  them  leave  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  pursue  its  career  without  needless  interruption, 
and  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  centre  of  light,  liberty,  and  learning 
in  Ireland.  That  is,  I think,  all  I have  to  say  upon 
the  view  with  which  I look  at  all  the  documents  put 
in,  with  the  request,  of  course,  that  my  view  may 
be  accepted  by  the  present  Commission.  Perhaps 
the  Commission  would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions 
on  what  I have  already  said — or  shall  I go  on  still  ? 


3933.  (Chairman). — Go  on,  please,  if  you  wish?— 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  Council.  I take  the  Council 
first  You  know  it  is  composed  of  sixteen  members 
with  the  Provost  as  Chairman,  pretty  much  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate  at  Cambridge, 
which  also  consists  of  sixteen  members,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  or  Chancellor,  and  not 
unlike  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford.  The 
seven  Senior  Fellows  elect  four  members 
the  only  limitation  being  that  the  members  elected 
shall  be  members  of  the  Senate.  The  Junior  Fellows 
elect  four  members,  with  the  same  limitation.  The 
Professors  elect  four  with  the  same  limitation.  They 
are  perfectly  free  to  elect  any  man  whose  name  is  on 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  themselves — that  is,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  other  than  the  Professors— the 
Junior  and  Senior  Fellows  elect  four.  Our  Vice- 
Chancellor  told  you  that  our  late  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon, 
said  the  Council  was  his  child.  He  is  right  in  that— 
Dr.  Salmon  often  told  me  so — but  the  real  origin  of 
the  Council  is  to  be  found  in  the  proposal  originally 
made  by  Mr.  Fawcett  in  1869  and  1870.  I may  just 
give  you  in  a line  or  two  here— it  is  put  perhaps 
better  than  I could  put  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  accurate 
— they  are  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Carson,  than 
whom  there  was  no  more  accurate  man  inside  Trinity 
College,  and  very  few  outside  it,  he  was  a man  who 
was  thoroughly  up  to  everything  connected  with 
Trinity  College.  I often  wish  he  was  alive  now  and 
he  would  give  information  that  no  one  else  is  capable 
of  giving.  At  the  time  we  were  debating  in  1874  on 
the  establishment  of  this  Council,  Dr.  Carson  said 
that — “ In  order  to  explain  fully  the  origin  of  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  Academic  Council,  as  well  as  to 
reply  to  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  the  scheme  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
original  Bill,  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Irish  University  education.  At  first,  in 
the  years  1869  and  1870,  Mr.  Fawcett  confined  himself 
to  a resolution  for  the  simple  abolition  of  tests.”  Of 
course,  those  members  of  tne  Commission  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will 
know  that  it  was  in  1871  that  the  Bill  was  passed 
which  abolished  tests  in  those  two  Universities,  and  in 
the  case  of  Dublin,  we  would  have  been  included  in 
that  Bill  but  for  another  reason.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
“ measure  was  incomplete  and  that  a question  of  this 
great  importance  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.”  I need  hardly  remind  you  that  we  were 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  upas  tree  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wished  to  cut  down.  It  is  a good  sign  we  are 
still  alive.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  to  “bring  an  a Bill 
which  would  deal  with  both  questions — the  removal  of 
tests,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  Academic  Body. 
The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1872.  Now,”  Dr.  Carson 
asks,  “ what  was  the  constitution  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
proposed  in  that  Bill  to  give  to  the  new  Council?  It 
was  as  follows: — ‘The  said  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Provost,  the  seven  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, four  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Junior  Fellows  of  the  said  College ; four 
Professors  of  the  said  University,  or  of  the  schools 
therein,  not  being  Fellows  of  the  said  College,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Professors  of  the  said  University  or  of 
the  schools  therein,  and  four  Doctors  or  Masters  of 
the  said  University,  not  being  Fellows  of  the  said  Col- 
lege or  Professors  of  the  said  University,  or  of  the 
schools  therein,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the  said 
University.’  ” Therefore,  by  the  Bill  as  proposed 
there  were  to  be  the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows, 
making  eight ; four  Junior  Fellows,  making  twelve, 
and  four  Professors  and  four  Masters — so_  that  twenty 
was  the  total  number.  It  was  on  those  lines  that  our 
Council  was  constituted. 

3934.  There  is  an  important  distinction,  is  there 
not,  between  an  election  in  the  case  of  the  Professors. 
I think  the  present  scheme  only  enables  a Professor  to 
be  elected  on  to  the  Council  who  is  a member  of  the 
Senate? — He  must  be  a member  of  the  Senate. 

3935.  That  is  to  say,  he  cannot  be  an  outsider  ? — He 

cannot  be  an  outsider.  . 

3936.  Many  of  the  eminent  Professors  of  Trinity 
College  are  not  members  of  the  College  at  all? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3937.  So-  that  there  is  a considerable  difference  in 
the  scheme  as  regards  Professors? — There  would  be 
that  difference,  no  doubt,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
system  was  considered,  of  course,  when  this  Bill  was 
before  Dr.  Salmon  and  others  at  the  time,  and  they 
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limited  it  to  members  of  the  Senate,  and,  I think,  pro- 
perly so.  For  my  part,  I would  not  put  upon  the 
Council  a man — not  that  I would  have  any  objection 
personally  to  him — but  I should  object  strongly  to 
outsiders  being  put  upon  the  Council,  because  it  would 
mean  that  you  could  put  anybody  on  it.  If  he  was 
not  necessarily  a member  of  the  Senate  and  not  a 
graduate  of  our  University  at  all,  then  it  would  be 
open  to  the  whole  world,  and  some  line  should  be 
drawn. 

3938.  Open  to  the  whole  world  provided  they  were 

Professors  ? — Not  necessarily,  because  a Professor, 
even  though  not  a member  of  the  Senate,  has  a vote 
for  the  representatives  of  the  Professors  upon  the 
Council.  There  are  some  of  the  Professors  at  the 
present  moment; — looking  at  a list  of  the  four  classes — 
who  vote.  Their  names  are  printed  in  italics.  Mr. 
Kelleher  here,  for  instance,  was  not  of  standing  to  be 
a member  of  the  Senate  ; he  was  not  a Master,  but  he 
was  a Fellow,  and  voted  as  a Junior  Fellow,  but  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  Senate.  I will  come  after- 
wards to  cases  of  Professors  who  are  not  graduates  of 
ours  at  all,  or  graduates  of  any  University,  but  yet 
are  Professors.  Well,  that  was  the  origin  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Fawcett  then  went  on  that — “ The 
seven  Senior  Fellows  should  elect  four  Senior  Fellows 
as  members  of  the  Council.”  Our  present  rule  is  that 
the  seven  Senior  Fellows  may  elect  any  four  men  to 
represent  them  on  the  Council,  provided  only  they  are 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  for  that  reason,  taking 
the  seven  Senior  Fellows,  and  keeping  one’s  eye  upon 
this  question  of  religion,  they  have  always  from  the 
very  start  elected  a Roman  Catholic  on  the  Council 
— always.  We  have  had  eminent  men.  Lately 

we  have  had  two,  that  is,  Master  Pigot.  whom 
you  aTe  well  acquainted  with — a more  suitable 
man  could  not  have  been— and  also,  before  Master 
Pigot  resigned,  Dr.  Starkie,  an  ex-Fellow,  was  put 
upon  the  Council  by  the  seven  Senior  Fellows.  At  the 
present  time,  since  Master  Pigot’s  death,  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  representative  is  Dr.  Starkie,  and  he 
is  there  by  the  vote  of  the  seven  Senior  Fellows,  and  I 
may  point  out,  as  we  have  a number  of  statements 
here  signed  by  Junior  Fellows  and  by  Professors,  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Junior  Fellows  to  put 
Roman  Catholics  or  members  of  any  other  religious 
denomination  on  the  Council,  and  they  did  not  do  so. 
They  are  crying  out  now  to  make  Roman  Catholics, 
simply  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  mem- 
bers of  the  Governing  Body,  but  they  never  them- 
selves put  them  on  the  Council  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  The  Professors  never  put  a Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Council — never — and  yet  they  cry  out 
in  the  same  way  and  sign  the  same  statements, * and, 
stranger  still, . the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  outside 
the  seven  Senior  Fellows,  the  Fellows  and  Professors 
have  never  put  a Roman  Catholic  on  the  Council.  I 
have  often  heard  the  question  asked,  “ Is  the  Chief 
Baron  a member  of  the  Council?”  The  Chief  Baron 
would  have  been  a member  of  our  Council  ages  ago  if 
he  had  been  a member  of  our  Senate,  and  to  the  regret 
of  everyone  the  answer  had  to  be — “ No,  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate.” 

3939.  Loud  Chief  Bauon.— But  I am  a Doctor  of 
Laws? — An  Honorary  Degree. 

3940.  No,  not  an  Honorary  Degree.  I never  took 
an  Honorary  Degree  in  my  life? — You  never  put  vour 
name  on  the  Senate. 

3941.  That  is  so? — Another  eminent  judge  we  were 
often  anxious  for  also,  who  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  Trinity  College,  was 
Judge  Murphy. 

3942.  Chathman. — Are  we  not  going  into  the  personal 
question  rather  a little  too  much?  -We  do  not,  of 

course  want  to  review  the  history  of  the  College? I 

only  wish  to  point  out  that  those  men  whose  names 
are  put  to  documents  here  calling  for  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  made  members  of  the  Governing  Body— they  do 
not  mention  any  other  religious  denomination—  alf  had 
it  m their  power  to  make  Roman  Catholics  members  of 
the  Council  and  they  never  did  so.  That  is  my  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  as  regards  the  powers  of  the 
Council,  1 have  mentioned  already  that  the  only  de- 
partment which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  hold 

i1 7 1Sn_their  own  contro1  are  the  finances  of  the 
place.  There  are  certain  Professorships,  which  I will 
^e°tlo?_ln1a  moment,  which  are  in  their  control.  But 
ot  the  twenty-nine  Professors,  or  more— because  I may 
”Trthat  18  thirty^ight  Professors-there 
°'  seven  of  them  whom  the  Board 
appoint.  All  the  others  are  nominated  bv  the  Council. 
in  this  way  they  have  a right  of  nomination,  and 


the  onus  is  then  thrown  upon  the  Board  to  accept  or 
reject  their  nomination.  That  is,  the  Council  have  the 
right  of  nomination,  and  if  I mistake  not  the  Body 
that  has  a right  of  nomination  is  practically  the  Body 
that  elects  the  Professor.  If  the  Board  refuses  to  ap- 
prove of  the  nomination  of  the  Council  they  are  obliged 
to  state  their  reasons  in  writing.  No  vague  notions 
v ill  do.  They  must  be  put  in  writing  and  submitted 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Vice-Chancellor  will  de- 
cide the  question  whether  those  reasons  are  valid  or 
not,  and  accordingly  will  determine  whether  the  nomi- 
nation is  to  be  rejected  or  not.  I may  say,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  which  is  known  to  everybody  con- 
nected with  Trinity  College,  there  never  has  been 
any  collision  between  the  Board  and  the  Coun- 
cil. We  all  live  there  in  a society  by  our- 
selves ; every  single  question  is  discussed  and 
talked  about ; if  a Professorship  becomes  vacant,  or  is 
likely  to  become  vacant,  every  man  gives  his  opinion, 
and  the  thing  is  threshed  out,  and  whether  it  is  the 
Board  or  whether  it  is  the  Council  I do  not  care  one 
straw — the  result  is  practically  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Body.  Take  the  case  here — of  course  in  the  case  of 
the  Council  I need  hardly  argue  the  question — but  in 
the  case  of  Professorships  that  are  elected  to  by  the 
Board  only — that  is  if  the  Professorship  is  settled 
under  Act  of  Parliament  or  under  private  donation, 
and  limited  to  the  Board,  the  Board  alone  elects.  But 
if  I go  back  and  look  at  these  cases— I take  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  We  elected,  only  a couple  of 
jears  ago  (mind,  all  these  Professors'  I have  now 
alluded  to  were  late  appointments)  Dr.  Andrew 
Francis  Dixon  as  Professor  of  Anatomy.  I do  not 
think  there  is  a man  in  College  whose  opinion  is 
worth  anything,  or  who  has  ever  thought  cf  the  thing, 
who  will  say  that  a better  appointment  could  have 
been  made,  or  that  if  it  was  made  by  the  Council  they 
would  never  have  hesitated  about  appointing  Dr. 
Dixon.  T may  say  there  was  an  exceedingly  eminent 
Cambridge  man,  who  was  a candidate — but  perhaps  I 
am  going  away  from  the  point  again. 

,,?943.  You  are  going  a little  too  much  into  detail  I 
think? — I submit  at  once  of  course. 

3944.  It  lias  not  been  suggested  that  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  the  mode  of  election.  Nobody  has 
ever  brought  before  us  a case  in  which  an  election  has 
been  wrongly  made?— That  is  insinuated  all  through. 

3945.  It  is  suggested  that  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  Governing  Body  ?— Improvements  might 
be  made ; and  that  is  one  of  the  points  I make  here. 
.^men  suggest  improvements  I ask  them  straight, 

Will  you  give  me  facts  to  justify  that  opinion  you 
lave  peTeSStd?,J  H 70U,  say  'here  ^e  Govem- 
mg  -Body  should  be  changed — revolutionized — in 
order  to  bring  about  certain  results,  let  us  have  the 
facts  put  before  us;  put  your  finger  upon  the  wrong 
appointments  made  by  the  Governing  Body,  and  then 
1 will  consider  the  question.”  Not  one  of  the  men  who 
have  appeared  before  you,  or  have  written  documents  to 
the  Commission  have  dared  to  put  their  finger  upon 
an  appointment,  because  they  could  not.  Of  course 
they  do  what  is  the  common  refuge  of  men  under  such 
circumstances— they  say  it  is  a matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  so  on  ; there  should  be  less  difficulty  in 
putting  a finger  upon  the  mistake.  I will  follow  up, 
“e>  th®  case  of  ^e  Professorship  of 
Amatomy.  We  lost  0ur  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham.  He  was  with  us  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years.  Edinburgh  was  able  to  offer  him  a 
Sk  ar\  c6r1S  a Scotsman  himself,  and  he  went 
to  Edinburgh.  Before  Dr  Cunningham  we  had  Pro- 
fessor  M Allister,  and  Cambridge  paid  ns  the  compli- 
robbing  us  of  him.  It  was  a friendly  robbery 
nufcrJ10t  robbery  under  arms— but  robbery  all  the 
Rn^“eT?relamxPleS  °f  Profess°rs  appointed  by 
Sj®  p,  Jd'  Z!-r  a?  .to  take  an°ther  case  I will  take 
Astronomy,  Dr.  Whittaker.  The 
other  day,— Dr  Whittaker  has  hardlv  got  into  his 
house— the  Board  elected  Dr.  Whittaker,  and  I believe 
Wt  6Very  “an  Tcupable  of  forming  a judgment,  at 
im?rawJery  “anZ  hear  of— saJs  that  we  made  an  ad- 
mirable appointment,  and  I think  every  man  in 
Cambridge  says  that  we  made  an  admirable  appoint- 
Lord  Rosse,  who  is  a competent  man  in 
Astronomy,  and  who  recommended  him  to  us,  did  not 
at  first  mention  his  name.  I wrote  back  to  him  to 
bWrW  arnd  w|.got  a strong  recommendarion  from  Cairn 
bridge,  from  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  I wrote  again  to  Lord 
Ro^e  and  found  that  it  was  the  same  man ; Lord 
said,,  this  man  requires  no  commendation  from  anv 
one,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  Board.  The  previous 
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Professor  was  an  eminent  man,  and  a man  whom 
nobody  could  find  fault  with,  Charles  Joly,  a man  who 
it  is  tiie  regret  of  everybody  was  cut  off  so  early.  Prior 
to  him  Mr.  Rambaut  was  our  Professor  and  Cambridge 
paid  us  the  compliment  of  robbing  us  of  him. 

1 Prior  to  him  we  had  Sir  Robert  Ball  and  Cam- 
bridge again  robbbed  us  of  him.  To  follow 
up  these  examples,  we  do  not  object  to  being 
robbed,  and  the  strange  thing  perhaps  may  be  that, 
whenever  we  lose  a Professor  we  get  as  good  a man — I 
. will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  a better,  because  it 
would  be  invidious  to  say  so — we  can  fill  the  places 
in  such  a way  that  no  man  can  gainsay  the  appoint- 
ment, and  we  may  be  prepared  any  day  to  see  Dr. 
Whittaker  taken  from  us,  or  Dr.  Francis  Dixon 
or  any  of  the  other  Professors  taken  from 
us.  I therefore  submit  that  as  far  as  the 

Education  Department  of  the  College  is  concerned  the 
appointment  of  Professors,  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum,  and  everything  connected  with  the  courses, 
books,  and  everything  of  that  sort — every  iota  of  that 
•is  common  to  the  Council  and  the  Board.  Any  person 
whatever  position  he  occupies,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  be  a member  of  the  Council,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  ask  a member  of  the  Council  to  bring  forward  any 
proposition  he  has.  If  it  is  a fad  of  his  let  it  be 
brought  before  the  Council ; if  it  is  worth  anything 
the  Council  will  adopt  it  and  send  it  to  the  Board.  But 
to  say  that  every  member  of  the  place  is  prevented  from 
bringing  his  grievance  before  the  Board  or  the  Council 
' is — 1 hardly  like  to  use  strong  language — but  it 
is  a statement  that  will  not  bear  investigation. 
There  are  various  matters  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  Courses  which  are  com- 
menced fay  the  Council.  They  are  sent  up  to  the 
Board.  The  Board  go  over  them  and  revise  them  and 
suggest  a few  improvements,  at  any  rate  what  appear 
to  them  to  be  improvements,  and  send  the  matter  back 
again  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  nearly  always 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  Board,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  better  done  by  passing  the  two  Houses  than  it 
would  be  by  passing  only  one.  And  vice  versa  when 
the  Board  tabulate  a change  on  their  part,  they  send 
it  down  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  send  it  back 
to  the  Board,  altered  as  they  think  fit,  and  the  Board 
sav,  “That  is  an  improvement;  we  will  adopt  it,” 
and  there  is  never  any  suggestion  at  all  made  for  an 
improvement  that  is  not  adopted.  We  are  not  a num- 
ber of  Bodies  having  nothing'  in  common,  and  that  are 
always  at  loggerheads ; everything  goes  on  with  perfect 
smoothness.  Dr.  Salmon,  whom  I have  alluded  to, 
was  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  Kingdom.  He  was 
one  of  the  biggest  we  have  had  for  a considerable  time, 
and  he  always  said,  “ The  Council  for  a few  years  will 
be  well  attended  till  every  man  who  has  a project  for 
University  reform  has  brought  it  before  the  Council, 
and  has  either  got  it  adopted  or  has  abandoned  it, 
because  he  has  found  the  other  members  too  stupid  to 
adopt  it.”  That  was  his  way  of  looking  at  it. 

3946.  You  would  not  agree  to  that  I am  -ure?— Dr. 
Salmon  was  perfectly  right.  We  have  had  any  num- 
ber of  strange  propositions  made,  and  when  they  are 
trotted  out  they  do  not  bear  daylight.  I have  wandered 
a long  way  now  in  discussing  the  case  of  the  Council 
m particular,  and  (he  relation  of  it  to  the  Board,  and 
J do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  the 
grievances  that  are  pointed  out— a few  of  them  I have 
mentioned— at  least  I called  attention  to  them  because 
they  are  mentioned  here  in  the  book— but  on  the  other 
hand  I come  to  what  is  the  Board’s  peculiar  province — 
the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  College.  I chal- 
enge  anjone  who  objects  to  the  management  of  the 
•Board  m the  matter  of  finance  to  put  his  finger  upon  any 
case  in  which  the  Board  have  mismanaged  tho  finances 
of  the  College,  that  is,  to  spend  money  upon  this  parti- 
cular project  that  it  ought  to  have-  spent  on  something 
else,  or  that  they  have  ever  lost  the  money  of  the  Col- 
iege.  Of  course  each  man,  each  Professor  in  each  De- 
partment, thinks  that  more  money  should  be  spent  upon 
his  particular  Department.  You  may  begin  with  the 
different  Schools.  The  Engineering  School  says,  “ Oh 
you  are  pampering  the  Divinity  School,  the  Medical 
Schoo!,  and  the  Law  School,  bur  you  are  starring  tho 
Engineering  School.”  The  Medical  School  lays. 

You  are  pampering  all  the  other  .Schools ; we  do  more 
work  man  all  the  others  put  together,  and  you  are 
to  the  different  Departments  of 


not  go  on  without  it;  you  are  wasting  money  on  all  the 


other  departments  and  starving  mine  ” The  Professor 
of  Physiology  comes  to  us  in  the  same  way.  Any  man 
who  has  been  Bursar  knows  that..  I was  Bursar  for 
four  years  and  I know  what  happens.  Of  course  the 
real  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  want  of  money,  if 
the  youngest  man  in  the  place  could  show  me  a method 
by  which  I could  get  25s.  out  of  a pound  I would  give 
him  my  place  on  the  Board  to-morrow.  But  that  is  the 
case  all  over  the  world.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Treasury  looks  very  sharply  at  a man 
who  asks  for  this,  that,  and  the  other.  The  Treasury 
knows  what  money  they  have  to  spend,  fortunately  for 
them,  although,  perhaps,  unfortunately  for  the  rest  of 
the  people  they  can  put  on  taxes.  We,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, cannot.  Our  money  is  limited.  We  have  a cer- 
tain amount;  that  is  all  we  have  to  spend,  and  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  As  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  our  estates,  I leave  that  question— the  answer 
to  it — to  the  Report  of  the  Estates  Commission,  and  if 
you  read  the  Report  of  the  Estates  Commission— I did 
not  hear  it  myself,  but  it  has  been  repeated  to  me 
several  times— the  members  of  that  Commission  have 
invariably  expressed  themselves  surprised  at  the  good 
way  in  which  the  estates  of  Trinity  College  were 
managed  by  the  Board.  You  had  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
gibbon  before  you.  He  was  chairman  of  that  Commis- 
sion, and  I do  not  know  whether  any  member  of  the 
Commission  asked  him  any  question  simply  on  account 
of  his  having  been  chairman  of  that  Estates  Commis- 
sion. The  other  two  members  of  the  Commission  were 
Mr.  Trench,  a very  extensive  agent  in  various  parts 
of  the  countiy,  particularly  Kerry,  and  the  other  was 
Mr.  Healy,  so  that  we  had  representatives  of  every 
class  on  that  Commission,  and  as  far  as  I can  read  the 
Report,  they  were  well  satisfied  with  everything  they 
found  out  I maintain  that  seven  Seniors  are  the  most 
competent  men  to  manage  the  finances  of  the  place.  I 
have  been,  as  I say,  Bursar  and  Auditor,  and  I am 
familiar  with  all  the  accounts  of  the  College,  and  I 
must  say  that  I know  of  no  laxity  of  such  a nature 
that  men  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  finances 
of  the  place  were  mismanaged.  There  has  been  a good 
deal  of  uncertainty  before  the  Commission  here  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bursar’s  particular  position  in  the  Col- 
lege,  and  the  Auditor’s— the  internal  and  the  external 
Auditor— And  Mr.  Gwynn  states  distinctly  that  he  is 
so  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Board ; that  everything  is  kept  secret,  and 
so  on.  I think,  perhaps,  if  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  these  matters  it  would  have  been  more  prudent 
to  have  held  his  tongue,  but  I would  challenge  him  to 
name  any  grounds  for  his  statements.  His  statements 
av'e,,  erd ! there  are  a few  paragraphs  of  them,  and  I 
challenge  him  in  the  case  of  evervone  of  those  state- 
ments to  prove  them  or  to  give  any  fact  to  justify  his 
statements  there.  This  “ is  so  patent  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  through  it.  If  things  are  as  you  say,  put 
your  finger  on  the  cases  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  you. 
in  the  case  of  the  Auditorsliin,  for  instance,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  about  it.  Mr.  Gwynn  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  in  the  world  the  Auditor  was 
. jYeII\  ? small  volume  of  the  Statutes, 

size  of  this  book,  handed  to  every  student  on 
the  day  he  enters,  and  if  he  would  only  look  at  Chapter 
, P'n  °fiicio  it  is  all  there,  and  he 
would  have  found  everything  about  the  Auditor.  Com- 
£,lSenSVC°mrn,  k^ledge  of  the  way  in  which 
business  of  any  kind  is  done— would  tell  him  what  an 
did  nieant,  and  1 was  amazed  when  lie  said  he 
rn.li  i?  k?,°W  the  duties  of  the  Auditor  were.  I 
™n+ar-d  7 ^ ,/ou  that  there  is  hardly  a single 
that  hss'n  Sla^e  or  f°rm  which  the  Bursar  pays 
n°t  been  gone  over,  every  item  of  it.  by  the 
h ats  not1K^Udlt0r~n0t  La  rental  of  our  estates  which 
ibTnJ?ne  0Ver  by  the  internal  Auditor.  I was 
^Udlt0r  myself  for  a year,  and  went  into 
0i  every  SI1’gle  tenant  and  went  through  tiie 
fs.  to  the  proper  amount  to  be  allowed 
£ ™ °f  lnconie  tax  and  deductions,  and  so  on, 
nf  W°  P?  °?.r  Proper  money.  That  is  the  duty 

_ ternal  Auditor,  and  the  Bursar  will  not  sign 
.^no  for  any  account  of  any  sort — a tradesman  or 
anything  else  or  for  the  internal  officers  of  the  Col- 
ege  unless  lie  has  the  name  of  the  Auditor  at  the 
oottoin.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  internal  Auditor. 
But  what  seemed  to  puzzle  Mr.  Gwynn  was,  what 
in  the  world  was  an  external  Auditor?  He  said  that 
he  existed,  arid  that  was  all  he  could  say.  He 
Ulows  nothing  more  about  it.  If  he  had  looked  into 
the  Calendar  he  would  have  found  the  name  of  the 
external  Auditor  given,  and  he  would  have  found  that 
he  is  the  Deputy- Accountant-General  of  the  Bank  of 
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Ireland,  Mr.  Leet.  He  is  our  external  auditor  at  accounts.  I would  have  shown  him  the  whole.  I had 


present,  and  before  him  we  had  the  chief  cashier  of  the  in  my  private  room  a rough  copy  of  the  accounts ; the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and. before  him  another  chief  cashier  Junior  Bursar  Jives  next  to  me,  and  if  lie  or  a Fellow  . 


of  the  Bank  of  Ireland..  Well,  what  are  the  duties  of  had  come  to  me  l would  have  said,  “ There  are  the  ac  • 
the  external  Auditor  ? The  external  Auditor  comes  in  counts,  and  I will  give  you  an  explanation  of  the  ' 
whenever  he  thinks  fit,  he  goes  over  every  single  item  whole  thing — every  item  in  them.” 


n our  books  for  the  year,  checks  every  entry,  and  makes  3957.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 


the  accountant  produce  the  order  of  the  Board  for  every  jjle  accounts  of  the  College  were  publislied  yearly  in 
item  of  expenditure.  He  goes  through  all  the  details  some  stated  form? — I do,  and  I think  so  much  is  due 


of  the  capital  account,  all  the  investments,  and  so  on ; to  the  outside  public.  The  inside 


he  must  have  them  before  him.  That  is  the  duty  of  whatever--- all  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask.  Mr.  Gwynn 
the  external  Auditor,  and  we,  of  course,  naturally  con-  said — he  laid  great  stress  upon  it — that  every  transac- 


sider  that  an  independent  outsider,  whose  profession  tion  of  the  Board  is  kept  secret.  The  other  night  we  were 
is  that  of  an  accountant,  is  the  man  whom  we  ought  talking  in  this  way  and  the  present  editor  of  the 


to  have,  and  whom  we  can  depend  upon  to  keep  i 


Calendar  said  nothing  1: 


straight,  and  with  regard  to  whom  we  can  be  sure  years  that  I do  not  know.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
that  if  there  is  anything  wrong  he  will  point  it  out.  Calendar,'  and  it  would  be  ' for  him  to  know  any 


That  seems  to  me  to  be  tlie  common-sense  of  the  matters  requiring  a little  correction  from  one  year 


matter.  to  the  other  ; he  goes  to 

3947.  Chairman. — I he  accounts  of  the  College  sees  there  the  Register  c 

were  never  published  until  they  were  published  m Board,  and  there  is 

answer  to  the  inquiries  of  this  Commission,  were  secrecy.  I only  wish 

they? — Tliere  were  five  years’  accounts  published  in  beside  me,  or  before 


to  the  other ; he  goes  to  the  Registrar’s  Office  and  he 
sees  there  the  Register  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Board,  and  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  that 
secrecy.  I only  wish  Mr.  Gwynn  was  sitting 
beside  me,  or  before  me.  I think  it  is  a 


;y  s— . i acre  were  uve  years  accounts  puonsneu  in  beside  me,  or  lief  ore  me.  I think  it  is  a 
about  tlie  time  of  the  University  Bill  of  1873,  and  great  misfortune  we  should  not  face  one  another 


then  there  were  two  more  that 
Papers. 


in  tliese  matters.  I would  like  to  say  that  we  people 
in  College  are  not  so  thin-skinned ; I do  not  care  a 


long  time  ago  ? — They  were  pub-  straw — a man  need  not  use  vague  expressions  if  he  ii 


lished  again  for  two  or  three  years,  about  1879. 
3949.  They  are  not  published  annually — only 


talking  about  me ; I would  rather  a man  would  say, 
” I do  not  agree  with  this,”  or,  "I  do  not  agree  witli 


most  ample  accounts.  I have  them  for  several  years.  h,m  hele  °°w?-But  I am  replymg  to  what  I think 

For  my  i>«rt  I olten  advocated  it;  it  woald  do  us  a “ a very  uufam  statement  of  Mr.  Gwynn-tlie  state- . 

very  gieat  service  in  Trinity  Collie  if  m publisted  “nt  “*  T • "i.**^* 

them  As  to  the  men  inside  the  cffieg,  having  access  «»*•*  ,?  W « ■*  • 

to  the  accounts,  they  can  have  it  now..  I can  refer  *5*5  !s  * single  flung  which  lie  cannot  get  hold 

yen  to  a particular  jag.  in  the  statutes  here-1  can  ot  1f,he  «>“*“;  01  “nrsf  ““‘S1,  °f  “f  Bo“5 

put  my  finger  upon  it— in  which  you  will  see  thcsetwo 

little  paragraphs,  page  188  of  the  second  volume.*  0 lf.  a member  of  the  Boaid  meets 

This  answers  another  of  the  grievances  bromght  for-  * Tu  “A  “ k'f 

ward  by  Mr.  Gwynn-p.ge  188,  the  two  “ft  little  \b”‘  ‘‘d  There  is  no  sndi  thing  as  secrecy,  and  I- 
paragraphs  * should  be  delighted  if  every  member  of  the  public 


3950.  ^hat  is  this?— It  is  a decree  of  the  Board  of  * f' f . 


Viaitnrs  rf  insa  nf  _ _ _ . . bridge.  The  Oxford  accounts  T do  not  know  about, 

visitors  oi  xoDo.  ut  couise  tnere  were  a number  of  , ~ T r , , , . , . , , , , 

decrees  at  this  time  teem.  the  new  Act  came  in_fh.  “S”  ? * hnow_whether  they  am  published 


decrees  at  this  time  because  the  new  Act  came  in — the 
College  Act  of  the  last  Commission.  There  were  a 
number  of  things  proposed  to  be  done  and  this  was 
the  carrying  out  of  their  recommendations,  and  jcu 
will  find  this  is  a decree  involving  all  kinds  of  things. 
Above  that  is  “ Scholars’  Tuition  Fees  and  Power 


in  that  shape  or  form.  I never  saw  any  of  the  Oxford 
accounts,  but  I know  the  Cambridge  accounts,  because 
I have  got  them,  and  I would  quite  go  with  that  and 
get  rid  of  a great  many  things  that  are  said,  or  of 


is,”  i,  .* sS™sfrf“.d  Pc?;  *>*»• As  z *««> 

to  alter  Tuition  Fees,”  and  this  is  a decree  touching  njanaging  ^e  finance,  there  are ' Other  matters  here, 
upon  all  the  various  recommendations  made  hv  that  1 fended  to  have  gone  tnrough  this  first  Report 


upon  all  the  various  recommendations  made  by  that  ; , r , en  * , j ® „ .1  • r ,iA,t 

^ron,  m"1*,  fcB*^»as  Art  v 

Safi'S  J “.J0t  time  of  the  Commission. 


of  each  year  there  shall  be  elected  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors  ” (our  present  Visitors  are  Lord 
'O’Brien  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  of  course),  “over 
and  above  the  usual  College  Auditor  ” — that  is  tlie 
internal  Auditor — ‘‘a  second  Auditor,  not  a Fellow, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  re-audit  the  accounts  of 


Sw  VifSit™?e  ..L°ri  to  Which  YOU  wish  to  call 
me.no'y  rf  .tontm),  “over  „ short  „ j 


3959.  Go  on  if  you  please,  if  there  are  other  points 

to  which  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — I will 
make  myself  as  short  as  I can.  As  regards  the 
general  character  of  the  Board 

3960.  I think  we  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 


uusiutas  iu  suaii  ue  iu  xe-auuit  tne  accounts  ox  -A  , , Tt 

the  year  preceding,  and  to  prepare1  a balance-sheet  to  say  about  the  mode  of  electing  Fellows ? — I am  corn- 
showing  the  income  and  expenditure  before  the  20th  ing  to  that.  The  first  thing  here  to  which  I will  refer 
February  next  ensuing,  and  that  his  salary  shall  not  is  Statement  No.  1.  It  is  signed  by  six  Senior  Fel- 
•exceed  the  sum  of  £60  per  annum.  And  it  is  decreed  lows,  twelve  Junior  Fellows,  and  twenty-nine  Pro- 
tliat  the  annual  balance-sheet  of  the  income  and  fessors.  Well,  I have  put  down  twenty  of  the  regular 
expenditure  of  the  College  so  prepared  and  audited  Professors.  It  is  signed  by  forty-seven  altogether 
shall  be  open  at  stated  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  and,  if  you^  add  Lecturers,  by  sixty-three.  That  is 
Provost  for  the  inspection  of  all  Fellows  who  may  Statement  No.  It.  and  Statement  No.  2,  which  form 
desire  to  examine  the  same.”  practically  one  document,  and  that  document  is 

3951.  Has  the  Provost  fixed  stated  times?— For  a signed  practically  unanimously.  There  are,  as  Isay, 
number  of  years  there  was  a notice  posted,  but  nobody  sixty-three  signatures,  taking  the  two  together— be- 
.oerm.  v: ix  _x  it—  — i — •'""cm  Vn  o is  « 4+  -TOATO  the  first  sentence  of 


•ever  availed  himself  of  the  privilege. 


3952.  Is  it  still  posted?— All  he  has  to  do  is  to  No.  1,  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  That  is  to  say, 
i vit  is  with  regard  to  the  proposition  to  put  in  another 


3953.  Has  the  Provost  fixed  any  stated  time? — I 
do  not  think  the  present  Provost  has.  The  matter 
has  fallen  very  much  into  abeyance,  and  nobody  has 
ever  gone. 


^College  along  with  Trinity  College  _ under  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  I have  already  given,  in  my  little 


sketch  as  regards  the  Corporation,  what  I consider 
are  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  that, 


3954.  The  result  is  that  nobody  can  ever  see  them  ? and  I have  said  that  it  is  not  a matter  than  c 


—May  I put  it  in  this  way?  There  is  not  a single  iota  settled  without  going  to  Parliament.  I believe  that 

that  passes  at  the  Board  or  a single  penny  spent  con-  is  so.  I merely  lay  stress  upon  it  because  I know 


cerning  which,  if  a Fellow  inquires,  he  will  not  be  pretty  well  what  the  feelings  of  the  i 


3955.  That  is  another  thing,  but  apparently  that  have  heard  these  very  men  saying  that  they  will  be 
■ • ••  ' - slow  to  surrender  their  Charter.  And  I think 


decree  provided  for  fixing  a certain  time  when  any 


Fellow  could  see  it.  That  apparently  has  fallen  into  when  a 


s cornered,  and  aBked,  “ Will  you  sign 


desuetude,  and  no  time  is  now  fixed,  and  therefore  no-  this  document,  and  surrender  your  Charter  ? he  will 
"body  can  now  see  it? — That  is  the  Fellows’ own  fault,  say  “No.”  . . . • • 

3956.  I am  not  saying  whose  fault  it  is ; I am  only  3961.  I take  it  that  your  opinion  is  highly  hostile 
trying  to  get  at  the  fact? — I was  for.  four  years  Bursar  to  the  introduction  of  another  College  inside  the  Dub- 
and  no  Fellow  ever  came  to  me  to  ask  to  see  the  lin  University  ? — Certainly.  I remember  very  well 


Sa3961NI  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  highly  hostile 


and  no  Fellow  ever  came  to  me  to  ask  to  see  the  lin  University  ? — Certainly.  I remember  very  well 
* Ohartae  et  Statute  Collegii  Sacrosanctae  et  Individuae  Trinitatis  Reginae  Elizabethae  juxte  Dublin  (G.  Weldiick,  Dublini 
1897).  Vol.  II..  p.lfi8. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


LOKSOR. 
Not.  10, 1906 

The  Rev.  T. 
T.  Gray,  V.A., 
3.F.T.C.D. 


Mr.  Wyndham,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  writ- 
ing to  our  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon,  wishing  to  have  an 
interview  with  him  and  the  Governing  Body  on  this 
question,  and  Dr.  Salmon  said,  “ The  best  way  is  for 
me  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  us.”  I was  present  at 
the  interview;  and  I sat  next  to  Mr.  Wyndham;  it 
was  a square  table,  and  Dr.  Salmon  sat  at  one 
side  of  it,  with  Mr.  Wyndham  at  his  right, 
and  I at  the  next  corner;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  that 
night  oEered  us  £10,000  a year  if  we  would  adopt 
this  scheme.  He  said  that  money  was  no  object,  and 
he  offered  us  £10,000  a year  if  we  would  accept  the 
scheme.  He  said,  "We  want  to  combine  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  a new 
Catholic  College  proposed  to  be  established  ; we.  pro- 
pose to  put  those  three  under  the  University  of 
Dublin,”  and  I asked  him.  "Would  you  be  satisfied 
to  have  Trinity  College  and  the  Belfast  Queen’s  Col- 
lege alone  under  the  University  of  Dublin  ?”  “ No,  ” he 
said,  “ that  would  not  suit  me.”  “Well,”  I said, 
"your  object  is,  then,  not  the  establishment  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  a College  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  but  it  is  to  found  this 
new  Catholic  College;  and  ;f  you  will  pardon 
my  putting  it  Toughly,  and  in  rather  strong  language, 
am  I right  in  concluding  that  you  offer  us  £10,000  a 
year  in  order  that  we  may  give  you  our  prestige  to 
float  the  new  concern?”  "Well,”  he  said,  ‘‘you  may 
put  it  that  way  if  you  like,”  and  my  answer  was,  “You 
have  just  alluded  to  the  point ; Trinity  College  will 
not  sell  its  birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage;  prestige 
is  a thing  that  cannot  be  sold  or  bought ; and  if  a man 
wants  to  get  it  he  must  go  the  usual  way  to  secure 
it.”  You  may  take  me,  then,  as  regards  No.  1 and 
No.  2 as  being  opposed  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
both  of  them 

3962.  You  are  not  opposed  to  those  memorials,  you 
agree  with  those  memorials? — Nos.  1 and  2 are 
practically  the  same. 

3963.  You  are  not  opposed  to  them  ? — I am  opposed 
to  the  putting  in  of  the  second  Colloge,  and  I ad- 
vocate strongly  Nos.  1 and  2. 

3964.  Yes.  I was  afraid  it  would  go  on  the 
Minutes  that  you  were  opposed  to  1 and  2? — Now  I 
come  to  No.  3,*  which  is  called  here  “Widening  the 
constitution  of  Trinity  College.”  It  is  signed  by 
twelve  junior  Fellows  and  eight  Professors.  Those 
are  the  principal  names.  These  names  are  here  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  discussing  them.  My  name  I dare- 
say has  been  discussed  freely,  and  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  it.  But  I submit  here  that  out  of  the 
twelve  Fellows  who  have  signed  it.  seven  of  them  are 
practically  the  most  junior ; no  senior  Fellows  signed  it. 
Numbers  1 and  2 are  practically  unanimous,  but  of 
all  the  other  schemes  that  have  been  put  forward 
not  one  of  them  has  a majority  of  Fellows — none  of 
them  had.  a majority  of  senior  Fellows.  They  had 
not  a majority  of  the  Junior  Fellows  or  a majority 
of  the  Professors ; and  of  the  Fellows  here,  the 
junior  Fellows,  the  last  seven  of  the  twelve  are 
junior  men.  T do  not  like  to  go  behind  the  docu- 
ment here,  but  if  the  men  were  present  I would  ask 
them  some  questions  which  perhaps  they  would  not 
like  to  answer,  but  which  I would  insist  upon  their 
answering.  I would  take  X and  say,  “What  in- 
duced you  to  sign  this  document.  Will  you  sign  it 
now  ?” 

3965.  But  we  have  not  got  them  here? — I require 
a great  deal  of  checking  I quite  confess.  Now  I take 
up  the  Professors  who  have  signed  it.  There  are 
eight  Professors  who  have  signed  it,  and  of  those 
eight  four  of  them  are  not  graduates  of  ours  at  all. 
Dr.  Whittaker  is  not  a graduate  of  ours.  I do  not 
want  to  say  a word  against  Dr.  Whittaker,  but  he  is 
not  a graduate  of  ours  and  he  knows  nothing  about 
us.  He  has  only  been  with  us  practically  a few 
days  or  a few  weeks,  and  I wonder  at  his  name  being 
on  the  document.  Then,  again,  Professor  Sidney 
Young.  There  could  not  be  a more  admirable  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  than  Dr.  Sidney  Young,  but  he  is  not 
a graduate  of  ours.  Professor  Werner  is  not  a 
graduate  of  ours,  or  of  any  University.  I believe  Pro- 
fessor Young  is  a graduate  of  the  London  University. 
Professor  Werner  was  only  appointed  the  other  day 
as  a professor — he  is  Protessor  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
and  the  reason  he  is  called  professor  is  simply  be- 
cause he  is  an  exceedingly  good  chemist,  and  we 
wanted  to  have  in  the  School  of  Chemistry,  along 
with  Professor  Young,  another  professor  to  divide 
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the  subject  somewhat,  and  to  put  in  another  man  to 
work  the  Applied  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Werner  was  nut 
in.  We  did  not  know  a better  man  than  Dr.  Werner 
and  it  was  first  proposed  to  make  him  a lecturer  and 
then  it  was  considered  that  if  he  were  made  a lec 
turer  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  underling  to  the 
Professor  and  under  tho  control  of  the  Professor  and 
it  was  in  order  to  give  him  freedom,  and  to  give’  him 
a position,  that  he  was  called  Professor.  That  was 
only  done  the  other  day. 

3966.  He  was  called  a Professor  because  he  was  a 
Professor  ?— He  was  called  a Professor  in  order  to 
give  him  a position.  The  other  is  Professor  Alex- 
ander. I hope  the  Commission  will  not  imagine  that 
I am  saying  a single  syllable  against  any  one  of 
these  gentlemen.  I do  not  think  better  men  could 
be  got  anywhere,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes.  No 
better  man  could  be  got  as  the  head  of  the  Engineer- 
ing School  than  Professor  Alexander.  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  a considerable  time  in  Japan 
before  he  came  to  us,  and  he  is  an  admirable  man 
in  every  way,  but  he  is  not  a graduate  of  ours,  and 
I confess — it  may  be  a weakness  of  mine,  but  I con- 
fess— I do  not  think  that  men  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  ours  should  lend  their  assistance  to  revolu- 
tionise our  institution. 

3967.  That  is  rather  an  impeachment  of  this 
Commission,  is  it  not? — No.  You  are  judges,  and 
present  company  is  always  excepted.  Now  I take 
the  other  four  Professors.  They  are  merely  profes- 
sional men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Their 
main  business  is  their  own  profession.  Take  Dr. 
Hart,  who  is  Regius  Professor  of  English  Law.  I 
do  not  say  anything  against  him,  but  his  business 
is  in  the  Land  Court,  and  he  has  a high  office  there, 
and  only  lectures  an  hour  in  the  day  with  us.  I do 
not  consider  his  name  has  any  weight  in  backing  up 
a revolution  of  this  kind.  Then  take  Sir  Charles 
Ball.  I need  not  say  a word  about  him ; everyone 
knows  who  he  is.  Sir  Charles  Ball  is  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  and  is  a man  who  has  arrived  at 
the  top  of  his  profession  in  Dublin,  and  his  eminence 
is  recognised,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  London  and 
everywhere.  But  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  place,  and  never  went  through  the  place, 
and  he  does  not  know  the  ropes  in  the  way  that  I do. 
Then  there  is  Sir  Arthur  Macan,  who  is  Ring’s 
Professor  of  Midwifery.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Trinity  College  did  not  ap- 
point him  ; they  do  not  pay  him.  He  gets  fees 
from  the  students,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  place.  Then  I will  take  Robert  Galloway 
Louis  Leonard.  He  is  a young  chap ; only  a couple 
of  years  ago  I examined  him  for  Scholarship. 

3968.  I daresay  he  will  get  over  that.  ?— Yes.  I am 
old  now,  I admit  that ; Leonard  is  a barrister.  I say 
that  the  names  of  these  four  professional  men,  who 
get  small  salaries  from  us  should  not  carry  any  weight 
in  connection  with  this  document  to  induce  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  their  suggestions.  I submit  that  to 
the  Commission,  and  I think  that  is  a fair  way  of 
putting  it.  There  is  no  other  matter  that  I care  to 
go  into  in  connection  with  this  particular  document, 
except  one,  which  is  trotted  out  so  commonly,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  duplicate  Professors.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  subject  of  duplicate 
Professors,  but  I have  a few  notes  upon  the  matter  of 
duplicate  Professors.  The  first  question  in  the  case 
of  duplicate  Professors  is,  who  is  to  appoint  them.  I 
ask  the  men  who  are  advocating  this  scheme,  who 
is  to  appoint  them. 

3969.  You  are  speaking  of  duplication  in  cases  of 

difference  of  religion? — Yes ; they  say,  “If  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  so  desire,  second  Professors  shall 
be  appointed,  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  in 
History,  subject  to  the  Veto  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.” My  general  criticism  on  this  document  is 
contained  in  a statement  which  I sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  perhaps  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
go  very  deeply  into  it  now.  Bub  the  question  I ask 
is,  who  is  to  appoint  the  second  Professor?  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  thing.  Of  course,  if  the  Board 
are  to  appoint  him,  then  the  grant  is  nothing  at  all. 
"It  is  yon  people  still — your  Protestant  Board — who 
are  appointing  the  second  Professor  in  a subject  which 
has  to  do  with  religion,  and  in  which  religion  comes 
in  very  strongly.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 

Hierarchy  appoint  him  we  bring  in  an  outside 
body,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  ' our  Statutes. 
(Cd.,  3176),  1906  page  23. 
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I would  also  ask  this  question:— Have  dupli-  Medicine,  Physios,  Astronomy,  and  even  Law,  as  Pro- 

cate  Chairs,  involving,  of  course,  duplicate  sub-  fessor  Hogan  does,  the  absurdity  of  it  becomes  more  Lo‘NDOs 

jects,  been  demanded  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a apparent.  The  teaching  in  these  subjects  may  with  aw  7o~i  Qfifi 

condition  to  allowing  Roman  Catholics  to  resort  to  equal  truth  be  called  Protestant,  but  still  only  in  the  L 

those  Universities?  I do  not  think  they  have.  I do  sense  that  it  is  not  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  The  The  Rev.  T. 

not  think  they  have  ever  been  asked  for  at  Oxford  or  only  concession  that  I think  could  be  made  in  this  T Gray,  h a. 

Cambridge.  Why  should  they  ask  for  them  in  Dublin  matter  consistently  with  conimonsense  is  that  only  in  s.f.t.o.d. 

then  ? As  far  as  I know,  no  change  was  ever  made  at  the  courses  preliminary  to  obtaining  a degree  in  Arts 

Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  should  History,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics  be  optional 

Universities  more  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  subjects,  and  that  any  teaching  on  purely  Roman 

yet  they  are  allowed  to  go  there.  Now,  of  course,  Catholic  lines  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and 

you  may  ask  in  wl.at  particular  subjects  are  these  kept  altogether  apart  from  official  recognition,  its  very 

duplicate  Chairs  to  be  established.  We  are  always  existence  being  ignored  by  the  College.  This  is  merely- 

told  history  and  ethics  and  metaphysics ; but  on  the  to  remove  the  course  in  Ethics  and’  Metaphysics  from 

same  principle,  there  is  not  a subject,  or  a branch  of  the  list  of  obligatory  subjects  in  the  Senior  Sophister 

a subject,  under  the  sun  that  is  not  liable  to  the  very  year  and  place  it  amongst  the  optional  ones. 

same  objection.  The  same  principle  would  require  3970.  They  are  obligator v now?— They  are  obligatory 

duplicate  Chairs  in  Medicine,  Astronomy,  Physics,  in  now ; the  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  are  obligatory  in  the 

fact  in  everj-  branch  of  knowledge  wherever  scientific  Senior  Sophister  Class,  but  History  is  not  obligatory. 

investigation  may  by  any  possibility  lead  to  results  Astronomy  is  obligatory,  but  not  the  others.  Imaymen- 

which  are  at  variance  with  the  a priori  conclusions  tion  here  that  up  to  the  present  time  Roman  Catholic 

accepted  as  true  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I students  have  never,  as  far  as  I know,  objected  to  our 

am  not  speaking  in  any  terms  derogatory  to  the  course  in  Ethics  and  Metaphysics.  For  a great  many 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  Perhaps  there  are  few  men  years  I lectured  in  these  subjects  myself  in  the  Senior 

who  would  "o  further  to  help  Roman  Catholics  in  every  Sophister  class,  and  there  was  always  a considerable 

way  than  I would,  but  we  are  dealing  here  with  sub-  number  of  Roman  Catholics ; and  there  were  no  more 

stantial  matters  that  must  be  gone  into,  and  you  must  attentive  students  in  the  class.  On  the  contrary,  it 

call  things  by  their  proper  names.  I say  that  the  re-  has  always  been  a favourite  course  with  them,  and 

suits  that  would  be  arrived  at— say,  in  Anatomy — would  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 

run  counter  to  the  a priori  conclusions  accepted  as  Catholics  appear  in  the  lists  of  our  Senior  Moderators 

true  by  the  Ro-man  Catholic  Church.  I have  men-  and  Gold  Medallists  in  this  subject.  I will  lake  some 

tioned  other  subjects  there,  and  if  you  wish  to  follow  names  from  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850.  The  first 

it  up  you  will  find  that  Professor  Hogan,  of  May-  name  I came  across  is  in  1840— John  Dillon,  M.P.  for 

nooth,  in  a pamphlet  of  his  which  he  published  quite  Tipperary,  and  I think  father  of  the  present  John 

recently,  has  enumerated  every  single  subject,  not  Dillon.  Then  there  is  John  O’Hagan  in  1841. 

only  these  I have  just  referred  to,  hut  law  and  every  3971.  Lobd  Chief  Baeon.— Afterwards  Mr.  Justice 

other  single  subject  as  liable  to  be  perverted  by  the  O’Hagan?— Yes.  I am  taking  them  out  of  the  Calen- 

lecturer.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not  think  legislation  dax.  Perhaps  I may  ask  you,  Chief  Baron,  to  give  a 

of  any  kind  should  be  initiated  and  carried  on  on  the  'more  particular  definition  of  them.  Then  there  is 

supposition  that  every  man  you  are  dealing  with  is  a Edward  Tynan  (1841),  member  for  the  County  of  lame- 

rogue.  I am  sure — and  I am  perfectly  certain  it  rick.  Then  William  Henry  Cogan  in  1842,  who  was 

would  be  the  same  with  everyone  else — that  there  is  the  first  Gold  Medallist  in  Ethics,  and  who  was  for  a 

not  a Professor  who  is  established  in  Trinity  College  long  time  member  for  Co.  Kildare ; and  in  1873,  when 

who  would  ever  dream  of  interfering  with  anybody’s  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  was  before  the  House,  he,  of 

religion,  and  if  I were  pushed  to  it  I would  say,  “ In  course,  as  a member  of  his  Party,  voted  against  us. 

what  way  is  your  religion  affected  ? You  have  passed  But  all  these  men  who  were  old  graduates  of  Trinity 

through  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  won’t  do  for  you  College — men  like  Mr.  Cogan— always  spoke  in  the 

to  say  that  your  faith  and  morals  are  in  danger.  I kindest  and  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  Trinity 

want  to  ask : Were  your  religious  principles  affected  College,  Dublin. 

or  interfered  with  in  any  shape  or  form  while  you  3972.  I think  you  are  wrong.  I think  you  will  find 
were  passing  through  Trinity  College.,  Dublin?”  And  that  Mr.  Cogan  voted  against  the  Bill  on  the  second 

if  I wished  to  push  the  thing,  I should  go  back  to  old  reading  ? — You  are  quite  right.  We  fought  that  Bill, 

times.  I have  it  here  that  in  the  first  half  of  last  and  we  went  over  in  utter  despair.  I was  one  of  a 

century  there  was  not  a stringent  order  with  regard  deputation  which  was  appointed  to  go  to  London, 

to  men  coming  to  Trinity  College,  and  I could  enu-  We  were  in  utter  despair,  hut  we  were  determined  to 

merate  a number  of  eminent  men  who  got  Gold  Medals  fight  it,  and  the  man  who  gave  us  the  first  hit  of 

and  some  of  them  the  first  Moderatorships  in  these  courage  was  a man  who  died  the  other  day,  Lord 

very  subjects  that  they  now  require  duplicate  Chairs  Cranbrook.  We  discussed  the  whole  question  with 

in.  No  doubt  the  Chief  Baron  will  have  a number  him,  and  he  said : “ Gentlemen,  I am  satisfied,  but 

occur  to  his  mind.  In  short,  I say  the  establish-  don’t  you  waste  time  with  me ; go  and  make  converts 

ment  of  duplicate  Chairs,  what  they  call  widening  the  with  the  enemy.”  We  fought  an  uphill  fight  with 

University,  will  and  must  tend  to  destroy  the  full  the  enemy — the  Chief  Baron  is  right  in  putting  me 

liberty  of  teaching  which  we  claim  as  our  right,  and  straight  there — and  we  ultimately  carried  it ; the 

which  must  exist  in  any  University  that  is  worthy  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  opposing  it,  but  the  Govem- 

the  name  of  a University.  Nor  can  the  case  of  dupli-  ment  were  beaten  by  a majority  of  three,  and  that  is 

cate  Chairs  and  duplicate  Courses  be  limited  to  the  what  has  kept  Trinity  College  alive  for,  at  any  rate, 

etudies  preliminary  to  taking  a degree  only — that  is,  these  thivty-three  years.  Mr.  Cogan,  at  any  rate,  al- 

the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Course — they  must  be  ways  spoke  kindly  of  us.  William  P.  O’Brien,  Vice- 

extended  to  all  examinations,  and  then  we  get  in  President  of  the  Prisons  Board,  is  the  next  name  on  mv 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  and  so  by  the  innocent  list — I knew  him  myself  ; he  was  a man  well  known  in 

proposal  of  these  men  we  should  find  Trinity  College  Ireland  in  the  famine  times  ; he  made  his  mark,  and 

handed  over  altogether  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  then  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  Prisons  Board. 

Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  Higher  Education,  in  the  real  I now  come  in  1846  to  Michael  Morris,  afterwards 

sense  of  the  word,  completely  destroyed  in  the  country.  Lord  Morris  ; he  got  first  Gold  Medal  in  Ethics  and 

I am  not  mincing  matters.  Now,  the  ground  on  which  Logic,  and  I don’t  suppose  there  was  ever  a man  left 

this  demand  for  duplicate  Chairs  and  duplicate  Courses  the  walls  of  Trinity  College  who.  had  such  an  affection 

is  based  is  that  at  present  our  Professional  Chairs  and  for  the  place  as  Michael  Morris.  I never  met  him 

Courses  are  essentially  Protestant.  This  is  not  true  that  he  did  not  go  over  his  old  fight  for  the  Gold 

in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  designed  to  be  accepted.  Medal.  Then  I take  another  man,  James  Charles 

The  teaching  in  History,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  the  Mathew,  who  was  a Gold  Medallist  in  1849.  At  the 

subjects  principally  alluded  to,  is  unsectarian,  and  beginning  of  last  century  there  was  a very  remarkable 

can  only  be  tilled  Protestant  in  the  sense  that  it  is  case— the  case  of  Michael  Slattery ; he  got  his 

not  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  But  the  duplicate  Bachelor  Degree  in  1804,  and  took  his  M.A. 

Chairs  and  duplicate  Courses  demanded  are  to  be  in  1832.  He  was  then  Professor  of  Carlow 

essentially  and  in  the  fullest  sense  Roman  Catholic,  College,  and  then  he  was  made  President  of 

thus  introducing  in  an  intensified  form  that  sectarian  Maynooth,  and  he  finally  died  ae  Roman  Catholic 

teaching,  the  alleged  existence  of  which  on  the  Pro-  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  He  was  a.  Roman  Catholic 

teetant  side  is  so  strongly  objected  to.  When  this  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  So  that  as  far 

demand  is  extended,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  extended,  to  as  this  particular  concern  of  widening  the  place  and 
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bringing  m these  changes,  xfc  is  only  of  late  years — 
during  the  last  fifty  years — when  the  cords  have  been 
tightened  in  the  way  of  prohibiting  these  students 
coming  to  us,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  have 
carried  their  point.  I do  not  care  to  go  much  fur- 
ther into  that.  I will  now  take  the  case,  if  you  mil 
allow  me,  of  Statement  No.  4,*  submitted  by  members 
of  the  Professoriate.  That  is  nine  members  out  of  the 
twenty-nine,  and  of  those  nine,  six  are  Medical 
School  Professors.  The  point  that  they  make  here 
is  that  they  want  to  become  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  of  the  Governing  Body ; they  want  to 
have  life  tenures  of  their  posts  and  they  want  pen- 
sions. In  regard  to  their  becoming  members  of  the 
Governing  Body,  which  means  becoming  members  of 
the  Corporation,  there  is  only  one  .way  by  which  a 
man  can  become  a permanent  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  that  is  by  getting 
a Fellowship  ; you  can  get  in  in  no  other  way.  There 
may  be  a young  member  of  the  family  who  may  get 
in  by  getting  ia  Scholarship,  but  he  can  only  remain  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  for  five  years  at  the  most. 
Of  course,  he  has  this  privilege — he  is  a voter  and  he 
can  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  us  an  ex-scholar.  But  to  become  a permanent 
member  of  the  Corporation,  he  must  get  a Fellowship. 
And  the  Professors  ask  here  that  they  should  be  made 
members  of  the  Corporation.  You  can  understand  a 
professor  who  is  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
asking  for  it — you  can  understand  his  saying  it — but 
I begin  with  the  case  of  a man  who  is  not  a graduate. 

I will  take  the  case  of  Professor  Sidney  Young.  He 
is  not  a graduate  of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 
If  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Corporation,  by  whose 
authority  would  he  be  made  a member?  He  does 
not  come  in  by  the  door  that  is  open  to:  others.  He 
wishes  to  be  put  straight  in  without  submitting  to 
the  Fellowship  examination  and  to  get  in  in  that 
particular  way.  For  my  part  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  case  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — where  there 
are  a large  number  of  Fellowships — that  a man  who 
is  appointed  Professor  can  get  a Fellowship  in  any 
College,  even  though  he  is  not  a graduate  of  any 
University.  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  whether 
he  can  or  not,  hut  my  first  notion  would  be  that  he 
could  not  do  so.  Dr.  Jackson  will,  perhaps,  tell  me 
this.  Can  a stranger  who  is  not  a member  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  or  Dublin,  become  a Fellow  of  a College, 
at  Cambridge  University? 

3973.  Dr.  Jackson. — Certainly.  I will  give  you  an 
instance.  A couple  of  years  ago  we  asked  a Profes- 
sor in  an  American  College  to  come  over  and  take  a 
post  as  a teacher  of  History,  and  we  offered  him  a 
Fellowship.  He  came  over  and  has  been  most  success- 
ful ? — And  does  the  Fellowship  make  him  a member  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  College  ? 

3974.  Certainly  ? — And  a member  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  University? 

3975.  No,  not  of  the  University? — But  of  the  Col- 
lege? 

Dr.  Jackson. — It  is  a College  appointment. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — I take  it  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  made  him  a graduate  at  the  same 
time? 

3976.  Dr.  Jackson. — Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  hold 
under  the  University  but  only  under  the  College,  he 
could  not  be  made  a full  graduate.  But  the  Univer- 
sity immediately  made  him  a titular  graduate?— 
What  we  call  in  Dublin  giving  an  honorary  degree. 

Dr.  Jackson. — On  the  other  hand  if  the  University 
were  to  import  somebody — and  I know  nothing  to 
prevent  the  University  lrom  doing  so — the  University, 
on  making  him  an  officer  would  be  able  to  confer 
upon  him  a full  degree,  with  full  powers  of  voting  in 
all  respects. 

3977.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— That  is  the  rule  in 
Oxford  as  well?— That  is  a thing  that  has  never 
happened  in  Dublin.  The  honorary  degree  does  not 
carry  any  privilege  with  it  more  than  the  honour  of 
it. 

3978.  Dr.  Jackson.— Our  honorary  degree  would 
carry  no  privilege.  But  it  would  not  be  an  honorarv 
degree  if  he  were  appointed  to  a University  post.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance.  When  Professor  Bury 
came  to  us,  lie  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  full 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  University  and  therefore  ad- 
missible to  a full  degree  with  all  privileges ; and  if 
he  had  not  been  a member  of  any  University,  it 

* Appendix  to  First  Repo 


would  have  been,  so  far  as  I can  tell,  identically 
the  same  ?— In  Professor  Buvy's  case,  he  is  a graduate 
of  ours,  and  he  could  take  an  ad  eundem  degree. 

3979.  He  did  not  take  an  ad  eundem  degree;  he  was 
admitted  because  lie  was  holding  office  with  U6- 

Professor  Maealister’s  case  is  the  same? Dr" 

Macalister  was  a graduate  of  ours.  They  could  have 
taken  ad  eundem  degrees  and  therefore  qualified. 
But  a case  such  as  that  of  the  American  Professor 
you  mentioned  is  a very  unusual  one,  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  it  not? 

3980.  Well,  I am  not  so  sure.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  was  an  application  to  us  from  Emmannel 
College  to  grant  a titular  degree  to  an  American 
whom  they  had  imported  from  Germany  to  teach  law. 
The  titular  degree  was  at  once  granted.  I have  tried 
to  think  of  some  clear  instance  of  a University  ap- 
pointment, and  1 think  I shall  be  able,  but  I 
must  think  about  it? — At  any  rate  as  far  as  Dublin 
is  concerned,  this  has  never  been  so. 

3981.  Chairman. — The  question  is  not  whether  it 
has  been  so,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  so?— The 
question  whether  it  ought  to  be  so  depends  on  the 
means  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  therefore  the 
point  I again  come  to  is  that  our  Charter  stops  it. 
Of  course  if  the  Charter  is  gone,  any  Commission  can 
clo  what  they  choose. 

3982.  As  things  stand  lie  could  not  be  made  a 
member,  but  the  question  is  whether  some  alteration 
ought  not  to  be  made? — I may  say  here  that  I am  a 
strong  conservative  in  this  matter,  but,  of  course,  I 
have  opposed  many  things,  and  I have  been  over- 
borne by  others,  and  I submit  in  the  best  of  good 
humour.  And  here,  if  I am  overborne  by  the  strong 
hand,  I must  grin  and  bear  it,  but  I will  not— I 
speak  with  all  respect — I will  not  surrender  my  Char- 
ter until  I am  forced  to  do  it.  It  must  be  taken  from 
me  by  the  strong  hand.  That  is  my  position  in  the 
matter,  and  I think  I shall  get  practically  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Corporation. 

3983.  Dr.  Jackson. — A few  ye  are  ago  we  had  a Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Professor  Rieu,  who,  I feel  quite  sure, 
was  admitted  a Master  of  Arts  as  Professor.  Of  coarse 
I camiot  give  distinct  evidence  as  to  that,  but  I am 
convinced  that  it  must  have  been  so.  Certainly  I have 
no  notion  that  we  are  in  any  way  limited  ? — You  have 
quite  satisfied  me,  Dr.  Jackson,  beoause  I spoke  with 
diffidence  ; I did  not  understand  it. 

3984.  Chairman. — At  Oxford  there  is  a very  recent 
case — the  case  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine, 
who  has  no  English  or  European  Degree  at  all.  Is 
not  that  so,  Mr.  Butcher  ? 

Mr.  Butcher. — Yes  ; that  is  so. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — We  give  the  full  Degree  at 
Oxford — the  Degree  which  carries  a vote,  to  anyone 
engaged  in  University  teaching,  whether  under  the 
University  or  not. 

Dr.  Jackson. — Whether  under  the  University  or 
not  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Yes. 

Dr.  Jackson. — Anyone  who  teaches  in  any  College 
gets  a full  Degree  ? 

3985.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Yes  ; a full  Degree  ? 
—And  does  he  have  a Parliamentary  vote  ? 

3986.  He  has  a vote  in  the  University  bodies  which 
legislate  for  the  University — lie  is  a member  of  Convo- 
cation ? — In  the  case  here  of  the  Professor  you  are 
alluding  to  would  he  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a member 
of  Parliament  ? 

3987.  Yes  ? — That  is  not-  so  with  us. 

3988.  Dr.  Jackson. — These  are  not  honorary  De- 
grees ? — No,  but  still  they  are  Degrees  of  a special 
kind.  But  I make  this  remark,  that  there  is  a very 
common  fallacy  underlying  a great  deal  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  all  the  other  documents — that  a Fellowship 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  not  the  same  or  in  any 
sense  to  be  compared  with,  or  on  the  same  lines,  as  a 
Fellowship  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have  32 
Fellowships,  25  Junior  and  7 Senior,  and  the  Provost 
— that  makes  the  whole  permanent  members  of  the 
Corporation.  But  although  onr  Fellowships  are 
limited  in  number,  they  are . Fellowships  for  life,  and 
no  man  can  take  any  work  up  of  any  sort  outside  the 
College  unless  he  has  the  consent  of  the  Governing 
Body.  He  cannot  go  to  anything  else.  If  he  were  a 
clergy  man  lie  could  not  take  a curacy  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  I suppose  there 
are  300  or  400  Fellowships,  and  they  last  about  six 
years  on  an  average  at  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  a 
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year.  Our  Fellowship  is  a man's  life  profession — his 
whole  profession.  He  is  nothing  else.  I never  have 
done  anything  else  in  my  life  except  work  at 
my  business  at  the  College.  I filled  a number 

of  posts,  but  my  whole  time  is  given  up  to  Col- 
lege work  as  a profession.  It  is  a life  appointment, 
and  in  that  way  it  differs  altogether  from  the  Fellow- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  You  observe  men 
are  sometimes  conscious  of  it,  but  when  bringing  in 
their  point  they  slip  in  a Fellow-Professorship  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  but  the  Fellow-Professorship 
there  is  a totally  different  Fellowship  from  the  Fel- 
lowship in  Dublin,  and  one  lias  always  to  be  watch- 
inf  oneself  in  order  not  to  make  a mistake. 

3989.  Chairman. — Professors  at  Oxford  hold  in  con- 
nection with  Chairs ; they  are  Fellows  of  the  College 
so  long  as  they  hold  the  Professorship,  and  no  longer? 
— That  is  what  these  men  here  would  be.  satisfied  with. 

3990.  Is  not  that  something  of  a precedent? — Keep- 
ing to  our  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  an- 
other matter.  I now  go  into  another  question  here  in 
regard  to  the  tenure.  Perhaps  I take  a different  view 
to  anyone  else  in  the  matter  of  Professors.  I look 
upon  a Professor  as  what  he  is.  He  is  appointed  be- 
cause he  is  a specialist ; he  is  an  expert  in  a par- 
ticular department,  and  you  do  not  ask  him  whether 
he  knows  anything  else.  If  you  appoint  a Professor 
of  Chemistry  you  want  a specialist  in  Chemistry.  You 
do  not  want  to  know  whether  he  knows  anything  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  so  on.  Nobody  knows  and  nobody 
asks.  You  do  not  want  to  know  whether  he  has  dived 
into  the  differential  calculus  or  any  of  those  sort  of 
subjects ; you  appoint  him  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Chemistry.  I look  upon  him  for  that  reason 
as  a man  engaged  for  a particular  duty,  and  as  long 
as  he  performs  that  particular  duty,  we  will  keep 
him.  But  the  Central  Body,  the  body  that  gives 
stability  to  the  whole  institution,  are  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  they  engage  any  man 
or  any  number  of  men  for  any  department  they  choose, 
and  pay  them  well  as  far  as  the  funds  admit.  The 
Professors  always  commence  on  a salary  far  greater 
than  any  Junior  Fellow  commences,  simply  because 
we  know  that  he  is  a man  who  has  made  his  mark  in 
a particular  line.  In  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  only  likely  to  have  a short  tenure  of  his'  office. 

I may  be  speaking  roughly,  but  I want  to  convey  my 
meaning  in  such  a way  .that  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand it.  If  I were  head  of  a large  firm,  like  the 
shipbuilding  concern  of  Harland  and  Wolff,  of  Bel- 
fast, for  instance,  and  I wanted  a man  for  a special 
department  in  shipbuilding,  I would  say  “ I will  give 
you  a considerable  salary,  because  you  are  remarkably 
expert  in  this  particular  line.  I will  not  undertake 
to  employ  you  for  ever ; I will  employ  you  as  long  as 
it  suits  me,  and  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  do  your 
work.  As  soon  as  you  flag  in  the  least  or  get  in  the 
least  degree  unable  to  carry  out  your  work,  well,  I will 
pension  you  off,  as  you  have  been  here  a good  while ; 

I will  treat  you  fairly,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  there 
is  some  little  milk  of  human  kindness  in  me,  but  I 
won’t  keep  you.  I must  keep  the  establishment  going, 
and  if  I have  not  the  best  man  in  this  particular 
post  my  establishment  will  fall  off  in  that  particular 
department.  I must  have  a good  man  in  it,  and  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  me,  from  my  regard  for  you, 
to  part  with  you,  you  are  not  a man  who  is  strong 
enough  for  me  ; we  must  part,  and  I must  get  another 
man  in  your  place,  because  I must  have  a strong  man 
at  the  post.”  I may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  way 
in  which  I look  at  Professors  as  distinguished  from 
other  men ; they  are  experts  in  a particular  depart- 
ment, and  I engage  them  to  teach  that  particular 
department,  and  I will  not  tie  myself  to  keep  them 
any  number  of  years,  whether  they  give  me  satisfac- 
tion or  not,  and  whether  or  not  their  health  remains 
good,  and  so  on.  My  first  object  is  the  welfare  of  the 
institution.  I must  have  the  institution  well  worked, 
and  worked  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  the  way 
it  ought  to  be  worked.  The  moment  that  any  depart- 
ment becomes  badly  manned,  it  falls  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  (and  the  public  is  very  quick  to  find  out 
any  case  of  that  kind),  the  institution  suffers,  and  it 
takes  years  and  years  before  the  thing  can.  be  rectified. 
In  the  case  of  Professors  who  have  remained  too  long, 
and  who  should  have  left  before,  it  is  said,  That 
department  is  not  so  well  manned  as  it  was  in  my 
day.” 

3991.  You  think  Professors  may  come  and  go,  but 
the  Fellows  should  go  on  for  ever? — The  Fellows 


should  go  on.  In  other  words,  die  staple  part  of  the  r 
institution  are  the  Fellows.  London. 

3992.  You  would  not  dismiss  a Fellow  when  he  jYor.10, 1906. 

ceases  to  be  capable  of  doing  his  duties? — We  pension  

them.  We  always  have  up  to  the  present.  In  the  The.Rev.  T. 
case  of  Professors  who  remain  a considerable  time  with  T.  Gray,  m.a., 
us  we  always  pension  them.  These  men  do  not  s.f.t.c.d. 
mention  that.  But  if  you  take  a case  here,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  of  course,  is  provided  for  spe- 
cially under  Act  of  Parliament.  But  Dr.  Dowden,  who 

is  a well-known  man  in  the  literary  world,  has  been 
with  us  a number  of  years.  He  commenced  at  a small 
salary,  and  worked  up,  and  his  salary  increased, 
increased  until  he  has  his  present  salary, 
which  is  given  here.  A great  many  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s  position  was  changed  in  this  way : he 
was  given  a life  tenure  of  his  Professorship,  and  a 
pension  when  he  became  incapacitated,  or  unfit  to  go 
on  with  his  work.  He  was  to  get  a pension  of  some- 
thing like  two-thirds  of  his  salary.  Well,  Professor 
Dowden  is  with  us  still,  and  I hope  it  will  be  many 
a long  day  before  we  have  to  give  him  his  pension. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  in  a similar  way,  commenced  at  a more 
moderate  salary,  and  worked  on.  When  he  gave 
satisfaction,  the  Board  of  the  flay  converted  his  Pro- 
fessorship into  a life  Professorship,  with  a pension 
attached  to  it.  Mr.  Alexander,  whom  I have  spoken 
of,  our  Professor  of  Engineering,  is  another  similar 
case.  In  the  case  of  the  man  wno  preceded  Professor 
Alexander  his  salary  was  £300  a year.  When  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  came  to  ns  we  gave  him  that,  and  I 
think  his  fixed  salary  is  £500,  but,  altogether,  it  is 
about  £700.  Professor  Alexander  has  a life  Professor- 
ship, with  a pension  attached  to  it.  It  is  always  in 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  do  that. 

3993.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Board  to  have  the 
power  and  another  thing  to  give  the  Professor  the 
right  ? — No  doubt ; but  if  the  Professors  have  a right 
to  a life  tenure  I say  that  is  injurious  to  the  teaching, 
and  the  College  suffers.  Their  tenure  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  they  will  never  be  disturbed,  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  do  their  duties. 

3994.  If  I may  venture  to  say  so,  I quite  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  condition  that  it  should  be  till 
death  or  fault  should  be  supplemented  by  “ or  in- 
capacity”?— Certainly;  but  every  man  I may  take 
it,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Professors,  but  in  the  case, 
of  every  man  connected  with  the  place,  down  to  the 
servants  of  the  place,  when  they  become  incapacitated 
they  invariably  get  a pension,  or  if  it  suits  them  and 
their  families  better  tliey  may  get  a lump  sum. 

When  I first  became  Bursar  there  was  some  £1,200 
or  £1,500  a year  being  paid  in  pensions ; the  man 
who  was  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  was  receiving 
his  £200  a year,  and  another  man  connected  with  a 
department  of  the  Medical  School  had  his  £150  a year, 
and  so  on  with  all  these  men  ; and  it  has  never  been 
otherwise.  Now  with  regard  to  their  own  ideas  of 
pensions,  they  propound  a scheme  for  pensions,  and 
say  £8  10s.  per  £100.  I do  not  think  that  that  holds 
water.  I think  it  will  cost  anybody  to  get  a pension 
of  £350  a year  a great  deal  more  than  £8  10s.  per 
£100. 

3995.  That  is  an  actuarial  question? — Yes;  but  I 
know  what  the  insurance  companies  will  do  it  for.  If 
I take  the  Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Company,  one 
and  a half  guineas  per  £10  comes  to  £15  15s.  per 
£100,  and  here  it  is  put  down  at  £8  10s.  £15  15s.  is 
the  charge,  on  the  supposition  that  no  money  goes 
back.  Of  course  you  can  get  an  old-age  pension,  or 
a pension  to  commence  at  sixty- five;  suppose  they 
put  down  their  age  at  thirty-eight  to  get  the  pension 
at  sixty-five,  in  that  case  the  insurance  company 
wiR  give  you  terms,  by  which,  if  in  the  meantime  you 
die,  the  money  will  be  refunded,  with  compound  in- 
terest at  2 £ per  cent.  That  is  one  table  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Insurance  Company.  A pension  of  that 
kind,  without  any  return  of  money,  costs  one  and  a 
half  guineas  per  £10 — that  is  £15  15s.  per  £100 ; 
so  if  they  are  right  here  with  their  £8  10s. 

I do  not  understand  how  it  is.  I would  not 
ask  any  man  to  do  what  I would  not  do  myself ; 
if  T get  a post  of  £500  or  £600  a year,  and  if  £8  10s. 
will  provide  for  me  a pension  at  that  time  of  fife 
common  prudence  will  tell  me  it  is  a good  investment. 

They,  of  course,  wish  to  have  it  fixed.  They  complain 
here  that  they  have  no  means  of  redress  should  ar- 
bitrary dismissal  occur.  Thera  was  a question  asked 
of  Dr.  Joly  by  Dr.  Hyde  whether  frosu  his  experience 
he  considered  it  necessary  that  some  bar  or  barrier 
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should  be  placed  here  such  as  they  claim  against  arbi- 
trary dismissal.  I -would  ask  Dr.  Joly — “Will  you 
name  a case  in  which  the  Board  have  interfered  and 
arbitrarily  dismissed  a man,  in  which  he  had  no 
power  of  defence.”  I consider  that  that  statement  of 
Dr.  Joly  ought  to  be  condemned  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible language.  He  had  no  right  to  make  that  state- 
ment unless  he  could  prove  that  a particular  man — 
Mr.  X. — was  dealt  with  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
fashion  by  the  then  Board  of  Trinity  College.  If  he 
can  state  that  I will  listen  to  him, but  I do  not  think  it  is 
fair  for  a man  to  put  down  here,  and  repeat  after- 
wards, in  reply  to  Dr.  Hyde,  that  he  did  think  it  was 


necessary  to  have  some  security  given  against  thi 
arbitrary  or  tyrannical  dismissal.  I challenge  him  to 
name  any  case.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  thin« 
are  done  with  us,  and  I think  it  was  an  unfair  state- 
ment, as  Dr.  Hyde  knows,  to  put  that  in ; I think 
these  Professors  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  put  their 
name  to  this  statement,  and  I take  this  opportunity 
of  having  it  publicly  recorded  that  that  is 
opinion  ; and  I may  say,  as  to  a great  many  of  these 
things  I have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  because 
I iam  not  in  the  habit  of  mincing  my  language  r 
have  told  them  what  I thought.  ° ’ 


After  a short  adjournment. 


3996.  Chaiemas!. — Will  you  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  your  discourse? — Well,  perhaps  I have  said 
enough  now  about  the  Professors  and  their  grievances. 
Then,  of  course,  they  tails;  here  about  being  out  of 
touch — they  talk  of  the  result  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Professors  from  participation  in  the  government  of 
the  College,  which  “entails  the  extraordinary  result 
that  the  Governing  Body  are  necessarily  out  of  per- 
sonal touch  with  a large  share  of  the  great  interests 
they  control."  I may  say  that  as  far  as  regards  the 
Governing  Body  and  the  Professors  in  all  the  profes- 
sional schools,  the  Board,  in  coming  to  any  decision 
in  regard  to  any  matter  concerning  them,  always  con- 
sult file  Professors  in  the  school  in  question.  There 
is  a regularly-established  Medical  School  Committee 
in  which  anything  that  comes  to  the  Board  has  gene- 
rally been  through  their  hands.  If  a matter  is  sent 
direct  to  the  Board  the  usual  course  is  (that  is,  a mat- 
ter which  involves  a technical  opinion)  to  send  it  to 
the  Medical  School  Committee,  and  to  see  what  they 
say  on  a subject  of  that  kind,  and  on  the  whole  the 
machine  works  smoothly.  When  we  want  to  bring 
about  a considerable  change,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  the  Law  School,  which  was  practically  reconstituted 
lately,  the  Board  appoint  a small  Committee,  and  you 
can  always  depend  upon  getting  people,  whether  they 
are  medical  men,  lawyers,  engineers,  or  whatever  they 
are,  you  can  always  get  men  enough  to  help  in  the 
particular  case.  With  regard  to  the  Law  School, 
Serjeant  Jellett,  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  and,  of 
course,  our  own  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Justice  Madden, 
were  outside  members  of  this  Committee,  and  they  sat 
and  deliberated  and  discussed  everything  in  and  out 
of  the  place,  and  at  last  they  brought  in  a scheme 
which  was  placed  before  the  Governing  Body,  and  was 
adopted.  The  objections  of  the  Professors  were  lis- 
tened to,  and  everything  they  had  to  say  was  dis- 
cussed also  by  this  Committee,  and  I have  heard  it 
often  stated  by  those  competent  to  judge  (and  I am 
sure  that  I may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  Chief  Baron 
at  the  present  moment)  that  the  Law  School  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  can  hold  its  own  for  teaching  Law 
with  any  school  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I do  not 
go  into  the  question  beyond  that,  not  being  myself  a 
lawyer.  That  instance  shows  the  wav  in  which 
we  work  our  institution  ; we  work  it  on  what  I may 
call  common-sense  principles  ; if  any  man  wants  to  get 
a good  Law  School  let  him  get  men  connected  with 
the  profession  of  Law,  and  I do  not  care  what  judge 
it  is,  he  will  only  be  too  delighted  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion from  us,  and  when  we  ask  him— “ Will  yon  give 
us  a help  ?”  (I  am  sure  the  Chief  Baron  will  say  it  is 
so)  they  are  only  too  glad  -to  have  an  opportunity  of 
helping  us,  and  therefore  with  regard  to  any  friction 
or  difference  of  views  between  the  Governing  Body 
and  the  Professorial  Body  no  such  thing  exists — the 
whole  machinery  works  quite  smoothly.  The  Profes- 
sors here  have  spoken  rather— I was  going  to  say  bit- 
terly, but  they  have  spoken  rather  hardly  of  us,  and 
have  exaggerated  anything  that  may  possibly  have 
come  in  their  way.  But  they  have  given  no  facts  to 
support  these  allegations  of  arbitrary  dismissal  and 
so  on,  and  when  they  themselves  came  to  speak  of  the 
Governing  Body  they  are  obliged  to  admit  this.  They 
say— “ We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  ignore  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  members  of  the  Board  listen  to 
our  representations,”  and  so  on.  That  undoes  every 
single  word  they  have  said.  That  is  the  fact  ; they 


never  meet  anything  but  sympathy,  and  any  man  iu 
the  College— I do  not  care  who  he  is  or  what  his  posi- 
tion is — if  he  has  any  grievance  or  any  suggestion  to 
bring  forward  for  the  good  of  the  whole  institution 
his  suggestions  are  listened  to  and  discussed,  and  if 
fit  to  be  adopted  they  will  be  adopted.  Now  they  want 
to  make  the  Chairs  part  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
get  themselves  a position  on  the  Board — that  is,  on  the 
Governing  Body — by  making  the  Board  elective.  I 
do  not  agree  myself  with  having  an  elective  Board  ; I 
think  it  is  a very  great  mistake.  If  you  take  a Board 
elected,  and  consisting  simply  of  experts  (they  put  but 
a small  number  on  the  Board — ten,  nine,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be) ; each  of  them  is  a specialist  in  his 
own  line.  Now,  I think  a number  of  specialists  meet- 
ing together  to  make  arrangements  for  a large  insti- 
tution like  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  about  the 
worst  set  of  men  you  -could  get  to  do  so,  for  this 
simple  reason— they  are  a number  of  independent, 
isolated  atoms.  One  man  is  put  on  because  he  is  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry  ; another  man  is  put  on  be- 
cause he  is  good  at  Law  ; another  man  is  put  on  be- 
cause he  is  good  at  Pathology,  and  so  on.  Well,  these 
men  are  experts  and  specialists  in  their  own  parti- 
cular departments,  but  when  you  come  to  -ask  them  to 
give  general  advice  as  to  file  management  of  an  insti- 
tution, and  say  what  should  be  done  under  such  and 
such  circumstances,  or  under  such  and  such  other 
circumstances,  I do  not  think  their  opinion  is  to 
be  valued  as  much  as  that  of  a Board  composed  of 
men  elected  on  the  principle  to  which  they  object  so 
much — seniority.  You  get  a mixed  Board,  and  you 
may  possibly  have  some  members  of  the  seven  or  eight 
who  -are  less  capable  than  others.  But  the  Provost, 
we  may  assume,  is  fit  for  his  position  ; he  is  put  there 
by  the  Crown  ; we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ; and 
if  you  take  the  seven  Seniors,  they  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  a pack  of  fools — there  are  always  some  men 
of  common-sense  among  them,  and  these  men  of  com- 
mon-sense represent  different  views  ; they  are  not 
specialists.  That  is  one  of  the  -advantages  of  our  Fel- 
lowship Examination,  that  a man  who  is  a pure 
specialist  in  one  subject  cannot  succeed  for  a Fellow- 
ship— he  is  obliged  to  take  up  two  or  three  or  more 
subjects,  and  whatever  lie  takes  up  it  will,  at  any 
rate,  enlarge  his  mind,  .and  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  something  else  in  the  world  besides 
the  particular  subject  of  which  lie  happens  to  be  fond. 

3Q96a.  Do  you  think  that  mere  seniority  is  the  best 
mode  of  chosang  Fellows  ? — I think  it  is,  and  I will 
tell  you  why.  The  moment  you  come  to  make  a Board 
an  elected  Body,  the  men  that  will  get  upon  that 
elected  Board  will  be  men  who  have  looked  for  that, 
and  made  their  arrangements  in  order  to  secure  the 
votes  of  other  men  to  put  them  on  it.  Those  will  he 
the  pushing  men — the  very  men  who  ought  not  to  be 
on  the  Board — and  the  best  men  will  be  the  quiet,  re- 
tiring sort  of  men  who  do  not  care  to  put  themselves 
forward,  while  the  others  will  canvass,  and  intrigue, 
and  so  on,  to  get  themselves  elected.  • 

3997 . You  think  that  Providence  selects  a better 
Board  by  seniority  than  man  can  do  in  any  other 
way  ? — I think  it  comes  to  that.  These  men  are 
totally  independent  of  everything  in  the  place,  with 
salaries  fixed  by  Statute,  and  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, whatever  they  do  with  fire  money,  they  are 
imver  personally  anything  the  'better  for  it,  60  that 
they  are  perfectly  independent  in  that  way.  I did  not 
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.-expect  that  we  should  come  upon  this  point  so  soon, 
but  I have  open  before  me  a statement  made  by  Dr. 
Salmon.  I myself,  as  I have  already  told  you,  have 
such  a respect  for  Dr.  Salmon's  opinion  that  I think  a 
man  is  possessed  of  a good  deal  of  courage  who  will 
venture  to  go  in  his  teeth.  He  is  a man  who  said 
little,  hut  who  always  saw  far  ahead  ; I never  knew 
a man  who  saw  so  far  ahead  as  Dr.  Salmon.  I my- 
-self,  before  I came  to  know  him,  often  wondered  at  the 
conclusions  he  would  blurt  out,  but  I always  found  ul- 
timately that  he  was  right,  and  I made  it  my  busi- 
ness afterwards  to  question  him  ; whenever  he  made  a 
statement,  and  I did  not  see  the  step  that  led  up  to  it, 
I invariably  asked  him — “ Sir,  will  you  tell  me  some 
of  the  steps  by  which  you  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion ?”  and  then  I was  always  satisfied.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Board  where  he  was  present  he  was  the 
same.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Board,  in  his  day  and 
in  the  present  day,  I have  this  statement  by  me,  and 
it  will  not  take  a moment  to  read  it.  His  first  re- 
mark was  about  election  in  the  case  of  the  Board.  He 
himself  until  he  became  Provost  was  not  on  the  Board, 
although  he  was  the  superior  man  that  I have  de- 
scribed him  to  be.  He  took  the  Regius  Professorship 
-of  Divinity  in  1866,  and  then  he  had  to  resign  his 
Fellowship  ; therefore  he  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  Board,  and  because  he  was  an  ex-Fellow, 
and  not  a member  of  the  Corporation,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed by  seniority  to  be  a member  of  the  Board,  lie  was 
sore  about  it,  and  he  applied  to  the  Board  to  know  if 
they  could  get  him  a Queen’s  Letter  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  Fellowship  along  with  his  Regius  Professor- 
ship. There  was  strong  opposition  amongst  the 
Juniors,  amongst  whom  I was  myself,  but  I would  not 
take  any  part  in  it.  He  was  refused  leave  to  get  a 
Queen’s  Letter,  and,  as  I say,  he  was  sore  about  it, 
and,  as  he  says  himself — he  was  talking  about  the 
Board — “ lie  had  never  had  a voice  in  the  management 
of  a penny  of  the  College  money  ; and  he  might  say, 
too — although  it  was  ungrateful  to  say  it — that  he 
never  had  the  smallest  official  voice  in  the  direction 
of  the  courses  of  study.”  Of  course,  he  had  in  the 
Divinity  Course,  but  not  in  any  other.  “ It  was  un- 
grateful to  say  so,”  he  went  on,  “ because  his  sug- 
gestions had  been  always  received  by  the  Governing 
Body  with  quite  as  much  attention  as  they  deserved. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  felt  somewhat  sore 
about  this,  and  had  often  used  smart  sayings  on  the 
-subject  ; still  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  present 
bad  been  an  exceedingly  good  form  of  government.  He 
spoke  with  as  much  knowledge  as  anyone,  and  was  not 
an  over-partial  judge  ; and  he  did  not  think  that  any 
public  institution  had  been  managed  with  greater 
purity  than  theirs,  with  more  honesty,  or  with  abler 
men  conducting  its  affairs,  acting  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  institution,  and  without  any  jobbery  whatever. 
They  were  not  men  behind  the  age.  They  had  intro- 
duced the  reforms  that  had  been  necessary  for  the  in- 
stitution. He  could  say  that  from  the  beginning  of 
his  College  course  to  the  present  time  the  history  of 
Trinity  College  had  -been  one  of  constant  progressive 
reforms.’’  That,  -I  say,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Salmon, 
and  he  went  on  then  to  discuss 

3998.  Is  it  not  rather  a striking  illustration  of  not 
having  an  elective  system  that  such  a man  as  Dr. 
Salmon  had  never  been  on  the  Governing  Body  of 
Trinity  College  until  he  became  Provost? — Theoreti- 
cally that  is  quite  true,  but  as  a matter  of  practice, 
though  he  was  not  on  the  Governing  Body,  as  he  admits 
himself  in  that  statement,  he  never  made  a suggestion 
which  was  not  adopted. 

3999.  No  doubt  ; but  still  there  is  a man  of  enor- 
mous weight  kept  out  simply  because  he  was  not  yet 
-old  enough  to  get  on  ? — I beg  your  pardon  ; it  was  be- 
cause he  had  resigned  his  Fellowship.  It  was  open  to 
him  to  accept  the  Regius  Professorship  or  to  reject  it. 

4000.  But  in  point  of  fact  he  never  did  get  on  until  he 
became  Provost  ?— He  never  did  get  on  until  he  be- 
came Provost,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
accepting  the  Regius  Professorship.  The  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship, of  course,  is  the  best  paid  in  the  place  ; 
at  is  worth  £1,200  a year.  He  accepted  that. 

4001.  If  there  had  been  the  power  of  electing  him 
amongst  the  Junior  Fellows  do  you  not  think  he  would 
have  got  on  the  Board  very  early  ? — Of  course,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Junior  Fellows  might  have 
•elected  him  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  not — 
■they  ate  a very  queer  body. 


4002.  Lord  Chief  Baron — You  were  a Junior 
Fellow  yourself  at  one  time  ? — I was,  and  I know  them 
well. 

4003.  Mr.  Kelleher.— That  is  a long  time  ago?— 
No,  no  ; I was  co-opted  in  1898 ; it  is  only  eight  years 
since  I was  a Junior  Fellow.  But  the  common  idea 
among  the  Junior  Fellows  is,  that  the  moment  a man 
is  co-opted  on  the  Board,  instanter  his  mind  becomes 
a blank,  and  all  his  previous  history  disappears — that 
his  mind  becomes  a blank  as  regards  knowledge  of  the 
place  or  sympathy  with  others  in  it.  I do  not  think 
that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  things.  I was  thirty- 
five  years  a Junior  Fellow,  and  I had  as  much  of  the 
rough-and-tumble  work  in  my  life  as  any  man 
ever  had.  I had  one  of  the  most  troublesome  posts  ; 
I held  it  for  a large  number  of  years ; but  I am  sup- 
posed, the  moment  I get  on  the  Board  (Dr.  O’Sullivan 
states  it)  to  forget  everything;  as  he  says,  "Reforms 
advocated  by  them  as  Junior  Fellows  are  forgotten 
and  ignored” — in  other  words,  when  he  gets  on  the 
Board  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been  sailing  in  a balloon 
hitherto,  and  had  suddenly  touched  mother  earth. 
There  never  was  such  a mistake. 
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4004.  Chairman. — What  would  you  think  of  hand- 
ing over  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  the 
seven  oldest  men  in  it? — It  depends  upon  who  they 
were.  I could  'name  a great  many  men  older  than 
myself  in  whose  hands  I would  be  exceedingly  safe. 
However,  I was  speaking  of  Dr.  Salmon  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Board.  Another  subject  on  which  he  proceeded  to 
touch  was  the  election  of  the  Professors— ‘ that  con- 
tained, in  his  mind,  the  whole  sting  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Bill.  He  would  not  have  cared  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  abolished  Trinity  College,  or  what  he  had 
called  it,  if  he  had  given  them  an  institution  in  which 
prizes  would  have  been  won  by  merit  alone ; but  if  it 
had  been  one  in  which  a young  man  was  to  gain  his 
position  by  canvassing  and  puffing  and  jobbery  and 
collecting  votes,  why  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  all  progress  of  science  and  literature  in  the  country. 
At  the  moment  when  the  Committee  were  debating  the 
subject  at  their  first  meeting  a Professorship  became 
vacant ; and  what  was  the  machinery  then  at  work  to 
fill  it  up  ? (Dr.  Salmon  was  not  a member,  of  course.) 
A small  fccdy  of  most  competent  judges,  whom  they 
knew,  were  engaged  in  examining  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates.  All  of  them  who  were  behind 
the  scenes  knew  that  into  that  examination  no  per- 
sonal, political,  or  private  motive  would  enter,  and 
that  the  electors  had  nothing  in  their  minds  but  the 
choice  of  the  very  best  candidate.  Two  or  three  per- 
sonal friends  of  his  own  were  candidates,  and  he 
should  no  more  dream  of  canvassing  any  of  the  electors 
on  their  behalf  than  he  should  have  thought  of  can- 
vassing any  of  the  judges  of  the  land  with  respect  to 
the  decision  of  a question  to  come  before  him.  He 
knew  that  there  were  foreigners,  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  electors,  amongst  the  candidates,  and  he  felt  quite 
satisfied  that,  although  other  candidates  possessed  their 
esteem  and  regard,  yet,  if  they  convinced  them- 
selves that  one  of  those  foreigners  was  more  qualified 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  fill  the 
Chair  creditably,  they  would  do  as  they  had’  done  in 
the  case  of  Professor  Briinnow,  and  bring  him  in, 
without  the  smallest  ceremony  or  regard  to  the  claims 
of  friendship  or  personal  feeling.  That  system  was  a 
remarkably  good  system.  They  might  change  it.  He 
did  not  think  they  could  change  it  for  the  better  ; but 
he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  they  should  not 
change  it  for  the  worse.  ’ I do  not  want  to  be  personal, 
but  that  was  Dr.  Salmon’s  opinion  upon  this  par- 
ticular matter,  and  I consider  myself  that  in  regard  to 
a number  of  men  connected  with  particular  Chairs  the 
Board  will  hold  the  balance  evenly  in  deciding  the  way 
in  which  money  to  be  spent— which  is  only  a limited 
sum — can  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage"  There  is 
another  matter  here  which  is  mentioned  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  disabilities:  "Several  brilliant  men  have 
within  recent  years  resigned  their  Chairs,  and  accepted 
positions  of  more  permanency  and  dignity  elsewhere ; 
and  if  these  withdrawals  have  not  been  more 
numerous,  it  is  to  be  ascribed— at  least  in  one  case — 
to  the  feeling  towards  an  Alma  Mater  who  has  ex- 
tended to  us  a home  from  our  earliest  undergraduate 
years.”  That  refers,  of  course,  to  our  Professors  who 
went  to  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh ; those 
were  withdrawals  for  very  good  reasons,  not  on  account 
of  permanent  posts  with  us  ; they,  as  any  man  of  sense 
would  know,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  discharge 
their  duties,  would  never  be  disturbed;  these  men 
left  for  other  reasons — to  take  places  of  more  dignity. 
The  case  Dr.  Salmon  was  alluding  to  there  was  the 
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case  of  Sir  Robert  Ball,  who,  when  he  was  made  we  have  first  satisfied,  as  it  were,  our  own  family. 
Royal  Astronomer,  went  to  Cambridge.  He  was  very  That  is  the  way  I look  upon  the  question  of  research, 
sorry  to  leave  us,  and  he  simply  went  because  it  was  And  when  I have  tackled  any  of  our  men  connected 
a place  with  better  pay,  a better  position,  and  so  on,  with  any  of  these  schools  where  there  are  expensive 
than  we  were  able  to  offer.  It  comes  to  that.  It  was  laboratories  I argue  in  that  way,  and  I have  never 
not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  Governing  yet  been  able  to  get  an  answer  other  than  that  it 
Body  of  Trinity  College,  or  because  his  post  with  us  means  post-graduate  research  and  not  undergraduate 
was  not  permanent.  He  had  a life  Professorship — research.  Undergraduate  research,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  Professor  of  Astronomy  holds  the  Professorship  nothing  but  good  teaching,  good  training,  teaching  a 
for  his  life.  “ It  is  also  a matter  of  knowledge  that  young  fellow,  no  matter  what  it  is,  a mere  matter  of 
when  vacancies  occur  many  who  hold  permanent  posts  geometry,  to  show  him  how  to  face  a problem  in 
elsewhere,  and  live  amidst  a more  practical  recogni-  geometry,  and  to  solve  it.  It  is  new  matter  to  him, 
tion  of  their  work  and  distinctions,  refuse  to  compete.”  completely  new.  It  is  research  to  him  ; just  as  much 
I say  to  the  writer  of  that,  “Put  your  finger  upon  to  him  as  it  is  to  a man  who  is  making  the  most 
him ; do  not  make  a vague  statement  of  that  sort  recondite  observations  on  liquid  air,  and  things  of 
without  giving  the  particular  instance  upon  which  that  kind.  It  is  just  as  new  to  him  as  the  other  is  to 
you  found  it.”  He  says  it  is  a matter  of  knowledge.  the  post-graduate. 

Well,  if  it  is  a matter  of  knowledge,  let  him  name  4009.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  man.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are ; we  have  a University  not  only  to  communicate  existing  know- 
nothing  but  dark  insinuations  of  this  kind,  that  such-  ledge  but  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  ? — 
and-such  a thing  is  the  case — we  do  not  know  who  the  Certainly  ; but  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a matter 

men  are  to  whom  he  refers,  and  I defy  him,  and  in  which  our  funds  are  limited,  and  which  calls  for 

challenge  him,  to  name  them.  “Others  refuse  to  expenditure,  there  is  no  department  in  the  College 

compete,”  he  says  ; and  when  pressed  upon  that  point  that  costs  more  money  than  the  laboratories,  and  our 

afterwards,  he  said  he  knew  one  case.  Well,  there  is  money  cannot  supply  the  funds  for  it.  The  fact  is 

an  old  rule  in  logic,  “ Do  not  argue  from  the  par-  that  if  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  the  labora- 

ticular  to  the  universal ; exceptional  cases  prove  tories  and  upon  buildings  had  been  spent  upon  a pur- 
nothing.” 6n  the  other  hand,  before  I admit  the  pose  which  perhaps  it  was  thought  at  one  time  was 

exceptional  case  I should  like  to  know  what  the  case  the  proper  purpose  to  spend  it  upon,  namely,  in  re- 

is.  It  is  said,  so-and-so  is  coming  forward,  but  with-  tiring  pensions,  there  would  not  have  been  perhaps  as 

out  knowing  the  reasons  put  forward — that  it  was  only  much  complaint  as  there  is  at  present.  About  £5,000 

a five  year  or  a seven  year  post — I would  like  to  know  a year,  principally  the  interest  on  the  money  we  got 

who  the  man  was,  and  whether  that  was  his  real  for  our  advowsons,  we  were  authorised  by  Queen’s 

reason  or  not.  I do  not  think  it  fair  for  men  to  come  Letter  to  spend  on  retiring  pensions  ; and  there  has 

before  a Commission  like  this  and  make  these  state-  never  been  for  all  these  years  more  than  an  average 

ments  without  giving  facts  to  justify  their  assertions.  of  about  £800  a year  spent  in  retiring  pensions.  At 

I have  mentioned  the  withdrawals  alluded  to,  such  as  the  present  time  there  is  £1,088 — that  is  the  case  of 

that  of  Professor  Macalister,  Professor  Cunningham,  Dr.  Ingram — and  for  a number  of  years  we  never  had 

and  others.  Now  I have  looked  into  the  question  of  anything  like  £1,088.  One  year  we  had  something 
the  actuarial  part,  and  I will  hurry  on.  I spoke  of  like  £1,350,  but  in  other  years  only  £320,  and  in  others 
the  elective  Board,  and  the  difficulty  in  connection  none.  The  money  that  should  have  been  spent  on 
with  the  elective  Board.  retiring  pensions  was  really  spent  in  the  buildings, 

4005.  Go  on,  if  you  please  ? — Now  there  is  a point  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  buildings,  to  enable  these 

here  in  No.  6 : “ Special  accommodation  for  research  men  to  do  what  they  are  enabled  to  do  at  present, 

and  endowment-  of  research — -instrumental  outfit  Take  the  Medical  buildings  there.  There  is  a question 

and  plant.”*  I would  like  to  say  a word  about  re-  which  I may  touch  upon  now,  as  it  occurs  to  my 

search.  I have  asked  for  a long  time  back,  I have  mind — that  is,  that  the  medical  students  pay  their 

always  been  asking,  what  the  meaning  of  this  very  way.  But  that  principle  I would  never  admit.  I 
fascinating  word  “ research  ” is.  Who  are  the  persons  would  never  admit  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
in  Trinity  College  who  are  to  prosecute  this  research  ? funds  of  institutions  like  Trinity  College  we  should 
My  question  comes  to  this : Are  they  men  who  have  take  into  account  120  or  150  Divinity  students,  who 

-their  degrees,  graduates,  men  who  are  fit  to  go  into  pay  so  much,  and  say  that  the  Divinity  School  is 
their  professions,  but  who  would  like  to  stay  on  in  entitled  to  £3,000  a year  ; that  the  Medical  students 
College  pursuing  some  particular  line  of  research  that  pay  so  much  in  fees,  and  that  their  money  must  be 
they  nave  a tendency  for,  whether  it  is  in  chemistry  spent  on  them.  I would  not  admit  that  at  all  for  a 
or  anything  else,  pathology,  or  whatever  it  happens  to  moment.  The  Governing  Body  have  the  control  of 
be,  or  do  you  mean  research  to  be  what  I would  call  the  finances,  and  work  the  institution  on  what  you 
good  teaching  of  undergraduates?  Well,  the  only  may  call  mercantile  principles.  If  a particular  school 
answer  I can  get  is— and  I see  Dr.  O’Sullivan  practi-  is  run  after  by  the  public  and  the  numbers  increase, 
cally  admits  it,  that  it  is  the  assistants  in  the  various  they  add  to  the  number  of  professors  and  assistants, 
laboratories,  men  who  have  received  their  degrees,  and  things  of  that  kind,  quite  properly.  If,  on  the 

and  qualified  to  go  to  their  professions — that  these  are  other  hand,  another  school  diminishes  in  numbers,  we 

the  men  who  will  be  allowed  to  prosecute  research.  have  the  right  to  curtail  the  expenses  of  that  school ; 

4006.  I do  not  think  it  is  confined  to  scientific  re-  but  if  the  principle  I have  alluded  to  is  adopted,  there 

search? — No;  it  relates  to  every  kind  of  research.  are  a large  number  of  students  who  do  not  go  to  any 

4007.  To  literary  as  well? — Literary  as  well.  professional  school,  who  can  turn  round  and  say, 

4008.  The  idea  is  that  there  should  be  an  oppor-  “ You  have  admitted  the  principle  of  the  Divinity 
tunitv  given  to  men  of  learning  to  pursue  any  par-  students’  money  being  spent  on  them,  and  the  medical 
ticular  branch  of  learning  towards  which  they  are  students’  money  being  spent  on  them : here  are  a num- 
drawn  ? — Yes.  In  this  particular  case,  as  it  is  set  out  ber  of  us — we  pay  a lot  of  money,  too — why  not,  after- 
here,  endowment  of  research  means  the  outfit  and  expenses  and  scholarships  are  paid  for,  jpay  that  to 

Kit,  and  that  brought  me  more  particularly  to  the  us,  and  we  will  take  it?”  I would  not  allow  that 

ratories.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  manage  in  the  principle  at  all.  I consider  the  whole  of  the 

case  of  literary  research,  because  expense  does  not  come  money  paid  by  students  is  money  pooled  to  be  dis- 
til there,  and  our  Professors  in  all  literary  subjects — tributed  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  judgment  by 
Greek  literature  or  Latin  literature,  or  any  subject — the  Governing  Body.  Then  we  come  to  “ The  Instru- 
can  always  get  a postgraduate  or  a man  with  a degree  mental  Outfit  and  Plant,”  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
to  come  to  Trinity  College  and  receive  every  help  We  know  the  enormous  sums  it  costs.  The  very 
possible  from  the  Professors.  But  when  you  really  buildings  of  the  Medical  School,  within  my  own  time, 
come  to  the  word  research,  practically  any  College  at  has  reached  £100,000  or  more,  for  which  we  never 
present  is  confined  principally  t j the  laboratories.  I get  a penny  piece.  The  College  does  not  benefit  by  it 
maintain  that  if  we  had  money  at  our  disposal  to  a penny  piece ; it  all  goes  to  supply  laboratories,  lec- 
promote  post-graduate  studies  and  post-graduate  re-  ture  rooms,  dissecting  rooms,  and  so  on,  for  the  use 
search — I would  of  course  give  them  all  the  help  I of  the  students,  and,  of  course,  the  more  complete 
could — -but  my  own  idea  is  that  the  expense  is  so  they  are,  the  more  students  join  the  school  and  the 
gTeat  that  research  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  done  at  better  paid  are  the  professors,  who  are  paid  partly 
the  expense  of  the  State ; that  our  first  business  and  by  pupils.  I would  hold  that  we  are  bound  to  go  as 
our  first  duty  is  to  look  after  our  young  men  who  come  far  as  our  money  allows  us,  but  that  our  first  point  is 
to  us  at  eighteen  and  stay  until  they  are  twenty-two  to  make  perfectly  sure  that  the  ulider-graduates,  the 
or  twenty-thTee,  and  that  the  other  men,  the  elder  men  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  are  looked  after 
men,  if  there  is  room  for  them,  we  are  glad  to  see,  in  the  very  best  possible  way.  If  there  is  anything 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  anything  for  them  until  over,  put  it  to  this  post-graduate  research,  but  pos£- 
* Appendix  to  First  Report  (CM.  8174).  page  31. 
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graduate  research,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  tions.  If  there  is  nothing  but  reading,  they  carry  Londok 

so  expensive  that  I think  it  should  be  a matter  for  away  very  little  with  them.  I do  not  wish  to  push-  

the  State  and  not  for  any  institution  such  as  ours  is.  the  post-mortem  examinations  ; that  is  a matter  left  Nov.  10, 1906. 

Now  I must  hurry  over.  I will  just  draw  attention  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senior  Lecturer.  

for  one  moment  to  Dr.  Bernard’s  remarks  on  page  ,1012.  We  have  heard  the  Senior  Lecturer  upon  ^h®Rev‘ T’ 
43*  I am  always  glad  to  drop  upon  any  concrete  that  point?— In  all  the  Divinitv  examinations  " 

eases.  He  says,  “The  system  of  tutorial  lectures  the  same  thing  is  done.  A man  may  have 

might  be  improved  by  making  the  office  of  tutor  eight  subjects  in  the  Divinity  examination  and. 

elective,”  and  so  on.  If  he  wants  the  tutorial  lectures  breaks  down;  lie  conies  up  at  the  end  of  the 

improved,  lie  knows  the  place  to  go  to— go  to  the  following  term.  If  he  breaks  down  in  June,  he 

Council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Council,  and  he  comes  up  in  December,  and  passes  in  the  subjects 

could  bring  forward  a motion  under  that  head,  that  be  has  broken  down  in.  That  is  only  a post-mortem 
the  teaching  is  not  good  enough,  or  not  accurate  examination,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Now  we 

enough,  and  so  on,  and  he  will  get  plenty  of  redress,  come  to  the  Modern  and  Celtic  languages.  I look  to 
Dr.  Bernard  is-  a member  of  the  Council,  and  if  he  my  0ld  acquaintance,  Dr.  Hyde,  in  this  matter.  As 
were  here  I would  ask  him  who  used  the  words,  regards  the  language,  or  the  literature,  or  the 
“ Abolish  the  Council.”  I would  ask  the  Secretary,  arclueology  of  Ireland,  I say  “All  right” — I have  no 

Dr.  Dowden,  to  produce  the  Minute  Books  of  the  objection  whatever ; but  I must  say  that,  in  estab- 

Council,  and  let  us  see  the  attendance,  and  let  us  lishing  a Moderatorship,  or  spending  extra  money 

see  whether  Dr.  Bernard  has  been  a regular  atten-  on  this,  a man  has  a right  to  consider  the  relative 
dant  at  the  Council.  If  he  has,  I should  like  to  see  worth  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  There 
whether  what  he  has  propounded  here,  in  the- matter  are  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  the  worth  of 
of  tutorial  lectures,  has  been  refused  by  the  Council,  which  is  greater  than  the  worth  of  another  kind  of 
whether  the  Council  will  listen  to  him.  I should  say  : knowledge.  If  we  lived  before  the  Flood  we  could 

“Either  your  proposal  was  so  absurd,  or  else  the  learn  anything,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not.  At  any 
other  men  were  stupid  and  wouid  not  adopt  it.  rate,  the  time  of  young  men  at  the  present  day  is 
If  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ventilating  it,  and  too  limited ; they  must  look  and  see  what  is  the  best 
if  the  Council  would  not  go  into  it,  send  it  up  to  the  use  they  can  make  of  the  few  years  that  are  at  their 
Board,  and  they  will  look  into  it-  and  send  the  result  disposal,  and  I hold  that  the  literature  and  the  archae- 
to  the  Council.”  This  is  an  example  of  where  the  ologv  and  the  history,  and  so  on,  all  interesting  sub- 
abuse arises  from  the  men  themselves  not  exercising  j eets  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  every 

the  powers  and  privileges  they  possess.  Then  it  says,  country,  are -not  of  sufficient  value  to  be  entitled  to 
“ Assistant  lecturers  in  the  several  faculties  should  be  be  put  into  this  position.  I know  Dr.  Hyde  does  not 
appointed  on  tlie  recommendations  of  the  respective  agree  with  me,  but  that  is  the  way  I look  upon  any 
syndicates  ” — this  is  a doctrinaire  way  of  doing  new  subject  proposed.  I will  not  waste  the  time  of 
tilings — “ and  not  as  at  present,  by  the  Board  m-  young  men,  and  have  them  afterwards  turn  round  to 
depen  dently.”  That  is  not  true  ; it  is  not  a fact.  I me  and  say:  “ You  forced  me  into  this,  and  it  is  no 

want  to  keep  the  Commission  straight.  If  Dr.  use  me;  I have  wasted  many  years  of  mv  life,  and 

O’Sullivan,  or  Dr.  Dixon,  or  Dr.  Thomson,  want  j ]lave  no  return  whatever.”  ‘But  I must'hurry  on. 
assistance,  they  send  in  and  recommend  the  assistant  j will  leave  my  own  statement  alone,  as  you  know 
to  the  Board.  The  Board  would  not  presume  to  elect  probably  enough  about  that.  There  is  one  point  here, 
an  assistant  themselves  for  Dr.  O’Sullivan  in  Patho-  an  argument  commonly  used  in  regard  to  this  general 
logy,  for  Dr.  Thomson  in  Physiology,  and  so  on  in  gene-  question,  what  is  called  the  University  Question, 
ral : the  Divinity  Professors,  ill  the  same  way,  when  t]le  argument-  that  is  to  be  found  on  page  80t  in  the 
they  want  an  assistant,  recommend  the  men.  Wo  know  second  paragraph  of  the  Statement,  of  the  Catholic 
that  there  is  no  second  opinion  about  it,  that  that  is  Archbishops  and  Bishops : — “As  to  the  first  point,  the 
the  right  man  to  put  into  the  position.  There  is  no  Bishops  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  room  for 
difficulty  in  the  matter  at  all.  This  grievance  put  for-  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ward  here  has  no  existence,  because  they  are  not  elected  an(j  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  organs  of  the 
independently  by  the  Board.  The  Board  never  elect  higher  education,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  re- 
assistants without  a strong  recommendation  of  the  stricted  to  the  service  of  the  Episcopalian  Pro- 

Professor  who  wants  the  assistant.  It  is  the  natural  testants  of  Ireland” — I am  not  going  to  raise  a 
thing  to  do.  I am  a member  of  the  Governing  Board  point  there — “ why  this  is  so  is  another  question.” 

of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital That  goes  back  to"  the  ban.  They  do  not  give  the 

4010.  We  need  not  go  into  anything  outside  ? — It  is  reason  here,  but  that  is  the  reason,  and  if,  as  I say, 

the  same  thing.  The  doctors  of  the  hospital  recom-  £lle  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  removed 
mend  the  man  that  should  be  appointed.  from  Trinity  and  Queen’s  Colleges,  all  these  things 

4011.  It  is  a common  practice,  but  we  will  not  go  would  solve  themselves.  If  we  were  left  in  the  same 
into  the  other  cases,  I think? — Then  he  goes  to  the  position  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  is  all  we 
Alexandra  College.  I will  not  go  into  that  except  to  ask  for.  We  will  soon  fill  our  numbers. 

say  that  Dr.  Bernard  has  made  a fundamental  mis- 
take about  the  Alexandra  College.  He  was  present  4013.  That  is  an  appeal  wluch  should  be  addressed 
when  I pointed  out  this  before  the  ladies  were  ad-  to  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
mitted  at  all.  He  wanted  to  give  the  College  special  not  to  us  ? — Of  course,  but-,  on  the  other  hand,  I 

privileges  simply  because  it  is  the  oldest  Ladies’  College  should  like  to  have  the  authority  of  a Commission 

in  Dublin.  I say  that  you  cannot  legislate  for  a par-  like  this  to  point  out  that  this  ban  does  not  exist  in 
ticular  College,  that  whatever  you  do  for  that  College  England.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  point  that  out. 
must  be  done  for  every  other  Ladies’  College.  There-  Now  I come  to  another  part,  where  it  is  stated  that, 

fore  we  cannot  do  it  for  the  Alexandra  College.  From  “ By  the  Census  Returns  the  number  of  students  on 

a financial  point  of  view,  I pointed  out  to  him  that  the  books  of  Trinity  College  of  religious  denominations 
the  moment  they  proposed  to  come,  they  wanted  the  were  as  follows.”  Then  it  gives  the  corresponding 
ladies  admitted"  to  Trinitv  College  on  "precisely  the  figures  of  the  population  question.  Now,  Mr.  George 

same  terms  as  the  men.  ‘The  obvious  thing  was  to  Fottrell,  a man  of  whom  everyone  will  speak  with 

point  out  that  the  moment  the  ladies  pay  their  fees  the  greatest  respect,  a man  who  has  spent  a great  deal 

here  they  get  lectures  with  us  and  will  not  pay  for  of  time  on  the  University  question — his  father  was 

lectures  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Alexandra  College.  a graduate  of  ours,  and  I think  his  son  is,  although 
Therefore  the  Alexandra  College  will  lose  their  fees,  he  was  not  with  us  himself — but  he  wishes  ns  well— 

and  that  is  what  lias  happened.  “The  number  of  I will  not  speak  of  him  in  any  way  but  of  respect 

University  examinations  is  too  great,”  and  so  on,  and  regard— -he  in  a pamphlet  brings  out  the  num- 
and  he  refers  to  the  “post-mortem  system.”  Those  tier  of  entrances  in  Trinity  College  of  Roman  Catho- 
are  things  not  fit  to  bring  before  a Commission  like  lies,  as  24  per  annum.  The  population  is  about 
this.  Let  him  bring  them  before  the  Council  or  the  3g  millions  of  Catholics  and  about  a million  or  eight 
Board,  and  let  us  see  if  the  number  is  too  gTeat.  I do  hundred  thousand  of  all  others.  Therefore,  a simple 
not  accent  it  that  it  is.  We  have  three  examinations  rule  of  three  will  bring  out  that,  instead  of  24 
in  the  year.  I hold  that  the  correct  way  of  following  Roman  -Catholic  entrants,  there  should  be  1,400  each 
up  the  lectures  is  to  have  the  examinations  following  year.  That  is  a very  plausible  sort  of  argument.  Of 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term.  The  men  have  course,  the  way  in  which  a man  would  answer  that 
been  lectured  ana  taught  in  certain  subjects,  and  they  is,  that,  counting  heads,  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
make  themselves  more  familiar  with  them  and  axe  tx-  tion  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  we  others  are 
amined  in  them.  Nothing  tends  to  help  young  men  in  25  per  cent.  But  I hold  that  if  we  take  the  Lniver 
acquiring  knowledge  more  than  periodical  examina-  sity-going  part  of  the  population,  and  invert  that 
* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176)  1906,  page  43. 
t Ibidem  page  80. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Loxnox. 
Nov.  10, 1906. 

The  Rev.  T. 

T.  Gray,  k.a.,‘ 
is. T.O.D. 


4014.  That  argument  has  been  represented  to  us  by- 
two  witnesses  ? — I do  not  know  whether  my  particu- 
lar way  of  looking  at  it  was  put  to  you.  I think  the 
fair  way  to  test  this  population  argument  is  to  take 
the  results  of  the  Intermediate  Examination.  They 
have  the  Senior  Grade,  the  Middle  Grade,  and  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  that  is  where  every  single  boy  in 
Ireland  that  can  be  put  in  to  earn  a prize,  or  to  earn 
money  for  the  school,  is  put  in.  An  average  of 
£58,000  a year  is  paid  in  result  fees  to  the  managers 
of  schools,  and  a boy  some  years  ago  was'  worth  £39 
in  the  Senior  Grade  for  his  schoolmaster,  and  if  the 
master  had  ten  Senior  Grade  boys  that  passed  he  had 
£390.  I know  how  this  is  worked.  I was,  myself. 
Inspector  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  and  went 
there  generally  in  April  at  the  Easter  recess,  and  a 
second  time  before  we  resumed  work  in  the  Michael- 
mas term.  I came,  of  course,  in  a short  time  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boys  in  the  schools. 
I remember,  on  one  occasion,  two  boys  struck  me  as 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and  I told  the  Headmaster  that 
those  boys  would  do  well,  and  that  he  would  get 
Exhibitions  with  them.  They  were  two  brothers,  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant.  When  I came  back  in  Sep- 
tember, I asked  where  they  were,  as  I missed  them, 
and  I was  told  by  the  schoolmaster  that  they  had 
received  Exhibitions,  and  pressure  was  put  upon 
their  parents,  and  they  had  been  sent  to  such  and 
such  a Roman  Catholic  College ; they  were  taken  from 
him.  In  other  words,  they  were  worth  money.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  that  influence  or  power, 
whatever  you  call  it,  to  induce  the  parents  to  take 
them  from  the  school  they  were  at  and  send  them  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  school.  Therefore,  the  two  boys 
next  year  were  worth  £30  each  to  the  master.  I am 
mentioning  this  to  show  that  every  possible  pressure 
is  pnt  on  these  boys  to  send  them  to  the  Intermediate 
Examinations.  Now,  I will  take  a fair  test  of  the 
number  of  the  entrants  that  should  be  expected  in 
Ireland,  namely,  the  number  of  boys  who  have 
passed — I will  not  say  got  honours.  I can  give  you 
that  number  if  you  wish.  I take  the  boys  who  have 
passed  the  Senior  Intermediate.  I have  here  the  list 
of  boys  who  have  passed,  ard  got  Exhibitions  and 
Prizes  from  1898  to  1904.  This  is  the  total  number 
that  passed  of  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
Senior  Grade  from  1898  to  1904 : — 215,  279,  226,  332, 
277,  284,  and  223.  At  one  time  Dr.  Salmon  and 
Archbishop  Walsh  were  arranging  a method  of  mark- 
ing for  the  Intermediate,  and  they  asked  me  to  assist 
them,  and  that  brought  me  to  look  closely  into  the 
Intermediate.  Dr.  Salmon  asked  me  to  start  a 
scheme  for  them.  I counted  all  the  boys  that  passed, 
and  at  least  one-third  or  more  are  not  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  is,  judging  from  the  schools.  Is  that  fair  ? 
I think  it  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it,  that  a third 
should  be  taken  off  these  to  get  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  that  should  enter  Trinity  College. 
If  you  take  any  of  these  figures  and  knock  a third  oS 
you  will  see.  I can  only  go  to  1904,  because  I take 
them  from  the  figures  given  in  Thom’s  Directory.  I 
could  not  get  the  figures  of  last  year  or  this  year,  but 
I took  the  figures  I could  get  for  these  seven  years. 
Take  277,  which  is  not  a bad  average,  and  knock  off 
a third  of  that,  92,  and  where  are  the  1,400  when  you 
knock  92  off  277  ? You  have  185.  I have  the  Exhibi- 
tions here,  i f you  care  to  have  them.  I can  give  them 
to  you  for  the  seven  years. 

4015.  We  hardly  need  go  into  that,  I think?— No. 

4016.  The  Lonn  Chief  Bason.— The  Exhibitions 
are  included  ?— Yes.  These  are  only  the  passed  men. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  Exhibitioners,  the  men  who 
are  the  best  in  it,  there  they  are.  The  numbers 
corresponding  are  19,  24,  20,  30,  28,  36,  and  31. 
R ow,  I should  like  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  popula- 
tion argument.  I think  this  is  a fair  wav  to  meet 
it.  About  £58,000  per  annum  is  given  to  the  masters 
of  the  boys  who  answer  well  at  these  Intermediate 
Examinations.  I have  the  Middle  Grade  here  with  an 
average  of  600. 

4017.  I think  the  Middle  Grade  is  important  be- 
oause  we  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  a large  num- 

students  enteT  the  Royal  University  from  the 
Middle  Grade  ? — I will  give  the  numbers  now,  if  vou 
wish  to  have  them. 

4Q1r8-  J?st  as  you  like?— Very  well,  here  they  are- 
556,  560,  654,  614,  539,  599,  and  737,  or  an  averaee  of 
a little  over  600.  We  knock  off  a third,  and  we  have 
an  average  of  400.  When  you  put  the  two  grades 
together,  you  will  not  get  1,400.  I will  not  go  fur- 


ther, but  there  is  one  point  here  I should  like  tu 
refer  to,  namely,  the  Divinity  School.  I object  my- 
self, in  the  first  place,  to  the  method  in  which  the 
whole  Divinity  School  question  has  been  put  here  as 
to  the  connection  between  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  College.  I do  not  think  it  has  been  put  fairlv 
either  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  or  by  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon.  I think  they  have  inverted  the 
history  and  not  quoted  the  most  important  docu- 
ments. They  began  by  saying  “the  connection  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  University  of 
Dublin  has  always  been  most  intimate,  as  one  of  the 
main  purposes  which  the  founders  of  the  University 
had  in  view  was  that  a learned  ministry  ” should 
be  trained.  I defy  them  to  prove  that.  If  yOU 
will  observe,  you  will  see  that  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon— and  you  will  not  get  in  Dublin,  or  in  Ire 
land,  many  men  to  argue  a case  with  him — shirked 
altogether  that  particular  question  ; in  other  words 
the  first  paragraph  begs  the  whole  question.  I defy 
him  to  prove  this  connection  that  he  assumes  between 
the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College  and  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I cannot  find  anywhere 
in  the  Statutes  there  was  any  particular  school  called 
the  Divinity  School  at  all,  and  I would  ask  him  the 
question  where  he  meets  the  name  Divinity  School 
in  any  of  the  old  Statutes.  Religion  was  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Fellows  of  that  day.  They  had  to 
teach  religion  to  all  the  students,  and  they  taught 
religion  to  the  students,  and  I daresay,  and  am  cer- 
tain, far  more  carefully  than  we  of  more  recent  times 
have  done.  Everything  was  laid  down  in  the 
Statutes,  and  they  were  followed  out.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  Protestant  religion,  because  it  was  the  State 
religion  at  the  time.  It  is  not  a question  of  what 
the  religion  was,  because  it  was  the  State  religion, 
and  the  national  religion  then  was  not  to  be  con- 
trasted with  what  we  call  denominational  religion. 
The  religion  of  the  monarch,  the  King  or  Queen,  was 
the  religion  taught.  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land— and,  mind,  there  were  far  fewer  clergymen  in 
the  Irish  Church  then  than  there  are  now— availed 
themselves,  naturally  and  properly,  of  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  the  University,  and  they  ordained  them 
accordingly,  but  they  had  no  connection,  good  or 
bad,  with  the  College.  The  first  connection  was  in 
1790.  If  you  go  back  to  the  early  Records,  you  can- 
not find  a word  about  them  until  1790,  and  that  is 
the  first  time  that  we  get  a connection  or  any  sort  of 
communication  or  approachment  between  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College.  But  how  does  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and 
the  lawyers  and  Dr.  Bernard  put  it.  They  assume 
that  there  was  always  this  close  connection,  and,  as 
an  example  of  it,  say,  so  close  was  it,  that  the  Board 
listened  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  Bishops  practically  dictated  what  they  were  to 
do.  That  is  not  so.  It  is  a total  inversion  of 
history. 

4019.  It  would  be  before  the  Church  Act  that  the 
Bishops  dictated  to  them.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was 
urged  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  that  before  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869 
the  Bishops  in  any  way  dictated  to  Trinity  College? 

I did  not  gather  that? — No.  The  Statement  I put  is 
to  be  found  on  page  83*.  “ So  -important  has  it  been 

regarded,  both  by  Church  and  College,  that  the 
Divinity  School  should  be  carried  on  in  co-operation,” 
and  so  on.  The  first  approach  of  the  Bishops  to  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  is  represented  as  the  climax 
of  a long  connection. 

4020.  That  Act  is  really  the  first  Church  Act  ? — No. 

This  is  1790.  “ So  important  has  it  been  regarded  both 

by  Church  and  College  that  the  Divinity  School  should 
be  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Irish  Church  that  so  far  back  as  1790  the  Board 
adopted  as  text-books  works  in  Divinity  recommended 
to  them  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  for  the  last  century 
it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  Bishops  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  the  Divinity  Testimonium 
from  Irish  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.”  That  is  the 
first  approach— not  the  last.  It  is  the  first  approach 
of  the  Bishops  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and 
what  I wonder  at  here  is  that  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon 
did  not  give  you  out  of  our  Register  the  actual  thing 
that  occurred.  I will  read  it  to  you  if  you  will  allow 
me.  This  is  out  of  the  College  Register,  April  9, 
1790  : — 

“ The  following  resolution  was  communicated  to  the- 
Board  : — Resolved — .That  we  who  have  hereunto  sub- 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  8176)  1906,  page  83. 
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scribed  our  names  will  not  ordain  any  person  who 
from  his  standing  in  Trinity  -College,  Dublin,  might 
have  attended  the  Divinity  Lectures  read  therein  by 
the  Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  by  the  Divinity 
Lecturer,  and  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity  respect- 
ively, who  shall  not  produce  a Testimonium 
under  the  College  Seal  certifying  that  he  has 
attended  -at  least  one  complete  course  of  each  of  such 
lectures  in  Divinity  as  from  his  standing  he  might 
have  (attended.  ” That  is  signed  by  only  eleven  out  of 
twenty-two  Bishops.  That  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
anybody.  I have  here  another  abstract  dated  May 
24th,  1790.  It  is  headed — “ The  following  letter  from 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  the  Provost,” 
and  the  papers  enclosed  in  it  were  read  at  the  Board— 
Stephen’s  Green, 

21st  May,  1790. 


Deae  Sie, 

Enclosed  I have  the  honour  to  send  to  you  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  by  their  de- 
sire I am  to  request  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  use  such 
means  as  you  may  think  most  effectual  to  have  it  made 
known  to  all  persons  of  your  University  who  shall  in 
future  be  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 


I am,  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  humble  servant, 


Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Hutchinson. 


C.  Cashed. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  enclosed  paper  : — 
May  1 st,  1790. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  it  was 
this  day  agreed  that  from  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  year 
1791,  they  will  examine  all  candidates  for  the  respec- 
tive Orders  of  Deacons  and  Priests  in  the  following 
books  : — 

For  Deacon’s  Orders. 


Commentaries  recommended. 


For  Priest’s  Orders.  An  addition  to  the  above  books 

“Ordered — That  a copy  of  the  above  paper  be  for- 
warded to  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Lecturer  and 
his  Assistants  ; and  that  it  be  recommended  to  them 
to  prepare  the  students  in  Divinity  who  attend  their 
lectures  in  the  books  therein  mentioned. 

“Ordered — That  the  several  Tutors  be  also  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  said  paper  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting their  pupils  with  its  contents.” 

That  is  the  first  time  that  the  "Bishops  ever  communi- 
cated with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  regard  to  any- 
thing connected  with  Divinity  teaching  in  it,  and  it 
simply  meant  here,  as  I would  interpret  it,  your  teach- 
ing of  religion  is  so  good  that  we  will  not  ordain  any- 
body that  does  -not  produce  us  a testimonial  that  he 
has  attended  at  least  one  year’s  lectures.  There  is  no 
dictation  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops.  They  did  not 
send  that  in  to  the  Board  as  men  vested  with  autho- 
rity over  the  Board  and  over  the  Divinity  teaching. 

4021.  I did  not  understand  that  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Bishops  had  any  autocratic  powers  over  what 
you  call  the  Divinity  School.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  -us,  I think,  that  the  Professor  of 
Divinity  appears  somewhat  suddenly  in  the  early 
6tage  of  the  College  history,  -and  from  that  time  down- 
ward the  appointment  has  been  independent  of  the 
Bishops  ? — Quite  so. 

4022.  I did  not  gather  there  was  any  suggestion  of 
the  domination  of  the  Bishops  over  the  Divinity 
School  ? — Of  course,  the  point  that  this  document  is 
meant  to  show  is,  to  justify  the  claim  that  the  Bishops 
and  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  now  make  on  the 
funds  at  present  spent  on  the  Divinity  School. 

4023.  The  way  I understood  it  was  put  was  rather 
this,  although  I may  be  quite  wrong — the  Fawcett  Act 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  introduced  a new  set 
of  circumstances  into  the  College.  It  is  conceivable 
that  hereafter  the  majority  of  the  Fellows  or  of  the 
Governing  Body  or  of  the  Electing  Board  might  be 
members  of  Churches  or  members  of  no  Church  or 
members  of  Churches  other  than  the  Irish  Church,  and 
it  is  desirable  and  reasonable  that  the  Divinity 
School  should  be  protected  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  -any  other  denomination  by  some  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  Synod  and  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  presented  a body  to  whom  you  might  have 
recourse  for  that  purpose.  That  is  the  way  I under- 
stand it  ? — If  they  had  started  from  Fawcett’s  Act  in 


1873  it  would  have  saved  any  amount  of  trouble,  but 
that  is  not  what  they  do.  They  come  to  ns  and  say — 
“ We  want  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  Professors,” 
and  so  on.  We  could  meet  them,  and  did  offer  to  meet 
them,  but  they  did  not  limit  themselves  to  that.  They 
said — “ We  are  entitled  to  have  £3,000  a year  handed 
over  to  us,  and  this  whole  discussion  culminated  in 
Lord  Belmore’s  Bill. 

4024.  That  is  quite  -true.  Lord  Belmore  proposed  it, 
and  that  view  was  not  impressed  upon  us  ? — That  is 
where  I do  not  think  the  matter  has  been  placed  before 
you. 

4025.  I do  not  think  anybody  has  asked  us  to  hand 
the  Divinity  School  over  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  ? — No  ; they  have  not  now,  but  we  should 
have  been  free  from  this  troublesome  preliminary  in- 
vestigation if  they  had  started  at  1873.  I have  been 
satisfied  to  start  from  that.  They  wanted  to  justify 
their  claim  to  have  this  £3,000  a year  set  aside,  segre- 
gated, as  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Ball  said,  from  the 
funds  of  the  College— that  this  particular  sum  should 
be  put  aside,  and  that  it  should  in  perpetuity  be 
spent  upon  the  Divinity  School.  That  is  what  they 
claim  now.  But  where  I join  issue  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGi'bbon  is  where  he  says  they  do  not  claim  to  have 
the  Divinity  School  separated,  which  Lord  Belmore’s 
Bill  did  go  for. 

4026.  I think  we  might  leave  Lord  Belmore’s  Bill 
alone.  For  practical  purposes  what  is  now  asked  is 
that  we  should  in  some  way  or  other  protect  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  funds  which  go  to  feed  it 
from  the  contingency  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  denomination  ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  meet 
that. 

4027.  The  Provost  and  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
seemed  to  be  agreed  ? — That  scheme  of  the  Provost’s  is 
his  own  scheme  ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
never  consulted  me  about  it. 

4028.  Do  you  object  to  that  scheme  ? — I would  ob- 
ject to  a considerable  portion  of  it. 

4029.  Lobd  Chief  Baron. — Do  you  wish  the  Divi- 
nity Faculty  to  be  extinguished  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4030.  Or  do  you  wish  that  Trinity  College  should  in 
point  of  fact  be  a school  of  education  for  the  Irish 
clergy  ? — For  the  Irish  clergy  or  any  other  person, 
whether  he  takes  Orders  or  not — for  any  student  of 
ours  to  be  free  to  go  to. 

4031.  Chairman. — That  is  the  case  now  1 — That  is 
the  case  now,  but  of  course  when  I took  up  this  parti- 
cular point  the  thing  was  before  you,  and  this  was 
the  basis  on  which  they  proceeded.  They  said — “ It  is 
no  good  saying  ‘Will  you  do  this  for  us,’  but  “We 
are  entitled  to  it,”  but  I will  pass  over  that. 

4032.  The  practical  question  is,  is  it  not,  ought  we 
to  protect  the  Divinity  -School  funds,  so  as  to  give  the 
benefit  of  them  to  the  Church  that  established  them  ? 
—Yes. 

4033.  Lord  Chief  Baeon. — One  of  the  witnesses  was 
distinctly  asked  the  question  about  their  claims  on 
these  money  funds,  and  the  answer  to  it  was — “ We  do 
not  require  that  at  all,  provided  that  the  Divinity 
School  is  retained  ?” — Yes. 

4034.  Chairman. — That  is  the  substance  of  the 
thing  ? — Then  this  preliminary  argument  here  on  page 
83  and  so  on  is  no  use?  I quite  agree  with  you. 

4035.  It  is  no  use  to  test  the  premises  if  you  agree  to 
the  conclusions  ? — No.  It  is  said  the  students  pay  the 
money  that  is  spent  upon  them,  but  that  is  a prin- 
ciple I would  not  admit  for  a moment.  I think  it 
was  said  that  ® number  of  students  practically  pay  the 
money  spent  on  the  Divinity  School,  bnt  I would  not 
consent  to  that  principle  at  all,  nor  would  any  govern- 
ing body  of  any  institution  submit  to  it.  He  says 
“The  government  of  the  School  should  be  trans- 
ferred,” &c.,  “ and  that  the  annual  sum  at  present 
expended  on  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College 
be  secured  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  that 
School.”  I would  not  tie  myself  to  any  School.  The 
present  number  in  the  School  this  term  was  ninety. 

4036.  But  let  us  assume  for  a moment  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  'body  became  dominant  in  the  body, 
would  they  be  electors  of  the  Professors  of  the  Protes- 
tant School  ? — I do  not  agree  with  the  Provost.  I 
think  I would  propose  a better  Divinity  Council  than 
the  Provost’s. 

4037.  What  is  your  proposal — that  is  really  the 
practical  question  ? — My  proposal  is  this — (1.)  That 
the  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor,  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer,  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  and 
the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  be  vested  in  a 
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London.  Board  of  nine,  consisting  of  the  seven  senior  among 

' — - ' the  Fellows  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 

Nee.  10,  1906.  land,  together  with  two  Bishops  selected  by  the  Bench 
The  Rev  T -®’S^°PS — *h®  Provost,  if  a member  of  the  Church 

T-Grav  \r  a ^re^an<^>  *°  he  one  of  the  seven  Fellows. 
s.p  j 0 J ‘ ’ ''  4038.  Supposing  there  are  not  seven  Fellows  ? — Of 

course,  that  is  a contingency. 

4039.  Or  suppose  they  are  all  Roman  Catholics  ? — 
When  at  comes  to  that  they  will  have  no  occasion  for 
a Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  ; we  will  be  wiped 
out. 

4040.  Is  that  the  whole  of  your  scheme  ? — Oh,  no. 

4041.  Will  you  just  finish  it  then  ? — Certainly.  (2.) 
That  all  the  Lecturers  be  appointed  by  the  Regius 
Professor  and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer.  (3.)  That 
the  regulation  of  the  Courses  and  books  remain,  as  at 
present  at  least  practically,  with  the  Regius  Professor 
and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer.  (4.)  That  any  dis- 
pute in  the  matter  of  doctrine  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  (S.)  That  the  annual 
sum  to  be  expended  on  the  Divinity  School  shall,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  the  other  Professorial  Schools,  be 
determined  solely  and  altogether  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  College  shall  be  segregated  as  “ a permanent  en- 
dowment" of  this  particular  .School.  (6.)  That  inas- 
much as  the  present  salary  of  the  Regius  Professor 
(£1,200  a year)  is  fixed  by  Statute  of  1814,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  be  given 
power  to  vary  this  amount  should  circumstances  so 
require  it.  (For  instance,  £1,000  a year  might  be 
considered  sufficient,  and  £500  a vear  for  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer.)  That  is  a point  I do  not  care  about, 
but  I think  the  Governing  Body  ought  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  that,  if  the  Divinity  School 
dwindles  down.  The  Regius  Profesov  receive's  £1,212 
a year  under  Statute,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  £700.  The  £700  a year 
that  is  payable  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  is 
simply  by  a decree  of  the  Board  in  1833.  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer  up  to  that  time  received  about  £46  or 
£50  a year— namely,  the  interest  on  £1,000  given  by 
Archbishop  King,  but  the  Board  increased  that 
amount  to  £700  ; and  I say  the  same  power  that 
granted  that  increase,  if  circumstances  arose,  might 
withdraw  that  grant  of  £650,  and  reduce  it  from  £700 
to  £300  or  £400  or  whatever  they  thought  right  under 
the  circumstances  ; but  I think  there  should  be  free- 
dom given  to  them  to  do  that. 

4042.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — They  have  power  to  make 
a decree  with  the  consent  of  the  visitors  ?— It  is  a 
strange  thing,  but  this  decree  has  not  the  consent  of 
the  visitors.  The  consent  of  the  visitors  is  not  ob- 
tained for  this  decree;  it  is  a decree  by  the  Board 
simply. 

4043.  But  assuming  that  there  must  be  a decree, 
would  it  not  be  subject  to  alteration  without  prejudice 
to  vested  interests  by  a new  decree  made  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  visitors?— I am  sure  it  would. 

4044.  All  you  want  is  that  that  power  should  re- 
•'T^eSj  and  that  the  salary  at  present  fixed  hv 

Act  of  Parliament  or  the  Statute  of  George  in.  should 
leave  the  Board  free  to  deal  with  the  £1,212. 

4045.  That  is  the  Regius  Professor  ? — Yes  ; the 

Regius  Professor  as  distinguished  from  the  other.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  I have  put  No.  (1)  here  is  that 
1 differ  from  Dr.  Traill.  I put  the  seven  most  Senior 
of  the  Fellows  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  together  with  two  Bishops.  I do  not  put, 
?fPx‘  <*oes’  ^le  Begins  Professor  and  Arch- 

bishop King  s Lecturer  on  this  Board,  nor  do  I give 
the  Lecturers  the  power  of  electing  a member  of  it 
and  this  is  my  reason.  I say  it  is  not  desirable  that 
Archbishop  Kings  Lecturer  should  take  part  in 
the  election  of  the  Regius  Professor,  as  he  may  him- 
self naturally  be  a candidate  for  that  poet  This  is 
an  obvious  thing  that  might  happen.  If  the  Regius 
Professorship  was  vacant-,  Archbishop  King’s  Lec- 
turer would  naturally  be  looked  upon  as  a candidate 
for  the  post.  For  instance,  the  present  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship mil  be  vacant  next  June,  because  Dr. 
Gwynn  has  given  us  notice  that  he  will  retire  next 
June,  and  the  very  case  I contemplate  would  arise 
It  wouid  be  especially  undesirable  that  Archbishop 
King  s Lecturer  should  be  one  of  the  Electing  Board 
simply  because  he  will  be  a candidate,  and  I think  the 
Electing  Board  shouid  be  perfectly  independent  of  any 
candidate  With  regard  to  the  two  Bishops  that  I have 
mentioned,  I want  to  tell  you  what  I know  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  even  though  some  people  say 


otherwise.  I am  satisfied  after  conversation  I k 
had  with  clergymen  and  others  that  even  thrmtwi® 
seven  membep  of  the  Divinity  Board  were  laymen  tlT 
would  not  object  to  them.  The  Bishops  cannot  nS 
to  them  m f,ct.  Bishop  Crosier,  .horn  ™™.4  2C 
you,  is  a man  I know  very  well,  and"  I have  6 
argued  out  this  question  with  him.  I was  if  t ttm  l. 
Conferences  that  took  place  between  the  Bishon! 
the  Board,  and  I said  to  Bishop  Crozier— “ T?,! 
object  to  laymen  ? He  said—"  Yes,  I object  U w 
men,”  and  I said  to  the  Bishop  in  reply-"^!  “£ 
in  the  world  elected  you  Bishop  ; you  would  m ?° 
Bishop  if  it  were  *ot>  the  1 ly^L"  Tl^ 
are  two  to  one  in  the  election  of  Bishnn. 
Even  the  Diocesan  Board  for  incumbents  con" 
szsts  of  seven  members,  and  four  of  them  m 
laymen.  Every  clergyman  in  Ireland  is  J 
pointed  by  a Board  consisting  of  seven  members’ 
four  of  whom  am  lajmen,  and  therefor  BiS 
cannot  object  to  laymen.  We  would  constantly  haw 
a sprinkling  of  clergymen,  too.  The  other  point  that 
was  made,  or  which  they  suggested,  was  brinme 
up  a Junior  Fellow  as  member  of  the  Board  That 
cannot  be  done  under  the  Statute,  and  we  said  it  was 
contrary  to  the  Statute.  When  any  election  conies  on 
you  cannot  say  to  a Senior  Fellow—"  Put  your  name 
in  the  Absence  Book,  and  let  so  and  so  come  up." 

4046.  I think  we  understand  the  proposal  you  make 
with  regard  to  the  Divinity  School  ?— I would  like  to 
push  this  with  regard  to  the  electing  of  the  Resins 
Professor.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Regius  Professor 


4047.  Chairman.— By  the  Council  ?— Yes ; that  is 
a Council  of  sixteen  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  not  limited  to  men  of  anv 
particular  religion. 

4048.  I thought  lie  was  appointed  by  the  Crown? 

4049  Dr.  Jackson.— No;  I have  been  myself  an 

elector  ?— On  private  foundations  they  may  be  elected 
by  whomsoever  the  donor  chooses  to  name,  but  speaking 
with  all  deference,  I say  that  we  are  as  safe  a body  as 
they  are  at  Cambridge,  and  that  we  will  do  our  duty. 

4050.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— I have  no  doubt  von 
will  so  long  as  you  are  there  ?— I will. 

4051.  Dr.  J ackson. — You  must  not  assume  that  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  is  admitted  to  be 
a good  body  for  electing  either  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  or  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek?— If  you  had  stopped  at  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  I had  my  answer  ready 

i -£ou!  bu*  you  ^ave  Puzzle<i  me  by  including 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Limiting  myself  to 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  what  I have  heard 
from  Cambridge  men  is  that  the  other  Boards  who 
Had  the  opportunity  of  electing  Dr.  Swete  made  a 
mistake  m passing  him  over,  and  that  the  Council, 
who  were  composed  of  laymen  and  men  of  any  religion, 
made  the  best  selection. 

4052.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I have  no  doubt  the  best 
selection  was  made  in  the  election  of  the  Professor  of 
Greek  ? — That  goes  without  saying  ; I would  not  ques- 
tion that.  I was  present  at  the  two  interviews. 

4053.  Chairman.— I think  we  need  not  go  into  this  ? 
—It  is  merely  a question  as  regards  the  present  posi- 
uon  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
Divinity  Professor.  I asked  the  Bishops,  “ Do  you 
object  to  any  appointment  of  any  Professor  or  any 
Lecturer,  or  any  book  or  any  course  that  has  been 
f.Pi5r0IMtemib^  tile  Present  Board?”  and  they  all  said 

. • Then  I asked  them  the  next  question,  “Cer- 
tain changes  have  been  made  in  the  course.  Book  A 
has  been  put  out,  and  Book  B lias  been  put  in  in  its 
P™®'  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  putting  out 
of  Book  A and  the  putting  in  of  Book  B;  do  you 
object  to  that  change?”  They  said,  " We  do  not." 
7,  ralv • to  t}leni  afterwards,  at  the  second  interview, 

1 object  strongly  to  that  change ; I think  it  was  a 
most  improper  change  to  make.  • I would  leave  in  the 
old  book  and  put  in  the  new  book,  because  there  hap- 
pen to  be  two  Schools  at  present  in  existence 
—what  was  called  the  old  Orthodox  School  of  Divinity 
and  the  present  Higher  Criticism  School — and  I say' 
our  students  ought  to  know  both  sides  of  the  question  ; 

, ®y  should  not  be  limited  to  the  modem  side  and  be' 
left  m perfect  ignorance  of  the  other  side:”  The 
® ® P°lnt  here,  in  regard  to  which  Lord  Justice 
I'ltzUibbon  took  a little  .shot  at  us,  was  that  in  one  of 
these  divisions,  the  four  clergymen  on  the  -Board,-  voted 
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against  the  Bishops,  and'  the  four  laymen  voted  for 
the  Bishops,  and  he  said  that  no  doubt  the  clergymen 
thought  they  were  far  better  theologians  than  the 
Bishops. 

4054.  Is  it  any  use  to  argue  against  a joke? — It 
brings  in  a-  point  that  was  at  issue  at  that  time,  which 
was 'this — that  we  should  consult  with  the  Archbishop 
or  with  two  or  three  Bishops  ; that  the  Bishops  should 
have  a small  Committee  ; and  that  the  Board,  before 
proceeding  to  the  election,  should  consult  them.  I 
would  object  to  that  altogether,  and  I put  my  views 
forward.  I said,  ‘ ‘ If  you  compel  us  to  consult  this 
Committee  of  Bishops  it  practically  drives  us  to  elect 
the  men  they  name,  and  I,  as  an  elector,  will  not  be 
tied  by  anybody  ; I will  form  my  own  judgment,  and 
I will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  arrive  at  a proper 
and  a right  conclusion.  I will  go  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  or  any  other  Bishop.  But  if  you  say  I am 
bound  to  consult  him  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  I am 
bound  to  follow  his  decision.  What  I propose  is  that 
two  Bishops  should  be  elected,  with  the  seven  Fellows, 
and,  therefore,  they  will  vote  on  an  equality  with  us. 
They  would  keep  us  straight  if  there  was  anything 
they  objected  to,  and  we  would  listen  to  them  with 
the  greatest  possible  respect.”  They  would  not  have 
the  power  then  of  practically  having  the  whole  election 
in  their  hands.  I consider  that  is  a fairer  solution 
than  Dr.  Trail’s  proposal  of  leaving  the  whole  thing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  or  the  Divinity  men. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  shrewd  man  as  he  is — he 
will  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth — sees  that  he 
gets  a great  deal  more  than  ever  he  expected  to  get  in 
Dr.  Traill’s  proposal,  but  I would  not  agree  to  that 
proposal  at  all. 

4055.  We  quite  follow  your  proposal? — I am  afraid 
I have  quite  tired  the  whole  Commission  out. 

4056.  Not  at  all.  Have  you  really  said  in  substance 
all  that  you  desire  to  say  ? — I think  I have  said  most 
of  it. 

4057.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask'  a few 
questions  with  regard  to  the  fees.  I think  you  said 
that  £43  6s.  go  to  the  cista  comm  unis,  and  £39  18s. 
to  the  tutors.  How  is  the  money  paid  to  the  cista 
communis? — It  goes  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
College. 

4058.  In  fact  that  would  correspond  to  our  College 
dues,  in  all  probability,  as  opposed  to  our  payment  to 
the  Tuition  Fund? — Yes,  exactly.  What  goes  to  the 
tutors  may  be  called  the  Tuition  Fund,  but  the  other 
is  not ; it  goes  to  the  General  Fund,  where  the  rents 
go  to. 

4059.  Do  many  of  your  students  reside  for  four 
years? — A great  many  do. 

4060.  And  a fair  number  for  three  years  only  ? — 
Yes,  and  sevei*al  not  so  long.  There  was  one  question 
which  I was  very  anxious  to  say  a word  about, 
hostels.  Dr.  Bernard  brought  it  forward.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  we  should  have  in  Dublin  hostels 
for  students.  I will  not  go  into  the  question  of  hostels 
for  the  ladies,  but  for  the  men  students  I should  object 
altogether  to  hostels  being  started  in  Dublin,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
University  towns,  where  the  whole  place  is  under  their 
control,  it  is  a different  thing.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  in  the  middle  of  a big  city,  which  is  not 
under  our  control — we  have  no  control  except  within 
our  walls.  If  you  were  to  put  a number  of  students 
into  a single  large  building,  or  two  or  three  large 
buildings,  someway  removed  from  the  College,  you 
would  do  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  you  would 
render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  discipline. 
Everything  connected  with  a row  between  the  College 
and  the  people,  between  gown  and  town,  arises  from 
the  students  being  crowded  together.  At  the  present 
time  those  sort  of  things  will  never  arise  inside  the 
walls,  where  we  have  proper  control ; but  if  you  put 
a hundred  or  two  hundred  students  into  hostels,  where 
you  practically  have  no  control  over  them,  that  would 
not  be  so.  Therefore,  I object  to  that  suggestion. 
Another  point  is  this.  He  was  -yeTy  anxious  to  have 
a hostel  for  a certain  class  of  students  who  are  not 
very  well  off.  I would  object  to  that  also.  He 
brought  before  the  Board  a proposition  that  the 
Divinity  students  were  men  of  limited  means,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have  hostels, 
where  they  could  live  cheaply.  That  would  be  at 
once  advertising  a man’s  poverty,  and  I would  dis- 
approve altogether  of  putting  a label  of  any  kind 
upon  a student.  We  are  the  most  democratic  people 
m the  world,  and  so  are  our  students,  and  I think  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unfair  that  men,  because  they 


were  Divinity  students,  should  be  put  into  a particular  London " 

residence,  and,  therefore,  advertised  as  poor  men.  

With  regard  to  the  general  body  of  students,  owing  jfov  jq  jSQg_ 
to  the  various  means  of  locomotion  which  now  exist  ,\_L 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  city,  every  student  can  The  Rev.  T. 
graduate  his  lodgings  according  to  his  means.  I T-  Gray,  m.a.,, 
should  be  very  sorry  to  put  any  pressure  on  a student ; s.f.t.o.d. 

I would  not  do  anything  that  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  choice. 

4061.  Your  answer  is  very  interesting,  but  it  does 
not  exactly  touch  upon  anything  which  I was  asking 
you.  I understand  that  it  is  a parenthesis.  Do  those 
who  go  away  in  three  years  pay  full  tutorial  fees  in 
the  fourth  year?— They  pay  the  same  fees;  there  is  no 
difference  made. 

4062.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a good  way 
of  saving  money  to  the  poor  man,  if  he  were  to  be 
excused  payment  during  the  fourth  year? — That  is 
equivalent  to  actually  reducing  our  number  of  years 
from  four  to  three.  I would  beg  to  make  this  remark 
as  regards  poor  men.  There  is  a good  deal  of  help 

tiven  to  poor  men  in  a way  that  the  outside  public 
o not  know.  Every  tutor  is  entitled  to  remit  the 
tutorial  fees  to  four  per  cent,  of  his  pupils,  and  in 
that  way  a great  many  students  get  through  College 
on  non-tuition  fees — eight  guineas  per  year  instead 
of  sixteen.  A very  large  number  get  that  privilege, 
it  is  quite  independent  of  sizarships ; it  is  a tiring 
privately  done  by  the  tutors.  About  £400  is  given  in 
help  to  students  annually ; that  is  a thing  which  is  not 
generally  known. 

4063.  In  the  next  place,  I want  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion about  University  and  College.  I note  that  you 
regard  the  College  as  a Corporation  and  the  University 
as  not  a Corporation.  I wish  to  suggest  to  you  that 
the  University  ought  to  be  a Corporation,  although, 
as  I think  you  clearly  showed,  it  practically  is  not 
treated  as  such.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  Col- 
lege was  to  be  the  Muter  UnisnrsitatU,  and  dees  not 
that  mean  that  the  College  Corporation  was  to  origi- 
nate a University  Corporation? — It  is  a very  moot 
question  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  that  expression 
is.  Many  take  that  simply  to  mean  that  the  College, 
in  commencing  the  world,  would  commence  by  teach- 
ing students  to  qualify  them  for  getting  degrees.  They 
would  have  passed  through  a certain  curriculum,  and 
the  College  itself  was  empowered  to  give  them  their 
degrees  and  to  name  the  Vice-Chancellor.  But,  as 
you  ask  me  whether  I thought  we  ought  to  change, 
and  that  the  University  should  be  a Corporation,  I am 
old-fashioned  enough,  or  Tory  enough,  to  say  that  I 
would  make  no  change.  I consider  it  is  one  of  our  little 
oddities  that  we  are  bound  to  keep,  and  I would  not 
like  to  lose  our  touch  or  connection  with  antiquity  by 
giving  it  up. 

4064.  In  the  next  place,  you  said  something  about 
chapels,  and  you  gave  some  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  chapels  at  Cambridge,  £8,000  a year? — 

Yes. 

4065.  You  then  went  on  to  say  for  how  many  under- 
graduates these  chapels  were  kept  up.  What  was  the 
number  that  you  mentioned? — Three  thousand. 

4066.  I thought  you  said  three  hundred  ? — No,  three 
thousand. 

4067.  Loed  Chief  Baron. — He  did  say  three 
hundred. 

4068.  Dr.  Jackson. — I thought  that  it  was  a slip  of 
the  tongue,  and  1 was  anxious  to  get  it  corrected  ? — I 
will  tell  you  where  I took  that  figure  from.  I did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  it  out ; I took  it  out 
of  a number  of  articles  signed  “ Sigma,”  that  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

4069.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— I think  it  would  he 
only  fair  to  bring  it  out  that  the  Chapel  of  an  ordinary 
College  does  not  cost  so  much  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  you  get  your  large  figure  by  in- 
cluding certain  Chapels  where  they  have  large  and  ex- 
pensive choirs  ? — That  is  so.  We  maintain  a choir 
similarly  here,  and  our  Chapel  costs  a good  deal  of 
money  for  that  reason  that  we  are  on  a par  with  the 
two  big  Cathedrals  in  our  choir. 

4070.  My  College  Chapel  costs  £120  a year  ?— Is 
that  so  ? 

4071.  Dr.  Jackson.— Are  you  aware  that  attend- 
ance at  our  Chapels  is  sometimes  optional  ? At 
Cambridge? 

2 fc  2 
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4072.  Yes  1 — I know  the  question  of  attending 
Chapels  has  been  discussed  with  us  for  many  yeans 
back — for  instance,  ever  6ince  Fawcett’s  Bill.  We 
found  it  was  a very  thorny  question  at  Cambridge 
to  know  what  to  do,  and  that  we  were  going  to  the 
very  same  trouble  that  they  were.  I do  not  know 
whether  we  have  solved  it  yet. 

4073.  I only  asked  you,  Are  you  aware  that  at  some 
Colleges  attendance  at  Chapel  is  optional  ? — I was  in 
general  aware  of  that. 

4074.  Are  you  aware  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
Chapels  is  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No  ; 
I was  not  aware  of  that. 

4075.  I think  it  is  quite  clear  according  to  the 
Test  Act  of  1871  ?— Yes. 

4076.  Then  you  praised  your  existing  Fellowship 
system  on  grounds  with  which  I could  partly  sympa- 
thise, and  about  which  I partly  had  doubts.  We 
at  Cambridge  have  long  known  the  learning,  and  the 
width  of  attainment,  and  the  force,  of  your  great  'Col- 
lege, and  you  appeal,  and  rightly,  to  the  excellence 
of  the  existing  Society.  I am  not  saying  one  word 
against  it ; but  is  it  not  possible  that  you  ought  to 
have,  within  the  limits  of  your  Society,  persons  re- 
presenting studies  which  at  present  cannot  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Corporation  ? I mean  that  you  elect  your 
Fellows  by  examination  only,  and  that  the  subjects 
of  the  examination  are  limited.  You  cannot  then  pos- 
sibly have  in  the  College-family  representatives  of 
certain  new  studies  which  are  not  included  in  your 
list? — I would  meet  that  by  extending  the  number  of 
subjects.  Let  the  best  experts  possible  lay  down  the 
relative  worth  of  these  various  subjects.  We  have  our- 
selves made  a rough  approximation  to  it,  and  I would 
leave  all  those  subjects  there,  and  let  the  best  men 
win. 

4077.  On  the  examination  system  ? — Yes  ; on  the 
examination  system. 

4078.  You  would  not  care  to  see  your  Corporation 
have  the  power  of  electing  representatives  of  these  sub- 
jects on  performance  as  opposed  to  competitive  exa- 
minations ? — As  we  are  at  present  circumstanced  I 
would  not.  Of  course,  if  we  had  a large  number  of 
Fellowships,  as  you  have  at  Cambridge,  it  would  be 
another  matter  ; but  the  Fellowship  with  us  is  a life 
Fellowship,  and  makes  the  man  a member  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  we  cannot  have  everything  one  would 
wish  for.  Those  men  would  get  Professorships,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  a Professor  after  a number 
of  years,  such  as  a man  like  Dr.  Dowden,  made 
Honorary  Fellows,  but  I would  draw  the  line.  I 
would  stand  strong  on  the  present  lines  of  the  Cbr- 
poration. 

4079.  You  mentioned  two  distinguished  Professors 
of  yours  of  whom  we  at  Cambridge  have  robbed  you, 
and  you  mentioned  one  of  your  Professors  of  wiiom 
Edinburgh  has  robbed  you ; do  not  you  think  that 
you  might  have  kept  those  distinguished  people,  if 
you  had  had  the  power  of  electing  them  to  the  Cor- 
poration ? Perhaps  I ought  not  to  press  that,  because 
it  becomes  personal;  but  I want  to  suggest 

We  *-'axQkridge  were  able  to  get  two  distin- 
guished men  of  science  from  you,  largely  because  we 
had  the  power  of  making  them  Fellows  of  Colleges 
as  well  as  Professors  in  the  University  ?— Of  course, 
when  you  mn  the  thing  home  it  becomes  a matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Dr.  Cunningham  went 
to  Edinburgh  at  £1,700  or  £1,800  a year,  and  we 
could  not  have  given  him  anything  like  that.  There 
is  no  man  in  our  University  gets  a salary  like  that, 
except  the  Provost. 

4080.  One  word  about  finance.  You  consider  that 
there  is  a great  advantage  in  putting  finance  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senior  men.  I should  have  thought  that 
finance,  like  other  things,  wanted  aptitude  and  expe- 
rience; I should  have  thought  that  in  finance,  above 
everything,  you  wanted  a trained  imagination,  and 

iAr<m  “,uld  get  a good  man  t0  he  Bursar,  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  keep  him,  and  that  a 
man  who  has  been  spending  his  life  until  he  is  sixty 
1D  A7  W01?Id  Probably  not  be  a good 
man  to  take  up  the  financial  control  of  the  property  of 
a great  College  ?— Wherever  we  come  across  a man 
such  as  you  describe,  a man  whose  whole  delight  was 
m finance,  he  will  generally  hold  the  office  of  Bursar 
lor  a considerable  time.  Dr.  Carson  was  such  a man 
cmSAA  would  only  become  Bursar  when  he  was 
quite  old  ?— He  became  Bursar  in  1866.  Hi«  ace 
~ould  be  about  46  at  that  time.  g 


4082.  But  at  the  present  time  attainment  of  the 
grade  of  Senior  Fellow  comes  a great  deal  later  than 
it  did  then  ? — No  doubt  ; but  taking  Dr.  Carson’s 
case,  I think  he  was  Bursar  for  twelve  years  alto- 
gether. First  of  all  he  was  BursaT  for  four  years,  and 
afterwards  he  was  Bursar  for  eight  years.  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  Bursar  for  eleven  years. 

4083.  You  are  quoting  from  an  earlier  time— when 
people  became  Senior  Fellows  much  sooner  than  they 
do  nowadays  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Barlow  became  a Senior 
Fellow  in  1892  or  1893,  .and  he  was  five  years  Bursar. 

I became  a Senior  Fellow  in  1898,  and  I was  four 
years  Bursar,  and  after  my  four  years  Dr.  Traill 
the  present  Provost,  became  Bursar.  Mr.  Barlow  is 
a man  who  was  trained  in  accounts  originally,  and  he 
was  quite  at  home  in  regard  to  them  ; and  the  reason 
they  chose  me  was  because  I had  a knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  how  to  deal  with  lands  and  tenants 
and  tilings  of  that  sort. 

4084.  I should  like  to  get  down  one  or  two  hard 
facts  in  regard  to  the  audit  and  the  duties  of  the 
■Board.  May  I ask  whether,  within  your  knowledge 
of  the  College,  there  has  ever  been  any  declaration  of 
secrecy  about  the  doings  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

4085.  I ask  that  question  because  I believe  that  be- 
fore the  year  1858,  at  .the  'Cambridge  College  the 
Seniors  took  an  oath  of  secrecy? — There  never  has 
been  anything  of  that  kind  here.  I know  that  a great 
number  of  years  ago  .there  was  a sort  of  suggestion 
that  what  took  place  at  the  Board  was  not  to  be  talked 
of  in  public,  but  not  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
at  any  rate.  There  was  never  anything  like  an  oath 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

4086.  May  I ask  you  whether  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  are  circulated  to  the  Society  as  a whole  ?— <No. 

4087. 1 asked  that  question  because  at  the  Cambridge 
College  at  the  present  time  the  minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  typed,  and  sent  round  to  any  of  the  Fellows 
who  care  to  have  them,  and  most  of  the  Fellows  in 
residence  do  care  to  have  them  ? — The  minutes  of  our 
Board  .are  not  typed  ; they  are  simply  entered  in  the 
Register,  and  then  signed  the  following  week  when 
they  are  read  over.  They  are  not  sent  round  to  any- 
body, but  if  there  is  any  Fellow  who  is  concerned  about 
anything,  or  is  interested  in  some  matter,  he  can  see 
all  that  happens. 

4088.  Am  I right  in  understanding  that  the  ac- 
counts are  not  published,  and  that  the  Fellows  axe 
not  told  that  they  axe  entitled  to  see  the  accounts, 
but  that  if,  as  a matter  of  -fact,  any  Fellow  were,  out 
of  curiosity,  to  volunteer  the  question,  the  answer 
would  be — “ Oh,  certainly  ” ?— -Certainly  ; he  knows 
he  is  entitled  to  that. 

4089.  Does  he  know  that  ? — He  does.  It  is  in  the 
Statute,  page  188  of  the  Second  Volume.  He  is  en- 
titled to  know. 

4090.  Then  you  spoke  about  the  duplication  of  posts 
on  religious  grounds.  I perceive  that  when  you  are 
speaking  about  the  Divinity  School  yon  recognise  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing Trinity  College.  Might  not  posts  which  repre- 
sented the  religious  teaching  of  a particular  denomi- 
nation he  associated  with  the  other  College?  If 
there  were  to  he  a second  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  would  not  it  be  natural  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  authority  should  be  represented, 
not  in  the  University,  but  in  connection  with  the 
other  College,  in  the  same  way  in  which  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land should  remain  connected  with  Trinity  College  ? 
—If  you  would  excuse  me  saying  it,  I have  not  gone 
into  the  question  of  what  would  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a second  College. 

4091.  In  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  Fel- 
lowships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I quite  recognise 
that  'the  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  because 
with  us  the  elections  come  early,  and  the  election  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  a prize  tenure  which  does  not 
carry  duties  ;•  but  may  I suggest  to  you  that,  after  the 
end  of  the  six  years’  prize  tenure,  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  Fellowship  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
the  Fellowship  here  is  quite  real?  When  once  the 
Cambridge  Fellowship  ceases  to  be  held  as  a prize, 
and  is  held  really  as  part-payment  for  work  done, 
together  with  a stipend,  does  it  not  resemble  the 
Fellowship  as  it  is  with  you  ? — I would  have  to  look 
closely  into  that  question  to  see  the  bearing  of  it. 

4092.  I do  not  want  to  found  any  argument  upon 
it-yl  only  want  to  suggest  that  you  are  taking  the 
prize  tenure  of  our  Fellowship,  and  setting  it  against 
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the  professional  tenure  of  yours.  I suggest  that  there 
is  a professional  tenure  of  our  Fellowship  which  conies 
afterwards,  and  that  you  are  thinking  only  of  our 
prize  tenure.  Perhaps  the  question  is  too  compli- 
cated ? — Yes.  One  should  be  very  f amiliar  with  such 
a question  before  answering  it. 

4093.  You  see  you  have  plunged  into  my  province, 
and  I thought  that  you  might  make  some  reply  to  such 
a question? — Yes,  but  I only  touched  the  surface, 
though. 

4094.  Now,  a word  about  the  Professors.  I think 
I understand  that  you  regard  them  as  harmless 
necessary  officials  who  are  not  entitled  to  fixity  of 
tenure,  who  are  to  be  consulted  on  suff  ranee,  but  who 
are  to  have  no  rights  in  deliberation? — They  have 
rights  in  deliberation  in  connection  with  any  par- 
ticular point  that  arises.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a 
case  connected,  say,  with  the  Law  School,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  would  meet  the  Professors  of 
Law  and  discuss  the  question  with  them  ; and  the 
same  in  the  Medical  School.  We  have  never  had  any 
difficulty  or  friction  whatever. 

4095.  I do  not  want  to  suggest  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  could  not  be  any  friction  between 
the  Professors  and  the  Board,  because  the  Profes- 
sors have  no  power? — I should  hardly  give  that  as 
the  reason.  The  Professors — and  I have  been 
acquainted  with  them  for  a great  many  years — never 
take  that  view  about  it,  that  they  would,  as  it  were, 
resent,  and  withhold  their  opinion. 

4096.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  resent,  if 
they  wanted  to? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
We  are  a perfectly  free  body. 

4097.  You  think  that  the  relations  between  the 
Board  and  the  Professors  have  been  harmonious  and 
good  in  the  past? — I do. 

4096.  For  instance,  I thought  that  MacCartney,  the 
anatomist,  had  serious  differences  with  the  Board, 
but  that  is  going  back? — People  who  lived  a century 
ago  did  not  act  as  we  do  now. 

4099.  Mr.  Kelleher. — They  were  a young  Board 
then? — Yes,  and  more  inclined  for  fighting. 

4100.  Dr.  Jackson. — You  think  that  the  relations 
are  thoroughly  good  at  present? — Yes,  even  though 
they  appear  sore  and  express  themselves  strongly. 

4101.  They  do  speak  strongly? — Yes. 

4102.  And  it  is  quite  plain  from  that  statement 
that  they  feel  that  they  have  no  status  and  no  rights  ? 
— No  doubt. 

4103.  You  think,  I understand,  that  that  is  the 
right  position  for  the  Professors? — Constituted  as 
Trinity  College  is,  there  can  be  no  other  position. 

4104.  But  what  we  are  considering  is  whether  the 
present  constitution  of  Trinity  College  is  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  modern  time ; and  I want  to  suggest  to  you 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge and  the  diversity  of  studies,  an  arrangement 
which  may  have  been  perfectlv  good  in  the  past  may 
not  be  as  good  now-a-days.  Trinity  College  appears 
to  me  to  have  represented  admirably  the  old  studies 
which,  when  I first  knew  Cambridge,  were  almost 
alone  in  being  represented  there ; but  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  the  increasing  diversity 
of  study,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  Professors 
should  hold  a more  prominent  place  in  the  College  ? — 
In  that  case,  that  is  giving  them  some  status  and 
making  them  members  of  the  Corporation.  I would 
bring  them  in  by  extending  the  subjects  for  the 
Fellowship  examination,  and  let  them  win  their 
places. 

4105.  You  think  that  the  subjects  should  be  re- 
presented in  the  examination  way,  and  in  the 
examination  way  only? — I think  so. 

4106.  You  would  not  care  to  see  the  Board  enjoy 
the  power  of  electing  persons  whom  they  desire  to 
make  Professors,  or  persons  who  were  already 
Professors  ? — There  is  always  a difficulty  in  electing 
on  any  other  system,  certainly  with  us,  than  com- 
petitive examination,  such,  for  instance  as  what 
Dr.  Salmon  said, — that  there  is  an  amount  of  can- 
vassing, vote  collecting,  and  influence  brought  to 
bear,  and  so  on.  I would  resist  in  every  possible  way 
the  possibility  of  any  undue  influence  being  brought 
to  bear.  We  may,  perhaps,  not  gain  everything  by 
the  competitive  system,  but  we  certainly,  I think, 
gain  the  most  important  points. 


4107.  I should  like  to  ask  you  just  one  more  ques-  t and  on 

tion.  Commenting  on  the  evidence  of  Dean  Bernard,  ’ 

you  suggested  that  his  criticism  of  the  tutorial  lec-  ^0Vi  j0 

tures  might  have  been  brought  by  him  before  the  ’ L 

Council  1 — Yes.  The  Rev.  T. 

4108.  And  I think  that  in  regard  to  his  statement  T.  Gray,  ita., 
about  the  number  of  examinations,  you  thought,  s.f.t.c.d. 

in  like  manner,  that  the  Council  would  be  the  proper 
body  for  him  to  address  himself  to? — Either  the 
Council  or  the  Board. 

4109.  The  Council  is,  then,  in  your  opinion,  an 
exceedingly  valuable  and  important  body  in  all 
matters  educational  ? — It  is. 

4110.  I am  asking  this  question  because  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  that,  in  some  respects,  your 
Council  might,  with  advantage,  have  more  substantial 
powers,  and  that  it  might  be  in  some  respects  in- 
dependent of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  the 
Governing  Body  taking  matters  which  were  not 
educational.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there 
might  be  a division  of  labour  in  that  way,  and  that 
it  would  thus  be  possible  for  the  Professors  to  be 
represented  on  the  Council  and  to  get  a better  status, 
a better  representation  of  their  studies,  -than  they  can 
have  uow,  when  they  have  practically  to  apply  through 
the  Council  to  the  Governing  Body? — That  is  in  re- 
gard to  matters  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
different  schools? 

4111.  I am  thinking  only  of  matters  educational? 

— In  anything  connected  with  education  the  Pro- 
fessors have  fully  as  much  power  on  the  Council  as 
I,  for  instance,  have  on  the  Board. 

4112.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — You  explained  to  us  very 
succinctly  the  diflerence  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  auditor,  but  I do  not  understand  how  the  ex- 
ternal auditor,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  could  do  that  enormous  amount  of  audit- 
ing, £70,000  worth,  for,  I think  £60  per  year  as  a 
salary? — That  is  the  salary,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber he  does  it  in  after  hours.  These  men  are  experts 
in  the  matter  of  accounts.  I often  thought  myself 
it  was  a small  salary  because  they  take  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble,  but  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
decree. 

4113.  The  Board  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  audit- 
ing, is  it  ? — Yes,  quite  satisfied.  Even  down  to  small 
matters,  snch  as  for  instance  the  script  of  money 
invested  in  any  particular  stock  the  auditor  asks  for 
it.  He  goes  through  every  account. 

4114.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Provost  that  the  Synod 
of  the  Church  body  should  pay  over  a sum  of  money 
to  Trinity  College  provided  they  get  certain  repre- 
sentation in  the  appointment  of  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessors ? — No,  I do  not  go  in  for  that  .at  all.  The 
Provost  was  always  anxious  for  what  he  called  him- 
self a pound  for  a pound  principle — that  “If  we 
give  you  £1,  you  will  give  us  £1.  I do  not  agree 
with  that  system. 

4115.  You  would  make  no  such  claim? — I would 
make  no  such  claim  upon  the  Church  body.  I may 
mention  this  fact  with  regard  to  the  Church  body, 
that  some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  this  discussion 
between  the  Synod  and  us  was  pretty  warm  they  did 
put  aside  a sum  of  £50,000  to  accumulate  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a Divinity  School  outside 
Trinity  College.  Neither  Dr.  Bernard  nor  Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon  mentioned  that  sum  of  £50,000, 
which  is  at  present  in  existence. 

4116.  Chairman.— I do  not  think  we  need  go  into 
that?— That  is  what  the  Provost  was  driving  at  m 
wanting  to  get  £1  for  a £1. 

4117.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— Do  you  agree  with  the 
Vice-Provost  when  he  said  in  the  evidence  that  was 
handed  in  that  the  most  important  function  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  is  the  higher  education  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes?  That  was  his  idea  of  the 
function  of  Trixity  College  or  the  University  of 
Dublin.  You,  I see,  would  like  to  broaden  it  by 
lowering  fees  so  as  to  take  in  a larger  percentage 
of  the  population  %— I would.  We  have  established 
a school  for  agriculture  now.  That  is  coming,  I 
suppose,  to  what  you  have  in  your  mind.  I would 
extend  it  so  far  as  the  money  would  allow  us  to  go. 

4118.  You  think  Trinity  College  ought  to  fulfil  a 
different  function  from  that  of  merely  educating  the 
sons  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes?— The  style  of 
education  in  Trinity  College  must  be  kept  up  to  what 
we  call  higher  education,  than  what  you  appear  to 
me  to  be  driving  at.  You  are  talking,  are  you  not 
rather  broadly  about  education-education  m what 
we  call  a large  industrial  school,  that  is.  where 
men  are  taught  trades  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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. 4119.  To  a certain  extent  I think  the  Vice^Pxovost 
meant  that  Trinity  College  gave  a good  education 
in  the  Ants  to  the  children  of  the  upper  and  higher 
classes,  but  you  would  like  to  extend  the  functions  of 
■ Trinity  College  so  as  to  draw  into  the  Art  schools  a 
number  of  people,  probably  from  a class  lower  than  it 
at  present  draws  its  students  from? — Provided  that 
class  were  capable  of  entering  on  our  present  entranco 
course.  I do  not  care  what  the  class  is  or  who  they 
are,  provided  they  are  able  to  answer  and  satisfy  us 
that  they  are  fit  to  enter  and  go  on  and  get  their 
degree  according  to  our  present  curriculum. 

4120.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
upper  classes  are  not  frequenting  Trinity  College  at 
present? — There  are  a great  many  reasons  for  that. 
A great  many  people  have  begun  to  think  that  every- 
thing in  England  is  very  much  superior  to  every- 
thing in  Ireland.  They  like  to  say  that  they  have 
been  educated  in  England  instead  of  in  Ireland. 
But  that  was  not  so  in  my  father’s  time,  but  of 
course  the  facilities  for  travel  at  the  present  moment 
are  greater  than  they  were  then.  You  can  get  to 
England  and  London  in  a few  hours,  whereas  I have 
heard  my  father  say  that  he  was  a fortnight  at  sea 
m crossing  from  Ireland  to  England  in  a sailing 
vessel. 

4121.  Supposing  that  the  ban  were  removed  al- 
together, and  that  Roman  Catholics  entered  into 

College  as  freely  as  Protestants,  you  would 
probably  double  the  numbers  of  students,  would  you 
not,  and  in  a year  or  two  how  would  you  accommo- 
date such  a number.  Could  you  accommodate  them  ? 
s°on  as  they  come  we  will  make  room  for  them. 

4122.  Can  the  College  expand  inside  as  a resi- 
dent College?— We  have  plenty  of  ground  still  in 
our  possession. 

4123.  You  think  you  could  expand  ?— I do,  I am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  that.  Let  them  come 
and  *>7  “s-  a"/  never  you  fear  we  will  welcome  them. 

, . do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for 

asking  for  an  additional  University  in  Ireland?— I 
do  not  think  you  want  another  University  in  Ire- 
land except  a University  that  will  train  farming 
classes  m their  own  particular  class  of  farming,  but  if 
you  are  only  dealing  with  University  teaching,  I do  not 
think  there  should  be  another  University.  If  you  have 
observed,  my  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  Protestants 
and  Catholics  should  be  mixed  together  while 
they  are  young,  and  knock  off  the  corners.  We 
?»d’. when  th?y  come  to  us,  that  they  say, 

tl  pla“  1 was.” 

i ,7  ,.dont  care  whether  a man  is  a Roman 
Catholic  or  not.  What  they  ask  is,  “ Will  Sat 
S"  w*”,*1®  afl“n  at  MmU,  or  will  he  be  in 
the  cricket  eleven,  or  will  he  be  in  the  boats?”  That 

“V  *«■*  °<:  They  »ev„1tok  „L  Sto 

flS  i808  t0  -Church  01  GhaPel  on  Sunday, 
cannot  + ,fupPoslng  for  so™?  reason  or  other  w 


ij, „ . __  " ’ , uecune  to  answer  any  ques- 

rSLt^t*™uldr  g?  tor  nPset  what  I believe  is  the 
ght  solution  of  the  University  question  and  that 
0t  0117  t0  1-Il-  sood  of  education,  bnt  to  the 
wlfare,  peace  and  comfort  of  the  conitre  What 
fromSS  ia‘;,a,ibi,r"led  P‘P»  7™ tat  it 
of  Man"  S the  pi0,p““7 

BeSrdf'nSr^'-1”"  ”.ld»  * ““™"‘  «■  Bean 
E in  W?  ■?  connection  with  the  Moderator- 
2,!".  Ca‘“  L»™*nra,  bnt  yon  .aid  nothine  in 

the  Professorship  of  Irish  is  attached  + /kat 

4128.  CHAiRiTix— WeSiad  +hf  i ^ endowments. 

^ * ' vsa’ia; 

smmm 


dilating  the  proportion  of  Protestants  in  the 
schools  as  one-third,  I think  you  drew  the 
inference  then  that  the  remainder,  186,  presumably 
Catholics,  was  a standard  by  which  one. could  judge 
of  the  number  of  Catholics  who  were,  prepared  to  enter 
the  University.  Am  I . right  in  thinking  that  was 
your  inference? — No.  The  reason  I produced  that 
was  in  order  to  answer  the  population  argument  which 
is  put  forward  by  Cardinal  Logue  and  also  by  Mr. 
Fottrell,  in  which  Mr.  Fottrell  said  that  instead  of 
twenty-four  Roman  Catholics  entering  each  year  there 
ought  to  be  1,400.  I say  : where  are  the  1,400  to  come 
from?  That  is  all  I used  it  for,  to  answer  this  sort 
of  population  argument,  which  most  people  swallow 
at  once  the  moment  it  is  mentioned. 

4130.  You  utilised  the  number  of  Catholics  who 
passed  in  the  Senior  Grade  as  a point  in  reference  to 
the  numbers  who  are  available  for  University  educa- 
tion ? — He  thought  it  was  important  to  take  the  num- 
ber of  the  Midale  Grade,  which  I gave  you  also. 

4131.  If  you  take  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  90,  >and  you  compare  that  with  the  num- 
ber who  enter  Trinity  College  for  the  same  year,  the 
average  number  of  the  latter  would  be  200  ?— How  do 
you  make  it  200  ? 

4132.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  entries  into 
Trinity  College  for  one  year  as  249,  and  for  the 
previous  year  as  266.  Calculating  the  percentage  of 
Episcopalians  in  the  249  or  266,  it  would  be  something 
like  200  ? — That  is  in  the  Senior  Grade.  I took  277 
and  I took  a third  of  that. 

4133.  That  would  be  something  near  90? — Yes. 

4134.  If  you  base  the  argument  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view  on  the  numbers  who  pass  the  Senior 
Grade  and  the  Intermediate,  should  not  it  also  apply 
as  regards  the  Protestant? — Not  necessarily. 

4135.  Why  ?— Because  if  - you  take  the  population, 
that  is,  3,400,000,  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country 
then  those  men  are  all  in  the  country.  Most  of  our 
Irishmen,  those  who  have  been  at  school  in  England, 
for  instance,  would  probably  not . have  been  in  for 
the  Intermediate  at  all.  Mine  is  an  argument  ad 
homine.ru. 

4136.  So  that  the  Intermediate  is  a test  with  regard 
to  the  Catholics  but  is  not  a test  with  regard  to  the 
Protestants  ? — I do  not  care  with  regal'd  to  the  Pro- 
testants, but  I say  it  is  a full  test  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Of  course,  there  are  Roman 
Catholics  who  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  would 
come  to  us  if  the  ban  was  not  on  us. 

4137.  You  spoke  of  1,400  students  entering  the 
University  every  year— where  did  you  get  that  figure 
from  .—That  is  in  Mr.  Fottrell’s  pamphlet.  I took 
these  figures  from  Mr.  Fottrell.  He  said:  Here  is 
the  population,  non-Catholic  and  Catholic,  and  the 
numbers  entering  Trinity  College,  and  it  is  a rule-of- 
three. 

4138.  But  a safer  guide  would  be,  would  it  not,  the 
actual  numbers  who  are  going  through  the  Royal 
University?— No;  I do  not  think  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity is  the  same  standard  as  ours. 

4139.  But  as  to  the  number  of  Catholics  seeking  a 

degree  at  present,  whatever  their  object  ?— Seeking  a 
deK“  b»‘  »°*  >»  Trinity. 

raking  those  who  come  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
as  * °M“?  numbpr  of  Catholics  who  seek  a 

degree,  that  would  be  a surer  guide  to  work  upon  than 
as  by  Mr'  FottreU?— He  only  took 

J££l  I,1ithe  statement  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  they 
P"x?q  to  the  numbers  going  through  Royal  University 
905  as  3,774  students ; that  means  for  the  three 
or  four  years  which  have  to  be  spent  ?— You  have  to 
take  one  thing  into  consideration— that  the  man  in 
Fnlvers?ty  gets  his  degree  for  £3. 

tni  ev.en  /hat  number,  extending  over  three 

T yea*s>  “dades  60  per  cent,  of  Protestants?— 
^'y+tilereJ-ax®  a great  many  Protestants,  among 
Pn  i • ,dlst“ction  between  the  numbers  of  the 
hiZ*  University  compared  with  us  is  a distinction 
based  not  upon  education,  but  upon  the  cheapness  of 
tlie  two  institutions.  A Trinity  College  degree  costs 
Thfrl  ■’  j?on  t/|degree  °f  the  Royal  costs  about  £3  4*. 

£8P.  difference  between  them,  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  distinction. 

„ f a I,  ®£  we  can  rely  upon  numbers,  which 

twill  by  ^Jnrns,  the  actual  number  of  Catholics 
S?  i /on  any  klnd  of  University  degree  is  nothing 
fi^i  Per  y6ar?~I  am  onIy  taking  Mr.  Fottrell'! 

rnifiW  ^ith  reference  to  the  question  of  fees,  you 
y°™  paper  with  a very  strong  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  that  Trinity  College  must  have  regard 
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to  Ireland.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  in  the  case  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  country,  that  a standard  which  we 
might  look  to  for  University  fees,  and  of  what 
we  might  expect  in  the  matter  of  Univer- 
sity education,  is  to  he  found,  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  towns  very  much  bigger 
and  with  populations  .at  least  as  wealthy  as  our 
populations  ? — I decline  to  make  a comparison  between 
Scotch  Colleges  and  us.  There  is  a number  of  con- 
ditions that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  you 
come  to  compare  the  Scotch  Universities  and  the 
Scotch  with  Irish  Universities  and  the  Irish.  You 
cannot  isolate  one  particular  place  and  make  a com- 
parison. 

4145.  But  is  there  no  reason  for  the  existence  of 
such  Universites  in  the  Scotch  capitals? — The  educa- 
tion there  costs  practically  only  a trifle. 

4146.  Do  you  think  it  objectionable  then  that,  on 
the  part  of  many  Irish  people,  whether  Catholics  or 
not,  they  look  for  a less  expensive  education  than  is 
offered  at  Trinity  College? — No  doubt  a great  number 
of  Protestants  go  to  the  Royal  for  that  reason  to 
qualify  for  posts.  They  take  the  Medical  Schools,  and 
so  on,  because  they  are  accepted  as  qualifications ; 


EVIDENCE. 


and  those  Protestants  who  cannot  afford  the  other  will 
go  there. 

4147.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  reduction  in 
•the  entrance  fee  you  have  suggested,  with  the  founda- 
tion of  certain  exhibitions  for  clever  boys,  would  in 
any  way  compensate  for  the  cheaper  system  of  Uni- 
versity education  which  is  available  in  other  large 
towns  of  the  Empire? — Of  course  it  would  be  but  a 
small  reduction,  and  it  would  not  approach  the  cheap- 
ness  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  or  the  Royal,  but  it 
would  be  a move  in  the  right  direction.  Supposing  we 
reduced  the  entrance  fee  from  £15  to  £10,  and  found 
it  to  succeed  in  such  a way  that  you  could  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  the  reduction  of  the  fee  that 
brought  the  men  to  you,  I would  reduce  the  fee  then 
to  £5,  or  even  lower  still,  if  we  got  the  men  in.  I 
do  not  say  that  that  simple  reduction  would  do  every- 
thing, but  you  would  get  the  pick  of  the  men,  men 
who  were  just  able  to  enter,  but  to  whom  it  was  a 
great  pinch  to  pay  the  entrance  fee,  and  if  you  re- 
lieved them  there  a great  many  would  come  if  you 
made  that  difference.  If  they  were  smart  young  fel- 
lows  they  might  get  an  exhibition,  which  would  pay 
all  their  fees. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Miss  H.  M.  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined. 


4148.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough  to 
lay  before  us  two  papers,*  both  dealing  practically 
with  the  same  subject? — Yes. 

4149.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  further  any- 
thing you  wish  to  address  to  us  upon  the  points? — 
Might  I just  make  a short  statement? 

4150.  If  you  please.  First,  of  course,  we  aH  know 
that  you  are  the  Principal  of  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin?— Yes. 

4151.  You  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? — For  about 
sixteen  years. 

4152.  Before  that  I believe  you  were  at  Cambridge? 

—Yes,  at  Newnham.  I should  like  to  emphasise  the 
claims  of  Alexandra  College  to  recognition.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a school,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  a girl  be  admitted  to  Alexandra 
College  under  fifteen,  and  that  girls  up  to  sixteen 
are  educated  at  Alexandra  School,  which  is  under  the 
same  Governing  Body,  but  whose  buildings  are  entirely 
separate  from  those  of  the  College.  I should  like  to 
lay  before  the  Commission  the  following  statistics  of 
the  ages  of  students  of  Alexandra  College.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  College  only  five  students  under 
sixteen  years,  between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  thirty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  over  eighteen  years,  sixty- 
four  per  cent..  Alexandra  College  has  always 
carried  on  for  women  a work  parallel  to  that  done  for 
men  by  Trinity  College,  and  its  age  limits  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in 
Trinity  College.  Students  have  been  prepared  at 
Alexandra  College  for  the  highest  examinations 
(without  instruction  from  any  outside  source),  includ- 
ing the  M.A.  Degree,  Royal  University,  Ireland,  at 
which  examination  studentships  have  been  gained 
several  times  by  our  students.  Even  in  Mathematics, 
a field  in  whicli  women  do  not  usually  excel,  several 
students,  prepared  entirely  at  Alexandra  College,  have 
won  high  honours  and  exhibitions  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland,  Degree  Course.  Five  of  our  students 
have  been  at  different  times  appointed  examiners  in 
the  Royal  University,  Ireland  (Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Miss  Story,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Hayden).  A 
considerable  amount  of  work  done  by  Alexandra  Col- 
lege is  carried  out  on  University  extension  lines,  such 
as  the  Hermione  lectures  on  Art,  which  are  held  each 
autumn  in  College.  They  are  at  present  being 
given  by  Professor  Hubert  Yon  Herkomer, 
and  among  the  Hermione  lecturers  I may  men- 
tion Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  Dr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  Miss  Jane  Harrison, 
Mr.  D.  S.  M'Coll  and  Mr.  George  Clausen,  and  many 
other  distinguished  artists  and  art  critics.  The 
Margaret  Stokes  Lectures  are  given  on  Irish  Arch®- 
ology  each  Lent  Term.  The  courses  of  additional  lec- 
tures arranged  for  the  current  session  are: — “Some 
Modern  Views  on  the  Nature  of  Mind,”  by  Miss 
Oldham ; “ History  of  Civilisation,”  by  Miss  Old- 
ham; “ Geology,”  by  Professor  J.  Joly;  “Socialism,” 
by  Professor  Bastable ; “ Hygiene,"  by  Dr.  K. 

Maguire.  Our  ordinary  courses  of  lectures  include 
th?®e  on  German  Literature  by  Professor  Selss  ; Eng- 

* See  page  408  ; also  Appendix  to  Fir 


lish  Literature,  by  Mr.  Price ; European  History,  by 
Professor  Wardell ; French  Literature,  by  Miss  Story 
M.A.,  and  Miss  Shillington,  B.A.  Each  autumn’ 
courses  of  lectures  on  educational  subjects  have  been 
held  and  have  been  attended  by  educationists  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  I may  mention  among  the  lecturers, 
Professor  M ‘Kinder,  Head  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  ; Professor  Adams,  Principal  of  the  London 
Day  Training  College ; Mr.  M.  W.  Keating,  Reader 
m Education  in  Oxford;  Mr.  Yon  Glehn.  A 
special  Science  Conference  was  held  in  1902,  in  which 
Professor  H.  A.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.  ; Dr.  Kimmins, 
Professor  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  Professor  C.  B. 
Howes,  F.R.S. ; Professor  Joly,  Monsignor  Molloy, 
and  Mr.  R.  Blair  took  part.  In  connection  with  the 
College  there  is  a Literary  Society,  whose  object  is  to 
provide  a further  means  of  culture  and  study  for  past 
students.  This  Society  organised  a Shakespeare  Class, 
established  and  presided  over  for  many  years  by  the 
late  Lady  Ferguson ; a History  of  Art  Class,  Church 
History  Class,  Social  Science  Class,  Modern  English 
Poetry  Class,  Browning  Class,  and  Irish  Archaeology 
Class.  I have  brought  a Report  of  the  Literary 
Society  in  case  the  Commission  may  care  to  see  it. 
Several  courses  of  lectures  by  eminent  men  have  been 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  Guild — 
a body  of  past  students,  now  numbering  over  700  mem- 
bers—founded  in  1897,  has  for  its  aim  the  formation 
of  a Bond  between  past  and  present  students,  and  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  of  social  and  philanthropic 
work  by  them.  The  Guild  now  owns  seven  tenement 
houses,  which  are  worked  on  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  lines 
and  in  connection  with  which  play  rooms,  libraries, 
and  various  clubs  have  been  established  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  tenants’  lives.  The  scheme  of  annuities  for 
old  ladies  has  also  been  inaugurated  by  the  Guild,  and 
fourteen  annuities  are  now  given.  A Club  for  Factory 
Girls  is  also  worked  by  the  Guild.  From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College  the  aim  of  its  founders  has  ever 
been  that  it  should  take  University  rank,  see  state- 
ment sent  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  Vice-Warden  of 
Alexandra  College,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tional Endowments,  1886.  Dr.  Graves  was  the 
brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  author  of  the 
Life  of  Rowan  Hamilton.  Dr.  Graves  wrote  as 
follows: — “I  must  refer  to  the  root-notion,  the  i dee 
mere,  of  Alexandra  College,  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  its  originators,  was,  not  to  found  a superior  school 
for . young  ladies,  but  to  give  to  the  women  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  the  means  of  prosecuting 
after  the  ordinary  school  years,  studies  in  various  de- 
partment?, of  science  and  literature,  by  which  their 
talents  might  receive  full  development,  and  fay  which 
they  might  be  fitted  to  impart  to  others  instruction,  of 
a higher  and  better  tested  description  than  had  been 
previously  attainable.  To  raise  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  sex  in  Ireland  was  the  prime  object  of  the 
Institution.”  See  also  pamphlet  from  Dr.  R.  P. 
Graves,  entitled  “ Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versity Degrees  for  Women,”  page  7,  in  which  he 
strongly  urges  the  affiliation  of  Alexandra  College 
and  depreoates  the  holding  of  mixed  classes  in  Trinity 
st  Report  (Cd.  3178),  1900,  page  134. 


LOOTON. 
Nov.  10,  1900. 

The  Rev!  T. 

T.  Gray,  M.A., 


Miss  H.  M. 
White,  ll.d. 
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College.  Dr.  Graves  was  from  its  earliest  days  Vice- 
Principal  of  Alexandra  College,  and  had  special  op- 
portunities for  being  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  the  College,  as  he  devoted  a large 
part  of  his  time  and  thought  to  its  interests.  These 
facts  surely  establish,  beyond  dispute,  the  view  that 
all  along  its  career  Alexandra  College  has  been  not 
merely  an  educational  establishment,  but  has  also 
been  a centre  of  culture  and  widespread  influence. 
These  points  prove  beyond  contention  the  character 
and  standing  of  Alexandra  College,  and  the  admir- 
able work  done  in  the  past,  and  show  how  unjust  it 
would  be  if  a movement  to  advance  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  should  injure  the  position  of  the 
College  which  has  done  the  pioneer  work.  Such  in- 
jury could  not  fail  to  re-act  on  the  whole  cause  of 
women’s  education  in  Ireland.  . 

4153.  I suppose  the  way  in  which  the  recent  move- 
ment in  Trinity  College  has  affected  you  has  been 
by  drawing  off  a number  of  students  from  attending 
your  lectures  to  attending  lectures  in  Trinity  College  ? 
— Precisely. 

4154.  I rather  gather  that  the  way  you  wish  to 

counteract  the  injurious  effect  on  Alexandra  College 
is  by  asking  for  recognition  of  at  least  some  of  the 
lectures  in  your  College? — Yes.  We  hold  that  it 

might  perhaps  be  possible  for  us  to  be  put  in  .a 
position  somewhat  analogous  to  Bedford  College  in  the 
University  of  London,  or  King’s  College.  Those 
Colleges  are  recognised  as  schools  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  we  hope  some  similar  kind  of  recog- 
nition might  be  extended  to  ms. 


4155.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  in 
Dublin  who  would  prefer  to  have  the  education  of 
girls  confined  to  women’s  Colleges  ? — I think  there  are 
a good  number.  I have  appended  to  my  Statement 
a letter  from  Mrs.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  giving  expression 
to  this  opinion,  and  I have  also  with  me  a letter  from  a 
mother  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
earlier  students,  in  Trinity  College.  In  this  letter 
the  lady  says : — “Being  the  mother  of  one  of  the  first 
girls  who  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I have 
had  some  opportunity  of  comparing  the  life  of  a 
girl  there  and  in  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  where 
my  daughter  had  previously  been,  and  in  which  she 
was  so  successfully  prepared  for  the  examinations  in 
the  Royal  University,  Ireland,  and  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  the  life  for  girls  at  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  if  one  has  their 
best  interests  at  heart,  and  wishes  them  to  be  noble 
and  attractive  women,  not  poor  copies  of  men.  The 
tone  of  the  two  places  is  so  different,  and  though 
Trinity  has  tried  to  improve  matters  since  women 
were  admitted,  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation 
available  to  give  girls  the  advantages  they  can  have 
at  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  The  late  Provost 
Jellett  tned  for  many  years  to  get  women  admitted 
into  Trinity,  and  I have  frequently  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject.  He  never  contemplated,  how- 
ever, its  being  done  as  at  present,  but  on  the  lines 
° • rrn’S  C011^  •®ngla71d,  such  as  Gixton,  etc., 
with  the  difference  that  women  should  receive  degrees. 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  and  of  the  ennobling  influence  exercised  on 
the  girls  there.  If  a girl  does  not  leave  it  a better 
and  higher  being  for  the  time  she  has  spent  there 
it  is  her  own  fault.  The  teaching  is  of  the  highest 
order  also,  and  my  daughter’s  (like  many  others)  very 
successful  and  distinguished  College  career  is  entirely 
due  to  the  instruction  she  received  at  Alexandra 
College  and  as  a child  at  Alexandra  School.  As 
regards  a girl’s  life  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  we 
found  that  for  parents  who  were  particular  about 
their  daughters,  there  were  so  many  difficulties  we 
had  regretted  we  had  sent  ours.  I entirely  agree  with 
Miss  Whites  and  Dean  Bernard’s  evidence  on  this 
matter  When  my  Statement  appeared  I received 
letters  from  fathers  who  were  about  to  send  their 
daughters  to  Trinity  College,  men  whom  I do  not 
know,  saying  that  they  felt  the  public  would 
agree  with  me.  and  that  they  hoped  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  made  for 
the  Pass  lectures.  One  as  ^ from  the  Rev.  Dr. 


Thomas  Jordan,  the  Rector  of  Magherafelt,  who  says  : 
J.  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  paper  presented  to  Trinity  College  Com- 
mismon.  I was  very  glad  to  see  it.  The  public  I 
thmk^  will  be  generallv  with  your  views.  It  is  very 
important  to  set  suitable  arrangements  made  for  at- 
tendance at  ‘Pass  ’ lectures.”  I have  seen  the  paper 


that  has  been  sent  round  asking  for  signatures  against 
the  views  expressed  by  Dean  Bernard  and  myself 
and  although  it  has  been  signed  by  a considerable 
number  of  parents,  I notice  by  no  means  all  the 
parents  have  done  so.  Forty-five  parents  have 
signed  it,  but  I miss  from  the  list  of  signa- 
tures those  of  very  important  men  in  Dub 
liu.  The  Recorder  of  Dublin  has  a daughter 
at  Trinity  College,  and  I miss  his  signature 
I also  miss  the  signature  of  Col.  Renny  Tailyour' 
whose  daughter  is  at  Trinity  College.  I have  only 
seen  the  signatures  to  this  paper  since  I came  into 
the  room,  and  therefore  cannot  give  a complete  list 
of  the  names  that  are  not  attached  to  it,  but  I can 
name  a considerable  number  straight  away  whose 
signatures  are  not  there.  I was  surprised  to  see  the 
signatures  of  two  parents  whose  daughters  only 
matriculated  in  June,  as  the  Trinity  College  lectures 
do  not  begin  until  November  they  can  hardly  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  more  than  one 
even  if  they  attended  that. 

4156.  I suppose  your  position  is  this,  that,  however 
some  may  be  willing  to  send  their  girls  to  Trinity 
College  others  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  and,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  them?— 
Yes. 

4157.  And  that  that  provision  might  be  made  by 
recognising  the  lectures  in  Alexandra  College? — Yes. 

4158.  I suppose  you  would  go  on  to  say  in  other 
similar  Colleges  if  such  exist  ?— Yes,  I should 
certainly  say  so,  any  College  that  possesses  similar 
qualifications. 

4159.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  supply  lecturers 
who  would  receive  ithe  approval  of  Trinity  College? 
— Some  of  our  lecturers  are  already  lecturers  in  the 
same  subjects  at  Trinity  College. 

4160.  I .am  aware  of  that,  but  we  had  heard  of  a 
difficulty  in  supplying  lecturers  who  were  engaged  in 
Trinity  College  to  lecture  also  at  Alexandra  College  ?— 
It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  a movement  like  this  for  the  advancement 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  for  Trinity  College 
to  recognise  some  suitably  qualified  lady  lecturers. 
It  is  done  at  Bedford  College.  In  the  prospectus  of 
that  College  the  names  of  several  lady  lecturers  are 
given,  who  are  recognised  by  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. I do  not  know  whether  the  question  of  religious 
denominations  of  the  College  would  interest  the  Com- 
mission. 

4161.  I do  not  think  it  would,  directly  ?— I have 
the  statistics  with  me  if  you  would  care  to  hear 
them. 

4.162.  I think  the  most  important  point  is  the  re- 
lation between  you  and  Trinity  'College  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4163.  There  is  another  point  I should  like  to  ask 
you  about.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a Hostel  should 
be  established  for  students  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  but  I suppose  that  would  hardly  meet  with 
your  approval  ? — I think  we  should  have  something  to 
do  with  the  management,  decidedly.  It  should  be 
jointly  worked  with  us.  We  have  done  the  pioneer 
work  for  all  these  years  in  connection  with 
the  higher  education  of  women,  when  Trinity 
College  was  doing  nothing,  or  very  little,  and  I think 
it  would  seem  rather  hard  now  after  forty  years  that 
there  should  be  no  recognition  at  all  of  our  work. 
I am  not  quite  certain  myself  of 'how  large  the  demand 
would  be  for  the  Hostel.  As  long  as  Trinity  allows 
lady  students  to  live  with  their  brothers  in  rooms  I 
fancy  there  would  not  be  a very  great  demand  for  a 
Hostel,  unless  the  Board  make  it  obligatory  that 
any  girl  students  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  must  live  in  the  Hostel.  That  would  be 
the  only  way  to  provide  residents  for  the  Hostel. 

4164.  How  many  of  those  who  Teside  under  your 
roof  go  to  Trinity  College  ? — At  the  present  time,  one, 
a medical  student,  but  we  have  had  three. 

4165.  Is  that  all? — Yes.  Do  you  mean  living  with 
us  ? A great  many  of  our  girls  go  to  Trinity  College. 

4166.  I was  rather  thinking  of  how  many  students 
connected  with  the  Alexandra  College  attend  Trinity 
College? — A very  large  proportion  of  the  girls,  who 
attend  Trinity  College  have  gone  from  us.  Quite  a 
large  proportion,  I think  66  per  cent,  of  their 
women  students  have  attended  Alexandra  College. 

4167.  They  have  left  you  and  gone  to  Trinity  ? 
They  have  left  us  to  a certain  extent.  When  they  are 
able  to  afford  to  pay  for  it  they  frequently  come  back 
for  the  additional  teaching.  In  my  supplementary 
evidence  I mentioned  that  they  have  come  back  as 
Junior  Freshmen  or  Senior  "Freshmen  each  year.  We 
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have  a considerable  number  who  come  back.  Of  the 
eight  girl  students  who  matriculated  with  us  last  year 
*ix  are  now  attending  Junior  Freshmen  Classes,  and 
working  with  us.  Then  the  question  of  double  fees 
comes  in.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  pay  Trinity  College 
and  pay  us,  and  it  is  only  when  the  girls  are  fairly 
well  o2  that  they  oan  manage  it. 

4168.  Therefore  if  any  scheme  of  recognition  of 
teachers  was  worked  out  it  must  involve  as  one  of  its 
conditions  the  remission  of  part  of  the  fees  by  Trinity 
College  ? — Certainly  ; otherwise  it  could  not  be  con- 
templated. Then  we  should  be  doing  the  work,  and 
Trinity  College  would  be  receiving  the  money. 

4169.  Supposing  that  Trinity  College  was  not 
able  to  assist  you  by  furnishing  lecturers  to  Alex- 
andra College,  do  you  think  you  could  supply  your- 
selves with  lecturers  who  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  recognition  of  the  College  ? — I am  quite  certain 
we  could  df  Trinity  College  would  recognise  women 
with  the  same  class  of  qualifications  as  men. 

4170.  Men  teachers  ? — It  would  be  difficult.  Our 
men  teachers  we  draw  chiefly  from  Trinity  College. 
We  might  try,  but  I am  not  sure  of  it. 

4171.  I do  not  know  whether  you.  have  seen  a joint 
statement  submitted  by  certain  Junior  Fellows  with 
regard  to  this  question  ? — Yes  ; I am  afraid  the 
financial  reasons  entirely  underlie  that.  The  tutors 
receive  a share  of  the  fees  of  the  students  who  enter 
under  them,  and  I think  if  the  tutorial  system  was 
abolished  we  should  hear  very  little  of  these  objec- 
tions. 

4172.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  would  like 
to  make  on  that  paper  ? — I think  not.  I think  that 
is  what  struck  me  chiefly  when  I read  the  paper. 

4173.  Mr.  Butcher. — What  about  the  time-table 
difficulty?  The  practical  difficulty  is  generally  put 
in  that  form,  that  you  oannot  construct  a time-table 
which  would  admit  of  students  attending  partly  at 
Trinity  'College  and  partly  at  Alexandra  College? 
—I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  elsewhere.  If  we  sub- 
mitted our  time-table  to  Trinity  College  and  Trinity 
College  submitted  their  time-table  to  us  I cannot  see 
why  it  could  not  be  done.  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  real  difficulty. 

4174.  Chairman. — I rather  think  you  would  require 
a separate  set  of  lecturers  ? — Probably. 

4175.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You,  I understand, 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  Trinity  College  recog- 
nising a number  of  lecturers  as  distinct  from  recog- 
nising Alexandra  College,  that  is,  that  the  recogni- 
tion would  be  the  lectures  of  particular  persons  in 
Alexandra  College  and  perhaps  some  other  Colleges  ? — 
I do  not  know  that  I should  like  to  say  I should  be 
quite  satisfied.  I should  be  very  glad  to  have  so  much 
done. 

4176.  Chairman. — Something  on  account  ? — Yes  ; 
I shonld  be  pleased  to  get  that  recognition. 

4177.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I say  that  because 
a similar  suggestion  was  put  to  Mr.  Justice  Madden 
or  to  Dean  Bernard,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a via  media 
by  which  some  arrangement  could  be  made  ? — Yes. 

4178.  I should  like  to  ask  you  a little  more  particu- 
larly about  the  number  of  your  students  for  one  pur- 
pose of  seeing  to  what  extent  your  students  proceed 
to  Trinity  College.  We  will  take  the  year  im- 
mediately previous  to  your  students  matriculating  in 
Trinity  College.  How  many  students  had  you  in 
that  year? — I have  only  the  exact  figures  for  this 
year  since  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  to  November. 

4179.  I should  prefer  the  figures  for  the  previous 
year,  because  I want  to  bring  you  on  to  the  next  year 
when  they  were  in  Trinity  College.  I want  to  see 
how  many  have  been  taken  away  from  you  by 
Trinity  ? — The  total  number  of  our  students  this  year 
was  345. 

4180.  In  She  College  ?— Yes. 

4181.  As  distinct  from  the  School? — Yes.  The 

School  has  a larger  number  of  students  than  we  have. 
There  are  a great  number  of  students  who  come  to 
us  for  outside  lectures.  They  come  for  any  subject 
they  choose  to  take  up — Greek,  Mathematics,  Political 
Economy,  European  History,  Art.  We  have  a great 
number  of  what  are  called  bye-students  at  other 
places. 

4182.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  in  the  first  instance 
how  many  resident  students  you  have  that  actually 
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live  and  sleep  in  the  College? — Thirty,  who  live  in  London. 
the  Residence  Hall  attached  to  the  Colloge.  

4183.  About  how  many  students  of  that  class  some  Nog.  10,  1000. 
two  years  ago  left  you,  and  went  to  Trinity  College  ?—  MUa  H M 

A good  many.  Out  loss  is  about  fifteen  a year,  or  White,  'ii.D. 
something  like  that,  which  is  serious  to  us,  because 
that  means  a loss  for  four  years  of  their  fees. 

Twenty-nine  students  went  from  us  to  Trinity,  who 
had  entered  the  Royal  University. 

4184.  I suppose  you  are  not  altogether  enamoured 

of  young  ladies  going  to  a 'men’s  College  and  attend- 
ing the  lectures  in  common  with  the  men? — I am 
opposed  to  it,  particularly  in  the  junior  classes.  I 
think  large  mixed  classes  of  young  men 

and  young  women  are  very  unsuitable, 

and  of  course,  the  tendency  at  Trinity 
College  is  to  try  and  bring  students  as  young  as 
possible.  Scholarships  have  been  offered  to  girls  of 
the  Middle  Grade  which  means  that  a girl  must  be 
under  seventeen,  and  may  be  under  sixteen.  I cannot 
look  favourably  on  girls  of  that  age  going  into  mixed 
classes  with  young  men. 

4185.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  mischief 
arising  from  it  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have. 

4186.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Of  course  you  are 
naturally  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  parents  of 
the  young  ladies  that  frequent  your  College  ? — Yes. 

4187.  Am  1 right  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  parents  that  would  prefer 
their  children  remaining  in  Alexandra  College 
and  being  lectured  there  for  Pass  Lectures  instead 
of  going  to  Trinity  College  and  attending  those 
lectures  in  common  with  men  students? — I think  I 
should  prefer  to  put  it  that  there  is  a considerable 
proportion,  but  with  a great  many  of  the  parents  the 
question  never  arises  of  going  to  Trinity  College  at 
all. 

4188.  But  a considerable  number  of  those  whose 
children  go  to  Trinity  College  would  prefer  the 
children  to  continue  to  attend  Alexandra  College 
although  they  matriculate  at  Trinity  College? — I 
think  that  many  would  be  satisfied  with  and  prefer 
Alexandra  College.  I notice,  as  I said,  considerable 
omissions  from  the  signatures  to  the  papers  sent 
round  to  elicit  opinion  on  the  subject  from  what  was 
naturally  a very  small  and  biassed  section  of  the 
community,  the  parents  who  had  sent  their  daughters 
to  Trinity  College.  I was  discussing  it  with  one  of 
the  students  and  I gathered  it  was  felt  it  would  be 
rather  invidious  for  a Trinity  girl  not  to  get  her 
parents  to  sign,  because  it  would  be  disloyal  to 
Trinity.  I can  quite  understand  the  feeling.  There- 
fore I do  not  think  it  can  be  taken  as  a fair  test 
of  opinion. 

4189.  Chairman. — It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  people  who  send  their  daughters  to  Trinity  are 
those  who  approve  of  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  sign  the  document? — This  is,  of  oourse, 

4190.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Now  we  will  come  to 
the  students  who  attend  the  Honour  classes.  I sup- 
pose different  considerations  would  apply  to  the  young 
ladies  attending  the  HonouT  classes  ?— I should  thank 
so,  because,  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  always  a 
very  much  smaller  number. 

4191.  And  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate?—That  is  so,  and  they  would  be  certain  to  be 
serious  students,  which  would  make  a very  great 
difference. 

4192.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I understand  that 
several  of  the  students  from  Alexandra  College,  who 
were  attending  lectures  dn  Trinity  College,  were  not 
satisfied  with  attending  the  lectures  there,  but  came 
back  and  attended  lectures  in  Alexandra  as  well  ?-— 

There  are  a large  number  doing  so.  Of  the  eight 
students  who  matriculated  at  Trinity  College  in  June, 
six  are  coming  hack  and  taking  junior  Freshmen 
classes  with  us  now,  and  four  senior  Freshmen  have 
come  and  asked  us  to  organise  lectures  for  them. 

4193.  Those  students  axe  doing  double  work?  To 
begin  with,  Trinity  College  does  not  open  its  lectures 
until  the  beginning  of  November.  A girl  taking 
a Pass  Course  in  a language  only  gets  fifteen  lectures 
in  the  term,  and  does  not  find  it  sufficient.  They 
came  to  me  in  September  and  said  “ Will  you  organise 
these  lectures  for  us?"  and  we  did  so.  Ever  since 
Trinity  has  been  open  it  has  been  lake  that.  The 
trouble  is  the  finance,  which  is  a gTeat  consideration 
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London.  with  many  students,  and  they  cannot  come  back  and 

pay  us  when  they  have  paid  sixteen  guineas  to 

'Nov.  10, 1906.  Trinity. 

4194.  What  lectures  delivered  in  Alexandra  would 

Miss  H.  H.  you  like  to  see  recognised  by  the  authorities  in  Trinity 

White, ll.d.  College,  English  literature? — I should  like  certainly 

to  see  English  literature  and  Latin  and  Pass  mathe- 
matics. In  my  supplementary  evidence  I ask  that 
we  might  take  even  Honours  lectures  in  such  sub- 
jects as  modern  literature,  ‘because  I think  we  could 
deal  with  that  better  than  is  done  in  Trinity  College. 
I think  for  mathematics  and  classics  in  the  Pass 
lectures  the  girls  would  be  much  better  with  us. 
They  would  be  able  to  do  their  work  under  less  dis- 
tracting conditions. 

4195.  You  are  not  asking  for  Honours  lectures  in 
Alexandra? — I am  not,  except  in  such  subjects  as 
modern  literature. 

4196.  You  would  include  that  ? — Yes,  I ask  for  that 
in  my  supplementary  Statement.  I think  that  could 
be  advantageously  arranged  with  us.  We  have  very 
brilliant  and  distinguished  lecturers  in  Modern 
Literature  and  English. 


4197.  I heard  it  stated  that  Alexandra  College  was 
under  the  Government  of  a Board  of  Governors  or 
Guardians  who  must  be  members  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  if  that  is  the  case  and  you  are  asking  for  Number 
6 Earlsfort-terrace,  to  be  made  into  a Hostel  for  girls 
attending  Trinity  College,  would  you  see  any  difficult., 
in  that?— I can  see  absolutely  none,  because  in  con- 
nection with  our  staff  there  is  no  religious  test  what 
ever,  or  with  our  students.  That  is  one  reason  whv 
I proposed  to  read  the  religious  denominations  of  our 
students  and  our  staff.  My  Secretary  is  a Methodist 
my  assistant  is  a Presbyterian,  and  on  the  staff 
there  are  four  Roman  Catholics,  five  Methodists  two 
Presbyterians,  one  Congregationalist,  one  denomina- 
tion not  known  as  the  staff  is  now  constituted.  Any- 
one who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  College  would 
feel  that  the  place  was  worked  entirely  on  non-sec- 
tarian lines. 

4198.  Then  it  is  only  the  Governing  Body  which 
must  belong  .to  the  Church  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Miss  O’Fabbeliy,  m.a.,  and  Miss  Hanan,  b.a.  (Representatives  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Women 
Graduates  and  Candidate  Graduates)  called  in  and  examined. 


Miss 

O’Farrell  y, 


4199.  Chairman. — You,  Miss  O’Farrelly,  have  set 
forth  in  your  paper t which  you  were  good  enough  to 
lay  before  us  a copy  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  of  University  College,  Dublin.  I may  say 
at  once  that  we  cannot  go  into  that  very  well  as  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  University  College 
directly.  We  are  concerned  with  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  not  with 
anything  that  has  taken  place  between  you  and  Uni- 
versity College.  I do  not  think  we  can  go  into  that? 
—(Miss  O'Farrelhj). — You  will  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Royal  University  students  at  all? 

4200.  No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal 
University  students  ?— The  position  of  our  Associa- 
tion is  this,  that  only  a certain  numher  of  women 
c?n  go  to  Trinity,  and  we  want  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  the  fact  that  a very  large  class  of  women, 
representing  the  majority  of  the  women  of  Ireland 
cannot  go  to  Trinity. 

4201.  What  is  it  you  wish? — What  we  wanted  to 
emphasise  is  this.  That  you  in  your  Recommendation 
would  urge  that  no  Charter  or  Endowment  should  be 
given  to  any  University  or  College  which  would  not 
give  to  women  students  the  same  teaching,  degrees, 
honours,  and  prizes  as  are  open  to  men  students! 

4202.  Chairman. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
jther  Universities  or  Colleges  except  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

4203.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— If  we  were  inclined  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  a new  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  ?— That  is  our  point. 

4204.  Then  there  might  be  the  clause  in  the  con- 

stitution of  the  new  College.  That  is  the  only  wav 
we  can  go  into  it? — I see.  J 


4205.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  state  shortly  whai 
you  wish  to  say  to  us  on  that  point.  Of  course  We  hav« 
your  .paper  before  n,  !-We  wish  to  point  ont  in  th< 
first  instance  that  about  one-third  of  the  Royal  Uni. 
versity  Graduates  are  women,  and  our  Associatior 
consists  very  largely  of  Royal  University  Graduates. 
Lp  to  the  present  of  course  we  have  not  had  Trinity 
College  Graduates,  but  we  are  now  including  them 
Yru  d°  not  wish  ns  to  point  out  our  position  wit! 
regart  to  University  College,  hut  our  point  is  thal 
the  Royal  University  by  its  Charter  is  supposed  tr 
be  onen  equally  to  men  and  women. 

4206.  We  ere  nrt  going  into  the  Royal  University. 
We  are  not  sitting  upon  that ; we  are  sitting  upon 

™ S "'ir*  °f  in!rE"‘ 

you  should  reermmerid  the  foundation  of  another  Col- 
Si  n +the  Um;ers!ty  °*  our  views  would 

4207  Wa  3 w m COnnection  therewith. 

711  h,ear  w*at  you  W1sh  t0- sav  to  us?- 
v'e  respectfully  ask  you  to  recommend  that  no  Charter 
be  given  to  such  an  institution  nor  to  any  other 
College  or  University  established  in  Ireland  if  it 
does  not  open  up  all  its  advantages  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men.  B1J 

+.4^  TJjere  if,  a statement  in  your  paper  I should  like 
to  call  your  attention. to. . You  say:— “ We.  desire  tr 
point  out  that  these  Irishwomen  are  the  only  class  of 

*^(  7sne^~;Tr‘!  UDders"1"'1  ‘hat  occasionally  eveeptio 

"4“ S “ p 


women  in  the  United  Kingdom  thus  shut  out  from 
University  teaching  in  Arts,  every  College  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  having  with  the  best  results! 
thrown  open  its  advantages  to  women.”  That  strikes 
me  as  a statement  that  is  not 'borne  out  by  the  facts?— 
It  is  perhaps  a little  hit  sweeping,  but  it  is  in  the 
main  true. 

4209.  I was  not  aware  that  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  opened  their  doors  to  women?— They 
have  opened  the  teaching  to  women,  which  is  very 
much  better  than  the  degrees.  Newnham  and  Girton 
students  have  more  advantages  than  we  have  in  the 
Royal  University. 

4210.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Colleges  of 
Cambridge  have  thrown  open  all  their  advantages  to 
women  ? — No,  not  all.  They  have  not  thrown  open 
the  giving  of  a degree  nor  the  prizes,  but  they  give 
the  University  training  and  the  culture. 

4211.  Not  in  the  Colleges  ? — The  women  attend  the 
lectures  with  the  men. 

4212.  I am  speaking  of  the  Colleges.  You  say  that 

Every  College  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales” 

has  thrown  open  its  doors  ? — We  should  have  said 
every  University.  The  statement  in  its  present  form 
*<rm.  f°°  general,  and  should  read  this  way: 

“ The  Irishwomen  who  cannot  attend  Trinity  College 
•are  the  only  class  of  women  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  shut  out  from  University  teaching  in  Arts, 
every  University  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
having,  with  the  best  results,  thrown  open  their  ad- 
vantages to  women.” 

4213.  But  even  the  Universities  do  not  give  degrees 
•at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  women  ? — All  the  Uni- 
versities, with  the  exception  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  are  conservative  in  all  things,  have  opened 
their  doors  fully  to  women.  And  within  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  lectures  in  nearly  all  the  Colleges  are 
open  to  women.  The  women  from  Newnham  and 
Girton  Colleges  attend  the  lectures  with  the  men 
students  of  these  various  Colleges  within  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University.  Taking  it  on  the  whole  they 
have  a great  many  more  advantages  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  than  we  have  in  Ireland,  except 
for  the  numher  of  women  who  can  enter  Trinity 
College. 

4214.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  to  your  re- 
marks?—If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  University  College,  and  will  not  allow  me  to 
draw  it  in  directly,  I do  not  think  I can  say  very 
much  more.  Our  point  is  this,  that  there  are  a nnm- 
ber  of  Fellows — fifteen  Fellows,  attached  to  a certain 
College  by  a Charter  of  the  Royal  University,  and 
these  Fellows  teach  a number  of  undergraduates,  ex- 
cluding women.  Women  are  allowed  to  attend  a certain 
number  of  lectures  such  as  are  open  to  the  general 
public.  There  are  about  120  lectures  a week  which 
women  are  not  allowed  to  attend,  so  that  they  cannot 
do  a full  course  in  Arts  in  the  College  to  which  the 
bellows  are  attached.*  If  the  women  want  to  get  the 
teaching  of  the  Fellows  they  must  pay  extra  for  it 
outside  College,  and  even  so  that  is  not  guaranteed, 
and  there  are  certain  Fellows  whose  lectures  they 
are  made,  and  since  this  statement  was  made  we  learn  that  * 
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cannot  have  at  all.  Yet  these  women  are  allowed 
to  go  in  for  the  same  examinations  and  the  degree  is 
conferred  upon  them.  They  have  not  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  men  students,  but  they  have  to  com- 
pete at  the  examinations  with  men  students  who  have 
the  full  teaching  of  the  Fellows  and  Examiners. 

4215.  Have  you  anything  to  say.  Miss  Hanan  ? I 
think  the  main  point  of  your  statement  is  the  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  Trinity  College.  You  say 
“ In  Trinity  College  this  has  been  the  system  adopted 
since  the  admission  of  women,  and  after  two  years’ 
experience  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  autho- 
rities, Fellows,  and  Professors  at  Trinity  College  and 
the  women  students  themselves  and  their  parents  con- 
sider that  this  is  quite  satisfactory.  No  difficulties 
or  evils  have  arisen.  The  women  students  have  done 
admirable  work  as  evidenced . by  the  Honours.  They 
have  won,  and  are  happy  and  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  in  the  College.  We  have  no  desire 
for  any  alteration.  . . . most  concerned  in  the 
matter.”  I gather  from  that  that  you  are  extremely 
well  satisfied  with  what  has  taken  place  in  Trinity, 
and  are  not  desirous  of  seeing  anything  done  in  the 
way  of  recognition  of  lectures  in  the  Alexandra 
College.  Is  that  so  ? — .Certainly ; that  is  the  chief 
paint. 

4216.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  Trinity,  why  should 
you  object  to  other  lectures  in  Alexandra  College? — 
Because  I think  they  would  not  have  the  same  stand- 
ing as  the  University  lectures  nor  give  the  same 
benefit.  They  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  Uni- 
versity teaching. 

4217.  Supposing  there  were  a large  class  of  parents 
who  preferred  that  their  girls  should  be  educated  in 
women’s  Colleges  rather  than  in  mixed  Colleges, 
would  you  object,  to  their  having  the  benefit  of  the 
lectures? — I think  the  cleavage  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

4218.  Assume  for  one  moment  that  the  recognition 
is  extended  only  to  lecturers  who  satisfy  the  College 

' that  they  were  adequate,  that  their  equipment  was 
adequate,  and  that  their  standard  was  as  high  as 
was  required : if  such  lecturers  were  found,  what 
would  lie  the  evil  of  allowing  such  lectures  to  be  given 
in  the  Alexandra  College? — I think  that  there  would 
be  a decided  cleavage  between  the  students,  and  the 
social  life  which  is  so  important  a part  of  College  life 
would  be  broken  up.  I think  the  assumption, 
that  as  high  a standard  in  teaching  as  that  of  the 
Trinity  College  Fellows  is  obtainable  elsewhere,  is 
hardly  justifiable;  these  Fellows  would  find  them- 
selves prevented  by  conditions  of  time  and  space  from 
duplicating  their  lectures.  No  other  lecturers  of  equal 
standard  could  be  found  to  carry  on  such  teaching  in 
Alexandra  College. 

4219.  But  is  not  the  social  life  in  Alexandra  Col- 
lege closer  than  it  can  be  in  the  mixed  College  ? — My 
point  is  that  I do  not  think  the  tone  of  Alexandra 
College  would  ever  be  that  of  a University. 

4220.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Is  that  on  account  of 
the  age  of  the  young  ladies? — On  account  of  having 
the  Middle  and  Senior  grade  Intermediate  girls,  that 
this  large  majority  are  not  University  students  at  all. 

4221.  Do  not  you  think  an  option  might  be  given  to 
parents  ? If  it  were  found  that  the  teaching  in 
Alexandra  and  other  such  Colleges  was  inferior,  would 
not  the  natural  result  be  that  students  would  not  go 
there,  but  would  attend  the  lectures  with  the  men 
at  Trinity  College? — Probably  tlie  great  majority,  or 
in  fact  almost  all,  would  go  to  Trinity  College,  and 
the  few  left  at  Alexandra  College  would  be  isolated 
from  University  life,  they  being  educated  on  different 
lines  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  Trinity  students 
at  alL 

4222.  That  is,  if  they  adopted  that  option  they 
would  not  perhaps  acquire  as  much  benefit  as  those 
who  went  to  Trinity  College ; but  you  want  to  deprive 
them  of  the  option  altogether? — I think  the  class  of 
parents  who  object  has  scarcely  arisen  ; so  far  there 
has  not  been  evidence  of  them. 

4223.  Chairman. — I do  not  quite  see  how  you  ascer- 
tain that,  because  those  who  object,  I suppose,  do  not 
send  their  children ; how  can  you  say  there  are  not 
a large  number  who  do  object  ? The  fact  that  a num- 
ber of  parents  send  their  girls  does  not  show  there  is 
not  another  class  of  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
Bids  ? — I should  think  that  if  such  a class  existed  it 
would  have  made  its  voice  heaird  on  this  occasion, 
which  it  has  not  done.  If  they  refuse  to  send  their 
girls,  I suppose  they  object  to  University  life  al- 
together. 

4224.  Are  you  aware  that  in  London  three  consider- 
able Colleges  are  established  and  flourishing  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  girls? — I know  that 
Bedford  College  has  been  established. 
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4225.  And  Queen's  College  and  Westfield  College.  . 

Do  not  you  think  if  a class  of  parents  in  London  L__ 

support  three  Colleges,  there  must  be  a similar  class  Xov.  XO  1900,-. 
of  parents  in  Dublin  who  would  support  a College?—  • ’__L 
I have  tried  to  ascertain  some  facts  about  Bedford  siisa 
College,  but  I was  not  able  to  do  so,  as  the  Lady  O,  Family,  ■,! 
Superintendent  was  away.  I think  that  the  m.a.,  aud  Mias . 

University  of  London  and  Trinity  College,  Hanan,  b,a. 
Dublin,  aare  hardly  comparable,  for  London 
University  recognises  as  sufficient  certain  schools  not 
on  a level  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Trinity 
does  not  recognise  such  schools.  The  Women’s 
Colleges  recognised  by  London  University  are  solely 
for  adult  students,  those  who  seek  a University  educa- 
tion, and  are  not  for  school  children  studying  for 
such  school  examinations  as  those  of  the  Intermediate 
Board.  A Women’s  ‘College,  for  the  benefit  of  Uni- 
versity women  alone,  would  be  financially  impossible 
in  Ireland,  even  admitting  that  it  would  be  advisable, 
which  this  Association  as  not  prepared  to  admit. 

Moreover,  the  large  number  of  women  in  London 
University  (as  compared  to  the  few  in  Trinity  College, 

Dublin),  makes  their  separation  into  groups  less  hurt- 
ful than  it  would  be  an  the  case  of  Trinity  students. 

4226.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I wish  to  ask  Miss 
O’Farrelly  a question,  so  that  I can  see  whether  I 
quite  understand  what  she  wishes.  At  present  the 
Royal  University  is  only  an  examining  body? — 

( Miss  O’Farrelly)— Yes. 

4227.  It  teaches  only  through  the  Colleges  to  which 
it  appoints  Fellows  ? — Yes. 

4228.  And  in  one  of  those  Colleges  they  do  not 
allow  young  ladies  to  attend  all  the  lectures? — That 
is  so. 

4229.  Then  this  Commission  is  to  determine  whether 
a change  is  to  be  made,  and  amongst  other  matters 
to  determine  whether  a second  College  is  to  be  con- 
stituted in  the  University  of  Dublin? — So  we  under- 

4230.  Do  I understand  that  your  claim  is  that  if 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a second  College  should 
be  constituted  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  then  it 
should  be  made  a provision  in  the  Charter  of  that 
new  institution  that  women  students  shall  have  the 
same  teaching,  degrees,  honours,  and  prizes  that  are 
open  to  men  students  ? — Yes,  and  we  ask  further  that 
this  be  made  a provision  in  the  Charter  of  any  new 
University  or  University  College  whatever  which  may 
be  established  in  any  form  which  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  University  question  may  take. 

4231.  That  is  the  entire  of  your  claim? — That  is 
the  entire  of  our  claim.  I might  point  out  that  four 
years  ago  we  approached  the  President  of  University 
College  on  behalf  of  the  women  graduates  to  petition 
for  the  entrance  of  women  at  that  time  into  Univer- 
sity College  to  the  lectures  of  the  Fellows.  We  were 
told  by  the  President  then  that  if  Trinity  opened 
to  women  University  College  might  open. 

4232.  In  my  view  you  are  rather  weakening  your 
case,  because  University  College  was  not  bound  to  do 
that.  You  are  asking  that  any  new  College  that  may 
be  founded  shall  be  founded  under  such  conditions 
that  it  shall  be  bound  to  do  it  ? — That  is  exactly  our 
point.  I wanted  to  point  out  our  grievances  up  to 
the  present. 

4233.  It  is  not  the  grievances  with  University  Col- 
lege that  we  have  to  deal  with,  we  have 
to  see  what  we  shall  recommend  for  the  future? 

— It  is  a grievance  of  the  majority  of  the  women  of 
Ireland  with  regard  to  University  education,  that 
when  Trinity  opens  its  advantages  to  women  we  are 
told,  as  you  can  see  in  the  reply  to  our  memorial  from 
University  College,  that  as  they  have  not  the  same  en- 
dowments as  Trinity  they  cannot  provide  accommoda- 
tion. Of  course  we  recognise  that  they  are  labouring 
under  difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  asked 
that  the  advantages  which  they  receive,  such  as  they 
are,  should  be  open  to  us ; and  then  we  go  on  to  ask 
yon  here  to  recommend  that  no  Charter  or  Endowment 
should  be  given  to  any  University  or  University 
College  which  does  not  provide  specifically  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women. 

4234.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Miss  White  stated  that 
most  of  the  ladies  who  went  into  Trinity  College 
went  in  with  the  view  of  teaching  afterwards.  You, 

Miss  O’Farrelly,  represent  the  Catholic  lady  gra- 
duates ; do  you  think  if  there  was  a new  College 
established  to  which  women  could  go  on  the  same 
lines  as  men,  that  most  of  those  who  went  to  that 
College  would  go  with  the  view  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  become  teachers  later  on? — Not  necessarily. 

We  deprecate  the  view  that  people  go  into  a Univer- 
sity not  so  much  for  mental  culture  as  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  means  of  earning  a livelihood. 

We  think  the  advantages  of  University  education 
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should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood, but  we  would  give  first  thought  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  mind  and  the  foundation 
of  character.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  nation  that  the  women  of  Ireland 
should  be  highly  trained  and  cultured,  and  that  they 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
outlook  on  life. 

4235.  I think  Miss  Hanan  has  studied  in  Trinity 
College? — (Miss  Hanan). — Yes. 

4236.  Could  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent system  which  would  make  it  more  agreeable  to 
women  ? — I think  the  proposed  Residential  Hostel 
would  be  a good  move,  otherwise  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

4237.  I wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  rooms  you 
have  in  College.  Can  the  girls  meet  each  other  and 
talk  over  things  ? — We  have  a Debating  Club,  a Games 
Club,  and  a Social  Club.  The  Board  has  provided  us 
with  two  rooms,  and  besides  these  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary waiting-room,  the  reading  room  and  a cloak- 
room. 

4238.  I think  you  are  very  well  off,  indeed.  When 
I was  a member  of  the  College  Historical  Society,  we 
had  a splendid  flourishing  Society,  but  only  two 
miserable  rooms.  I think  you  have  those  same  two 
rooms  for  your  cloak  rooms?— For  the  waiting  room 
and  cloak  room  we  have  the  old  Historical  rooms. 

4239.  Mr.  Kelleheu. — It  has  been  suggested  you 
are  a graduate  of  ours.  Are  you  an  Honours  Gra- 
duate?— I am. 

4240.  You  are  a Senior  Moderator? — I am. 

4241.  You  have  had  experience  of  life  in  College. 
Do  you  think  it  deserves  the  reproaches  that  have 
been  uttered  against  it? — I never  saw  anything  to 
lead  me  to  think  there  could  be  a reproach. 

4242.  You  are  aware  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
lecturing  women  in  the  Freshman  years  ; is  it  within 
your  knowledge  that  the  women  of  Junior  Freshman 
standing  have  been  lectured  separately  in  Science? — 
Yes,  so  far  it  has  been  so  arranged  when  the  numbers 
have  permitted  it,  and  as  the  number  of  women 
students  is  increasing  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  this 
arrangement  still  further. 

4243.  It  is  cne  of  the  things  we  do  not  hear  of. 
Women  of  the  Freshman  class  are  lectured  separately, 
at  least  in  Science,  and  in  Literature  they  mainly 
take  French  and  Latin,  and  the  lecturer  has  to  take 
women  in  one  class  for  one  half  the  time  and  men  in 
the  other  class.  Practically  in  the  Freshman  years 
the  principle  of  separation  is  carried  out,  and  in  the 
Senior  Freshman  as  far  as  possible.  What  is  your 
attitude  towards  the  proposal  as  to  Alexandra  Col- 
lege ? May  I take  it  to  be  this,  that  what  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  University  education  for  women  ask 
us  is  that  the  same  facilities  should  be  given  to  women 
as  to  men  ?— Exactly  so.  If  a group  of  men  students 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  segregated,  and  sent 
to  some  school  in  Dublin  such  as  St.  Andrew’s 
College,  what  assumption  could  be  drawn  but  that 
these  men  were  considered  unfit  to  benefit  by  Univer- 
sity teaching,  therefore,  why  should  women  be  so 
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segregated  when  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
capable  of  admirable  work. 

4244.  This  is  asking  for  something  additional,  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  should  recognise  lectures 
given  by  people  not  on  the  staff  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin? — That  is  so. 

4245.  Is  it  your  belief  that  that  would  lower  the 
dignity  of  University  education  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  ? — I think  it  would,  decidedly.  It'  would  be 
also  a slur  on  those  women  who  had  entered,  and 
look  as  if  the  admission  of  women  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  had  been  a failure,  whereas  we  are  authorised 
to  state  dt  has  been  a complete  success. 

4246.  You  spoke  about  a cleavage  that  might  arise. 
Do  you  wish  to  elaborate  your  words  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  cleavage?  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
cleavage  you  intended  to  suggest? — I think  the  social 
importance  of  the  College  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  numbers.  I think  also  there  would  be  always 
some  friction  between  the  two  different  bodies. 

4247.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  girls  are 
allowed  to  live  in  town  with  their  brothers.  Do  you 
think  as  a rule  that  is  permitted  ? — I know  it  is  not. 
Miss  Gwynn,  the  Lady  Registrar,  settles  all  matters 
as  regards  lodging.  I think  in  reality  there  was  only 
one  case  of  a girl  who,  at  the  request  of  her  parents, 
lived  with  her  brother  who  was  delicate  in  order  to 
look  after  him.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  that  is 
the  only  case  that  has  occurred.  The  boy  is  quite  a 
young  boy. 

4248.  So  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  women 
are  allowed  to  live  with  their  brothers? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

4249.  With  regard  to  the  girl  students  who  go  in 
for  Honours  in  Trinity  College,  are  they  more  nume- 
rous than  the  girls  who  attend  Pass  Lectures? — De- 
cidedly. I think  at  present  -all  of  the  girls  attend 
Honours  lectures  except  two  who  are  living  in  the 
country  and  cannot  attend  any  lectures.  In  fact,  I 
know  every  one  of  the  others  is  attending  the  Honours 
lectures  and  aims  at  taking  Honours  Degrees.  The 
minimum  number  of  lectures  mentioned  to  this  Com- 
mission is  thus  in  practice  never  taken. 

( Miss  O' Family). — Might  I mention  that  a great 
deal  of  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  have  changed  the  regula- 
tions for  mixed  classes  recently ; but  I have  been 
talking  within  the  last  few  days  to  a lady  Graduate 
of  Chicago  University,  and  she  tells  me  that  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  founder.  It  is  a 
private,  and  not  a State  endowed  University,  and  up 
to  the  present  they  have  not  had  funds  enough  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  founder.  They  had  not 
sufficient  buildings.  But  now  they  have  sufficient 
funds  they  have  provided  for  separate  classes.  I 
might  also  point  out  that  the  Royal  University  Com- 
mission was  altogether  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the 
women  students,  and  recommended  that  in  any  settle- 
ment of  the  University  question  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  equal  privileges  with  men. 

The  Witnesses  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  Monday. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


TWELFTH  DAT 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER,  12th,  1906, 

AT  10.45  O’CLOCK  A.M., 

At  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace,  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Present  :—The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.o.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d., 
f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m. a.,  ll.d.,  d.litt., 
m.p. ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i. ; S.  B. 
Kelleher,  Esq.,  M.A. , F.T.C.D.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  William  Dblany,  s.j.,  ll.d.,  President  of  University  College,  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined. 

4250.  Chairman. — You  are  good  enough  to  come  be-  so  far  as  you  can  speak  to  their  views.  Would  they  London. 

fore  us,  I think,  in  your  character  of  President  of  the  prefer  to  have  a College  or  a Univers’ty? — They  — 

University  College,  Dublin  1 — Yes.  would,  I think,  much  prefer  a University.  Nor.  12,  1906. 

4251.  You  have  been  President,  I believe,  for  a good  4263.  But  failing  a University  ?— Failing  a Univex-  ,, 

many  years  ? — I was  appointed  twenty-three  years  ago,  sity,  they  would  prefer  a College  in  a University,  pe[  ' &J 
but  there  was  an  interval  of  some  nine  years  in  which  properly  mounted,  and  provided,  as  described,  with  lr  n y’  ’’ 

I was  engaged  in  missionary  work ; then,  I returned  Catholic  government — that  is  to  say,  a government 

again  to  the  College,  and  therefore  I have  been  without  tests,  but  so  constituted  that  it  would  ensure 
practically  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  Governor  of  the  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body  that  the  faith  of 
College.  It  was  handed  over  to  me  by  the  Bishops  of  the  students  would  be  protected. 

Ireland  in  1883.  4264.  How  would  that  be  arrived  at — what  security 

4252.  How  many  Professors  are  there  in  that  Col-  is  required? — Security,  to  begin  with,  that  the  body 

lege  ? — There  are  fifteen  Fellows  who  are  regular  Pro-  first  appointed  should  lie  appointed,  of  course,  in  com- 

fessors,  and  seven  or  eight  engaged,  some  permanently,  munioation  with  the  Catholic  Bishops. 

and  some  temporarily,  for  tutorial  work  4265.  That  is  to  say,  the  body  should  be  entirely 

4253.  About  twenty-two  altogether? — About  twenty-  Catholic,  I suppose? — Not  necessarily. 

two  Professors  permanently  engaged  in  the  College.  4266.  But  with  dominance? — Yes,  with  dominance, 

4254.  Are  they  all  Roman  Catholics  ? — They  never  but  not  necessarily  all  Catholic. 

have  been  all  Roman  Catholics ; from  the  beginning  4267.  And  that  dominance  would  be  required  to  be 
there  have  been  non-Catholics  among  the  Professors.  continued  and  assured  ? — Assured  for  a certain  length 

4255.  A preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes,  of  time,  and  then,  we  trust,  in  the  process  of  time,  by 

a preponderance.  having  the  government  representative,  that,  inasmuch 

4256.  In  order  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Catholic 
Catholic  Hierarchy  ? — Yes.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  — the  graduates  would  be  Catholic,  the  Professors  Ca- 
of  the  Episcopacy  that  non-Catholics  were  employed,  tholic— then,  a representative  body,  properly  consti- 
When  we  were  starting,  they  asked  me  on  what  policy  tuted,  would  ipso  facto  be  always  predominantly  Ca- 
I should  proceed,  and  I explained  to  them  how  I tholic. 

should  proceed,  both  as  to  students  and  Professors.  4268.  Such  a scheme  as  that  renders  it  conceivable — 

4257.  I suppose  we  may  assume  that  it  would  only  I do  not  say  probable,  but  conceivable — that  the  body 

remain  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  predominance  of  might  become  Protestant,  does  it  not  ? — I do  not  think 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  continued  ? — it  oould  be ; it  is  possible,  of  course,  but  it  is  such  a 

Quite.  mere  possibility  that,  I think,  it  can  be  discounted. 

4258.  You  are,  of  course,  perfectly  aware  of  the  4269.  You  think  it  is  negligible? — Practically 

positions  taken  up  by  the  Episcopate  now,  and  for  a negligible. 

great  many  years,  and  the  way  they  have  expressed  4270.  Therefore,  all  you  ask  is  to  be  started  with  a 

that  to  us  in  the  documents  they  have  furnished  ns  with,  Catholic  atmosphere  ? — For  a certain  length  of  time, 

and  in  which  they  conclude  by  saying  that  on  no  ac-  4271.  And  that  must  be  maintained,  I suppose,  by 

count  would  they  accept  any  scheme  which  would  in-'  providing  that  the  Governing  Body  should  be  consti- 

volve  your  being  included  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tuted  of  a certain  given  number  0 f persons  who  would 

That  is  still  their  position,  I assume? — That  is  still  be  Roman  Catholics? — Yes,  certainly, 
their  position.  4272.  Have  you  seen  the  letter!  which  Archbishop 

4259.  No  change  has  occurred  in  their  position — I Walsh  wrote  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  with  the 

did  not  suppose  that  they  had  changed.  In  the  paper*  intimation  that  it  might  be  furnished  to  ns? — No. 

you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with,  you  4273.  In  that  letter  he  says: — “With  reference  to 

say  you  are  “ unable  to  conceive  any  such  change  in  this  we  have  to  say  that  with  some  modifications 

■the  constitution,  mode  of  government,  and  system  of  in  .the  Act  in  the  sense  of  the  English  Acts  of  1871 

education  of  Trinity  College,  which  would  make  it  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act  of  1877,  we  have 

acceptable  to  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  as  well  as  no  objection  to  the  opening  up  the  Degrees,  Honours, 

the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  for  whose  benefit  it  has  and  emoluments  of  the  University”  (that  is  the  con- 

existed  hitherto? — Yes,  I put  the  two  bodies  together,  templated  University)  "to  all  comets.”  I should  like 

4260.  Therefore,  I rather  gather  that  yon  would  to  ask  you  what  you  understand  by  that  statement  m to 

not  suggest  any  radical  change  in  Trinity  College? — “degrees,  honours,  and  emoluments”  ; would  that  m- 

Nb ; I do  not  see  why  such  a change  should  be  intro-  elude  Professorships? — I do  not  think  necessarily  so. 
duced  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  doing  the  work  fairly  4274.  Would  you  require  any  test  with  regard  to 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  for  whom  it  was  started.  Professors  ? — No.  I have  no  test  myself  at  University 

4261.  And  if  it  was  altered,  you  think  it  would  put  ’College.-  I.  do  not  ask  any  man  to  sign  anything,  _ or 

an  end  to  one  grievance  by  the  creation  of  another  ? — to  make  any  promise  of  any  land.  But  the  Governing 

Of  two.  Body  should  exercise  their  judgment  ra  the  selection 

4262.  Then,  I was  going  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  a Protestant  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  confidence 

with  regard  to  what  would  satisfy  the  Episcopacy — that  the  Professor  would  not  interfere  with  the  faith 

* Appendix  to  First  Report  (C<L  3176)  1906,  page  121. 
f See  page  421. 
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of  his  pupils ; and,  of  course,  also  the  atmosphere  of 
the  College  -would  be  such  that  it  would  be  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  in  its  tone,  and  thereby  give  the  se- 
curity which  otherwise  would  not  be  had. 

4275.  The  security  for  that  consists  entirely  in 
giving  the  Governing  Body  for  a certain  number  of 
years  a certain  number  of  Catholics? — Of  course,  a 
great  deal  would  depend  on  the  mode  of  selection  of 
Professors.  I should  be  totally  opposed  to  selecting 
Professors  by  mere  examination  on  mere  academical 
distinctions,  and  excluding  all  other  grounds. 

4276.  I do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be  likely  to 
think  otherwise  ? — It  is  the  system  in  Trinity  College. 

4277.  You  would  require  no  tests  from  Professors  ? — 
No. 

4278.  You  would  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body  ?— Entirely  to  the  Governing  Body.  Not 
merely  would  I not  require  a test,  but  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  it  introduced,  for  it  would  often  shut 
out  the  best  men. 

4279.  As  I understand,  the  suggestion  in  that  pas- 
sage I read  to  you  is  that  Fawcett’s  Act  should  be 
applied  to  the  new  College,  with  certain  modifications. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  those  modifications  would 
be  ? — They  were  never  explained  to  me — I do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

4280.  I did  not  know  whether  you  might  know.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  Governing  Body,  would  you  stipu- 
late that  a certain  proportion  should  be  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  would  you  be  prepared  to 
admit  laymen? — Oh,  there  would  be  a large  pre- 
dominance of  laymen,  I take  it  as  a matter  of  course — 
a considerable  predominance  of  laymen — and  although 
before  the  Robertson  Commission  the  Bishops  asked 
that  ex  officio  a certain  number  of  Bishops  should  be 
appointed,  I have  been  given  to  understand  that  they 
more  or  less  formally  withdrew  that  stipulation,  and 
left  it  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Government. 

4281.  I do  not  think  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  that  stipulation,  but  you  think  that 
would  be  withdrawn  ? — I think  that  has  actually  been 
done ; I think  a communication  has  been  made— I do 
not  know  in  what  form,  but  some  communication,  I 
have  been  told,  was  made  that  they  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  take  the  chances  they  have,  as  eminent  per- 
sons, of  having  representation.  I may,  perhaps,  add, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  that  when  I 
myself  was  asked  by  the  Bishops  of  Ireland— by  the 
Cardinal,  and  by  some  Bishops  who  were  sitting  in 
Committee,  to  draft  for  them  the  scheme  of  a represen- 
tative Governing  Body  for  University  College,  which  I 
had  been  urgently  recommending  to  their  lordships 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  I began  by  suggesting  four 
Bishops.  “Oh,  no,”  said  one  of  the  Bishops,  "two 
would  be  quite  enough  out  of  twenty- four.” 

4282.  One-twelfth? — One-twelfth.  I was  not  speak- 
ing of  a future  public  College,  but  merely  of  the 
machinery  to  be  instituted  by  themselves  for  the  go- 
vernment of  University  College.  I thought  it  would 
be  conducive  to  public  trust  in  the  College  that  a re-  ■ 
presentative  body  of  Catholics  should  have  supreme 
control  of  it;  that  there  should  be  a representative 
body  of  Irishmen  established,  and  even  in  such  a body, 
going  on  as  it  is  now,  they  were  quite  satisfied  that 
two  bishops  would  be  enough. 

4283.  Going  back  to  the  point  which  you  mentioned, 
you  say  that  the  Episcopate  and,  I suppose,  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally,  would  prefer  a separate 
University  ? — Oh,  very  much — I mean  the  great 
majority. 

4284.  Are  there  not  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a denominational  University? — There  are  dif- 
ficulties which  have  to  be  faced,  I think  in  any  scheme. 

4285.  I quite  agree  with  you  there? — The  difficulty 
in  any  scheme  is  to  solve  the  problem : — Will  you  give 
anything  to  Catholics?  And  if  you  face  that  diffi- 
culty, I do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  wise  to  face 
it  in  the  best  form,  to  face  it  as  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  faced  a somewhat  similar  one  in  Prague — and 
I venture  to  say  there  is  a valuable  lesson  given  in 
Prague.  In  Prague  there  was  a German  University 
doing  good  work.  The  Czechs  had  not  trust  in  that 
University;  their  national  aspirations  and  feelings 
had  no  echo  in  its  teaching  and  its  Professors. 
Therefore  they  went  reluctantly  to  it,  and 
only  in  small  numbers.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria faced  the  situation,  and  established  a 
Czech  University  in  the  city  of  Prague,  beside  the 
German  University.  It  did  not  kill  the  German 
University ; on  the  contrary,  the  German  University 


has  continued  to  do  very  well.  I propose  to  give  just 
a few  figures,  which,  I think,  will  be  very  instructive 
It  has  only  been  established  something  like  twenty 
years.  In  1894 — I take  the  figures  from  the  “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  ” — we  read: — “Education  is  itt 
an  advanced  state,  being  promoted  not  merely  by  the 
industrial  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
province,  but  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  races.  The 
boast  of  the  Germans  that  they  represent  not  merely 
the  capital,  but  also  the  culture  of  the  city  is  being 
steadily  deprived  of  its  justification,  not  through  Ger- 
man decline,  but  through  Czech  progress.”  I may 
mention  that  the  population  is  about  exactly  the  popu- 
lation of  Dublin— that  averages  about  350,000,  and 
that  the  difference  of  race  was  not  accentuated  by  any 
difference  of  religion,  for  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  are 
Catholics ; it  was  a national  rather  than  a religious 
difference. 

4286.  Still ; a bitter  difference  ? — In  the  German 
University  in  1894  there  were  1,287 ; in  the  Czech 
University  there  were  already  2,410—that  is  to  say 
over  3,600  University  students  in  a town  of  the  size 
of  Dublin.  In  1901  the  German  University  had  held 
its  own — it  had  a few  more — it  had  1,314 ; but  'the 
Czech  University  had  increased  to  3,188.  And  I think 
the  history  of  what  we  see  wherever  Universities  are 
established  would  bear  out  that  contention  of  mine.  It 
appeals  at  once  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  people. 
It  will  not  depend  any  longer  merely  upon  State- 
help  ; the  people  who  have  the  means  will  willingly 
identify  themselves  with  an  institution  of  which 
they  are  proud,  which  echoes  their  traditions, 
is  in  harmony  with  their  feelings,  and  repro- 
duces those  feelings  in  the  people  themselves,  and 
nurtures  them  in  those  feelings  ; henoe,  I believe  that 
a true,  final  and  ultimate  settlement  would  be  a 
University,  Catholic  and  Irish.  I put  Irish  too— 
not  merely  Catholic — because  the  people,  along  with 
being  strongly  Catholic,  are  also  strongly  Irish.  There 
is  a strong,  enthusiastic  feeling  growing  day  by  day 
in  the  people  that  they  want  an  education  which, 
will  be  in  harmony  with,  their  traditions,  and  with 
their  history  as  a nation,  and  I think  the  only  insti- 
tution that  will  appeal  ultimately  to  the  people  will 
be  a University  possessing  that  characteristic. 

4287.  Do  you  think  they  will  make  a substantial 
contribution  to  such  a University  ? — Nat  at  first,  but 
ultimately  they  would,  as  they  did  when  appealed 
to  on  religious  grounds  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

4288.  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  tendency  of 
University  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  an- 
tagonistic to  denominational  Universities? — I fail  to 
see  that ; every  University  that  I know  is  denomina- 
tional in  this  sense,  that  the  Governing  Bodies  are- 
representative  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
in  Protestant  places  they  are  Protestant ; in  Presby- 
terian places  they  are  Presbyterian,  and  so  on.  Of 
course  the  word  “ denominationalism  ” does  not  come- 
in  ; they  are  not  selected  because  of  their  religion,  but 
because  they  are  representative  c-f  the  people  of  the 
locality — they  are  eminent  people  in  their  locality; 
and  if  a Governing  Body  of  Irishmen  is  selected  for 
the  University  of  which  I speak  they  would  he  selected, 
not  because  they  are  Catholic,  but  because  they  are 
representative  Irishmen,  and  necessarily  therefore  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  predominantly  Catholic 
ipso  facto.  And  therefore  when  it  is  said  the 
Government  do  not  establish  denominational  Uni- 
versities, it  is  quite  true  that  they  do  not  put  in  a 
clause  that  such  and  such  a person  shall  be  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  religion,  but  they  prudently 
and  wisely  select  the  prominent  and  foremost  persons 
in  the  place  where  the  University  is  to  be  established, 
and  ipso  facto  those  prominent  and  foremost  persons 
are  the  people  who  have  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  having  the  same  religion,  the  sa™f 
character,  and  being  homogeneous  in  every  respect ; 
and  if  the  Government  made  no  question  at  all  o' the 
Teligious  side  of  the  Irish  educational  problem,  they 
would  treat  it  as  a local  question,  and  deal  with  rb  as 
such  in  Ireland,  as  they  do  everywhere  else,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  Canada,  in  India,  and.  in  Khar- 
toum. And  if  in  Ireland  a body  was  elected  on  whicn 
every  section  was  fairly  represented,  that  boay 
would  he  (seeing  that  the  great  hulk  of 

are  Catholic),  ipso  facto  predominantly  Catholi  . 
There  is  one  tiling  which  I feel  very  strongly- 
We  are  told  about  Ireland,  “ We  cannot  giv 
you  and  your  Catholic  religion  any  such  p 
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filege;”  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  by 
Act  of  Parliament  a particular  form  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Scotland  has  that  privilege — it  exists  at 
this  moment.  At  this  very  moment  there  is  in  Scot- 
land a Test  Act.  At  this  very  moment  every  Professor 
in  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland  is  bound  to  make 
a solemn  declaration: — “I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  in  the  presence  of  God  ” (this  is  said  before 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  I think  it  very  impor- 
tant), “profess,  testify,  and  declare  that,  as  Pro- 
fessor of and  in  discharge  of  the  said 

office,  I will  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  teach  or  inculcate  any  opinions  opposed  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ” — and  it 
goes  further  still — “ or  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690  ; and  that 
I will  not  exercise  the  functions  of  the  said  office  to 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  by  Law  established,  or  to  the  doctrines  and  pri- 
vileges thereof.”  And  I say  that  is  a stronger — 
much  stronger  test  as  applied  to  'Scotland,  than  any 
condition  which  we  ask  for  in  Ireland. 

4289.  Is  not  the  history  of  that  declaration  some- 
thing to  this  effect — that  originally  all  University 
Professors  were  bound  to  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland? — Certainly. 

4290.  When  that  was  abolished  this  negative  clause 
was  introduced  to  save  their  antagonism  ? — Certainly  ; 
we  do  not  suggest  anything  going  so  far  as  that,  but  I 
say  that  it  goes  further,  not  merely  in  itself  ; but  also 
for  this  reason,  that  all  the  four  Universities  in 
Scotland  are  tied  by  that  test,  whereas  in  Ireland,  if 
this  College  were  given  the  moderate  guarantees  we 
ask,  there  would  still  be  other  Colleges,  such  as  the 
University  of  Dublin,  not  subject  to  them. 

4291.  Now,  supposing  it  proved  that  the  scheme  for 
a Catholic  University  or  University  for  Catholics  in 
Ireland  were  not  feasible,  which  of  the  two  other 
schemes  would  you  prefer — a College  connected  with 
-the  University  of  Dublin,  or  a College  connected  with 
the  Royal  University? — I should  very  much  prefer  a 
College  connected  with  the  Royal  University. 

4292.  You  would  prefer  it  very  much? — Very  much, 
for  many  reasons. 

4293.  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  Dr.  Molloy’s  letter 
which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death? — I am  tho- 
roughly in  agreement  with  that  letter. 

4294.  Would  you  like  to  state  the  reasons  why  you 
prefer  the  Royal  University? — Perfectly  ready.  I 
may  say  that  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University — I do  not  know  whether  it  has  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  that  a certain  resolu- 
tion* of  my  own  was  passed  unanimously. 

4295.  In  this  last  month? — Yes.  And  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  seconded  my 
motion,  said  that  he  might  tell  the  Senate  that  he 
represented  in  those  views  the  views  of  substantially 
the  whole  of  the  Episcopate  of  Ireland  with  just  one 
possible  doubtful  exception. 

4296.  You  take  it  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a whole  in  Ireland  would  prefer  affiliation  to  the 
Royal  rather  than  to  Dublin  ?— -Speaking  of  the  Catho- 
lic body  generally — yes,  very  much. 

4297.  I should  like  to  hear  your  reasons  for  that  ? — 
My  reasons  are  partly  religions,  hut  still  more  educa- 
tional. Partly  religious,  in  that,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Dublin  we  come  into  contact  with  a 
University,  all  of  whose  traditions  and  whose  whole 
existence  has  been  an  act — well,  I was  going  to  say, 
-of  war,  but  certainly  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church ; it  was  founded  to  subvert  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  expressly. 

4298.  Expressly? — Expressly.  It  was  to  teach  the 
youth  of  Ireland  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

4299.  But  when  you  say  “expressly”  .yon  do  not 
find  that  in  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  do  you? — 
The  word  “ expressly,”  no,  but  it  was  founded  to 
teach  them  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
T take  the  statement  from  the  petition  of  Trinity 
■College  itself ; it  was  so  described  in  their  petition. 

4300.  We  do  not  doubt  it  is  a Protestant  institu- 
tion ; I was  only  surprised  to  hear  you  say  it  was 
expressly  founded  with  that  object? — Well,  nett  the 
word  “ expressly  ” — no.  If  a landowner’s  son  was 
left  a minor,  he  was  taken  by  the  Government  and 
sent  to  Trinity  College. 
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4301.  We  do  not  doubt  for  ia  moment  it  is  a Pro- 
testant institution  by  foundation? — I do  not  think 
iit  is  desirable  that  we  should  be,  as  Catholics,  con- 
nected with  an  institution  to  which  the  feelings  of  the 
people  at  large  are  hostile,  where  there  are  strong 
feelings  amongst  the  people  -at  large  against  the  in- 
stitution itself  as  being  identified  with  things  they 
dislike.  On  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
University,  they  have  no  such  feelings,  because  it  is 
of  recent  origin,  started  for  the  express  purpose  of 
doing  something  for  Catholics — to  lead  to  something 
more.  It  was  intended  by  the  Government  which 
established  it,  that  the  provision  which  they  made 
for  the  Catholic  ‘College  should  be  temporary,  because 
they  counted  within  seven  years  on  giving  a direct 
endowment  to  the  Catholic  College.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  College  has  worked  harmoniously  with 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  with  which  it  is  associated. 
There  has  never  been,  I think,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning until  now  a single  division,  which  could  be 
called  a division,  on  religious  lines — I cannot  re- 
member one  in  the  whole  history  of  it. 

4302.  Of  course  you  are  a member  of  the  Senate 
of  that  body? — I have  been  a member  for  twenty-one 
years.  I am  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
also,  which  has  practically  the  government  of  it. 
That  is  the  fi-rkt  point.  The  scheme  of  education, 
then,  is  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  ooumtry. 
In  Trinity  College  the  education  is  mainly  classical 
or  mathematical ; it  began  as  a mathematical  College, 
an  offshoot  from  Cambridge,  and  mathematics  have 
predominated  always  in  its  studies.  It  is  chiefly  by 
mathematics  more  than  anything  else  that  its 
eminent  men  have  attained  distinction ; the  men 
known  through  Europe  were  chiefly  the  mathematical 
men  of  Trinity  College.  We  want  in  Ireland  not 
merely  the  ancient  learning.  Mathematics  and 
classics  will,  I hope,  always  hold  ian  honoured  place 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect — but  we  want  also 
an  education  suited  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
people.  We  want  for  our  young  men — the  country 
is  full  of  talent — education,  for  instance,  in  modern 
languages,  which  is  very  much  neglected  in 
Trinity  College.  We  want  education  in  the  applied 
sciences — education  in  agriculture,  education  in  com- 
merce— not  the  technical  education  which  is  given  in 
a technical  school,  but  the  higher  training  in  technics 
•and  in  applied  science  which  would  be  given  in 
teaching  the  principles  in  a University.  We  are 
freer  in  the  Royal  University  to  do  that ; we  are  not 
tied  by  traditions.  The  persons  governing  have  not 
grown  old  in  the  ways  of  one  institution ; we  are 
open  to  suggestions,  hence  we  have  made  our  course 
very  elastic.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Arts — that  is 
the  first  examination  of  the  first  year — it  is  open  to 
students  to  select  amongst  a great  number  of  courses. 
A variety  of  courses  is  open  to  them,  and  according 
to  their  tastes,  their  needs,  and  their  future  they  may 
elect.  For  that  reason  I prefer  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity as  it  stands  now — but  mainly  because  it  would  in- 
volve no  radical  change  in  our  condition.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  would  arise  if  we  were  connected  with  Trinity 
College  would  be : “On  what  lines  are  we  going ? 
Are  you  to  come  in  and  adopt  our  system  ?”  I say, 
“ No,  we  do  not  like  your  system.”  “ Are  we  the 
old  institution,  to  come  in  and  take  your  institutions 
of  yesterday?"  I say,  “ No ; stay  out.  I would  leave  you 
free  to  enjoy  it;  I have  no  hostility  to  you  at  all  as 
long  as  you  stay  in  your  own  place,  but  I do  object  to 
your  saying  that  my  proper  place  is  to  come  and  sit 
at  your  feet.”  I am  only  saying  what  I feel  strongly 
on  the  matter  from  long  experience. 

But  I very  much  prefer  the  scheme  of  the  Royal 
University,  for  another  reason,  too — that  I feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Robertson  Commission  scheme,  drawn  np 
as  it  was,  would  end,  and  end  speedily,  in  what  the 
Commission  itself  felt  to  be  the  proper  solution— three 
Universities.  Belfast  has  reason  io  grow  dissatisfied 
with  its  position  as  things  are  now.  In  the 
beginning  Belfast  held  the  lead  in  the  Royal 
University,  and  its  citizens  were  proud  of  it,  and  the 
College  was  proud  of  its  own  position ; but  year  by 
year  as  our  schools  have  had  better  trained  Professors 
in  Stephen’s  Green — young  Professors  growing  up  un- 
der us,  and  clever  ‘hoys  year  by  year  coming  to  us — we 
have  won  our  way  to  the  head,  so  thalfc  now  Belfast  is 
in  a very  secondary  place.  Belfast  is  a growing 
city,  and  the  people  are  proud  of  Belfast,  as  shown 
by  their  giving  £70.000  recently  to  the  College.  It 
je  4-47. 


London. 
Hob.  12, 1906. 

Rev.  W m, 
Delany,  s.J., 
ll.d. 
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oughtt  to  ihave  la  University,  and  if  a University  were 
established  to-morrow  in  Belfast,  the  Irish  Univer- 
Nov.  12, 1906.  sity  question  would  be  to  a large  extent  ipso  facto 
— settled.  Wliy  ? Because  the  mem  who  now  represent 

Del  ri  Belfast  College  on  the  Royal  University  would  go  home 

LLOany’  ' 7 to  represent  their  own  University.  There  are 
a number  of  them  properly  on  the  Senate  re- 
presenting the  interests  of  that  institution.  They 
would  no  longer  have  any  raison  d’etre,  be 
cause  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  would 
go  to  their  own  University,  of  which  they  would  be 
proud,  and  hence  there  would  be  a number  of  repre- 
sentative vacancies  on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  if  the  Government  filled  a large  proportion 
of  those  vacancies  with  Catholics  there  would  be  a pre- 
dominance of  Catholic  government  on  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. You  would  therefore  have  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment except  the  one  that  removed  a grievance — 
namely,  the  grievance  of  which  Belfast  and  the  North 
are  constantly  complaining — the  abolition  of  the 
Queen’s  University — removed  that  grievance  by  re- 
creating the  Queen’s  University  out  of  the  present 
Queen’s  College.  No  one  would  object  to  it,  and  along 
with  the  University  I should  like  to  see  them  have  a 
suitably  increased  endowment.  I should  very 
much  like  to  see  a great  College  and  a great 
University  in  Belfast,  because  we  want  in  Ire- 
land a University  of  that  type — namely,  a me- 
chanical, chemical,  and  industrial  University. 

Create  that  University  in  Belfast  by  a 6troke  of  the 
pen,  with  a College  or  two  Colleges  in  the  University, 
and  immediately  ipso  facto  you  have  solved  a great 
part  of  the  question.  The  representatives  of  the  North 
on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  go  away  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast — they  do  not  need  to  be  interfered 
with  constantly  in  their  development  by  people  like 
myself ; they  develop  on  their  own  lines ; and  then 
there  would  be  three  Universities — the  Royal  Univer- 
sity modified  on  the  academic  lines  suggested  by  the 
Robertson  Commission,  with  proper  provision  of  Col- 
legiate buildings  and  endowment  for  Catholics,  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Belfast,  and  Dublin  University. 

I make  no  suggestion  to  remove  all  the  non-Catholic 
Senators.  I should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men  as  Lord  Rosse,  Lord  Justice  Holmes, 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  others ; but  the 
Senate  would  be  predominantly  Catholic.  It  could 
draw  up  its  own  line  of  studies  and  education,  not 
as  now  by  a compromise,  but  then  it  could  be  Catholic 
and  Irish ; it  could  have  the  two  characteristics  that 
we  desire.  Without  trespassing  on  other  people’s 
feelings,  we  could  make  it  predominantly  Catholic, 
predominantly  Irish ; it  would  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  I believe  from  what  I 
know  that  it  would  become  a great  University.* 

4303.  If  I rightly  summarise  your  view,  it  is  this — 
that  the  affiliation  or  connection  with  the  Royal 
University  is  better  than  that  with  the  University 
of  Dublin,  even  if  that  continues? — Certainly. 

4304.  But  in  all  probability  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  a further  division  which  you  think  would 
be  healthy  ? — ‘Certainly  ; much  more  easily  than  any 
connection  with  the  University  of  Dublin. 

4305.  And  you  adopt  very  largely  the  suggestions 
of  the  Robertson  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  University.  When  you  speak  of  the  Royal 
you  mean  a reformed  Royal? — A reformed  Royal  on 
academic  lines. 

4306.  Substantially  on  these  lines  suggested  by  the 
Royal  Commission  ?— Yes.  and  I may  add  that  from 
the  beginning  I have  always  spoken' with  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  work  it  has  done  in  the  countrv. 

The  decrying  which  took  place  arose  from  that  sort 
of  spirit  which  people  have  who  want  more,  and 
are  rather  disposed  to  say,  “ It  really  does  not 
satisfy  us  ; let  us  run  it  down.” 

4307.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh.— You  would,  I sup- 
pose, afliliate  Cork  and  Galway  to  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ?— They  are  at  present.  I would  hope,"  however, 
that  Cork  would  develop  into  something  of  its  own! 

Galway,  I think,  cannot  ever  become  in  the  full  sense 
a University  'College.  I think  the  means  of  having  it 
are  wanted.  It  might  be  made  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, or  a College  for  the  teaching  of  some  branch  of 
technical  instruction,  but  I do  not  think  it  can  ever  be 
strictly  a University  College  in  the  high  sense  of 
the  word. 

4308.  You  have  given  us  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  led  up  to  that  resolution,  was  not  great 

*Notx  bt  Witness  — But  beyond  all  things  else  I believe  I 
r Diversity  for  Catholics-that  its  Governing  Body  should  be  coustit 
rnv  own  ...  *..  «...  -«  „ University  so  constituted,  entirely  independent  ^ of*  State 


stress  laid  on  the  argument  that  a single  Universit* 
for  Ireland  must  of  necessity  be  one  which  wo  Id 
bring  all  the  Colleges,  however  unlike  in  type 
ideals,  into  one  uniform  system  of  teaching  and  e, 
amination? — That  was  my  argument.  I argued  th 
question  mainly  on  that  line. 

4309.  Have  you  considered  how  it  would  be  if  von 
had  a single  University,  but  leaving  the  utmost  noa 
possible  autonomy  to  the  Colleges,  in  respect  of  their 
teaching  and  examinations,  the  University  being 
there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  a proper 
standard  was  maintained  ? — That  would  be  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Robertson  Commission  with  the 
addition  of  Trinity  College— with  the  thre^  elements 
which  existed  under  the  Royal  Commission.  Then  of 
course  the  introduction  of  a new  College,  not  work- 
ing on  the  same  lines  and  having  totally  different 
traditions,  would  intensify  the  difficulties  which 
might  exist,  even  with  autonomy.  And  for  another 
reason  too— if  you  have  the  Colleges  autonomous  there 
would  necessarily  be  difierent  standards.  There  can- 
not be  the  same  standard  in  Cork  or  Galway  that 
tiiere  would  be  in  a great  Metropolitan  CoUege  in 
Dublin,  and  yet  ipso  facto  the  market  value  of  the 
degree  would  be  that  of  the  lowest  College,  because 
it  would  be  no  longer  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which,  I presume,  would  be  the  new  degree- 
it  would  not  be  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  hitherto 
a Graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  rarely 
called  himself  that ; he  has  called  himself  a B A 
T.C.D. 

4310.  But  why  need  you  have  this  difference  of 


standard.  I have  seen  Galway,  and  my  impression 
about  it  is  this— that  the  little  it  is  allowed  to  do  it 


does  exceedingly  well? — Certainly. 

4311.  Then  why  have  a difference  of  standard  be- 
tween the  small  College  and  the  large  one?— Thera 
must  be  a difference  of  standard.  In  Galway,  where 
you  have  a very  small  number  of  students,  some  of 
them  are  able  to  do  very  good  work — as,  being  few, 
they  can  have  a great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Pro- 
fessors ; but  necessarily,  where  you  have  a great  num- 
ber of  very  clever  men  competing  under  good 
teaching,  you  are  bound  to  get  a difierent 
higher  standard ; for  instance,  in  Cork 


there  have  hardly  ever  been,  say,  forty  Arts 
students,  although  there  are  thirty-seven  Arts  Scholar- 
ships, and  very  often  they  have  only  thirty- 
seven  Arts  students  for  the  thirty-seven  Arts 
Scholarships.  At  the  present  moment  you  can  see 
the  standard  in  Cork  is  this — that  although  they 
have  thirty-seven  Arts  Scholarships,  and  sometimes 
thirty  Arts  students,  only  three  of  those  students 
passed  the  first  Arts  Examination  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. That  shows  what  the  standard  at  present 
ia  in  Cork,  although  they  have  an  excellent  staff  and 
a brilliant  President. 


4312.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I suppose  your  view 
would  be  that  if  these  Colleges  were  made  autono- 
mous in  the  sense  that  they  conducted  Col- 
lege examinations  leading  to  a degree,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  examiners  could  not  be  found 
who  will  apply  that  severity  which  would  be  re- 
quisite in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  Col- 
lege?— That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I have  ob- 
jected to  Trinity  College — that  its  standard  of  ad- 
mission is  absolutely  null.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
so  many  Catholics  are  on  its  books  is  simply  that, 
having  tried  to  pass  the  standard  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity over  ana  over  again,  and  failed,  they  have 
gone  in  triumphantly  to  Trinity  College. 


4313.  But,  coming  back  to  the  question  of  a small 
College  in  the  country  and  one  in  Dublin,  you  might 
have  a different  standard  if  the.  examiners  knew  who 
the  students  were,  but  if  you  go  to  the  new  College  in 
Dublin  and  examine  the  students  on  certain  subjects 
the  students  and  not  the  Examiners,  set  the  stan- 
dard?— That  is  not  so  in  Cork. 


4314.  We  have  not  in  the  least  made  up  our  minds 
— you  will  understand  that,  of  course — but  I just 
want  to  try  and  follow  out  a little  the  possibility  of 
your  College  working  together  with  Trinity  College. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  grave  objections  from 
your  point  of  view  to  the  mingling  of  the  students 
in  the  same  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms — to  that 
part  of  the  scheme? — I think  there  are.  I think,  on 
the  question  of  science — many  branches  of  science 
especially — there  would  be  the  very  gravest  objection, 
and  hence  I believe  there  will  be  the  very  gravest  ob- 


my  own  Ideal  would  be  thai  of  a um>enm.r  k>  constituted  entirely 
Iriah  Catholic  themselves,  just  as  Louvain  is  by  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 


ir  of  State  control,  and  maintained  directly  to  I 
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iecfcion  to  the  development,  which  is  threatened,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  on  the  same  grounds.  I 
am  speaking  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  effect 
on  some  students. 

4315.  Do  you  think  any  system  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, as  distinguished  from  College  tutorships 
or  Professors  teaching  in  the  two  Colleges,  would  be 
unworkable? — I think  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  working  it  properly — first,  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Professors,  and,  secondly, 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  control  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Professors,  direct  or  indirect. 

4316.  Would  that  affect  only  a few  subjects,  or 
would  it  affect  many.  May  I take  the  case  of 
Science — would  it  affect  the  Professor,  of  Chemistry, 
for  instance,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  affect 
the  Professor  of  Biology? — Well,  as  to  Chemistry,  I 
have  often  heard  very  strange  theories  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  Chemistry — probably  not  with  Physics. 

4317.  But  Chemistry  and  Biology,  you  think,  it 

would  affect  ? — Biology,  most  decidedly.  I have  known 

students  who  have  taken  up  Haeckel’s  books,  because 
Haeckel  is  supposed  to  be  an  authority  in  Biology, 
and  not  a few  have  given  up  all  belief,  in  Christian 
revelation.  And  forgive  me  for  saying  just  one  word 
on  that — that  I know  no  difficulty  we  Catholics  make 
with  regard  to  Biology  which  all  believers  in  Christ 
are  not  bound  to  make.  We  have  no  special  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  Church  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
teaching  of  Biology  which  is  not  common  to  all 
Christians. 

4318.  Then,  leaving  the  point  I was  going  to  men- 
tion for  the  moment,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a new  University,  or  a 
new  College,  would  be  that  of  expense..  Do 
you  think  that  if  the  two  Colleges  were  in  one 
University  all  that  expense  would  have  to  be  faced? 
— I think  so.  I think  we  require  a College  of  out 
own,  complete  and  equal  to  that  which  is  practically 
existing  at  Trintiy  College  now.  You  would  want 
some  development  in  Trinity  College,  too,  but  what 
we  require  is  equality. 

4319.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  other  point  I was 
going  to  mention,  supposing  an  independent  body  were 
established  in  Dublin,  an  independent  University,  or 
College  in  the  Royal  University,  and  that  it  were 
passible,  as  far  as  the  constitution  were  concerned, 
for  it  and  Trinity  College  to  co-operate  at  their  own 
will  ? — Oh,  decidedly ; everything  that  could  be  done 
then  in  that  way  we  should  only  be  too  delighted  to 
do. 

4320.  If  they  were  given  common  power  of  re- 
cognising each  other’s  teachers,  and  so  on,  you 
would  be  prepared  to  welcome  that? — Certainly, 
and  I would  encourage  the  greatest  freedom  in  every 
respect — inter-College  Debating  Society,  inter-College 
games,  and  every  tning  of  that  kind.  I would  have 
the  fullest  freedom  when  once  we  were  placed,  as  we 
ought  to  be  placed,  as  representing  the  majority  of 
the  people,  on  conditions  of  perfect  equality. 

4321.  Do  you  think  that  woald  be  a real  working 

arrangement  as  apart  from  theory.  Do  yon  think  the 
students  would  mingle  ? — Certainly.  What  makes 

the  thing  difficult  now  is  the  sense  of  gross  injustice. 
Our  men  see  every  day  the  men  whom  they  have  beaten 
in  the  Intermediate  examinations — and  beaten  badly 
sometimes — because  they  go  through  Trinity  College  and 
have  certain  advantages  from  the  influence  which 
Trinity  College  possesses — they  see  them  advanced  to 
public  positions.  Again  and  again  the  Chief  Secre- 
taries tell  us  “ We  would  very  much  like  to  appoint 
Catholics,  but  we  have  no  educated  Catholics,”  and 
the  result  is  that  the  highest  Government  appoint- 
ments are  filled  by  men  who  are  not  Catholics,  al- 
though in  the  fair  test  of  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tion, and  in  the  test,  when  we  come  higher,  of  the 
University  examination,  so  far  as  they  are  common, 
the  Catholics  hold  their  own,  as  I shall  prove. 

4322.  You  do  not  think  the  ordinary  objections  to 
mixed  education  would,  as  a matter  of  fact,  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  two  Universities,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  a large  amount  of  mingling  together? — No,  be- 
cause both  Universities  would  have  their  own  cachet, 
both  would  have  their  own  interior  atmosphere,  and 
they  would  meet  just  as  we  Senators  do  at  the  Royal 
University,  and  work  most  harmoniously  together  for 
a common  end. 

4323.  Supposing  for  a moment  you  had  got  what  you 
want  in  the  new  University,  or  new  College  in  the  Royal 
University ; do  yon  suppose  that  arrangements  could 
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be  made  now  for  the  beautiful  physical  laboratories 
which  have  been  built  to  be  used  in  common ; do  you 
think  such  arrangements  would  be  made  before  long  ?— 
I do  not  know.  If  the  accommodations  and  the 
arrangements  were  such  that  our  Professor  could  go 
in  at  his  own  time— if  all  the  new  laboratories  could 
be  worked  on  a common  plan,  and  if  one  institution 
took  one  laboratory  on  certain  days  in  the  week  and 
the  other  on  certain  other  days,  and  let  each  institu- 
tion provide  for  its  own  teaching,  I think  there  onght 
to  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

4324.  But  you  do  not  think  any  such  voluntary 
common  arrangements  would  extend  to  the  two  in- 
stitutions having  common  Professors  ?— Not  at  the 
present  time.  I would  like  to  think  it  out.  It  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  individuals,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  I think  the  chances  are  that  there  would 
be  disagreement  and  friction. 

4325.  And  that  really  comes  to  saying  that  no 
system  of  common  professorial  teaching  is  at  present 
possible  ? — I think  it  is  not  possible  at  present. 

4326.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 

two  questions  about  the  examinations.  I am  afraid 
I am  not  quite  clear  either  about  the  method  in  use 
at  the  Royal  University  or  about  your  own  views.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  Royal  University  at  present,  is 
it  a joint  examination  for  all  the  constituent  Colleges? 
— Quite.  Each  examination  paper  is  signed  by  a Pro- 

fessor of  the  University  College  and  a Professor  of 
Queen’s  College.  There  are  twenty-eight  Fellows,  of 
whom  I have  fifteen,  because  there  was  an  extra  Fel- 
low given  in  Irish.  There  are  fifteen  with  me  and 
thirteen  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Every  paper  is  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  a Fellow  or  Examiner  from 
University  College,  and  a Fellow  or  Examiner  from  a 
Queen’s  College  ; and  they  sit  together  at  the  Oral 
examination  and  the  papers  are  examined,  sometimes 
by  two  Examiners,  sometimes  by  four,  but  always 
jointly,  and  they  are  marked  jointly.  If  they  differ, 
they  meet  on  a Board,  and  come  to  a final  agreement. 

4327.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  cases  there  is  a Pro- 
testant Examiner  and  a Roman  Catholic  Examiner  ? 
Not  necessarily ; they  may  both  be  Protestant,  because, 
for  instance,  my  Professor  of  Physics  is  one;  he  sits 
with  a Queen’s  College  man,  and  the  Queen’s  College 
man  might  be  a Catholic.  But  it  is  rather  the  In- 
stitutions that  are  jointly  concerned — there  is  one  of 
mine  and  one  of  theirs,  whether  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, judging  the  paper  and  drawing  up  the  paper. 

4328.  So  that  there  is  identity  of  curriculum  ? — 

Absolute  identity  of  curriculum,  because  the  curri- 
culum is  imposed  by  the  University.  There  is  no  such 
thing  at  the  present  moment  at  all  as  autonomv  in 
the  Colleges.  J 

4329.  Do  I understand  that  you  yourself  think  that 
unsatisfactory  ? — Certainly. 

4330.  And  you  desire  that  each  College  should  have 
its  own  curriculum? — Certainly. 

4331.  And  its  own  papers? — Certainly. 

4332.  Well,  then,  would  there  be  any  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  association? — Oh,  yes,  there  would  he; 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  Robertson  scheme.  That 
scheme  provided  that  there  should  be  a Board  of 
Studies,  comprised  of  the  Examiners  and  the  teachers 
and  Professors,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Studies  would 
he  submitted  to  them,  the  scheme  of  each  particular 
College,  and  they  would  report  to  the  Senate  as  to 
its  sufficiency— as  to  its  standard— and  though  the 
Senate  could  not  change  it  they  could  send  it  back  to 
■any  College  as  insufficient  in  certain  specified  respects. 

4333.  Then,  as  regards  the  examination  papers? — 
As  regards  the  examination  papers  there  would  be  a 
Professor  appointed  by  the  Senate,  who  would  take 
part  in  the  examination,  and  his  vote  would  act  as  a 
veto,  so  that  the  Senate  would  have  the  controlling 
power  to  see  that  the  standard  was  maintained. 

4334.  I think  I gather  that  there  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice, different  standards  at  the  different  Colleges?— I 
think  there  would  be. 

4335.  The  Assessor,  then,  would  be  there  to  see  that 
the  standard  did  not  fall  too  low? — To  secure  a mini- 
mum standard,  yee. 

4336.  Thank  you;  I think  that  makes  that  dear  to 
me.  Just  one  other  question.  I understand  that  yon 
very  much  prefer  the  scheme  of  Lord  Robertson’s 
Commission  to  the  inclusion  of  a second  college  in  tne 
University  of  Dublin?— Yes. 

4337.  When  you  express  that  preference  do  you 
go  on  to  express  a real  approval  of  the  scheme  of 
Lord  Robertson’s  Commission  ? — I do  express  a real 
approval  of  that  scheme. 

2 m 


London. 
Nov.  12,  1906. 
Rev.Wm. 
Delany,  a.J., 
LL.D. 
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4338.  Mr.  Butcher. — First  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  religious  difficulty  and  the  conditions  that  you 
would  consider  necessary  to  guard  faith  and  morals 
in  any  College  or  University  for  Catholics.  You 
say,  I think,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  impose  any 
test  whatsoever  at  the  time  of  appointment? — No. 

4339.  And  you  would  trust,  I imagine,  for  the 
religious  safeguards  rather  to  the  power  of  the  Visitor 
in  connection  with  the  dismissal  of  a teacher  ?— Well, 
I was  not  thinking  so  much  of  that.  I was  thinking 
chiefly  of  the  Governing  Body. 

4340.  The  selection? — The  selection  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  and  then  the  care  the  Governing  Body 
would  take  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  College,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  teaching  of  the  College  from  being 
such  as  to  offend  the  religious  convictions  of  any  of 
the  students — not  merely  Catholics. 

4341.  I think  we  found  out  clearly  before  the  last 
Commission  that  the  ultimate  safeguard  would  con- 
sist in  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  position  oc- 
cupied on  that  Board  by  two  Bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? — Speaking  only  for  myself,  I confess 
that  I never  saw  the  necessity  of  pressing  that. 

4342.  | Really  ? — I am  speaking  personally.  My  own 
conviction  was  that  in  order  that  there  might  be  con- 
fidence in  the  Governing  Body,  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  a representative  Governing  Body,  and  as 
they  have  the  right  of  appointment,  they  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  dismissal. 

4343.  That  is  a most  interesting  answer  to  me,  be- 
cause I daresay  you  are  aware,  as  I am,  that  that  par- 
ticular proposal  on  the  part  of  our  Commission  was 
one  of  the  things  that  was  fastened  upon  as  making 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  accepts  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  and  I confess  I felt  that  myself,  and  I privately 
represented  my  views  as  not  running  to  that  extent. 

4344.  If  you  had  a Governing  Body  you  could  trust, 
you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  reserve  that  power  ? 
— Certainly  ; to  those  who  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment I would  give  also  the  power  of  dismissal. 

4345.  In  connection  with  that  there  is  another 

point.  At  present  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges ? — 

Understand,  I am  speaking  here  personally.  I do  not 
come  here  to  speak  authoritatively  for  anybody,  but  I 
know  my  feeling  is  widely  shared,  and,  I think,  by 
some  of  the  Bishops,  too. 

4346.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  present  the  Pro- 
fessor makes  the  declaration  in  these  words : — “I  will 
arefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doc- 

making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths 


trine,  c 


of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or 
audience.”  So  that  what  is  there  protected  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  and  the  religious  convictions  of  all 
students  in  the  audience  ? — Yes,  but  that  clause  would, 
of  course,  contain  all  that  was  required  for  a Catholic 
audience,  clearly. 

4347.  "Would  the  word  “revealed”  religion 
sufficiently  cover  what  you  require  ? — Quite  sufficiently. 
I take  it  that  if  a man  was  brought  before  a judge, 
if  he  questioned  the  right  of  the  Governing  Body,  and 
it  was  clearly  proved  that,  having  made  that  declara- 
tion, or  any  analogous  declaration,  he  had  publicly 
taught  what  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  received  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  would  have  violated  his  pro- 
mise, and  would  be  liable  to  dismissal. 

4348.  You  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me,  from 
the  view  of  practical  politics,  that  such  a declaration, 
guarding  the  religious  conscience  of  any  individual, 
whatever  his  religion,  would  be  more  easily  carried 
than  one  which  simply  seemed  to  guard  Catholic 
students  only  ? — Yes,  and  especially  because  it  would 
appeal  at  the  present  moment  to  all  who  are  aware  of 
what  exists  in  Scotland,  which  is  on  the  va.mo  lines. 

4349.  There  is  this  other  question,  which  you  have 
already  alluded  to— the  representation  of  the  Bishops 
ex-officio  on  the  Governing  Body.  You  told  us  what 
s°me  of  us  have  heard  privately  rumoured,  at  least— 
that  the  Bishops  do  not  now  insist  upon  ex-officio 
representation  ? — I do  not  know  to  what  extent  that 
may  have  been  connected  with  a part  of  a scheme  or 
m what  circumstances  it  was  offered,  but  I have  reason 
to  believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  either  in  conversation 
or  otherwise,  it  was  said,  “ Well,  if  you  deal  with  the 
question  and  find  a difficulty  in  that  we  shall  not 
press  it.  I have  been  given  to  understand  that  that 
did  take  place. 

•,'B.60:  P **  ot  *he  P"Mi=  importance 

it  that  declaration  were  made  openly,  for  before  she 


last  Commission  it  was  strongly  insisted  on  that  this 
claim  could  not  possibly  be  withdrawn.  Now,  we  have 
not  yet  had  it  from  the  Bishops  that  the  claim  is 
withdrawn,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  about  a 
practical  solution  of  the  question,  I venture  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a matter  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
passed  over  or  conveyed  in  private  letters  or  conver- 
sations. Now  as  to  the  proposed  solutions 
there  are  two  different  solutions  in  connection 
with  Trinity  College  itself.  One  suggestion  has 
been  merely  the  constitution  of  a new  Col- 
lege, one  new  College  inside  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  College  for  Catholics  in  Dublin  itself  • 
and  the  other  solution  is  the  reconstitution  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  so  as  to  embrace  three  additional 
Colleges — the  Colleges  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork— 
Galway  to  disappear.  You  disapprove  of  both  those 
solutions? — Oh,  much  more  strongly  of  the  second 
than  of  the  first — far  and  away.  They  do  not  run  in 
pairs  at  all.  I do  not  look  upon  them  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  running  in  pairs.  You  increase  and 
intensify  all  the  difficulties. 

4351.  The  more  Colleges  there  are  and  the  more 
distant  they  are  and  the  more  unequal  they  are?— If 
homogeneous  Colleges,  like  those  at  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Leeds,  cannot  work  together,  a fortiori,  the 
four  various  and  heterogeneous  ones  cannot. 

4352.  Chairman. — You  think  that  is  the  worst  solu- 
tion possible? — The  worst  solution  that  I can  imagine 
would  be  that  one.  The  word  “embrace”  would  be 
very  odd.  I should  like  to  know  how  we  could  em- 
brace. Dr.  Traill  and  I are  friends,  but  we  certainly 
should  not  embrace  over  that. 

4353.  Mr.  Butcher. — Just  one  other  possibility 
which  has  always  been  mentioned  in  the  documents 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops — a single  College  by  the  side 
of  Trinity.  Have  you  considered  this — that  if  the 
University  of  Dublin  consisted  of  these  two  Colleges 
only,  lit  would  be  almost  impossible  in  the  same  city 
and  with  two  Colleges  side  by  side  to  demand  for 
each  College  the  kind  of  autonomy  which  would  make 
a federal  University  on  the  larger  scale  possible?— 
Quite.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  have  that  degree 
of  autonomy  which  would  be  preserved  in  the  other. 

4354.  That  seems  a serious  difficulty  in  the  way, 
does  it  not? — Quite. 

4355.  I notice  in  some  of  the  papers  which  support 
that  solution— for  instance,  Father  Finlay’s  paper,*  if 
I recollect  rightly — it  is  assumed  that  the  se- 
cond college  by  the  side  of  Trinity  would  en- 
joy precisely  the  kind  of  autonomy  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  Robertson  Commission  for  the  re- 
constituted Royal  Colleges? — Oh,  clearly  no  one  could 
suggest  that  anything  could  possibly  be  approved,  which 
would  suggest  a lower  degree  of  autonomy  than  that 
given  by  the  Robertson  Commission ; one  of  the  chief 
points  of  attraction  in  the  Robertson  scheme  was  the 
minimising  of  the  difficulty. 

4356.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  that  degree  of 
autonomy  in  the  case  of  two  Colleges  alone  ?— I do  not 
think  we  could  at  all.  It  would  be  two  Universities. 
I mean  there  would  be  in  reality  two  Universities. 

4357.  Then  there  is  a further  question  which  arises. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  larger 
federal  University  that  there  should  be  powers  (this 
is  in  a paper  which  has  been  sent  in  to  us  under 
Lord  Dunraven’s  name)  to  affiliate  with  any  College 
of  the  University  the  Arts  faculties  of  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth,  and  the  Magee  College,  London- 
derry, and  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  Have 
you  any  clear  views  as  to  this  question  of  affiliation 
of  other  Colleges  ? — I should  very  much  like  the  Arts 
College  of  Maynooth  to  be  introduced,  and  I should 
like  it  to  be  introduced  even  in  the  scheme  of  the 
University  which  I myself  suggest — that  is,  an  inde- 
pendent University.  I regard  nothing  as  of  so  much 
importance  to  Ireland  as  the  thorough  education  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  co-education,  as  far  as 
feasible,  of  clergy  and  laity.  I am  strongly  in  favour 
of  co-education  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  the  special  training 
which  belongs  to  their  profession.  And  I may  men- 
tion that  the  Bishops  have  ordered  all  their  students 
to  go  through  the  Royal  University,  and  that  at  the 
examination  this  year  there  were  eighty-three  students 
from  Maynooth  College  at  the  first  Arts  examination. 
That  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  whole  three 
Queen’s  Colleges  together  passed  in  that  one  class,  and 
henceforward  they  will  require  the  men  if  they  fail, 
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to  re-present  themselves  for  examination,  and  to  fol- 
low the  University  Course  until  they  obtain  its  De- 
grees. 

4358.  That  would  be  very  important? — And  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  position  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity would  be  changed  in  the  eyes  of  the  country 
largely  by  that  one  fact,  that  it  is  adopted  by  tire  clergy 
of  the  country.  Then  they  go  back  and  teach  in  the 
seminaries  according  to  their  own  training.  The 
seminaries  will  prepare  their  pupils  to  oome  up  to  this 
new  University,  so  that  University  influence  will  be  ex- 
tending all  over  Ireland.  The  College  of  Maynooth  is  a 
two-fold  College ; it  is  an  Arts  College  for  the  first 
three  years  of  its  course,  and  then  a Theological  Col- 
lege for  four  years,  and  the  students  are  in 
separate  buildings.  They  very  rarely  have  much  to 
do  with  each  other.  The  training  in  one  place  is 
Arts  training,  and  in  the  other  Divinity,  Scripture, 
and  Canon  Law.  Hence  I think  it  very  important  that 
Maynooth  should  be  brought  into  the  University,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  if  there  were — what  I hope  may 
come — a great  teaching  College  in  Dublin,  or  a Uni- 
versity, which  I should  prefer,  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
would  see  their  way  at  once  to  establishing  a Hostel  or 
College  in  Dublin  itself  where  a large  number  of  their 
more  distinguished  men  would  come  up  and  have  the 
wider  training  which  would  be  given  there,  because 
there  they  would  be  attending  in  the  same  classes  as 
they  are  at  Louvain,  with  the  laity ; they  would  go 
back  trained  teachers  and  preachers  and  enlighteners 
into  the  country,  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in  pro- 
moting the  material  interests  of  their  people.  Espe- 
cially I would  hope  to  see  Professorships  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  new  College  or  University  where,  as  at 
Louvain,  many  of  the  priests  would  bring  back  to  their 
seminaries  and  to  their  parishes  the  knowledge  gained 
there,  with  similar  improvement  in  agricultural 
methods  and  similar  increase  of  prosperity  to  what 
we  see  in  Belgium. 

4359.  You  remember  our  hopes  were  rather  dashed 
at  the  last  Commission  as  to  the  theological  students 
at  Maynooth  being  allowed  to  attend  the  College  in 
Dublin.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  those  views 
are  modified  ? — It  is  purely  a question  of  money. 

4360.  I think  the  ground  on  which  it  was  put  before 
our  Commission  was  different? — I think  a great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Bishops  would  strongly  like  it,  but 
some  would  probably  adhere  to  the  old  ideas  of  May- 
nooth men,  and  say,  “ Oh,  yes  ; what  was  good  enough 
in  the  old  times  is  good  enough  now.” 

4361.  Rather  special  grounds  were  mentioned — that 
being  brought  into  the  society  of  laymen  and  in  con- 
tact with  city  life  they  may  lose  their  vocation. 
These  were  the  kind  of  arguments  that  were  advanced  ? 
— Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  Bishops  send 
some  of  their  students  to  Germany,  where  the  dangers 
are  greater,  and  they  send  them  to  Louvain.  A con- 
siderable number  of  distinguished  students  go  to  Lou- 
vain, so  I do  not  think  that  would  be  pressed  very 
much  by  the  Bishops. 

4362.  I suppose  you  would  be  inclined  to  say,  hold- 
ing the  views  you  do,  that  affiliation  is  important, 
but  that  it  would  make  an  additional  difficulty  to 
connect  Maynooth  with  Universities  so  heterogeneous 
as  one  which  embraced  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, Cork,  and  the  new  College  in  Dublin? — Oh,  very 
much.  The  fewer  elements  that  are  associated  the 
smaller  the  difficulties. 

4363.  You  may  remember  that  the  question  of  the 
affiliation  of  Maynooth  caused  some  difference  in  the 
last  Commission? — Yes. 

4364.  And  there  are  and  there  would  be,  I think, 
people  who  feel  it  is  rather  a strong  order  to  affiliate 
a seminary  to  a University,  and  to  allow  attendance 
at  lectures  in  the  seminary  to  count  as  attendance  at 
the  lectures  at  the  University? — Well,  a great  deal 
would  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  seminary.  If 
the_  seminary  is  taught  by  University  men, 
trained  in  the  University,  and  the  students 
are  passed  through  the  examinations,  I 
hardly  see  a solid  difficulty  then.  The  meaning  of 
affiliation  would  be  that  the  lectures  would  be  recog- 
nised as  qualifying  for  University  requirements 
(competency  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
would  be  required),  and  sending  a representative  on 
the  Governing  Body.  These  are  the  only  two  ele- 
ments. 

4365.  Quite,  but  that  latter  point  I was  just  coming 
tp— the  question  of  representation  on  the  Governing 
■Body  has  hardly  had  due  attention  yet.  In  the  case 
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of  Maynooth,  the  Arts  faculty  of  Maynooth  would  in 
numbers  greatly  out-number  any  Arts  faculty?— Oh, 
very  largely — more  than  three  Queen’s  Colleges. 

4366.  And  probably  the  claim  for  representation  on 
the  Governing  Body  might  be  based  to  some  extent 
upon  the  numbers  in  the  faculty? — To  some  extent. 
For  instance,  at  the  last  vacancy  on  the  Senate,  I made 
bold  to  submit  respectfully  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
my  view  that  the  President  was  the  proper  person  to 
appoint,  and  my  main  argument  on  that  occasion  was 
that  Maynooth  in  sending  such  a large  number  of 
students  to  the  University  had  far  and  away  more 
than  anybody  else,  a direct  personal  interest  in  the 
Governing  Body,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  put  the 
President  on  the  Commission. 

4367.  How  far  does  the  Arts  course  at  Maynooth 
correspond  generally  with  the  Arts  course  pursued  at 
other  Universities  ? — At  present  it  is  made  identical ; 
the  course  of  the  Royal  University  has  been  adopted 
as  the  course  of  Maynooth. 

4368.  There  are  no  special  options  or  alternatives? 
—There  are  the  special  options  which  all  other  students 
have,  namely,  that  the  first  Arts  examination  is 
identical  for  all  students,  but  after  the  first  Arts  the 
second  Arts,  and  the  Degree,  specialisation  is  possible. 
The  Maynooth  students  will  all  take  in  the  second 
Arts  mathematical  and  classical  subjects  and  logic, 
and  a certain  portion  of  metaphysics  which  comes  in, 
and  then  probably  many  of  them  will  go  up  in 
Philosophy.  They  will  take  their  philosophical  course, 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  Royal  University 
is  two-fold.  We  have  solved  the  question  about 
Philosophy,  because  we  adopt  two  schemes.  The 
Catholics  draw  up  a complete  scheme  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  ; those  who  teach  the  Modern 
German,  Scotch,  or  other  Philosophies  prepare  their 
own  scheme.  The  History  part  is  common  to  both ; 
the  examiners  meet  and  compare  their  papers  so  as  to 
make  the  papers  of  equal  difficulty  and  equal  stan- 
dard, and  then  the  students  compete  on  them,  and 
then  the  examiners  representing  both  parties  sit  to- 
gether, and  it  has  worked  harmoniously. 

4369.  I am  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  your  experience 
that  the  system  has  worked  ?— Has  worked  for  twenty- 
three  years,  so  that  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  insoluble  we  solved — solvitur  ambulando. 

4370.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — With  regard  to  the 
affiliation  with  Maynooth,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  sending  up  a number  of  the  May- 
nooth students  to  a hostel  in  Dublin,  who  would  reside 
and  mix,  to  a certain  extent,  with  the  lay  students, 
whatever  type  the  University  happens  to  be — would 
mix  with  them,  and  go  in  for  examinations  with  the 
other  students  ? — Mix  like  the  Louvain  students,  you 
mean  ? That  of  course  they  could  not  do,  because  they 
require  a certain  training  which  goes  outside  the  lines 
of  the  Secular  University  teaching.  They  would 
meet  in  the  class  rooms,  meet  in  the  debating  socie- 
ties, meet  in  the  common  playgrounds,  and  all  that — 
social  intercourse  would  be  going  on,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  live  in  a hostel  of  their  own.  I see 
no  difficulty  whatever  about  that,  and  I know  that 
some  of  the  Bishops  would  like  to  do  it  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  feasible  financially. 

4371.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a better  scheme 
than  affiliating  with  Maynooth  direct  and  segregating 
that  large  class  of  students  ? — Wliat  I mean  by  affiliat- 
ing Maynooth  is  this:  Maynooth  goes  in  for  the  ex- 
aminations. We  are  not  going  to  curtail  that,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a pity  to  say,  “ You  must  not  get 
degrees.”  I think  it  is  very  important  when  a clergy- 
man goes  down  to  his  district  that  he  should  have  the 
cachet  which  will  show  the  people  “ I am  as  good  a 
man  as  you  are.  . You  are  a B.A.  or  an  M.A.  of  some- 
thing. I have  the  same  degree  myself.”  Because 
there  is  a tendency  amongst  solicitors,  doctors,  and 
others,  in  the  country,  to  look  down  on  the  priest 
because  he  is  not  a University  man,  meaning  by  Uni- 
versity man  the  man  who  has  passed  a certain  exami- 
nation, and  therefore  anything  which  would  shut 
them  out  from  the  privilege  of  passing  examinations 
and  getting  a B.A.  degree  I should  deplore  very 
strongly.  I should  be  quite  prepared  to  advocate  that 
there  should  be  such  a co-mingling  of  such  a number  of 
the  Maynooth  men  with  the  laymen  in  education 
as  to  make  them  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
put  them  on  friendly  terms,  and  hence  I would  hope 
that  a certain  number — especially  those  going  to  be 
Professors— would  come  up  either  during  their  course, 
or  in  a post-graduate  course,  which  would  be 
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easier,  because  they  would  have  more  freedom  in 
research  and  have  reached  a further  stage  in  develop- 
ment than  is  possible  in  the  mere  graduate  course. 
That  I should  very  much  like  to  see. 

4372.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  students,  would 
you  like  to  have  the  Arts  course  of  Maynooth  count 
up  to  the  second  Arts? — Oh,  the  whole  thing  as  far 
as  the  degree,  because  I do  not  see  how  otherwise  they 
could  come  up  to  Dublin  for  honours. 

4373.  And  these  examinations  would  be  carried  out 
by  Maynooth  Professors  in  conjunction  with  external 
examiners? — They  would  be  carried  out  by  the  May- 
nooth Professors  along  with  Professors  appointed  by 
the  University. 

4374.  Along  with  them  ? — Along  with  them,  because 
I think  no  examination  is  good  in  which  the  teachers 
have  no  part.  I believe  the  main  function  of  the  ex- 
amination ought  to  be  as  a sanction  to  the  teachers 
teaching,  otherwise  it  is  a discouragement  to.  the 
teaching.  One  of  my  reasons  for  detesting  the  pre- 
sent competitive  examination  system  is  that  I 
think  it  is  actually  destructive  of  true  education. 
It  helps  mere  instruction,  this  examination  system. 
It  stimulates  students  to  work  no  doubt,  and  it 
helps  the  development  of  memory,  but  it  destroys 
original  power,  because  neither  will  the  teacher  teach 
nor  the  student  listen  to  anything  except  that  which 
pays  for  examination,  and  if  the  teacher  begins,  be- 
cause he  is  an  original  man,  to  go  outside  the  lines 
marked  in  the  programme,  the  students  become  care- 
less. They  have  come  to  me  again  and  again,  and 
said,  “ I do  not  like  the  lectures  of  so-and-so,  because 
they  do  not  tell  for  the  examinations.” 

4375.  I have  seen  an  objection  that  may  be  urged 
against  the  affiliation  of  Maynooth,  and  it  is  this : 
Maynooth  has  there  a large  body  of  about  700  students 
— a compact  body — and  if  a new  College  were  estab- 
lished the  Bishops,  as  you  say,  would  probably  make 
it  compulsory  upon  every  student  to  take  out  the  Arts 
degree? — They  do  now. 

4376.  Then  you  would  have  a compact  body  of  700 
students  starting  in  the  new  College  of  Ecclesiastics, 
and  do  you  not  think  that  that,  being  so  preponderant 
a body,  would  dominate  this  new  College  which  would 
be  established  ? — In  the  first  place,  if  they  re- 
mained at  Maynooth  they  could  not  dominate  it  at 
all.  Then  you  use  the  number  700-  The  700  would 
consist  of  four  classes,  of  which  about  320  are  theo- 
logical students  proper — nothing  to  do  with  the  Arts 
course.  The  Arts  course  is  the  three  preparatory 
years,  they  do  not  run  in  common. 

4377.  I know  that,  but  would  not  the  Bishops  make 
them  all  take  out  a degree  in  Arts  if  facilities  were 
given  ? — They  will  have  taken  them  out  first,  and  then 
continued  in  Maynooth  their  theological  course  ; after 
taking  out  their  Arts  course  they  will  go  on  with 
theology. 

4378.  What  I mean  is  this — that  you  have  a very 
large  body  of  students  to  start  a new  University  with  ? 
— Certainly. 

4379.  And  so  large  a body  are  they  that — I do  not 
say  I fear,  but  I have  heard  it  stated  as 
possible  that  with  such  a large  body  of  ecclesias- 
tical students,  first  of  all,  attending  the  College,  in- 
fluencing the  Senate,  and  afterwards,  when  they  get 
their  degrees  appointing  to  the  Senate,  you  would 
impose  an  ecclesiastical  character,  more  or  less,  upon 
this  new  College  or  University  ; and  the  courses  of  this 
new  University  would  be  run  more  or  less  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  the  ecclesiastical  training 
in  Maynooth.  I am  only  saying  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility?— It  is  rather  amusing,  but  I do  not  see  any 
possibility  of  its  being  done  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
the  students  in  Maynooth  could  not  possibly  dominate 
the  College  in  Dublin  ; secondly,  the  College  in  Dublin 
would  be  a very  much  bigger  thing  than  anything  of 
the  kind.  I anticipate  that  if  we  have  anything  like  a 
proper  settlement  of  the  University  question  we  shall 
have  at  least  700  or  800  very  soon,  and  shortly  after- 
wards 1,200  or  1,500.  I do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
see  the  same  result  as  in  Prague,  where  the  number 
of  Czech  students  increased  from  2,410  in  1894,  to 
3,188  in  1901,  as  I have  already  stated.  The 
clerical  students  could  not  possibly  dominate 
the  University,  because  whatever  the  number 
passing  through  the  University,  the  number  of 
laymen  would  always  be  very  considerably  larger. 
What  makes  it  seem  to  predominate  now  is,  we 
have  nothing  else  so  large  as  Maynooth  is  at  the 
present  moment,  but  given  a proper  solution  of  the 
question,  given  a proper  endowment  to  enable  us  to 
have  scholarships  and  sizarships  and  helps  for  poor 


students,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  scheme  with  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  .and  we  6hall  have 
a number  of  students  that  Maynooth  could  not 
possibly  dominate.  Besides,  it  could  be  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University  that  no  such  pr&. 
dominance  should  be  given  to  any  Institution.  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  not  be  provided. 

4380.  But  I was  rather  thinking  that  after  a time 
this  new  University  would  have  probably  an  academic 
Senate,  and  the  academic  Senate  would  be  very  largely 
appointed  by  ecclesiastics,  who  had  got  their  degrees* 

because  they  would  start  before  anybody  else? Ipre^ 

sume  that  every  College  would  only  have  a fixed  pro- 
portion, and  they  never  could  have  the  dominant 
College.  The  dominant  College  would  always  be  the 
College  in  Dublin,  which  would  be  a lay  College ; and 
besides  that,  I really  do  not  know  any  particular  line 
of  study  I have  ever  known  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  line 
more  than  any  other  line.  I do  not  know  at  the 
present  moment  any  single  line  of  which  I would  say 
“That  is  a line  the  priests  take.”  It  has  never 
occurred  before  to  me. 

4361.  I only  thought  it  well  to  throw  out  these 
suggestions  which  have  been  made?— I believe  it  to 
be  an  absolute  fancy.  I believe  the  ordinary 
classioal,  mathematical,  and  other  standards  of 
Maynooth  were  very  considerably  higher  than 
anything  at  Trinity  College,  or  even  than  at  the 
Royal,  which  is  a good  deal  higher  than  Trinity  Col- 
lege. They  are  not  raising  the  standard,  because  their 
men  are  coming  to  us  ; their  standards  were  higher 
before. 

4382.  Then  there  was  another  question  about  this 
new  College  of  Science.  You  see  the  great  difficulties 
of  duplicating  the  two  sets  of  apparatus.  In  Trinity 
College  there  is  one  expensive  set  of  apparatus,  and 
the  new  College  wants  the  same.  I think  you  told  us 
that  you  saw  an  objection  to  students  attending  the 
laboratories  in  the  new  College  of  Science,  which  is 
to  be  established — mixing  together  in  the  new  labora- 
tories— but  that  would  not  apply  to  every  part  of  the 
education  that  would  be  given  in  the  College  of 
Science? — I think  if  the  expenditure  which  is  con- 
templated on  the  College  of  Science  was  sub-divided 
it  would  provide  amply  for  both  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  new  University,  and  still  easily  leave 
a margin  for  other  subjects,  which  might  not  possibly 
occur.  I do  not  see  at  all  the  necessity  of  providing 
£800,000,  which,  I am  told,  is  contemplated  for  that 
'College.  It  would  give  both  Trinity  College  and 
the  new  University  ample  means  for  doing  a great 
deal  of  good  work. 

4383.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a crying  want  for 
a University  or  College  which  would  bring  Ireland 
into  touch  with  the  productive  agencies? — Certainly; 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  wants  we  have  at  this  par- 
ticular moment ; and  I may  say  that  my  Professors 
are  very,  very  strong  against  anything  like  a recogni- 
tion of  the  College  of  Science  as  on  University  level, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  College  of  Science  is 
dealing  ■with  students  of  a totally  different  character, 
for  totally  different  purposes.  It  is  really  a sort  of 
higher  technical  school,  and  the  training  is  the  train- 
ing of  a higher  technical  school  rather  than  for  the 
teaching  of  principles  and  the  development  of  facul- 
ties, which  is  the  function  of  a University. 

4384.  But  higher  technical  school  training  seems  to 
me  the  very  thing  we  want  ? — Quite  ; and  I think  they 
should  have  a higher  technical  establishment,  and  at 
the  same  time  a well-provided  University,  with  that 
higher  training  which  they  require.  I think  the 
teachers  in  the  technical  schools  ought  all  to  be  Uni- 
versity men,  not  rule-of-thumb  men. 

4385.  You  would  not  object  to  students  mixing,  for 
instance,  in  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  or 
Mechanical  Engineering — not  to  speak  of  Civil  En- 
gineering— but  the  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the 
Electrical  Engineering  could  be  done  at  the  College 
of . Science,  all  the  students  meeting  together? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4386.  For  instance,  a school  with  fermentative 
apparatus,  such  as  they  have  at  Louvain — could  not 
that  be  carried  out  in  the  College  of  Science  ?— Yes. 
At  the  same  time  certain  questions  come  in  about  the 
cell,  which  is  the  foundation  of  brewing,  and  you 
really  do  not  know  what  a man  will  say  when  he  gets 
talking  of  the  cell,  and  the  powers  of  the  cell. 

4387.  Agriculture,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

4388.  And  dyeing?  Quite  a number  of  branches 
There  would  be  many  departments  in  the  School  of 
Science  which  you  would  allow  students  to  attend? 
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—Yes  but  you  come  at  once  to  a point  we  have  to 
consider,  and  that  is,  that  it  all  the  appointments 
there  were  in  the  hands  of  a body  in  whom  Irishmen 
as  a whole  had  trust,  it  would  be  all  right,  hut  very 
often  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a body  in  whom 
Irishmen  can  trust,  and  very  often  the  Irishman  has 
no  chance  in  these  appointments,  and  men  are  brought 
in  there  who  sneer  at  everything  Irish  and  sneer  at 
the  Irishman,  and  make  the  students  sometimes  wroth 
with  indignation  at  the  way  they  are  spoken  of.  That 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  oomes  back  to  what  I 
said  to  Mr.  Butcher— that  is  to  say,  that  with  a Go- 
verning Body  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence  you 
can  do  anything  you  like  anywhere  you  like.  As  soon 
as  the  Governing  Body  enjoys  the  people’s  confidence, 
you  may  be  sure  they  will  take  care  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

4389.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  College 
of  Science  might  .be  made  available  for  a new  College 
or  new  University  ? — .Some  of  its  lectures  probably, 
hut  the  University  itself  should  have  a complete  ap- 
paratus for  a University  Course.  I believe  that  is 
completely  indispensable. 

4390.  That  is  the  difficulty  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  deal  with.  I confess  I am  sorry 
to'  hear  you  say  that.  I should  have  thought 
that  the  triplication  of  very  expensive  equip- 
ment in  one  city  like  Dublin  was  unneces- 
sary ?— But  the  triplication  does  not  arise  from 
us  ; the  triplication  arises  from  those  who  choose  to 
add  to  the  two  Universities  something  else  ; otherwise 
I see  no  difficulty  about  opening  those  classes  to  people 
who  are  not  University  students.  I 'believe  in  brew- 
ing and  other  schools  of  that  kind  ; there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  adopting  it  and  doing  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege does  at  present — admitting  students  who  are  not 
going  through  the  Tegular  courses. 

4391.  You  would  require  that  the  whole  physical 
laboratories  and  the  other  laboratories  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  College  or  University?— That  the 
University  should  be  completely  equipped  for  the 
whole  University  Course.  That  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  only  University  students  should  go  there — 

I mean  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word— and  hence 
the  triplioation  does  not  come  from  the  University  pro- 
posals at  all.  The  triplication  comes  from  a recently- 
established  body  -in  Ireland  called  the  Agricultural 
Board,  which  to  a large  extent  gets  control  of  the 
education  of  Ireland. 

4392.  I .am  looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view — 
There  is  a laboratory  already  furnished  at  consider- 
able expense  in  Trinity  College,  and  another  in  the 
College  of  Science.  If  the  new  College  were 
established  would  you  ask  for  a third? — I would. 
Then  people  ask,  why  have  the  College  of  Science? 

4393.  I am  only  speaking  of  things  as  they  are  ; 
not  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — The  money  is  not  spent 
yet,  and  therefore  the  question  ought  to  arise — Shall 
we  satisfy  this  great  crying  want?  shall  we  try  first 
giving  two  Universities,  and  then  let  ns  fill  any 
vacant  ground  that  may  be  left  by_  providing  for  it 
in  the  College  of  Science.  Economise  if  it  he 
necessary  ; but  not  in  favour  of  what  is  after  all 
only  a Higher  Technical  School  at  the.  expense  of 
the  University,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  teaching. 

4394.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — In  point  of  fact,  I think 
that  Catholic  students  do  frequent  the  College  of 
Science  in  considenable  numbers  now  ? — W ell,  not  con- 
siderable numbers  now  ; they  do  frequent  it. 

4395.  Fifty  per  cent.,  I was  informed  ?— The  whole 
number  is  small  compared  with  the  outlay,  hut  some 
do. 

4396.  I think  there  are  eight  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  who  'are  all  Protestants  ; seven  of  them 
are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  still  no  objection 
has  ever  been  raised  to  the  students  of  different  de- 
nominations mingling  there  ? — I can  only  tell  you  as 
a fact  that  one  of  my  distinguished  students  oame 
to  me,  and  said— “ I was  living  in  the  same  lodgings 
with  a fellow-student,  and  he  says  he  was  not  going  to 
Mass  any  more — that  Christianity  is  all  a fiction.” 
That  is  an  actual  fact,  occurring  with  me  only  last 
year. 

4397.  But  supposing  that  the  Dunraven  scheme 
should  be  adopted,  and  we  had  in  .the  University  of 
Dublin  five  Colleges  ? — Four. 

4398.  Four  Colleges.  I did  not  quite  follow  your 
argument  about  the  lower  standard  of  examination  in 
the  outlying  'Colleges,  if  I may  so  call  them.  Do  you 


not  think  if  Cork  College,  for  instance,  were  made  London. 

acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  so  _ 
far  from  their  having  a low  standard,  their  standard  Aroo.l2,  1906. 
would  he  quite  as  high  as  any  standard  in  Arts  ? — — — 

Yes.  They  have  manifested  that.  They  develop  on  SeV'  ,m' 
their  own  lines  altogether,  although  they  may  not  'be  r,enai1-  ' S'J-’ 
satisfactory  to  Dublin.  The  Cork  people  are  strongly 
wanting  to  have  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and 
to  develop  along  their  own  lines. 

4399.  They  would  be  allowed  to  develop  along  their 
own  lines  as  far  as  possible — given  almost  complete 
autonomy,  I understand — and  I do  not  think  their 
Arts  Degree  would  be  in  the  least  degree  interfered 
with  ? — Then  why  tie  them  up  to  these  other  people  ? 

If  you  are  going  to  give  them  that,  why  not  let  them 
govern  themselves  altogether,  having  a State  body, 
which  would  see  that  the  proper  standards  were  kept 
up  as  they  might  he  if  you  even  had  separate  Univer- 
sities. I do  not  see  why  they  should  be  tied  up  with 
a whole  lot  of  other  people. 

4400.  Will  you  secure  that  ? — The  government  of 
the  Senate  would  be  able  to  secure  that. 

4401.  If  you  had  a University  at  Cork  it  could  set 
its  own  standard  1 — Certainly. 

4402.  And  that  standard  you  are  inclined  to  think 
would  be  a low  standard? — It  might  be  for  a little 
at  the  beginning ; but  I think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  after  a certain  length  of  time  in 
reaching  a satisfactory  standard ; they  have  such 
excellent  secondary  schools.  Anything  which  would 
secure  proper  standards  would  have  my  hearty  co- 
operation. 

4403.  Dr.  Coffey. — If  a properly  organised  Uni- 
versity College  for  Catholics  were  once  founded  in 
■Dublin  in  which  culture  would  he  obtainable  an 
sympathetic  association  with  the  Catholic  outlook  on 
life,  and  its  own  discipline,  would  its  rules  be 
very  strict  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dents of  that  College  at  the  classes  of  other  Institu- 
tions, in  such  questions  as  Biology  and  Chemistry, 
or  those  departments  in  which  there  might 
be,  as  you  suggested,  a danger  to  faith? — Of 
course,  rules,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  “rules,’’ 
do  not  exist  ; the  Catholic  Church  has  made  no  pro- 
hibition at  present.  We  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  we 
had  issued  a prohibition  against  our  students  going  to 
Trinity  'College,  but  I have  never  known  of  any  boys 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Trinity  College  being  prohibited 
from  going.  There  is  no  such  prohibition.  There  is  a 
strong  discouragement,  for  which  we  see  reasons  with 
our  own.  eyes — reasons  such  as  those  which  Liddon 
spoke  of  in  Oxford,  where  they  lost  their  faith,  and 
reasons  such  as  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  refers  to  as  hav- 
ing existed  in  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  Nonconformist  students  went,  and- 
where  they  lost  their  faith  as  Christians.  But  there 
is  no  strict  prohibition. 

4404.  Under  such  circumstances  would  there  be 
greater  freedom  of  access — I mean  not  in  the  sense  of 
any  College  restriction — but  would  individual  stu- 
dents, or,  for  that  matter,  the  body  of  students,  feel 
themselves  freer  under  the  knowledge  that  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Catholic  system — would  they  find  them- 
selves freer  to  attend  the  lectures  and  the  teaching  of 
institutions  which  were  wholly  non-Catholic  ? — I do 
not  know  to  what  extent  I should  realise  the  theory. 

If  they  were  satisfied  with  their  own  Professor,  I 
daresay  they  would  stay  with  him  ; if  they  were  not 
satisfied  they  would  do  what  some  students  do  at  the 
present  moment— they  would  go  to  some  institution 
where  they  could  get  better  teaching.  Quite  recently 
some  students  of  Trinity  College  came  to  my  lectures 
because  they  think  they  are  better,  although  they  are 
on  the  books  of  the  College,  and  holding  Scholarships 
there,  they  come  to  us  for  teaching. 

4405.  On  the  question  of  the  equipment  of  the 
scientific  departments,  is  it  not  very  much  a question 
of  degree?  The  claim  made  for  equipment  on  the 
Catholic  side— does  it  mean  that  in  every  department 
of  that  equipment  there  should  he  equality  ?— -Sub- 
stantially ; that  on  the  whole  we  should  he  fairly 
provided  for.  That  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  mean  that  in  every  line  they  must  give 
ns  absolute  equality,  equal  buildings,  equal  gronnd, 
equal  lookout,  .and  everything  of  that  kind. 

4406.  'Supposing  yon  have  already  very  full  equip- 
ment in  some  of  the  existing  institutions,  might  there 
not  he  compensation  to  this  degree — that  if  the  State 
was  unwilling  to  provide  equal  endowment  all  round, 
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the  endowment  might  be  more  full  in  another  de- 
partment of  work  in  the  Catholic  'College  ? — Certainly. 

4407.  And  more  limited  in  those  in  which  full  en- 
dowment was  provided  already  ? — Quite. 

4408.  Do  you  see  no  advantage,  from  the  public  or 
national  point  of  view,  in  introducing  Trinity  College 
into  a federal  system,  if  a federal  system  is  at  all  to 
exist  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
bringing  anybody  against  their  will  into  any  system. 
As  a rule,  if  you  bring  men  into  a system  against 
their  will,  you  put  their  backs  up  to  go  the  other  way, 
and  you  alienate  outside  feeling  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  merely  Trinity  College  that  is  concerned,  as  I see  it 
is  nearly  always  assumed  in  the  papers  now.  It  is  not 
merely  Trinity  College  who  are  concerned,  but  there  are 
the  vast  body  of  Episcopalians  who  are  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  institution  which  has  trained  their  fore- 
fathers and  themselves,  and  which  is  training  their 
children.  It  is  not  the  Professors  of  Trinity  College 
who  have  the  only  interest  in  Trinity  College,  but 
it  is  that  great  body  outside.  We  ought  not  to  say — 
“Well,  now,  the  Protestants  in  Trinity  College  take 
one  view  of  Irish  sentiments ; let  us  take  Trinity 
College,  and  transform  it  and  make  it  Irish.”  I 
say — “Let  them  alone;  let  them  grow  up  beside 
you ; let  them  see'  you  are  not  narrow,  and  that 
you  oan  love  all  Irishmen,  even  though  they  may 
differ  from  you  in  many  respects.”  I would  not  turn 
the  most  bigoted  Orangeman  out  of  the  country, 
although  some  of  them  would  like  to  turn  me  out  ; I 
would  fry  and  let  the  different  parties  grow  up  side 
by  side,  and  then,  after  a time,  their  eyes  might  be 
opened,  and  they  might  learn  to  tolerate  each  other. 

4409.  Under  the  federal  system  might  not  that  be 
promoted  even  if  there  was  a great  deal  of  dislike  at 
the  start  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  I believe  all  the 
people  would  be  alienated,  and  that  they  would  look 
upon  it  as  an  act  of  tyranny  to  force  them  together 
in  that  way.  I do  not  see  that  it  would  lead  to  their 
liking  one  another  afterwards  ; on  the  contrary,  I am 
led  to  believe  from  recent  information  which  I have  re- 
ceived from  several  of  my  students  in  Germany,  that 
there,  far  from  having  brought  together  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  there  is  a deeper  antagonism  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  students  attending  the  same 
University  than  has  ever  been  found  in  Ireland. 

4410.  But  the  experience  of  the  Royal  University 
Senate  has  been  that  the  representatives  of  very  dif- 
ferent interests  have  worked  together  ? — But  we  came 
willingly  ; it  was  not  imposed  upon  us  against  our 
will.  What  you  say  is  quite  true — perfectly  true. 

4411.  Mr.  Kelleher. — Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
scale  of  fees  in  such  a College  or  University  as  you 
contemplate  ? — The  lower  the  better.  I should  like  to 
have  none  at  all,  if  it  were  possible,  as  in  Freiburg. 
At  present  we  charge  £10  10s.,  and  very  often  students 
say  to  us  that  that  is  too  high  ; and  we  say — “ Very 
well  ; we  do  not  mind  that.”  On  the  contrary,  we  try 
to  help  them. 

4412.  You  believe  in  a University  to  which  a very 
poor  man  might  be  free  to  go  ?— Certainly—  a popular 
University. 

4413.  Would  you  discourage  members  of  other  reli- 
gious bodies  from  coming  to  it  ?— On  the  contrary,  I 
would  welcome  them.  Some  of  our  most  distinguished 
students  have  been  non-Catholics.  The  master  of  one 
of  the  leading  schools  in  England  was  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  and  we  had  the  son  of  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  Freemasons,  Sir  James  Meredith  ; 
he  sent  his  son  and  his  nephew  ; and  we  had  also  the 
son  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  in  fact  members  of  all 
denominations  have  attended  the  College. 

4414.  Supposing  a number  of  non-Catholics  did  go 
to  the  College,  attracted  there  by  the  low  fees,  which 
are  considerably  lower  than  in  Trinity  College,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  prizes,  would  you  if  so  requested  by 
their  authorities  provide  Chapels  for  the  people  of 
different  religious  denominations  ? — No,  because  they 
live  in  a city  where  they  can  have  Chapels  of  their 

4415.  Would  you  provide  Catechetical  lectures  and 

Deans  of  Residence  ?— No.  I do  not  invite  them 

to  come  ; if  they  come  they  come  for  the  teaching. 
We  are  living  in  a large  city  where  all  these  means 
exist. 

4416.  Would  you  have  separate  courses  in  Philo- 
sophy if  they  did  not  desire  to  pursue  the  Thomistic 
system? — No,  inasmuch  as  there  is  another  Univer- 
sity in  the  city  to  which  they  may  go  if  they  like. 


4417.  But  in  that  other  University  the  fees  n,,  v 

too  high  ? — They  have  their  own  choice  ; they  kn<S 
just  what  they  are  getting  with  us  as  they  do  in  Tri 
nity  College.  Trinity  College  does  not  provide  an  al 
temative  course  in  Philosophy.  Trinity  College  my!' 
vides  the  German  or  Kantian  system.  6 F 

4418.  If  a great  number  of  non-Catholic  students 
came  to  the  University,  and  joined  the  University 
Debating  Societies,  would  .the  Theological  students 
from  Maynooth  'be  encouraged  or  discouraged  from 
joining  those  Societies  ?-,Maynooth  is  sixteen  mil« 
away,  and  they  could  not  very  well  join. 

4419.  I refer  to  those  living  in  the  Halls  of  Resi 
dence  ?— Oh,  I should  certainly  encourage  them  • T 
encourage  the  young  Jesuits  who  are  not  yet  ordained 
to  take  part  in  all  the  social  work  of  the  College 

4420.  But  would  you  have  any  objection  to  'dome 
that  if  the  College  contained  a number  of  non-Catho- 
lics  ?— None  whatever.  I should  like  them,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  the  fullest  intercourse  with  their  fel- 
low-students as  <a  preparation  for  their  after-life  in 
the  world. 

4421.  So  that  the  mixing  of  the  students  in  that 
way  is  not  objected  to  ?— Not  in  the  least  by  me. 

4422.  As  to  the  Professors  of  the  University  I 

think  you  suggested  that  you  would  not  impose  upon 
them  a test,  so  that  Professorships  would  he  open  to 
all  comers  from  the  start  ?— Certainly,  but  not  hv 
examination.  J 

4423.  Rut  in  the  examination  the  best  man  wonld 
be  appointed  without  reference  to  his  religion  ?— Yes. 

4424.  Is  it  not  possible,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  young  men  who  are  turned  out  yearly  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  number  of  men  in  Trinity  College 
the  number  of  men  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  that 
the  number  of  candidates  for  these  Professorships  at 
first — the  number  of  candidates  who  were  non-Catho- 
lics— would  be  very  much  larger  than  the  number  who 
were  Catholics  ? — 'Possibly. 

4425.  And  other  things  being  equal,  it  might  be 

that  to  begin  with  the  staff  would  ibe  non-Oatholic  ? 

No.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  Governing  Body  would 
elect  suitable  men  in  that  respect.  It  as  not  always  the 
best  man  in  Academical  attainments  is  the  best  man 
all  round.  I take  it  the  Governing  Body  would  elect 
a man  who  was  competent,  of  course,  but  they  would 
elect  a man  who  was  thought  better  to  teach 
Catholics  rather  than  another  man  who  was  a better 
man  in  other  respects,  and  not  a Catholic. 

4426.  Therefore  really  the  absence  of  tests  wonld 
scarcely  be  a reality— it  would  be  taken  into  account 
what  a man’s  religion  was  ? — The  absence  of  tests 
would  be  a reality  in  this  sense — that  if  there  was  a 
man  in  certain  subjects— especially  an  Irishman— I 
hope  they  would  largely  prefer  Irishmen,  unless,  of 
course,  the  man  was  not  competent— but  if  they  are 
Irishmen,  and  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  in  par- 
ticular subjects  in  which  religion  amd  other  questions 
which  were  debateable  did  not  come  in,  they  would 
prefer  such  a mam  They  could  do  that  without  a 
test,  whereas  if  there  was  a test  they  could  not 
do  it. 

4427.  Chairman. — They  should  take  knowledge, 
skill  in  teaching,  nationality  and  religion,  all  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  ? — Yes  ; fitness  for  an  academic 
post  in  certain  circumstances. 

4428.  You  would  consider  both  nationality  and  re- 
ligion as  well  as  knowledge  ? — Certainly  ; but  neither 
nationality  nor  religion  should  ever  be  such  qualifica- 

enable  an  unfit  man  to  be  appointed. 

4429.  Mr.  Kelleher. — Then,  it  is  clear  that  the 
irrofessorships  would  not  be  open  to  all,  on  equal 
terms,  from  the  start  ?— Yes  ; in  that  sense. 

4430.  And  therefore  that  you  would  not  get  the  best 
111  khe  narrow  sense — I Jo  not  mean  the  men  who 

are  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  religion  and 
nationality,  but  the  men  who  are  best  in  their  own 
narrow  subjects  ?— Yes  ; that  may  be. 

, Biat  your  College,  or  University,  would 

start  with  a certain  stain  on  its  academic  character  ? 

I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a stain  at  all,  be- 
cause I really  think  when  you  are  dealing  with  stu- 
dents  a great  point  to  think  of  all  along  is  that— in 
addition  to  the  mere  powers  of  teaching  of  a Profes- 
®or-“‘ifiere  is  the  importance  of  his  personal  relation 
to  the  students — to  what  extent  he  has  their  confidence, 
to  what  extent  they  would  feel  that  he  take6  a per- 
sonal interest  in  them,  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
likely  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him  for  advice,  and  make 
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him  a friend.  I believe  from  my  own  experience 
that  it  is  not  at  all  necessarily  the  best  teachers  from 
a mere  academic  point  of  view  who  do  most  good  to  the 
students.  Often  and  often  it  has  happened  in  my 
experience  that  I would  take  a mam  /with  a most  bril- 
liant record,  and  with  the  same  power  of  teaching 
as  another  who  was  less  brilliant,  and  the  first  man  I 
would  find  was  not  the  best  man,  'because  he  had  not 
the  influence  which  commended  him  to  the  confi- 
dence, friendship,  and  trust  of  the  students.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I need  not 
tell  you. 

4432.  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  say  that 
such  a 'College  or  6uch  a University  would  be  in 
reality  a denominational  'College  or  a denominational 
University  ? — It  would  be  substantially  a denomina- 
tional College  without  tests.  It  is  quite  true  that  it 
would  be  a denominational  College  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  controlled  by  a denomination,  just  as  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  been  for  a very  long  time  abso- 
lutely a denominational  institution  controlled  by  a de- 
nomination. 

4433.  The  appointments  at  the  beginning  to  the 
Chairs  in  this  University  would  be  appointments 
on  denominational  grounds  ? — Oh,  certainly — that  is 
to  say,  partly  on  denominational  grounds  ; that  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  claim. 

4434.  I shall  now  pass  away  from  that  part  of  the 
subject,  and  go  to  another.  From  what  part  of  Ire- 
land do  you  think  .the  students  would  be  drawn  to  the 
College  or  the  University  ? — If  I may  judge  from  the 
present  experience,  from  every  part  of  Ireland. 

4435.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  people  of  Cork 
are  very  anxious  that  they  should  have  a Univer- 
sity of  their  own  ? — Certainly. 

4436.  I asked  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  whether 
many  students  would  come  from  Munster  to  a 
Catholic  College  if  such  were  formed  in  Dublin ; 
and  his  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
amount  to  very  few  owing  to  the  expense  of  living 
in  Dublin? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
fact,  because  we  have  a considerable  number  at  the 
present  moment — I mean  in  proportion  to  our  own 
numbers — coming  from  the  county  and  city  of  Cork. 

4437.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Queen’s 
College  in  Cork  at  the  present  moment  being  under 
a certain  ecclesiastical  cloud? — Quite  so. 

4438.  And  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  might  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  people? — Yes. 

4439.  And  therefore  those  students  who  now  come 
to  you,  because  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  to 
Cork,  would  in  that  case  remain  at  home  ? — -Prob- 
ably a considerable  proportion  would  remain  at 
home. 

4440.  And  as  to  Catholics  in  Dublin  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, could  you  count  on  all  the  Catholics  in 
Leinster  who  are  desirous  of  University  education — 
could  you  count  on  their  going  to  your  new  College 
or  University  ? — Oh,  no  ; I think  some  of  them  would 
go,  as  their  fathers  did,  to  Trinity  College. 

4441.  But  they  have  gone  to  some  extent  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ? — 
There  was  no  prohibition.  They  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  go — they  have  been  discouraged  from 
going  as  a whole,  but  there  has  been  no  active  pro- 
hibition and  no  interference  of  any  kind. 

4442.  But  it  is  known  that  a certain  kind  of  pres- 
sure is  used  on  Catholics? — I know  a number  of 
fathers,  and  I do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever 
brought  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure.  I know  the 
parents  and  I know  the  children ; they  were  educa- 
ted by  my  body,  and  I do  not  know  of  any  pressure. 
If  asked  for  advice,  they  say,  “ Try  the  Catholic 
institution  in  Dublin  ” ; but  if  the  students  are 
living  with  their  families  at  home,  and  their  fathers 
have  been  to  Trinity  College  themselves,  they,  living 
with  their  families,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  under 
the  disadvantages  which  might  otherwise  result  from 
their  surroundings,  and  therefore  they  have  gone 
where  their  fathers  had  gone  before  them,  and  I 
believe  they  would  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

4443.  In  the  new  circumstances,  do  you  contem- 
plate that  the  prohibition  of  Trinity  College  might 
be  made  more  severe  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Catholic  demands  might  he  satisfied  elsewhere? — I do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  danger  of  that  kind ; I 
think  what  would  be  left  would  be  the  fair  play 
of  forces.  I think  after  a time  they  will  find  they 
get  as  good  a value,  and  now  the  new  College  would 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  country ; 
and  the  country  is  learning  to  govern  itself,  and 
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therefore  the  line  of  advance  no  longer  at  all  rests 
with  Trinity  College.  But  I do  not  anticipate  in 
the  slightest  degree  any  ecclesiastical  pronouncement. 

4444.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  that  if  a 
Catholic  College  were  founded  in  Dublin  the  ecclesi- 
astical position  towards  Trinity  College  would  be 
modified? — I do  not  see  any  reason  more  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

4445.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that 
Trinity  College  would  be  tolerated  ? — Well,  they 
would  always  say,  “You  had  better  not  go  to 
Trinity  College,”  and  I will  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
The  feeling  about  Trinity  College  is  worse  now  than 
it  ever  was,  for  this  reason — because  in  former  days, 
when  people  went  into  Trinity  College,  they  went 
into  a strong  Protestant  atmosphere,  where  there 
was  a strong  Protestant  feeling,  often  openly  ex- 
pressed, and  a Catholic  would  get  his  back  up  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  be  strengthened  in  his  faith 
by  the  opposition  he  encountered — it  was  Protestant 
against  Catholic.  Now,  the  danger  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege is  not  in  the  least  in  the  direction  of  proselytis- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  young  men  be- 
coming sceptical  and  losing  faith  altogether  in 
Christianity — which  we  Catholics  regard  as  a much 
greater  and  more  serious  danger  than  the  other. 
That  is  an  increasing  danger  in  Trinity  College, 
and  it  exists  also,  as  I need  hardly  say  to  this  Com- 
mission, in  the  Universities  of  England  and  else- 
where. 

4446.  It  is  said  that  a certain  number  of  Catholics 
go  to  Trinity  College  because  they  think  they  cannot 
get  a suitable  education  in  the  Royal  University,  for 
example,  and  they  are  permitted,  perhaps,  by  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  go  to  Trinity  College  on 
that  account.  If  a College  were  founded  in  Dublin 
which  claimed  to  give  as  good  a University  educa- 
tion as  the  education  given  in  Trinity  College,  do 
you  think  Catholics  such  as  those  who  now  go  to 
Trinity  College  would  be  prevented  from  going 
there  ? — I do  not  think  the  action  of  the  Bishops 
would  be  intensified  in  the  least ; I think  the 
Bishops,  who  are  sensible  men,  would  say,  “ Let  the 
new  College  make  its  own  reputation  ’ ’ ; and  people 
would  open  their  eyes,  and  would  say,  1 1 We  can 
do  as  well  in  our  own  institution;  why  should  we 
go  to  the  other?” 

4447.  Might  not  the  Bishops  say  that  on  account 
of  this  new  grave  danger  which  exists? — They  know 
at  this  moment,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
they  discourage  it  is  that,  and  that  danger  exists 
also  at  the  English  Universities.  I have  here  a 
pamphlet  written  by  a great  advocate  of  sending 
Catholics  to  the  English  Universities,  and  he  says, 
“Let  this  be  my  last  word — it  is  the  right  sort” 
(those  two  words  are  in  italics)  “ of  boy,  and  no 
other,  whom  Catholic  parents  and  guardians  and 
schoolmasters  must  choose  to  go  on  from  school  to 
University.  That  choice  has  not  always  been  wise 
in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  followed  before  now  by 
disaster  and  downfall.”  .The  writer  is  himself  a 
University  man,  who  is  an  advocate  of  sending 
Catholics  to  "the  English  Universities,  and  who  is 
living  himself  in  one  of  the  English  Universities — 
I refer  to  Sir  D.  0.  Hun  ter -Blair. 

4448.  But  the  policy  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge at  present  is  that,  although  there  is  a danger, 
the  student  is  permitted  to  go  because  his  future 
standing  in  the  country  requires  that  he  should  get 
a University  education? — Certainly. 

4449.  And  it  is  upon  that  ground,  perhaps,  that 
Catholics  at  present  are  permitted  to  go  to  Trinity 
College  ? — Certainly. 

4450.  But  if  there  is  established  a College  or  Uni- 
versity which  would  be  considered  to  be  giving  a 
a genuine  University  education,  can  yon  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  Trinity  College  might  be  likely  then 
to  be  permanently  prohibited  to  Catholics? — I do  not 
think  so.  The  Bishops  as  a body  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  take  that  view,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  would  say,  “Let  things  alone;  we  have  new 
a properly  managed  University  to  which  qur  rr»en 
are  coming,  and  by  degrees  the  people  vill  open 
their  eyes  and  see  that  they  are,  with  all  the  proper 
surroundings  of  University  life,  getting  their  educa- 
tion in  a Catholic  College.”  They  would  let  it 
alone,  and  I myself  would  certainly  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  make  any  new  prohibition. 

4451.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  probability  that 
the  condition  which  I have  suggested  would  arise? — 
I do  not  think  that  there  is. 


London. 
Nov.  1^1906. 

Rev.  Win. 
Delany,  8.J., 

LL.D. 
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Londoh. 
Nov.  12,  1906. 

Rev.  Wm. 
Delany,  s.J., 
1L.D. 


4452.  I have  now  to  pass  on,  and  deal  with  the 
College  of  Science.  You  referred  to  the  College  of 
Science,  and  I think  you  stated  that  your  Professors 
do  not  consider  the  College  of  Science  as  of  Univer- 
sity rank  ? — Ought  not  to  be,  as  I understood  them  ; 
and  when  they  spoke  to  me  they  told  me  Trinity  Col- 
lege men  also  shared  that  view. 

4453.  That  is  not  the  point  of  view  at  all,  but 
you  suggest  it  is  not  of  University  rank  ? — The  teach- 
ing is  not  I speak  now  purely  on  the  verdict  given 
by  really  brilliant  men  like  McClelland  and  others 
who  have  not  really  got  Irish  training — men  who  have 
gone  to  English  Universities  and  got  degrees  there. 

4454.  You  suggested  that  either  the  buildings  or  the 
work  might  be  taken  over  by  the  new  University 
which  is  contemplated  ? — What  I should  suggest  rather 
would  be  this — that  there  is  a very  large  expenditure 
contemplated,  and  if  there  was  a friendly  communi- 
cation made,  such  as  this : “ Now  we  are  going  to 
establish  a College  for  Catholics  in  Dublin ; Trinity 
College  also  should  have  something  more  ; let  us  try  to 
establish  these  two  on  a thoroughly  good  basis,  not 
spending  the  money  on  mere  buildings  and  ornamenta- 
tion, but  on  things  of  really  practical  work,  and  then 
if  there  is  anything  over”  (as  I think  there  would  be 
out  of  £800,000),  “ let  us  take  over  those  departments 
which  do  not  belong  to  University  training  so-called, 
and  let  us  have  the  College  of  Science” — if  that  were 
done  then  we  could  have  the  University  going  on  and 
students  going  out  into  the  country  with  true  educa- 
tional equipment,  technical  education  of  a highei 
average.  I do  not  believe  that  you  would  very  much 
improve  technical  education  by  having  the  sort  of 
technical  education  which  is  given  in  the  College  of 
Science. 

4455.  I was  thinking  of  another  point.  You  said 
that  the  kind  of  teaching  given  in  the  College  of 
Science  might  be  very  valuable,  though  not  Univer- 
sity teaching? — The  kind  of  subjects  they  teach  are 
valuable,  but  of  the  actual  teaching  at  the  present 
moment  I cannot  say  very  much ; therefore,  I will 
say  nothing  about  it  at  the  present  moment.  They 
have  comparatively  very  few  students,  and  they  are 
not  turning  out  enough  to  encourage  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  as  £800,000,  which  would  go  a long 
way  towards  settling  the  University  question. 

4456.  But  it  gives  high  technical  education,  does  it 
not,  in  trades  and  things  of  that  sort? — I would  be 
going  out  of  my  line  if  I ventured  to  give  you  any- 
thing like  a bold  answer  to  that  question. 

4457.  I probably  misunderstood  your  point,  so  I 
will  pass  away  from  that? — What  I laid  down  was 
this — that  my  own  Professors — and  others  agreed  with 
them — are  of  opinion  that  the  training  given  in  the 
College  of  Science  was  not  University  training ; a 
University  deals  with  principles,  and  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  a University  to  train  the  teacher,  and 
of  the  College  of  Science  to  train  technical  men. 


4458.  But  the  point  I wish  to  bring  out  is  with 
reference  to  the  institution  of  a third  set  of  appara 
tus?— Quite  right.  There  are  a number  of  most 
valuable  things,  such  as  brewing  and  things  of  that 
kind  ; certainly  a number  of  those  things  would  be 
most  valuable,  and  I should  very  much  like  to  <a» 
those  well  developed. 

4459.  May  I suggest  that  you  think  that  these  are 
not  properly  the  work  of  a University,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  they  represent  work  which  must  be 
done  somewhere  ? — Certainly,  and  the  University  will 
have  to  do  these  things  if  they  are  not  done  some- 
where else. 

4460.  They  may  as  well  be  done  in  the  College  of 
Science? — I agree. 

4461.  The  new  University  could  not  possibly  make 
use  of  the  present  College  of  Science — may  I assume 
that  1 — I think  so.* 

4462.  And  so  you  would  have  the  triple  plant?— Not 
necessarily  all  covering  the  same  ground. 

4463.  But  you  would  have  a triple  plant  ? — I should 
say  a double  plant,  except  in  these  purely  technical 
subjects ; I would  have  a double  plant,  and  then 
both  Universities  open  to  non-University  students 
in  the  department  which  suited  them. 

4464.  Very  well ; I pass  away  from  that.  You 
suggested  that  loss  of  faith  had  occurred  in  the 
College  of  Science? — Quite  recently  a student  came 
and  told  me  that ; of  course  I do  not  say  in  any  way 
that  that  is  a general  thing  at  all. 

4465.  But  you  use  that  as  an  argument  against  the 
College  of  Science.  I have  been  at  the  College  of 
Science,  as  you  know,  and  I would  ask  you,  does 
that  kind  of  thing  not  occur  everywhere,  and  under 
all  circumstances? — Oh,  certainly,  to  some  extent. 

4466.  Chairman. — There  is  just  one  more  question 
which  I should  like  to  ask  you.  Your  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  scheme,  which  we  know  as  Lord 
Dunraven’s  scheme,  a scheme  for  a federal  Univer- 
sity, involving  four  Colleges,  and  you  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  with  regard  to  it.  I should  like  to 
know  whether  you  think  the  Catholic  Episcopacy  would 
agree  with  you  in  that  opinion? — I think  so.  In 
condemnation  of  it,  Dr.  Healy  said  he  spoke  the 
view  of  the  whole  Episcopacy,  with  one  doubtful  ex- 
ception ; and,  as  I understand,  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  advocated,  and  I think  still 
advocates,  the  scheme  of  a College  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  I have  never  known  him  to  advocate  or 
support  the  four-College  scheme. 

4467.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  you  expressed  ex- 
presses also  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  ? — The  laity  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
consulted ; but,  as  far  as  I know,  the  laity  largely, 
taking  the  whole  laity  of  Ireland,  very  much  prefer 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Trinity  College. 


After  a short  adjournment, 


4468.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — On  looking  over  the 
precis  ol  your  evidence,  I see  there  are  some  matters 
to  which  your  attention  has  not  been  directed — prin- 
cipally paragraphs  2 and  3.  In  paragraph  2 you 
refer  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  students  who  won  distinctions  in  the 
examinations  of  1906? — Yes. 

4469.  Now  I would  be  glad  to  have,  if  you  could  give 
it  to  me,  the  number  of  the  Catholic  students,  for  this 
purpose — I want  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  I can 
the  probable  number  of  students  who  would  be 
in  the  contemplated  College  ?— Well,  I have  brought, 
in  order  to  leave  with  the  Commission,  some 
tables,  one  of  which  shows  in  the  first  place 
the  growth  of  the  Royal  University  as  a whole, 
then  afterwards  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  Royal  University.  The  growth  of  the 
Royal  University  as  a whole  is  shown  between  1895 
and  1900,  and  from  1905  to  1906.  In  1895  the  total 
who  entered  were  2,600  ; in  1906,  the  total  who  entered 
were  3,733.  The  number  who  passed  in  1895  was 
1,647 ; the  number  who  passed  some  examination  in 
the  Royal  University  in  1906  was  2,393,  showing  a 
steady  growth  between  1895  and  1906 ; and  that  is 
very,  very  much  more  rapid  in  the  last  five  years.  In 
the  year  the  Royal  Commission  sat  the  number  of 
entries  was  2,681,  and  that  has  now  increased  to 
3.733  in  th.c  past  year ; while  the  number  of  students 
who  passed  in  the  same  time  has  increased  from 
1,779  to  2,293 — that  is  to  say,  considerably  more  than 

* See  further  Statement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Delan; 


twice  as  many  as  are  altogether  on  the  list  of  Trinity 
College.  The  tables  show  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions. There  are  three  examinations  in  the  year — an 
examination  in  May,  which  is  chiefly  a medical  ex- 
amination ; an  examination  in  July,  which  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  lower  classes ; and  an  examination  in 
October,  in  the  higher  classes. 

4470.  Is  it  possible  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  the  students  in  the  Royal  University  who 
are  Catholic  ?— What  I have  done  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Commission  was  to  go  over  the  returns.  Here 
are  the  official  returns  for  1906 — the  official  lists  of  all 
the  Arts  examinations,  and  of  some  of  the  others.  I 
am  concerned  chiefly  in  these  tables  with  the  Arts  ex- 
aminations. What  I have  done  is  this : I have  gone 
over  the  lists,  marking  off  the  students  who  come  from 
known  Catholic  institutions  on  one  side,  and  those 
who  have  come  from  elsewhere  on  the  other  side.  That, 
of  course,  will  not  include  all  the  Catholics.  In  the 
Catholic  institutions  there  are  hardly  ever,  except  in 
my  own  College,  any  Protestants — I mean  in  the 
schools  and  seminaries  throughout  the  country,  whilst 
in  the  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  Catholics  to  balance  their  growth. 
I took  the  July  examinations — the  examinations  in 
Matriculation,  First  Arts,  and  Second  Arts — and  we 
see  the  growth  in  that  respect.  In  the  year  1890 
there  passed  966  students  in  the  three  examinations. 

4471.  From  Catholic  institutions? — No;  altogether. 
There  passed,  in  1906,  1,448,  showing  a very  large 
received  subsequently,  printed  at  page  407. 
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increase,  and  the  increase  that  has  taken  place 
is  mainly  within  the  last  five  years — that  is  to 
say,  since  1900.  In  the  year  1900  there  were  only 
1,093,  which  was  very  little  of  an  increase;  but  be- 
tween 1900  and  1906  the  number  has  gone  up  to  1,448. 
Now  for  the  division  of  them,  according  to  religion. 
Whereas  in  1900,  of  558,  for  instance,  who  passed 
in  Matriculation,  191  came  from  non-Catholic  Col- 
leges ; 293  from  Catholic  Colleges ; in  July,  1906, 
the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 187  from  non-Catholic, 
and  461  from  Catholic  institutions — that  is,  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  as  many.  And  taking  the 
whole  three  classes  together,  of  1,448  who  passed,  374 
came  from  non-Catholic  institutions,  and  865  from 
Catholic  institutions. 

4472.  What  year  was  that? — This  year;  that  is  to 
say,  considerably  more  than  twice  as  many  came  from 
Catholic  as  from  non-Catholic  institutions,  and  that  is 
understating,  as  I pointed  out,  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics. And  the  same  proportion,  which  holds  as  regards 
the  numbers,  is  still  more  intensified  if  we  regard  the 
distinctions.  The  figures  can  be  had. 

4473.  Dr.  Jackson. — Would  you  mind  telling  us 

what  the  examination  is  which  you  are  speak- 
ing of  ? — I am  taking  the  examinations  for  the 
Matriculation,  First  Arts,  and  Second  Arts 
each  year  for  a certain  number  of  years.  They 
are  the  first  examinations  the  students  pass  when 
they  come  in,  and  what  I think  worth  notice  is  the 
very  large  proportion  who  go  on  beyond  the  First 
Arts  course.  People  say  sometimes,  “ After  all, 
Matriculation  is  not  a University  examination  at  all ; 
it  is  merely  an  ending-school  examination.”  How 
did  they  go  on  afterwards  ? I see,  for  in- 

stance, in  the  First  Arts,  in  1905,  507  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  The  follow- 
ing year  421  presented  themselves  for  Second  Arts; 
that  is  to  say,  a considerably  larger  number  than 
passed  at  the  mere  July  examination  in  the  First 
Arts  came  up  for  Second  Arts,  showing  that  although 
there  are  large  rejections — the  ordinary  rejections 
amount  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  examinations — the  bulk 
of  those  who  passed  present  themselves  again.  I have 
here  also  a table  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
honours  and  prizes,  and  you  can  see  how  the  balance 
gradually  changed.  In  1890,  at  Matriculation,  the 
non-Catholics  obtain  166  prizes,  and  the  Catholics,  74. 
In  the  First  Arts  non-Catholics  obtain  78,  and  Catho- 
lics 37.  In  the  Second  Arts,  the  non-Catholics  obtain 
60,  and  the  Catholics  27.  That  is  in  1890,  and  it  is 
slightly  changed,  but  not  much,  in  1895.  In  1900 
the  balance  is  changed  somewhat — 69  non-Catholics, 
and  97  Catholics  ; 69  non-Catholics,  and  58  Catholics  ; 
49  non-Catholics,  and  46  Catholics,  respectively.  But 
when  we  come  to  1906,  we  find  in  the  First  Arts,  non- 
Catholics  27,  Catholics  102 ; in  Second  Arts,  non- 
Catholics  31,  Catholics,  93  ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  passes  is  more  than  preserved  as  regards  the 
honours.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  this : that  a very 
large  number  of  boys  who  would  not  formerly  have 
gone  into  a University  are  helped  now  by  the  prizes  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  and  by  such  scholarships  as  are 
to  be  obtained.  Recently  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  gave 
scholarships  for  boys  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  boys  have  come  to  my  College  who 
could  not  possibly  have  hoped  otherwise  to  get  a Uni- 
versity training.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these 
students  have  come  from  private  study,  because  that 
is  an  important  element ; and  I find  that  the 
percentage  taught  in  institutions  varies  from  80 
to  85  per  cent. — leaving  about  an  average  of  15  per 
cent,  who  come  up  on  private  study  or  private  educa- 
tion, and  I need  not  say  that  in  Trinity  College  there 
is  a considerable  average  of  students  who  receive  no 
Collegiate  education. 

Then  I have  another  table,  which  bears  on  one 
point  of  my  argument,  and  that  is  on  the 
Catholic  claim.  The  Catholics  claim,  that  for 
students  who  have  shown  themselves  fit  intel- 
lectually for  higher  education,  that  higher  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  provided ; and  the  Intermediate 
results  year  by  year  show  a very  large  proportion  of 
Catholic  students  in  Ireland  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  for  higher  education,  if  it  is  placed  within 
their  means,  both  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions and  as  regards  also  the  question  of  cheapness. 
I have  here  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  six  years’ 
Intermediate  prize  lists  up  to  1906.  The  Intermediate 
scheme  was  modified  in  recent  years — modified,  I 


think,  justly,  although  I dislike  many  of  its  technical  T . 
rules,  which  seem  to  be  foolish,  but  modified  in  the  ^ONDOii- 
sense  of  specialisation — that  is  to  say,  in  giving  of  ,Voc.  12, 1906. 

prizes,  not  alone  on  mathematical  and  classical  lines,  

but  opening  up  its  very  best  prizes  on  literary  and  Kev.Wm. 
scientific  lines,  so  that  there  are  four  groups— the  Delanyi  s.j.. 
Classical  group,  the  Mathematical  group,  the  Literary 
group,  and  the  Scientific  group.  I prepared  then 
here  a table  showing  how  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  have 
been  awarded  in  all  those  groups  as  between  Catholic 
schools  and  non-Catholic  schools — that  is,  not  taking 
individuals,  but  taking  schools  known  to  be  Catholic 
and  schools  known  to  be  non-Catholic.  And  they 
work  out  in  tills  way — that  in  the  three  groups  and  in 
the  three  grades,  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior — in  the 
Classical  group  the  Catholics  win  30  exhibitions  to  18, 
and  29  prizes  to  7.  In  the  Mathematical  group,  where 
they  fall  short,  for  reasons  which  I will  explain  after- 
wards in  a moment,  they  only  obtain  20  exhibitions 
to  23,  and  19  prizes  to  20.  I shall  come  back  after- 
wards to  that  in  order  to  explain  how  that  comes 
about,  as  compared  to  the  others.  In  the  Literary 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  they  win  87  exhibitions  to  8, 
and  of  prizes  81  to  6.  In  the  Scientific  group  they  win 
71  to  22  exhibitions,  and  44  prizes  to  27.  So  that  on 
the  total  they  win  208  exhibitions  to  71,  and  173  prizes 
to  60 — or,  grouping  them  together,  they  win  381,  gross 
total,  to  131 ; that  is  close  on  three  to  one.  The  Inter- 
mediate Board  alsi  give  prizes  in  Composition,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Irish,  German,  and 
they  work  out  in  this  way: — In  the  Senior  Grade, 

Catholic  schools,  20  to  7 ; in  the  Middle  Grade,  25 
to  3 ; in  the  Junior  Grade,  46  to  12 — or  a gross  total 
of  91  to  22 ; which  is  practically  more  or  less  the 
proportion  of  the  population.  I base  on  that  the 
argument  which  I advanced — that  they  are  entitled, 
therefore,  having  shown  this  preparatory  qualifica- 
tion, to  have  higher  education  suitable  to  them,  both 
'as  regards  their  economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
also  as  regards  their  religion. 

4474.  You  said  that  you  would  make  some  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  deficiency  in  Mathematics? — 

Yes — thank  you  very  much  for  that  suggestion.  I am 
afraid  there  are  many  things  which  I may  have  over- 
looked, as  I had  not  time,  unfortunately,  to  write 
them  down.  We  are  getting  a little  better  in  Mathe- 
matics, but  the  reason  why  we  are  behind — -and  we 
were  hopelessly  behind  some  few  years  ago — is  this : 
in  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  no  special  reason  why 
the  Catholic  priests,  who  are  mainly  the  teachers  in 
our  seminaries  and  secondary  schools,  should  devote 
themselves  to  any  advanced  study  of  Mathematics. 

Some  of  them  hardly  go  in  for  Mathematics  at  all — 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  their  professional 
education  as  clergymen.  They  are  educated  in 
Classics ; many  of  them  go  abroad,  and  learn  modern 
languages,  and  in  Classics  and  modern  languages  they 
hold  their  own,  and  have  done  so  from  the  beginning. 

In  Mathematics,  on  the  contrary,  Protestant  schools 
are  well  provided  for.  Trinity  College  offers  Mathe- 
matical Scholarships  and  Fellowships  to  be  competed 
for — the  prizes  are  for  a lifetime.  A Fellowship  is  a 
prize  for  a lifetime — a man  has  a dignified  position, 
and  is  well  off,  and  therefore  the  clever  men  in  Ire- 
land see  before  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  that 
position  by  winning  a Mathematical  Fellowship. 

There  is  a Fellowship  given  every  year,  and  they 
go  alternately,  I think,  on  Mathematical  subjects. 

For  one  man  who  wins  it  there  are  six  or  seven  who 
hope  to  win  it,  and  who  therefore  go  into  Trinity 
College,  and  win  Sizarships  or  Scholarships  in 
Mathematics,  and  finally  compete  for,  and  some 
win,  that  great  distinction — a Fellowship  in 
Mathematics.  And  those  who  are  disappointed 
either  remain  in  Trinity  College  as  grinders  or 
tutors,  or  go  out  to  Protestant  schools,  where  they 
teach,  and  the  teaching  of  those  distinguished 
men — candidates  for  scholarships,  sizarships,  and 
Fellowships — naturally  very  much  outweighs  the 
teaching  in  the  other  seminaries.  Therefore  one  of 
the  things  we  want  higher  education  for  is  to  have  the 
means  of  getting  men  of  great  ability  in  the  various 
branches  to  take  up  these  branches,  and  then  you  will 
have  not  only  the  teacher  in  the  University,  but  also 
a great  number  of  men  qualified  to  be  teachers,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  not  got  them  now.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  hardly 
a Catholic  won  a gold  medal;  now  they  are  being 
provided  with  better  teachers,  partly  from  University 
College ; year  by  year  we  are  turning  out  some  men, 
so  that  we  are  stealing  up,  but  we  are  still  behind. 

4475.  Would  you  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
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probable  number  of  students  there  would  be  in  a new 
College,  provided  one  were  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  clergy? — I think 
we  would  start  with  between  700  and  800.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  between  200  and  250,  and  it 
is  simply  because  I have  not  room  that  we  have  not 
more.  I do  not  increase  the  number,  because  I can- 
not accommodate  more ; but  out  of  my  poverty  I am 
going  to  try  and  build  some  temporary  structure  if  I 
can.  The  Medical  School  has  about  400,  and  we  would 
have  the  two  together,  of  course,  because  the  Medical 
College  would  be  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Catholic 
College. 

4476.  What  is  the  gross  number  there? — I should 
say  about  400 — perhaps  Dr.  Coffey  could  assist  me 
there  ? 

4477.  Dr.  Coffey. — Not  quite  so  much — about  350, 
taking  seventy  as  the  average  of  entries  each  year? 
—350,  yes. 

4478.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — How  many  in  Univer- 
sity College? — About  250.  We  start,  therefore,  with 
about  600,  and  then,  if  we  were  to  offer  the  prizes 
which  an  endowment  would  enable  us  to  offer,  it  would 
give  us  a very  large  increase.  For  instance,  this  year 
twenty  very  brilliant  students  came  to  me  because  of 
the  temporary  scholarships  founded  a year  ago,  and 
if  we  had  a provision  for  scholarships  on  a larger 
basis — such  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have — we  would 
have  three  times  that  number  coming  in  each  year. 

4479.  Is  that  number  exclusive  of  the  students 
coming  from  Mjaynooth  ? — Oh,  yes  ; at  present  there 
are  no  students  coming  from  Maynooth. 

4480.  I am  asking  you  for  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable number  in  the  future  College? — Oh,  yes;  that 
is  quite  exclusive  of  the  Maynooth  students. 

4481.  You  would  commence  then,  you  think,  with 
600  from  your  own  College? — Certainly.  May  I say 
a word  also  which  that  brings  in,  which  I had  for- 
gotten— that  is,  that  we  are  under  a grave  grievance, 
which  we  and  our  students  feel  very  seriously — 
namely,  that  our  students,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tinguished they  are,  if  they  want  to  study  for  Law 
are  obliged  to  go  and  take  courses  at  Trinity  College. 
That,  we  hold,  is  unworthy  of  any  University ; and 
we  sent  in  a unanimous  vote  to  the  Government  from 
the  Senate  that  we  did  not  consider  it  consonant  with 
•our  dignity  to  be  obliged  to  follow  courses  of  Law  in 
another  University,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  pro- 
vide lectureships  of  our  own  out  of  our  own  funds. 
We  sent  a representation  to  that  effect,  and  it  was 
put  into  the  waste-paper  basket  in  the  Castle. 

4482.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Why  have  two  Law 
Schools  in  Dublin  ? — Let  it  be  a Law  School  attached 
to  no  University,  and  we  have  no  objection  at  all,  if 
all  the  law  teaching  is  done  at  King’s  Inns.  We  have 
no  objection  to  that,  but  why  we  should  go  from  one 
University,  which  is  supposed  to  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  any  University,  to  another  University  is  what 
we  have  a strong  objection  to.  But  we  should  have 
no  objection  if  the  benchers  of  King’s  Inns  had  the 
whole  thing  in  their  own  hands. 

4483.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I want  to  proceed  with 
the  calculation  of  the  probable  number  of  students. 
There  would  probably  be  some  students  from  May- 
nooth— what  number  would  you  put  them  at  to  be 
added  to  your  600  ? — Do  you  mean  how  many  students 
in  Maynooth  following  the  course  provided  would 
come  up  to  Dublin  ? 

4434.  How  many  students  would  there  be  say  this 
time  ten  years  from  Maynooth  in  the  new  College  if 
it  were  established? — In  Dublin? 

4485.  In  Dublin? — That  I could  not  state. 

4486.  How  many  entered  the  Royal  University  this 
year  from  Maynooth  ? — About  seventy  every  year  will 
graduate  from  Maynooth. 

4487.  That  will  represent  an  average  of  more  than 

200  in  the  College  at  the  same  time? — An  averaee  of 
close  on  250.  8 

4488.  Now  of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
a number  of  teachers  of  secondary  and  primary 
schools  in  Ireland  who  teach  without  having  any 
University  qualification  and  without,  their  capacity  to 
teach  having  been  tested  in  any  way? — Yes. 

4489.  I suppose  you  do  not  consider  that  desirable  ? 
— No,  I consider  that  is  one  of  the  great  wants  we 
have. 

4490.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of 
those  teachers  would  in  time  resort  to  the  University, 
and  seek  a University  degree  ?— Oh,  yes  ; as  a matter 
of  fact  it  happens  now ; we  have  members  of  several 
religious  bodies  going  through  the  course  regularly  at 
the  present  moment. 


4491.  Taking  that  into  consideration,  what  figure 
would  you  be  inclined  to  add  to  that  which  you  have 
mentioned  as  the  probable  number  of  students  in  the 
new  University?—!  think  if  the  new  University  were 
properly  endowed,  and  with  proper  buildings,  the 
numbers  would  amount,  in  ten  years,  to  at  least  1 000 
students  on  the  rolls  of  the  University. 

4492.  That  is  all  I have  to  ask  you  in  reference  to 
that ; is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  this  second 
head  of  your  pricis  before  I come  to  number  3?— In 
my  first  statement  I think  I dealt  with  the  nature  of 
the  grievance— the  grievance  of  the  Catholic  students 
competing  in  public  examinations,  and  seeing  the 
competitors  whom  they  have  beaten  promoted  to 
nearly  all  the  public  offices. 

4493.  I see  in  number  3 you  propose  “ to  deal  with 
some  of  the  objections  advanced  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a University  College”  (I  have  left  out  the 
words  “or  Universities")  controlled  by  Catholics  in 
the  same  degree  that  Trinity  College  and  Belfast 
Queen’s  College  are  controlled  by  Protestants:  (a.) 
Episcopal  domination  and  undue  clerical  control  • 
(5.)  increase  of  sectarian  spirit;  (c.)  limitation  of 
thought  and  narrowness  of  teaching.”  I should  be 
glad  to  have  your  views  under  these  heads? — “ Episco- 
palian domination  and  undue  clerical  control.”  I 
see  in  the  papers  that  this  objection  is  insisted  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  I will  first  give  you 
the  fact  that  the  buildings  in  which  I am  teaching 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Bishops.  I am  merely  a 
tenant  at  will.  In  those  twenty-three  years  they 
never  once  have  made  a suggestion,  they  have  never 
once  offered  a criticism  of  our  mode  of  teaching,  or 
any  criticism  on  our  administration.  They  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  the  College  was  open  to 
students  of  all  denominations ; they  knew  from  the 
beginning,  expressly  in  my  own  words,  that  I would 
have  Professors  selected  by  myself,  and  would 
have  no  test  for  them,  that  I would  take  where- 
ever  I could  tho  best  teacher  I could  get,  of 
course  with  due  consideration  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  my  students,  but  from  the  'beginning  I have  had 
non-Catholics.  Then,  in  every  way  that  the  Bishops 
could  do  it,  they  have  clearly  expressed, 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  their 
readiness — and,  more  than  that,  their  desire— 
to  have  a Governing  Body  on  which  there  would 
be  a very  small  number  of  clerics  indeed.  They  are 
quite  ready  to  accept,  in  a body  of  twenty-four,  two 
priests  and  two  bishops,  and  all  the  rest  laymen.  It 
has  been  most  emphatically  stated  again  and  again  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  that  there  was  to  be  no 
clerical  control ; they  accepted  the  position  which  I 
took  upon  myself  to  lay  down  for  myself,  and  that  is 
that  all  the  posts  should  be  given  to  the  best  men, 
whether  laymen  or  priests.  There  is  no  post  reserved 
for  a priest — no  post  whatever.  All  the  posts  should 
be  given  as  between  laymen  and  priests — the  Professor- 
ships and  other  posts — so  that  a foundation  for  that 
charge,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  does  not  exist. 
Speaking  from  long  experience,  and  having  been  in 
close  relation,  necessarily,  with  the  Bishops,  I say 
that  from  the  beginning  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  interference,  and  the  Robertson  Commission 
has  official  information  on  this  point  of  very  great 
value,  because  there  is  a University  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  Bishops — absolutely  and  entirely  deno- 
minational and  Catholic — the  University  of  Louvain ; 
f nd  there  the  bishops  have  not  interfered  ; they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  domestic  treatment  of  the  College  ; 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governing  body.  Our 
College  is  supposed  to  be  the  opposite  of  that— seeing 
that  I am  a Jesuit,  and  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  teaching  are  Jesuits,  we  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  extreme  form  of  that  hateful  tiling  called 
Ultramontanism,  and  I never  once  heard  a whisper 
that  anyone  said  an  unkind  thing  or  an  unkind  word 
to  anyone  of  a different  denomination,  though  in  our 
debating  societies,  classes,  everywhere — we  have  an 
average  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  not  once  a 
whisper  has  ever  come  to  me  from  any  Protestant 
student  that  so  and  so  joked  or  said  an  unkind  word 
to  him.  I do  not  see  the  slightest  chance,  therefore, 
for  things  so  to  improve  that  we  shall  not  have,  as 
we  have  now,  a grievance  which  makes  people  in  their 
speeches  and  debates  outside,  and  in  writing  to  the 
Press,  say  bitter  things  because  they  feel  bitterly  on 
account  of  the  grievance.  I think  that  once  we  have 
equality  of  conditions  and  fair  play,  we  should  have, 
on  the  contrary,  very  friendly  feelings  all  round. 
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\.nd  now  for  the  subject  of  “ limitation  of  thought”  sity  control.  If  we  had,  as  I should  much  desire,  lasaoa. 

and  narrowness  of  teaching.  In  the  twenty-three  separate  Universities  I should  make  no  objection—  — 

years  that  I have  been  head  of  the  College  I never  and  in  some  respects  I should  like— to  see  established  Nov.  12,1908. 

once  gave  an  instruction  to  any  man  about  his  teach-  a University  Board.  I should  like  to  see  a Univer-  r 

• I never  once  found  fault  with  any  man  about  his 


teaching;  I never  once  heard  a complaint  about  any 
man’s  teaching — not  once.  No  directions  do  I give  to 
them,  and  1 may  refer  to  my  evidence  before  the  Robert- 
son Commission  as  to  our  teaching  in  the  subject  that 
would  be  supposed  to  be  most  strictly  watched — 
Philosophy.  In  the  subject  of  Philosophy  our  stu- 
dents are  taught  first,  of  course,  our  own  system,  the 
Catholic  Philosophy.  „ , 

4494.  That  is  according  to  St.  Thomas  ?— According 
to  St.  Thomas,  yes  ; but  not  necessarily  limited  to  St. 
Thomas ; inasmuch  as  there  have  been  other  great 
Catholic  philosophers  besides  St.  Thomas — but  the 
teaching  may  be  described  as  on  the  lines  of  St. 
Thomas.  But  in  order  that  the  students  may  be 


sity,  and  I should  like  to  see  the  permanent  establish- 

ment  of  such  an  institution.  iJeiany.  s.j.. 

4498.  You  would  keep  the  University  in  a tutelage  L 

state? — Not  precisely.  I see  no  objection  to  do  for 
Universities  what  you  propose  to  do  for  University 
Colleges  which  had  autonomy.  It  was  proposed,  I 
think,  that  the  Colleges  which  had  autonomy  granted 
for  a certain  definite  purpose  should  have  a regulating 
Senate  above  them,  which  would  see  that  their  stand- 
ards were  properly  kept,  which  would  appoint  an 
examiner  to  take  part  in  all  examinations,  to  see  that 
they  were  being  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard.  That 
was  regarded,  and  is  regarded  by  any  reasonable  per- 
son, as  not  unduly  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of 
the  College.  So  long  as  that  body  could  not  itself  pre- 


truly  instructed  in  Philosophy,  we  think  it  necessary  scribe  the  course,  could  not  interfere  with  the  subjects, 
that  those  who  take  up  that  study  should  know  the  or  the  manner  of  teaching  of  the  course,  but  merely 
whole  history  of  Philosophy,  and  also  the  various  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects,  such  as,  for  in- 
schools of  Philosophy,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  stance,  11  It  does  not  come  up  sufficiently  high ; you 
the  very  deadly  danger  of  becoming  sceptics.  It  is  not  will  have  to  raise  the  standard  ” — then  I say  that  a 
the  danger  of  proselytisation  at  all  that  is  the  danger  body  of  that  kind  serves  a useful  purpose.  Transfer 
to-day ; the  danger  to-day  is  that  of  abandoning  the  that,  which  is  still  consistent  with  the  largest 
Christian  faith  altogether,  and  of  even  denying  alto-  autonomy,  to  the  Universities.  That  is  all  I meant, 
getlier  the  existence  of  truth.  In  order  to  show  them  that  there  might  be  a University  Board,  representing 
the  danger  of  those  false  systems,  and  to  give  the  the  Universities;  elected  by  the  Universities  them- 
training  enabling  them  to  see  the  want  of  logic  and  selves,  with  one  or  two  University  men  from  outside 
the  fallacy  underlying  them,  we  first  give  them  a appointed  by  the  Crown.  Before  that  Board  would  go 
solid  logical  training  in  Catholic  Scholastic  Philo-  the  programme  of  each  individual  University  to  be 
sophy,  and  then  set  before  them  for  refutation  the  examined  merely  in  the  point,  whether  it  came  up  to 

fallacies  of  these  sceptical  schemes  of  Philosophy  out  a proper  University  standard.  The  Scotch  Univer- 

of  the  books  of  the  authors  themselves— not  out  of  sities,  I believe,  have  adopted  a common  matriculation 

compendiums  prepared  to  suit  our  own  views.  And  standard,  regulated  by  such  a Board.  At  the  same 

more  than  that,  where  they  can  do  it,  we  have  sent  time,  even  that  I would  only  propose  for  a limited 

some  of  them  abroad.  This  very  year  one  of  our  period — say,  at  most,  ten  years — when  the  institutions 
men  who  obtained  a studentship  of  the  Royal  Uni-  had  satisfied  the  world  that  they  were  really  doing 


versity  went  abroad  for  two  years  to  study  in  the 
German  Universities  for  a Junior  Fellowship,  and  the 
Bishops  have  sent  some  of  their  best  students  to  the 
German  Universities  to  study  the  German  philosophy 
in  order  to  train  their  men  to  meet,  on  their  own 
ground,  infidel,  socialistic,  and  other  dangerous 
philosophies.  So  that  we  have  had  no  limitation  at 
all  in  the  teaching.  One  subject  is  often  spoken  of — 
Biology.  The  only  Fellowships  ever  given  in  Biology 
we  won  at  University  College.  We  are  in  competition 


good  work — the  same  kind  of  institution,  the  very 
same  sort  of  powers  that  are  supposed  to  co-exist  with 
autonomy  of  Colleges  in  one  University,  to  do  that  for 
the  two  or  three  different  Universities  in  the  country. 

4499.  May  I ask  you  to  eliminate  the  word  Univer- 
sity and  University  College,  and  talk  about  a teach- 
ing institution.  Assume  that  there  are  four  teaching 
institutions  in  Ireland,  teaching  academically,  that  is 
giving  instruction  of  a University  type  ; you  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  provision  being  made  by 


with  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  where,  I presume,  there  is  which  another  body  would  ascertain  whether  their 


no  limitation  of  teaching  and  our  students  were  suffi- 
ciently widely  taught  to  win  these  chief  prizes.  There 
is  one  thing  we  should  not  tolerate.  We  should  not 
tolerate  the  teaching  of  Haeckel  in  biology,  but  we 
should  not  tolerate  it  merely  on  the  ground  of  its 


standards  from  time  to  time  were  equal  to  the 
standard  which  the  State  considered  right? — I see  no 
objection  to  that. 

4500.  May  I ask  you  for  a moment  to  try  and  dis- 
tinguish in  your  own  mind  between  the  University  of 


being  against  the  Christian  faith,  but  because  we  hold  Dublin  and  Trinity  College.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
it  to  be  absolutely  and  totally  unscientific,  and  on  constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  con- 
the  ground  that  such  training  would  be  bad  for  the  stitution  of  Trinity  College? — Yes. 
man — not  merely  because  it  would  undermine  his  4501.  You  understand  that  they  are  separate  enti- 
faith,  but  because  it  would  give  him  a looseness  of  ties? — No,  I am  afraid  I do  not  understand  that.  I 
reaso  sing  which  would  injure  his  intellectual  capacity  have  given  a great  deal  of  study  to  the  question,  and 
in  other  respects.  I believe  it  to  be  demonstrably  j was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “ University 

unscientific.  There  is  no  more  grounds  for  a^ charge  0f  Dublin”  is  identical  with,  and  merely  a shorter 


of  limitation  of  thought  or  narrowness  of  teaching 
such  a prohibition,  than  there  would  be  in  my  refus- 
ing decidedly  to  give  a man  a licence  to  teach 
rebellion  against  the  Ring.  In  the  same  way  I would 
not  .allow  a man  to  teach  immoral  doctrines,  not  be- 
cause I am  a Catholic,  but  because  I am  a man.  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  dt.  Theee  aTe  the  identical 
limitations  which  occur  wherever  there  is  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  wherever  there  is  a true  sense,  to  my 
notion,  of  morality,  quite  independent  of  any  faith. 
That  is  the  only  limitation  I know  of.  I know  of  no 
limitation  of  teaching  in  any  other  respect.  I should 
be  very  glad  to  answer  any  question  to  bring  it  out 
more  clearly. 

4495.  I have  one  other  question  to  ask  you  in  re- 
ference to  something  you  said  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 
You  said  something  in  relation  to  a tribunal  above 
all  the  Universities  of  the  country,  which  tribunal 
would  regulate  the  University  courses  ? — Not  regulate. 

4496.  I did  not  exactly  hear  what  you  said  about 
that,  and  I should  like  to  hear  your  opinion.  Per- 
haps I should  say  control,  not  regulate? — Yes,  would 
control  to  a certain  extent,  but  negatively  control. 

4497.  Will  you  develop  that  statement  a little;  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a tribunal? — 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  such  a tribunal. 
It  was  proposed  for  Scotland,  and  it  was  resented  very 
strongly  there  because  they  wanted  complete  Univer- 


name  for  the  full  name  which  is  found  in  many 
formal  documents,  namely,  “ The  University  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen- 
Elizabeth,  near  Dublin.”* 

4502.  Supposing  you  put  a second  College  in  the- 
University  of  Dublin,  would  you  still  consider  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  was  identical  with  Trinity 
College? — Quite,  and  I believe  it  could  not  be  done 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  hence  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  third  clause  of  his  Bill  in  1873,  abolished 
all  the  privileges  of  Trinity  College,  which  was  then, 
the  only  University  existing  in  Dublin. 

4503.  Mr.  Butcher. — To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
the  Maynooth  students,  which  I think  is  one  of  some 
moment,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  apparently  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point 
among  the  Bishops  ?— Yes.  There  are  some  Bishops- 
who  would  like  to  have  them  completely  kept  apart. 

4504.  And  if  you  remember,  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  when  he 
first  gave  evidence,  expressed  a hope,  a rather  con- 
fident hope,  that  there  would  be  probably  at  least 
two  hundred  who  would  follow  the  Arts  courses  of  the 
University.  He  was  asked,  “Would  they  reside  in 
Dublin  ” ? and  he  said,  “ I should  hope  so.”  A little 
later  another  Bishop,  Dr.  Clancy,  questioned  upon 
this  point,  said,  “If  such  a provision  were  made  for 
their  education  at  an  early  stage  of  their  course,  I 


* Not*  m Witness. — Tn  all  my  answers  regarding  a College  in  the  University  of  Dnblin,  I wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
adhere  to  the  position  described  in  my  statement— That  if  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  Irish  University^ Question  was  held  to  be  the- 
establishment  of  such  a College— properly  constituted,  equipped,  endowed,  and  autonomous— in  the  University  of  Dublin,  L in  common  with 
a large  body  of  Irish  Catholics,  am  quite  prepared  to  accept,  frankly  and  loyally,  such  a solution,  though  I would  much  pre.er  another,  much. 

2 n 2 
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think  it  would  work  very  badly,  but  if  such  a pro- 
vision were  made  for  their  training  after  they  had 
become  priests  it  would  work  well  ” ?— Yes. 

4505  Tlie  prevailing  view  as  it  finally  came  out 
seemed  to  be  this,  that  some  picked  students  from 
Maynooth,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  in  the  year,  after  re- 
ceiving priests'  orders,  might  come  up  to  study  in 
Dublin? — I think  there  is  no  objection  from  our  point 
of  view  to  that  part,  but  Dr.  O’Dea  also  has  been 
before  you,  and  lie  inclined  very  strongly  to  having 
as  many  students  as  possible  brought  up  to  Dublin 
to  go  through  the  course.  You  have  that  in  evidence. 

4506.  We  have  ? — And  he  gave  evidence  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Maynooth  at  the  time,  and,  between  our- 
selves, I very  much  prefer  Dr.  O’Dea’s  authority  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s. 

4507.  But  I feel  pretty  sure  of  this,  that  Dr.  O’Dea 
also  considered  that  Maynooth  would  probably  send  up 
only  a small  number  of  men,  those  who  were  intended 
to  become  teachers  or  professors? — In  the  beginning. 
One  reason,  of  course,  is  the  absence  of  suitable  pro- 
vision, because  it  would  mean  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  means  do  not  exist  for  them. 

4508.  Do  not  you  think  the  real  objection  went 
much  deeper,  as  I ventured  to  suggest  before  in  ask- 
ing the  question? — Oh,  yes,  the  other  speaker  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  the  training. 

4509.  Did  Dr.  O’Dea? — He  did  not  share  that  view 
to  the  same  extent. 

4510.  Perhaps  I have  not  read  his  evidence  quite 
recently,  but  my  impression  was  that  the  deeper  ob- 
jection was  urged  also  by  him.  What  I really  wanted 
to  ask  you  was,  as  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  asking  the  Bishops  directly,  whether  you  think 
there  has  been  any  kind  of  agreement,  or  approxi- 
mation to  agreement  between  them,  since  that  time  ? — 
I think  there  has  been  a development  in  that  line, 
shown  at  once  by  the  cordiality  with  which  all  the 
Bishops  came  in  who  formerly  were  opposed  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  University.  Now  the  students 
must  go  through  the  University,  pass  the  Matricula- 
tion, and  go  through  the  whole  course.  That  is  a 
large  step  in  that  direction,  and  hence  I believe  that 
that  is  the  line  of  thought  amongst  the  Bishops. 

4511.  I have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  line  of 
thought,  that  they  should  all  go  through  a University 
course?— More  than  that,  I think  they  would  be 
quite  willing,  seeing  the  willingness  with  which  they 
now  send  their  men  abroad  to  the  dangers  of  the 
German  cities — they  do  that  with  several  of  their 
distinguished  students— I think  they  are  quite  ready 
to  see  that  training  on  wider  lines,  although  it  may 
involve  some  dangers,  has  more  corresponding  advan- 
tages. And  that  is  brought  home  to  them  by  a num- 
ber of  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  been  students  in  Louvain  where  that 
is  the  case. 


4512.  They  have  not  at  present  publicly  spoken  in 

favour  of  anything  more  than  a University  training 
which  may  be  carried  on  at  Maynooth  ? — Yes.  8 

4513.  Dr.  Jackson.— I understand  that  amongst 

your  students  you  have  a small  percentage  who  L 
not  Catholics?— About  12  per  cent.  6 

4514.  When  your  College  is  established  in  Dublin 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trinity  College,  how  is  it 
that  you  have  that  small  percentage.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  no  particular  answer,  but  still  probablv 
you  have  thought  about  it? — I have  to  some  extent 
It  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  teaching  is  cheaper 
and  also  thart;  our  scheme  is  more  elastic,  especially  as 
regards  women.  Numbers  of  women  at  Alexandra 
College  and  other  Colleges  find  that  our  scheme  leaves 
a considerable  option  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
hence  we  have  a very  large  number  of  distinguished 
female  students  in  modern  languages,  and  some  of  our 
best  prizes  were  won  by  women  in  open  competition 
with  men. 

4515.  And  your  fees  are  distinctly  lower?— They 
are.  In  the  first  place  the  charges  of  the  University 
are  nominal.  Only  £1  an  examination,  £2  or  £3 
for  a degree,  and  then  ten  guineas  a year  for  tuition 
is  all  we  have,  and  we  give  full  teaching,  so  that  a 
person  does  not  require,  as  he  does  in  Trinity  College 
to  pay  for  grinders. 

4516.  One  other  question,  which  is  not  perhaps 
very  important.  You  mentioned  that  a number  of 
your  students  went  to  German  Universities.  Are 
there  certain  Universities  which  they  specially  fre- 
quent?—1They  go  to  Bonne,  Hiedelberg,  and  Berlin. 
Those  are  the  three  most  frequented. 

4517.  Mr.  Butcher. — I see  from  the  evidence  that 
Dr.  O’Dea  says  he  thinks  it  likely  that  eight  or  ten  of 
the  best  students  would  take  up  a post-graduate  course 
in  Arts  every  year— eight  or  ten  is  all  that  he  holds 
out  to  us  there  ?— Is  that  the  post-graduate  ? I have 
not  read  the  whole  evidence;  I am  speaking  of  my 
conversation  with  him,  and  my  conversation  with 
him  led  me  to  think  that  he  quite  agreed  with  me 
about  some  undergraduates  coming  up. 

4518.  I understood  that  we  should  hardly  get  any 
undergraduates  ? — No. 

4519.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  was  formerly  said 
you  might  not  get  any  ; you  do  not  applv  that  to  the 
present  time.  Supposing  that  a College  was  satis- 
factorily started,  you  would  now  get  ecclesiastical 
students  from  Maynooth  ? — The  proper  accommodation 
does  not  exist  for  them  at  present. 

4520.  But  assuming  there  was  accommodation  for 
them? — If  there  was  accommodation  I am  quite  sure 
we  should.  Dr.  O’Dea,  I think,  and  Dr.  Foley,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  other  Bishops,  were  inclined  to 
take  that  view. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


"William  M'Donald,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Chairman  of  the 

4521.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cork  County  Council,  I think? — Yes. 

4522.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  objects  of 
this  Commission? — I think  so. 

4523.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  institution  of 
any  College  in  Cork,  unless  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
University  of  Dublin  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin?— 
Then  I was  not  quite  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  I will  take  your  instructions.  I have  a 
short  written  statement,  and  if  you  will  kindly  let 
me  read  it  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  me,  and 
probably  it  would  relieve  you  of  delay. 

4524.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  Cork  College 
so  far  as  it  may  be  brought  into  relation  or  not 
brought  into  relation  with  Trinity  College.  I dare- 
say you  are  aware  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded of  forming  a University  in  which  there  shall 
be  four  Colleges,  Trinity  College  itself,  a new  College 
to  be  formed  in  Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 
Catholics,  a College  at  Cork,  and  a College  at  Belfast 
What  do  you  say  to  that?— The  scheme  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  any  way,  so  far  as  I know,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  I know  nothing  of  it.  I have  heard 
you  state  that  such  a scheme  has  been  proposed,  but 
beyond  that  I know  nothing  of  it.  As  far  as  Cork 
is  concerned,  if  we  get  what  we  are  looking  forward 
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4525.  What  is  it  you  are  looking  forward  to? — We 
are  looking  for  a University,  but  you  say  that  is  out- 
side your  scope. 

4526.  Yes? — Then  failing  that  we  want  an 
autonomous  College. 

4527.  That,  I am  afraid,  is  outside  our  scope  also, 
unless  it  be  an  autonomous  College  in  association  with 
the  University  of  Dublin? — An  autonomous  College 
in  association  with  the  Royal  University  was  what  we 
looked  for. 

4528.  You  prefer  an  autonomous  College  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  rather  than  an  autonomous  Col- 
lege in  connection  with  Dublin  ? — Certainly. 

4529.  Do  you  wish  to  read  your  statement  to  us? — 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

4530.  I am  afraid  a good  deal  of  it  is  entirely  out 
side  our  scope,  but  perhaps  you  had  better  begin  it, 
and  we  will  see  how  far  we  can  go  on  with  it? — As 
you  have  been  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  document 
I need  not,  I suppose,  read  the  returns  as  to  the 
population. 

4531.  No,  perhaps  that  is  not  necessary? — And  also 
the  area  of  the  county. 

4532.  We  know  that  Cork  is  a large  and  important 
county? — Just  so,  but  it  is  because  of  the  area  and 
extent  of  the  county  that  we  are  basing  our  claims 
for  a University, — that  it  is  a long  distance  away 
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from  anywhere  else.  That  is  the  reason  we  submit 
our  claim  to  you,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  Scot- 
land has  four  Universities,  while  it  only  has  a similar 
population  to  the  population  of  Ireland  including 
Cork. 

4533.  That  is  an  important  consideration  for  those 
who  have  to  settle  the  question  of  founding  a Univer- 
sity in  Cork  ? — I think  you  have  also  had  copies  of  the 
resolutions  that  have  been  submitted  to  you. 

4534.  Yes? — Then  I need  not  read  those,  because 
you  have  had  copies  of  them  supplied  to  you ; but  if 
you  would  like  me  to  read  them  I will. 

4535.  "VVe  have  had  them  already.  If  you  like  to 
say  anything  in  support  of  them  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  you  ? — The  statement  says : — “ The  Council  that 
I represent  feels,  therefore,  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  on  them  in  this  matter  of  higher  education, 
and  being  elected  by  all  classes  of  the  people  are 
determined  to  do  their  part  towards  providing  a 
system  of  University  education  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  their  constituents  without  exception,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  a satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  question  is  arrived  at,  they  will  contribute  to  the 
expenses  by  means  of  an  education  rate.  A rate  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound  in  the  County  of  Cork  realizes 
over  £4,600  per  annum,  not  of  course  including  the 
City  of  Cork,  but  to  secure  this  rate  in  aid  I am 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  place  of  University  education  for  Munster  should 
be  established  in  Cork.  The  claim  of  the  people  is  for  a 
University  in  Cork,  and  .this  claim  has  been 
already  put  forward  by  the  Cork  County  Council. 
The  people  may  accept  an  autonomous  College,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  College  should  be  per- 
fectly, fully,  and  absolutely  autonomous,  with  a 
governing  body  in  touch  with  all  classes  of  the  people.” 

4536.  What  do  you  mean  by  “autonomous”  there? 
Do  you  mean  that  the  examinations  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  College? — I take  an  autonomous  College 
to  mean  this : — Such  College  to  decide  its  own  courses 
and  subjects,  arrange  what  degrees  it  would  give,  and 
make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
its  courses  and  the  discipline  and  guidance  of  its 
•students  as  seemed  good  to  its  governing  body  ; that 
it  should  conduct  its  own  examinations  on  its  own 
premises,  to  accommodate  and  save  expense  to  those 
of  limited  means ; that  its  degrees  should  also  be  con- 
ferred in  the  College  for  the  same  reason,  also  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  the  residents  of  the  county  and 
-city,  and  parents  of  the  students  to  be  present  on  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
promoting  local  interest  and  pride  in  their  own  Col- 
lege. Such  College  to  be  governed  by  a Council,  as  in 
England,  formed  of  the  teaching  staff,  members  of  the 
County  and  City  Council,  and  those  representing 
other  important  interests,  clerical  or  lay.  Such  would 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  If  the 
Royal  University  were  re-constructed,  and  some  of  its 
objectionable  features  removed,  I would  favour  giving 
it  control,  power  of  inspection,  etc.,  over  the  College 
or  Colleges,  cognisance  of  all  courses  laid  down  for 
•degrees,  with  power  to  express  an  opinion  on  them, 
and  power  of  objection  where  any  College  was  lowering 
dhe  general  standard  of  degrees. 

4537.  The  duty  of  the  University  would  be  to  keep 
■up  the  standard  ? — Yes  ; of  the  Royal  University. 

4538.  I wanted  to  understand  what  you  meant  by 
autonomous  ” in  your  resolution.  Would  you  like 

"to  continue  now  ? — Yes.  “ The  University  is  pre- 
ferred, but  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  this  demand 
being  refused  that  an  autonomous  College  might  be 
substituted,  but  the  latter  is  the  very  least  that  the 
people  would  accept.  In  support  of  this  statement 
permit  my  quoting  the  resolutions  of  the  Cork  County 
Council  passed  unanimously  after  due  notice  to  every 
member  at  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
September  last.”  Shall  I read  the  resolutions  ? 

4539.  I think  we  have  had  them  all  ? — Yes  ; they 
have  been  forwarded  to  you.  I do  not  care  to  waste 
your  time  by  reading  them. 

4540.  They  are  not  very  shbrt,  are  they  ? — No  ; 
there  is  quite  a page  full  of  a resolution  proposed  by 
myself  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  another 
resolution  proposed  by  another  member  of  the  Council, 
which  is  a short  one,  but  I will  not  read  those  unless 
.you  specially  desire  me  to  do  so. 


4541.  They  are  already  printed  in  our  records? — I 
know  they  have  been  forwarded  to  you.  The  state- 
ment continues — “ I am  aware  that  in  addition  to  the 
Cork  County  Council,  other  public  bodies  popularly 
elected  have  passed  somewhat  similar  resolutions,  for 
instance,  the  Cork  Borough  Council,  the  Waterford 
Borough  Council,  and  the  Mallow  Urban  Council,  and 
I am  convinced  at  least  in  the  County  of  Cork  there 
is  practically  an  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a University  in  Cork  by  the  reconstitution  of 
the  present  Queen’s  College  on  such  a basis  as  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  all  classes  in  the  province,  would  be 
conducive  to  the  very  best  results.  Having  had  many 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  views  of  representative 
men  of  all  classes,  and  discussing  this  question,  I 
can  state  that  the  creation  of  a federal  system  of 
University  education  meets  with  no  favour  with  the 
Southern  people.  "What  is  wanted  is  simply  a Uni- 
versity or  an  autonomous  College  subject  to  a Uni- 
versity, but  invested  with  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs,  with  authority  to  draw  up  its  own  curriculum, 
conduct  its  own  examinations,  and  confer  locally  its 
own  Degrees.  Kindly  permit  me  to  refer  to  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  County  Council’s  resolution,  and 
in  connection  therewith  to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  this  county  who  could  and 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  Cork  College  if  made  ac- 
ceptable to  them  for  the  education  of  their  sons,  who 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  bear  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  Dublin,  and  there  would  be  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Cork 
•College  if  once  this  question  was  satisfactorily 
settled.  It  would  take  a life-time,  in  my  opinion,  to 
eradicate  the  people’s  prejudices  to  Trinity  College, 
no  matter  what  reforms  are  carried  ont,  and,  there- 
fore, if  a local  University,  which  is  what  we  desire,  is 
not  attainable,  let  us  have  at  least  an  autonomous 
College  as  part  of  the  Royal  University  as  the  alterna- 
tive ; any  amalgamation  with  Trinity  College  will  be 
a disastrous  failure.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  constituting  a Board  of  Governors 
for  a local  University  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Munster.  The  plan  that  has  met  with  success  in 
England  in  the  management  of  the  new  Universities 
might  certainly  get  a trial  in  Ireland.” 

4542.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  I think  you  spoke  of  removing  6ome 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Royal  University. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  Royal  University  ? — Not  being  an  expert  witness 
on  University  management  and  Universities  gene- 
rally, I prefer  not  to  answer  that  question,  because  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  objectionable  features 
are  ; but  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  University 
has  objectionable  features. 

4543.  That  being  so,  I need  not  ask  my  further 
question,  which  would  have  been  : What  are  the  parti- 
cular objectionable  features  whiah  you  think  should 
be  removed,  whilst  the  others  possibly  might  remain. 
I suppose  that  that  question  naturally  falls  to  the 
ground  ? — Yes. 

4544.  Dr.  Douglas  Hybe. — The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork,  Mr.  Barrett,  who  recently  gave  evidence  before 
us,  said  that  supposing  Cork  were  provided  with  a 
University  that  was  satisfactory  to  itself,  the  people 
of  Cork  would  'be  willing  to  help  that  University  out 
of  the  rates  ; are  you  of  that  opinion,  too  ? — I am  of 
that  opinion.  The  matter  has  been  mentioned,  and 
there  was  no  objection  raised  to  it.  We  discussed  the 
whole  matter  ; in  fact,  there  was  a notice  of  motion 
handed  in  to  the  County  ’Council  with  regard  to  that 
particular  matter,  and  it  was  put  down  to  be  pro- 
posed at  the  last  meeting.  Unfortunately  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  notice  of  it  is  a medical  gentleman 
with  a very  large  practice,  and  he  was  called  away  to 
a case,  and  when  he  came  back  again  to  the  meeeting 
we  did  not  have  a quorum,  so  it  dropped  through.  I 
would  not  allow  any  other  gentleman  to  propose  it. 

4545.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  Cork 
would  help  a University  out  of  the  rates? — The  Com- 
mittee that  met  before  the  Council  were  perfectly 
agreeable  to  tax  themselves  if  they  got  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a University  or  a College. 

4546.  If  yon  get  an  autonomous  College  suitable  to 
your  needs  in  the  Royal  University  as  it  is  at  pre- 


Lonboh. 
Nor.  12, 1908. 

William 
11‘Donald, 
Esq.,  j.p. 
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London  sent,  would  you  help  that  out  of  the  rates,  too  ? — I 

' ttii-nk  so  ; but  the  measure  of  our  concession  would 

Nov  12,1906.  be  the  measure  of  our  rate. 

William  4547.  I only  mean  would  you  help  it  ? — 0(h,  yes. 

M'Donald,  , . , 

Esq.,  j.p.  4548.  Supposing  you  had  a practically  autonomous 

College  which  would  meet  your  wants,  and  to  which 
all  classes  could  go  freely,  that  is  to  say,  one  joined 
on  with  Belfast,  with  a fresh  College  in  Dublin,  and 
Trinity  College,  all  being  joined  in  one  University, 
your  own  College  being  practically  autonomous,  would 
you  help  it  out  of  the  rates  then  ?— I have  no  doubt 
we  should  if  we  got  it.  What  we  are  looking  for  is 
an  autonomous  College.  It  does  not  matter  to  my 
mind  what  would  be  joined  to  the  University  so  long 
as  we  were  placed  in  a proper  position.  Then  I have 
no  doubt  we  would  subscribe  towards  the  upkeep  of 
it. 


4549.  Dr.  Coffey. — Have  you  considered  who  would 
appoint  the  Professors  in  the  autonomous  College 
The  Professors  would  be  appointed,  I daresay,  by  selec- 
tion  from  the  Royal  University  or  as  the  controlling 
authorities  might  agree.  I do  not  understand  that 
the  representatives  of  the  districts  on  the  Governing 
Body  would  have  anything  to  do,  or  should  have  anv^ 
thing  to  do,  with  the  appointment  of  Professors,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  they  would  be  qualified  to  make 
the  selection. 

4550.  But  do  you  not  think  when  they  tax  them- 
selves to  support  the  College  that  they  should  have- 
recognition  in  the  appointment  of  Professors  ?— I 
would  not  favour  such  a claim. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY- 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th,  1906. 

AT  10.45  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Royal  Commissions  House,  6 Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Pry,  p.c.,  d.c-.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d., 
f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.litt., 
m.p.  ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.  ; S.  B. 
Kelleher,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven, 

4551.  Witness. — I have  prepared  some  notes.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mission for  me  to  read  them  before  I answer  any 
questions. 

4552.  Chairman. — If  you  please — take  whatever 

course  is  most  convenient  to  yourself? — I think  it 
might  save  time.  It  is  unnecessary,  I think,  to 
argue  that  in  the  matter  of  higher  education  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  74  per 
cent,  of  the  population — labour  under  serious  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  only  institution  at  present  existing 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  University 
is  the  University  of  Dublin ; and  of  that  Uni- 
versity, consisting  as  it  does  solely  of  Trinity 
College,  Roman  Catholics  practically  make  no 
use.  The  functions  of  the  Royal  University  are 
merely  those  of  an  examining  body,  and  are  confined 
to  the  granting  of  degrees  which  are  by  no  means 
equal  in  value  to  the  degrees  conferred  by  Dublin 
University  or  other  Universities  throughout  Great 
Britain.  That  Roman  Catholics  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  facilities  for  higher  education  is  proved 
by  the  numbers  that  come  up  to  the  Royal  University 
although  its  degrees  are,  as  I have  said,  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  and  by  the  numbers  that  pass 
through  Intermediate  schools,  and  perforce  stop  short 
at  University  education.  The  limiting  effect  upon 
the  opportunities  and  careers  of  Roman  Cjatholic 
youths  resulting  from  the  educational  disadvantage 
under  which  they  suffer  need  not  be  pointed  out,  but 
I would  call  attention  to  an  effect  which  is  not  per- 
haps sufficiently  recognised.  Complaints  are  frequent, 
and  are  justified  by  the  facts,  that  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  who  obtain  positions  of  emolument 
in  their  native  country  under  the  Government,  are 
disproportionately  small  to  the  number  of  Protestants 
who  secure  such  positions.  The  reason  is  that  for 
-these  positions  and  for  many  other  positions  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  the  best  avail- 
able material  is  to  be  found  among  Protestants,  on 
account  of  the  superior  education  they  have  received ; 
but  the  ignorant  naturally  attribute  it  to  partiality 
and  favouritism,'  and  a certain  amount  of  jealousy 
an£  is  thus  engendered,  detrimental  to  the 

well-being  of  the  whole  community.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Roman  Catholics  suffer  under  disabilities, 
and  feel  that  their  religion  places  them  in  a position 
of  inferiority.  I therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
m theory  at  any  rate  the  necessity  for  such  reform 
as_ 'till  remove  those  disabilities  is  universally  con- 
ceded. I do  not  approach  the  subject  as  an  educa- 
tion] expert.  I make  no  claim  to  be  one,  nor  with 
the  desire  to  formulate  a theoretically  ideal  scheme  ; 
but  with  the  endeavour  to  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  which  a statesman  would  take  in  considering 
what  measure  of  reform  is  within  the  area  of  prac- 
tical politics.  I take  public  opinion,  ecclesiastical 


k.p.,  c.m.g.,  p.c.,  called  in  and  examined. 

opinion,  political  exigencies,  and  all  other  such  mat-  Lokdqb. 
ters,  into  consideration,  and  have  attempted  only  to  de-  ^,gv  jg  lg06 

vise  a scheme  which  would  have  a reasonable  chance  of  ' L 

passing  through  Parliament,  of  being  acceptable  to  The  Right 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  proving  beneficial  to  Hon.  The 
them.  Various  plans  for  University  reform  in  Ireland  Earl  of 
have  been  from  time  to  time  placed.  before  the  public.  P“nra™”> 

In  reviewing  them,  I have  kept  before  me  certain  K-P-’ 
conditions  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  satisfied  P-0‘ 
in  order  to  give  any  scheme  a reasonable  chance  of 
success.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  must  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
them,  but  that  it  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  they 
are  able  to  accept.  Secondly,  the  scheme  must  be 
generally  acceptable  to  the  Protestant  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I do  not  mean  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  entirely  free  from  objections,  but  it  must  be 
of  such  a nature  as  to  do  no  violence  to  their  religions 
scruples  or  political  convictions.  Thirdly,  the  scheme 
must  be  of  such  a character  and  of  such  dimensions 
that  any  Government  would  have  a reasonable  chance 
of  adopting  its  principles  and  carrying  it  through 
Parliament.  Almost  on  the  same  plane,  of  necessity, 
is  the  requirement  that  there  should  be  only  one 
National  University  for  Ireland.  Reform  must  be 
of  such  a character  as  to  tend  to  bring  creeds,  classes, 
and  localities  together  in  a larger  conception  of  a 
common  interest  in  one  National  institution.  I de- 
precate anything  which  would  accentuate  the  differ- 
ences at  present  existing.  To  these  tests  I have  sub- 
jected various  schemes  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time.  First,  there  is  the  suggested  trans- 
formation of  Trinity  College  in  a National  University. 

Trinity  is  willing  to  make  concessions,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  Trinity  as  a solution,  of  the  problem  is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible.  It.  is  not  desirable  be- 
cause if  changes  could  be  made  which  rendered  Trinity 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  it  mnst 
become  in  the  course  of  time  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic,  and  consequently  the  position  which  now 
exists  would  be  completely  reversed,  with  the  result 
that  another  educational  problem  the  converse  of  that 
which  now  exists  would  generally  arise.  It  is  not 
possible,  because  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  have 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  stated  that  no  change  or 
development  of  Trinity  could  be  accepted  by  them. 

I accept  the  fact  as  a fact  which  must  be  recognised 
as  final.  Development  of  Trinity  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  Hierarchy ; any  scheme  to  lie  successful 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Hierarchy.  The  development 
of  Trinity  does  not,  therefore,  satisfy  the  first  condition 
I have  laid  down.  Secondly,  there  is  the  creation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University.  For  similar  reasons  I 
regard  this  to  be  impracticable  as  a solution.  A 
Roman  Catholic  University  with  State  endowment 
wonld  not  be  tolerated  by  Protestant  opinion. . . I 
accept  the  fact  aB  inconsistent  with  the  second  condition 
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I have  laid  down,  and  I eliminate  a Roman  Catholic 
University.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  scheme  elaborated 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Robertson  Commission. 
The  objections  to  that  scheme  are  that  it  did  not 
command  the  assent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission ; that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a compromise, 
which  does  not  satisfy  public  opinion  in  Ireland ; 
that  it  is  too  elaborate,  and  would  not  fulfil  my  third 
condition,  namely — acceptability  by  Parliament. 

It  involves  in  its  inception  two  Universities,  and  it 
contains,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a centrifugal  force  which 
is  bound  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  several 
Universities.  It,  therefore,  conflicts  with  the  ideal  of 
one  national  institution,  and  would  tend  to  accentuate 
rather  than  diminish  the  differences  between  creeds 
and  classes,  which  now,  unfortunately,  exist.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  whether  by  any  means  and  any 
effort  the  Royal  University  could  be  raised  to  such  a 
position  as  to  give  the  degrees  conferred  by  it  an  equal 
value  to  those  conferred  by  other  Universities.  The 
Royal  University  is  not  a good  foundation  to  work 
upon.  Proposals  have  been  made  involving  a multi- 
plicity of  Universities,  by  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork,  Belfast,  and  possibly  Galway, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a new  institution  in  Dublin. 
There  would  be  four  or  five  Colleges  and  four  or  five 
Universities.  AH  the  objections  which  apply  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Robertson  Commission  apply 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  these  schemes.  The 
population  does  not  warrant  such  a multiplicity  of 
Universities,  or  institutions  of  the  character  of  a Uni- 
versity, and  the  expenses  involved  in  suitably  endow- 
ing and  equipping  all  these  institutions,  of  raising 
them  up  to  a University  status  and  keeping  them 
there,  would  render  the  realization  of  such  a scheme 
impracticable.  The  degrees  also  of  these  separate  in- 
stitutions would  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  I, 
therefore,  come  down  by  process  of  elimination  to  a 
scheme  which  I adumbrated  nearly  three  years  ago, 
and  which  I have  had  the  honour  to  submit  in  a more 
definite  shape  in  a Memorandum  to  this  Commission*  : 
— namely,  the  Development  of  Dublin  University  into 
a great  National  University,  a live,  teaching  Univer- 
sity with  suitably  equipped  Colleges  within  it.  The 
opinion  I believe  exists  that  a system  of  one  Uni- 
versity with  several  constituent  Colleges  would  create 
an  amount  of  friction  from  which  a system  of  several 
independent  Universities  would  be  free  I cannot 
see  any  validity  in  that  argument.  A University  for 
Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  and  two  for  Leinster 
would  surely  tend  to  segregate  the  people  of  those 
provinces  into  their  several  Universities.  They 
would  never  meet.  It  would  stereotype  their  Pro- 
vincialism , and,  >n  so  far  as  provinces  represent 
differences  of  race  and  of  religion,  would  stereotype 
racial  and  religious  differences.  Provincial  Colleges 
would  stimulate  local  ambition  and  rivalry  quite 
sufficiently,  and  would  satisfy  all  local  peculiarities 
and  needs.  Surely  the  fact  that  students,  though 
members  of  separate  Colleges,  and  eager  for  the 
honour  of  their  Colleges,  were  also  members  of  one 
Irish  University  and  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
Ireland  as  represented  by  that  University  would  tend 
to  soften,  rather  than  harden,  any  sense  of  antagon- 
ism between  race  or  religion  that  may  now  exist. 
Between  two  or  more  Universities  there  would  be 
rivalry  and  no  inter-communion ; between  the  con- 
stituent Colleges  of  one  University,  there  would  be 
healthy  rivalry  but  inter-communion.  Separate  Uni- 
versities would  confine  patriotism  and  sentiment  to 
locality;  one  University  would  enlarge  patriotism 
and  sentiment  by  giving  all  Irishmen  a living  interest 
m one  great  Irish  institution.  There  are  already  in- 
dications among  young  men  of  different  creeds  and 
different  classes  of  a desire  to  draw  closer  together. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  do  very  much  towards  encourag- 
ing that  desirable  tendency,  but  at  least  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  uoing  anything  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  it  by  forcing  men  apart  and  practi- 
cally shutting  up  the  youth  of  Ireland  so  far  as 
education  1S  concerned  in  leligion-tight  compartments. 
IT  ° VAst  mistakfLr°  overburden  Ireland  with 

Universities.  The  mam  thing  is  to  offer  such  Univer- 
sity education  as  is  naturally  and  normally  required 
not  to  stimulate  tne  people  to  a degree  or  description 
of  education  which  they  cannot  utilise.  The  field  for 
profitable  employment  of  highly-educated  men  in  Ire- 
land is  email  It  will  expand,  but  it  can  never  be 

demiee'  fThv  * larfe  Great  Britain  £ 

demand  great;  but  the  supply  is  great  also.  Cases, 


and  not  infrequent  cases,  must,  I think,  be  known 
to  all  of  us  where  men  of  great  attainment,  highl, 
educated  in  many  faculties,  in  medicine,  and  applied 
science  of  every  kind,  are  compelled  to  accept  posi 
tions  bringing  in  as  remuneration  an  annual  sum  that 
represents  a very  small  interest  on  the  money  in 
vested  in  their  education.  It  is  the  opinion  of  not 
a few  educationists  in  Scotland  that  the  output  from 
the  Scottish  Universities,  particularly  on  the  Science 
side,  already  far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  in  England 
this  tendency  is  likely  to  be  more  marked  in  future 
as  the  new  Universities  which  have  been  set  up  in 
the  great  English  provincial  capitals  get  into  full 
working  order,  and  will  become  yet  more  marked  when 
London  University  has  associated  with  it  the  new 
Scientific  College  which  is  to  be  created  at  South 
Kensington,  an  establishment  more  or  less  corresnnnd 
ing  to  Berlin’s  “ Charlottenberg.”  Private  beneffic- 
tors  have  already  provided  about  half  a million  ster 
ling  for  equipping  London’s  Chariottenberg  and  it 
will  receive  grants  from  the  Imperial  Government  and 
trom  the  London  County  Council.  The  movement  for 
a more  widely-diffused  system  of  higher  education  il 
making  great  headway  in  England.  The  result  of  a 
system  involving  the  creation  of  a fully-equipped 
thoroughly-endowed  University  for  each  province' 
with  an  additional  one  in  Dublin,  would  mean  a vast 
waste  of  money  unless  they  received  sufficient  popular 
support  in  students  and  if  they  did  receive  sufficient 
support  to  justify  the  expenditure  it  would  mean  dis- 
appointment to  the  students.  I would  venture  to, 
impress  upon  the  Commission  the  virtue  of  moderation 
lo  embark  upon  a great  enterprise  requiring  verv 
?"«?  h?  1 thi."fc’  court  disBstef ; 

It  IS  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  present  circum- 
stances  of  the  country,  ’l  preS‘“ 

begin  quietly  bnt  on  true  principles,  to  rai£ 
“ M f“nd?tlc”  “ moSest  structure 

capable  of  expansion  should  the  future  requirements 

IsSns^hTH,1”41*7.1*-  F”  biato. J.„d"h2 

bS,  hr appears  to  me  the  proper 
innrf  t+  • rae  for  University  education  in  Ire- 
‘tw  n1?,-3  *??“  onl7  by  the  accident  of  omis- 
T.U,i£  P ?,ublm  University  has  become  practically 
Pm!uty  !C  G!e’  or  to  take  it  the  other  way,  Trinity 
College  has,  through  default,  become  practically  Dub* 
hn  University.  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  the 
and  the  Echen,°  originally 
contemplated  the  foundation  of  other  Colleges.  The 
famerST  L inferring  on  Trinity  College 
Lh^,mptfUSf°f^  University,  foreshadowed  the  estab- 
hshment  of  other  Colleges  or  Halls  within  that  Uni- 
versity, an  idea  repeated  in  more  recent  legislation. 

-J?  g°lng  a lo»g  Way  back  in  history;  but  there 
is  virtue  in  historical  sequence,  and  it  is  advisable, 
mak®  a clean  8weeP  of  tlle  various 
attempts  which  have  since  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  University  education  and  to  revert  to 
the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  of  Dublin 
University.  Dublin  University  is— if  I may  be  al- 
iowed  a commercial  expression— “ a going  concern”  ; 
its  status  is  known  and  recognised  ; its  degrees  are 
ighly  regarded.  It  offers  a strong  nucleus  of  aca- 
dennc  lay  opinion  round  which  the  Senate  of  a re- 
modelled University  may  form  itself.  It  is  in  every 
way  a suitable  foundation  to  build  upon.  As  I un- 
p0siti°n  taken  UP  by  some  members  of 
trinity  College,  they  are  nervous  lest,  by  co- 
operating in  a scheme  for  a national  University,  the 
high  standard  of  Trinity  degrees  would  be  degraded. 
, argument  being  founded  merely  on  prophetic 
tears,  is  not  susceptible  of  disproof.  I should  have 
thought  that  Trinity  College  would  aspire  to  take 
me  lead  m educational  renaissance  in  Ireland.  Be- 
lat  as  it  may,  I can  see  no  valid  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  a University  such  as  I propose  would  be 
negligent  in  keeping  the  degrees  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  if  Trinity  has  misgivings,  she  need 
pban“onc,  “l®  time-honoured  and  famous  letters, 
ii  j kuch  a scheme  as  I advocate  could  not 
really  damage  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of 
Irimty,  and  would,  I think,  satisfy  the  three  con- 
ditions I have  laid  down,  namely,  it  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy ; it  would  not 
be  considered  objectionable  by  Protestant  opinion; 
and  it  would  not  arouse  political  opposition.  It 
would  also  result  in  the  creation  of  one  University 
for  Ireland.  To  come  to  the  scheme  which  I have 
had  the  honour  to  submit  in  the  form  of  a Memoran- 
dum* to  this  Commission,  the  main  features  of  it  are- 
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the  establishment  within  the  University  of  Dublin  of 
three  additional  Colleges,  namely,  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast ; Queen’s  College,  Cork ; and  a new  College 
to  be  established  and  suitably  equipped  in  Dublin. 

I stipulate  that  the  University  and  its  constituent 
Colleges  should  be  free  from  all  religious  tests,  and 
from  religious  disabilities  of  any  kind.  The  Uni- 
versity is  to  determine  the  faculties  to  be  maintained, 
with  the  exception  that  no  theological  faculty  is  to 
be  created.  Attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  Uni- 
versity Professors  would,  of  course,  be  obligatory ; 
but  I assume  that,  whereas  in  Dublin  those  lectures 
would  be  given  in  the  University  buildings  if  so 
desired,  in  Colleges  not  situated  in  Dublin  the  lec- 
tures would  be  given  in  those  Colleges.  The  Senate, 

I propose,  would  consist  of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  heads  of  the  con- 
stituent Colleges,  and  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Arts.  The  University  Governing  Body  would  be 
constituted  solely  with  reference  to  academic  con- 
siderations. I propose  that  it  should  be  composed  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  twenty-four  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown,  half  of 
them  to  be  representative  of  the  constituent  Colleges. 
The  nominated  element  would  gradually  be  lessened 
without  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colleges.  The  Governing  Body  is  to 
fulfil  all  the  usual  functions  of  such  bodies ; to  estab- 
lish Chairs,  Scholarships,  etc.  ; appoint  Professors ; 
allocate  Fellowships,  and  so  on ; fix  the  courses  for 
examinations,  and  appoint  Boards  of  Examiners ; 
but  I stipulate  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Colleges 
shall  be  represented  on  the  Boards  of  Examiners. 
The  Governing  Body  of  the  Colleges,  except  Trinity 
College,  I propose,  shall  be  in  the  first  instance 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  shall  be  filled  as  vacan- 
cies occur  by  election  by  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges 
from  among  the  Fellows  and  members  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial or  teaching  staff  of  the  College,  or  from 
other  persons  if  they  think  them  desirable  on  account 
of  their  exceptional  knowledge  of  educational  mat- 
ters ; but  I limit  that  exception  so  that  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  Colleges  shall  be  properly  represented 
on  the  Council.  The  Governing  Bodies  should  be 
bodies  corporate.  The  Councils  of  the  Colleges  would 
have  all  the  ordinary  functions  and  powers  given 
them.  I have  considered  the  advisability  of  a 
broader  electoral  basis,  and  of  a larger  measure  of 
autonomy  for  the  Colleges.  I am  not  opposed  to  a 
larger  electorate,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Col- 
leges should  have  as  much  self-governing  power  as  is 
consistent  with  their  position  as  constituent  Colleges 
of  one  University,  and  with  the  status  and  solidarity 
of  that  University.  But  my  object  is  to  get  the 
system  started,  to  see  the  University  created,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Colleges  enhanced,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I think  the  system  I recommend  is  advisable. 
The  powers  and  functions  under  that . system  will 
automatically  become  enlarged,  and  I give  nower  to 
the  Caput  of  the  University  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Colleges  to  alter  the  statutes,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  King  in  Council,  so  as  to  make  possible  any 
development  that  experience  and  the  needs  of  the 
future  may  justify.  I do  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College,  because 
I would  desire  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  w.th 
the  historical  position  which  Trinity  has  won  or 
with  its  future ; but  I am  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
abstract  justice,  objection  may,  possibly  be  made  to 
this  proposal.  I propose  to  attach  the  Cecilia  Street 
School  of  Medicine  to  the  new  College  to  be  created 
in  Dublin,  but  I would  not  object  to  its  becoming  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University.  I propose 
that  the  Arts  Faculties  of  St.  Patrick’s  College. 
Maynooth,  of  the  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and 
the  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  and  I give 
power  to  the  University  to  affiliate,  or  recognise  in 
any  way  they  think  fit,  any  educational  institutions 
external  to  the  University.  I exempt  from  any  in- 
terference the  endowments  of  Trinity  College,  private 
endowments,  endowments  impressed  with  denomina- 
tional trusts,  and  endowments  of  theological  institu- 
tions, unless  the  Governing  Body  of  any  such  endow- 
ment should  desire  that  the  Commissioners  should 
deal  with  such  endowment.  As  regards  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  As  the  Board  of  Visitors  may;  have  to 
enquire  into  and  decide  upon  questions  involving 
faith  and  morals,  or  of  teaching  offensive  to  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  students,  the  Board  must  either 
consist  of  or  contain  what  I may  term  theological 


experts,  or  it  must  be  empowered  to  call  in  the  assis-  Lootoh 

tance  of  such  experts.  For,  I think,  obvious  reasons  

I prefer  the  latter  alternative,  and  suggest  that  the  Not.  13,  1906. 
Board  of  Visitors  for  the  University  and  its  consti-  , 
tuent  Colleges  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Jre  Rmf"b 
and  have  liberty  to  appoint  assessors.  The  function  £0n,'  !he 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  such  cases  as  I have  men-  Dunraven 
tioned  would  be  of  a judicial  character  ; the  assessors  K P_  osto’ 
would,  of  course,  be  appointed  in  reference  to  their  p.o.’’  ’ 

capacity  to  deal  with  the  theological  or  religious 
points  at  issue,  they  would  advise  and  practically 
decide  upon  them.  As  regards  finance,  I am,  of 
course,  unable  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  for  the  transformation  of 
Dublin  University  into  a great  and  live  University 
for  Ireland ; to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
existing  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Belfast  and  Cork ; and 
to  create  and  suitably  equip  a new  College  in  Dub- 
lin; but  I have  thought  it  well  to  mention  that,  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  sum  of  £60,000  a year, 
which  had  previously  been  annually  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  Maynooth  and  the  Begiurn  Donum,  has 
been  struck  off  the  Votes.  These  are,  I think,  the 
principal  points  in  my  proposals.  The  results  I 
hope  to  obtain,  and  which  I think  would  be  obtained, 
would  be  a living  National  University  consisting  of 
four  constituent  Colleges.  They  would  all  be  free 
from  religious  tests  of  any  shape  or  kind.  The  Uni- 
versity and  its  constituent  Colleges  would  be  open  to 
everybody.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  new  College  to 
be  created  would  be  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
in  its  atmosphere;  Trinity  College  would  remain  as 
it  is,  mainly  Episcopalian ; Belfast  College,  mainly 
Presbyterian  ; and  Cork  mainly  Roman  Catholic.  I 
suggest  the  conversion  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
way, into  an  Agricultural  College  and  Technical 
Institute.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  I think  that 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  can  possibly  serve  all 
Ireland  for  technical  education  of  a higher  kind. 

Ireland  is  mainly  agricultural,  but  its  other  indus- 
tries are  capable  of  considerable  revival  and  develop- 
ment ; technical  education  of  a suitable  character  is 
greatly  needed,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  receive  ade- 
quate attention  on  the  part  of  the  Colleges.  But  I 
do  not  wish  fo  overburden  the  scheme.  _ The  great 
thing  is  to  make  a beginning,  and  I think  we  may 
safely  trust  that  the  University  and  its  constituent 
Colleges  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  the  country  ana  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
Colleges  are  situated. 

4553.  I listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us.  Might  I ask  you 
a few  questions  1 In  the  first  place,  would  you  con- 
sider it  vital  to  the  success  of  any  such  scheme  that 
there  should  be  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
leges to  be  gathered  together  under  one  University  ? — 

Yes ; most  desirable. 

4554.  Now,  then,  if  we  take  Trinity  College,  I sup- 
pose it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  brought 
into  the  scheme  ? — Trinity  College  does  not  wish  it  ? 

4555.  Yes  ; that  is  the  evidence  before  us  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  ? — Then  the  question  would  be  whether, 
if  Trinity  was  recalcitrant,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way. 

4556.  Quite  so.  Then  take  Belfast.  We  have  had 
the  President  of  the  Belfast  College  before  us,  and  he 
very  strongly  objects  to  be  brought  into  this  scheme. 

We  have  had  also  the  President  of  the  Cork  College  ; 
he,  too,  strongly  objects.  In  the  case  of  Belfast,  I 
think  a meeting  of  the  Professors  has  been  held  to 
consider  it.  Galway  has  come  before  us,  and  it  does 
not  wish  to  be  extinguished  nor  to  come  into  the 
scheme.  Is  not  that  a very  serious  difficulty  ?— Yes, 
but  the  president  of  a college  might  have  a particular 
reason  for  objecting.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  what 
reasons  they  gave,  or  what  alternative  they  would  put 
forward  ; but  I presume  the  alternative  would  be  that 
they  should  be  practically  converted  into  separate  Uni- 
versities. 

4557.  A different  suggestion  has  been  made,  but  I 
think  what  most  of  them  suggest  is  that  (they  should 
remain  affiliated  to  the  Royal  at  present,  with  the 
possibility  of  developing  into  other  Universities.  But 
to  put  four  bodies  together,  none  of  which  wish  to  be 
joined,  seams  to  suggest  great  difficulties,  does  it 
nod;  1 — It  does  not  sound  very  advisable,  but  I assume 
the  objections  are  raised  on  the  part  of  Governing 
Bodies,  and  that  the  scheme  is  not  necessarily  equally 
objectionable  to  the  students  or  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

2 o 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Londos. 
Aot>.  IS,  1906. 

The  Right 
Hon.  The 
Earl  of 
Dunraven_ 
K.P.,  C.M.G., 
F.O. 


4558.  To  take  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  we 
had  before  us  yesterday,  not  one  of  the  Bishops,  but 
one  of  the  very  influential  teachers  of  the  University 
College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Delany,  and  he  says  that  not  only 
he,  but  he  believes  the  whole  Episcopacy  would  object 
to  this  scheme? — They  would  object  to  a scheme  of 
this  kind? 

Mr.  Butcher. — -With  one  doubtful  exception,  he 
added. 

4559.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin says  the  contrary  ? — I have  not  it  before  me,  but 
I thought  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  rather  in 
favour  than  the  reverse. 

4560.  Chairman. — Dr.  Delany  gave  that  as  one 
doubtful  exception,  but  said  that  with  that  exception 
the  whole  body  were  opposed  to  it,  and  certainly  he 
himself  was  extremely  opposed  to  it — in  fact,  he  said 
that  of  all  possible  schemes  that  was  the  worst  ? — I 
think  Archbishop  Walsh  gave  evidence  on  the  Com- 
mission of  1903  ? 

4561.  Yes.  I was  going  to  put  another  question  to 
you.  In  the  year  1904  you  wrote  a letter  which  fore- 
shadowed the  scheme  which  you  now  put  in  detailed 
form.  Now,  is  there  any  evidence  down  to  this  time 
of  that  plan  receiving  the  assent  of  any  class  of  people 
or  of  any  College  ? — I am  not  sure  that  my  letter  at- 
tracted very  much  attention. 

4562.  I think  it  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  ? 
— Speaking  very  vaguely,  from  my  impression  only,  I 
think  the  lines  indicated  in  that  letter  would  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  with  whom  I had  some  conversation  ; but 
of  course  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

4563.  But  there  was  no  public  assent  or  approval  of 
that  scheme  ? — Perhaps  not,  but  I do  not  think  there 
was  any  public  disapproval  either. 

4564.  Now,  I will  call  your  attention  to  a resolution 
passed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Royal  University 
last  month  after  full  discussion  condemning  the  idea 
of  a single  University  for  Ireland — has  your  attention 
been  called  to  it  ? — No.  On  what  grounds  do  they 
base  their  resolution  ? 

4565.  They  do  not  state  their  grounds  for  the  reso- 
lution, and  I daresay  they  voted  on  different  grounds 
perhaps.  I should  rather  like  to  ask  why  do  you  think 
one  University  is  so  essential  for  Ireland  1 Is  not  the 
tendency  now  in  the  direction  of  the  multiplication 
of  Universities  rather  than  the  developing  of  a single 
University  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  Ireland,  but  cer- 
tainly in  England  the  tendency  is  towards  amplifioa- 
tion. 

4566.  And  in  France  ?— Yes.  If  Ireland  was  as 
rich  as  England  or  France,  and  there  was  the  smallest 
possibility  of  funds  being  found  locally,  I should  have 
not  the  same  objection ; but  as  there  is  not  the 
least  prospect,  of  the  fund  being  found  locally,  I do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  to  ask  the  Government  for 
that  amount  of  money.  That  is  only  one  reason — 
there  are  others  which  I have  mentioned — why  I 
think  one  single  University  preferable. 

4567.  You  suggested  also  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  bring  the  Graduates  from  the  other  Colleges  to 

Sve  them  the  opportunity  of  taking  a Degree  in  that 
niversity.  Would  that  be  quite  straightforward  ? 
I mean  the  present  Degree  is  a Degree  of  an  old  insti- 
tution, the  value  of  which  is  known,  and  if  you  intro- 
duce into  that  Graduates  from  Cork  and  Belfast,  they 
would  belong  to  different  systems  altogether,  and  you 
would  apparently  be  giving  the  same  trade-mark  to 
goods  of  a different  description  ?— The  Degree  would 
be  the  Dublin  University  Degree. 

4568.  But  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  attach  that  old 
name  to  the  new  Degree  ? — I think  so,  if  the  Univer- 
sity kept  its  standard  as  high.  If  the  standard  was 
allowed  to  drop  it  might  be  called  something  in  the 
nature  of  a fraud. 

4569.  But  would  it  not  almost  inevitably  drop  if 
the  standard  of  the  students  was  lower  ? — I do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  allowed  to  drop. 

4570.  Generally  is  it  not  found  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  a Degree  unless  the  average  stu- 
dent is  capable  of  grappling  with  it  ?— You  say  the 
average  student  would  not  be  up  to  the  average  stu- 
dent of  Trinity  College  ? 

4571.  That  is  what  I suggest  ? — I do  not  see  why 
not. 


son  why  the  average  student  in  that  College  should 
not  be  equal  to  the  average  student  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — None  whatever. 

4573.  It  is  a mere  assumption,  I would  suggest,  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  to  support  it.  Wherever  the 
two  classes  up  to  this  have  been  allowed  to  compete 
the  class  that  would  probably  be  represented  in  the 
new  College  seems  to  have  been  the  most  successful.  I 
refer  to  the  returns  of  the  Intermediate  Board  and 
the  Royal  University.  Just  one  question  I intended 
to  ask  you.  This  Commission  has  been  furnished 
with  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the 
Under-Secretary,  in  which  these  passages  occur:—. 
“ Since  then  we  ” (that  is  the  Bishops)  “ have,  as  you 
know,  been  consulted  on  one  occasion.  It  was  in  re- 
ference  to  the  scheme  known  as  Lord  'Dunraven’s 
which  was  published  by  him  in  the  Dublin  news- 
papers of  the  4th  January,  1904.’’*  That  is  practi- 
cally the  scheme  that  you  have  now  developed  before 
us  ? — Yes. 

4574.  “ Consulted  by  Mr.  Wyndbam  as  to  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  University  question  could  be 
settled  on  this  basis,  the  Bishops,  as  you  know,  answered 
in  the  affirmative.”  Had  you  an  impression  that  that 
was  the  state  of  affairs  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it.. 

4575.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  some  of 
the  Bishops  were  in  favour  of  it  ? — I was  under  the 
impression  that  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
to  whom  I talked  about  it,  was  in  f avour  of  it. 

4576.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  opinion  in 
reference  to  this  letter  when  it  was  published,  do  you 
remember  whether,  a very  short  time  after  the  publi- 
cation of  that  letter,  it  was  stated  in  Parliament  that 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  bringing  in  a 
Bill  themselves  ? — No  ; I do  not  remember  that. 

4577.  I wish  to  read  you  a passage  from  the  book 
published  by  Mr.  Fottrell,  one  of  the  witnesses  exa- 
mined before  us,  to  see  if  it  will  bring  some  of  these 
matters  to  your  recollection.  “Petitions  approv- 
ing of  it  ” (that  is,  the  scheme  foreshadowed  in  your 
letter)  “were  signed.  Meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  country,  at  Which  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  were  passed  by  acclamation.  It  was  an  open 
secret  (that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  were  pre- 

ared  to  sanction  it.  The  great  meeting  in  Dublin 

eld  in  the  Round  Room  of  the  Mansion  House  was 
attended  by  clergymen  and  laymen  in  about  equal 
numbers  ; and  at  it  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  presided.  Neither  at 
this,  nor  so  far  as  I can  learn,  at  any  other  meeting 
of  Catholics  in  Ireland  held  to  support  the  Dunraven- 
Wyndham  scheme  was  there  a dissentient  voice.”t 
Do  you  remember  any  opinion  of  that  class  when  your 
scheme  was  first  promulgated  ?— My  impression  is  that 
I thought  the  scheme  had  not  met  with  any  great  ap- 
proval, but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  (had  not  met 
with  any  great  disapproval — in  fact  that  it  fell  rather 
flat. 

4578.  You  thought  that,  being  a moderate  scheme 
amongst  a number  of  more  extreme  schemes,  it  did  not 
find  much  favour  ? — I do  not  think  the  people  gene- 
rally thought  it  was  a live  issue  at  that  moment. 

4579.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — You  will  understand 
one  is  not  expressing  any  opinion  upon  your  scheme 
as  a whole,  but  I should  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to 
assume  that  it  is  a good  scheme,  and  only  wants 
working  out,  and  from  that  point  of  view  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  of  detail.  First,  as  to 
your  proposal  with  regard  to  Galway,  I should  like  to 
put  to  you  this  question,  whether  by  keeping  Galway  as 
it  is — a University  College,  but  with  appliances  to  de- 
velop itself  in  a technical  direction — you  cannot  get 
all  the  results  you  hope  from  this  proposal,  and  in  a 
less  invidious  way  ?— And  leave  Galway  ? 

4580.  Leave  Galway  a University  College,  and  give  it 
special  resources  for  developing  its  technical  side  ? — 
I should  see  no  objection  to  that,  except  the  general 
one  of  expenditure.  I mean  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  has  been  so  little 
availed  of — so  little  use  bas  been  made  of  it  that  pro- 
bably there  has  not  been  much  demand  for  higher 
education  in  Arts,  and  so  on,  there.  My  objection  is 
on  the  ground  of  utility  and  expense. 

4581.  The  whole  object  of  any  changes  introduced 
now  would  be  to  conciliate  local  opinion  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  number  of  students  at  Galway _ would 
be  greatly  incre9aed — in  fact,  unless  you  anticipate 


4572.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  do  not  see  any  rea- 
*See  page  476. 

T “ What  is  a National  University,”  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  George  Fottrell  (Hodges  Figgis  & Co.,  Dublin,  1905),  page  31. 
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•that  it  is  really  hardly  worth  discussing  the  future  of 
the  College  ? — 'No.  / 

4582.  Then,  my  next  point  is  the  exclusion  of 
Theology.  Now,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  in  a National  Uni- 
versity would  he  preparing  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  for  the  ministry  of  some 
other  religious  denomination.  They  go  into  schools 
of  Theology,  and  we  are  glad  .to  know  that  the  teach- 
ing in  many  of  these  schools  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
that  where  Degrees  are  given  considerable  value  at- 
taches to  them.  Do  you  think  these  are  matters  which 

a National  University  can  entirely  ignore? You 

mean  it  ought  to  have  a Theological  Faculty. 

4583.  I am  not  putting  anything  definite  at  this 
moment,  but  supposing  I put  it  on  principle — that  in 
Ireland  the  University  will  recognise  any  school  of 
Theology  where  the  teaching  is  scholarly  and  sound, 
and  will  see  that  the  standard  of  Degrees  will  be 
maintained — do  you  see  any  objection  in  principle  to 
that  ? — I see  no  objection  in  principle,  but  I do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  carried  out. 

4584.  I am  not  proposing  to  bring  the  schools  to- 
gether in  any  way,  or  to  make  distinctions,  but  merely 
putting  it  that  the  University  will  have  a general 
supervision  of  this  as  of  other  branches  of  education  ? 
— Not  providing  for  religious  instruction  in  the  Col- 
leges. 

4585.  I am  speaking  more  of  the  professional  study. 
I observe  that  in  constituting  your  Senate,  you  pro- 
pose to  include  all  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  if  all  the  Colleges  are  brought  together  the  Doc- 
tore  and  Masters  of  Arts  would  be  a very  large  body  ? 

4586.  And  a varied  body — a body  not  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  act  together.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  yet 
come  to  establish  a Senate  of  that  kind  ?— Of  course, 
it  will  he  very  numerous  ; it  will  'be  a very  numerous 
body— I suppose  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand. 

4587.  Yes.  Do  no*  you  think  there  will  be  a danger 
of  the  debate  being  rather  heated  ?— No  ; I do  not 
think  so,  because  the  functions  of  the  Senate  would 
be  of  an  indefinite  character.  I have  not  gone  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  University  should  have 
Parliamentary  representation,  but  I suppose  if  it  had 
the  Senate  would  be  the  elector  ; otherwise  it  would 
act  as  the  elector  for  the  Governing  Body. 

4588.  Then,  we  come  to  your  Council.  Yon  propose 
■a  body  of  twenty-five,  and  you  propose  amongst  other 
things  that  this  body  should  appoint  University  Pro- 
fessors to  allocate  Fellowships,  and  so  on.  Do  yon  not 
think  that  in  a body  so  large,  and  representing  dif- 
ferent denominations,  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of 
the  Council  might  come  to  be  an  understanding  as  to 
the  division  of  these  appointments,  and  that  there 
would  be  a great  pressure  by  the  diflerent  interests  to 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  appointments  for  their  own 
men  ?— Yon  mean  a sort  of  system  of  so  many  Roman 
Catholics  and  so  many  Protestants  ? 

4589.  Yes  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

4590.  Has  not  that  been  to  some  extent  the  history 
of  the  Royal  University  ?— Yes  ; of  course,  it  might 
arise  unquestionably,  and  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
if  it  did  arise. 

4591.  I only  put  it  as  a matter  of  detail,  because 
you  might  consider  whether  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors should  not  be  provided  for  in  some  way  by 
smaU  electoral  Boards,  as  at  Oxford,  for  instance  ? — I 
think  so. 


4592.  Sir  Aethtjb  Ruckbe.— I think  some  of  us  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  make  one  point  clear.  In 
England,  as  you  know,  the  Victoria  University  con- 
sisted of  three  -Colleges  of  similar  types,  and  after 
about  twenty-three  years  it  broke  up.  You  used  a 
phrase  which  struck  me  very  much— that  you  hoped 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  localities  together.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  in  Ireland  yon  are  likely 
to  bring  localities  together,  and  to  bring  together  Col- 
leges very  diverse  from  each  other.  Why  should  it  be 
easier  to  bring  them  together  under  one  system  than  it 
wm  in  England  ? — I do  not  know  about  easier,  but 
certainly  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  in  Ireland 
than  m England. 

lCoul<i  y°u  Sive  ns  al>y  reasons  for  your  hope 
that  the  scheme  would  succeed  ?— I see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  succeed  ; my  object,  of  course,  is  to 


avoid  separating  the  different  localities,  and  the  dif- 
ferent creeds,  and  the  different  classes  into  completely 
separated  water-tight  compartments  ; I think  they 
ought  to  have  one  common  ground  of  meeting,  which 
could  only  be  afforded  by  the  one  University. 

4594.  That  -being  your  general  view,  may  we  follow 
it  up  on  one  point  TO  see  how  it  would  work  ? — You 
have  spoken  of  the  appointment  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. Now,  suppose  Cork  and  Trinity  were  united 
in  one  University,  would  you  have  the  Professors  of 
Cork  appointed  by  the  central  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — No  ; I would  have  the  University  Professors 
lecture  when  necessary  in  Cork. 

4595.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  a man  sent 
down  from  Dublin  to  lecture  at  intervals  ?— He  would 
have  to  be  more  or  less  peripatetic. 

4596.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  in  science?— 
You-  could  not  expect  the  students  in  Cork  to  come  up 
to  Dublin  to  attend,  of  necessity,  the  University  lec- 
tures. I do  not  pretend  to  be  very  well  up  on  all  the 
technical  points  of  University  education,  but  I do  not 
see  any  difficulty  or  objection  to  a University  Pro- 
fessor lecturing,  we  will  say,  in  -Cork  or  in  Belfast? 

4597.  Well,  I think  everyone  would  agree  that  the 
educational  influence  of  the  teacher  depends  very  much 
upon  his  mixing  with  Iris  students  outside  the  lecture 
room,  seeing  them  individually,  looking  over  their 
exercises,  and  teaching  them  in  detail,  as  well  as 
merely  giving  a formal  lecture.  Now,  how  would  a man, 
going  round  in  turn  to  three  or  four  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land, be  able  to  get  that  personal  contact  with  the 
students,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
teacher  ?— That  would  involve  that  all  the  Professors 
were  University  Professors.  That  is  not  mv  intention 
at  all. 

4598.  Then  your  University  Professors  would  really 
come  in,  as  a distinguished  foreigner  does  at  some  of 
the  English  Colleges,  when  invited  to  give  a 
course  of  four  up  to  ten  lectures,  and  they  would  play 
a part  very  little  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  College  than  that  of  the  foreigner  whom  I 
have  just  spoken  of.  How  would  you  in  that  way 
secure  that  the  teaching  of  the  various  Colleges — the 
detailed  teaching  by  the  College  authorities — -should 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  teaching,  say,  in 
-Dublin  ? — You  mean  the  University  authority  would 
not  have  sufficient  control  over  the  appointment  of 
Professors  in  the  Colleges? 

4599.  I put  it  to  you,  would  they  ? — I should  think 

4600.  Would  you  give  them  any  control  ?— -There  are 
the  examinations,  of  course. 

4601.  Though  the  most  important  teaching  would 
be  given  by  somebody  else — the  University  Professors? 
— Yes. 

4602.  I think  I may  say  that  the  one  cry  of  nearly 
all  the  Colleges  is,  “Let  us  be  autonomous;  let  us 
manage  these  things  fairly  ourselves  ” ? — I can  under- 
stand it  is  the  desire  to  do  so. 

4603.  Then  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  teaching  if  there  is  to  be  no  supervision  ? 
— Yes. 

4604.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  that  ? — It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  University  body  settles  the  curri- 
culum, arranges  the  course  of  studies,  and  conducts 
the  examinations  and  controls  them,  and  appoints  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  they  have  quite  sufficient  power 
to  ensure  that  the  course  of  studies  are  sufficiently 
good  in  these  various  Colleges. 

4605.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  that.  Let  us 
take  another  point.  I -think  you  admit  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter;  assuming  there  are  these 
difficulties,  why  is  this  new  body  better  able  to  deal 
with  them  than  the  Royal  University,  which  has  al- 
ready, to  a certain  extent,  been  dealing  with  questions 
of  a similar  kind? — The  Royal  University  does  not 
teach. 

4606.  But  when  we  talk  of  the  Royal  University, 
we,  of  course,  always  mean  a reformed  Royal  Univer- 
sity, something  <m  the  lines  of  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission. Why  shoufff  a body  which  has  already  had 
considerable  experience  all  over  the  country  be  a worse 
body  to  undertake  this  task  than  a brand  new  body? — 
I do  not  say  that  in  that  particular  respect  it  would 
be  worse. 

4607.  The  experience  which  the  officials  of  the  Royal 
University  have  had  might  be  useful,  you  think? — 
Yes. 

2 o 2 


Losdox. 
Nov.  13,  1906. 

The  Right 
Hon.  The 
Earl  of 
Dunraven, 
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Nov.  13, 1906. 

The  Eight 
Hon.  The 
Earl  of 
Dunraven, 
K.P.,  C.M.G., 
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4608.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  on  matters  of  detail.  I observe  that 
it  is  a characteristic  of  your  scheme  that  you  would 
have  four  constituent  Colleges,  and  not  two  only.  I 
think  one  of  your  reasons  for  preferring  a four-Colleges 
scheme  to  a two-Colleges  scheme  is  that  there  would 
be  less  friction  with  four  constituent  Colleges  than 
with  two  only? — Two  constituent  Colleges? 

4609.  Well,  you,  I think,  assume  that  there  would 
be  Trinity  College  and  another  College  in  Dublin,  and 
also  Cork  and  Galway? — And  Belfast. 

4610.  I beg  your  pardon — Cork  and  Belfast.  Do 
you  prefer  that  arrangement  to  a University  in  Dublin 
with  two  Colleges,  partly,  because,  if  there  were  four 
constituents,  there  would  be  more  give-and-take  over 
examinations  and  things  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

4611.  I desired,  also,  to  hear  something  about 
your  reasons  for  saying  that  the  scheme  of  Lord 
Robertson’s  Commission  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
Parliament.  You  thought  Lord  Robertson’s  scheme 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  Parliament? — I thought 
so,  because  it  is  much  too  ambitious — too  expensive. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  develop  into  at  least  four 
Universities. 

4612.  In  fact,  you  are  thinking  of  the  ultimate 
schemes,  and  not  of  the  immediate  future  ? — Yes  ; it 
would  require  very  large  grants.  I may  be  quite 
wrong,  but  my  impression  is  that  Parliament  would 
not  be  disposed  to  make  very  large  grants  to  Ireland 
just  at  present. 

4613.  After  what  you  said  to  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  I 
still  do  not  understand  why  you  think  the  Royal 
would  not  be  a good  foundation? — The  Royal  Uni- 
versity ? 

4614.  Yes  ?— Chiefly  on  the  ground  that  I men- 
tioned— that  its  degrees  do  not  command  a very  high 
value.  In  the  one  case  you  start  with  a University 
whose  degrees  are  well-known,  and  highly  valuable ; 
and  in  the  other  case  you  have  got  to  bring  it  up  to 
that  standard,  which  would  be  very  difficult. 

4615.  There  would  be,  when  you  had  established 
the  new  College,  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  value  of 
degrees  would  be  raised — whether,  instead  of  that 
being  so,  the  value  of  degrees  would  not  be  lowered  ? — 
That  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  University  would 
not  keep  up  the  character  of  the  degrees — that  is  pure 
assumption. 

• 4616.  But  still,  there  would  be  a doubt  whether  the 
University  would  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard of  a great  historic  College? — I do  not  myself 
think  that  there  would  be  any  doubt  about  it,  though 
it  is  of  course  possible.  But,  in  any  case,  the  fact 
that  a student  came  up  from  Trinity  College  would 
be  perfectly  well  known.  Even  on  the  assumption 
that  the  education  in  Trinity  College  would  be  superior 
to  the  education  in  Cork  or  Belfast.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly well  known  by  the  certificate  that  the  student 
had  come  up  from  Trinity  College. 

4617.  The  examination,  I suppose,  would  be  with 
you  a joint  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
leges, not  separate  examinations  on  the  part  of  the 
Colleges? — No. 

4618.  I myself,  I confess,  think  that  that  is  of  the 
very  first  importance.  As  to  the  fear  which  has  been 
expressed,  that  the  attainments  in  the  subordinate 
Colleges  might  be  smaller  than  those  in  the  old.  historic 
College,  is  it  conceivable,  on  the  other  part,  that  there 
would  be  a greater  number  of  quite  serious  students 
in  the  new  Colleges  than  in  the  old  one  ? I am  think- 
ing of  English  University  experience  in  asking  the 
question.  One  knows  that  in  the  older  Universities 
of  England  there  are  some  pure  idlers,  and  I do  not 
think  that  there  are  so  many  pure  idlers  in  the  newer 
ones.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  so  in  Ireland  also  ? 
— Yes.  There  might  be  idlers  to  some  extent,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  England. 

4619.  You  think  that  the  Trinity  College  students  in 
Dublin  are  quite  serious  students?— I should 

Dr.  Jackson. — I am  glad  to  hear  it.  I am  sorry 
that  the  average  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  so 
high. 

4620.  You  used  a phrase  about  exempting  from 
interference  the  endowments  of  Trinity  College ; 


but  do  you  thank  it  would  be  unjust,  if  vour  sow 
were  carried  out,  for  Trinity  College  to  be  calkrf 
upon  to  contribute  something  towards  the  expenses  nf 
the  University  ?— No ; speaking  for  myself,  I do  not 
think  it  would  involve  an  injustice ; but  I want  tn 
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4621.  That  I understand  ?— In  other  words  if 

Trinity  College  raised  no  objection,  of  course  there 
would  be  no  objection,  and  the  thing  would  be  in 
trinsically  right,  I think— just.  be  ln' 

4622.  It  seems  to  me  that  Trinity  College  had  im 
posed  upon  it,  in  the  first  instance,  the  duty  of  creating 
a new  University  ; hitherto  it  has  avoided  the  dutv 
of  creating  a University  by  making  a University  of 
itself ; consequently,  I would  ask  you  whether  von 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  be  unfair,  if  academic 
functions  were  distinguished  from  collegiate  functions 
that  some  contribution  should  be  made  by  Trinity  Col’ 
lege  to  academic  expenditure  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  unfair. 

4623.  And  do  you  agree  with  me  that  even  if  no 
such  scheme  were  to  be  adopted,  at  the  present  time 
in  consequence  of  scientific  advance,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Trinity  College,  to  be  at  considerable  expendi- 
ture anyhow  ? Even  if  the  situation  remains  as  it  is 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  Trinity  College  to  do 
more  for  modern  studies  than  it  has  done  in  the  past? 
—Well,  that  is  a question  that  I do  not  think  I could 
answer. 

4624.  I should  have  gone  on  to  ask  you  whether 
that  expenditure  would  not  be  just  the  expenditure 
which  is  wanted  for  starting  the  University  ; whether 
m fact,  the  separation  of  University  from  College 
would  not  create  additional  expenditure,  but  expendi- 
ture which  would  in  any  case  be  inevitable.  As  to  the 
Senate : the  Senate,  I presujne,  would  be  a large  body 
not  a body  concerned  with  the  detail  of  administra- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

4625.  I think  you  call  the  administrative  body  the 
Caput  ? — Yes. 


4626.  Mr.  Bctcheh. — Have  you 
sidered— the  working  difficulties  of  a Federal  Univer- 
sity ?— Not  m regard  to  the  details ; no. 

4627.  Well,  take  the  cases  of  Federal  Univer- 
sitms  in  this  country.  Of  course,  you  know  generally 
the  history  of  the  Victoria  University,  which  began 
as  a Federal  University,  and  whose  Colleges  have  now 
developed  into  separate  Universities  ?— Quite. 

4628.  There  is  now,  you  are  aware,  a Federal  Uni- 
versity also  in  W ales.  Is  not  this  the  case,  looking  to 
experience,  that  even  where  the  Colleges  are  homo- 
geneous, and  even  where  they  are  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  their  students,  and 
further,  where  they  are  equal  in  age  and  in  prestige, 
that  even  so  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  hold 
together  a Federal  University  consisting  of  such  con- 
stituent Colleges  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  in  those  cases 
the  centrifugal  force  is  very  strong,  and,  it  may  be, 
is  capable  of  acting— that  is  to  say,  that  the  several 
Umversities  are  possible  on  account  of  the  population, 
and  the  demands  of  the  population,  and  the  support 
that  would  be  given— the  financial  support  that  can 
be  obtained— from  private  sources  ; but  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  is  less  than 
thi5iPt0pUr  lon  °*  London,  and  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  private  assistance  being  given,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances  are  not  at  all  on 
all  fours,  and  you  cannot  argue  from  one  to  the  other. 

4629.  I quite  admit  you  cannot  argue  fully  from 
one  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  Scotland  has 
lour  Universities,  and  is  approximately  equal  to  Ire- 
land in  population  ?— Yes. 

r 4,630'  Pien  there  is  the  Welsh  University,  in  Wales. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  have  looked  at  the  evi- 
dence that  was  given  before  the  Robertson  Commission 
as  regards  the  University  of  Wales  ?— No,  I have  not. 

4631.  And  the  difficulties  that  occur  even  there.  In 
t i , if1™8}  s ev.idence  be  says,  “ That  experience 

of  the  Welsh  University  shows  that  the  federal  system 
is  workable  where  the  constituent  Colleges  are  homo- 
Sei?°^s  V1  character  and  united  by  a strong  underlying 
unity  of  sentiment,  and  where  their  number  prevents 
the  line  of  cleavage  in  University  policy  becoming 
one  of  College  against  College.  ’ ’ And  further  evidence 
was  given  to  show  that  mere  consideration  of  distance 
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_tlie  distances  between.  College  and  College— makes  it 
extremely  difficult,  administratively,  to  work.  Do 
not  you  think  those  objections  would  be  as  strong  in 
Ireland  ? — As  strong  as  in  Wales  ? 

4632.  Stronger  even  ? — No,  I do  not  think  stronger  ; 
certainly  there  is  more  difference  between  North  and 
South  Wales  than  between  the  North  and  South  of 
Ireland. 

4633.  In  Wales  there  is  not,  is  there,  any  distinct 
line  of  religious  difference,  such  as  that  which  com- 
plicates the  University  question  in  Ireland? — I am 
afraid  I could  not  agree  to  that. 

4634.  So  far  as  I have  understood  the  matter  in 
the  Welsh  Colleges  the  religious  question  has  never 
come  in  at  all  ? — I do  not  know  ; I do  not  pretend  to 
know  much  about  the  working  of  the  system  in  W ales  ; 
but  as  regards  religious  difficulties,  they  are  rather 
strongly  accentuated  in  Wales. 

4635.  In  primary  education,  yes ; but  is  not  it  true 
that  the  religious  question  in  Ireland  enters  in  a sense 
in  which  it  never  did  in  the  Victoria  University  in 
England,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  I know,  it  never  has 
done  in  Wales? — Possibly. 

4636.  And  is  not  the  further  difficulty  that  in  Ire- 
land the  distances  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Colleges  which  constituted  the  Victoria  University,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Colleges  constituting  the 
Welsh  University  ? — Would  they  be  greater  than  the 
Welsh  Colleges?  I do  not  know,  but  I should  have 
thought  not. 

4637.  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork — I think  that  would 
be  so.  Anyhow,  experience  seems  to  show,  does  it 
not,  that  a Federal  University  may  be  useful  as  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  Colleges  into  Univer- 
sities— that  is  hitherto  our  sole  experience  of  Federal 
Universities,  I think.  One  cannot  point,  I mean,  to 
a Federal  University  of  a permanent  kind  ? — Under 
certain  circumstances,  as  I understand  it,  Federal 
Universities  do  tend  to  break  up — they  tend  to  be- 
come separate  Universities.  That  may  be  so  under 
certain  conditions,  but  I do  not  see  that  it  follows 
that  it  would  be  so  under  totally  different  conditions, 
such  as  exist  in  Ireland. 

4638.  Is  there  anything  in  Ireland  tending  to  make 
the  probability  of  the  cohesion  of  widely  separated 
Colleges  greater  than  we  know  of  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

4639.  I should  like  to  know  what  that  is? — The 
general  sentiment  of  nationality — the  desire  for  an 
essentially  Irish  institution. 

4640.  I see.  In  spite  of  marked  differences  of  re- 
ligion?— The  marked  differences  of  religion,  so  far  as 
University  education  is  concerned,  is  a difficulty ; 
but  the  difficulty  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  con- 
sist so  much  in  the  differences  of  religion  as  in  the 
attitude  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  up 
on  the  matter. 

4641.  In  spite,  then,  I will  say,  of  the  very  diver- 
gent ideals  of  University  education  ? — Of  course,  there 
are  different  ideals  entertained  by  different  people. 
What  I mean  with  regard  to  religion  is,  I 
do  not  suppose  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  would 
entertain  the  strong  objections  they  do  to  Trinity 
College  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  'Church 
practically  prohibits  them  from  making  use  of 
Trinity  College. 

4642.  But  that  points  again  to  a different  ideal, 
does  it  not?  No  one  denies  that,  I think;  there  is 
a different  ideal — that  there  are  two  ideals  of  educa- 
tion which  I should  have  thought  would  make  com- 
plete unity  more  difficult  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
other  countries  which  I know.  And  I would  put  it 
to  you,  do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  a very 
strong  probability,  if  this  University  were  consti- 
tuted, of  the  Colleges  breaking  up,  and  becoming 
each  of  them  separate  Universities?  Would  not 
Trinity  College  probably  attempt — endeavour — again 
to  become  a University,  and  would  not  the  Catholic 
College  also  attempt  to  become  a University? — I do 
not  myself  see  that ; I can  understand  that  Trinity 
College  might  possibly  desire  to  constitute  herself  a 
University — that  is  possible;  but  I cannot  see  what 
possible  object  either  Belfast,  Cork,  or  the  new  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  would  have  to  choose  this  course. 

4643.  You  would  admit,  however,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  and  of  those 
who  control  the  higher  education,  and  in  particular 
University  education,  in  Ireland,  has  always  centred 
itself  on  an  independent  University? — I do  not  think 


so— you  mean  that  would  be  a separate  Roman  Catho-  London 
lie  University?  

4644.  Yes? — I think  they  have  abandoned  that;  Nov.  13,  1906. 

at  least,  that  may  be  their  ideal,  but  they  do  not  rr~, . 
insist  upon  that  ideal.  The  Right 

4645.  Still,  in  the  papers  before  us,  that  is,  as  you  p™.  Ahe 

admit,  the  ideal  at  which  they  aim  ?— Yes.  n‘ 

4646.  And  is  it  likely  that  they  will  entirely  aban- 

don  the  ideal  ? — I think  they  practically  have,  as  far  p.a.’  ’ 

as  one  can  judge  by  their  public  utterances.  It  is 
an  ideal,  at  anyrate,  which  is  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment unless  the  Protestants  in  England  will 
accept  it. 

4647.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count, I suppose,  the  fact,  now  apparent,  that  they  do 
regard  the  Federal  University  as  a scheme  which  is 
to  be  condemned,  in  short? — Who? 

4648.  The  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 

— Well,  of  course,  I do  not  know — not  to  my  know- 


4649.  Assume  that  they  do  for  a moment — merely 
assume  it — do  you  think  there  would  be  any  use  in 
setting  up  in  Ireland  a system  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops? — There  would  not 
be  the  slightest  use  in  setting  up  in  Ireland  a sys- 
tem of  Universities,  or  Colleges  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  distinctly  said  it  was  so  objectionable  that 
they  could  not  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  to 
avail  themselves  of  it ; of  course  it  would  be  useless. 

4650.  I would  ask  this  further  question  as  regards 
the  Federal  system.  Your  four  Colleges  which  are  to 
be  constituent  Colleges  of  the  University  are  to  be 
supplemented  by  certain  affiliated  Colleges? — Yes. 

4651.  And  the  greater  the  number  of  the  Colleges 

you  add  to  the  Federal  system  the  more  you  will 
probably  add  to  the  difficulties  of  working  the  sys- 
tem— or  do  you  not  think  so  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so ; 
you  refer  to 

4652.  Affiliation  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s College,  Maynooth,  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  the  College  of 
Science,  Dublin  ? — That  is  three — I do  not  think  so  ; 
I have  added : “ Power  to  affiliate  or  grant  such 
recognition  as  may  be  desirable  to  other  institutions 
external  to  the  University.” 

4653.  “Other  institutions” — yes? — Probably  that 
word  might  need  some  definition. 

4654.  May  I ask  what  meaning  you  would  attach  to 
“ affiliation” — it  is  capable  of  many  meanings? — ■ 
What  I mean  is  the  affiliation  of  the  Arts  Faculty 
of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  to  a University. 

4655.  What  are  the  privileges  which  affiliation 
carries  with  it? — I presume  that  the  Maynooth  stu- 
dents would  go  through  the  third  year  of  their  course 
in  that  University  if  they  desired  to  take  it  up  to 
B.A.  or  M.A. 

4656.  In  the  first  instance,  I suppose,  then,  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  time  spent  in  residence  at  one  of 
these  Colleges  would  count  as  University  residence, 
would  it  not? — Yes. 

4657.  Would  that  be  the  sole  privilege,  or  would  you 
also,  in  the  case  of  an  affiliated  College,  give  some  re- 
presentation on  the  Governing  Body  ?— On  the  Go- 
verning Body  of  the  College? 

4658.  Of  the  University? — Well,  the  affiliation 
would  be  with  the  College — what  I propose  is  affilia- 
tion with  any  College  of  the  University,  of  the  Arts 
Faculties  of  Maynooth  and  of  Magee  College — that 
would  be  a question  of  what  representation  the 
affiliated  body  would  have  on  the  College. 

4659.  I see  ; but  you  do  not  think  that  the  affiliated 
body  ought  directly  to  be  represented  on  the  Uni- 
versity Governing  Body  ? — No,  I don’t  think  so ; but  I 
had  not  considered  that  point. 

4660.  In  the  case  of  a very  large  College,  a large 
Arts  Faculty  like  Maynooth,  would  it  be  possible  to 
resist  the  demand  that  such  a College  should  receive 
some  representation  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
University? — On  the  University  Body? 

4661.  Yes.  It  would  out-number,  you  see,  all  the 
other  Faculties,  and  out-number  the  Arts  Faculty, 
possibly,  in  all  the  other  constituent  Colleges.  That 
is  one  of  the  difficulties — that  you  are  dealing  with 
an  affiliated  College  so  big  that  its  claims  would  need 
some  special  consideration,  how  it  should  come  in, 
would  it  not  ? — I had  not  considered  that  point — that 
is  to  say,  whether  in  an  affiliation  of  that  kind  they 
would  have  more  direct  representation  ? 

4662.  Yes,  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Uni- 
versity?— No,  I had  not  considered  it. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


London. 


The  Right 
Hon.  The 
Earl  of 
Dunraven, 

K.F.,  C.H.Q., 


4663.  In  your  University  Governing  Body  the  Col- 
— leges  all  receive  equal  representation,  do  they  not? — 

Nov.  13,  1908.  Yes. 

4664.  That  is  to  say,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  so 
far  as  its  representation  goes,  is  on  an  exactly  equal 
footing  with  Cork? — Yes. 

4665.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said,  I see,  for 
that ; but  there  are  besides  some  obvious  objections 
that  might  be  made,  are  there  not — to  bodies  so 
unequal  in  character,  in  numbers,  in  history,  and  in 
prestige  being  put  upon  terms  of  equality  ? — It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  historical  pres- 
tige and  numbers,  would  it  not? 

4666.  Mere  prestige  perhaps — although  of  course 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  attempt  it,  as  you  no  doubt  re- 
member, in  Ms  Bill  of  1873,  which  rather  resembles 
your  scheme  in  certain  respects. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker.— It  was  provided  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Victoria  University  that  the  Colleges  should 
not  necessarily  be  equally  represented. 

4667.  Mr.  Butcher. — It  was  provided  for  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Bill,  and  it  made  a very  complicated 
system.  I did  not  know  whether  you  had  considered 
the  objection  that  may  arise.  There  is  only  one 
other  small  point — it  is  towards  the  end  of  your 
paper,  and  is  only  a matter  of  detail.  You  provide 
that  after  the  Royal  University  is  dissolved,  the 
Graduates  of  the  Royal  University  shall  be  attached 
to  the  reconstructed  University  of  Dublin,  that  the 
Graduates  who  have  been  at  Magee  College  Lon- 
donderry, or  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  shall 
be  attached  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  that  the 
Graduates  who  have  proceeded  from  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  shall  be  attached  to  that  College,  and  soforth. 
You  do  not  there  say  what  is  to  become  of  those 
Graduates  who  have  never  been  at  any  College,  but 
have  simply  taken  their  degrees  without  attending 
lectures  at  any  institution  ?— I say,  “ the  Graduates 
who  proceeded  to  the  Royal  University  Examinations 
from  the  undermentioned  group  of  Colleges”  and  so 
on ; you  wish  to  know  what  I would  do  with  the  men 
who  had  taken  out  degrees  from  other  institutions. 

4668.  Not  from  an  institution  at  all — it  may  be 
from  home  study.  They  are  to  be  attached  to  some 
College,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

4669.  Would  you  give  them  their  choice? — I had 
not  considered  that  point. 

Dr.  Jackson. — Might  I ask  you  a question  on  this 
point— would  it  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  at- 
tached to  a College  ? Die  essential  thing  is  that  they 
should  be  attached  to  a University,  and  they  might 
become  members  of  the  University  without  being 
attached  to  any  particular  College. 

Mr.  Butcher.— There  is  that  possible  way  out  of 
it,  no  doubt,  but  their  case  ought  to  be  considered,  I 
tMnk. 

4670.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I take  it  you  have 
brought  forward  your  claim  for  a revised  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, consisting  of  four  Colleges,  as  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  very  vexed  question  of  University  education 
in  Dublin  University? — Quite  so. 

4671.  And  you  think  that  if  the  question  were  settled 
m a way  wMch  would  give  substantial  remedy  to  the 
grievance  under  which  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  have  sufiered— you  think,  I say,  if  that  were 
satisfied— not  perhaps  wholly  satisfied,  but  partially 
satisfied— (for  instance,  we  had  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  here,  and  none  of  them  seemed  very 
pleased  with  your  scheme)— but  you  think  that  if  on 
general  principles  the  whole  University  question  was 
to  be  settled  in  a way  in  which  Roman  Catholics  could 
take  advantage  of  it,  the  prejudices  of  those  who  a 


4672.  And  you  would  extend  the  same  thine  to  the 
prejudices  of  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 

4673.  So  that  it  is  your  view  to  over-ride  any 

apprehensions  of  corporate  bodies  now  existing? 

Quite  so.  6 

4674.  I suppose  when  you  were  first  induced  to  sub- 
mit this  scheme,  or  to  think  about  it,  you  were  largely 
actuated  by  the  fact  that  Trinity  College,  the  only 
real  University  in  Dublin,  seemed  to  have  got  more  or 
Ym  ^ °f  toUCtl  Witl1  the  P^P1®  of  the  country?— 

4675.  And  you  bought,  I daresay,  that  by  bringing 
together  Trinity  College  and  three  other  Colleges  in 
a single  University  you  would  be  broadening,  if  I may 
say  so,  the  sympathies,  the  views,  the  minds  of  all 
the  people  who  would  bo  coming  together  in  that 


University,  including  Trinity  College  itself  ?— Quite 


4676.  And  in  your  view  the  scheme  for  a Senate 
with  doctors  and  m.a.’s  meeting  together,  would  be  of 
actual  service  to  the  country,  because  they  would  be 
brought  together  for  the  first  time? — That  is  so. 


4677.  We  have  had  some  evidence  brought  before  us 
as  to  the  admirably  harmonious  way  in  which  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  consisting  0f 
Catholics,  Episcopalians  Presbyterians,  and  members 
of  other  denominations  has  worked.  Do  you  see  any 
reason  why,  under  your  scheme,  the  same  thing  would 
not  happen? — No  reason  whatever. 


4678.  Your  original  scheme,  as  I understand  was 
for  a second  College  within  Dublin  University  ?— Yes 

4679.  You  have  broadened  out  that  scheme  to  in- 
clude four  Colleges.  I take  it  the  reason  you  have 
done  that  is  that  whilst,  if  there  were  only  two  Col- 
leges, they  might  be  at  daggers  drawn  with  each  other' 
the  other  two  might  see  fair  play,  as  it  were  and 
produce  more  stability? — They  would  produce’ more 
stability. 

4680.  Is  that  the  idea  underlying  your  changed 

scheme? — You  mean  as  compared  with  my  original 
letter  ? 6 

4681.  Yes  ?— In  the  original  letter  I left  Trinity  out 
of  consideration? 


4682.  Lord  Chief  Baron.— No,  you  had  Trinity  in 
it.  You  left  Cork  out  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I mean 

4683.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— I quite  understand  your 

Saint  of  view.  Then  it  has  been  alleged— in  fact 
ather  Delany  urged  it  yesterday— that  in  a scheme 
of  affiliated  Colleges  the  degree  of  the  outlying  Col- 
leges would  not  carry  the  same  weight,  that,  in  fact 
the  examination  would  not  be  as  hard  as  an  examina- 
tion inside  Trinity  College.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
for  that? — None  whatever. 

4684.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— I take  it  there  would  be 
no  difficulty — even  if  the  examination  were  not  the 
same,  and  the  course  was  different,  and  the  various 
Colleges  constituting  your  University  each  developed 
upon  lines  of  their  own— you  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  at  all  impossible  for  a central  body  to  inspect  the 
scheme  of  examinations  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  as 
to  whether  one  was  as  difficult  as  the  other.  Do  you 
think  that  is  possible — for  some  central  body  to  report 
to  the  Senate  as  to  the  courses  in  the  various  Colleges, 
and  to  secure  that  one  course  should  be  as  difficult  as 
another  ? — To  the  central  body  ? 

4685.  Well,  your  Caput  or  your  Senate? — Oh,  yes. 
I did  not  quite  clearly  understand  the  point. 

4686.  You  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  see  the  various 
Colleges  of  your  Federal  University  allowed  to  develop 
along  the  lines  that  suited  their  own  localities  ?— ' Yes. 

4687.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Colleges  ought  to  be  left  with 
as  much  autonomy  as  possible,  to  answer  to  the  racial 
instincts  of  local  students? — Yes. 

4688.  That  being  so,  I take  it  there  would  be  always 
mOTe  or  less  differences  in  the  courses  of  the  Colleges? 

4689.  What  you  want  to  provide  for  is  that  one 
course  shall  be  as  difficult  as  another  course — that  is, 
that  the  University  degree,  no  matter  which  College  it 
is  taken  out  in,  shall  be  one  of  equal  value  ? — Quite. 

4690.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  providing  for 
that,  do  you? — None  whatever. 

4691.  Have  you  ever  observed  in  Ireland  that  when 
Irishmen  come  together  or  are  brought  together,  they 
are  more  prone  to  quarrel  than  people  of  other 
nations? — I think  on  the  contrary. 

4692.  I tMnk  on  the  contrary,  too.  Has  there  been 
any  instance  in  Ireland  where  bodies  representing  dif- 
ferent creeds,  and  I might  also  say  different  races— 
different  classes — have  come  together  and  have  failed 
to  do  their  duty  harmoniously  ? — My  personal  opinion 
is,  if  you  ask  me,  that  the  religious  question  has,  per- 
haps, less  to  do  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country 
I know  of  with  causing  difficulties  between  individuals 
who  meet  for  any  other  purpose. 

4693.  That  is  when  they  are  once  brought  together 
—the  thine  is  to  bring  them  together  ? — Yes,  to  bring 
them  together. 

4694.  And  your  scheme  is  one  for  bringing  them 
together  ? — Yes. 

4695.  And  supposing  that  under  your  federal  scheme 
the  Colleges  should  in  process  of  time,  if  Ireland  be- 
come more  wealthy  and  more  populous,  drop  off  like 
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ripe  apples  from  your  parent  University,  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  that? — No;  if  it  was  due  to  the 
natural  course  of  development  required  in  the  country 
it  would  be  unobjectionable. 

4696.  And  in  point  of  fact  you  think  that  even 
should  your  scheme  give  rise  to  friction  at  the  start, 
and  give  rise  to  a good  deal  of  apprehension,  and 
should  it  not  be  generally  accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
various  Colleges  at  present,  still  with  a view  to  settling 
the  question  in  Ireland  it  is  better  worth  trying  than 
not  trying  ?— Quite  so. 

4697.  Dr.  Coffey. — The  great  majority  of  the 
under-graduates  of  Trinity  College  belong  to  the  Epis- 
copalian Protestant  population — about  seventy-five  or 
seventy-six  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4698.  And  the  population  of  that  religious  com- 
munity of  Ireland  is  something  like  400,000,  I think. 
Your  scheme,  then,  contrasts  with  the  scheme  of  the 
Robertson  Commission,  of  a federal  Royal  University 
with  reformation  of  the  Colleges,  to  this  degree — that 
it  takes  into  the  federal  University  system  the  Uni- 
versity-going students  of  that  population? — I do  not 
quite  understand. 

4699.  Lord  Robertson’s  Commission  recommended  a 
reformed  Royal  University  in  which  there  would  be  a 
new  College  established  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

4700.  And  in  that  University  you  would  have  all 
the  Colleges  of  the  country  included,  except  Trinity 
College?  Yes. 

4701.  One  result  of  that  is  that  it  excludes,  or  cuts 
off,  a section  of  the  population  from  the  University 
likely  to  become  the  university  of  Ireland.  It  cuts 
them  off 'from  the  rest  of  the  country — the  Robertson 
Commission  scheme  does — and  your  scheme  proposes 
to  include  that  section? — Certainly,  it  does. 

4702.  You  think  there  would  be  a greater  bond 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  people  by  a fede- 
rated Dublin  University  than  by  the  federated  Royal  ? 
— Quite  so. 

4703.  If  the  Robertson  Commission  proposal  had 
been  carried  out,  do  you  think  that  in  the  long  run 
Dublin  University,  left  to  itself,  would  gain  or  lose 
against  the  other  University  in  the  country? — Per- 
sonally, I should  think  so,  the  latter ; I think  that  it 
would  be  a disadvantage  to  Trinity. 

4704.  And  from  an  Irish  point  of  view — if  the 
different  sections  of  the  Irish  people  could  be  drawn 
together  in  their  University  education  it  would  be 
desirable  ? — Certainly. 

• ^ow>  one  outstanding  feature  of  your  scheme 

is  this — no  College  in  the  scheme  is  made  officially 
denominational  ? — Quite. 

4706.  In  the  Robertson  Commission  scheme  one  was 
made  officially  denominational? — Yes. 

4707.  That  was  the  Catholic  College? — Yes. 

. 4708.  From  the  point  of  view  of  academic  character, 
relation  of  one  to  another,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
Colleges  should  be  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  one 
should  not  have  a particular  official  character?— 
Quite  so. 

4709.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  acceptability 
it  seems  also  more  practical  that  no  College  should 
have  an  official  denominational  recognition  ?— Quite 


4710.  _With  reference  to  such  Chairs  as  would  be 
University  Chairs,  as  distinct  from  Chairs  in  the 
Colleges,  might  the  body  of  University  Professors,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Collegiate  teachers,  be  at  first 
small  ?— I provide  that  Collegiate  teachers  and  tutors 
may  be  appointed  to  be  Professors  of  the  University, 
provided  they  are  not  Theological. 

Might  they  not  at  first  be  small  in  number- 
ing,!111 it  not  be  the  case  that  at  first  the  Chairs  woulc 
Be  few  m number,  but  that  they  might  be  a feature 
which  would  grow  in  accordance  with  the  progress  o! 
the  University,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  ?— Quite 

.„4J,12;  It  might  be  possible,  in  such  an  elastic  systen 
as  that,  if  a particular  province  of  Ireland  were  de- 
veloping. in  a particular  technical  line,  to  create  iz 
one  of  the  Colleges  certain  University  Chairs  Ii 
w Uork  °r  Belfast,  for  instance  a particular  industm 
were  being  taken  up  for  which  special  scientific  know 
l pLlaS  req1U^ed-  ‘VS?*11*1*  Possible  to  have  sucl 
a Professorial  Chair  of  the  University  there?: A Pro 


fessorial  Chair  of  the  University  permanently  situated  London 
in  one  of  the  Colleges?  

4713.  Permanently  situated  in  one  of  the  Colleges  Nov' 13,  lfl06, 
to  meet  the  need  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  had  The  Right 
come  in  after  the  foundation  of  the  University,  and  to  Hon.  The 

fit  the  special  environment?—!  should  not  think  Earl  of 
that  desirable  myself.  Dunraven, 

4714.  If  that  were  to  occur  might  it  not  be  free  from  aM-G'> 
objection  in  this  sense— that  the  other  University  Col-  °‘ 
leges  wculd  not  necessarily  feel  aggrieved  by  the  pos- 
session by  the  one  College  of  that  particular  Chair, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  objects  of  that  Chair  were 

best  appbed  locally? — Yes. 

4715.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  May- 

nooth  College,  I think  you  said  that  you  would  have 
the  College  in  Dublin  accept  the  first  two  years  in- 
struction of  th6  Arts  Faculty  in  Maynooth  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Collegiate  teaching? — Yes.  I was  assum- 
ing that  probably  the  third  year’s  course  of  the  May- 
nooth student  would  be  taken  in  Dublin  University.  * 

4716.  And  you  have  a provision  by  which  the  Go- 
verning Body  of  the  College  is  open  to  accept  two  mem- 
bers from  the  outside?— -Yes. 

4717.  If  a large  number  of  students  were  coming  to 
Dublin  from  Maynooth  in  their  third  year  (you  told 
us  their  third  year  would  be  taken  in  University  Col- 
lege), it  might  be  possible,  might  it  not,  to  have  that 
College  represented  in  the  two  external  members  that 
would  be  accepted  on  the  Governing  Body  ? — Cer- 
tainly, it  would. 

4718.  Chairman. — One  question  before  we  part.  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  two  schemes — 
your  own  scheme,  which  involves  a reconstruction  and 
alteration  in  the  University  of  Dublin — Trinity  Col- 
lege— and  the  scheme  of  the  Royal,  to  put  it  shortly. 

Now,  Trinity  College  is  an  ancient  institution  which 
has  given  satisfaction  to  a certain  class,  while  the 
Royal  is  a modern  institution  of  recent  date,  which  in 
its  present  condition  gives  satisfaction  to  nobody. 

Now,  speaking  as  a legislator,  is  it  not  wiser  to  try 
the  experiment,  which  is  contemplated  here,  with  a 
modern  institution  giving  satisfaction  to  nobody  in  its 
present  condition,  rather  than  with  an  ancient  insti- 
tution which  is  giving  satisfaction  at  any  rate  to  a 
certain  number  of  people?— You  prefer  to  try  the 
experiment  with  an  institution  satisfactory  to  nobody, 
then.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  it  just  in  the 
other  way — I should  prefer  to  work  with  the  other 
institution,  which  does  give  satisfaction  to  somebody. 

4719.  Although  you  destroy  the  institution? — I 
would  not  destroy  the  institution  at  all. 

4720.  Dr.  Jackson. — Just  one  point  of  detail.  At 
the  bottom  of  your  second  column  on  the  first  page,  in 

the  last  sentence,  you  say : — “ The  assignment  of  £ 

for  the  provision  of  University  buildings,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  University,  its  Fellowships, 

Chairs,  and  Prizes”  ? — Yes. 

4721.  The  Fellowships  surely  are  Fellowships  in  the 
College  rather  than  in  the  University? — Yes. 

4722.  Would  it  not  be  clearer  and  more  correct  to 
say  “ for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  and  its 
Chairs  and  Prizes,  and  for  Fellowships  and  Prizes  in 
the  proposed  new  College.”  That  was  what  I imagine 
you  meant? — That  was  my  meaning. 

Dr.  Jackson. — It  is  a small  point,  but  I think  a 
Fellowship  is  always  in  a College,  not  in  a University, 

•and  I think  it  important  that  the  distinction  should 
he  maintained  here. 

Mr.  Butcher.— Of  course,  in  the  Royal  a Fellow  is 
Fellow  of  a University  and  not  of  a College,  so  that 
the  phrase  has  an  accepted  meaning. 

Dr.  Jackson. — But  I think  in  a reconsidered  scheme, 
such  as  is  proposed  here,  we  might  be  more  accurate 
in  the  use  of  a phrase.  It  is,  perhaps,  pedantic  to 
take  the  point,  but  it  tends  to  clear  the  air. 

Mr.  Butcher. — But  I imagine  that  when  Lord  Dun- 
raven  says  “ Prizes  ” he  means  University  Prizes. 

Dr.  Jackson. — I am  not  proposing  to  strike  out 
“ Prizes,”  I said  “for  the  maintenance  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  Chairs,  and  Prizes,  and  for  Fellowships 
and  Prizes  in  the  proposed  new  College.” 

Mr.  Butcher. — I see  “Prizes”  twice. 

Dr.  Jackson. — Yes,  I think  the  Colleges  would  want 
to  give  prizes  as  well  as  the  University. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Does  it  not  seem  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  .of  working  out  your  scheme 
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London.  tha.t  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  should  be  made  acceptable 
— to  the  population.  If  you  provide  any  scheme,  should 
Aon.  13,  1900.  it  not  be  such  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  popula- 
T,  tTIy,).  tions  surrounding  it? 

Hoo.  The  4723.  Chairman. — Surely,  the  Queen’s  College  scheme 

Earl  of  should  be  exactly  the  same  in  that  respect  as  the  Dun- 

Dunraven,  raven  scheme  ; is  not  that  so  ? — Quite  so. 

X.P.,  C.M.G., 


4724.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— With  regard  to  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  I suppose  you  thought  that 
as  it  was  the  only  library  in  Ireland  which  was  worth 
anything,  and  as  the  buildings  had  been  provided  bv 
public  money,  the  whole  population  should  get  some 
benefit  out  of  that  library  ?— Quite  so. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


J.  I.  Beare, 
Esq.,  si. a., 

F.T.C.Di 


J.  I.  Beare,  Esq.,  m. a.,  f.t.c.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  called  in  and  examined. 


4725.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Smyly,  to  furnish  us  with  a 
statement*  on  the  subject  of  the  Classical  School,  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4726.  You  are  Greek  Professor,  I think  ? — Yes. 

4727.  That  joint  statement  we  will  consider  as  read. 
Then  you  have  also  been  good  enough  to  sug- 
gest several  points  to  which  you  wish  to  speak.  The 
first  subject  is  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — A mere  re- 
ference to  it  is  all  I wish  to  make  as  the  basis  of  what 
I mean  to  say  further — not  more  than  a few  words. 
May  I ask  you,  as  you  have  spoken  of  the  Classical 
School,  whether  you  have  received  a statement  from 
Mr.  Starkie  corroborative  of  mine,  and  contradicting 
a previous  witness  ? 

Chairman. — Yes  ; it  has  only  reached  us  this 
morning.  I had  better  read  it  before  we  begin.  He 
says  this — “ My  attention  has  just  ‘been  called  to  a 
paragraph  on  page  63  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  University  otf  Dublin.  The  para- 
graph runs  as  follows: — ‘As  to  my  criticisms  of  the 
Classical  School,  having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  in  Trinity  College,  I have  had  special  opportu- 
nities of  comparing  the  two  systems  ’ ” — this  is  from 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Leech — “ 1 and  I may  mention  that 
the  only  other  official  or  ex-official  of  Trinity  College — 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education — who  has  had 
the  same  experience,  has  arrived,  as  I believe,  at  the 
same  conclusion.’  I wish  to  say  that  I did  not  au- 
thorise the  writer,  Dr.  Leech,  to  represent  me  as  sym- 
pathising with  the  criticisms  of  the  Classical  School, 
which  he  has  elaborated  on  page  60  of  the  same 
Appendix,  and  I dissociate  myself  from  them,  es- 
pecially from  the  following  remark  : — 'As  regards 
Classics  ...  its  (viz.,  Trinity  College’s)  reputa- 
tion has  never  stood,  and  does  not  now  stand  high.’ 
The  Classical  School  of  Trinity  College  needs  no  tri- 
bute from  me  ; but  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
I believe  Dr.  Leech’s  views  as  to  its  position  to  be 
completely  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  those  best- 
qualified  to  judge,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
My  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  scholars  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  associate  since  I en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  from  whom  I have 
learned  most  of  what  I value,  is  well  known  to  my 
friends  ; and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  pro- 
vide against  being  identified  with  an  estimate  of  their 
work  with  which  I profoundly  disagree.  I would  ask 
you  to  read  this  letter  to  the  Commission,  and  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  next  volume  of  evidence.”  That,  I 
think,  ought  to  go  in. 

Dr.  Jackson. — There  are  some  of  us  here  who  know 
how  unjust  the  remark  is.  At  Cambridge  we  have  a 
very  profound  respect  for  the  Classical  Scholarship 
of  Trinity  College ; but  that  is  not  all— we  have  re- 
ceived from  it  again  and  again  numbers  of  excellently 
trained  students— Dr.  Brougham  Leech  for  one. 

4728.  Chairman.— I think,  therefore,  that  after  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  you  to  enter  upon  a defence 
of  the  Classical  School?— I did  not  intend  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

4729.  Please  proceed?— It  has  been  asked-  Why 
if  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University 
of  Dublin  are  one,  should  not  the  Principal  Pro- 
fessors of  Dublin  University  be  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College?  And  the  practice  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge has  been  quoted  to  support  this  proposal. 
But  even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a Professor  of  the 
University  has  no  right  to  a Fellowship  in  a College 
unless  the  Corporation  of  the  latter  desire  to  have 
hun,  and  to  pay  a portion  of  his  stipend.  Besides, 
though  for  certain  purposes,  e.g.,  ownership  of  pro- 


perty, Trinity  College  and  Dublin  University  are  one 
yet  the  former  is  a corporation  with  certain  rights  in 
which  (a)  the  Fellowships  are  for  life ; (b)-  carry  laroe 
salaries;  and  (c)  imply  the  sole  right  of  accession 
to  the  Governing  Body.  Also,  there  is  no  University 
chest  in  Dublin  University  apart  from  the  College 
chest,  which  pays  all  the  expenses  of  both  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  College.  Therefore,  to  cany  out  the  pro- 
posal suggested  in  the  above  question,  a revolution 
would  be  required  in  the  system  by  which  Fellowships 
are  held  in  Trinity  College — such  a revolution,  per- 
haps as  took  place  thirty  years  ago,  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  by  which  the  Fellowship  system  should 
take  a subordinate  place,  and  the  Fellows’  salary  be 
lowered  to  something  like  that  of  our  present  Univer- 
sity Studentships.  Now,  the  question  is:  would 
this  be  good  for  Dublin  University,  and  for 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  organs  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland?  If  so,  of  course  it  should 
be  done.  In  what  follows  I crave  leave  to  criticise  at 
least  the  proposals  which  have  (so  far  as  I know) 
been  made  tending  to-  or  involving  such  a change  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I think  that  the  proposals 
of  Document  V.  of  Blue  Book  I.  (Appendix  to  the  First 
Report  of  this  Royal  Commission)  would  not,  if  carried 
out,  be  beneficial,  but  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Dublin  Uni- 
versity as  organs  of  higher  education  in  Ireland,  or 
rather  higher  education  in  general.  With  Document 
V.,  I will  criticise  Document  IV.  also.  The  latter, 
though,  is  rather  of  personal  than  public  import- 
ance. In  these  two  documents  the  signatories  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  certain  changes,  in  order  : 
(a)  to  render  the  College  and  University  more  effi- 
cient as  educational  institutions ; and  (6)  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  Professors,  who  are  now  (it  is 
alleged)  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Fellows,  their  tenures  being  precarious,  and  their 
rank  being  invidiously  lower  than  that  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  College. 

4730.  Chairman. — I presume  you  are  a Fellow?— I 
am  a Fellow,  and,  therefore,  I am  treading  on  rather 
delicate  ground,  and  I would  ask  the  Commission  to 
excuse  me  for  entering  into  these  very  delicate  personal 
matters  which  I have  to  go  into.  I feel  it  rather  a 
painful  duty,  and,  of  course,  I propose  to  mention  no 
names.  The  former  of  the  two  objects  mentioned  above 
being  the  more  important,  I will  deal  with  it  first,  and 
consider  how  far  the  change  proposed  would  have  the 
desirable  effect  claimed  for  it.  With  the  second  object 
I will  deal  more  fully  afterwards.  But  I may  say,  at 
°-e>  that  I regard  invidious  distinctions  among  men 
who  have  to  work  together  in  our  University  as  per  se 
deplorable ; and  that  I have  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
those  who  suffer  from  them.  If  they  can  be  removed 
with  advantage  to  the  College  and  University  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Also,  I wish  to  say  that,  in  the 
criticisms  which  I shall  make  of  the  Professoriate  as 
compared  with  the  Fellowship  system,  I shall  speak 
with  the  deepest  respect  of  all  concerned ; my  sole 
purpose  being  to  determine,  by  comparison  of  both, 
the  question  which  of  them  better  deserves  to  conduct 
the  government  of  the  College  and  University  ; that  is 
to  say,  under  which  of  the  two  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  College  and  University  would  be  better 
secured. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  Fellow  and 
Professor  may  be  invidious,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  clear  and  sharp : moreover,  it  is  based  upon  the 
distinction  between  College  and  University  ; and  it 
is  vindicated,  in  each  case,  by  the  fact  that  the  Fellow 
has  passed— and  has  always  had  to  pass — an  examina- 
tion, which  entitles  him  to  his  Fellowship  ; while  the 
non-Fellow  Professor,  for  whatever  reason,  has  n at 
passed  this  examination,  though  open  to  all  graduates 
of  the  University.  Now,  suppose  for  a moment  that  this 
ge  350. 
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distinction  were  abolished : the  Professors’  proposal 
(for  though  signed  also  by  seven  Junior  Fellows,  it 
really  originates  from  a few  Professors)  claims  that 
thereby  invidious  distinctions  would  cease  among  us. 
But  would  they.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  which 
divide  the  Professors  themselves  would  then  become 
prominent,  and  would  be  not  less  invidious  than  the 
one  complained  of,  which  now  obscures  them  all.  Of  the 
Professors,  some  lecture  only  in  professional  work,  e.<7- , 
Medicine  ; others  only  in  Arts  work,  e.g.,  Languages 
or  Literature  ; others  in  both,  e.g..  Natural  Science. 
Some  have  large,  others  small,  salaries.  Some  usually 
devote  all  their  time  to  their  academic  work,  others 
regularly  have  their  principal  occupations,  with  largo 
fixed  salaries  or  professional  incomes,  in  spheres  quite 
outside  the  University.  But  the  scheme  proposed  in 
Document  V.  (that  is  to  say,  the  one  I am  criticising) 
makes  only  one  grand  distinction — that  between  Prin- 
cipal Professors  and  non-principal.  The  term  prin- 
cipal Professor  is  explained  to  mean  “ whole-time  ” 
Professor.  In  itself  “Principal  Professor”  is  a com- 
plete misnomer ; for  its  definition  would  exclude  seme 
of  our  most  distinguished  and  indispensable  Profes- 
sors, especially  in  the  Medical  School ; men  of  whom 
we  have  particular  reason  to  be  proud.  Yet  the  term 
“whole-time”  Professor,  though  preferable,  does  not 
effect  its  purpose  of  classification ; for  there  is  no- 
thing necessary  or  permanent  in  the  character  it  de- 
fines. The  man  who  is  this  year  a whole-time  Pro- 
fessor was,  or  may  have  been  (I  am  not  referring  to 
any  particular  man),  a couple  of  years  ago,  attached 
to  external  bodies  and  in  receipt  of  a salary,  whether  as 
lecturer  or  an  examiner  from  these  bodies ; and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him,  if  he  chooses,  from  being 
similarly  attached  hereafter.  The  one  truly  common 
and  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  non- Fellow  Profes- 
sors as  a class  is,  that  they  each  teach  one  single 
branch  of  Professional  or  Arts  work — they  are  all 
specialists  ; and  this  distinguishes  them  substantially, 
as  they  are  distinguished  formally,  front  the  Fellows. 

I must  now  consider  the  question — who  are  the 
Professors  ?.  I begin  by  dividing  them  into  two 
classespdhose  who  are  alumni  of  our  own,  and  those 
who  are  not.  Some  are  alumni  of  our  own — close  and 
valued  friends  of  ours  ; but  they  are  men  whose  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  left  them  without  the  quali- 
fications required  by  competitors  for  Fellowship.  They 
fill,  nevertheless,  important  positions — such  as  they 
are  fitted  to  adorn — in  their  University.  Others  of 
the  Professors  are  not  our  own  alumni  but  imported 
men,  of  whom  the  very  fact  that  we  have  chosen  them 
to  fill  our  Chairs,  though  not  this  alone,  compels  ns 
to  speak  with  high  respect.  But  some  of  them  may 
have  had  no  University  Degrees  in  Arts  or  Science, 
until  we  confer  honorary  degrees  upon  them.  They 
are  chosen,  “ on  their  credentials  and  published 
work,”  as  Specialists,  to  teach  in  special  subjects ; 
and  they  do  it  to  the  profit  of  the  University.  Some 
of  the  latter  class — the  imported  Professors — come  to 
us  from  England,  some  from  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Some  join  our  staff  when  they  have  reached  a mature 
age ; at  first,  and  for  some  time,  they  know  little  of 
the  University  as  a whole ; nothing  at  all  of  the 
College ; their  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  working 
of  their  own  classes.  Each  of  them  is  too  apt  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  the  whole — the  College  and  Uni- 
versity— in  the  light  of  the  one  part  alone  of  which 
he  has  himself  any  real  knowledge.  The  former 
division  of  Professors  are  comparatively  free  from 
this  error,  but  even  they  are  to  some  degree  affected 
by  it  occasionally. 

Now,  who  are  the  Fellows?  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  men  who,  before  getting  Fellowship,  have 
lived  in  College  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-eight ; taking  part  in  its  life — at  lectures, 
examinations,  in  the  great  societies,  in  the  playing 
fields,  and  so  on.  After  the  usual  struggle  with  com- 
petitors, they  pass  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and 
become  members  of  the  Body  from  which  the  Board 
is  recruited.  From  their  youth  they  have  been  part 
of  the  College.  Tire  subjects  in  several  of  which  all 
of  them  competed  for  Fellowship  are: — Mathematics 
(pure  and  applied),  Experimental  Science.  Classics, 
Hebrew,  and  (until  a few  years  ago)  Cognate  lan- 
guages (Syriac  and  Chaldee),  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  (ancient  and  modem).  I suppose  the  Com- 
mission does  not  wish  me  to  go  into  that  particularly. 

4731.  Take  whatever  course  you  think  desirable? — I 
mean  to  criticise  the  existing  Fellowship  Course  later 
?n- . If  the  above  list  be  regarded  not  only  in  itself,  but 
in  its  implications,  it  will  be  seen  that  a candidate  who 


has  answered  successfully  in  two  or  three  if  the  sub-  London 
jects  must  be  possessed  of  a considerable  fund  of  aca-  * " 
demio  knowledge— especially,  bearing  in  mind  the  high  Nov.  13,1906. 
standard  of  the  examination,  and  the  usual  severity  - — 

of  the  competition  for  Fellowship.  The  secondary  sub-  "•  L Be"’e- 
jects  involved  in  these — or  at  least  in  the  Classics,  ' 

Mathematics,  and  Philosophy— are  studied  by  candi-  F‘T'0-D' 
dates  with  no  less  effect  than  the  primary.  Classics 
involves,  of  course,  Ancient  History,  and  Comparative 
Etymology,  and  the  Classical  Fellow  often  adopts  one 
of  these  for  special  study  after  his  election.  It  was  in 
History  that  Mr.  Bury,  for  example,  did  his  special 
work  after  getting  Fellowship.  The  Fellowship  course, 
too,  helped  to  train  Sir  Robert  Ball  (who,  unfortuna- 
tely for  us,  did  not  succeed  in  winning  a Fellowship), 
and  others  who  have  obtained  distinguished  considera- 
tion elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  course  of  study  required 
for  this  examination  has  indirect  results,  which  are 
often  no  less  good  than  its  direct  results,  in  educating 
candidates  for  the  development  of  important  special 
work,  both  literary  and  scientific.  While,  therefore, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  would  be  absurd  now 
(though  it  was  once  the  custom)  to  choose  men  for 
Professorial  Chairs  by  competitive  examination,  inas- 
much as  for  these  Chairs  we  desire  men  in  the  full 
maturity  of  their  powers,  and  with  a reputation  al- 
ready made,  it  is  by  no  means  absurd  to  choose  our 
Fellows  in  this  way.  For  the  men  who  are  elected 
Fellows  should  be  young;  they  should  be  our  own 
alumni ; and  they  should  be  men  of  high  promise, 
being  adequately  equipped  with  knowledge  of  several 
leading  subjects,  as  a basis  from  which  they  may  after- 
wards specialise  in  particular  directions.  Those  we 
obtain  in  this  way  as  Fellows  are  well  able  to  teach 
our  Honour  Classes,  and  to  raise  their  pupils  and  suc- 
cessors to  their  own  standards  of  attainment.  We  do 
not  choose  Fellows  by  the  criterion  of  good  school- 
masters. 

The  Fellows  are  our  principal  examiners  and  lec- 
turers for  the  eight  Honour  Examinations  by  which 
Honour  Degrees  in  Arts  are  obtained  here.  In  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  Philosophy,  only  Fellows  examine 
and  lecture.  In  the  Examination  for  Moderatorship 
in  Experimental  Science,  three  out  of  the  four  ex- 
aminers are  Fellows.  In  those  for  the  Degree  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Modern  Literature  (whether 
in  French  and  German,  or  in  English  with  one  of 
these),  and  Legal  and  Political  Science,  Fellows  as 
well  as  Professors  are  employed  regularly.  In  many 
cases  the  same  Fellow  is  capable  of  lecturing  and 
examining  for  two  or  three  of  these  Honour  subjects. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  and  examining 
in  Arts  is  done  by  the  Fellows.  Of  the  present 
Junior  Fellows  thirteen  rook  up  three  subjects  in 
their  competition  for  Fellowship.  All  the  others 
(with  one  exception,  about  which  I am  not  sure)  took 
up  two  subjects.  Of  the  Professors  who  are  not  Fel- 
lows— twenty-nine  of  whom  are  named  in  the  first 
Blue  Book  (I  am  not  sure  whether  the  term  Blue 
Book  is  formally  correct) — none  is  employed  to  lecture 
or  examine  in  any  subject  but  his  own  ; and  but  few 
of  them  (five  or  six)  have,  so  far  as  I know,  academic 
certificates  in  any  other.  Compare  them,  therefore, 
with  the  fellows  in  their  usefulness,  i.e.,  in  the  extent 
of  their  employment  in  the  College  as  lecturers  and 
examiners  in  Arts,  and  it  will  be  found  that  man  for 
man  on  the  average  the  Fellow  stands  very  much 
higher  than  the  Professor.  I know  the  attain- 
ments of  each  Fellow,  not  only  as  having  been  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Tutors’  Committee,  when  it  was 
my  duty  to  select  the  lecturers  for  the  various  classes, 
but  also  as  having  been  for  sixteen  years  myself  a 
Fellowship  Examiner.  Besides.  I am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  careers  in  College  in  other  ways  ; 

I know  their  College  history,  and  I know  the  men  in- 
timately, as  we  all  know  one  another  in  the  College, 
and  my  opinion  of  their  comparative  degree  of  useful- 
ness to  Trinity  College— a usefulness  depending 
entirely  on  Academic  attainments — is  as  I hare 
stated.  In  any  sort  of  Academic  distinction ; for 
example,  in  successful  authorship,  the  Fellows  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. Of  the  eight  Seniors  who  compose  the  present 
Board,  five  or  six  have  published  many  works  of 
value  in  their  special  subjects,  and  two  at  least  are 
well  known  to  Classical  scholars  in  England  and 
elsewhere  as  well  rs  in  Ireland.  I need  not  say 
anything  more  about  that.  Thus  in  certificated  aca- 
demic attainment,  in  daily  usefulness  as  lecturers  and 
examiners,  and  in  literary  or  scientific  productiveness, 
the  Fellows,  as  compared  with  the  Professors,  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  still  to  hold  the  premier  position  which 
they  have  always  held  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
2 V 
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in  the  University  of  Dublin.  If,  therefore  (as  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  has  well  said,  in 
conversation,  to  me)  “knowledge  should  govern,’’  what 
is  the  practical  inference?  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
these  who  know  most  are  usually  the  least  ambitious 
of  governing. 

I pass  to  another  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
work  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  is  very  varied 
and  exacting,  demanding  The  constant  attention  of  its 
members. 

4732.  Loud  Chief  Baeon. — This  is  all  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Governing  Body? — Yes.  At  present 
these  members,  being  emeriti,  discharged  from  the  duty 
of  lecturing  and  examining,  can  derate  all  their  time 
to  this  work,  while  their  juniors  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  schools.  If,  however,  the  Board  came  to  consist 
wholly  or  largely  of  those  who  themselves  were  still  lec- 
turers and  examiners,  for  instance,  of  the  “ Principal 
Professors” — some  duties  would  certainly  suffer.  We 
should  too  often  see  a “ Principal  Professor,”  instead 
of  devoting  his  best  energies  to  the  welfare  of  his 
classes,  busied  day  after  day  with  the  burning  questions 
that  come  before  the  Board,  and  leaving  his  classes  to 
his  assistants  in  the  meantime.  Moreover,  such  ab- 
sorption in  administrative  work  is  hardly  consistent  in 
ordinary  men,  with  due  performance  of  another  duty 
no  less  incumbent  on  Professors  and  Junior  Fellows 
alike— that  of  applying  themselves  to  research  in  their 
proper  departments  ; and,  by  their  publications,  ad- 
vancing and  extending  the  scope  of  their  subjects, 
and  the  credit  of  themselves  and  their  University. 
But  a Board  constituted  of  six  Principal  Professors 
(with  two  or  three  others  not  so.  easily  conjectured), 
would  have  other  defects  besides  those  thus  indicated. 
These  Professors  being  specialists,  each  of  them  would 
be  apt  to  think  little  of  other  subjects  in  comparison 
with  his  awn.  When  money  came  to  he  wanted,  much 
contention  would  arise . from,  this  ; and  much  dissatis- 
faction, if  the  man  in  power  used  his  power  to  gratify 
his  predilections  for  his  own  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  Faculty  or  interest.  Arts  would  probably  have 
a member  to  represent  it  on  the  Board— whether  a 
Classical  or  a Mathematical  or  a Science  man.  But 
knowing  as  I do  how  many  of  the  Science  men,  even 
when  not  professional  men,  but  devotees  of  research  in 
some  scientific  subject,  think  poorly  of  branches  of 
Arts  other  than  their  own,  I shudder  to  think  how 
Classics,  for  instance,  would  fare  at  the  hands  of  such 
a IT  ConBicts  between  the  Professional  schools 

and  the  Arts  School  are  everywhere  going  on here 

not  less  than  elsewhere.  To  place  the  decision  in 
«ie  power  of  a Board  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  regard- 
fttl  of  the  interests  of  special  science,  or  even 
special  branches  of  professional  work,  would  have 
fatal  consequences  for  this  University  as  a home 
nL£UMUre'  ^ n/WeI,  Medical  Professors  would 
probably  soon  decide  that  a medical  doctor  has 
no  need  whatever  of  a knowledge  of  Classics,  or  even 
of  a degree  in  Arts,  and  so  on.  To  decide  such  quee- 
tions  fairly,  not  only  breadth  of  view,  which  know- 
3,1  14  , emiC  “Faience  give,  would  be  re- 
^ the  Body  which  under- 
£ Such  qualities,  however,  could  scarcely 

be  expected  m the  Board  proposed  by  Document  V 
. \vOW  40  s,ora?  other  aspects  of  the  case  in  order 
t^v  howahi°fr4?UCViie  C?UeSe:  and  Perhaps  the  coun- 
Fellowship  system  here,  and  to  the 
Fellowship  examination  on  which  it  is  based.  Thanks 
SarSlife1SJfff  4hat  ,this  C°Bege  is  still,  after  300 

ro,?h'  “l  M that  evarr  rf 

££«£-■ rrssastfrissftS 
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would  not  be  alumni  of  ours  at  all.  If  “ credential 
and  published  work”  (i.e.,  testimonials,  together  with 
perhaps,  a set  of  papers  submitted  to  the  Royal  Societv 
or  some  book  of  note)  were  sufficient  to  admit  JL 
should  beyond  all  question  have,  for  each  advertised 
vacancy  of  importance,  a host  of  applicants  from  amonv 
the  crowd  of  expectants  who  now  hang  on  the  skirts  J 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  excellently  qualified 
gentlemen  would  fill  most  of  our  best  appointments 
here  in  future.  Our  new  Fellows  and  Principal  Pro- 
feasors  would  not  necessarily  be  our  own  alumni 
as  a rule  Irishmen. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a Board  so  consti 
tuted  would  hold  the  balance  fairly  at  elections  b&i 
tween  rival  candidates  of  opposite  religion  or 
politics.  Any  candidate  can  now  “go  in”  on  his 
merits  for  Fellowship,  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  ex 
amination  is  conducted  in  such  a way  as  on  the  whole 
to  select  the  best  man.  But  if  lie  had  to  submit  him- 
!leot1,0"’  0,1  Uie  st,l'enSth  o£  “ credentials  and 
published  work,  to  a Board  consisting  of  members  with 
strong  religious  or  political  views,  he  might  well  fear 
that  this  election  would  be,  like  too  many  of  those 
already  in  Ireland,  determined  by  influences  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  As  for  the  door  left  open  in  the 
scheme  for  examination-Fellowships,  it  need  not  be 
considered  seriously.  If,  as  the  Professorial  scheme 
says,  the  subject  or  subjects  of  examination  were  an- 
nounced only  a year  in  advance,  and  if  the  Board 
could,  at  any  time,  and  for  any  time,  suspend  such 
examinations  entirely,  our  best  students  would  pro- 
bably go  into  professions  or  read  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice; and,  although  advertisement  might  bring  over 
brilliant  candidates  for  such  examinations  from  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  we  should  for  ever  give  up  the  idea 
of  confining  even  our  Examination  Fellowships  to 
our  own  alumni ; since,  under  the  new  conditions, 
we  could  not  expect  that  they  would  always  be  good 
enough,  and  good  men  it  is,  of  course,  that  we  most 
desire.  The  signatories  of  Document  V.  say  with 
complacency  that  “only  Fellows  would  under  their 
scheme  still  govern.”  But  what  Fellows?  Imported 
men,  made  lellows  by  adoption.  For  then  any  man 
irom  Manchester  or  Birmingham  (not  a graduate  of 
ours  at  all)  might  become  a Fellow,  if  only  he  could 
tmd  some  one  on  the  Board  to  back  his  application ; 
and  all  men  of  sense  and  experience  know  how  such 
things  are  done. 

During  the  centuries  in  which  Englishmen  were 
regularly  (despite  the  Irish  Church  of  that  day) 
thrust  into  Irish  bishoprics,  etc.,  Trinity  College 
kept  its  Fellowships  uminvaded,  and  so  preserved 
its  autonomy  and  nationality.  This  was  because  to 
get  Fellowship  a stiff  examination  had  to  be  passed ; 
and  by  its  charter  at  this  examination  ceteris  paribus 
Tre  always  t0  Preferred.  (See 
S^  YoL  I.  p.  40).  The  same  applied  to  a 
Scholar.  This  Clause  of  Laud’s  was  only  abolished 
m the  eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  a 
Queen’s  Letter  ot  1856  (Coll.  Stat.*  Vol.  II.,  p.  66). 
Thus  it  is  that  Trinity  College,  though  open  to  the 
W°  j ii. 18  i.ye4  In  a valuable  sense  Irish,  and  a 
real,  though  insufficiently  realised,  asset  of  the  Irish 
f:  But.  under  the  proposed  scheme — despite  the 
intention  of  its  Charter — it  would  be  possible  for  it  in 
no  long  time  to  pass  out  of  Irish  hands  as  completely 
tS™n,jHUStr7-^  railway— which  had  come  to  be 
managed  by  an  English  company.  Such,  indeed,  is 
5*®,  r£al  and  constant  drift  of  things  in  Ireland, 
, S'1  concealed  under  surface  movements  for  reform 
and  nationality. 

if  thel?  is  3180  another  result  to  be  dreaded 
a -'chen.e  were  carried  out ; viz.,  that  with  the 
futuni  staff  of  teachers  we  could  not  train  men  of 
__  aj.  Sfn^ral  culture,  from  among  whom  the  best 
specialists  are  derived.  During  the  last  thirty  or 
thanks  to  our  present  teaching  system, 
fill  ^ • 8llPPked  a considerable  number  of  men  to 
lafFs  ,311  England,  and  have  been  indebted  for 
comparatively  few  m return.  But  with  “ Principal 
, ess,0)? ..  as.  Fellows— mere  specialists,  many,  per- 

?aUy  ^orant  of  the  humanities— with  the 
Teliowship  Examination  no  longer  confined  to  our 
graduates,  and  so  arranged  as  to  discourage  our  best 
WoV  • °S.  °°mpetin&  and  with  our  Arts  Classes 
3\  x"  tJ?6  hands  of  Readers  (the  term  pro- 
, y the  Professors,  that  is  to  say,  raw  graduates, 
krnTtw  specialists),  there  seems  little  reason  to 
rf®  that  our„  future  Arts  School  would  be  managed 
y one  class  of  men  who  have  hitherto  been  Fellows — 
men  of  wide  culture,  not  mere  specialists  from  the 
Trinitatia  Eeginae  Elizahethae  juxta  Dublin,  in  two  volumes 
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beginning ; for  though  the  Fellows  tend  to  specialise, 
tliev  are  not  only  specialists— not  mere  specialists. 
Thus  we  should  probably  lose  (1)  our  autonomy  (in 
the  genuine  sense);  (2)  our  Irish  character  (some 
people  do  not  admit  that  we  have  it,  but  nevertheless 
we  have) ; and  (3)  our  credit  as  a teaching  institution, 
the  mother  of  scholars. 

I now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  made 
by  the  Professoriate  in  Document  IV.,  Blue  Book* 
I.  for  certain  improvements  in  their  position. 
The  invidiousness  of  the  distinction  between  Pro- 
fessor and  Fellow,  however  deplorable,  is  not  one 
for  which  the  Fellows  can  be  held  to  blame ; 
and  its  removal  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Prof  essorial 
scheme  would  be  unwise  for  the  reasons  given  above — 
for  it  is  a Professorial  scheme,  though  it  is  backed  up 
by  a few  Fellows  who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have 
not  sufficiently  considered  what  they  are  about.  But 
I think  that  no  Professor  should  be  liable  to  be  de- 
prived of  a Chair,  which  he  had  filled  for  five  or 
seven  years,  without  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Visitors. 
Such  a thing  might  conceivably  happen  (though  it 
has  not,  I think,  happened)  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things.  Further,  if  the  salaries  of  any  Pro- 
fessors are  too  low,  they  should  be  raised.  The 
Professors  do  work  of  immense  importance  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  their  services  should  be  justly  recom- 
pensed. If,  again,  a Professor  had  (as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  our  present  Professors,  men  whom  we 
venerate),  served  the  University  and  College  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  had  obtained  a high  reputation, 
reflecting  credit  upon  himself  and  his  University,  I 
would  propose  that  he  should  be  elected  as  an 
Honorary  Fellow,  with  life-tenure  and  increase  of 
salary.  At  present  the  latter — the  increase  of 
salary  with  life-tenure— is  the  only  recognition 
which  the  College  bestows  on  such  gentlemen  from 
time  to  time.  Lastly,  the  Professors  in  each  Faculty 
should  be  formed  into  an  advisory  group,  with  certain 
rights  of  approaching  the  Board  on  questions  connected 
with  their  Faculty,  but  without  any  determinative 
powers.  Of  course,  every  individual  Professor  and 
Fellow  has  at  present  such  right  of  approach,  hut  it 
would  be  more  effective  if  vested  in  the  collective  body 
of  men  representing  each  Faculty,  especially  if  the 
duty  of  regularly  reporting  progress  in  their  schools, 
from  time  to  time,  were  imposed  upon  them. 

As  regards  onr  present  system  of  government,  it  is 
not  satisfactory,  though  far  better  than  that  which 
would  be  substituted  by  the  proposal  of  Docu- 
ment V.t  The  chief  defects  in  it  arise  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  members  of  the  Board  there 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be — indeed  must  occa- 
sionally be — some  who  (though  not  incapacitated  by 
bodily  ill-health)  are  (owing  to  age)  less  actively  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  College  and 
University  than  they  had  been  and  should  he.  This 
state  of  things  is  chiefly  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  out- 
lets providea  in  former  times — before  the  Irish  Church 
Act — when  Fellows,  being  mostly  clergymen,  went  out 
on  livings;  and  when  the  average  age  of  the  Seniors 
was  therefore  much  less  than  at  present.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  there  ought  to  be  some  scheme  by  which 
inefficient  members  of  the  Board  should  be 
allowed  or  induced  to  retire  on  pension ; and 
a pension  fund  should  be  provided — by  insur- 
ance and  by  economical  retrenchment,  perhaps, 
of  part  of  the  Fellows’  salaries — so  that  the 
money  thus  gained,  added  to  the  annual  interest 
now  accruing  from  the  capital  sum  paid  to  the  Col- 
lege in  compensation  for  loss  of  advowsons,  should 
enable  such  members  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties,  and 
afford  the  College  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  more 
competent  officers.  If  this  could  be  done  the  present 
mode  of  government  by  the  Frovost  and  seven  Senior 
Fellows  might  continue  ; but  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  the  Governing  Body  were  constituted  by  election  from 
the  whole  body  of  Fellows.  In  arranging  such  a scheme 
of  election,  however,  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
seniority;  for  ceteris  parihis  men  are  more  content^— 
if  they  must  be  governed — to  be  governed  by  their 
seniors  (men  who  have  gone  through  the  mill)  than  by 
others;  especially  if  they  have  the  hope  that  their 
own  turn  to  govern  will  come  by  and  by.  This  conduces 
to  tranquility,  without  which  there  may  be  much  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  but  efficient  work  of  the  kind  we 
all  most  respect  in  the  departments  of  the  College  and 
University  is  practically  impossible.  I think  the 
elected  members  of  a Board  so  constituted  should  not 
qet  salaries  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  should  rather 
be  penalised  for  non-attendance. 


With  regard  to  the  Fellowship  examination,  or  the  Lovdom 

mode  of  appointment  to  Fellowship,  certain  changes  I ' 

seem  desirable.  Owing  to  the  great  recent  advances  in  Nov.  13, 1908 
the  development  and  practical  value  of  Science,  this  — 
subject  requires  to  be  more  fully  represented  than  it  £ Beare> 
is  now  in  onr  under-graduate  course ; and  perhaps  a p “'A'' 
degree  in  Science — a b.bc.,  not  merely  a d.sc. — should  P 
be  instituted  by  us.  Science,  in  its  various  forms, 
should  therefore  also  occupy  a larger  and  more  pro- 
minent part  than  at  present  in  the  Fellowship  exa- 
mination, and  in  the  training  of  Fellowship  candi- 
dates. So  also  should  French  and  German,  and  per- 
haps other  modern  languages ; of  which  a fluent  and 
correct-speaking  knowledge — not  merely  a reading  and 
literary  knowledge — should  he  required  of  Fellowship 
candidates.  These,  too,  should  form  part — though  not 
a leading  part — of  the  course  for  Fellowship.  This 
being  so,  the  method  of  examination  should  be  altered, 
by  dividing  the  subjects  of  competition  into  groups ; 
so  that  only  those  candidates  who  took  the  same 
subjects  should  compete  against  each  other.  Some 
subjects,  however,  such  as  Philosophy  (or  say,  Modern 
Philosophy),  might  be  common  to  different  groups  of 
competitors,  for  an  obvious  reason.  Other  changes 
will  be  thus  entailed  ; but  the  arrangement  of  the 
Fellowship  examination  in  some  such  way  as 
this  would  be  best  effected  by  a committee,  consisting 
of  men  acquainted  with  its  objects  and  importance, 
and  adequately  representing  each  of  the  subjects  in 
which  Fellowship  candidates  should  be  examined.  As 
the  Fellowship  examination  should  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  young  men  (not  men  of  mature  years)  into 
the  Body,  there  should  be  a limit  of  age  fixed  at  or 
before  which  graduates  should  first  compete,  i.e.,  after 
which  no  one  should  he  allowed  to  compete  for  the  first 
time  at  this  examination.  But  a candidate  who  had 
thus  competed  once  might  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
by  prizes  to  compete  afterwards  at  succeeding  exami- 
nations, if  he  had  done  sufficiently  well  at  his  first 
competition.  What  is  chiefly  required  is  to  get  our 
good  men  to  compete  early.  Many  good  men  now  hang 
back  too  long,  owing  to  a certain  shyness.  Yet  they 
ought  not  to  be  forced  to  compete  too  soon  after 
graduating ; because,  owing  to  several  causes  (es- 
pecially the  scarcity  of  good  Irish  secondary  schools), 
even  onr  best  men  are,  at  the  time  when 
they  get  Moderatorship,  still  far  from  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  duties  of  Fellowship.  The 
three  or  four  years  of  enforced  reading,  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  the  Fellowship  competition,  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  to  the  degree  of 
attainment  which  is  required  of  our  Honor  Lecturers 
and  Examiners.  The  struggle  for  Fellowship  is  very 
stiff ; but  it  has  the  effect  of  compelling  candidates  to 
improve  their  knowledge,  and  the  College  is  thereby 
benefited  clearly  in  a most  vital  way. 

Some  say  that  the  struggle  is  too  severe ; and  that 
the  successful  candidates  are  often  so  worn  out  by  it 
that  they  do  little  good  afterwards.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  The  examination  owes  its 
severity  to  two  things ; (a)  the  competition ; 

(5)  the  standard  of  marking  and  the  range 
of  subjects  to  be  made  up.  But  if  the  competition 
were  not  stiff,  or  if  there  were  but  one  candidate,  any 
graduate  unfortunately  might,  as  things  stand,  be- 
come a Fellow.  Stiff  competition  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  examination  to  the  College. 

The  great  danger  is  of  the  cessation  of  such  compe- 
tition, owing  to  such  uncertainty  of  candidates  as 
to  the  future  of  Fellowship  in  Trinity  College  as  a 
position,  and  as  to  the  regularity  and  nature 
of  future  examinations.  When  I speak  of  compe- 
tition, I may  say  that  whereas  there  used  to  be 
twelve  or  thirteen  men  up  for  the  examination,  now 
we  have  to  be  content  with  five  or  six.  Further,  the 
standard  must  be  high,  and  the  range  of  subjects 
wide,  if  competent  men  are  to  be  chosen.  But  the 
conditions  of  the  examination  are  not,  to  judge  by  a 
comparison  of  the  papers  set,  more  severe  than  those 
examinations  for  triposes  at  Cambridge:  and  here 
I commit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  men  listening 
to  me  who  know  more  of  what  I am  talking  about 
than  I do  myself.  It  does  not  last  a longer  time  for 
candidates  in  any  main  department  than  does  the 
Classical  Tripos  examination.  A Classical  candidate 
aits  for  five  days  in  Classics  and-  one  . in 
Philosophy,  and  there  is  a half-day  besides 
of  Oral  examination.  These  days,  moreover,  are 
not  consecutive,  but  spread  over  a whole  fort- 
night. It  is  untrue  that  the  examination  wears 
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Londoh.  out  the  candidates.  Among  the  Junior  Fellows  who 
v 7T  -.on*  bav?  tormerlv  and  recently  proved  themselves  most 
l ov  useful  and  even  brilliant  scholars,  are  some  who  have 

J.  L Beare,  been  among  those  oftenest  “ in  ” for  the  Fellowship 

Esq.,  u.i.,’  examination.  I could  give  names,  but,  of  course,  do 
f.t.c.d.  not.  Three  attempts  before  success  is  what  has  been 

most  usual. 

The  real  gi-ounds  of  complaint,  so  far  as 
there  are  any,  in  this  direction  are  rather 
moral  than  physical.  The  series  of  examina- 
tions does  not  wear  out  a healthy  man  of  strong  and 
sane  intellect,  but  there  is  at  present  nothing  to  en- 
force upon  a newly  elected  Fellow  a full  and  adequate 
sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  new 
position.  It  is  too  easy  for  him  to  glide  into  the 
notion  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do  by 
simply  passing  the  examinatton,  and  by  lecturing  and 


examining  in  the  ordinary  routine.  There  is 
gulation  which  compels  a due  feelins  of  ^ re‘ 
bxlity  for  the  way  in  wliick  he  disposes  rfhJE; 
time.  It  seems,  however,  that  somc  conditions— T 
not  say  off-hand  what— should  be  attached  to  th' 
initial  tenure  of  Fellowship,  by  which  it  shoSa  hj 
made  clearly  apparent  that  more  is  to  be  expected  ' 
every  Fellow  than  perfunctory  or  routine  worli  Wh, 
these  conditions  should  be  might  be  left  to  a committe 
to  decide.  Perhaps  salaries  might  be  graduated  m 
a scale  commensurate  (not  as  now,  with  senimS 
of  grade,  but  also)  with  work  of  some  delbiit,  3 
done  by  each  Fellow  within  a given  period  sin**  l ; 
election  to  Fellowship;  and  submitted  (as  work  for 
certain  degrees  is  submitted)  to  the  judgment  J a 
competent  and  impartial  tribunal,  chosen  for  the  nor 
pose  of  estimating  its  value.  F 


After  a short  adjournment. 


4733.  Chairman*. — You  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  us  some  information  about  the  relations  of  Fel- 
lowships and  Professorships ; I should  now  like  to  ask 
you  whether  the  importance  of  the  Professor  element 
has  not  been  on  the  increase  while  the  Fellow  element 
has  been  stationary.  For  instance,  I think  I am 
not  wrong  in  stating  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  the 
College  has  established  something  like  ten  or  twelve 
Professorships?— Yes,  on  the  whole  that  seems  to  be 
^Ue,T.  r 1 should  llke  t0  explain  a little.  While 
the  Professor  element  has  been  increasing  in  ite 
influence  originally  the  branches  to  be  taught  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise  in  the  College  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  they  were  all  taught  ty  Fellows 
up  to  somewhere  in  the  18th  century.  There 
were  Professors  appointed  in  1761— a batch  of 
Regius  I rofessors — but  they  were  generally  Fellows 
stiJJ,  and  even  the  medical  work  used  at  one  time  to 
be  taught  by  Fellows,  until  the  time  came  when  that 
could  not  be  done  any  longer. 

4734.  Is  it  not  a very  important  thing  that  a Uni- 

versity and  a College  should  have  the  very  best  Pro- 
fessors possible  ?— Quite  so,  but  the  influence  of  the 
jb  el  lows  has  not  been  stationary,  because  they,  too, 
liave  been  widening  in  scope,  and  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  modern  requirements,  as  well  as  the  Protes- 
ts wasTnot  exactly  referriug  to  that  point,  as 

to  the  scope ; I rather  meant  the  number.  The  num- 
I thtek.^"  stancunS  stl11’  hns  ifc  not?—' Well,  hardly, 

T *I^L+At  any  vate  has  not  been  on  increase?— 
L^  “°LSa7  ifc  fifty  years  ago,  bu*t  there 

4737SSWW+h  61  added,  between  1840  and  1850. 

b“  ^ 

4/38  Is  it  not  very  important  that  the  Professorial 

impo“rat°todtk“S''°  »ew  addition.-!,  not  that  very 
important  to  the  University  system  i — It  is  rertai-nli 

So s 

gave  thera'mor^powev^^K'would^vr'Ff^011  U 7m 


The  i 


—it  sxisira* 

-Oh,  yes;  everything  he  wanted 

s ££?  th»‘  * 


474,4‘  He  was  a research  student?— He  was  a re- 
search student,  but  he  did  not  habitually  talk  about  it 

4745.  He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  permitted  to  lav 
aside  his  tutorial  work  that  he  anight  have  leisure?— 
No  person  in  his  position  could  do  that. 

4746.  Mr.  Kelleher.— He  was  exempted  from  lec- 
tures, I think  ?— I beg  vour  pardon;  he  was  allowed  to 
have  deputies,  whom  he  himself  had  to  pav,  when  he 
went  to  Greece. 

4747.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  the  attractive- 
ness would  be  increased  as  a whole  if  the  Professors 
had  more  influence  in  the  University  ?— The  attractive- 
ness of  the  position  for  good  men  ? 


4748.  Yes?— It  would,  for  the  class  of  men  I have 
referred  to— certain  men  who  are  less  devoted  to  re- 
March,  hut  who  have  their  use  in  promoting  popular 
displays  in  the  University — in  that  sense  they  are  very 
valuable  men,  and  in  that  respect  the  increased  influ- 
ence you  speak  of  would  be  very  attractive,  no  doubt, 
because  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a relief  to  such  men 
not  to  have  to  prosecute  research  continually. 

4749.  The  present  power  of  the  Professors  is  to  elect 
four  members  on  the  Council  ?— Yes. 

4750.  And  those  members,  if  I am  not  wrong  iu  my 
recollection,  must  be  chosen  from  the  Senate?— No;  I 
think  that  is  not  so.  The  electors  are  defined,  but 
with  regard  to  the  men  whom  they  elect,  these  are  not 
denned.  For  example,  the  Junior  Fellows  are  en- 
titled to  elect  four  men  on  the  Council,  but  these  men 
may  be  four  policemen  out  of  the  street. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I am  under  the  impression 
that  that  is  wrong. 

4751.  Mr.  Kelleher. — The  elector  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate;  the  man  elected  must  be? — I 
had  a question  in  my  mind  about  that. 

4752.  Chairman. — I want  to  confine  your  attention 
to  the  class  of  Professors  ?— The  question  took  me  by 
surprise,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  member  on 

, , Council  representing  a certain  class  should  be  him- 
self of  that  class. 

4753.  My  point  is  this— is  not  the  choice  of  the  Pro- 
fessors confined  to  members  of  the  Senate  ? — I did  not 
think  so. 

4754.  Mr.  Kelleher.— It  is  in  the  Calendar.  The 
Council  is  a kind  of  Committee  of  the  Senate?— It  is 
a Committee  of  the  Senate,  yes,  I suppose  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  person  elected  to  the  Council  must  be  a 

Hie  Senate,  but  I did  not  know  it. 
ii  v .airman. — is  that  not  rather  an  unreason- 
able  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Professors.  May 
not  they  reasonably  desire  an  extension  of  power?— 
T fa  i 1S  emln:entiy  reasonable  on  their  part,  but 
l aid  not  know  that  there  were  a'ny  Professors  who 
were  not  entitled  to  be  elected  themselves. 

4756.  Now,  you  have  said  that  you  prefer  the  elec- 
tion  to  take  place  from  the  alumni  of  the  College, 
and  from  Irishmen  ? — I was  then  referring  not  to  Pro- 
fessorships, but  to  Fellowships.  As  far  as  is  consis- 
tent with  getting  good  men  to  be  Professors,  those  who 
are  also  Irishmen  should  be  preferred  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  want  suddenly  to  fill  a Chair,  we 
must,  of  course,  get  the  best  man  into  it— the  man  who 
will  make  it  a success. 

4757.  Whether  he  be  a Trinity  man  or  an  English- 
maT\J  Certainly.  I should  prefer  an  Irishman  if  I 
could  get  him,  but  the  interest  of  the  Chair  must  be 
considered  first. 
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4758.  I think,  upon  the  whole,  if  I follow  you 
rightly,  you  consider  that  the  government  of  the  seven 
Senior  Fellows  is  satisfactory,  provided  some  greater 
freedom  were  allowed  for  retirement  ? — Nothing  in 
the  world  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  if  there  were 
some  means  of  getting  rid,  when  necessary,  of  ineffi- 
cient members — I wish  I could  speak  without  invidia 
of  any  sort — if  you  could  get  rid  of  inefficient  men,  I 
think  it  would  be  most  valuable.  The  present  class 
of  governors  are  all  really  devoted  to  their 
work — they  have  tried,  all  their  lives,  to  benefit  the 
College,  and  they  are  all  very  impartial,  and,  in 
many  respects,  very  good;  but  it  is  a trouble  to  us 
that  there  might  be  men  on  the  Board  who  might,  fox- 
instance,  go  to  sleep  dux-ing  a debate. 

4759.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
such  Professors  ? — The  members  of  the  Board  are  not 
Professors,  but  many  modes  have  been  suggested. 

4760.  I can  understand  not  electing  them,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  exclude  them 
when  once  they  are  elected  ? — I will  tell  you  the  way  in 
which  such  a man  was  dealt  with  by  the  late  Provost 
Salmon,  who  was  himself  a very  strong  man. 
He  said  to  an  old  friend,  in  such  circumstances, 
“ My  dear  So-and-so,  old  friend,  it  is  time  for  you 
to  retire.”  This  other  man  was  a social  intimate 
of  Dr.  Salmon’s,  and  in  every  sense  a dear  friend 
of  his ; he  only  replied  (I  believe) : “ That  is  very 
hard  upon  me,  but  I will  not  differ  from  you  ’’ ; and 
60  he  took  his  retiring  pension.  That  is  one  way.  I 
think  the  Provost,  or  perhaps  the  Provost  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a couple  of  assessors  of  the  proper  sort, 
might  be  tx-usted  to  retire  unfit  members  without 
cruelty. 

4761.  The  average  age  at  which  a mau  becomes  a 
Senior  Fellow  now  is  something  like  sixty-five,  I 
gather  ? — I think  so — about  that. 

4762.  And  previously  to  his  becoming  a Senior  Fel- 
low he  lias  been  engaged  in  tuition? — He  would  have 
ceased  to  be  a tutor  in  the  special  sense  of  taking 
pupils. 

4765.  He  would  have  been  a Lecturer  or  Pro- 
fessor?— He  might  have  been  a Professor  up  to 
within  seven  or  eight  years  of  that ; or,  during  tae 
last  couple  of  years  of  his  Juniority,  while  near  the 
head  of  the  Junior  Fellows’  body,  he  would  probably 
be  Junior  Bursar  or  Senior  Tutor. 

4764.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  becoming,  by  seniority. 
Senior  Fellow,  he  had  taken  no  pax-t  in  administra- 
tion ? — That  is  often  said,  but  it  is  not  quite  true  to 
say  that  he  has  no  pax-t  in  administration.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  it  is  true — a sense  which  just  gives 
those  who  make  the  statement  a background  of  truth, 
as  it  were. 

4765.  I am,  of  course,  not  using  any  argument;  I 
am  only  trying  to  draw  your  observation? — I quite 
understand ; your  question  is,  he  would  have  no  part 
in  administration  xxp  to  that  time? 

4766.  That  is  the  suggestion? — In  onr  little  com- 
munity there  is  not  a man  who  once  gets  Fellowship 
but  feels  himseif  from  that  time  to  be  a wheel  in  the 
machine ; no  man  but  may  feel  himself  to  be  an  influ- 
ence for  good,  and  unfortunately  also  for  evil.  Junior 
Fellows  have  lots  of  powex-,  and  although  that  power 
is  not  defined  by  any  constitution  it  is  nevertheless 
real ; many  of  the  greatest  changes  I have  known  to 

.take  place  in  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  were 
brought  about  either  at  the  suggestion  or  initiation  of 
the  Board,  but  I should  say  that  in  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  cases  they  have  been  the  result  of  sugges- 
tions made  by  Junior  Fellows  to  the  Board.  The  great 
difference  is  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Junior 
Fellows  no  defined  constitutional  right  or  responsibi- 
lity ; nevertheless  their  power  is  a real  one,  and  that 
is  the  great  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a 
Senior  and  a Junior  Fellow.  We  are  all  one  family 
— at  least  we  used  to  be — and  although  the  Junior 
Fellow  has  no  constitutional  right,  if  a Junior  Fellow 
has  ideas  of  the  right  kind  to  introduce,  he  will  get 
them  taken  up.  I do  not  want  to  be  egotistical — it  is 
the  unpardonable  offence — but  I could  recount  a num- 
ber of  measures  that  have  been  taken  up  and  passed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Junior  Fellows.  The  late  Dr. 
FitzGerald,  for  instance,  got  a great  number  of  things 
done  in  the  College — Physical  equipment,  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  things  of  that  kind.  Many  such  things 
have  been  done  on  the  initiative  of  Junior  Fellows, 
but  they  have  not  the  right  to  go  to  the  Board  and  de- 
mand that  money  shall  be  spent  in  certain  ways.  They 
have,  however,  a very  real  influence  upon  the  Board, 
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and  what  is  more,  they  have  means  of  acquiring  expe-  London. 

x-ience  to  fit  them  for  their  responsible  duties  when  

their  turn  comes  to  fill  places  on  the  Board.  Nob.  13, 1900. 

4767.  But  uxxtil  they  become  Senior  Fellows  they  •.  , ~ 
have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  administration ; they  t>  :"“re’ 
may  have  made  suggestions,  but  nothing  more  ? — There  t/fc' u ' ’’ 
are  many  Junior  offices  which  they  may  fill  -before  they 

come  on  the  Board,  and  in  this  way  the  Board  and 
the  Junior  Fellows  have  to  be  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. Many  of  the  things  they  have  to  do  bring  them 
necessarily  into  contact  with  such  business  as,  fox- 
example,  that  of  the  .Senior  Bursar,  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  estates  of  the  College,  and  so  on  There  is 
no  Junior  Fellow,  for  example,  who  has  not  the  right 
to  look  into  certain  things ; we  have  all  the  right  to 
look  into  the  College  accounts  at  a cex-fcain  time. 

4768.  At  what  time  ? — I cannot  say  how  the  time  is 
actually  fixed.  I can  tell  you  how  it  happens. 

4769.  The  Statutes  require  that  the  Provost  shall 
appoixxt  a time  when  the  Junior  Fellows  may  see 
them  ? — It  has  been  done,  and  I have  done  it ; but 
upon  such  things  we  are  usually  rather  apathetic,  and 
we  leave  them  to  the  Board. 

4770.  I think  I may  go  back  to  my  question.  I 
think  you  still  approve  of  the  government  of  the  Senior 
Fellows,  subject  to  their  being  moved  on  more  rapidly  ? 

— I cannot  absolutely  say  I do,  but  my  hesitation 
arises  partly  from  deference  to  what  is  called  the 
Zeitgeist.  At  the  present  day  yon  can  hardly  explain 
to  people  how  men  of  over  sixty-five  can  be  efficient, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  perfectly  possible,  if  you  take 
men  of  the  sort  they  ought  to  be — the  very  best  kind 
of  men.  Therefore,  while  I do  not  absolutely  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  change,  it  is  very  hard  to  swim 
against  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  I think  you 
would  not  have  a very  bad  Board  if  the  members  were 
elected  : provided  the  new  constitution  were  framed 
with  sufficient  care,  and  the  Board  were  filled  by  men 
of  a certain  class  I would  not  make  a difficulty  about 
the  change. 

4771.  I am  glad  to  observe  that  you  propose  to  have 
some  form  of  Board  of  Studies.  'Would  you  require 
the  Board  to  consult  Boards  of  Studies  before  they  did 
certain  actions  in  relation  to  those  Faculties  ? — I would 
do  that,  but  it  would  only  mean  regularising  what  is 
already  in  force,  if  I may  put  it  so. 

4772.  It  would  be  no  wrench  to  the  constitution  if 
such  Boards  were  formed— in  fact  it  would  only  be 
regularising  and  legalising  what  is  done  already? — 

It  would  merely  be  imposing  as  a duty  on  the  members 
of  the  Faculties  what  is  now  done  by  them  voluntarily. 

It  is  left  too  much  to  individual  initiative,  and  now, 
when  a man  does  inaugurate  some  good  idea  he  is  apt 
to  be  very  proud  of  it,  indeed,  but  I would  make  it 
their  duty  to  come  collectively  from  time  to  time  with 
a report. 

4773.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Faculties  should  meet  together  and  discuss  and  con- 
sider many  matters  before  going  to  the  Governing 
Body.  Each  Faculty  would  probably  be  inclined  to 
promote  its  own  study,  and  there  would  be  a difficulty 
in  balancing  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  respective 
Faculties;  would  not  that  best  be  done  by  a Board 
consisting  of  ail  the  Faculties  meeting  together? — 

That  would  be  practically  taking  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  px-esenfc  Board  one  of  its  main  functions. 

4774.  I only  suppose  that  such  Board  would  be  an 
Advisory  Board — a Board  without  whose  assistance 
the  Governing  Board  could  not  act  ? — Could  not  act  ? 

Then  that  Board  would  be  more  than  Advisory. 

4775.  Suppose  it’ is  a case  of  creating  a new  Pro- 
fessorship?— At  the  present  time  the  existing  Board 
cannot  create  a new  Professorship — the  Council  might 
prevent  it 

4776.  But  it  ultimately  rests  with  the  Board,  does 
it  not? — No,  the  Board  has  the  pleasing  duty  of  pay- 
ing, but  the  Council  could  prevent  the  Board  from 
creating  an  appointment  I have  in  other  matters 
seen  the  Council  thwart  the  Board’s  desires. 

4777.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Have  you  thought  out 
the  question  of  the  suggested  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  ?•— I have  thought  it  out,  but  not  to  my 
satisfaction.  I have  had  certain  thonghts  about  it. 

4778.  Are  you  in  a position  to  tell  us  the  lines 
upon  which  you  think  it  ought  to  proceed  ? — The  first 
condition  which  I referred  to  a while  ago  was  this, 
that  the  Board  if  elected  should  be  elected  from  among 
the  Fellows,  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  new  Board,  that  would  replace  the  pre- 
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sent  one,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  principle 
of  seniority. 

4779.  How  would  you  propose  to  work  that  out 
practically?  Would  you  propose  that  before  a Fellow 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  the  Board  he 
should  have  a certain  standing  as  .a  Fellow  ? — I think 
at  would  certainly  come  to  that. 

4780.  What  standing  would  you  say  he  should 
have,  ten  years  seniority  as  a Fellow,  or  what? 
We  want  to  get  some  help  from  yon  ? — I only 
wish  I could  give  it.  You  might  graduate  the  Fellows 
into  different  classes,  each  with  perhaps  an  increased 
amount  of  representation  on  the  Board  in  proportion 
to  seniority.  You  would  give  each  class  a certain 
right  to  representation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
Fellows  were  divided  into  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  as 
there  are  at  present  three  grades  of  Tutors  for  pur- 
poses of  income.  Supposing  the  junior  grade,  A, 
were  to  have  the  right  of  returning  a certain  number 
of  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  next  grade,  B,  once 
and  a half  that  number,  and  the  third  grade,  'C,  twice 
the  number  returned  by  A,  or  something  like  that,  so 
that  each  grade  should  have  its  members  represented 
adequately  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  seniority, 
I think  it  would  work  smoothly. 

4781.  It  is  a matter  that  would  require  to  be  very 
carefully  worked  out? — Yes.  I believe  I have  said 
already  that  a committee  of  good  men  might  arrange 
it. 


4782.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I desire  to 
ask  you.  We  have  the  division  into  senior  Fellows 
and  junior  Fellows,  and  in  former  states  of  the 
College  a man  could  become  senior  Fellow  at  a very 
early  age? — Yes. 

4783.  In  the  history  of  the  College  that  age  has 
gradually  increased  ? — Yes. 

4784.  Formerly  there  wore  a number  of  livings 
available  for  acceptance  by  Fellows  ? — About  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a war  (i.e.,  high  excitement  over  a 
burning  question)  going  on  in  the  'College,  as 
there  usually  is  such  a war  every  ten  years.  At  that 
time  I was  rather  a partisan,  and  I went  into  the 
question,  and  I found  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  the  average  interval  between  what  we  call 
election  and  co-option  was  about  twenty  years. 

4785.  Between  the  dates  of  one  becoming  a Junior 
and  a Senior  Fellow? — Yes.  It  was  just  possible  to 
become  a senior  Fellow  in  fifteen  years. 

4786.  That  leads  up  to  the  question  I wished  to 
ask  you.  When  a junior  Fellow  becomes  a senior 
Fellow  he  ceases  to  lecture  or  to  teach,  does  he 
not? — Yes,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

4787.  Although  he  is  a Professor? — Yes,  he  cannot 
then  be  paid  for  doing  it. 

4788.  No  matter  what  his  ability  may  be,  he  ceases 
to  be  a Professor? — As  soon  as  he  gets  on  to  the 
Board,  you  mean. 

4789.  I do?— Yes. 

4790.  For  instance,  such  a man  as  the  late  George 
Francis  Fitzgerald,  whom  you  referred  to,  would 
cease  to  hold  his  Professorship  when  he  came  on  the 
Board? — He  would. 

4791.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  an  in- 
variable rule,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  College 
that  there  should  be  a strict  and  invariable  rule 
to  that  effect? — There  are  some  men  whom  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  leave  their  Chairs,  because  they 
are  the  very  teachers  we  want,  and  of  course  there 
might  also  be  some  men  whom  we  should  like  to  see 
leave  their  Chairs  ; you  have  to  strike  a balance.  But 
on  the  whole,  I think  it  is  better  there  should  be  a 
general  rule  to  the  effect  that  on  acceding  to  the 
Board  a Professor  should  give  up  his  Chair,  even 
though  you  do  lose  men  occasionally.  Even  such  a 
man  as  Dr  Fitzgerald  was  of  more  good  in  the  wav 
of  excogitating  ideas,  initiating  good  plans  and  fight- 
mg  .hem  through  than  m teaching  a class ; and  even 
at  the  nsk  of  losing  good  men  occasionallv  I think 

thafcra,,tl-T  come  when  a good  man 

should  stop.  I think  it  is  better  there  should  be  a 
general  rule,  such  as  now  exists.  In  case  of  a ebanee 
of  constitution  there  should  be  also  such  a rule  tem- 
pered only  by  one  condition,  namely,  that  of  tha 
mn^drequest  of  the  man’s  colleagues  that  he  should 


. 4792-  You  mean  that  an  exception  should  be  ma 
m such  a case?— Yes,  when  his  colleagues  who  kn< 
him  well  request  that  that  should  be  so  It  is  not  t 
much  to  expect  that  they  would  make  such  a requ< 
under  certain  circumstances.  For  example,  when  £ 


Salmon  was  made  Provost  it  was  rather  a blow  to 
those  who  expected  promotion  by  the  appointment  of 
a man  from  within  the  body,  but  we  all  liked  him  so 
much  that  we  sent  a request  that  he  should  be  made 
Provost.  We  sent  a request  that  any  consideration  of 
our  interests  should  be  altogether  laid  aside,  and  that 
what  was  best  for  the  College  should  he  done.  He 
was  not  a Fellow  at  the  time.  In  a case  of  that  sort 
I think  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a self-abnegat’ 
ing  spirit  might  be  found  among  the  colleagues  of  the 
man.  and  they  would  request  that  a person  might  be 
retained  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  College  that  he 
should  be  retained. 

4793.  Chaibman. — In  order  to  clear  up  the  question 
about  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  I see  tnat  the 
Act  provides  for  the  Provost  being  a member,  four 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  senior  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  out  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  four 
members  to  be  elected  out  of  the  Senate  by  the  junior 
Fellows,  four  members  to  be  elected  out  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Professors  who  are  not  members,  and  four 
members  to  be  elected  by  those  members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  not  otherwise  voted  or  been  entitled  to  vote? 
— I was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Council  must  all  bo  members  of  the  Senate. 

4794.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. — Have  you  had  any 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  practice  of  Trinity 
College  with  the  practice  of  other  Universities?-— 
Not  very  much. 

4795.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  teaching  University 
in  which  Professors  as  such  have  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  place?— No,  I acknowledge  the 
anomaly. 

4796.  You  justify  the  anomaly? — I do  not  say  I 
justify  it,  but  I acknowledge  it  to  begin  with. 

4797.  On  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place  you  say 
the  Fellows  are  all  your  own  men,  and  that  some  of 
the  Professors  are  imported  men.  Now,  suppose  your 
imported  man  comes  from  Edinburgh,  or  Berlin,  or 
Harvard,  in  any  of  these  cases  you  will  admit  perhaps 
that  he  has  passed  his  own  University  tests,  which 
are  as  high  as  the  tests  which  he  would  have  to  pass 
in  Trinity  College  ? — In  many  cases,  yes,  and  perhaps 
higher. 

4798.  Then  the  imported  man  is  not  exactly  in- 
ferior ? — -On  the  contrary,  I should  never  think  of 
insinuating  such  a thing.  I am  glad  you  have  raised 
the  question,  because  it  must  not  go  down  that  I 
said  that  was  the  case.  Far  from  it.  "We  do  every- 
thing in  order  to  get  the  best  men.  If  we  had  as 
good  men  ourselves,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  each 
appointment,  we  should  not  import. 

4799  1 was  quite  sure  you  would  make  that  ad- 
mission. There  is  another  point  on  this  question 
about  the  imported  men  which  I cannot  help  making. 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  enquire  how  many  Trinity 
College  men  are  imported  by  other  Universities?— 
My  own  memory  is  all  I have  to  help  me  at  present. 
A good  many  have  been  imported  into  institutions 
m England  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Some  have  gone 
to  Oxford  and  some  to  Cambridge.  While,  of  course, 
we  take  that  as  a great  compliment,  we  consider  at 
the  same  time  we  have  suffered  a severe  loss. 

4800.  Of  course  that  is  so.  There  is,  for  instance, 
Professor  Bury  at  Cambridge.  Suppose  Canibiidge 
wore  to  say,  not  only  will  we  keep  Profpssor  Bury 
out  of  our  Governing  Body,  but  the  whole  order 
to  which  he  belongs  shall  also  be  kept  out,  because 
some  of  . them  are  not  Cambridge  men? — Let 
me  explain  that.  The  spirit  in  which  I said 
what  1 did  a while  ago  is  not  that  of  narrow 
exclusiveness.  To  me,  personally,  an  English  Pro- 
fessor is  as  welcome  as  an  Irish  Professor.  In  the 
meantime  I think  all  countries  do  keep  that  matter 
before  them  when  they  are  face  to  face  with  Univer- 
sity  . questions — that  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
particularism, . and  they  insist  upon  the  right  of 
managing  their  own  business  as  far  as  they  can. 
Their  character  is  really  the  most  important  thing 
Jiey  possess,  and  I fancy  that  this  consideration  of 
character  extends  even  to  national  character.  I do 
not  object  to  Englishmen  coming  to  Ireland  when  they 
are  wanted,  we  are  glad  to  have  them,  and  we  take  it 
as  a very  great  credit  to  ns  that  our  men  also  should 
be  employed  in  England.  We  consider  it  a compli- 
ment. 

Your  second  reason  for  the  Trinity  College 
practice  is  that  the  Professor  is  more  of  a specialist 
than  a Fellow  ? — He  is  employed  as  such  at  all  events. 
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4803.  But,  suppose  I express  it  in  this  way,  that 
every  educated  man  has  first  -a  certain  range  of 
general  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  a more  special 
knowledge  of  some  subject  or  subjects  which  he  has 
had  a special  reason  to  study  ; is  that  true  ?— That  is 
true. 

4804.  Both  Fellows  and  Professors  are  general 
scholars  and  specialists  as  well?— There  is  such  a thing 
as  a mere  specialist,  and  there  is  also  such  a thing 
as  a specialist.  A mere  specialist  is  one  who  has 
never  practically  taken  a wide  course  in  science, 
literature  and  'art  at  all,  but  who  has  gone,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  special  study  of  some  particular  sub- 
ject, to  graduate  in  some  University  which  gives  such 
a degree,  and  who  has  never  been  a inan  of  wide 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  other  men  have  special- 
ised afterwards,  after  making  a thorough  study  of 
various  subjects,  and  these  are  the  better  sort  of 
specialists. 

4805.  As  between  a Fellow  and  a Professor  it  is 
really,  is  it  not,  a question  of  degree ; they  are  both 
presumably  educated  men  ? — The  Professors  are 
generally  mere  specialists,  and  the  Fellows  are  not. 
What  I mean  is  this.  The  Professors  are  only  em- 
ployed here  to  teach  one  subject.  I am  not  speaking 
now  of  men  who  are  in  any  bad  sense  uneducated.  I 
am  speaking  of  men  whose  education  has  run  from  the 
first  upon  definite  and  special  lines,  and  who  need 
have  no  other  Academic  certificates  than  they  possess 
in  connection  with  the  particular  line  of  teaching  they 
have  undertaken. 

4806.  And  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the 
difference  is  so  marked  that  it  would  justify  the 
Fellows  in  Trinity  in  excluding  the  Professors  from 
any  substantial  share  in  the  government  of  the 
College  ?— If  it  stood  alone  it  would  not  be  sufficiently 
marked  for  that,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a number  of 
circumstances.  I hope  I have  not  said  .anything  that 
would  seem  to  reflect  disrespectfully  on  the  Pro- 
fessors. Nobody  would  be  more  sorry  if  I have  done 
that  than  I myself.  When  I say  they  are  mere 
specialists,  what  I mean  is  that  they  need  have  only 
Academic  certificates  in  one  subject,  and  that  they  are 
only  employed  to  teach  one  subject.  Of  course  there 
are'  some  of  our  own  present  non-Fellow  Professors 
who  are  men  of  the  very  widest  culture. 

4807.  I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  you  insinuate 
anything  of  the  kind  ; I was  only  discussing  with  you 
the  question  of  whether  it  justified  you  in  making  a 
selection  ? — Not  by  itself  ; but  it  is  only  one  of  many 
considerations. 

4808.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  begin  by  ask- 
ing you  a question  about  what  you  said  in  reply  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  about  representation,  on  the 
Board,  of  different  parts  of  the  Society.  If  there  were 
to  be  a representative  or  elective  Board,  do  you  think 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  assignment  of  so 
many  places  to  each  particular  part  of  the  Society? — 
By  the  Society  you  mean  the  Fellows? 

4809.  Yes.  I think  it  was  suggested  that  you  might 
have  so  many  members  of  the  Board  to  represent  the 
upper  part  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  so  many  to  repre- 
sent tile  middle  part,  and  so  many  to  represent  the 
lower  part  of  the  Junior  Fellows.  There  was  that 
suggestion,  was  not  there  ? — Yes. 

4810.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  quite  so 
elaborate  a representation  of  particular  parts  of  the 
Society  should  the  elective  Board  be  created?  Would 
not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  preparation  for  the 
formal  election,  sufficient  account  be  taken  of  the  fair 
rights  of  different  parts  of  the  Society? — I am  not 
very  much  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

4811.  I like  to  aim  at  simplification  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  my  experience  is  that,  where  you  are 
choosing  representatives  from  the  whole  of  a Society, 
the  informal  method  is  better  than  any  definite 
assignment  to  different  sections? — I think  it  would 
have  the  tendency  to  create  rather  a sore  effect.  I 
think  that,  what  with  mutual  jealousies,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  all  the  representation  to  the 
senior  men. 

4812.  You  think  it  would  ? — I think  that  would  be 
the_  tendency,  the  drift  of  things — to  put  in  the 
seniors.  Such  elections  as  we  have  are  very  often 
decided  by  seniority,  so  far  as  I know. 

4813.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  you  are  probably  right  in 
legislating? — I am  not  at  all  certain. 

4814.  May  I tell  you  why  it  was  that  I suggested 
the  less  formal  method?  Until  1882,  the  Trinity 
to  which  I belong  was  governed  by  the  master  and 
eight  seniors,  and  we  substituted  at  that  time  a 
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Council,  partly  ex-officio  and  partly  elective.  Certainly 
we  are  most  careful  not  to  take  just  the  juniors,  LQkdoh. 
because  they  are  people  whose  position  in  the  Society  tf0v.  13, 1906 
is  not  assured ; hut  we  always  take  pains  to  bring  in  — - 

some  of  the  men  who  are  just  not  at  the  very  bottom  J- 1-  Beare, 
of  the  Society,  and  the  rights  of  the  juniors  are  most  Esq.,  h.j., 
carefully  respected  in  the  informal  nominations.  I ,-TCD- 
merely  make  that  remark,  because  I think  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  consider  it? — It  is  a conservative  re- 
mark, and  it  would  satisfy  my  instincts  rather,  but  I 
am  afraid  some  of  the  junior  men  among  ns  might 
well  fear  that  they  would  be  overlooked.  The  draw  is 
in  favour  of  the  seniors. 

4815.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  basis  of  your  prin- 
cipal argument  was  a certain  assumption  about  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Fellow- 
ship examination.  May  I ask  you  whether  I am  right 
in  understanding  that  the  subjects  in  the  Fellowship 
examination  are  mathematics,  classics,  experimental 
philosophy,  ethics  and  logics,  and,  as  I understand 
from  you,  although  it  is  the  first  time  I have  heard 
it,  Oriental  languages? — Hebrew  and  (until  a short 
time  ago)  cognate  languages ; and  of  course  Hebrew 
naturally  runs  into  other  Semitic  languages  like 
Arabic,  but  this  last  is  not  required.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  examination,  Hebrew  and  cognate  lan- 
guages have  meant,  at  least  they  meant  when  I was 
a candidate  for  Fellowship,  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

4816.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  primary  and 
secondary  subjects  in  the  Fellowship  examination? — 

The  primary  subjects  are  those  which  are  called  so. 

The  primary  subjects  mean  classics,  mathematics,  by 
which  is  meant  pure  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

Those  were  called  primary  subjects  at  one  time. 

4817.  And  the  secondary  subjects  are ? — The 

secondary  subjects  are  the  others.  Experimental 
science  used  to  be  considered  a secondary  subject,  but 
it  is  now  far  from  occupying  that  position ; I am 
afraid  it  is  not  in  the  position  it  deserves  to  be  in  the 
Fellowship  and  other  examinations  even  yet.  Ex- 
perimental science  is  one  of  the  ancillary  subjects ; 

Hebrew  is  the  other.  Hebrew  is  ancillary  to  classics, 
as  experimental  science  is  ancillary  to  mathematics. 

4818.  Is  the  Oriental  section  habitually  taken  by 
the  candidates  for  the  Fellowship? — By  classical  men. 
yes.  It  is  very  regularly  taken.  Ten  or  eleven  have 
taken  Hebrew  in  our  time. 

4819.  Can  you  conceive  anybody  standing  for  a Fel- 
lowship who  was  neither  a classical  man  nor  a mathe- 
matician?— No,  not  successfully  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  a defect  in  the  examination. 

4820.  What  do  you  mean  by  Experimental  Science  ? 

— I am  not  in  any  sense  an  expert  on  that  question. 

4821.  I will  put  my  question  in  another  form — 
does  Experimental  Science  include  Biology? — I was 
not  thinking  of  Natural  Science. 

4821a.  I want  to  know  whether  the  Sciences  which 
are  generally  represented  in  the  English  Universities 
are  represented  in  the  examination  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin? 

4822.  Mr.  Butchee. — Physics  and  Chemistry? — 

Medical  men  take  certain  groups  which  fall  under 
Natural  or  Experimental  Science 

4823.  Dr.  Dooglas  Hyde. — Physics  ? — If  it  is  asked 
whether  Natural  Science  forms  part  of  the  Fellowship 
examination,  I will  answer  that  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Sir  Aethtje  Ruckee. — Experimental  Science  is  a 
word  that  has  not  any  absolutely  certain  meaning. 

It  means  any  Science  in  which  experiment  plays  a 
large  part,  but  it  was  at  one  time  used  in  the  rather 
narrow  sense  for  Physics  and  Chemistry.  It  is  quite 
another  question  as  to  what  yon  mean  by  it?— If  it 
means  Physics  and  Chemistry,  the  examination  in- 
cludes that. 

4824.  Dr.  Jackson. — May  I take  it  that  Biology 
is  not  represented  in  the  Fellowship  examination? — 

I think  not. 

4825.  What  I want  to  bring  out  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  subjects  which  nowadays  are  of  extreme 
importance  hut  are  not  represented  in  the  Fellowship 
examination  habitually,  and,  as  I believe,  cannot  be 
exceptionally  represented.  You  have  no  sort  of  ar- 
rangement by  which  there  can  be  an  exceptional  re- 
presentation of  a subject  wben  you  think  you  have  a 
good  man?— These  Sciences  are  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sity, though  they  are  not  part  of  the  Fellowship 
examination,  that  is  to  say,  in  this  respect,  the  Uni- 
versity has  outrun  the  College. 

4826.  In  fact  a man  has  a chance  of  getting  a 
Fellowship  provided  that  he  takes  one  of  the  favoured 
subjects,  and  can  add  to  that  favoured  subject  some 
other  subject  which  is  also  on  the  list ; but  if  his 
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strength  is,  for  instance,  in  Biology,  lie  will  have 
no  opportunity  of  competing  for  a Fellowship,  even 
though  he  be'  a man  of  considerable  culture,  with 
strength,  we  will  say,  of  a secondary  sort  in  Mathe- 
matics ? — That  is  so. 

4827.  I want  to  suggest  that  the  system  which  you 
have  now  is  the  system  which  we  had  at  Cambridge 
forty  years  ago,  when  Classics  and  Mathematics  were 
the  two  subjects  in  which  we,  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, examined  those  who  competed  for  Fellowships. 
Other  subjects  were  not  represented.  But  we  are  now 
habitually  electing  to  Fellowships,  by  what  I may 
call  the  juvenile  competition,  in  a vast  number  of 
subjects,  in  Biology,  in  Physics,  in  History,  and  in 
Oriental  languages.  By  the  way,  I should  like  to 
interpolate  the  remark  that  we  have  not  thought  that 
the  talking  of  modern  languages  would  be  a good  sub- 
ject in  which  to  give  away  a Fellowship.  I am 
afraid  of  that  sort  of  practicality.  Then,  although 
you  a little  qualified  your  remarks  afterwards,  you 
spoke  of  “mere  specialists.”  May  there  not  be  a 
specialist  who,  in  nis  line,  is  so  great  that  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  a “mere  specialist,”  and  might  be 
worth  putting  into  a great  College? — Most  asuredly. 

I am  with  you  there,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to 
differ  from  you  on  that  point.  I said  a “ mere” 
specialist,  but  that  word,  I am  afraid,  is  unfortunate. 

I should  have  said  “ pure  ” or  something  of  that 
kind.  I do  not  suppose  any  man  could  become  great 
in  one  line  if  he  were  not  fortified  in  it  by  some 
researches  involving  knowledge  in  a great  many  other 
ways.  When  I said  a mere  specialist  I only  meant 
a man  who  might  have  applied  himself  to  one  thing, 
say  Chemistry,  and  who,  for  all  the  purposes  of  his 
appointment,  need  have  no  eminent  or  certificated 
qualification  in  any  other  subject.  Such  a man 
might  be  highly  qualified  in  many  ways  not  officially 
known. 

4828.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Professors  from 
whom  you  elect  for  their  special  knowledge  may  not 
be  just  as  capable  as  your  own  men  of  taking  another 
subject,  if  the  distinction  between  specialist  and  non- 
specialist is  that  one  is  employed  in  doing  one  thing 
and  the  other  is  employed  in  doing  two? — The  dif- 
ference comes  in  this  way,  that  the  specialist  whom 
we  appoint  as  a Professor  is  generally  a man  of 
mature  life.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  if  a 
man  is  highly  thought  of,  e.g.,  in  London,  he  must 
be  a man  who  knows  a great  many  other  things,  but 
our  Fellow  is  a man  whom  we  have  trained  our- 
selves, and  for  whom  we  have  taken  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  he  really  has  that  wider  sort  of  know'- 
ledge.  We  know  his  qualifications. 

4829.  Then  your  point  is  that  the  Professor  will 
generally  be  a man  of  senior  standing,  trained  else- 
where, a good  man  in  one  subject,  whereas  a Fellow 
is  trained  at  home  in  a wider  way  ? — He  is  qualified, 
and  promises  from  the  width  of  his  knowledge  to  be- 
come a good  specialist,  and  that  is  why  we  want 
him. 

4830.  Just  one  word  about  the  use  of  marks  in  your 
Fellowship  Examination.  I do  not  know  that  you 
quite  definitely  spoke  on  that  subject?— I did  not 
speak  on  it  definitely. 

4831.  I have  heard  things  said  which  implied  that 
mark  results  were  valuable  just  because  they  <nve 
definite  results,  and  because  you  have  a complete 
answer  to  any  outsider  that  you  were  not  using 
your  judgment  on  the  examination,  but  that  you  had 
a definite  mark  result  on  which  you  were  prepared  to 
act.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ?— It  is  hot  quite 
so,  and  I should  not  approve  of  it.  In  the  first  place 
the  function  of  marking  at  the  examination  is  not 
defective  in  the  sense  of  being  absolute  at  all.  It  is 
constitutionally  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  elect 
contrary  to  the  marks,  but  the  system  of  marking  has 
been  so  satisfactorily  constructed— I do  not  say  abso- 
lutely satisfactorily  constructed— that  we  have  gained 
good  results  with  it  for  many  years  in  the  final  elec- 
tl0n-  In  certain  undergraduate  examinations  for 
exhibitors,  &c.,  the  prizes  are  given  for  the  answer- 
ing m a number  of  heterogeneous  subjects,  Classics, 
English  Literature,  and  so  on ; and  there  the  marks, 
supposed  to  be  homogeneous  units  for  the  purpose  of 
the  examination,  are  totted  up  and  the  men  that  get 
the  highest  marks  are  successful.  That  principle  was 
followed  in  College  for  a very  long  time  at  other 
examinations.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessarv  to  sav 
that  at  a certain  point  in  examinations  of  'difficulty 
and  complexity  that  rule  becomes  absurd,  for  the 
marks  cannot  really  consist  of  homogeneous  units.  It 


is  very  hard  to  make  the  marks  you  get  in  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  Experimental  Science  tot  against 
one  another.  It  is  only  by  men  of  experience  com- 
paring the  subjects  in  point  of  difficulty  and  coming  to 
an  approximate  estimation  that  you  can  do  "so.  But 
it  lias  always  been  understood  that  the  marks  did  not 
absolutely  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  candi- 
dates, and  consequently  the  Fellowship  appointments 
are  called  elections.  It  is  seldom  that  the  Board  has 
elected  contrary  to  the  marks,  but  they  have  by 
Statute  the  right  to  do  so.  The  existing  system  of 
marking  at  the  Fellowship  examination  has  been  very 
carefully  arranged  by  giving  to  each  subject  a certain 
amount  of  representation  out  of  the  total.  It  is  hard 
to  score  in  Mathematics.  The  great  mathematician 
may  run  up  a score  more  easily,  but  the  average 
mathematical  man  will  score  the  same  percentage  if  He 
is  marked  out  of  a thousand  as  the  average  classical 
man  if  marked  out  of  800.  And  so  on  in  fixing  the 
weight  of  marks  given  for  other  competing  subjects. 
Many  things  have  been  considered.  But  I believe 
your  question  was  whether  that  is  determinative  and 
whether  I should  approve  of  it.  I should  not  if  it 
were  absolutely  so,  but  it  is  not. 

4832.  You  would  not  make  the  result  given  by  marks 
decisive? — There  is  a great  difficulty  with  us.  A 
violent  departure  from  the  system  of  election  by  marks 
obtained  at  the  examination  might  influence  the 
public  mind  to  distrust,  at  the  time.  It  is  not  satis- 
factorily decisive  in  any  case ; but  if  it  is  ever  de- 
parted from  there  is  such  an  amount  of  questioning 
raised  about  it  that  it  at  once  appears  as  if  some  law 
of  nature  had  been  broken. 

4833.  I am  glad  that  you  have  made  those  explana- 
tions, but  certainly  hitherto  I have  heard  the  system 
justified  on  somewhat  different  lines.  I was  going  to 
ask  you  the  question  whether  you  did  not  realise  that 
even  though  there  has  been  elaboration  of  the  stand- 
ards, you  might  have  unsatisfactory  results,  and  that 
a good  deal  depends  upon  the  marks  that  you  give  to 
the  subject? — So  much  depends  upon  it  that  the  thing 
would  be  absurd  if  that  were  not  carefully  considered. 
There  must  be  a careful  arrangement. 

4834.  And  also  what  is  more,  the  different  ex- 
aminers will  inevitably  use  different  parts  of  the 
scale,  and  in  consequence  it  may  make  a difference  to 
a man  whether  A examines  him  or  B examines  him. 
I want  to  discredit  mark  examinations  as  much  as 
ever  I can,  because  I had  had  to  fight  against  the 
tyranny  of  marks  myself  in  my  own  University  ?— I 
quite  feel  with  you,  but  what  is  one  to  do  under  the 
circumstances?  Look  how  widely  things  would 
wander  if  you  left  the  appointments  subject  to  mere 
election.  There  would  at  once  be  a complaint  of  pre- 
judice. 

4835.  As  to  your  Fellowship  Examination  system, 
there  is  just  one  more  question  I want  to  ask.  Have 
you  ever  thought  about  the  use  of  dissertations  to 
encourage  initiative,  and  as  a test  of  initiative?— 
Yes. 

4836.  But  I think  you  have  not  used  dissertations 
at  all  at  present? — Are  you  confining  yourself  to  the 
Fellowship  Examination? 

4837.  I am  ? — No.  For  the  Fellowship  Examina- 

tion, as  far  as  I know,  there  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  called  the  writing  of  an  English  essay. 

4838.  By  dissertations  I mean  something  different 
from  that? — No,  we  do  not  have  the  dissertation. 

4839.  In  the  sixties,  when  I was  a candidate  for 
the  Fellowship  at  Trinity,  we  had  no  such  thing.  We 
had  an  examination  very  much  like  yours  in  all  re- 
spects, but  in  the  seventies  we  instituted  the  disserta- 
tion system.  The  Mathematician,  or  the  Classical 
man,  or  whoever  the  candidate  is,  can  name  his  own 
subject  and  send  in  his  piece  of  work,  and  I am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  the  system  has  worked  well, 
and  that  nowadays  we  elect  for  the  most  part  on  the 
dissertation,  although  the  examination  is  useful  to  us 
as  giving  us  another  view  of  the  men  ? — You  examine 
too  ? 

4840.  We  examine  too,  but  on  different  lines  in 
different  subjects.  In  Classics  we  keep  up  something 
very  like  the  old  examinations.  In  Mathematics  the 
examination  has  for  the  most  part  been  dropped. 
But  we  expect  all  the  candidates  to  take  papers  of  a 
philosophical  character,  and  also  a paper  of  English 
essays.  You  would  not,  I gather,  be  opposed  to  the 
use  of  dissertations  of  a test  of  merit  of  this  sort?— 
Certainly  not. 

4841.  I suppose  you  would  value  the  dissertation 
not  necessarily  for  its  definite  accomplishment  and  as 
a piece  of  scientific  work,  but  rather  as  showing  pro- 
mise?— Yes,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should 
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not  insist  too  much  on  originality,  because  sometimes 
the  most  original  papers  and  the  very  best  papers  are 
those  which  are  liable  to  be  rejected  by  the  examiners, 
who  are  not  always  prepared  to  meet  originality. 

4842.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  keep  people  com- 
peting for  Fellowships  by  examination  for  a great 
number  of  years ? W ould  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
sort  of  limitation,  either  of  age  or  of  standing? — I 
spoke  of  wishing  to  have  a limit  of  age  in  this  sense, 
because  I have  seen  men  over  a reasonable  age  at  their 
first  competition.  I called  that  for  brevity  the  minor 
limit.  You  spoke  of  us  as  keeping  people  competing 
year  after  year,  but  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  re- 
public. They  are  not  forced  to  compete,  and  if  there 
cease  to  be  competition  the  College  would  suffer.  We 
are  in  this  dilemma.  If  candidates  come  up  in  num 
bers  and  compete  one  against  another,  some  maintain- 
ing the  struggle  for  five  or  six  years,  we  are  told  that 
the  examination,  is  too  severe  and  crushes  young  men 
of  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  there  were 
a falling  off  and  only  one  graduate  went  up  for  the 
competition,  we  are  bound  under  the  circumstances  to 
elect  that  man,  however  bad,  which  would  be 
disastrous. 

4843.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  the  last  difficulty 

b~  having  the  power  to  suspend? — I will  tell  you 
tte  difficulty  that  arises.  If  you  suspend  examina- 
tions, then  young  men  who  are  fit,  not,  perhaps,  to 
get  Fellowship  at  once,  but  to  succeed  soon- 

4844.  I mean  suspend  after  the  examinations — sus- 
pend the  appointment? 

4845.  If  you  are  not  content  with  the  candidates, 
ought  you  not  to  have  the  power  of  suspension? — 
That  is  to  say  to  retain  the  men  ? I do  not  quite 
understand. 

4846.  To  say  that  the  man  is  not  good  enough.  It 
is  part  of  your  argument  that  you  are  bound  to  elect. 
You  could  say  that  the  candidate  has  not  shown  suffi- 
cient merit? — We  have  no  such  power. 

4847.  But  could  you  not  have  it? — We  should  have 
to  get  it.  At  the  present  time  we  are  living  under 
an  arrangement  of  about  twenty-five  years’  existence, 
which  says  that  you  have  to  elect  one  man  every  year. 
That  has  not  produced  bad  results.  It  has  created 
competition.  When  it  started,  the  competition  was 
almost  nil.  We  have  a prize  called  the  Madden 
Prize,  which  is  given  to  the  second  highest,  but  which 
can  only  be  given  if  there  are  three  candidates ; it 
cannot  be  given  when  there  are  only  two  candidates. 
When  there  are  three,  one  man  gets  the  first  place  and 
Fellowship,  and  the  next  gets  the  Madden  Prize. 
One  year  the  competition  had  fallen  so  low,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  things  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  Madden  Prize  would-  not  have  been 
given  but  for  some  charitable  person— I was  told  this, 
I am  not  speaking  from-  absolute  knowledge — some 
charitable  person  who  engaged  to  compete  in  order  to 
make  a third  man.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  when  the  law  was  enacted  that  there  should 
be  a regular  vacancy  every  year.  If  we  cannot  have 
regular  appointments,  candidates  will  fall  away. 

4848.  I am  assuming  that  you  must  have  regular 
candidature  ; I am  not  saying  one  word  against  that, 
but  I think  that  you  ought  to  have  the  power  of  sus- 
pension?— I quite  agree,  in  so  far  as  I want  to  be 
protected  against  the  bad  man. 

4849.  I am  the  more  careful  to  raise  this  point  be- 
cause we  had  to  get  a new  Statute  at  the  Cambridge 
Trinity  a very  few  years  ago  in  order  to  provide  for 
this  case.  Just  one  question  more.  You  think  that 
the  position,  of  the  Professor  should  be  improved,  but 
you  think  that  he  is  not  in  general  to  be  made  a 
Fellow.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  there  is  a way  in 
which  the  position  of  the  Professor  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  without  your  making  him  a 
Fellow.  If  the  College  were  to  consist  in  future,  not 
of  a Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,,  but  of  a Provost, 
Fellows,  Professors,  and  Scholars,  so  as  to  put  them 
on  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  make  them  at 
home  without  giving  them  the  status  of  a Fellow, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — .4  priori,  I see 
nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  As  for  status,  I should 
like  to  see  them  with  all  the  status  in  the  world.  I 
should  like  to  make  them  Fellows,  too,  if  I thought 
they  would  carry  on  the  government  of  the  College  as 
well  as  the  Fellows  of  the  past  have  done.  I have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  proposal  you  have  just  men- 
tioned, personally.  Of  course,  I have  not  sufficiently 
considered  it. 

4850.  May  I add  that  it  would  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they-  had.  a share  in  the  government  of  the 


College  in  consequence  of  their  being  on  the  founda- 
tion? It  may  rather  get  over  one  sentimental  diffi-  Lohdom. 
culty  if  I mention  there  is  a precedent  for  it  ? — I have  Nov_  13  la06 
no  sentimental  objection  to  it.  ‘ " L , ! 

4851.  In  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  there  are  Pro-  -T- 1 Beare 
fessors  who  are  on  the  foundation  but  are  not  neces-  Esq.,  m.a,, 
sarily  actual  Fellows,  and  if  they  chance  not  to  be,  p-T-°-D 
are  Honorary  Fellows.  The  Regius  Professors  are  on 

the  foundation  whether  they  are  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege or  not,  so  that  there  is  an  analogous  case? — I, 
too,  have  actually  proposed  that  a distinguished  Pro- 
fessor might  become  an  Honorary  Fellow  amongst  us. 

I have  mentioned  that  in  my  opening  statement.  An 
Honorary  Fellowship,  -however,  may  not  be  a thing 
which  our  Professors  would  value. 

4852.  But  still  it  is  something,  and  it,  of  course,  is 
wholly  irrespective  of  any  question  about  the  stipend 
of  the  Professors? — Quite  so.  With  regard  to  the 
stipend,  none  of  us  knew  what  the  stipends  were  until 
we  saw  them  stated  in  the  Blue  Book.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Professors’  salaries  are  perhaps  too  low, 
and  the  Fellows’  too  high.  This  should  be  rectified 
if  it  is  so. 

4853.  Mr.  Butcher. — I want  to  ask  you  a question 
first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  Governing  Body.  Sup- 

Sjse  there  is  an  elective  element  introduced  into  the 
overning  Body,  would  you  prefer  that  the  Faculties 
as  such  should  be  represented,  that  is  to  say,  that  each 
Faculty  should  furnish  a member  to  the  Governing 
Body,  or  that  the  Fellows  should  be  free  to  elect  from 
their  whole  number,  quite  apart  from  the  division  into 
Faculties? — Who  would  be  the  electors  by  your  ques- 
tion? 

4854.  I am  assuming  for  the  moment  that,  in  the 
first  case,  the  Faculties  should  each  elect  a member  of 
their  own? — To  the  Governing  Body? 

4855.  To  the  Governing  Body.  That  is  one  proposal 
that  has  been  put  before  ns.  In  the  other  case,  it 
would  be  that  the  body  of  Fellows,  as  a whole,  should 
elect  so  many  members  without  any  reference  to  the 
separate  Faculties  ? — You  would  elect  so  many  mem- 
bers to  the  Governing  Body  ? 

4856.  Yes,  the  Fellows  would  elect  among  the  Fel- 
lows so  many  members  of  their  own  body  to  the 
Governing  Body? — In  the  second  event,  the  question 
you  put  is  whether  the  Fellows  should  elect  from 
among  their  own  body  or  elect  persons  out  of  the 
Faculties  to  represent  the  Faculties? 

4857.  Whether  the  Faculties  should  necessarily  be 
represented  as  such,  or  whether  you  would  allow  a 
freer  choice.  It  is  a similar  question  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son’s question? — Yes,  I recognise  it.  The  more  free- 
dom the  better.  The  Fellows  themselves  would,  on 
the  given  hypothesis,  elect  from  among  their  own 
body,  perhaps,  the  best  representatives  in  some  cases, 
and  in  a great  many  cases  adequate  representatives, 
but  there  are  some  academic  subjects  which,  unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  present  defective  nature  of  the 
Fellowship  training,  none  of  the  Fellows  understand, 
and  I think  that  ought  to  be  amended.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  such  subjects  are  to  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Governing  Body,  it  must  be  either  by 
electing  Professors  or  by  the  Fellows  taking  advice 
and  considering  suggestions  in  particular  cases.  Such 
subjects,  as  far  as  Arts  is  concerned,  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  not  enough  to  found  a revolution  of 
the  whole  system  upon.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  if 
you  have  ail  elected  body,  would  these  persons  repre- 
sent the  subject  on  the  Governing  Body? 

4858.  In  one  case  you  may  say  that  the  subjects  re- 
presented are  departments  of  study.  In  the  other 
case  you  would  be  selecting  men  who,  for  their  busi- 
ness and  administrative  capacity,  you  thought  best 
fitted  to  govern,  quite  apart  from  their  special  quali- 
fication or  subject? — There  would  be  a great  diffi- 
culty there,  due  to  a kind  of  antinomy  between  the 
specialists  and  the  other  men  who  would  govern.  The 
special  man  is  very  narrow  and  very  ardent.  Per- 
haps, the  condition  of  things  would  be  better  satisfied 
if  a man  of  merely  wide  general  knowledge,  sympathy, 
and  common  sense  were  put  on  to  represent  the 
Faculty. 

4859.  Not  as  a member  of  the  Faculty  ? — Yes,  for 
otherwise  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way.  For 
instance,  if  you  take  the  younger  men  'of  from  forty- 
five  to,  say  sixty,  those  men  ought  to  be  all  hard  at 
work  teaching  classes  the  whole  week  round. 

4860.  You  would  not  represent  the  Faculties  as 
such?— I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  very  much  like 
the  Army  and  W ar  Office  in  relation  to  the  Cabinet. 

I should  not  like  to  take  men  from  the  business -they 

2q 
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are  the  best  fitted,  for  and  put  them  to  administrative 
business. 

4861.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  a question  on  quite 
another  branch  of  the  subject.  I took  a very  special 
interest  in  reading  the  paper  that  is  signed  by  your- 
self and  the  Professor  of  Latin  on  the  Classical  School 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which,  I think,  is  a most 
interesting  vindication  of  the  school,  though  those  who 
know  the  Classics  done  in  Dublin  perhaps  hardly  need 
the  vindication.  Among  other  things,  I notice  at  the 
end  of  your  paper  that  you  say  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  founding  of  an  organised  society  of  which  old 
students  of  Classics  in  Trinity  College  may  be  mem- 
bers. I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  what 
has  already  been  done  in  that  respect? — I will  tell 
you  about  it.  Professor  Smyly  and  I had  discussed 
this  on  and  off  since  last  summer  twelvemonths.  About 
three  weeks  ago  a letter  was  sent  round  by  us  in  the 
first  instance  to  all  the  Classical  Junior  Fellows.  We 
have  happily  a certain  number  still  of  Classical 
Junior  Fellows,  and  they  all  agreed  to  give  what  help 
they  could  in  founding  a society  which  should  be 
called  the  Classical  Society.  A meeting  was'held,  and 
certain  resolutions  were  passed.  Professor  Tyrrell 
was  in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved  that  the  most 
junior  of  us,  the  last  elected  Classical  Fellows,  and 
the  senior  students,  who  were  also  experienced  in  the 
working  of  other  societies,  should  start  the  new 
society,  and  the  idea  took  on  very  fast.  There  are 
about  150  men,  undergraduates  who  have  got  honours 
time  after  time  in  Classics,  that  is,  got  honours  of 
some  rank,  besides  those  who  are  Scholars.  There  are 
also  senior  Classical  graduates,  and  we  thought  that 
all  these  ought  to  form  a very  strong  body  as  a 
nucleus  for  this  society.  But  it  is  not  confined  to 
honour  men  ; it  extends  to  all  students.  After  this 
the  students  met  and  had  a succession  of  meetings ; 
they  appointed  committees  and  sub-committees,  and 
arranged  a general  meeting  three  or  four  days  ago, 
at  which  they  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
take  the  chair.  It  lasted  from  eight  o’clock  to  eleven 
o’clock  one  night.  The  Rules  of  the  new  Society  were 
propounded  and  discussed,  and  its  constitution,  which 
occupied  eight  or  nine  pages  of  print,  was  read  out. 
All  this  was  arranged  by  the  students  themselves. 
They  chose  a Council  to  consist  of  men  from  every 
College  year,  together  with  some  senior  men.  This 
Council  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  body,  consist- 
ing of  certain  Junior  Fellows,  who  are  bound  collec- 
tively and  individually  to  be  at  their  service  and  to 
give  advice,  when  asked,  as  to  the  programmes  of  the 
meetings.  The  reading  out  and  the  passing  of  these 
various  provisions  occupied  one-and-a-half  hours.  It 
was  a very  successful  meeting.  The  new  society  will 
meet  every  Friday  evening  during  lecture  term.  There 
are  to  be  private  meetings  and  public  meetings,  that 
is,  meetings  to  which  the  public  are  to  be  invited  will 
alternate  with  the  other  meetings.  The  society  is  now 
actually  working  ; at  the  meeting  at  which  I was  pre- 
sent there  were  fifty  students,  many  of  whom  I know 
to  be  distinguished  students,  and  most  enthusiastic. 
Everything  was  carried  unanimously,  except  one,  and 
that  was  the  motion  that  ladies  should  be  admissible 
to  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  we  had  some  difference 
of  opinion  about  that.  An  arrangement  was  come  to 
by  which  ladies  should  get  the  advantages  of  the 
society  without  coming  to  the  meetings,  because  the 
meetings  are  held  at  night. 

4862.  Mr.  Butcher. — And  you  propose  at  those 
meetings  to  read  papers  on  different  subjects  ? — Yes, 
and  to  exhibit  things.  For  instance,  Mr.  Smyly  will 
bring  up  some  papyri.  His  rooms  are  filled  with 
mummy-coffins,  papyri  stuff,  and  so  on.  We  shall 
deal  with  archscology  and  other  subjects.  But  it  is  the 
students  themselves  that  are  to  determine  the  pro- 
grammes of  work,  and  their  Council  will  arrange  such 
matters. 

4863.  It  occurred  to  me  in  reading  about  this 
whether  the  very  existence  of  this  society  might  not 
itself  make  the  introduction  into  the  Fellowship  exa- 
mination of  a dissertation  an  easy  and  useful  reform  ? 
— I hope  it  may. 

4864.  There  would  be  many  subjects  here  discussed 
which  would  be  a good  preparation  for  the  kind  of 
original  work  I refer  to.  Personally,  I think  that 
societies  of  this  kind  are  probably  the  very  best  proof 
of  the  intellectual  vitality  of  a Collegiate  Under- 
graduate Society,  and  if  you  could,  in  a few  words, 
tell  us  what  other  societies  there  are,  I think  it  would 
be  interesting?— We  have  two  great  societies,  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Philosophical  Society.  We 
call  them  great  societies,  but  that  word  is,  of  course, 


relative  to  us.  The.  Philosophical  .Society  was  founded 
about  1842— sixty-four  years  ago— and  it  has  com 
tinued  ever  since  then.  It  has  on  its  books,  I do  not 
know  exactly  how  many,  but  a good  many'  hundred* 
of  students,  and  it  also  has,  of  course,  associate  mem- 
bers. The  Historical  Society  is  much  older  than  that 
It  first  came  to  life,  if  I am  not  mistaken  in  the 
student  days  of  Burke,  and  then  was  suspended  for  a 
while.  It  took  its  permanent  form  in  1759,  I believe, 
and  it  has  had  a very  great  and  varied  career.  ^ 

4865.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  was  suppressed  for  a 
time,  and  recommenced  about  1842  or  1843?— I know 
it  had  its  vicissitudes  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

4866.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I .think  it  met  out  of  the 
College  when  it  was  suppressed  ?— I think  they  went 
out  in  the  year  1815.  Some  regulation  which  was 
passed  by  the  Board  had  the  effect  of  putting  them 
out  of  the  College,  but  they  did  not  cease  to  meet 
They  kept  themselves  alive,  and  came  back  into  the 
College  subsequently.  What  sustained  the  society  in 
the  meantime  was  the  connection  it  still  had  with  the 
College  close  by.  These  societies  are,  perhaps,  the 
part  of  College  life  which  benefits  the  student  most 
They  are  supplementary  to  the  lectures,  and,  at  ali 
events,  both  are  indispensable.  We  are  proud  of  our 
societies.  Not  only  are  those  two  societies  full  of  lif& 
but  we  have  a Biological  Society  and  an  Experimental 
Science  Association.  We  have  also  a Theological 
Society  of  great  vitality,  and  we  have,  I believe,  other 
societies  also.  I did  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  asked  this  question,  otherwise  I would  have 
obtained  full  particulars.  I am  sorry  I have  not 
them  with  me. 

Mr.  Butcher. — Your  answer  gives  me  really  all  I 
desire  to  know. 

4867.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.— I understand  the  chief 
objection  to  an  election  of  Fellows  to  the  Board  is 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  all  kinds  of  insinuations, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  unpleasantness,  and  that  the 
election  would  not  be  reliable  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  man,  because  backstairs  influence  would  super- 
vene ?— I do  not  know  how  it  would  be  done — I should 
not  like  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  what  would 
happen. 

4868.  Then,  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  system 
of  electing  the  Board  is  that  you  get  the  seven  oldest 
men  in  the  College  managing  the  affairs?— I do  not 
think  that  is  the  chief  objection.  I will  put  it  in  this 
way.  As  for  their  being  the  oldest  men,  I discount 
that  altogether.  In  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
fair  play,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  not 
the  principal  objection.  It  is  that  you  are  liable  now 
and  again  to  get  a man  who  is  not  only  old  but  in- 
efficient. That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

4869.  You  have  answered  me  in  advance,  because 
I was  going  to  propose  a scheme  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  proposing  to  you  now.  You  have  thirty-two 
Fellows,  of  which  the  oldest  is  number  thirty-two 
and  the  youngest  number  one.  Your  oldest  seven  are 
members  of  the  Board.  I was  wondering  whether  it 
would  not  advance  matters  supposing  you  had  the 
seven  oldest  men,  beginning  from  twenty  and  going 
to  twenty-seven,  as  the  constituents  of  the  Board?—1 
How  could  you  pay  these  men  ? 'Who  would  give  you 
money  to  pension  the  others,  and  how  could  the 
country  stand  spending  such  an  amount  of  money  in 
pensions  ? 

Dr.  Jackson — You  could  separate  the  money  ques- 
tion from  the  power  question  altogether. 

4870.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I simply  throw  out  the 
suggestion  ? — It  is,  in  some  respects,  a very  good  sug- 
gestion. 

Chairman. — il  am  afraid  I did  not  hear  what  the 
suggestion  was.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  it? 

4871.  'Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — There  are  at  present 
thirty-two  Fellows,  of  which  the  oldest  is  number 
thirty-two,  and  the  youngest  number  one.  At  present 
you  have  the  Fellows  from  number  twenty-five  to 
number  thirty-two  governing.  I asked  how  it  would 
do  if,  instead  of  having  the  Fellows  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-two,  they  had  the  Fellows  from  number 
twenty  to  twenty -seven,  the  Governing  Body? — Yes, 
but  the  penultimate  seven  might  be  regarded  as  far 
worse  men  than  the  men  at  the  top.  I know  that  ten 
years  ago  people  used  to  prophesy  that,  although  they 
admitted^  that  the  then  existing  Board  was  very  good 
because  it  had  men  like  Dr.  Salmon  and  others  to 
leaven  it,  the  Board  that  was  to  come  next  would  be 
a very  bad  Board.  Now,  the  present  Board,  the  very 
Board  that  it  was  predicted  would  be  a bad  one,  is 
'considered  to  be  a paragon  Board  : while,  again,  the 
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-prophets  say  the  one  that  is  coining  on  will  be  an 
awful  Board.  You  would  take  the  penultimate 
Board,  but  that  Board  is,  by  a certain  class  of 
grumblers  always  condemned. 

4872.  The  Professors,  in  the  paper  they  sent 
to  us,  have  pointed  out  the  number  of  new  schemes 
that  they  themselves  have  brought  forward  in  College, 
for  instance,  post  graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
lectures,  etc.  Have  the  junior  Fellows  ever  in- 
terested themselves  in  this  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Professors? — Please  do  not  ask  me  to  enlarge  upon 
that  topic,  because  I might  say  hard  things,  and  I dp 
not  want  to  do  so.  There  is  no  scheme  brought  for- 
ward in  the  College  that  is  really  worth  mentioning, 
but  has  at  least  some  Junior  Fellows  advocating  it. 

I remember  when  the  School  of  Commerce  was  being 
arranged  for.  The  idea  of  it  first  came  from  Pro- 
fessor Bastable,  but  it  was,  I think,  a Junior  Fellow 
that  encouraged  him  to  lay  it  before  the  Board,  who 
at  once  took  it  up.  Under  present  circumstances,  as 
a popular  suggestion,  it  was  a good  thing  enough ; 
whether  from  the  higher  University  man’s  point  of 
view  it  was  a good  thing  is  another  matter. 

4873.  I understand  you  object  altogether  to  the 
Readership  scheme  put  forward? — That  Readership 
scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  workable  part  of 
the  Professors’  document,  but  it  is  quite  spoilt  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  circumstanced.  Its  context,  in 
connection  with  the  other  arrangements  would  deprive 
it  of  all  its  good  effect.  They  give  a Reader  £150  a 
year,  and  make  his  post  tenable  for  three  years ; that 
is  to  say,  readerships  would  be  given  instead  of  the 
prizes  which  are  given  to  good  men  now,  and  intended 
to  enable  them  to  read  for  higher  things.  The  Readers 
would  not  be  Fellows,  nor  likely  to  become  Fellows ; 
they  would  not  he  Professors.  They  would  occupy 
a position  like  that  of  private  teachers  in 
the  University,  and  very  probably  would  have  to 
remain  in  that  position.  We  are  told  that  they 
might  he  encouraged  to  go  on  to  read  for  a Fellowship. 
That  is  a very  strange  expression.  You  do  not  en- 
courage people  to  read  for  a Fellowship  ; it  is  left 
to  their  own  initiative,  being  first  made  worth  their 
while. 

4874.  They  are  supposed  to  help  the  Fellows  also  ? — 
In  fact  -they  are  to  be  maids  of  all  work.  Under 
this  scheme  the  Professors  would  seem  to  want  a lot 
of  assistants. 

4875.  Mr.  Kf.llbhbk. — I have  some  questions  to 
ask  yon,  more  particularly  to  make  explicit  some 
things  that  have  been  said.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the 
modification  of  onr  Fellowship  course,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  that  is  by  introducing  an  enormous 
number  of  subjects,  would  involve  the  abandonment 
of  our  Arts  degree  in  the  old  subjects  for  professional 
students  ? Would  we  be  able  to  give  teaching  in  Latin 
and  Greek  and  moral  philosophy? — I think  so. 

4876.  Would  we  have  Fellows  enough  to  do  that 
work  in  those  subjects? — We  should  have  Fellows 
enough  to  give  teaching  in  a certain  number  of  sub- 
jects, but  there  are  some  in  which  we  should  not  have 
Fellows  as  teachers,  until  the  Fellowship  examination 
had  been  widened,  because  several  subjects  should  be 
added  to  it,  in  which,  at  present,  we  could  not  find 
Fellows  adequate  to  give  teaching.  You  would  have 
to  get  other  teaching  during  the  period  of  transition. 
While  we  were  in  the  process  of  getting  such  Fellows 
we  should  have  to  get  such  teaching  done  by  Professors. 

4877 . Would  it  not  also  involve  the  widening  of  the 
course  for  the  Degree  in  Arts  ? That  is,  if  you 
elect  a Fellow  in  subject  A,  giving  up  the  Fellow- 
ship in  B,  yon  would  have  to  introduce  A into  the  Arts 
course  and  abandon  B ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  Fellowship 
examination  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Arts  course. 

4878.  And  those  Fellows  are  the  men  who  have  to 
do  the  teaching  in  Arts? — Yes. 

. 4879.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Dublin  University 
is  not  a modern  University,  but  an  ancient  Univer- 
sity with  a modern  side  ? — I think  it  is  an  ancient 
University  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  with 
wonderful  vitality  and  elasticity.  It  is  both  ancient 
and  modem.  We  keep  the  old  and  we  do  not  neglect 
the  new — we  try  not  to.  We  keep  as  spry  and 
watchful  of  what'  is  going  on  as  an  old  academic  body 
can. 

4880.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Professors  who 
have  not  our  degrees  when  they  come  to  ns  ? — There 
are  not  many  such. 

4881.  Is  it  not  usual  to  give  them  honorary  de- 
? — It  is  rather  usual  I think ; in  fact  it  is  uni- 
versal, I believe. 


4882.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  in  regard  to  the  taymox 

statement  you  have  made  about  mere  specialists.  ‘ 

Would  this  be  an  illustration,  that  Dr.  Salmon,  for  Nov.  13, 190ft 
example,  was  a great  mathematician,  but  he  was  also 

a Professor  of  Divinity  ? — He  was  the  Donegal  lecturer,  "•  B6are> 
which  is  another  name  for  Professor  in  mathematics.  “‘I1’  U A'* 

4883.  And  is  it  the  case  that  the  present  Professor 
of  Greek  was  formerly  Professor  in  moral  philosophy  ? 

— Yes.  Talking  about  specialisation,  that  illustrates 
what  I mean  by  specialisation.  Of  course  when  a man 
is  a specialist  he  must  narrow  himself  in  his  study  to 
some  extent. 

4884.  But  these  men  were  specialists,  and  they  were 
still  able  to  act  as  Professors  in  subjects  widely 
different  ? — Yes. 

4885.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  men  that  the 
Fellowship  system  h-as  given  ? — For  what  purpose  ? 

4886.  The  Fellows  in  the  University? — Those  that 
I know  anyself  I am  satisfied  with. 

4887.  And  with  the  history  of  the  University  for 
the  last  100  years? — Certainly  I am  satisfied. 

4888.  Do  you  think  we  have  lost  many  of  our  best 
men  by  the  present  system,  many  of  our  best  under- 
graduates ? — Of  course  we  have  lost  a few  men,  whose 
less  we  deplore.  We  have  lost  some,  but  it  is  not 
the  Fellowship  system  that  loses  them  to  us.  What 
loses  us  such  men  as,  for  instance,  an  old  friend  and 
competitor  of  mine,  Dr.  Bury,  I should  say,  though  I 
have  no  authority  for  interpreting  his  motives,  that 
he  wanted  to  be  in  England,  near  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  a far  greater  University  than  ours  can  pretend 
to  be. 

4889.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  best 
under-graduates  have  not  gone  for  the  Fellowship 
on  account  of  onr  Fellowship  system  ? — I do 
not  see  any  reason  for  saying  that.  The  main 
thing  that  prevents  our  graduates  going  up  is 
their  uncertainty  now  as  to  the  prospects  of  Fellow- 
ship. I have  had  letters  from  some  of  them  asking 
me  whether  I think  it  is  likely  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  examination  for  Fellowship  will  go  on.  When 
a man  is  casting  about  to  see  whether  he  should  stay 
at  home  an  assured  prospect  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  most  likely  to  keep  him  at  home. 

4890.  The  point  I want  to  get  at  is,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  our  best  men  have  been  given  to  us  as 
Fellows  by  our  present  system  ? — That  is  a hard  ques- 
tion. I think  we  have  got  under  this  as  many  good 
men  as  we  could  have  got  under  any  other  system. 

4891.  Is  it  your  conviction  that  the  examination 
system  for  the  Fellowship,  with  some  modifications, 
is  the  best  for  us? — I am  as  certain  of  it  as  that  I 
am  sitting  here  that  the  examination  system  of  ap- 
pointment to  Fellowships  is  the  best  for  us. 

4892.  Dr.  Jackson. — You  are  satisfied  about  that  ? 

— Yes.  I do  not  imply  any  superstitious  respect  for 
examinations.  If  we  were  speaking  of  an  institution 
in  England  it  is  quite  possible  that  I might  have  a 
different  opinion.  But  certainly  the  examination 
system  is  not  the  best  system  on  which  to  get  the  best 
Professors. 

4893.  Mr.  Kelleher. — I want  now  to  ask  you  some- 
thing on  a point  yon  have  not  referred  to  at  all  in 
your  evidence,  in  connection  with  the  Statement  No._ 

III.,  * submitted  by  the  Junior  Fellows,  which  yon 
signed  ? — That  is  a thing  of  two  months  ago  ? 

4894.  That  is  a scheme  signed  by  twelve  Junior 
Fellows,  one  retired  Fellow,  and  eight  Professors,  for 
widening  the  constitution? — Yes,  I signed  that. 

4895.  It  has  been  stated  that  a second  College  in 
Dublin  University  would  cause  less  friction  than  the 
modification  of  Trinity  College  proposed  in  Statement 
No.  III.  ? — Yes,  less  friction  in  a certain  sense,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  friction  between  the  common 
soldiers  of  two  armies  opposed  to  one  another,  but 
kept  apart.  They  seldom  see  one  another  until  the 
day  of  battle  comes.  If  students  were  allowed  to 
mix  with  one  another  in  one  College  they  would  fra- 
ternise, just  as  the  soldiers  of  two  armies  can  frater- 
nise when  left  to  themselves,  according  to  all  the  old 
stories  of  warfare.  When  Catholics  have  come  to 
Trinity  College— and  I speak  from  greater  experience 
than  many  people,  because  I had  more  Catholic  pupils 
perhaps  when  I was  a Tutor  than  any  Tutor  of  the 
time — they  made  friends  with  their  non-Catholie 
fellow-students.  Friendships,  were  formed  then  which 
were  never  broken,  not  only  friendships  with  their 
Tutor,  but  friendships  with  their  fellow-students. 

Ton  will  find  such  men  continually  about  College  now, 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  old  College.  Whenever 
Catholics  come  in  that  way  into  the  College  they  do 
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not  go  out  without  making  many  friendships.  The 
question  for  us  is,  whether  we  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  men,  men  who  are  our  friends  because 
they  know  us,  or  whether  we  shall  by  laws  like  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  part  our  men  from  them 
and  them  from  our  men,  so  that  they  shall  never 
know  us,  but  in  a University  like  an  ill-organised 
body  be  near  enough  to  us  to  quarrel  with  us  with 
tremendous  effect  occasionally,  but.  never  to  become 
our  friends.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  a foundation  was  made  within  our 
University,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  that  the 
members  of  the  two  Colleges  should  become  friends, 
not  that  there  would  be  perhaps  anything  to  blame  on 
either  side — I impute  nothing,  and  we  should  not 
think  of  imputing  anything — but  there  are  circum- 
stances over  which  moral  causes  have  scarcely  any 
control,  and  that  state  of  circumstances,  I think, 
would  occur  here. 

4896.  Dr.  Jackson. — I sh'ould  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  suggested  by  Mr.  Kelleher’s  examination. 
Do  I understand  that  the  Fellowship  Examination 
purports  to  represent  the  Arts  Course  and  nothing 
more  ?— That,  I think,  is  substantially  correct ; that 
is  its  constitutional  position,  I believe.  It  is  not 
worth  while  making  a difference  about  the  points  in 
which  it  is  not  correct.  It  is  an  important  question, 
and  I should  not  at  all  like  to  answer  it  hastily^ 
What  do  you  mean  by  Arts  ? Not  merely  Classics  and 
Mathematics,  but  also  Experimental  Science  and 
Physics,  because  they  now  come  within  the  term 
Arts.  We  now  give  Arts  Degrees  in  Legal  and  Poli- 
tical Science,  Experimental  Science,  History,  Legal 
and  Political  History.  There  are  now  eight  such  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  do  not  come  under  the  old 
definition  of  Arts.  Taking  the  Arts  as  represented 
by  those  eight  subjects  of  Moderatorship,  the  Fellow- 
ship Examination,  though  intended  to  procure  for 
our  system  men  who  should  fulfil  the  idea  of  Arts,  is 
not  adequate  for  its  purpose  $t  present,  and  ought 
to  be  made  so.  Then,  as  its  intention  would  be  to 
represent  the  Arts,  so  it  would  actually  fulfil  its  in- 
tention. 

4897.  I now  understand  that  it  represents  nothing 
outside  the  Arts  Course,  and  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  whole  of  the  Arts  Course.  I understand  that  you 
think  that  it  had  better  confine  itself  to  representing 
the  Arts  Course? — I think  so. 

4898.  But  that  it  ought  to  be  enlarged  to  the  proper 
representation  of  the  • Arts  Course  ? — A large  and 
liberal  Arts  Course  fit  to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  the  needs  of  the  professional  schools. 

4899.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  take  the 
power  which  would  enable  you  to  represent  from  time 
to  time  subjects  outside  the  Arts  Course? — I do  not 
think  it  is  good  to  mix  professional  with  Arts  work. 

4900.  T understand  that  you  think  that  if  you  get 
people  properly  trained  in  the  Arts  those  persons  will 

ultimately  become  specialists  outside  that  region? 

Outside  the  region  of  Arts? 

4901.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  Old  Adam  Sedg- 
track,  the  Geologist,  began  as  a Mathematician,  read- 
ing Mathematics  in  the  old-fashioned  Arts  way.  He 
was  little  more  than  an  amateur  in  Geology  when  he 
became  a Professor  of  Geology,  and  he  became  a really 
great  and  effective  Geologist.  That  is,  I imagine,  the 
sort  of  idea  that  you  have  of  the  working  of  vour  sys- 
temf-Yes,  there  was  something  like  that  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Salmon,  who  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  had  several  learned  distinctions.  I ifchi.nV 


—though  I am  not  sure — he  got  the  Copley  Medal  be- 
fore he  had  done  anything  great  in  Theology.  ge 
had  been  a clergyman,  and  the  Board  appointed  him 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  from  his  general  ability 
and  known  power,  and  he  became  a distinguished 
Theologian  after  a while.  I have  known  other  such 
cases. 

4902.  Could  you  give  me  approximately  the  date  of 

Dr.  Salmon’s  Degree?— He  got  Fellowship,  I think 
in  1842.  ’ 

4903.  Was  he  a Mathematician  first  or  a Theo- 
logian first? — A Mathematician  first.  He  became  a 
Theologian  afterwards. 

4904.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — He  was  not  a 
clergyman  when  he  was  elected  a Fellow  ? — I do  not 
know.  He  must  have  become  a clergyman  within  a 
year  afterwards.  He  was  a man  who  knew  his  Classics 
in  a splendid  way.  He  had  read  nearly  everything  in 
Classics,  not  critically,  but  with  great  power. 

4905.  Dr.  Jackson.— Do  you  think  it  possible 
nowadays  for  a man  to  be  distinguished  in  two  sub- 
jects as  different  as  Mathematics  and  Theology?  R 
not  specialisation  an  unfortunate  necessity  of  the 
time?— Dr.  Salmon  by  the  time  he  became  distin- 
guished in  Theology  had  laid  aside  his  laurels  in  the 
other  subject.  No  man  could  be  so  actively  employed 
and  with  such  success,  in  both  at  once.  Dr.  Salmon’ 
I believe,  practically  gave  up  Mathematics  when  he 
turned  to  Theology. 

4906.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  that,  and  I am 
asking  whether  there  has  not  been  a change 
in  the  direction  of  specialism,  an  unfortunate  change 
if  you  like,  but  a necessary  one  ?— The  change  is  not 
so  very  great  .and  it  affects  different  men  differently. 

4907.  Dr.  Jackson.— Just  one  more  question.  Has 
the  College  any  livings  to  which  it  has  the  presenta- 
tion ? — At  present  it  has  none. 

4908.  The  Chairman. — I think  I understand  from 
what  you  said  that  the  University  gives  no  Degree  in 
Science,  neither  Bachelor  nor  Doctor? — Yes,  it  gives 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Science. 

4909.  But  not  Bachelor  ?— No.  The  B.Sc.  implies 
something  different.  It  gives  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  on  the  strength  of  other  work.  Suppose  a 
man  who  is  a Graduate  of  ours,  or  one  who  comes 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  pays  the  replacement 
iee  and  ^submits  for  examination  a book  he  has  written 
on  a scientific  subject  which  seems  a good  book,  then 
our  University  gives  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

4910.  But  there  is  no  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science? 
—No,  that  implies  teaching.  We  are  continually 
thinking  of  that  and  some  Of  us  wishing  to  see  it  in- 
stituted, and  for  the  last  twelve  months  I have 
thought  the  Board  might  have  seen  their  way  to 
founding  it. 

®r-  Jackson. — It  is  the  same  as  with  us  at  Cam- 
bridge. We  have  Doctors  of  Science  but  not 
Bachelors. 

4911.  Mr.  Butcher. — Can  the  Board  institute  a 
new  Degree  as  Bachelor  of  Science  ?— The  Board  can, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Council.  They  must 
get  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

4912.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — I suppose  the  Degree 
that  you  give  to  the  Professors  does  not  enable  them 
to  go  on  the  Council  ? — It  enables  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Senate. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14th,  1906.. 

AT  10.45  o’clock  A.M., 

At  the  Royal  Commissions  House,  5,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edwasd  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.b.a.  (Chairman); 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  p.c.,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland; 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  m.a.,  d.c.l.,  k.c.s.i.  ; Sir  Arthur  ROcker,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  ll.d 
f.r.s.  ; Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.;  S.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  m.a.,’  ll.d./ d.utt.’ 
m.p. ; Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Denis  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.u.i.’-  S b” 
Kelleher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 

and  J . D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Daniel  F.  Browne,  Esq.,  k.c.,  called  in  and  examined. 


4913.  Chairman. — You  have  been  good  enough  to 
come  here  as  representing  some  Association  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity? — No,  I don’t  represent  any 
Association  of  Catholic  laity,  but  I think,  perhaps,  I 
might  first  shortly  state  the  position  in  which  I come 
here. 

4914.  If  you  please?— I am  a King’s  Counsel,  and 
a member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  I am  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Dublin.  I have,  for  a number  of 
years,  taken  a large  interest  in  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland.  I was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Catholic  laity  being  signed  in  1896,  the 
Declaration  which  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Royal  Commission’s 
Report  on  University  Education  (Ireland)  in  1901. 
I am  also  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  ’Statement 
•of  certain  Catholic  Laymen  with  reference  to  Uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland  ” which  was  submitted 
to  the  same  Royal  Commission  in  1902,  and  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report. 
It  is  Document  LV. 

4915.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  documents 
are  all  before  us  ? — Yes,  but  I have  just  to  refer  to 
one  particular  statement  in  it;  I do  not  intend  to  go 
into  it  more  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Statement  of  1902  is'  the  strong  ex- 
pression  of  opinion  of  those  who  signed  the  Statement 
■_That  of  thei  various  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  the  best  is  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a Catholic  College 
m Dublin  for  Catholic  students,  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  should  be  equally  with 
xnmty  College  a constitutional  College  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  with  adequate  representation  on  the  Govern- 
■ng  Body  of  the  University.”  I desire  to  repeat  be- 
fore this  Commission  the  expression  of  opinion  con- 

“ that  Statement.  Being  a graduate  of  the 
1Ver?lty  of 1 have  had  some  experience  of 
we  position  of  Catholics  in  Trinity  College.  When  I 
entered  the  University  we  were  a very  small  minority 
■T,  n?t  mor?  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  num- 

tW’tuden?’  ?,ndJ  understand  at  the  present  time 
]ln^le ,di®erer|ce  in  the  number  of 
werP  'Pawdentiin  TriniV  College.  And  though  we 
teU%w  t€d  Wlfch  curtesy  and  consideration  it  was 
■oSt  ottlXf  sol”‘w»e  life  tong.™  and  «e,e 
ut  ot  touch  with  our  surroundings.  When  I was  at 

Wi^theTrSnry  f1  kneW,  l°ans  Catholics  about  to 
S T??*1  to.  deprived  of 

Tinhr  by.  the  foundation  within  tbe  University  of 
he  equanV^to  e|!-f“LC%thpUc  students  which  shonld 
Vfte  UrK  CoUege  a. constitutional  Col- 
would  be  reSv  S'  Pmverai^  of  Dublin 
«nse.  opened  to  the  large^^od^of^aScs1^!^1 


land  who  are  fit  for,  and  who  desire  a University  edu- 
cation. The  difficulties  created  by  the  admittedly 
Protestant  conditions  of  Trinity  College,  which  now 
exclude  the  great  majority  off  Catholics  would  no 
longer  exist,  and  Catholics  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  University  degrees  whose  value  has  been  60 
long  established  and  universally  recognised.  If 
sudi  a College  were  established  in  Dublin 
University  lectures  in  several  subjects,  some  in 
the  Arts  courses,  delivered  by  University  Pro- 
fessors, would  be  attended  by  students  of  the 
two  Colleges.  Professional  lectures,  such  as  lec- 
tures in  Law  and  Engineering,  would  be  similarly 
attended,  and  the  students  of  the  two  Colleges  would 
thus  know  and  learn  to  appreciate  each  other  through 
working  together  in  common  pursuits.  There  would 
probably  be  a Union  similar  to  the  Oxford  Union,  in 
which  the  Debating  and  Literary  Societies  of  the 
Conges  meet.  The  students  of  each  College  would 
probably  join  in  athletic  games  and  amusements,  and 
would  thus  frequently  be  brought  together,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  whom  thev  would  after- 
wards meet  in  professional  life.  They  would  learn 
to  know  and  respect  each  other,  and  the  widest  diver- 
gence in  religious  convictions  would  not  prevent  the 
formation  of  enduring  College  friendships.  The  im- 
portance of  such  results  cannot  be  overlooked  The 
establishment  of  such  a College  would,  I think,  be  re- 
garded as  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  University 
question.  When  established,  the  College  should  be 
subject  to  academic  government,  and  developed  on 
academic  lines.  It  is  with  the  intention  of  putting 
those  views  before  the  Commission  that  I have  at- 
tended here. 

4916.  Now,  what  do  you  propose  with  regard  to  the 
Professorships  of  Trinity  College.  According  to  your 
view,  are  they  to  be  made  University  Professorships 
and  the  appointment  to  them,  and  the  government  of 
them,  to  be  vested  in  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new 
University— I call  it  a new  University,  because  sub- 
stantially it  would  be  a new  University  ?-It  would 
be  substantially  a new  University,  but  there  would 
be  Louege  Professors  in  each  College. 

, 49i7.’  The  Professorships  of  Trinity  you  would  leave 
to  Trinity— You  would  not  touch  them?— Well,  to 
?°me  extent  it  might  be  that  some  of  the  Professors 
in  trinity  would  become  University  Professors.  Take 
the  School  of  Law— it  might  be  that  the  Professor  of 
Profeswr1^11111'7  0011686  mishi  beCOme  3 Universit7 

4918.  But  you  would  not  take  them  away  from  the 
College  against  its  will?  I mean,  of  course,  now, 
the  Professorships  of  Law  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College-the  Board-and  what 
1 want  to  know  is,  do  you  propose  that  those  Pro- 
iessorships,  after  your  scheme  is  carried  into  efiect 
shall  be  governed,  not  by  the  Board  of  the  College,  but 
by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University  ?— Well 
some  of  the  Professorships  would  certainly  have  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

4919.  Do  you  think  that  it  would,  be  fair  to  Trinitv 
College  to  take  away  Professorships  founded  either 
by  its  own  funds  or  by  friends  of  the  College— private 
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endowments?— I do  not  see  that  private  endowments 
should  be  touched. 

4920.  Supposing  the  endowment  has  been,  by  the 
College  itself,  would  you  take  that  away  ? — If  the  en- 
dowment of  a Professorship  is  from  the  College  funds, 
which  College  funds  we  do  not  propose  to  touch,  the 
endowment  would  not  be  taken  away. 

4921.  I suppose  all  Professorships  are  either  en- 
dowments by  private  individuals — friends  of  the  Col- 
lege— or  come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College ; would 
you  leave  all  those  to  Trinity  College  or  would  you 
make  any  of  them  University  Professorships?— 
"Whether  the  University  Professorships  would  be  en- 
dowed in  the  same  way  as  the  College  Professorships 
are  at  present  I do  not  say,  but  there  would  certainly 
have  to  be,  I think  University  Professorships,  which 
would  not  be  simply  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College. 

4922.  I am  not  calling  attention  to  whether  you 
think  there  should  be  University  Professorships,  but 
whether  yon  propose  that  the  existing  Trinity  College 
Professorships  should  become  University  Professor- 
ships—any  of  them?— I really  have  not  considered 
that,  and  I do  not  think  an  unconsidered  view  of  the 
subject  would  be  of  any  value. 

4923.  With  regard  to  the  Governing  Body,  if  you 
sever  the  Governing  Body  from  Trinity  College  you 
must  constitute  a new  Governing  Body  for  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

4924.  That,  according  to  yonr  view,  would  be  con- 
stituted partly  of  representatives  of  Trinity  College 
and  partlv  of  representaties  of  the  new  College? 
Yes. 

4925.  But  are  they  to  be  in  equal  numbers? — 

I think  they  should  be  in  equal  numbers,  for  this 
reason : that  the  purpose  of  the  reform  which  we  seek 
is  to  give  equality  in  educational  matters,  and  I 
think  that  there  should  be  equality. 

4926.  Now,  as  to  the  appointment  to  University 
Professorships,  and  so  on ; if  there  is  to  be  equality, 
will  not  that  equality  apply  as  much  to  appointments 
among  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  side  as  to  appoint- 
ments among  Protestants  on  the  other? — I do  not 
think  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

4927.  Not  necessarily,  but  is  it  not  probable? — 
Well,  I do  not  know.  If  a Catholic  College  is  established 
and  developed  on  academic  lines,  I should  certainly 
think  its  academic  instinct  would  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  representatives  of  that  College  on  the  Gov- 
erning Body  to  appoint  Professors  on  academic  lines. 

4923.  But  is  there  any  security  for  academic  merit 
being  exclusively  regarded  when  there  is  a diversity 
of  religious  views  in  the  same  body.  Does  not  the 
experience  of  Ireland  show  that  the  habit  comes  in  of 
dealing,  turn  and  turn  about,  so  that  instead  of  choos- 
ing the  best  men  for  the  Professorship  you  choose  tho 
best  Roman  Catholic  or  the  best  Protestant,  as  the 
case  may  be? — I would  not  apprehend  that  thero 
would  be  so  much  danger  that  considerations  or  tnat 
kind  would  apply  to  the  appointment  of  a University 
Professor. 

4929.  Now,  you  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  a scheme  of  a new  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  and  a new  College  in  the 
Royal  University,  and  I daresay  you  are  aware  that 
witnesses  have  expressed  a strong  preference  for  the 
latter  of  the  two  schemes?— Yes;  I have  considered 
that,  and  I certainly  have  a strong  opinion  that  a 
new  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin  would  be  re- 
garded as  a satisfactory  solution,  and  I think  that  by 
very  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  a College  in  the 
Royal  University  would  not.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  on 
which  I base  that  opinion. 

4930.  Loed  Chief  Baron. — It  certainly  is? — In  the 
first  place,  by  the  establishment  of  a College  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  the  students  obtain  degrees  in 
the  University — a University  with  a long  established 
prestige  and  universally  recognised. 

4931.  Chairman. — Is  it  reasonable  to  give  the  pres- 
tige of  Trinity  to  a new  College  ?— Trinity  happens  to 
be  the  one  College  in  the  University ; the  students  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  heretofore  no  doubt  have 
been  of  Trinity  College,  but  they  have  taken  the  de- 
grees of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  if  you  estab- 
lish another  College,  in  the  University  of  Dublin  of 
course  the  students  obtain  that  degree' 

4932.  But  the  University  of  Dublin  is  now  governed 
by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
of  Dublin  would  be  governed  by  the  new  Board  which 


you  have  indicated,  so  that  they  would  be  two- 
essentially  different  bodies.  Would  it  be  fair  to  give 
to  the  graduates  of  the  new  body  the  same  degree 
as  to  the  old?— I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  unfair  be- 
cause I am  quite  sure  that  the  requirement  of  the 
University,  when  it  becomes  constituted  of  more  Col- 
leges than  one,  will  be  equally  exacting — that  the  stan- 
dard of  the  degree  will  be  equally  high. 

4933.  But  then  a degree  implies  not  merely  a stan- 
dard of  examination  but  social  association  and 
association  with  the  past,  and  so  on? — We  look 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  bringing  with  it 
the  advantages  of  such  association,  because,  in 
my  few  observations  at  the  outset,  I endeavoured 
to  urge  that  association  is  one  of  the  great 
"benefits  that  will  he  derived.  As  far  as  the  edu- 
cational advantages  go,  I think  that  the  value  of  the- 
degree  will  be  as  high ; if  this  College  be  established 
the  students  of  the  two  Colleges  will  be  constantly- 
brought  together  and  have  all  the  benefits  of  associa- 
tion, and  I think  that  is  one  great  and  important 
feature  of  the  scheme. 

4934.  Did  you  happen  to  see  a letter  from  Mon- 
signor Molloy  upon  the  question  which  of  the  two  is- 
the  better  ? — No ; I cannot  say  I remember  his  letter. 

4935.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — When  did  you  get  your- 
degree  in  Trinity  College — at  what  date? — I got  my 
degree  in  1882. 

4936.  Now,  since  what  time  have  you  been  interested 
in  this  question  of  University  education  as  a lay 
Catholic? — Well  for  more  than  ten  years  I have  been 
taking  an  interest  in  the  question — more  than  ten. 
years  ago  I acted  as  secretary,  or  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  re-sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  1870  by  the  Catholic  laity 
in  Ireland  in  1896. 

4937.  There  was  a Declaration  (We  have  it  in  the- ' 
Blue  Book)  signed  within  a year  after  the  passing, 
of  the  Church  Act  by  upwards  of  800  Catholics, 
urging  their  rights  to  justice  in  educational  matters  ? 
— Yes. 

4938.  I do  not  suppose  you  were  born  then,  but  you 
have  been  interested  in  that  movement,  shall  we  say, 
from  1896 — that  is  ten  years  ? — Certainly. 

4939.  And  you  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it?— I 
have. 

4940.  And  I suppose  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  opinion  of  the  general  body  of  lay  Catholics — of 
Dublin  at  least?— Well,  I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it ; I am  acquainted  with- 
it. 

4941.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  general  opinion 
amongst  , lay  Catholics  in  Ireland  is  very  decided  as 
between  a College  in  this  Royal  University  and  in 
Dublin  University? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  it. 
is. 

4942.  And  the  claim  of  the  Catholics,  to  your  know 
ledge,  is  put  forward  as  a claim  of  right  ? — Certainly. 

4943.  As  a claim  of  right  to  Dublin  University  as- 
a National  University? — Yes. 

4944.  Modified,  so  far  as  is  incident  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  State  Church  in  1869  ? — That  is  so. 

4945.  And  claiming  for  every  citizen  his  birthright 
of  education  in  the  University  of  Dublin  irrespective- 
of  his  religious  opinions? — That  is  so. 

4946.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  a 
large  body  of  students  should,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  have  been  deprived  of  that  birthright  by  reason 
of  political  considerations  and  difficulties  in  passing 
Acts  of  Parliament? — I certainly  do  not. 

4947.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  that 
has  been  one  consistent  claim,  based  on  what  the- 
Catholics  conceive  to  he  their  right  ? — As  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  it,  it  has. 

4948.  Now,  I will  come  to  the  documents  that  have- 
been  signed  by  Catholics.  The  document  of  189o 
was  a renewal  of  the  Declaration  of  1870,  and  simply 
claimed  equality  without  going  into  the  mode  ia 
which  that  was  to  be  attained  ? — That  is  so. 

4949.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  later  on,  especially 
during  the  Robertson  Commission,  their  views  took  a 
more  particular  direction,  and  that  they  claimed  as  the 
only  remedy  an  additional  College  in  the  University  of 
Dublin?  I will  refer  yon  now  to  some  documents  in 
reference  to  that.  There  is  one  that  has  been  put  m 
by  the  Robertson  Commission — it  is  not  necessary  w 
put  it  in  again— but  there  was-  a Committee  appointed 
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upon  the  6th  March,  1902,  at  a meeting  of  thfe 
Catholic  laymen,  Sir  Gerald  Dease  being  in  the  chair, 
when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ambrose  More 
-■O’Fairell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Lynch, 
that  a number  of  gentlemen  should  be  appointed  a 
Committee  to  make  known  to  the  Royal  Commission 
the  views  of  Catholic  laymen  who  supported  a solution 
•of  the  Dublin  University  question  on  the  lines  of  Col- 
legiate education  within  the  University  of  Dublin?— 

4950.  You  took  part  in  that? — I was  one  of  the 
signatories  to  the  Declaration. 

4951.  Was  the  essential  element  m that  representa- 
-tion  the  distinction  between  the  Royal  University  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  ?— Before  I answer  that  it  is 
right  to  say  that  I am  not  one,  and  never  was  one, 
of  the  Committee,  but  I am  one  of  the  signatories  to 
the  document,  and  I say  that  as  one  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  document  I certainly  thought  that  that 

^ 4952.  A solution  of  the  University  question  on  the 
lines  of  Collegiate  education  within  the  University 
■of  Dublin?—"  Within  the  University  of  Dublin  ” was 
the  essential  feature. 

4953.  That  had  been  excluded  from  the  former  Com- 
mission— “ The  University  of  Dublin,’’ — at  least  it 
was  held  to  be  excluded  ?— The  University  of  Dublin 
-was  held  to  be  excluded. 

4954.  And  therefore  the  essential  element  in  this 
Committee  of  1902  was  Collegiate  education  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
-institution  ? — Yes. 

4955.  Now,  let  me  come  please  to  the  document 
that  was  prepared1  by  that  Committee — I do  not  in- 
tend to  allude  to  it  at  length—"  We  are  strongly  of 
•opinion  that-  of  the  various  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission  the  best  is  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a College  in  Dublin 
for  Catholic  students,  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.”  Can  you  say  whether,  in  1902,  when  that 
was  sent  in,  that  practically  represented  the  opinion 
•of  lay  Catholics? — It  did. 

4956.  And  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  new  Col- 
lege not  in  the  University  of  Dublin?— It  represented 
that  the  best  solution  was  to  be.  found  in  the  establish- 
men  of  such  a College  within  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. 

4957.  Now,  I will  bring  you  to  a document  that  was 
not  before  the  Robertson  Commission,  and  is  now  of 
great  importance.  You  are  aware  of  Lord  Dunraven’s 
letter*  that  was  dated  the  1st  January  ,1904? — Yes. 
I am  aware  of  that  letter. 

4958.  Are  ycu  aware  of  a documentt  of  approval  of 
that  which  was  prepared? — Yes. 

4959.  And  you  have  signed  it — “ Daniel  F.  Browne, 
'28,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin,  b.a.,  k.c.”? — I did 
sign  that. 

4960.  “ We  consider  that  a satisfactory  solution  of 
the  Irish  University  question  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  Lord  Dunraven’s  letter  of  1st 

-January,  1904”? — Yes. 

4961.  Can  you  say  whether  that  represented  the 
general  opinion  of  lay  Catholics  at  the  time? — I 
think  it  did. 

4962.  And  that  it  still  represents  them? — I have 
no  reason  to  think  it  does  not  represent  them  still. 

4963.  Now,  I wish  to  bring  you  to  another  matter. 
Axe  you  aware  of  this  remarkable  action  of  Mr. 
'Synnott  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  that 
Committee,  in  altogether  exceeding  their  jurisdiction 
and  coming  forward  in  support  of  other  matters  and 
stating  themselves  to  represent  the  lay  Catholics  of 
Ireland? — Yes.  As  I regard  the  Committee  of  Catho- 
lic Laymen  their  function  was  defined  practically 
by  the  resolution  which  you  have  read — that  their 
function  was  to  submit  to  Lord  Robertson’s  Commis- 
sion at  that  time  the  strong  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  layman  who  signed  the  statement — 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  University  question  was 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a College  in  Dublin 
University.  That  was  the  function  they  had  to  dis- 
charge. Their  duty,  according  to  the  resolution,  was 
'“  To  take  steps  to  make  known  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion the  views  of  the  Catholic  laymen,  to  support  the 
solution  of  the  University  question  on  the  lines  of 
Collegiate  education  within  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  induce  Parliament 
and  the  Government  to  adopt  the  above  solution  and 
for  that  purpose  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  laymen  on  this  question.”  And  then 


it  was  proposed  " That  we  approve  of  this  Statement  Londgh 

on  this  question  which  has  been  already  extensively  

signed,  and  we  authorise  the  Committee  to  take  Nov.  14, 1906, 
further  steps  to  bring  our  views  before  the  Royal  . — 
Commission.”  Daniel  F. 

4964.  Those  were  their  powers  and  no  more  ?— 1 Those  Browtie>  Es4- 
were  their  powers  and  no  more.  They  were  so  de-  K,0‘ 
fined. 


4965.  To  your  knowledge  did  that  Committee  ever 
get  any  other  power? — I am  not  aware  that  they  ever 
got  any  other  powers. 

4966.  Are  you  aware  that  pending  this  Commission, 
and  immediately  before  the  last  day  for  sending  in 
Statements,  there  was  some  movement  by  Mr. 
Fottrell  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  signatures  to 
a paper  advocating  a change  in  the  College  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  University  ?— I am  aware  of  that. 

4967.  Was  that  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  submitted 
to  the  body  of  lay  Catholics  that  appointed  that  Com- 
mittee ? — No. 

4968.  I am  speaking  now,  not  of  the  Committee, 
but  of. the  body  that  the  Committee  represented? — No. 

4969.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  a number  of 
the  Committee  themselves  that  strongly  objected  to 
any  such  movement,  largely  upon  the  ground  of  its 
impracticability? — I am  aware  that  some  members  of 
tlie  Committee  objected  to  that,  and  I think  I am  at 
liberty  to  state  so. 

4970.  At  all  events,  the  Committee  were  not  unani- 
mous ? — No. 

4971.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a scheme  as  that 
is  absolutely  impracticable? — I am  convinced  that  it 
is  impracticable. 

4972.  Putting  out  of  consideration  that  scheme  for 
an  alteration  in  the  College,  as  distinct  from  an 
alteration  in  the  University,  is  the  opinion  of  lay 
Catholics  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Col- 
lege being  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  not  in  the 
Royal  University  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
opinion  of  Catholics  is  distinctly  in  favour — strongly 
in  favour — of  the  College  being  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  as  distinct  from  being  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. 

4973.  I will  now  bring  you  to  some  questions  that 
were  asked  you  by  the  learned  Chairman.  Your  ob- 
ject in  coming  forward  here  is  to  state  what  your  view 
is  of  that  general  lay  opinion? — Yes,  and  I have  not 
gone  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  to  any  great 
extent ; I have  to  some  extent. 


4974.  Is  the  general  lay  opinion  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  that  they  do  not  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  Trinity  College? — Certainly. 

4975.  To  leave  it  there,  and  its  endowments,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  property  of  any  institution? — 
They  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  an 
endowed  institution. 


4976.  And  do  they  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  whom  they  pay  their  taxes  to  provide  the 
funds  for  anything  that  m common  justice  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  do? — Yes. 

4977.  Therefore,  you  decline  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  allocation  of  any  funds  of  Trinity  College  and 
the  Dublin  University  ? — Certainly. 

4978.  If  this  Commission  like  to  do  it,  well  and 
good,  you  take  no  part  in  it? — And  I did  not  wish  to 
convey  that  it  was  ever  my  idea  that  any  part  of 
Trinity  College  endowments,  whether  endowments  of 
Professorships  or  otherwise,  should  be  expropriated  or 
taken  from  Trinity  College  for  a moment.  The  ques- 
tion Sir  Edward  Fry  asked  me,  I thought,  was  rather 
a question  of  the  mode  of  selection  of  the  Trinity 
Professors,  but  no  question  of  taking  away  from 
Trinity  College  any  part  of  its  endowments  occurred 
to  my  mind. 

4978a.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  Catholic  view 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Trinity  College  is  not 
admirable  for  those  who  take  advantage  of  it? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4979.  No  charge  is  made  against  the  College  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  inter- 
fere with  its  funds  ?— Certainly  not. 

4980.  Just  one  or  two  questions  in  consequence  of 
what  you  said  to  Sir  Edward  Fry  about  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Of  course,  you  look  upon  the  University 
as  one  entity,  and  the  College  as  another  entity? — 
Certainly. 

4981.  I am  not  going  into  tne  legal  question— that 
will  be  for  others— but,  of  course,  if  there  was  a second 


* See  page  476. 
t See  page  480. 
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College  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  new  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  would  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  both  Colleges? — Yes. 

4982.  And,  as  you  say,  of  course,  in  equal  propor- 
tions ? — Yes. 

4983.  Now,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  view  of  the 
lay  Catholics  is  as  strong  in  favour  of  academic  edu- 
cation of  the  highest  class  as  that  of  any  other  body 
of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — It  is. 

4984.  They  do  not  seek  to  depreciate  University 
education  ? — Certainly  not. 

4985.  They  desire  education  of  the  highest  class? — 
That  is  so. 

4986.  And  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  prove  their 
ability  to  profit  by  that  education,  and,  by  competition 
with  members  of  other  bodies,  to  show  that  they  are 
worthy  of  it.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4987.  Is  there  a view  amongst  lay  Catholics  that 
there  is  too  much  separation  at  present  between  the 
Catholic  youth  and  the  Protestant  youth? — There  is, 
strongly. 

4988.  Is  there  a strong  and  unanimous  opinion 
amongst  the  lay  Catholics  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  draw  as  closely  together,  and  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible,  the  youth  of  both  religions  ?— Yes. 

4989.  Is  that  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
are  so  anxious  that  this  shall  be  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  not  in  the  Royal  University? — It  is. 

4990.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  a new 
College  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  youth  of  both 
religions  would  fraternize  together  and  fraternize  with 
advantage? — I am.  I am  confident  of  that. 

4991.  I take  that  expression  from  the  document  that 
has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Hierarchy — “would 
fraternize,  and  fraternize  with  advantage.”  Now,  as 
to  this  Governing  Body,  are  you  of  opinion  that,  be- 
cause a person  is  a Roman  Catholic,  therefore,  he  is 
less  competent  than  a person  of  another  religion  to 
act  according  to  his  duty  in  honestly  making  appoint- 
ments on  academic  lines? — I am  certainly  of  opinion 
that  a Roman  Catholic  is  as  competent  as  anyone 
else  to  act  in  such  a way. 

4992.  I suppose  we  all  think  that  we  are.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  upon  a body  that  would  consist  in 
equal  proportions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  make  appointments  on  academic 
lines,  and  without  regard  to  religion,  those  gentlemen 
would  violate  their  duty,  and  take  religion  into  con- 
sideration?— I do  not  believe  that  they  would  violate 
their  duty. 

4993.  I am  not  now  talking  of  a College  obsessed 
by  clericalism,  but  of  a College  upon  the  lines  of  Lord 
Dunraven’s  Resolution? — Yes. 

4994-  You  believe  they  would  honestly  do  their  duty 
in  the  same  way  as  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
our  Protestant  brethren  would  do  theirs? — I believe 
that  they  would  honestly  do  their  duty. 

4995.  You,  I suppose,  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  mingling  together  of  students  in  College  society  ? — 
Certainly,  I have. 

4996.  And  you  have  been  in  the  College  societies 
yourself  ? — I have  been  in  the  College  Historical 
Society,  and  I certainlv  formed  at  College  friendships 
with  those  who  differed  from  me  in  religious  matters, 
which  have  endured  since  and  have  grown  stronger. 

4997.  Are  you  aware  that  all  of  us  who  have  been 

in  Trinity  College  have  formed  friendships  with  per- 
sons of  other  persuasions  that  have  been  lifelong,  and 
that  we  have  never  thought  of  the  differences  of  reli- 
gion?— Certainly.  That  has  certainly  been  my  ex- 

perience. 

4998.  Do  you  think  that  this  mingling  together  of 
fellow-students  in  College  Society  is  one  of  the  very 
best  modes  of  bringing  them  together  the  moment  that 
they  leave  school  and  enter  on  their  University  career  ? 
— I think  it  is,  certainly ; I can  conceive  nothing 
better. 

4999.  You  know  how  Catholics  and  Protestants  get 
on  at  the  Bar,  when  they  are  called  there  at  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age  ? — We  do  not  advert  to 
the  differences  of  religion. 

5000.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  feeling  between 
the  young  men  I have  mentioned  towards  one  another 
would  be  identically  the  same  if  they  were  in  these  two 
Colleges,  and  mingling  in  College  Societies,  and  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  College  examinations,  as  is 
the.  case  with  young  men  at  the  Bar,  meeting  together 
as  friends,  and  struggling  with  each  other  as  advo- 
cates bn  opposite  sides  of  cases  ? — I am  convinced  that 
it  would. 


5001.  Now,  I have  to  ask  you  this  question.  You 
know  the  condition  in  which  Ireland  is  now.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  relations  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  members  of  the  population  are  unfortu- 
nately becoming  more  strained  ? — I think  so. 

5002.  In  your  own  time,  I suppose,  you  have  ob- 
served that  ? — I think  that. 

5003.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  obviated  by  an  additional  College  in 
the  University  ?— I think  it  would  be  very  largely 
obviated,  because  those  who  would  be  in  a way  the 
leaders,  the  thinking  part,  on  each  side,  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  would  meet  on  each  side  at  a time- 
when  they  would  learn  early  to  appreciate  and  know 
each  other. 

5004.  When  their  sentiments  were  fresh  and 
generous,  and  the  influence  that  they  then  acquired 
would  actuate  them  during  the  whole  of  their  lives  ?— 
During  the  whole  of  their  lives,  certainly, 

5005.  There  is  another  matter  I want  to  call  your 
attention  to.  Are  you  aware  that  amongst  the- 
secondary  teachers  in  Ireland  there  is  a sad  want  of 
academic  knowledge — Intermediate  teachers  ? — Well 
really,  I have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

5006.  Then,  I pass  from  that.  If  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  in  Intermediate  schools  were  educated  in  a 
University,  as  undoubtedly  they  must  be,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  they  would  carry  with  them  the  feelings- 
of  generous  rivalry  and  respect  for  persons  of  other 
denominations  that  they  had  acquired  in  their  Uni- 
versity, and  that  when  they  themselves  began  to  be  the 
teachers  of  youths  in  Intermediate  schools,  those- 
schools  would  become  permeated  with  the  same 
generous  feeling  that  we  seek  to  create  by  means  of  a 
University? — I certainly  think  they  would.  I cer- 
tainly think  the  teachers  would  carry  with  them  from 
the  University  to  the  schools,  wherever  they  taught, 
the  feelings  engendered  at  the  University. 

5007.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I will  only  ask  one  or 
two  questions.  The  idea  of  bringing  students  together' 
in  the  way  you  have  been  describing  is  one  which  must 
commend  itself  to  everybody,  but  I confess  that  that 
view  has  been  largely  put  forward  by  those  who  have- 
not  had  much  practical  experience  in  the  actual  work- 
ing of  a University,  and  the  difficulties  I want  to  put 
to  you  are  put  in  order  that  I may  ask  you  whether 
you  will  give  any  opinion  upon  questions  which,  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  must 
take  a very  foremost  place.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
you  said  you  did  not  wish  to  take  any  Professors  from 
Trinity  College? — No. 

5008.  They  are  to  remain  Trinity  College  Profes- 
sors?— We  do  not  wish  to  take  any  endowments  from 
Trinity  College.  As  I said,  how  Trinity  College  may- 
deal  with  its  own  endowments  is  a matter  I have  not 
considered.  I think  that  its  endowments  should  not 
be  taken  away. 

5009.  You  would  not  by  force  take  a Chair  from 
Trinity,  even  supposing  you  endowed  it  afresh,  and 
you  had  a University  Professorship. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  would  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  Professors  who  would  teach  the  students  of 
all  Colleges 

5010.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — I think  I must  explain 
the  difficulty.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence- 
before  us  that  the  Catholic  students  and  Catholic  Col- 
leges would  not  be,  at  all  events,  encouraged  to  go  to 
teachers  appointed  by  Trinity  College.  We  have  been 
told  things  such  as  this — that  if  there  were  a common 
laboratory  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  mix  there 
with  the  other  students — that  they  would  have  to  have 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  on  alternate  days.  That  is  a 
point  that  has  been  put  to  us.  We  have  had  that 
from  very  high  educational  authorities.  How,  then, 
do  you  propose  such  difficulties  would  be  got  over— by 
giving  each  College  a complete  endowment,  so  that  it 
could  work  absolutely  independently  of  all  the  others, 
or  by  establishing  the  Colleges  only  partially  with  such 
equipment,  having  a number  of  University  Professors 
to  complete  that  equipment? — I think,  for  instance, 
that  there  might  be  Professors — University  Professors 
— who  would  lecture  in  Honours.  The  Arts  lectures 
might  be  given  by  lecturers  of  each  College,  but  the 
Honours  course  and  Professional  lectures,  such  as  Law 
and  Engineering,  might  be  given  by  University-  Pro- 
fessors. 

5011.  Are  they  to  be  new  endowments  ? — I think  that 
they  should  be  elected  by  the  University.  As  to  en- 
dowment, I have  not  considered  that. 

5012.  But  the.  lecture  rooms  where  these  Professors 
lecture — where  are  they  to  be.  I mean  are  the- 
studehts  of  one  College  to  go  down  frequently  to  hear 
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lectures  in  the  other? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to 
University  lectures  being  delivered  in  the  lecture  rooms 
of  the  other  College. 

5013.  Loud  Chief  Baron. — Wherever  the  apparatus 
was  ? — Yes  ; the  mere  Zocus  in  quo  does  not  matter,  in 
my  opinion.  If,  for  instance,  the  lecture  was  to  be 
given  in  some  particular  scientific  subject,  the  ap- 
paratus for  which  happened  to  be  in  Trinity  College 
and  not  in  the  new  College  to  be  founded,  the  Univer- 
sity lecture  would  naturally  be  delivered  where  the 
apparatus  was. 

5014.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — Even  though  we  have 
been  told  that  in  the  case  of  a laboratory,  tne  students 
would  not  be  allowed  to  work  together? — I do  not 
accept  that  at  all. 

5015.  A very  high  educational  authority? — I do 
not  know  what  evidence  has  been  given  before  you. 

5016.  Chairman. — Dr.  Delany  says  it  would  not  be 
safe,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  students  in  the  College, 
Roman  Catholics,  to  get  their  scientific  experimental 
teaching  in  the  College  of  Science? — I am  quite  un- 
skilled in  these  matters,  but  as  to  the  safety  of  it, 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  danger. 

5017.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker. — You  really  have  not 
thought  out  the  details  of  the  scheme — to  be  quite 
frank  ? — No,  I have  not,  but  I do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  University  lectures  being  delivered  in  either  Col- 
lege. 

5018.  Dr.  Jackson. — I should  like  to  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  you  on  similar  subjects,  but  I do  not  want 
to  dwell  upon  them  at  length.  I notice  that  you 
spoke  of  Professorships  becoming  Professorships  under 
the  University.  Are  you  sure  that  the  existing  Pro- 
fessorships are  not  already  under  the  University? — I 
beg  your  pardon? 

5019.  Is  it  quite  correct  to  assume  that  the  existing 
Professorships  are  part  of  Trinity  College,  and  not 
part  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — "Well,  I do  not 
really  know ; that  is  a question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  College  that  I have  not  gone  into.  I could  not 
say  that. 

5020.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  University  never  got 
a grant  of  public  funds? — Of  course,  for  some  time, 
some  confusion  was  created  by  the  idea  that  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  were  practically  the  same  legal 
entity.  It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that 
people’s  minds  were  disabused  of  that  idea. 

5021.  Dr.  Jackson. — Then,  perhaps,  I had  better 
not  ask  any  further  questions  on  that  subject.  I think 
you  assumed  that  if  there  were  to  be  a University  with 
two  Colleges,  the  new  College  would  gain  prestige? — 
No,  I say  that  students  attending  the  new  College 
would  get  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
which  degree,  of  course,  is  of  value,  it  having  been 
so  long  established  and  widely  recognised. 

5022.  You  recognise,  do  you  not,  that  the  students 
who  got  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin  from 
the  new  College  would  not  get  as  much  prestige  as  the 
students  who  got  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  from  Trinity  College  ? — I do  not  think  that  that 
follows,  if  the  educational  standard  is  as  high. 

5023.  If  the  educational  standard  was  as  high,  and 
was  known  to  be  as  high ; but  it  would  take  time  for 
that  to  be  discovered,  would  it  not? — I do  not  think 
so;  I think  that  if  the  College  were  established, 
and  the  degrees  were  given  from  the  University  of 
Dublin,  unless  there  had  been — which  I do  not  at  all 
anticipate — a falling  off  of  the  educational  standards 
of  the  College,  the  degrees  would  rank  as  high  as 
before. 

5024.  The  prestige  of  the  degree  would  be  as  good, 
but  how  about  the  prestige  of  College  life  ? — Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  old  College,  in  virtue  of  its  antiquity 
and  its  splendid  past,  must  have  a certain  superior 
prestige,  and  is  it  not  just  that  it  should  have  a 
superior  prestige  in  that  way? — But  we  do  not  seek 
to  touch  the  prestige  of  Trinity  College  at  all. 

5025.  In  fact,  if  you  did  seek  it,  you  could  not  do 
it-  I want  to  suggest  that  you  could  not  possibly  get 
any  unfair  prestige  in  that  way,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  new  College  to 
be  associated  with  an  institution  so  ancient*  and  so 
splendid : and  that  prestige  seems  to  me  to  be  a per- 
fectly fair  prestige  for  a new  College  to  have,  if  it 
Ci“  g®*  it.  I wanted  to  ask  whether  that  was  the 
sort  of  prestige  that  you  were  contemplating  ? — The 
students  of  the  new  College  would,  as  I have  already 


said,  have  the  degrees  of  the  University ; there  would 

be  this  intercommunication  between  the  students  of  the  ljQCT0K- 
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5026.  Y es ; and  it  would  be  fair,  in  your  opinion,  — 
that  public  opinion  should  take  account  of  those  great  Daniel  F. 
advantages  'in  estimating  the  position  of  the  new  Col-  ®ro'Tne>  Estl- 
lege  ?— Yes. 

5027.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — The  objection  that  you 
have  to  the  establishment  of  a fresh  College  in  the 
Royal  University,  I take  to  be,  for  the  reason  that 
you  do  not  appreciate  very  highly  at  present  the  de- 
gree given  by  the  Royal  ?— Well,  I do  not  think  the 
degree  of  the  Royal  University  is  at  all  so  widely 
recognised  as  Trinity,  but  that  is  not  the  only  reason 
that  I would  deprecate  the  adoption  of  a scheme  of  a 
College  in  the  Royal  University,  as  against  a College 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

5028.  But  that  would  be  your  principal  objection? 

— Another  objection  would  be  that  the  College  in  the 
Royal  University  would  not  bring  with  it  the  advan- 
tages of  association  that  would  certainly  follow  from 
the  establishment  of  a College  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  For  instance,  if  a College  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  which  would  be  largely  attended  by 
Catholics,  were  founded,  those  Catholics  would  meet 
with  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  and  the  advantages — as  my  Lord  Chief 
Baron  has  said — of  their  fraternizing  would  be 
secured ; but  if  you  established  a College  in  the  Royal 
University,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  fra- 
ternize with  the  students  of  Trinity  College. 

5029.  And,  I suppose,  you  think  that  a College  in 
the  Royal  University  would  be  a kind  of  levelling 
down,  while  a College  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
would  be  a levelling  up  ? — Quite  apart  from  levelling 
up  or  levelling  down,  the  tendency  of  the  establishing 
of  a College  in  the  University  of  Dublin  would  be 
to  bring  together,  and  weld  together,  people  who  are 
widely  sundered,  and  whose  tendency  to  diverge  would 
naturally  increase. 

5030.  And  because  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  has  for 
250  years  successfully  resisted  the  inclusion  with  itself 
of  any  other  College,  do  you  think  that  is  a reason  why 
it  should  always  exclude  it? — I certainly  think  it  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  always  exclude  it. 

5031.  And  with  regard  to  the  teaching  in  this  new 
College,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  b.a.  given  in 
the  Royal  University? — Well,  the  Royal  University 
was  established  after  my  own  time,  and  I have  not 
followed  the  development  of  the  Royal  University 
attentively. 

5032.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — It  is  a mere  examining 
body  ? — It  is  a mere  examining  body ; but  as  to  the 
value  of  its  degrees  in  Arts,  I have  no  accurate  know- 
ledge. 

5033.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. — Do  you  think  that  the 
prestige  to  which  such  an  immense  amount  of  im- 
portance is  attached  would,  in  this  four-College  scheme, 
be  preserved  by  adding  the  letters  “ T.C.D.”  to  the 
name  of  the  student  who  took  out  his  degree  as  a 
student  in  Trinity  College  ? — I think  so. 

5034.  And  the  name  that  the  new  College  was  called 
by  could1  be  indicated  by  letters,  too  ? — That  is  done 
now  in  the  case  of  Oxford  degrees  very  often ; the 
name  of  the  College  is  put. 

5035.  So  that  the  prestige  would  be  preserved  for 
the  men  who  pass  in  Trinity? — It  would. 

5036.  Dr.  Coffey. — For  those  who  would  go  into 
Trinity  College  under  a reformed  Dublin  University, 
all  the  prestige  of  Trinity  College  would  remain — the 
prestige  of  the  College  would  remain  ? — Yes. 

5037.  What  do  you  think  might  be  the  influence  of 
a new  examination  scheme — because  that  is  apparently 
what  the  reformed  University  would  come  to — what 
would  be  the  influence  of  a new  examination  scheme 
upon  the  educational  life  of  Trinity  College?  It 
would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the  forces  which 
came  into  contact  ? — I think  so. 

5038.  Would  it  benefit  Trinity,  do  you  think,  to 
have  its  students  brought  into  competition  with  the 
students  of  the  other  University  Colleges  in  their 
examination  system? — I certainly  think  it  would. 

5039.  The  influence  might  be  a very  good  one  ? — I 
think,  as  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  a very  healthy  one. 

5040.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
introduction  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin of  bodies  of  students  who  had  not  received  the  local 
associations  of  Trinity  College — students  who  had  not 
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lived  there,  had  not  kept  their  residence  and  all  that — 
is  there  not  practically  something  like  that  in  existence 
at  present  ?— ^1  know,  of  course,  it  is  open  for  students 
to  get  degrees  in  Trinity  who  have  never  resided  in 
the  College. 

5041.  And  who  keep  all  the  Terms  by  examination  ? 
— Take  all  the  Terms  by  examination — I believe  that 

5042.  And  that  the  proportion  of  that  body  of 
students  is  at  present  a considerable  one,  though,  of 
course,  not  larger  than  the  resident  students  ? — I have 
not  gone  into  that ; I am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

5043.  Mr.  Kelleher. — I am  going  to  ask  you  a 
number  of  disconnected  questions  ; I hope  you  will  not 
object  to  the  fact  that  tnere  is  no  association  between 
them.  You  stated  the  position  as  regards  a College 
in  Dublin  University  and  a College  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  lay  Catholics  in  Ireland  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  are  in 
favour  of  a College  in  Dublin  University? — As  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  a 
College  in  Dublin  University. 

5044.  Of  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  Of  course,  I 
can  only  speak  of  my  knowledge. 

5045.  Chairman. — I suppose  no  step  has  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  general  opinion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic laity  of  Dublin  on  that  particular  point? — I 
think  the  Commission  has  before  it  evidence  in  the 
form  of  statements,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
I believe  it  to  be  in  favour  of  a College  in  Dublin 
University. 

5046.  Mr.  Kelleher. — You  are  aware  that  the 
Bishops  prefer  a College  in  the  Royal  University  to  a 
College  in  Dublin  University? — I am  not  aware  of 
that ; I think  they  suggest  that  any  of  the  three  lines 
would  be  satisfactory.  I think  they  have  expressed 
no  preference  for  one  line  over  any  other. 

5047.  Have  you  seen  a paper  containing  a statement 
by  Mr.  Charles  O’Connor  on  this  question? — I know 
he  has  made  a statement. 

5048.  Are  you  aware  that  he  says  people  want  some- 
thing which  they  can  call  their  own,  and  which  will 
be  governed  by  Irishmen  with  Irish  ideas  and  senti- 
ments ; how  can  that  be  obtained  by  means  of  a College 
in  Dublin  University,  if  the  College  in  Dublin  Uni- 
versity is  only  to  have  a half-share  in  the  Governing 
Body  of  Dublin  University  ? — I do  not  think  one-half 
will  be  foreign  and  the  other  Irish  ; I certainly  would 
be  very  slow  to  think  it. 

5049.  Mr.  O’Connor  has  also  suggested  that  the 
lectures  in  certain  schools,  such  as  the  Engineering, 
Physics,  Science,  and  Law  Schools,  might  be  common 
to  the  students  of  both  Colleges ; you  suggest  only 
lectures  in  the  Law  Schools  and  in  the  Engineering 
Schools? — I did  not  go  into  any  details. 

5050.  Eut  you  made  no  reference  to  the  Physics 
and  Science  Schools  ? — I did  not  consider  that— I am 
taking  the  questions  over  which  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible  controversy  at  all — I do  not  see  how  the  question 
of  religion  can  enter  into  Law  and  Engineering. 

5051.  I think  from  Dr.  Delany’s  statement  one 

might  infer  that  Catholic  students  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  lectures  given  in  the  schools  of  Physics 
and  Science  by  non -Catholic  Professors ? 

5052.  Loan  Chief  Baron.— There  are  Catholic  stu- 
dents attending  those  classes  at  University  College, 
Dublin,  where  the  Professors  are  Protestant. 

5053  Mr.  Kelleher.— Do  you  think  that  if  that 
were  the  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
laymen  would  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
position  against  ecclesiastical  pressure?— I beg  your 

it  were  the  view  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  that  Catholics  must  not  attend  Lectures 
in  Science  given  by  non-Catholic  lecturers,  do  you 
think  that  the  Catholic  laity  would  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  opinion  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  ?— You  are  asking  me  to  assume  am  hypo- 
thesis  which  is  practically  unassumable.  I do  not 
*wk  otx^aId  be  ,tbe  Vlew  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
that  Catholics  could  not  attend  lectures  <nven  bv 
those  diSering  from  them  in  religion.  Catholics, 
without  any  objection,  so  far  as  I know,  on  the  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  attend  lectures  in  the 
College  of  Science  that  are  given  by  non-Catholic  Pro- 
fessors. 

5055.  Well,  I shall  pass  from  that.  The  second 
CoHegc  which  you  contemplate  in  Dublin  University 
would  be  stafied  mainly  by  Catholics,  I assume?— 


There  certainly  would  be  a number  of  Catholic  Pr 
fessors  in  it ; but  the  Catholic  laity,  so  far  as  th 
l — j — opinion  . at  all,  wish  their  College 


have  expressed 
to  be  developed 


academic  lines. 

5056.  But  is  this  attitude  that  you  are  represent- 
ing the  spontaneous  attitude  of  the  Catholic  laity  or 
is  it  a compromise  ?— I think  it  is  a spontanLm! 
attitude ; I do  not  think  there  is  a suggestion  of  com 
promise  about  it  at  all. 

5057.  As  to  the  staff,  the  staff  would  consist  mainlv 

of  Catholics? — Possibly  it  would.  y 

5058.  Otherwise  this  College  would  not  have  that 
Catholic  atmosphere  which  is  demanded  of  it.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  that  there  is  a supply  of  Catholic 
Professors  in  Ireland  sufficient  to  start  the  College  in 
such  a way  that  it  would  not  be  inferior  to  Trinity 
College  ?— Really  you  want  a specialist  in  educational 
matters  to  give  you  that  information. 

5059.  These  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  connection  with  things  of  this  kind? — I certainly 
think  there  is  a very  good  supply  of  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors to  be  got  in  Ireland. 

5060.  Can  you  point  to  any  great  work  done  in 
Literature  and  Science  by  Catholic  Professors  of  re- 
cent times? — I do  not  know  that  I can. 

5061.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  any  large  export 
of  Catholic  students  to  fill  positions  in  Universities 
in  England  and  Scotland? — Really,  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  matters,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
my  giving  views  to  the  Commission  about  matters 
which  I really  do  not  know  anything  about. 

5062.  Have  you  seen  the  scheme  which  has  been 
submitted  by  certain  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity 
College  for  the  widening  of  Trinity  College  so  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

5063.  Are  you  opposed  to  that  scheme? — Yes. 

5064.  Do  you  think  it  does  not  give  t he  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  opportunities  they  desire  1—1  do  not  think  it 
does;  but  I am  opposed  to  it  not  merely  on  that 
ground,  although  that  is  quite  sufficient  ground— it 
is  a scheme  that  would  not  be  acceptable  as  giving 
Catholics  all  that  they  are  entitled  to. 


5065.  Assuming  that  a second  College  in  Dublin 
University  is  impossible,  as  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  University,  which  would  you  prefer,  a 
College  within  the  reformed  Royal  University  or  the 
scheme  of  widening  Trinity  College? — Assuming  that 
the  establishment  of  a second  College  was  an  im- 
possibility ? 

5066.  Yes,  assuming  that,  are  you  prepared  to 
choose  between  a College  in  the  Royal  University 
and  a scheme  for  widening  Trinity  College? — I have 
never  considered  the  relative  merits  of  the  two — both 
appeared  to  me  so  unsatisfactory  that  I saw  no  use 
in  comparing  the  two  things,  neither  of  which  was  a 
solution  of  the  question. 

5067.  Chairman. — One  question  before  we  part. 
You  are,  of  course,  quite  familiar  with  what  has  been 
called  Lord  Dunraven’s  scheme? — I know  the  general 
features  of  it. 


5068.  What  I wanted  to  ask  was  this.  Which  of  the 
two  do  you  prefer — a scheme  for  a single  College  being 
added  to  the  Dublin  University,  or  a scheme  for 
adding  not  only  this  new  College  in  Dublin,  but  also 
the  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast? — Well,  the  scheme 
for  the  single  College  in  Dublin  would  give  the 
students  attending  the  College  in  Dublin  the  full 
benefit  that  we  say  would  be  derived — or  rather  I 
should  put  it  in  this  way:  the  students  in  Dublin 
would  reap  a larger  benefit  from  the  scheme  than  the 
students  in  Belfast  and  Cork  would,  because  they 
have  the  peculiar  advantages  of  intercourse  and  com- 
munication with  their  fellow-students  in  Trinity 
College. 

5069.  I do  not  know  whether  that  quite  answers  the 
question  which  of  the  two  schemes  you  would  pre- 
fer ? — I would  prefer  the  scheme  with  a second  College 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

5070.  A single  second  College? — A single  second 
College.  I prefer  that,  but  I can  quite  recognise 
that  Lord  Dunraven’s  scheme  would  be  a workable 
scheme  which  would  secure  advantages. 

5071.  Has  it  not  all  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
scheme — I mean  the  single  College  scheme— plus  the 
difficulties  which  attach  to  a federal  University?— 
It  has  some  of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  a federal 
University.  The  scheme  of  a single  College  would  be 
the  one  I would  prefer,  though  that  does  not  mean 
that  I would  reject  the  other. 
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- 5072.  And  is  that  opinion  of  yours,  do  you  know, 
the  opinion  also  of  the  general  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland?— So  far  as  I can  say. 

5073.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowledge  with  re- 
gard to  that.  ‘You  have  been  very  accurate  in  your 
statements  as  far  as  you  know,  but  what  I rather 
want  to  get  at  is,  how  far  do  you  know.  Have  any 
steps  been  taken  to  ascertain,  as  between  the  three 
schemes— that  is  to  say,  a single  College  in  Dublin,  a 
College  of  the  Royal,  or  the  Dunraven  Scheme,  which 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  ? 

Yes,  in  this  way.  When  these  schemes  were 

practically  all  before  the  public,  the  expression  of 
Catholic  opinion  went  out  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  College  within  the  University  of  Dublin — the 
declaration  of  March.  Lord  Dunraven’ s scheme  was 
not  then  before  us,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  as 
against  the  College  of  the  Royal  University,  our 
declaration  went  out  in  March,  1902,  when  the  scheme 
was  before  us,  therefore,  as  between  the  second  Col- 
lege in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  second  Col- 
lege in  the  Royal,  that  I think  is  'an  expression  of 
Catholic  opinion  in  favour  of  the  second  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin. 

5074.  That  is  1902?— That  is  1902. 

5075.  Now,  how  many  persons  signed  that — a con- 
siderable number,  I believe? — In  a case  of  this  kind 
you  must  take  the  character  of  the  signatories.  A 
number  of  those  who  sign  documents  of  this  kind 
have  really  no  opinions,  and  the  signatures  of  such 
persons  are  practically  valueless. 

5076.  No  opinion  of  the  Catholic  laity  as  between 
those  schemes  has  been  deliberately  considered,  has 
it.  I am  only  asking  you? — I do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  debate  over  the  relative  merits,  at  a 
public  meeting. 

5077.  I do  not  say  a public  meeting,  but  a deli- 
berative meeting? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

5078.  Dr.  Jackson. — I suppose  you  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a feeling  amongst  the  lay  Catholics  that 
the  treatment  they  have  received  is  such  that  they 
would  accept  practically  anything  they  could  get  from 
the  Government  as  an  instalment — is  that  so? — Yes, 
but  they  desire  a final  solution  now. 

5079.  Lore  Chief  Baron. — Well,  now,  in  1902, 
when  there  was  a proposition  about  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, I take  it  that  all  lay  Catholic  opinion  went  forth 
to  protest  against  a College  in  the  Royal,  and  to  obtain 
what  they  were  entitled  to — a College  in  the  grand  old 
Dublin  University? — Yes. 

5080.  Those  who  agitated  in  1902  came  and  laid 
before  the  Royal  Commission  that  remarkable  declara- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5081.  You  know  that  that  was  not  acted  upon? — 
No. 

5082.  There  is  no  use  in  a Commission  unless  the 
Government  act  upon  what  it  recommends  by  bring- 
ing in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Then,  on  the  4th 
January,  1904,  was  published  Lord  Dunraven’s 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

5083.  Was  that  publicly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Dunraven-W yndham  Scheme  ?— It  was. 

5084.  That  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the 
help  of  Parliament? — No. 

5085.  Do  you  remember  that  some  short  time  after 
that  was  published  as  the  Dunraven-Wyndham 
Scheme,  there  was  a declaration  from  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary in  Parliament  that  the  Government  could  not 
bring  in  a University  Bill? — Yes. 

5086.  In  the  interval  between  those  two  periods — 
that  is,  the  publication  of  the  Dunraven-Wyndham 
Scheme,  and  the  making  of  that  declaration  in  Par- 
liament, are  you  aware  that  the  lay  Catholics  were 
enthusiastic  in  favour  of  that  scheme? — They  were 
certainly  in  favour  of  that. 

5087.  I read  a passage  from  Mr.  Fottrell’s  book 
yesterday  in  reference  to  it — perhaps  your  recollection 
may  go  with  it: — “Petitions  approving  of  it  were 
signed.  Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country, 
at  which  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  scheme  were 
passed  by  acclamation.  It  was  an  open  secret  that 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  were  prepared  to  sanction  it. 
The  great  meeting  in  Dublin,  held  in  the  Round 
Room  of  the  Mansion  House,  was  attended  by  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  about  equal  numbers ; and  at  it 
his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  presided.  Neither  at  this  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  at  any  other  meeting  of  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land held  to  support  the  Dunraven-Wyndham  Scheme 


was  there  a dissentient  voice.  Plainly,  the  Govern-  Lokdox 

ment  could  count  upon  Catholic  Ireland  as  solid  in  _ 
support  of  the  proposed  University  Scheme.  Within  Nov.  14,1908. 
a few  week’s  after  this  support  had  been  assured  to  r 

them,  the  Government  announced  that  they  had  no  5ame*  F- 
intention  of  bringing  forward  any  measure  of  Univer-  . owne'  E“h’ 
sity  reform  in  Ireland,  and  so  the  Dunraven-  K‘°' 
Wyndham  Scheme  was  dead.”  Does'  that  substan- 
tially accord  with  your  recollection? — Yes,  it  does. 

I was  Secretary  to  that  meeting  that  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Fottrell  there,  and  though,  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  the  resolutions  of  that  meeting  did  not  for- 
mulate any  proposals  in  the  words  of  the  Dunraven 
Scheme,  still  that  meeting  was  held  immediately 
after  the  Dunraven  Scheme  came  out,  and  certainly 
it  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  support  of  educa- 
tion reform. 

5088.  Now,  as  I understand,  the  Bishops  are  will- 
ing to  consider  schemes  on  one  of  any  three  bases — 
first,  a Roman  Catholic  University ; secondly,  a Col- 
lege in  the  Royal : thirdly,  a College  in  the  University 
of  Dublin? — Yes. 

5089.  Or,  perhaps  I might  say  four — the  fourth  be- 
ing the  Dunraven  scheme?— Yes. 

5090.  Now,  are  you  able  to  tell  me  at  all  the  opinion 
of  lay  Catholics  in  favour  of  a University.  It  has 
been  rejected,  I know,  by  the  Robertson  Commission, 
and  it  is  not  now  before  us,  but  I should  like  to  know 
from  you  what  is  the  lay  opinion  in  reference  to  it? 

— So  far  as  I know  of  lay  opinion  in  Ireland,  I 
think  that  the  lay  Catholics  would  prefer — 

5091.  Prefer  the  College  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin?— They  would  prefer  it,  and  anyone  who  has  been 
through  Trinity,  and  appreciates  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages that  would  come  from  the  second  College — 
would  consider  it  preferable. 

5092.  In  fact  anyone  competent-  to  form  -an  opin- 
ion?— That  is  so. 

5093.  Do  I understand,  then,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  lay  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  reference  to  one 
College  or  three  Colleges  additional  in  the  University 
amounts  to  this — that  they  would  accept  either  ? — 

They  would. 

5004.  And  if  an  objection  is  made  to  one,  they 
would  take  the  other? — I think  so. 

5095.  But  you  see  the  mode  is,  first  make  an 
Objection  to  one,  so  as  to  throw  it  on  the  other,  which 
is  unlikely  to  be  accepted,  which  the  Government 
would  not  be  prepared  to  take  up.  But  your 
opinion  is  that  the  Catholics  would  take  either? — 

Either. 

5096.  -Dr.  Jackson. — I want  to  be  quite  clear  as 
to  your  opinion  about  the  addition  to  Trinity  College 
of  one  College  or  three  Colleges.  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  would  rather  that  one  College"  in 
Dublin  was  added  to  Trinity  College,  than  that  a 
College  in  Dublin,  a College  at  Cork,  and  a College  at 
Belfast  were  added  to  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

5097.  And  in  explanation  you  pointed  out  that 
the  students  at  Belfast  and  Cork  would  not  get  the 
same  advantages  from  the  alliance  as  the  students  in 
the  second  Dublin  College? — I think  not. 

5098.  I think  that  that  is  true.  It  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  value  the  association 
with  the  old  College,  the  advantage  could  not  be  as 
great  to  the  two  provincial  Colleges.  But,  do  you 
say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the  -two 
provincial  Colleges,  the  second  College  in  Dublin  would 
get  less  advantage  from  the  alliance  than  it  would 
if  it  were  the  only  addition?  Do  you  see  my  point? 

You  have  not  made  clear  to  me  how  the  students  in 
the  second  'Dublin  College  would  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  two  provincial  Colleges  being  added  also? — -I 
must  have  misconveyed  myself. 

5099.  You  seemed  to  imply  there  would  be  a loss  to 
the  additional  College  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
of  a third  and  a fourth,  and  I want  you  to  say 
if  that  is  so? — What  I wanted  to  convey  is  this — 
that  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  Colleges 
would  not  derive  the  same  benefits  from  the  scheme 
as  the  students  in  the  College  in  Dublin  would. 

5100.  That  is  plain,  and  you  did  not  want  to  sug- 

gest that  the  students  in  the  second  college  would 
lose?— -No  ; their  position  would  be  identically  the 
same.  . 

5101.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  mere  is  any 
serious  inferiority  in  the  four-colleges  scheme  as  com- 
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Loudon.  pared,  with,  the  two-colleges  scheme  ?— Of  course,  there 
— is  a disadvantage  connected  with  it — that  it  is  a 
Nov.  14, 1906.  federal  university.  I would  prefer  myself  a scheme 
Daniel""?  *n  which  there  would  be  a second  college,  but  if  that 
Browne  Esq  would  be  regarded  as  impracticable,  and  for  any 
K C ’ 4'’  reason  would  not  commend  itself  to  the  Commissioners, 

then  I would  be  prepared  to  take  the  other  scheme. 

5102.  Is  your  preference  based  on  sentimental 
grounds,  or  in  respect  of  a certain  dispersion  of  in- 
terest in  the  four-colleges  scheme? — There  would  be  a 
certain  dispersion  of  interest. 

5103.  Loan  Chief  Baron. — One  question.  You  are 
a Munster  man? — I am. 

5104.  You  know  that  Cork  College  has  practically 

f roved  a gross  failure  as  regards  Arts  education  ? — 
think  so. 

5105.  Is  not  that  in  consequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Roman  Catholic  grievance  ? — It  is. 

5106.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  your  own  province  of  Munster  if  that  grievance 
were  removed  from  Cork  College,  and  that,  though 


the  students  would  not,  perhaps,  get  identical  advan 
tages  with  those  of  the  Dublin  College,  they  would  eet 
at  any  rate  a great  boon?— It  would  re-create  Cork 
College.  * 

5107.  And  if  it  were  necessary  for  a special  class  to 
go  up  to  Dublin,  arrangements  might  possibly  be  made 
for  that?— Oh,  yes;  it  would  save  the  old  Queen’* 
College  of  Cork 

5108.  It  would  settle  the  University  question?— 
It  would. 

5109.  Whereas  the  other— the  single  college— will 
leave  unsettled  the  University  question  and  the 
Catholic  grievance — will  leave  an  open  sore  ?— Oh  cer- 
tainly. 

5110.  Chairman. — But  the  Cork  people  told  us 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  except  a separate  Univer- 
sity of  their  own.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Chairman. — We  axe  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
advantage  which  we  have  had  from  your  presence. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d..  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  called  and  examined. 


5111.  Chairman. — You  were  good  enough  to  lay  be- 
fore us  a paper,  * and  you  also  communicated  with  us. 
We  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  have  been  able  to 
prepare  a statement  which  would  lay  before  us  all  that 
was  necessary,  but  you  did  not  do  that.  Now  you  are 
here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say 
upon  the  special  points  which  you  refer  to  in  your 
letter  as  not  having  been  hitherto  attended  to.  I do  not 
invite  you  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  but  we  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  as  to  these  special 
elements  ? — Am  I to  understand,  sir,  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Commission  that  I should  omit  altogether  refer- 
ence to  the  reconstruction  of  Trinity  College  and 
Dublin  University  with  a view  towards  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

5112.  I should  think  you  might  leave  that ; that  has 
been  laid  before  us  a great  deal.  I do  not  know  what 
you  refer  to  in  your  letter,  as  to  these  special  elements  ; 
perhaps  you  will  deal  with  them  first,  at  any  rate? — I 
hare  intimated  here — although  it  is  very  briefly  done — 
that  Trinity  College  and  Dublin  University  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  render  them  acceptable  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  this  country — Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called.  The  policy  which  I advocate  is  one  Na- 
tional University,  with  one  College  as  a teaching  Col- 
lege in  connection  with  that  University  so  fully 
equipped  as  to  be  all-comprehensive,  to  provide  for 
teaching  in  all  modem  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  older 
subjects  of  University  instruction  ; and  that  whatever 
is  necessary  should  be  done  to  so  modify  Trinity 
College  and  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University  as  to 
bring  the  College  and  the  University,  either  to  other, 
into  such  relations  as  will  be  rational  and  under- 
standable and  calculated  to  give  due  effect  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  different  denominations  of  people 
whose  members  will  go  to  Dublin  University  and 
Trinity  College  for  their  University  instruction. 

I do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Commission  further  in  regard  to  that,  in  view 
of  certain  pronouncements  which  have  been  made 
since  the  Commission  I think  was  appointed— 
at  all  events,  recently  made.  If  I could  believe 
that  it  were  possible  to  get  universal  approval 
for  such  a proposal,  I would  cling  to  it  with  the 
tenacity  of  lire  ; but  I fear  from  what  I have  read  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  a proposal  of  this  sort  ultimately 
prevailing  or  so  prevailing  as  to  be  acceptable,  and  I 

t ^ ??“*'  therefore,  to  urge,  or  to  occupy  the  time 
SL-S8  Commission  in  urging,  changes  to  be  made 
w“?h  +^0US  -Dot  J*  acceptable,  and  would  not 
ssttlo  this  Umremtr  question.  If  it  is  the  wish  el 
the  Commission  that  I should  point  out  what  in  my 
view  would  be  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  should 
rSfL1*  accept abie  to  everybody,  I have  no  objection 
d°so>  but  Id°  not  want  to  urge  it  upon  anyone. 

„ ?J}3'  We  T*1  n0t  ^°uble  y(w’  1 think,  on  that 
point , we  rather  wanted  to  hear  what  are  the  special 
points  you  refer  to?— I have  stated  here  that  it  is  am 

ffU'thTS^SS1^r?r^CtlCaUy  an  all*I°®ttd  necessity 
if  the  State  would  deal  equally  and  fairly  with  all 

* Appendix  to  First  Report 


classes  of  the  community — that  we  should  have  one 
college  wide  enough  for  all,  and  that  all  University 
students  should  matriculate  there,  graduate  there,  and 
receive,  as  they  specialise  in  the  several  schools,  the 
qualifications  which  would  bear  a stamp  of  equal  value 
in  every  part  of  this  Empire.  If  that  be  not  don» 
and  we  have  several  Universities,  their  degrees  will 
not  be  of  equal  value  ; the  stamp  will  not  be  the  same 
—we  may  call  a man  B.A.,  or  describe  him  as  M.A 
or  D.  Sc.  or  LL.D.,  there  is  a different  value  according 
to  the  place  in  which  these  persons  respectively  study, 
and  the  training,  intellectual  and  social,  through 
which  they  have  been  brought.  I do  not  want  any 
member  of  the  community  to  have  a mark— a hall 
mark — upon  him  that  is  not  open  to  me.  I want  to 
be  able  to  have  as  good  a hall-mark  as  any  other  man 
can  have — and,  therefore,  I say  it  is  an  all-round 
necessity  of  equality  and  fairness  to  everyone  that 
there  should  be  the  one  all-embracing  national 
University  with  a thoroughly  national  College.  I do 
not  want  to  go  further  unless  told  to  do  so  by  the 
Commission. 

5114.  Go  on,  please? — The  other  matter  of  main  im- 
portance, so  far  as  I could  presume  to  give  it  voice,  is 
in  regard  to  the  Methodist  Church.  I have  said  in 
my  statement  that  there  should  be  a Methodist 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  connection  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege.  I am  not  sure  that  the  sense  in  which  I use  the 
word  “ faculty  ” is  that  in  which  everyone  may  under- 
stand it  who  uses  it,  probably,  with  a different  mean- 
ing in  his  mind.  I understand  by  “ faculty,”  and 
used  it  so  in  my  statement,  an  academic  body  smaller 
or  larger  as  the  case  may  be,  duly  qualified  to  lay 
down  a programme  or  curriculum  of  study  in  a par- 
ticular subject  in  connection  with  which  it  is  a 
Faculty — that,  if  it  be  a Faculty  of  Theology,  it  should 
be  an  academic  body  so  constituted  as  to  lay  down  and 
provide  for  instruction  in  a programme  of  Theology 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  worthy  of  a Univer- 
sity School  of  the  highest  standing,  and  possessing 
authority  to  confer  degrees  in  Divinity.  I do  not  feel 
that  the  Methodist  Church  in  these  islands  is  in  its 
J-JSht  place  so  long  as  there  is  not  such  a Faculty  of 
Theology  in  connection  with,  or  that  would  be  suit- 
able to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry  in,  that 
Church,  in  this  entire  country.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  is  not  in  connection  with  any  LTniver- 
sity  such  a Methodist  Faculty.  They  have  their 
own  Theological  Colleges,  to  he  sure — they  are 
very  efficient,  and  they  are  very  ably  staffed; 
but  there  is  no  Faculty  that  can  put  a Univer- 
sity stamp  upon  the  attainments  of  the  men  who  are 
trained  there.  And  I would  mention  for  the  infor- 
mation  of  the  Commission  on  this  particular  point, 
that  there  are  3,242  ministers  in  the  service  of  the  two 
Wesleyan  Conferences  in  England,  and  Ireland.  There 
are  two  distinct  Conferences,  but  one  undivided  Church 
•p  are  2,982  ministers  in  the  service  of  the 
imglish  Wesleyan  Conference ; there  are  260  ministers 
HI  the  service  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  Ireland. 
The  whole  of  the  3,242  ministers  whose  names  axe  on 
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the  minutes  of  these  Conferences  have  not  access  to 
any  University  Divinity  School  or  Chartered  Faculty 
•of  Theology  controlled  by  their  own  Church,  in  which 
their  attainments  could  be  stamped,  in  which  they 
could  obtain  that  which  would  be  a certificate  to  the 
world  th*t  they  were  men  of  thorough  attainments 
and  culture  in  these  particular  subjects  of  study,  and 
for  the  particular  work  to  which  they  are  called. 
Hitherto  these  ministers  have  gone  wherever  they 
found  an  open  door  to  a suitable  University,  and 
there  are  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
Durham,  of  Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
of  Trinity  in  Dublin.  There  stand  on  the  Minutes 
of  the  Conferences  in  which  these  men  serve  twenty- 
four  Graduates  of  Dublin  University.  Of  these 
twenty-four,  twelve  proceeded  no  further  than  B.A., 
one  is  a D.Sc.,  two  are  Doctors  of  Law,  two  are 
Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and  there  is  one  D.D.  These 
twenty-four  are  persons  who  have  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  Trinity  College.  But  that  is  a small  num- 
ber compared  with  the  entire  body  that  I have  men- 
tioned— considerably  over  3,000  persons — 3,242.  It  is 
in  order  that  Trinity  College  should  be  so  constituted 
and  provided  with  a Methodist  Faculty  of  Divinity 
that  I mention  to  the  Commission  that  there  are  so 
many  ministers,  of  whom  many  would  be  disposed  to 
go  there.  Dublin  is  now  as  accessible  practically  to 
students  of  that  class  as  any  other  part  of  these 
islands,  and  there  is  a means  of  recruiting — if  that  is 
of  any  value — the  students  of  Trinity  College  from 
this  source ; and  if  that  institution  is  intended  to  go 
on  and  flourish,  and  have  a brighter  and  nobler  future 
than  its  noble  past,  here  is  a means  of  very  materially 
helping  it.  And  I know  from  a very  intimate  friend 
who  desired  that  I should  see — as  I desired — his  evi- 
dence given  at  this  Commission  before  I made  my 
statements  to  you  to-day,  that  nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  him,  and  he  has  cherished  the  hope  for  many 
years,  than  that  there  should  be  a Methodist  Faculty 
•of  Theology  in  Trinity  College,  and  that  they  should 
import  into  it  the  energy  of  Methodist  students.  I 
do  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  anything  more  that 
I specially  wish  to  say,  but  I am  very  ready  to  answer 
anything  that  may  be  asked  of  me. 

5115.  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Just  one  or  two 

Questions.  We  have  a Statement  here  drawn  up  by  a 
'ommittee  that  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland*  ? — Yes. 

5116.  And  that,  I take  it,  must  be  taken  to  officially 
represent  the  views  of  that  body? — Yes. 

5117.  I do  not  find  anything  in  reference  to  the 
foundation  of  a Faculty  for  Theology  specially  for 
Methodists  in  their  paper.  How  are  the  young  men 
for  the  ministry  at  present  trained  in  Ireland  ? — You 
would  desire  me  to  explain  the  matter  of  that  official 
document  not  asking  for  a Faculty  of  Theology  in 
Trinity  College — is  that  what  I should  explain  ? 

5118.  Yes? — Then  just  notice  what  I put  into  the 
Statement:  “A  separate  Theological  Faculty  should 
be  constituted  for  the  Methodist  Church.  This 
Faculty  should  organise  studies  in  Divinity,  and 
lectures  and  courses  in  Divinity.” 

5119.  With  great  respect,  I am  not  asking  you 
for  that,  but  I am  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  this  demand  for  a Faculty  of  Theology  is 
not  included  in  the  official  demand  of  the  Methodist 
Church? — As  helping  me  towards  that,  I wanted  to 
out  this  sentence:  “That  this  Faculty  should 
ave  authority  to  examine  students  in  a Theological 


College  other  than  such  a one  as  might  be  in  Trinity  London 

College,  and  admit  them  to  degrees.”  Now  that  

points  to  a provision  for  teaching  Theology  in  connec-  Nov.  14,  1906. 
tion  with  the  institution  known  as  the  Methodist  „ — 

College  in  Belfast.  That  is  provision  intended  to  Sev'  HeDrjr 
serve  but  a comparatively  small  poition  of  the  com-  tvans>  DJ>* 
munity,  and  was  not  equipped  for  Methodist  theolo- 
gical students  outside  Ireland.  It  is  a small  organi- 
sation, but  is  very  efficient  so  far  as  it  goes.  If  there 
were  a Faculty  of  Theology  such  as  I speak  of  in 
Trinity  College,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  would 
come  to  Trinity ; they  would  come  to  this  Divinity 
School,  and  get  their  instruction  there,  and  get  their 
degrees  there. 

5120.  May  I take  it  that  your  views,  although  they 
do  not  represent  the  Conference  at  Belfast,  substan- 
tially represent  the  views  of  the  Methodist  Church  ? — 

I will  put  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  allow  me ; I 
represent  the  Methodist  Church  as  the  thermometer 
represents  temperature. 

5121.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  a Faculty  of 
Scientific  Theology  in  the  University  of  Dublin — 
such  a Faculty,  for  instance,  as  there  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  then,  special  teaching  in 
reference  to  your  own  particular  creed  would  be  given 
by  your  own  body  outside  the  University? — I believe 
there  is  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies  in  the  existing  Divinity  School  in  Trinity 
College  that  would  be  entirely  acceptable,  not  only  to 
Methodist  students,  but  to  the  Methodist  Conference 
as  a whole,  which  safeguards  the  interests  of  these 
students. 


5122.  You  would  be  satisfied,  then,  if  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  reference  to  that.  Of  course,  stu- 
dents in  Trinity  College  are  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
Theological  Lectures  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  or  not,  and  to  attend  some  parts  of 
the  Lectures,  and  not  attend  other  parts.  Would  you 
be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  being  made  by  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College,  by  which  the  Lectures 
should  be  so  arranged  that  those  of  your  students  who 
would  be  anxious  to  attend  would  form  a separate 
party? — I would  be  quite  satisfied — and  in  this  I be- 
lieve I state  the  mind  of  the  universal  Methodist 
Church — with  a large  portion  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  teaching  of  that  curriculum  as  at  present  in 
Trinity  College.  There  are  certain  subjects  addi- 
tional that  the  Methodist  Church  requires,  and  which 
should  only  be  taught  by  itself,  or  by  those  who  were 
in  its  full  and  unqualified  confidence ; and  if  I were 
to  summarise  these  in  a word,  that  word  would  be 
Pastoral  Theology.  They  would,  I think,  require 
that  Pastoral  Theology  should  be  taught  by  them- 
selves, and  taught  by  theological  professors  of  their 
own,  whose  rank  and  standing  should  be  equal  to  any 
others  in  the  Divinity  School,  whether  the  present  one 
or  a future  one.  That,  I think,  is  a matter  that 
might  be  easily  arranged,  and  with  a little  good  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  existing  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
I think  it  could  be  arranged,  and  it  would  be  a very 
happy  arrangement  and  tend  in  every  way  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  would  draw,  because  it  would  command 
the  confidence  of  the  students  from  England  that  I 
have  been  referring  to. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  evidence. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

(This  concluded  the  Sittings  Jot  Oral  Evidence.) 
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Charta  sive  Literae  Patentes  Reginae  Elizabethae.* 
(34  Eliz.,  A.D.,  1592.) 


[Reprinted  from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Chartae  et  Statuta  Collegii  Sacrosanctae , et  Individuae  Trinitatis  Beginae 
Elizabethae  Juxta  Dublin  ( Dublinii , M.  H.  Gill,  1844).] 


Elizabetha  Dei  Gratia  Anglia,  Franci®,  et  Hi- 
bemi® Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,  &c.  0mnibu9  ad  quos 
prosentes  liter®  pervenerint,  salutem.  Cum  dilectus 
subditus  noster  Henricus  Ussher  Archidiaconus  Dub- 
liniensis  nobis  huruiliter  supplicavit,  nomine  civitatis 
Dubliniensis,  pro  eo  quod  nullum  Collegium  pro 
Scholaribus  in  bonis  literis  et  artibus  erudiendis  infra 
regnum  nostrum  Hibemi*  adhuc  existit ; ut  unum 
Collegium  matrem  Universitatis  juxta  civitatem  Dub- 
liniensem  ad  meliorem  eduoationem.  institutionem,  et 
instruetdonem  Scliolarium  et  studentium  in  regno 
nostro  pr®dicto  erigere,  fundare,  et  stabilire  digna- 
remur  ; ac  etiam  ut  aliquo  modo  commode  provideretur 
pro  relevamine  et  sustentatione  Propositi,  Sociorum, 
et  Scholarium  quorundam : Sdatis  quod  nos  pro  ea 
cura,  quam  de  juventute  regni  nostri  Hibemi®  pi£  et 
liberaliter  instituenda  singularem  habemus,  ac  pro 
benevolentia  qua  studia,  studiososque  prosequimur 
(ut  eo  melius  ad  bonas  artes  percipiendas,  colendamque 
virtutem  et  religionem  adjuventur)  huie  pi®  petitioni 
gratiose  annuentes,  de  gratia  nostra,  speciali,  ac  ex 
certa  scientia,  et  mero  motu  nostris  volumus,  con- 
cedimus,  et  ordinamus,  pro  nobis,  h®redibus,’  et  suc- 
cessoribus  nostris ; quod  de  ctetero  sit,  et  erit,  unum 
Collegium  mater  Universitatis  in  quodam  loco  vocato 
Alhallowes  juxta-  Dublin  pr®dictum,  pro  educatione, 
institutione,  et  instructione  juvenum,  et  studentium 
in  artibus  et  facultatibus,  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus 
duraturum,  dt  quod  erit,  et  vocabitur  collegium 
SANCT®  ET  INDIVIDU®  TRINIIATIS  JUXTA  DUBLIN  A 
SERENISSIMA  REGINA  ELIZABETHA  FUNDATUM.  Ac  illud 
Collegium  de  uno  Pr®posito,  et  de  tribus  Sociis 
nomine  plurium,  et  tribus(a)  Scholaribus  nomine 
plurium,  in  perpetuum  continuaturum  trigimus, 
ordinamus,  creamus,  fundamus,  et  stabilimns  firmit&r 
per  prssentes. 

As  ulterius  primum  et  modemum  Propositum 
pr®dicti  Collegii  sanct®  et  individu®  Trinitatis  Eliza- 
beth® Begin®  juxta  Dublin  prodietum  facimus, 
ordinamus,  oonstituimus  et  licenciamus , Adamum 
Loftus  sacr®  theologi®  Doctorem,  Archiepiseopum 
Dubliniensem,  regni  nostri  Hibemi®  Cancellarium. 
Et  primes  et  modemos  Socios  ibidem  facimus,  licen- 
ciamus,  constituimus,  et  ordinamus,  Henricum  Ussher 
in  artibus  Magistrum,  Lucam  Challoner  in.  artibus 
Magistrum,  et  Lancellot  Mcnie{6)  in  artibus  Bacca- 
laureum,  per  presentes  Nomine  plurium.  Et  primos 
ot  modemos  Scholares  Henricum  Lee,  Willi  el  mum 
Daniel 1,  et  Stephanum  White,  nomine  plurium  ibidem 
facimus,  licenciamus,  constituimus,  et  ordinamus  per 
pr®sentes. 

Et  ulterius  de  ampliori  gratis  nostra  speciali,  et  ex 
certa  scientia,  et  mero  motu  nostris,  volumus,  ordi- 
namus, concedimus,  et  stabilimns,  per  prosentes  pro 
nobis.  h®redibus,  et  successoribus  nostris,  quod, 
prodictus  Propositus,  Socai,  et  Scholares  Collegii 
Trinitatis  prodicti  et  eorum  successors  in  re,  facto, 
et  nomine,  de  c®tero,  sunt,  et  erunt,  enum  corpus 
corporatum  et  politicum,  de,  no  in,  peipatuum. 


incorporatum  et  erectum,  per  nomen  PR®rosm,  To  be  a 
SOCIORUM  ET  SCHOLARIUM  COLLEGII  SANCT.®  TRINITATIS  wP0tlt‘f 

Elizabeth®  regin®  juxta  Dublin,  quodque  per  idem  y' 
nomen  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  cognoscentur, 
vocabuntur,  appellabuntur  et  nominabuntur,  habeant- 
que  successionem  perpertuam,  ac  ipsum  Pr®positum, 

Socios,  Scholares,  et  successoresi,  save  Plropositos, 

Socios,  Scholares  Collegii  sanct®  et  individu®  Trinitatis 
Elizabeth®  Regin®  juxta  Dublin  incorparamus,  ac 
unum  corpus  corporatum  et  politicum,  per  idem  nomen 
in  perpetuum  duraturum,  realiter  et  ad  planum 
creamus,  erigimus,  ordinamus,  facimus,  constituimus, 
et  stabilimus  firmit&r  per  pr®sente«. 

Et  ut  intentio  nostra  prodicta  meliorem  obtaneat  Twvost, 
efiectum,  ac  ut  bona,  catalla,  terras,  tenements,  eleotei 
h®reditamenta,  redditus,  renditiones,  servitia,  et 
omnia  alia,  et  singula  proficua,  ad  sustentationem  et 
relevamen  Propositi,  Sociorum,  et  Scholarium  ejusdem 
Collegii,  in  perpetuum.  possideant,  et  ut  melius 
gubementur  et  pro  continuations  ejusdem  Collegii,- 
volumus,  concedimus,  ordinamus,  et  decemimus,  pro 
nobis,  h®redibus,  et  successoribus  nostris,  per 
prosentes ; quod  quandocunque,  et  quotiescunque 
contigeret  aliquem  Pr®positum  ullo  modo  anioveri  vel 
deese,  morte,  decessu,  resignatione,  deprivatione,  vel 
aliquo  alio  modo,  quod  tunc  et  deinciips.  liceat  et  liccbit 
prccdictis  Sociis,  et  eorum  successoribus,  ad  tunc  super- 
yivcntibus,  vel  majon  parti  corunde.m,  Prcepositurn 
idoncum  aliquem  dig  ere,  et  nominare,  infra  tres  menses 
tunc  proxime  sequentes(c).  Et  eodem  modo,  si  con- 
tigerit  pr®dictorum  Sociorum  et  Scholarium  aliquem  Scholars 
ullo  modo  deesse  ant  amoveri,  morte,  decessu,  resig-  Jow  . 
natione,  deprivatione,  ved  alio  quovis  modo,  quod  tunc 
et  deinceps  bene  liceat,  et  licebit  Pr®posito  creterisque 
Sociis,  vel  eorum  successoribus  ad  tunc  superviven- 
tibus,  vel  majori  parti  eorundem,  aliaan  idoneam 
personam,  vel  alias  idoneas  personas,  in.  locum  vel 
R>cob,  pr®dicti  Socii  vel  Scholaris,  Sociorum  vel 
Scholarium,  eligere,  nominare,  et  eonstituere  infra 
duos  menses  proxime  pdst  sequent  es,  p.t  sic,  de  tempore 
in  tempus(d),  toti^s  quoti&s  mors,  decessus,  resignatio, 
vel  deprivatio,  contigerit.  Quodque  eorum  quilibet, 
sic  de  tempore  in  tempus  electus,  habeat  et  gaudeat, 
et  habere  et  gaudere  vaieat,  et  possit,  adeo  plenam  et 
liberam  potestatem  et  auctoritatem  in  Omnibus,  et  per 
omnia,  et  ad  omnia,  et  singula,  agenda,  perimplenda, 
et  exigenda,  prout  aliquis  alius  Sociorum,  prodicti 
Collegii,  quovis  modo,  habere,  seu  gaudere  debeat, 
aut  possit.  Et  quod  i-psi,  et  successores  sui,  per  The 
nomen  Propositi,  Sociarum,  et  Scholarium,  Collegii 
sanct®  et  individu®  Trinitatis  Elizabeth®  Begin®  and° 
juxta  Dublin,  sdnt,  et  erunt,  person®  habiles,  apt®,  et  Scholars 
in  lege  capaees,  ad  perquirendum,  habendum,  per-  ^eredto 
cipiendum,  recipiendum,  et  possidendum  maneria,  possess 
terras,  tenements,  et  h®redi.tamenta  qu®cunque,  sdbi,  [“dt'he 
et  successoribus  suis  in  perpetuum,  (ita  quod  non  main- 
teneantur  de  _ nobis,  h®redibus,  et  successoribus  ° 

nostris,  immediate  in  capite,  in  dominico,  vel  servffcio)  college, 
tam  de  nobis  h®redibus,  et  successoribus  nostris, 


(6)  Or  Moine— Ep.  (c)  Charta  13  Car.  (d)  Charta  13  Car. 
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quam  de  aliqua  alia  persona,  vel  personis  quibus- 
eunque,  ad  sustentationem  et  manutentionem  predicti 
Collegii,  et  ad  relevamen  et  sustentationem  Prepositi, 
Sociorum  et  Scholarium  predicti  Collegii. 

Et  ulterius  de  uberiori  Gratia  nostra,  certa  Sci- 
entia,  et  meoro  motu  nostris,  concedimus,  et  licentiam 
damus,  pro  nobis,  heredibus,  et  successoribus  nostris, 

- e predictis  Preposito,  Sociis,  et  Scliolaribus,  et  eorum 
Sdposless  successoribus,  quod  ipsi,  et  successores  sui  possint, 
land  to  the  eq  yaleant,  perquirere,  habere,  recipere,  percipere,  et 
TOtafot  possidere,  per  nomen  Prepositi,  _ Sociorum,  et 
£400.  Schx>larium.  Collegii  sancte  et  indiVidue  Trinitatis 
Elizabeth®  Regime  juxta  Dublin,  maneria,  terras, 
tenementa,  et  hereditamenta  quecunque,  et  cujus- 
cunque  sint  naturae,  generis,  et  speciei,  annul  valoris 
quadringenta  librarum  currentis  momt.cz  Anglicz(a), 
ultra  onera,  et  reprisas,  ad  proprium  opus,  et  usum 
predictorum  Prepositi,  Sociorum,  Scholarium,  et  suc- 
cessorum  suorum,  statutes,  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad 
manum  mortuam  non  ponendis,  aliqua  modo  non 
To  sne  and  obstantibus.  Quodque  per  idem  nomen  prosequi, 
he  sned  by  placitare  et  placitari,  defendere  ac  defendi,  respondere 
'orporate  06  responded,  possint,  et  valeant,  in  omnibus  et 
£ singulis  causis,  querelis,  actionibus,  realibus  per- 
sonalibus  et  mixtis,  in  omnibus  curiis,  tarn  tempora- 
libus,  quam  spiritualibus  infra  regnum  nostrum 
Hibernian,  vel  alibi ; et  ad  ea,  ac  ad  omnia  et  singula 
alia  facienda,  agenda,  et  peieipienda,  prout,  et  in 
eodem  modo,  quo  ceteri  Ligei  nostri,  persona  habiles, 
©t  in  lege  capaces,  infra  idem  regnum  nostrum  Hi- 
bernia, vel  alibi,  faciunt,  et  facer©  poterint,  in  omni- 
bus locis  et  curiis  predictis  et  coram  omnibus 
justiciariis,  et  judicibus.  nostris,  vel  eorum  aliquibus. 

Et  ulterius  volumus,  et  ordinamus,  ac  pro  nobis, 
heredibus,  et  successoribus  nostris,  per  prasentes 
concedimus  prafatis  Praposito,  Sociis,  et  successoribus 
suis ; quod  ipsi  de  catero  in  perpetuum  habeant 
To  have  a conufiune  sigillum,  ad  negotia  sua,  juxta  tenorem  et 
seal.  veram  intentionem  harum  literarura  nostrarum  paten- 

tium,  deserviturum  ; prout  Praposito,  et  majori  parti 
To  make  Sociorum  visum  fuerlt.  Tnsuper  concedimus,  et  licen- 
Th^eriia-  c'anu's>  Praposito,  et  Sociis  ejusdem  Collegii,  ut  leges, 
tion  orthe  statuta.  et  ordinationes,  pro  suo  Collegia  pit  et  fiddit&r 
College.  gubernando,  de  tempore  in  tampus,  in  perpetuum 
faciant,  constituant,  et  confirment : et  ut  quascunque 
leges  bene  constitutas  senscrint  in  alterutra  nostra  Aca- 
To have  the  de.mid  Cantabrigiensi,  aut  Oxoniensi,  modo  sibi  aptas, 
exclusive  et  accommodas  judicaverint,  intra  se  stabilia.nt(f).  Et 
Ireland1  or  Priesert*m  ne  arfces  liberates  quispiam  ullis  aliis  in 
giving  ’ locis  public^  profiteatur,  aut  edoceat  intra  regni  nostri 
cmverslty  Hibernia  limites,  sine  licentiS.  nostra  speciali. 
instruction.  jjj.  cum  gracjus  quosdam  in  artibus  et  facultatibus 
cconstitui  literis  fuisse  adjumento  compertum  sit, 
ordinamus  per  prasentes,  ut  studiosi  in  hoc  Collegio 
To  confer  sancta  ct  individu®  Trinitatis  Elizabeth®  Regina 
degreea  juxta  Dublin,  libertatem  et  facultatem  habeant,  gradus 
Fellow-  turn  Baccalaureates,  Magisterii,  et  Doctoraths,  juxta 
•hips  to  tempus  idoneum,  in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus 
seven6  in  obtinendi.  Hoc  semper  iterum  proviso,  ut  cum  hujus 
years.  Collegii  Socii  septem  integros  annos  post  gradum 


Magisterii  ibi  assumplum  adimpleverint,  turn  i Sod-  DOOO_ 
ovum,  numcro  amoveuntur,  ut  alii  in  corum.  locum  hunts. 
suffecti,  pro  hujus  Regni  et  Ecclcsice  beneficio,  emolu-  . 

■mentum  habeant(g)  ; et  ut  intra  se  pro  hujusmodi  

gradibus  assequendis  habeant  libertatem,  omnia  acta,  L 
et  scholastica  exercitia  adimplendi,  quemadmodum 
Praposito,  et  majori  parti  Sociorum  visum  faerit,  ac 
ut  umnes  personas  pro  hujusmodi  rebus,  melius  promo-  To  elect 
lendis,  eligere,  creare,  nominare,  et  ordinare  possint,  “Seers, 
sivc  sit  Procancellarius,  Procurator,  out  Procuratores, 

(nam  Oancellarii  dignitatem  honoratissimo  et  fidelissi- 
mo  Consiliario,  nostro,  Gulielmo  Cecillio,  Domino 
Baroni  de  Burghley,  totius  Anglia  Thesaurario,  dele- 
gatam  approbamus)  ct  ut  posthac  idoneam  hujusmodi 
personam,  cum  defuerit,  p:o  hu  jus  Collegii  Cancellario 
Prcepositus,  et  major  pars  Sociorum  digant,  ordina- 
mus. Qui  Cancellarius,  vel  ejus  Procancellarius , cum 
Archiepiscopo  Dubliniensi , TSpiscopo  Midensi,  Vicc- 
thesaurario,  Thesauno  ad  Guerras,  et  capitali  Justici- 
ario  capitalis  Placcz  nostrai  infra  hoc  regnum  nostrum 
Hibernia,  majori  civitatis  Dubliniensis,  pro  tempore 
exist ente  vel  majori  eorum  parte,  qui  vocabuntur 
Visitatorcs,  omnes  lites,  actiones,  et  controversias  (quas 
Prcepositus,  et  major  pars  Sociorum  non  possint  com- 
ponere),  dvrimant,  et  definiant : et  quod  omnia  gravi- 
ora  delicta,  ad  ipso  Praposito  et  Sociis  non  emendata, 
a nimad  vertant(h). 

Denique  statuimus,  et  ordinamus,  pro  ea  gratis 
qu&  studia  et  studiosos  prosequimur,  ut  quicquid  ad- 
jumenti  ad  hoc  Collegium  melius  constituendum  et 
conservandum  prastari  possit  a nostris  subditis,  et 
OSiciariis,  ut  illud  bona  cum  venia,  et  auctoritate 
nostra,  prabeant,  et  administrent : et  quod  omnia 
bona,  catalla,  res,  terias,  tenementa,  hereditaments,  College 
ad  Prapositum,  Socios  et  Scholares  dicti  Collegii  pro^rty 
pertinentia,  sint,  de  tempore  in  tempus,  totis  futuris  exempt 
temporibus,  ab  omni  onere,  taxis,  tallagiis,  cessis,  from  all 
subsidiis,  ex  actionibus,  oompositionibus,  vel  deman-  laxe5, 
dis  quibuscunque,  libera  et  exonerate,  turn  tempore 
guerre,  quim  tempore  pacis,  nobis,  heredibus,  et 
successoribus  nostris,  aliquo  modo,  ration©  prerogative 
nostre  vel  aliter,  debicis  vel  postulandis,  aliquo  stat- 
ute, actu,  ordinatione,  proclamation©,  restrictione, 
consuetudine,  usu,  lege,  prescriptione,  vel  aliqua  alia 
re,  causa,  vel  materia  qu&eunque  in  contrarium  pre- 
missorum  in  aliquo  non  obstantibus.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes, 
teste  perdilecto  et  fideli  Consiliario  nostro  Wilhelmo 
Fitz-William  Milite,  Deputato  nostro  generali  regni 
nostri  Hibemie.  Apud  Dublin  tertio  die  Martii  anno 
regni  nostri  tricesimo  quarto. 

Phiixips. 

Irrot.  in  Rotulo  patentiuni  Cancellarie,  Hibernie 
decimo  quarto  die  Novembris,  anno  regni  Dominie 
nostre  Elizabeth®  Dei  Gratia  Anglia,  Francia  et 
Hibernie  Regime,  Fidei  Defensoris,  &c.  tricesimo 
septimo : per  me  Jacob.  Newman  Cl.  Anthonio  Sent- 
leger  Militi,  Magistro  Rotulorum  Curie  Cancellarie 
predict® 


II. 


Letter  dated  December  29,  1592,  addressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Knt.,  Deputy 
for  Ireland. 


[Reprinted  from  the  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  by  J.  W Stubbs,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  page  354 
(Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.,  Dublin).] 


Bodleian  Liebaey.  MS.  Smith,  Vox.  8,  Page  1. 

December  29,  1592.  By  the  Queene. 

Elizabeth.  R. 

Trustee  and  right  well  beloved  we  greet  you 
well,  where  by  your  Lres,  and  the  rest  of  our  Councell 
joyned  with  you,  directed  to  our  Councell  here,  wee 
perceive  that  the  Major  and  the  Cittizens  of  Dublin 
are  very  well  disposed  to  grant  the  scite  of  the  Abbey 
•of  Allhallows  belonging  to  the  said  Citty  to  the  yearly 
value  of  Twenty  pounds  to  serve  for  a Colledge  for 
learning,  whereby  knowledge  and  Civility  might  be 
increased  by  the  instruction  of  our  people  there, 
whereof  many  have  usually  heretofore  used  to  txavaile 
into  iTrance  Italy  and  Spaine  to  gett  learning  in  such 
forreigne  universities,  whereby  they  have  been  infected 
with  poperie  and  other  ill  qualities,  and  soe  became 


evill  subjects,  and  that  allsoe  wee  perceive  the  said 
Major  and  Cittizens  and  divers  others  there  are  well 
inclyned  to  give  some  maintenance  of  livelyhood  in 
ppetuitv  for  the  maintenance  of  readers  and  scholars 
in  the  said  Colledge,  as  is  used  in  our  Universities 
here  in  England.  And  that  it  is  required  of  us  to 
graunt  License  to  them  for  the  foundacon  and  erecting 
of  such  a Colledge  by  way  of  Corporacon,  and  to  ac- 
cept such  Lands  and  Contributions  for  the  mainten- 
ance thereof  as  any  our  subjects  there  shall  be  charit- 
ably moved  to  bestow;  Which  theiT  ofier  and  suite  you 
have  verv  earnestly  recomended  unto  us,  a matter  of 
it  seif  to  be  well  allowed  of  us  and  favourably  inter- 
preted. For  which  causes  wee  require  you  to  give 
knowledge  to  the  said  Major  and  Cittizens  that  we 
do  very  gratiously  accept  of  these  their  offers  and 
mocons,  and  are  well  pleased  to  grant  unto  them  our 
royall  assent  for  the  erecting  such  a Colledge,  and  to 


(e)  Charta  13  Oar.  </)  Charta  13  Oar.  (g)  Charta  13  Car.,  et  Lit.  13  Car.,  cap.  7.  W Charta  13  Car 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Doc  a-  licence  them  and  any  other  our  good  subjects  there  to 

ments.  enclowe  the  said  Colledge  with  competent  revenues ; and 
Section  A.  therefore  wee  doe  by  these  our  Lettrs  warrant  and 
— authorize  you  our  Deputy  and  our  Chancellors  of  that 
E-  our  realme  in  our  name  to  erect  and  make  a foundacon 
and  Corporacon  of  a Colledge  for  learning  in  the  said 
place  afore  menconed,  taking  order  that  the  said  Col- 
ledge  may  be  erected  and  established  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  good  orders  and  statutes  as  some  other 
of  our  Colledges  here  in  England  in  our  Universities 
are,  whereof  we  will  That  you  our  Chancellors  and 
you  the  Bishopp  of  Meath  have  regard,  according  to 
the  experience  you  have  of  the  good  order  of  the  Col- 
ledge where  you  have  been  brought  upp,  or  of  any 
others  which  by  long  experience  are  found  to  be  well 
established.  And  further  we  are  pleased  That  Licence 
of  Mortmaine  be  granted  for  the  purchasing  or  receiv- 
ing of  any  Lands  and  hereditaments  and  other  contri- 
butions, within  that  our  realme  of  Ireland,  So_as,  no 
part  of  such  L^  be  held  of  us  in  Capite  or  in  Knights 
service,  and  that  the  same  Licence  may  extend  to  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds ; and  alsoe  wee  will 
That  whatsoever  other  act  to  passe  from  us  for  the 
erecting  of  the  said  Colledge  and  endowing  thereof  in 
this  sorte  be  requisite,  you  our  Deputy  and  Chancellor 
there  and  other  our  officers  shall,  by  warrant  hereof, 
see  the  same  executed  with  all  favour  and  speed; 
furthermore  whereby  your  Letters  of  the  eleventh  of 
this  month  it  appeareth,  upon  the  survey  of  our  Lands 
escheated  in  Monaghan  by  the  attainder  of  the  late 
M'Mahon,  there  are  certain  other  Lands  called  Termon, 
to  the  value  of  seventy-one  pound  by  the  year,  which 
were  not  of  right  appertaining  to  the  said  M'Mahon, 
but  have  been  waste  and  duly  belonging  unto  us,  and 


that  by  our  former  warrant  granted  unto  you  for  the 
parting  of  the  lands  of  M'Mahon  there  is  no  sufficient 
warrant  to  divide  these  Lands ; and  that  you  think  it 
beneficiall  for  our  service  to  have  the  same  granted 
and  divided  to  sundry  psons  being  of  English  birth 
That  may  thereby  plant  habitations  and  buildings  on 
the  same,  whereof  you  have  sent  a certificate  of  the 
names  of  Eleaven  persons  amongst  whom  the  said 
Termon  Lands  may  be  distributed.  We  allowing  of 
your  opinion  and  advise  given  to  us  do  authorise  you 
by  these  our  Lres  to  make  the  grants  to  the  said  psons 
so  named  in  your  schedule  (or  if  any  of  them  shall 
refuse  to  accept  the  same  with  the  condicons  to  plant, 
people  and  to  build  thereupon),  then  to  make  choice 
of  others  of  like  condition  so  as  the  rents  may  be 
reserved  of  them  and  their  heires  and  to  be  held  of 
us  by  the  said  rents  and  such  other  services  as  you 
shall  think  convenient.  And  for  so  doing  these  shall 
be  your  sufficient  warrant.  Given  under  our  signet  at 
our  palace  of  Westmr  the  29th  day  of  December  in  the 
34  yeare  of  our  raigne. 

To  our  right  trustee  and  well  beloved  Sr  William 
ffitz  Williams  Knight  our  Deputy  of  our  realme  of 
Ireland,  and  to  our  Chancellor  of  our  said  realme  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  the  rest  of  our  Councell  there. 

Copia  vera 

Ex®.  1?  Tha  : Baldwin, 

[Endorsed  on  the  back] 

A coppy  of  ye  Q’s  Lres  in  behalfe  of  ye  Colledge  dated 
29th  Dec.  34°  Eliz.  1592. 

ffees  paid  Mi*.  Baldwin  ) l s d 

for  this  Coppy  ) 0 8 6 


III. 


Consuetudines  seu  Regulae  Universitatis  Dubliniensis  pro  solleniori  Graduum  Collatione  * 


Section  A.  [Reprinted  from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Ohartae  et  Statuta  Collegii  Sacrosanctae  et  Individuae  Trinitatis  Reginae 
ITT-  Eltzabethae  Juxta  Dublin  ( Dublinii , M.  H.  Gill,  1844,  p.  162.] 


de  authoeitatb  et  officio  vice-cancellarii. 


Vice-Clian- 

cellor’8 

duties. 


V ice-cancellarii  esto,  indicere  et  habere  conventus 
academicos,  quoties  opus  videbitur;  absentes  a domo 
congregationis  (modo  in  Collegio  commorentur)  et 
discedentes  inde  sine  venia,  mulctare;  illos  duobus 
solidis ; hos  duodecim  denariis. 

In  gradibus  conferendis  earn  potestatem  Yice-c 


qui  illius  judicio  indignus  censeatur;  et  proinde 
nullam  gratiam  recitabit  Procurator  nisi  quam  ipse 
approbaverit. 

Yicecaneellarii  insuper  esto,  providere  ut  exercitia 
scholastics  pro  gradibus  debite  peragantur  ; etutnemo 
ad  gradum  promoveatur,  nisi  priiis  susoepto  supre- 
matus  regii  juramento. 

To  regulate  A.d  ipsum  prmterea  spectet,  publicos  academia  offici- 
arios  ad  munera  diligenter  prasstanda  adigere.  Curet 
proctors  igitur  ut  bini  Procuratores  officia  sua  solerter  obeant, 
and  cessantes  vero  pro  arbitrio  puniat.  Curet  porro,  ut 

pro  essoro.  p^licus  saerte  theologies  professor  disputationes  pro 
gradibus  theologicis  sedulo  moderetur,  easque,  deter- 
minatione  in  alteram  auestionem  facta,  concludat; 
prseterea,  ut  alternis  septimanis,  in  unoquoque  ter- 
mino,  prjelectionem  theologicam  habeat;  quam  si  ne- 
glexerit,  quinque  solidis,  jJro  unaquaque  vice  omissa, 
ab  ipso  Yicecancellario  mulctetur.  Quod  etiam  de 
• professore  in  utroque  jure  intelligi  volumus. 


academic  legii  Preeposito,  aut,  in  ejus  absentia,  Yiceprseposito 
senate.  constet ; una  cum  Magistro  seniore  non  Regente, 
qui  in  Collegio  degat. 

Capitis  autem  authoritas  sit  hujusmodi. 

It3  powers.  Si  quae  petitio  ad  gradum  ofieratur,  esto  in  potestate 

turn  Yicecaneellarii  turn  Prajpositi,  turn  Magistri 
senioris  non  Regentis,  qui  in  Collegio  degat,  impedire, 
quominus  reliquo  Senatui  proponatur. 

Senior  non  Regens  annuatim  eligatur,  Vicecancel- 
lario  et  Prseposito  proponentibus  domo  congrega- 
tionis. 


CAPUT  III. 


DE  PROCURATORUM  OFFICIO. 

Procuratores,  ad  officia  sua  sub  juramento  coram  t 
Yicecancellario  suscepto  admissi,  provideant  imprimis,  i 
ut  omnes  candidati  pro  gradibus  exercitiis  sum  classis  ‘ 
intersint : qui  seciis  fecerint  sex  denariis  mulctentur : 
neminem  deinde  prasentent  senatui  academico,  ad 
gradum  capessendum,  nisi  quern,  fide  suit,  dignum  com- 
mendabunt.  Ad  ipsos  praterea  spectet,  in  domo  con- 
gregationis supplicationis  pro  gradibus  ad  senatum 


Denique  quicquid  in  stipendi — — — 

pendi  solet,  ipsi  Procuratores  exigent;  iisque,  quibus 
debetur,  persolvenr.  Eorum  insuper  esto  disputationes 
philosopnicas  pro  gradibus  moderari. 


CAPUT  IV. 


CAPUT  II. 

DE  CAPITE  SENATES  ACADEMICI. 

Caput  senatus  academici,  ex  Yicecancellario,  et  Col- 


DE  GRATIIS  CONCEDENDIS  PER  ACADEMIAM. 

Nemini  public!  Senatus  academici  gratia  conce- 
datur,  nisi  private  gratia  Prapositi  et  majoris  partis 
Sociorum  seniorum,  antea  commendato. 

In  concessione  autem  gratia  in  domo  congregationis, 
pars  major  semper  habeat  rationem  totrus;  ac 
proinde  quicquid  majori  parti  placeat,  omnino  ratum 
esto. 

Quod  si  quis  in  supplicatione  pro  gratis  tribas 
vicibus  non  pravaluerit ; ulterior  pro  illo  supplicatio 
ad  proxima  comitia  deferatur. 

Nemo  per  specialem  gratiam,  sive  sine  exercitiis 
haud  male  prastitis,  ad  gradum  promoveatur,  nisi 
Reg i a secretis  consiliis  fuerit,  aut  episcopus,  aut 
nobilis,  filiusve  nobilis.  Denique  nemo  exter® 
alicujus  academia,  ad  eundem  gradum  admittatur  in 
nostra  academic,  quem  in  sua  habet;  nisi  eodem 
gradu  prius  apud  Cantabrigienses  suscepto : qui  ea- 
dem  statuta  habent,  idemque  tempus  nobiscum  obser- 
vant in  gradibus  capessendis. 


The  grace 
of  the 
house,  ho* 
granted. 


CAPUT  V. 


• Note  by  Secretary.— These  rules  iuu  noio 
to  have  been  originally  drawn  up  about  the  year  1W  xuey  nave  ceen  moamea  in  sever: 
tne  Board  and  Senate  “De  Statutis  Universitatis  Dubliniensis  emendandis,”  December  11th, 


DE  ORDINE  OBSERVANDO  IN  DOMO  CONGREGATIONIS. 
Qetilibet  verba  facturus  in  domo  congregationis 
Latino  utatur  sermane.  Dum  aliquis  loquitor,  emteri 
silentium  prmstent;  nec  quisquam  de  loco  in  locum 


Rules  to ile 

ohservedE 

addressu* 
the  house. 


the  form  here  printed  do  not  appear  in  the  College  Statutes  until  1778,  but  they  are  snppos 
- ’ They  have  been  modified  in  several  important  particulars  by  a Decree 

' (Ohartae  et  Statuta,  Vol.  IL,  p.  16 
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raigret,  aut  loquendi  vices  seniori  pvseripiat,  aut  sse- 
pius  de  eadem  materia  interstrepat ; aut.  minimum 
contumeliosun:  vocabulum  adversus  quemlibet  effutiat; 
sed  quamprinium  senfcentiam  suam  protulerit,  aliorum 
judicio  ponderandum  relinquat:  quod  si  quis  in  prse 
missis  deliquerit,  a domo  Congregationis,  ex  arbitrio 
Vicecancellarii,  pro  illo  die,  aut  si  videbitur,  pro 
longiori  tempore  excludatur. 

Forms  to  be  In  admissione  ad  singulos  gradus  certa  verborum 

observe'iin  formuj&  ntatur  Vieecancellarius. 

admission 

todeitrees.  


ADMISSIO  AD  GRADUM  BACCALAUREATUS  IS  ARTIBUS 
FIAT  HAC  FORMULA. 

Form  in  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
dagree  of  ^35^,  admitto  te  ad  respondendum  qusestioni  in 
' ‘ ‘ artibus.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiriths  saneti, 
Amen. 

ADMISSIO  AD  GKADUM  MAGISTERII  IX  ARTIBUS,  FIAT 
HAC  FOR  St  CL  A. 

Form  in  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  autlioritate  mihi  con- 
degceof  eessa,  admitto  te  ad  incipiendum  in  artibus.  In 

^ nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  saneti,  Amen. 


ADSIISSIO  AD  GRADUM  BACCALAUREATUS  IN  THEOLO- 
GIA  FIAT  HAC  FORMULA. 

Same  or  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
B.D.  cessa,  admitto  to  ad  respondendum  qujestioni  in  theo- 
logia. In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiriths  saneti, 


ADSIISSIO  AD  CRADUSt  DOCTORATUS  IN  THEOLOGIA 
FIAT  HAC  FORSIULA. 

d°neeot  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
d!d!°  cessa  admitto  te  ad  incipiendum  in  theologia.  In 

nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritits  saneti,  Amen. 


ADMISSIO  AD  GRADUSI  BACCALAUREATCS  IN  UTROQUE 
JURE  FIAT  HAC  FORMULA. 

Formot  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
10  ll'b °D  cessa,  admitto  te  ad  respondendum  quEestioni  in 
utroque  jure,  tarn  civiii  quam  canonico.  In  nomine 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  saneti,  Amen. 


ADMISSIO  AD  GRADUM  DOCTORATUS  IN  UTROQUE  JURE 
FIAT  HAC  FORSIULA. 

to  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
cessa,  admitto  te  ad  incipiendum  in  utroque  jure,  tarn 
civiii  quam  canonico.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  saneti,  Amen. 

ADMISSIO  AD  GRADUM  BACCALAUREATES  IN  MEDICINA 
FIAT  HAC  FORMULA. 

Form  in  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
^emieor  cess^j  admitto  te  ad  respondendum  quEestioni  in 
medicina.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
saneti,  Amen.- 


■ ADMISSIO  AD  GRADUM  DOCTORATUS  IN  MEDICINA  FIAI 

HAC  FORMULA. 

Form  in  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  authoritate  mihi  con- 
aeg-ceof  cessa.,  admitto  te  ad  incipiendum  in  medicina.  In 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  saneti,  Amen. 

CAPUT  VI. 

DE  EXERCITIIS  PRiF.STAXDIS  PRO  GRADU  BACCALAUREATCS 
IN  ARTIBUS. 

reqnire!*  Candidatus  pro  gradu  Baccalaureates  in  artibus, 
for  the  bis  respondeat,  et  quater  opponat:  bis  etiam  decla- 
degreeos  met;  semel  Grsece,  eercel  Latinfe : necnon  tribus  die- 
bus  in  aula  se  sistat  ab  horlt  octava  antemeridiana,  a 
Prseposito  et  quolibet  Socio  seniori,  et  totidem  die- 
fcus,  in  domo  Regentium,  a quolibet  Magistro  artium, 


examinandum : quinetiam  teneatur  ad  pitestanda  ex-  dqcu- 
ercitia,  quse  Priorum  vocantur,  sub  leali  cautione  ments.: 
viginti  solidorum;  ut  quoque  ad  regendas  sophistarujn  section  A. 
disputationes  in  aula,  per  spatium  decern  dierum,  • — ■ 

tempore  Quadragesimali. 

CAPUT  VII. 

DE  EXERC'ITIIS  PR.ESTANDIS  PRO  CHADU  MAGISTERII  Exercises 
ARTIBUS.  gjgl 

Candidatus  pro  gradu  Magisterii  in  artibus  semel  of 
respondeat  et  opponat  ; bis  autem  declamet,  semel 
Gracfe,  semel  Latine : tres  etiam  prselectiones  publice 
prastet.  Praleget  vero  liberalium  artium  eas  partes, 
qure  illi  prascribentur  a Vicecancellaiio  aut  Procura- 
tore  seniore;  programmate  ac  argumento  prselegendo. 

Collegii  foribus  affixo,  ante  diem  prselectionis.  Sistat 
etiam  in  domo  Regentium  per  unum  diem  ab  liora 
octava  antemeridiana,  ad  decimam,  et  ab  bora  secunda 
pomeridiana  ad  quartam,  a quolibet  Magistro  artium 
examinandum.  Antequam  vero  Magisterii  gradum 
obtinuerit,  realem  cautionem  quadrnginta  solidorum 
deponat.  de  qusest-ione  philosophies,  public^  disputanda. 
ante  annum,  a suscepto  Magisterii  gradu,  elapsum ; 
idque  respondents  tertii  anni  Baccalaureo. 


CAPUT  VIII. 

DE  EXERCITIIS  PR.ESTANDIS  PRO  GRADU  BACCALAURE- 

ATUS  ET  DOCTORATUS  IN  THEOLOGIA;  DEQUE  ALIIS  AD  Exercises 
EOSDEM  GRADUS  BEQUISITIS.  /Or  the'6 

Nemo  Baccalaureatum  in  theologiea,  facilitate  sus-  degree  of 
cipiat,  nisi  post  expletnm  septennium  a suscepto  in 
artibus  magisterio : priusquam  et  gratia  illius  pro- 
ponatur,  semel  respondeat,  et  semel  opponents  munere 
perfungatur.  Duas  concioiies  habeut,  unam  Latin^  ad  Requisites 
clerum,  ad  populuni  alteram.  degree  of 

Nemo  ad  doetoratum  admittatur,  nisi  post  expletam  d.d. 
quinquennium  a suscepto  Bacealaureatu  theologico. 

Neque  aliquis  utrumque  gradum  simul  ambiat;  aut 
ad  Doetoratum  admittatur,  omisso  Baccalaureatu  etsi 
tern  pus  requisitum  ad  eundem  gradum  complevent, 
nisi  omnia  exercitia,  ad  utrumque  gradum  respective 
requisita,  prius  pixestiterit,  snmmas  etiam  pecunire 
pro  utroque  gradu  debitas,  aliaque  niunera,  pro  more, 
unicuique  sigillatim  persoherit. 

Antequam  aliquis  ad  incipiendum  in  theologia 
fuerit  admissus,  Latine  ter  solenniter  legat,  et  quod- 
cunque  velit  subjectum  accuratius  tractet.  Duas 
he. beat  coneiones,  unam  Latine  ad  clerum ; anglice 
alteram.  Semel  respondeat  alieui  Doctor;  vel  pro- 
fessori  publico,  semel  opponat  (nisi  quod  insuper  in 
publicis  comitiis  pro  academife  d'.gnitate  dLsputare 
teneatur),  demuni,  intra  annum  a gradu  suscepto, 
quEestionem  publice  determinet,  sub  poena  quadraginta 
solidorum  academise  solvendorum;  qua  de  solutione 
ante  inaugurationem  suam,  hypo+hccam  dabit  Procu- 
ratori  seniori:  Doetoratum  ambiat  nemo,  qui  non 
prius  sacrum  presbyteratus  ordinem  fuerit  adeptus. 

Nemo  vtl  ad  Baccalaureatu.-*  vel  Doetoratus  gradum 
admittatur,  qui  non  coram  domino  Pvocancellario,  aut  Declara- 
ejus  deputato,  tribus  articulis,  viz.  Regii  primatus,  raqulre<1 
liturgbe  Anglican^,  et  triginta  novern  articulorum  for  both 
religionis,  de  quibus  convenerunt  archiepiscopi  et  es-  degree*, 
piscopi  Londini,  A.D.  1562,  propria  manu  prius  sub- 
scripserit. 

CAPUT  IX. 


DE  CRADIBUS  IN  UTROQUE  JURE  CAPE3SENDIS. 

Nullus  Baccalaureatum  in  utroque  jure  consequa-  Requisites 
tur,  nisi  post  expletum  sexenni.ou  ab  adventu  ad  r°e^0[ 
academiam.  Si  quis  Magister  artium  ad  Baccalaure-  LL,B. 
a turn  in  utroque  jure  promoveri  cupit,  per  duos  Bacca- 
launeus  in  artibns  Baccalaureatum  in  utroque  jure 
ambit  per  tres  annos  eidem  studio  operara  det.  Qui 
Baccalaureatum  in  utroque  jure  vult  consequi,  prius- 
quam pro  gratia  supplicet,  respondents  et  opponents 
officio  in  disputationibus  juridicis  perfungatur.  Porro 
professoris  examen  subeat,  quales  in  utriusque  ju:is- 
prudentiie  studio  fecerit  progressus. 

Qui  ad  Doetoratum  in  utroque  jure  promoveri  cupit,  _ 
si  Baccalaureatft  in  utroque  jure  insigmtus  fuerit,  forti,e 
postquam  in  artibus  incepit,  quatuor  annos  annos  dezreeof 
juris  utriusque  studio  operam  dabit;  si  quis  mtegros 
in  utroque  jure  studio  ponat;  alioqmn  si  Baccalaureus 
in  utroque  jure,  antequam  Magister  in  artibus  fuent, 
sex  annos  integros  in  studio_  jurjs  utriusque  ponat, 
priusquam  ad  incipiendum  in  eadem  facilitate  act- 
mittaxur. 
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Doou-  Idem  duas  utriusvis  juris  leges  a professore  accipiat 
meets.  duabus  lectionibus  interpretandas,  et  commentationi- 
SkcttonA  *3US  exornandas,  et  sibi  eligat  quamcunque  juris 
— . ' civilis  vel  canonici  partem  duabus  aliis  lectionibus 
IIL  explicandam. 

63  Respondents  et  opponentis  vices  semel  subeat. 
fieeree  of 
M3. 

CAPUT  X. 

DE  GH ADIEUS  IN  MEDICINA  CAPESSENDIS. 

Ad  Baccalaureatum  in  medicina  nullus  admitta- 
tur  qui  prius  Baccalaurei  in  artibus  gradum  non 
susceperit;  quique  triennium  integrum  (innumerajido 
a die  admissionis  su®  ad  Baccalaureatum  in  artibus) 
non  compleverit.  Qui  Baccalaureatum  in  medicina 
ambit,  priusquam  gratiam  proponat,  in  duabus  ques- 
tionibus  medicis  ab  hor!  prim!  pomeridiana  usque  ad 
horam  tertiain  in  aula  public!,  solenniter  pro  form! 
semel  respondeat,  et  semel  opponat:  duas  insuper 
Requisites  solennes  lectiones  totidem  diebus  public!  legat.  Qui 
lor  the  Doctoratum  in  medicina  suscepturus  est,  post  gradum 
dejn'eeot  Baccalaurei  in  medicina  susceptum,  quinque  annos 
integros  in  studio  medicin®  ponat,  priusquam  ad  in- 
cipiendum  in  eadem  in  facilitate  admittatur:  et 
quatuor  solennes  lectiones,  ab  hor!  prim!  pomeridiam! 
usque  ad  secundam,  totidem  diebus  publice  legat.  In 
quibus  quamcunque  velit  Hippocratis  vel  Galeni  par- 
tem explicet;  quinetiam  in  duabus  qusestionibus 
medicis,  ab  hor!  prim!  pomeridiana  usque  ad  horam 
tertiam,  in  aul!  public!  solenniter  pro  form!  seme] 
respondeat,  et  semel  opponat. 


PRO  GRADTJ  BACCALAUREATUS  IN  SANCTA  THEOLOGIA. 

R.  R.  Vicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  suDpli-  s ,,  . 

cat  reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  nt  septem  anni  suscepto  «onfe 
Magisterii  in  aitibus  gradu,  completi  in  studio  theo-  j&wor 
logi®,  una  cum  omnibus  exercitiis  per  leges  et  con-  8 
suetudines  academia  requisitis,  sufficient  ei  ad  res- 
pondendum qusestioni  in  theologi!. 


PRO  GRADU  DOCXORATUS  IN  SANCTA  THEOLOGIA. 

R.  R.  Vicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  suppli-  supplier 
cat  reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  quinque  anni,  a sus- 
cepto  Baccalaureatus  in  sancta  theologia  gradu,  com-  Djf6601 
pleti  in  studio  theologise,  una  cum  omnibus  exercitiis 
per  leges  et  consuetudines  academi®  requisitis,  suffi- 
ciant  ei  ad  incipiendum  in  theologi!. 


PRO  GRADU  BACCALAUREATUS  IN  MEDICINA. 

Trifariam  hie  gradus  peti  potest. 

_ I.  Si  studium  quis  inchoaverit,  statim  ab  admis-  Requisite, 
sione  in  matriculam  academi®;  turn  post  viginti  et  ior  4epee 
quatuor  terminos  completes,  petendus  erit.  otx& 

II.  Si  a Baccalaureatu  in  artibus  inchoaverit,  turn 
post  tres  annos. 

III.  Si  a Magisterii  in  artibus  gradh,  turn  post 
biennium. 


FORMULA  PRO  PEIMO  MODO. 


CAPUT  SI. 

nE  DIE  CELEBRANDI  COMITIA. 

Time  of  Publica  Comitia  oelebranda  volumus  die  Martis 

Commence  proximo  post  octavum  diem  Julii:  quolibet  pro- 
mBn  '•  fessore,  tempore  matutino  in  su!  facultate  pralecti- 
onem  liabente;  nisi  tunc  temporis  sit  disputatio  in 
ejus  facultate,  quam  ipse  moderari,  unam  que  ex 
qusestionibus  solenniter  aeterminare,  teneatur. 

Tempore  pomeridiano  sit  publica  disputatio  pkiloso- 
phica  in  aula,  cujus  senior  Procurator  sit  moderator; 
primique  anni  Magister  respondeat.  Qua  finit!  Vice- 
cancellarius,  una  cum  reliquo  sonatu  academico, 
Com-  domum  congregationis  pro  more  adeat  ad  gradus  pro- 
mencement  ferendos : iisque  peractis,  sit  deinde  ad  noctem  publi- 
dinner.  cum  convivium  comitiale. 

SUPPLI CATIONUM  FORMULAE. 

FORMULA  SUPPI.ICANDI  PRO  GRADU  MAGISTERII  IN 
ARTIBUS. 

Form  of  Supilicai  reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  tres  anni  a 
tionPfiCati  suscepto  Baccalaureatus  gradu,  una  com  omnibus  oppo- 
or  e sitionibus,  responsionibus,  c®terisque  exercitiis  per 
statuta  Collegii  et  academi®  eonsuetudinem  requisitis, 
sufficiant  ei  ad  incipiendum  in  artibus. 


PRO  GRADU  lrOCTORATUS  IN  THEOLOGIA. 

. Supplicat  reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  viginti  anni 
in  studio  theologize  positi,  una  cum  omnibus  respon- 
sionibus, oppositionibus,  c®terisquo  exercitiis  per 
statuta  Collegii  et  academi®  eonsuetudinem  requisitis, 
sufficiant  ei  ad  incipiendum  in  e!dem  theologia. 

SUPPLICATIONUM  FORMULA,  ALIO  MODO. 


FORMULA  SUPPLICANDI  PRO  GBADU  BACCALAUREATUS 
IN  ARTIBUS. 

R.  R.  Vicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  suppli- 
cat reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  duodecim  termini 
a matriculatione  completi  in  artium  studio,  un!  cum 
omnibus  exercitiis  per  leges  et  consuetudines  acade- 
mi® requisitis,  sufficiant  ei  ad  respondendum  qu®s- 
tioni  in  artibus. 


PRO  GRADU  MAGISTERII  IN  ARTIBUS. 

R.  R.  Vicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  suppli- 
cat reverentiis  vestris  N,  N.  ut  tres  anni  a suscepto 
Baccalaureatus  in  artibus  gradu  completi  in  artium 
studio,  una  cum  omnibus  exercitiis  per  leges  et  con- 
suetudines academi®  requisitis,  sufficiant  ei  ad  incipi- 
endum in  artibus. 


is"* 


degree  of 


IT"01 


R.  R.  Vicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  supplicat  Forms  of 
reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  viginti  et  quatuor  termini  «uppU<»- 
a matriculatione  completi  in  studio  medicin®,  un!  dewMof 
cum  omnibus  exercitiis  per  legos  et  consuetudines  MJ). 
academi®  requisitis,  sufficiant  ei  ad  respondendum 
qusstioni  in  medicin!. 


PRO  SECUNDO  MODO. 

Ut  tres  anni  a Baccalaureatu  in  artibus  completi 
in  studio  medicin®,  &c.  ut  supra. 


PRO  TERTIO  Mono. 

Ut  biennium,  a Magisterii  in  artibus  gradu,  com- 
pleti in  studio  medicin®,  &c.  ut  supra. 


PRO  DOCTORAL  U IN  MEDICINA. 

Trifariam  qnoque  gradus  Doctoratus  in  medicin!  Requisites 
peti  potest,  pro  triplici  ratione  et  modo  quo  Baccalau- 
reatus  petitur.  01 

I.  Sex  annis  completis  a Baccalaureatu  in  e!dem 
facultate,  qui  susceptus  erat  post  viginti  et  quatuor 
terminos,  sive  sexennium  a matriculatione  exactum. 

II.  Completis  quinque  annis  a Baccalaureatu,  qui 
susceptus  erat  prreeunte  Baccalaureath,  in  artibus. 

III.  Quatuor  annis  completis  a Baccalaureatu,  qui 
susceptus  erat  prmeunte  Magisterii  in  artibus  gradu. 


FORMULA  PRO  PRIMO  MODO. 

yicecancellarie,  totaque  universitas,  supplicat  Forms  of 
reverentiis  vestris  N.  N.  ut  sex  anni  completi  a Bacca-  suppUoi- 
laureatu  in  studio  medicin®,  qui  susceptus  erat  post  Hon‘ 
viginti  et  quatuor  terminos,  sive  sexennium  a Matri- 
culatione exactum,  una  cum  omnibus  exercitiis  per 
leges  et  consuetudines  academi®  requisitis,  sufficiant 
ei  ad  incipiendum  in  medicin!. 


PRO  SECUNDO  MODO. 


PRO  TERTIO  MODO. 


Ut  quatuor  anni  completi,  a suscepto  Baccalaurea- 
us  m medicin®  gradu,  qui  susceptus  erat  pr®eunte 
Magisterii  in  artibus  gradft,  &c. 
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PRO  GRADIBU3  JURIS-PRUDENTI.®  ET  MUSICS:. 

Decrees  of  Cum  j uris-prudenti®  studium  et  music®,  eadem 
law  and  prorsus  tempora  et  easdent  vices  in  gradibus  capes- 

aB3i0,  sendis,  quas  medicinre  studium,  ohservet;  effidem  pari- 
ter  supplicationum  formul®  possunt  adhiberi,  mutatis 
mutandis. 


FORMULA- SUSFENSIONIS  NOSDUM  GRADUATI. 

Forms  of  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  Procurator  hujus  aca- 
laspensioD.  demi®  authoritate  mihi  commissa  suspendo,  omnes 
sophistas  omm  gradu  suscipiendo.  In  nomine  Patris, 
et  Filii  et  Spirits  sancti. 


FORMULA  SUSPEXSIONIS  GRADUATI. 

Ego,  &c.  suspendo  N.  N.  ab  omni  gradu  suscepto 
vel  suscipiendo.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spi- 
ritus  sancti. 


FORMULA  ABSOLUTIONS. 

Form  of  In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego  Procurator,  &c.  absolvo 
pardon.  te  ab  omni  leviori  negligentia  et  a suspensione  nuper 
illata.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spirits  sancti. 


l'R.ESEXTAXIONIS  FORMULA. 

Form  of  R.  R.  Vicecancella  rie  totaque  universitas,  pr®sento 
pre'enia-  vobis  hosce  meos  filios,  quos  scio  tarn  moribus,  quam 
non‘  doctrina  habiles  et  idoneos  esse,  ut  admittantur  ad 

gradum  Magisterii  in  artibus ; idque  tibi,  fide  mea 
testor,  ac  spondeo,  totique  academi®. 


Declare  etiam  quod  nullus  extvaneus  princeps,  per-  docu- 
sona,  prelatus,  status,  aut  potentatus  habet  aut  habere  hbnts. 
debet  ullam  jurisdictionem,  potestatem,  superiorita- 
tern,  pweeminentiani  vel  authoritatem,  ecclesiasticam  _ 
sive  spiritualem,  infra  hoc  regnum.  m. 

Ita  me  Deus  adjuvet,  &c. 

[J uramenta  suprascripta  totidem  verbis  ab  Anglicis 
translata  sunt,  v icecancell ario,  totaque  academia  ap- 
probate. Feb.  8,  1691.] 

Ego,  A.  B.  solenniter  et  sincere  coram  Deo  peofiteou,  D , _ 

testor,  et  declaro  me  credere  nullam  esse  in  sacra-  tion. 
mento  ccen®  Dominic®,  in  vel  post  ejus  consecrationem 
per  quameunque  personam,  elementorum  panis  et  vini 
in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  Transubstantiationem ; 
et  invocationem  et  adorationein  virginis  Mari®,  aut 
alterius  cujusvis  Sancti,  necnon  sacrificium  Miss®, 
prout  hodie  in  ecclesia  Romana  usurpantur,  super- 
stitiosa  esse  et  idololatrica.  Item  solenniter  coram 
Deo  profiteor  testor  et  declaro  me  declarationem  hauc, 
et  quamlibet  ejus  partem  facere  in  simplici  et  ordi- 
nario  veiborum  mihi  prrelectorum  sensit,  prout  com- 
muniter  a Protestantibus  intelliguntur,  sine  omni 
evasione,  wquivocatione,  aut  mentali  reservatione,  aut 
sine  omni  dispensations  a Pontifice  aut  alia,  qufivis 
auctoritate,  aut  person!.  mihi  in  lranc  rem  jam  con- 
cessa ; aut  sine  dispensations  ab  ulla  persona  aut  auc- 
tqritate,  qu®cunque  ea  sit ; aut  sine  persuasione,  quod 
sim  liberatus,  aut  possim  liberari  aut  absolvi,  in  con- 
spectu  Dei  vel  hominum,  ab  hac  declaratione,  aut  ulla 
ejus  parte,  quamvis  pontifex,  aut  alia  qu®vis  per- 
son®, aut  potestas  cum  ek  dispensaret,  aut  irri- 
tam  reddenet,  aut  irritam  ac  nullam  ab  initio  fuisse 
declararet. 


JUEAMEXTA  ET  DECLARATIO  SUSCIPIEXDA  A Q UOLIBET 

CANDIDATO  PRIUSQUAM  AD1IIITATUR  AD  GRADUM  TABULA  EXPENSARUM  PRO  UNOQUOQUE  GRADU  Expense  of 

CAPESSEXDUM.  ACADEMICO.  degrees. 


Oath 

required 

Graduate 


Ego,  A.  B.  sincere  promitto  et  juro  me  fide- 
lem  futurum,  ot  veram  allegientiam  regi®  majestati 
prffistiturum. 

Ita  me  Deus  adjuvet,  &c. 


Oath.  Ego,  A.  B.  Juro  me  ex  corde  meo  abhorrere,  detest- 

ari,  et  abjurare,  tanquam  impiam  et  b®reticam,  dam- 
nandam  illam  doctrinam  et  assertionem,  quod  prin- 
cipes  per  Pontificem,  aut  authoritatem  quamlibet 
sedis  Roman®,  excommunicati  aut  deprivati,  possinfc 
per  subditos  suos  vel  quosvis  alios  depom,  aut 
trucidari. 


A.B. 

A. M. 
M.B. 
M.D. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 

B. D. 
D.D. 


£ «.  d. 

5 7 6 

7 18  6 
10  5 0 
18  19  0 
10  5 0 
18  19  0 
12  10  0 
23  10  0 


IV. 

Letters  Patent  concerning  the  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

(21  Vic.  July  24,  1857.) 

Doou- 

[Reprinted  from  Fol.  II.  of  the  Ghartae  et  Statuta  Collegii  Sacrosanctae  et  Individuae  Trinitath  Reninae  — 

Elizabethae  Juxta  Dublin,  pp.  134-147  ( Dublin , G.  Weldrich,  1898).]  section  a. 


Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  soforth: — To  all  unto  whom  these 
_ presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

‘K'itais  Whereas  we  are  informed  that  the  senate  or  con- 
gregation of  the  University  of  Dublin,  consisting  of 
the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors  in  the 
several  faculties,  and  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  said 
University,  has  heretofore,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  been  governed  by  certain  rules  or 
statutes,  entitled,  “ Regul®  seu  Consuetudines  Uni- 
versitatis  Dubliniensis  pro  solenniore  graduum  col- 
latione.”  And  whereas  our  right  trusty  and  right 
entirely  beloved  councillor,  John  George,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh;  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the 
said  University ; our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Uwsha-  councillor,  Francis  Blackburne,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Vice- 
become'*  Chancellor  of  the  said  University;  and  our  trusty 
unsuitable,  and  well-beloved  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  near 
Dublin,  have  humbly  represented  unto  us  that  the 
said  rules  or  statutes  have,  by  lapse  of  time,  become 
_ in  many  respects  obsolete,  and  unsuited  to  the  present 

topower*  state  of  the  said  University  and  College,  and  doubts 
of  making  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  Provost  and 
meats*  senior  Fellows  of  the  said  College  have  power  to  alter 


and  amend  the  same ; and  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Provost,  and  senior  Fellows  have  there- 
fore humbly  supplicated  us  to  remove  the  said  doubts, 
and  to  grant  unto  the  said  Provost  and  senior  Fel- 
lows of  the  said  College,  and  also  unto  the  senate  or 
congregation  of  the  said  University,  such  further 
powers  as  will  enable  them  to  revise,  alter,  or  repeal 
the  said  rules  and  usages  relating  to  the  conferring 
of  degrees  by  the  said  University,  and  to  enact  other 
rules  or  regulations  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  bind- 
ing and  obligatory  on  all  members  of  the  University : 

We  are  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  their  request ; 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  of  our  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin  and  councillor  George  William 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  our  Lieutenant-General 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  do,  by  these  pre- 
sents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,"  enact  and  Former 
confirm  to  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  of  the  SsagesTand 
College  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  aforesaid,  privileges 
and  unto  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors  conarmed* 
and  Masters  of  the  said  University,  all  such  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges  as  by  the  charters  and  statutes 
of  our  royal  predecessors  to  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  of  the  College  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
2 s 2 
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Trinity  aforesaid,  or  to  the  University  of  Dublin 
aforesaid,  have  heretofore  been  given,  granted,  or  by 
usage  and  prescription  possessed,  without  any  altera- 
tion or  diminution  whatsoever,  save  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the  Provost 
and  senior  Fellows  of  out  said  College  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity  shall  have  power,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  to  alter,  amend,  and  repeal  all  laws,  rules, 
or  bye-laws  heretofore  existing,  for  the  more  solemn 
conferring  of  degrees  by  the  senate  of  the  University 
aforesaid,  and  to  make,  enact,  and  enforce,  from 
time  to  time,  such  additional  laws,  rules,  and  bye- 
laws, and  to  alter  or  vary  the  same  for  the  like  pur- 
pose, as  to  them  shall  seem  fit.  Provided  always, 
that  no  such  new  laws,  rules,  or  bye-laws,  or  emenda- 
tions or  alterations  of  such  existing  laws,  rules,  or 
bye-laws,  shall  be  of  force  or  binding  upon  the  said 
University  until  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate  of  the  same  in  congregation  lawfully 
assembled. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  law, 
rule,  or  bye-law,  or  grace  whatsoever,  for  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees,  or  any  other  purpose,  shall  be 
proposed  to  the  senate,  which  has  not  been  first  pro- 
posed to  and  adopted  by  the  said  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows  of  our  said  College.  Provided,  however,  that 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  Pro- Vice-Chancellor 
(to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  of  the 
University  to  prohibit  any  such  intended  law,  rule, 
bye-law,  or  grace,  from  being  proposed  to  the  senate. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  case 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  shall  be  unable, 
front  any  cause,  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  senate, 
he  shall  have  power,  by  any  writing  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  to  appoint  a person  to  act  as  Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being ; and  such  person  so 
appointed  shall,  for  such  time,  possess  all  the 
authority  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
senate  of  the  said  University  shall,  as  heretofore,  be 
constituted  and  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
for  tho  time  being,  and  such  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
the  University  as  shall  have  and  keep  their  names 
on  the  books  of  the  College  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  of  the  said 
College  shall  enact. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
caput  of  the  said  senate  shall  consist,  as  heretofore, 
of  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  as  aforesaid,  the 
Provost  of  the  said  College,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice-Provost,  and  the  senior  Master  non-regent 
elected  by  the  senate. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said 
senate  shall  be  convened  only  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  said  University,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice- 
Chaneellor,  or  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  as  aforesaid,  each 
of  whom,  when  presiding  therein,  shall  have  power 
also,  at  his  pleasure,  to  adjourn  or  dissolve  all  meet- 
ings of  the  senate.  Provided  only  that  on  a requi- 
sition presented  to  him  by  the  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows,  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  Pro- Vice-Chancellor  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  bound  to  convene  the  senate,  to  meet  at  such  time, 
and  for  such  purpose,  as  shall  be  stated  in  such  re- 
quisition, and  s;lid  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  pre- 
side  therein.  And  in  case,  at  any  meeting  whatsoever 
of  the  senate,  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  lawful 
vott  s upon  any  question  proposed  therein,  such  Chan- 
cellor 'Vice-Chancellor,  or  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  so 
presiding  therein  shall  have  a casting  vote,  and  the 
side  to  which  such  casting  vote  shall  be  given  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  the  majority  of  votes. 

And  whereas  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  have  heretofore,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  statutes  of  our  loyal  predecessors,  possessed 
the  exclusive  right  and  power  of  electing  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  said  University,  but  said  Provost  and 
senior  Fellows  are  willing  that  said  power  should 
^future  he  under  the  control  of  the  senate  of  the 
said  University,  as  hereinafter  provided:  We  there- 
fore, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Provost  and 
Senl<?  f,eUoYs'  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
enact,  that  in  the  event  of  a vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  said  University  by  death,  resignation, 


or  deprivation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Provost 
and  senior  Fellows,  and  they  are  hereby  directed, 
within  one  calendar  month  after  such  vacancy,  t , 
propose  to  the  senate  of  the  said  University  the  names 
of  three  persons  from  amongst  whom  the  said  senate 
are  to  elect  a successor  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  ; and 
the  said  Senate  shall,  within  one  calendar  month 
from  the  day  of  such  proposal,  and  at  such  time  and 
place  within  said  period,  and  in  the  said  College, 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows,  proceed  to  elect  a Chancellor  from  amongst 
the  persons  so  proposed  to  them  as  aforesaid,  and 
such  of  said  persons  as,  upon  a scrutiny,  shall  have 
the  majority  of  lawful  votes  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  then  present  shall  be  declared  to  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  said  University.  Provided,  however, 
that  in  computing  any  of  said  periods  the  interval 
between  the  1st  of  July  and  1st  of  October  shall  not 
be  reckoned  or  taken  into  account,  nor  shall  any  name 
be  proposed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  such  election  take 
place  or  be  held  during  said  interval.  And  in  the 
event  of  the  senate  of  the  said  University  declining 
or  omitting  to  elect  a Chancellor  within  such  period 
as  aforesaid,  then  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
election  and  nomination  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  shall,  for  that  time  only,  devolve  upon 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  And  our  further  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the  office 
of  Chancellor  the  Vice-Chancellor  shall  continue  to 
hold  his  office,  and  shall  have  power  to  convene  the 
senate  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a Chancellor,  and 
shall,  by  himself,  or  the  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  as  afore- 
said, preside  at  the  election,  and  shall  have  authority 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, until  the  election  of  the  Chancellor.  And 
immediately  after  such  election  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  shall  become  ipso  facto  void  until  a fit 
and  proper  person  he  appointed  thereto  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  further  is,  that  the 
senate  of  the  said  University  shall  be,  and  continue 
to  be,  a body  corporate,  and  have  a common  seal,  and 
shall  have  power  under  the  said  seal  to  do  all  such 
acts  as  may"  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  (in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  with 
the  charter  and  statutes  of  the  College  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  and  with  the  statutes,  laws',  and 
bye-laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  these 
our  Royal  Letters),  under  the  name,  style,'  and  title 
of  the  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

It  shall  be  further  lawful  for  the  said  Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Masters  to  apply  the  funds  which  may 
or  shall  belong  to  the  said  University  senate,  for  the 
promotion  of  useful  learning  in  the  said  University, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows  of  our  said  College  shall  approve  of  or  pre- 
scribe. 

And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  said  University,  in  their 
corporate  capacity  as  aforesaid,  to  have,  hold,  ac- 
quire, and  receive  such  lands,  manors,  tenements,  or 
other  property,  real  or  personal,  as  may,  from  the 
date  of  these  presents,  be  given  or  bequeathed  unto 
them,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  in  the  said  University.  Provided 
also,  that  such  gift  or  bequest  does  not  impose  any 
condition  or  obligation  inconsistent  with  the  statutes 
of  the  University  in  force  at  the  time  of  snch  gift 
or  bequest,  or  inconsistent  with  the  charters  and 
statutes  of  the  College  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  near  Dublin. 

And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
grant  and  declare  that  these  our  Letters  Patent, 
or  the  enrolment  or  exemplification  hereof,  shall  be 
in  all  things  good,  firm,  valid,  and  effectual  in  the 
law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
same,  and  shall  be  taken,  construed,  and  adjudged 
m all  our  courts  or  elsewhere  in  the  most  favourable 
and  beneficial  sense,  and  for  the  best  advantage  of 
the  said  College,  any  mis-recital,  non-recital,  omis- 
sion, defect,  imperfection,  matter  or  thing  whatso- 
ever,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. Provided  always  that  these  cur  Letters 
Patent  be  enrolled  in  the  rolls  of  our  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  within  the  space  of  six  months  next 
ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made 
Patent. 
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Witness,  George  William  Frederick,  Ear],  of  Car- 
lisle, our  Lieutenant-General  and  General-Governor 
of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  our  reign. 

[Locus  Sigilli .] 

John  O’ Connell, 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper. 


Enrolled  in  Ihe  office  of  the  rolls  of  her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  the  eighth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven. 


John  Reilly. 
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{Furnished  by  the  Provost  at  the  request  of  the  Commission.) 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 


a.) 

Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  'with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors,  November  2Stli,  1902. 


[Dividing  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law,  Jurisprudence,  and  International  Law  into  two  Professorships.] 


Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  reign,  power 
is  given  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Visitors,  to  found  new  Professorships, 
and  to  fix  and  assign  the  salaries  of  the  Professor- 
ships, as  well  ancient  as  new,  and  to  prescribe  the 
duties  thereof : 

And  whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  granted  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  reign,  it  is  enacted  among  other 
things,  that  no  new  Professorship  shall  be  created  or 
founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council ; and  it  is  also  enacted 
that,  except  in  certain  cases  therein  reserved,  any 
proposed  new  Rules  or  Regulations  respecting  the 
qualifications,  duties,  and  tenure  of  office  of  any  Pro- 
fessor hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall  require  the 
approval  of  the  Council : 


And  whereas,  in  the  year  1877,  a Professorship  of 
J urisprudence  and  International  Law  was  established, 
tenable  for  five  _ years,  with  power  reserved  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  to  continue  the  said  Professorship  for  suc- 
cessive terms  of  five  years,  so  long  as  it  should  be 
considered  expedient : 

And  whereas,  in  the  year  1888,  it  was  deemed  to  be 
no  longer  expedient  to  continue  the  said  Professor- 
®“lP>  and  by  a Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the 
consent  of  the  Visitors,  the  duties  of  the  said  Pro- 
fessorship were  transferred  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Laws,  whose  duty  it  was  henceforth  to  treat  the  entire 
subject  of  Civil  Law,  Jurisprudence,  and  Inter- 
national Law,  and  whose  salary  was  thereupon 
increased  to  the  sum  of  £330  per  annum : 

,0A”,4  whereas,  by  the  aforesaid  Letters  Patent  of 
38  Viet.  (1874),  powers  were  conferred  upon  the 
rrovost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  the  Council  to  alter 
any  existing  Rules  or  Regulations  respecting  Studies, 
Lectures,  and  Examinations  ; and  in  the  exercise  of 
such  powers,  a new  Course  of  Legal  Studies,  including 
tionor  Lectures  and  Examinations  and  a Moderator- 
was  Prescribed  and  adopted  by  the  Provost  and 
oemor  Fellows  and  the  Council  in  Trinity  Term  of 
1902  ’ .and  whereas  such  new  Rules  and 
Prnf  atl0D-  en,tal1  an  increase  in  the  duties  of  the 
Professors  m the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College,  and 
providedPfor6-nt  SU°h  increased  duties  shall  be 


And  whereas,  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Laws, 
Dr.  Leech,  prior  to  his  election  in  the  Trinity  Term 
of  the  said  year,  1902,  consented  to  the  condition 
that  the  duties  of  the  Chair  may,  if  the  Board  and 
Council  so  desire  be  divided  between  two  Professors, 
with  a distribution  of  the  salary  between  the  two : 

And  whereas,  by  agreement  between  the  Honorable 
Society  of  King’s  Inns  and  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  it  is  arranged  that,  in 
consideration  of  Lectures  in  certain  prescribed  sub- 
jects in  the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College  being  open 
to  Students  of  the  said  King’s  Inns,  attendance  at 
the  same  being  accepted  by  the  Benchers  as  part 
qualification  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  fees  of  such  Students  is  paid  to  the 
Professors  of  the  School  of  Law  in  Trinity  College : 

It  is  therefore  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the 
consent  of  Visitors: 

I.  That  the  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  shall  be  the 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  General  Jurisprudence. 

II.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  a Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  International  Law,  and  that  the 
Professor  shall  be  elected  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

III.  That  he  shall  undertake  the  duties  of  Teaching 
and  Examining  in  International  Law,  which  duties 
shall  be  transferred  to  him  from  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Laws,  who  shall  be  no  longer  liable  for  the  same, 
and  that  he  shall  further  undertake  the  duty  of  Lec- 
turing and  Examining  in  Law  in  the  Courses  pre- 
scribed to  candidates  for  Honors  and  for  Moderator- 
ship  in  Legal  and  Political  Science ; and  that  his 
duties  shall  be  defined  from  time'  to  time  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  the  Council,  and 
that  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation  for  the  wilful 
neglect  of  the  same. 

IV.  That  he  shall  hold  his  Professorship  until  the 
next  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Laws,  at  which  time  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  to  rearrange  the  duties  of  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Laws,  and  of  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 

International  Law,  respectively,  and  to  define 
the  periods  of  their  tenure  and  their  titles  and 
salaries  in  such  manner  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  the  success 
of  the  Law  SchooL 
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documents.  It  is  further  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 

_ — Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors. 

8BOTION  A . 

— (1)  That  the  salary  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Laws 

v-  during  the  present  tenure  of  the  office  shall  be  £180 

a-year.* 

(2)  That  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  International  Law  shall  be  £250  a-year. 

(3)  That  if  either  Professor  shall  engage  in  any 
occupation,  in  or  out  of  College,  which  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  shall  pronounce  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  Professorial  duties, 
and  shall  not  immediately  abandon  the  same  when 
required  by  them  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  depri- 
vation. 

(4.)  That  in  case  either  Professor  shall  become  in- 
capacitated for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties,  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  to  appoint  a Deputy  to  discharge  his  duties 


during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office,  and  to 
assign  to  such  Deputy  such  a portion  of  the  salary 
and  other  emoluments  of  the  Professor  as  they  shall 
think  fit. 

By  order  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 

Benjamin  Williamson, 
Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  Council,. 

Edward  Dowden, 
Secretary. 

We  consent  to  the  foregoing  Decree. 

Dodgsox  Hamilton  Madden,  • 

Vice-Chancellor,  ( Visitors 

O’Brien,  C.J.,  J" 


(2.) 

Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  consent  of  t he- 
Visitors,  November  19, 1904. 


Whereas,  by  a Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows, dated  26th  June,  1841,  a Professorship  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Construction 
was  founded : And  whereas,  by  another  Decree  of 

the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  dated  May  14th,  1881, 
the  said  Professorship  was  discontinued,  and  separate 
provision  was  therein  made  for  a Professorship  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy : And  whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  in  lieu  thereof  a new  Professorship  should  be 
established _ under  the  title  of  “Professorship  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry,”  and  that  Emil  Alphonse  Werner,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  meritorious  services  as 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  said  Professorship  ; And  whereas,  by 
Letters  Patent,  granted  by  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  in  the  38th  year  of  her  reiga,  it  is 
enacted,  among  other  things,  that  “ no  new  Professor- 
ship shall  be  created  or  founded  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  ” ; 
and  also,  that  “ any  proposed  new  rules  or  regulations 
respecting  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  tenure  of 
office  of  any  Professor — hereafter  to  he  constituted 
(save  as  excepted) — shall  require  the  approval  both  of 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  of  the  Council  ” : 
It  is  accordingly  hereby  decreed  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  and 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Council : — 

I.  That  a Professorship  of  Applied  Chemistry  he 

hereby  created  and  founded. 

II.  That  the  said  Emil  Alphonse  Werner  be  ap- 

pointed to  the  said  Professorship,  and  that 
he  hold  it  on  the  following  conditions, 


(b)  If  he  shall  engage  in  any  occupation,  in  or  out  of 
College,  which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall 
pronounce  to  be  incompatible  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Professor,  and  shall  not 
immediately  abandon  the  same  when  required  by  them 
to  do  so,  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation. 

III.  That  the  said  Professorship  shall  be  held  for  the 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  these 
presents ; and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  five  years,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  to  continue  the 
said  Professorship  for  successive  terms  of 
five  years  each,  so  long  as  it  shall  he  deemed 
expedient ; and  that  it  shall  also  be  in 
their  power  to  discontinue  it  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  held  by  the  said  Emil  Alphonse 
Werner. 

(c)  That  the  salary  of  the  said  Emil  Alphonse  Werner 
shall  he  £350,  and  that  the  salary  of  any  future  holder 
of  the  Professorship  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  for  the  time  being. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Registrar . 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edward  Dowden,  Secretary. 


(a)  His  duties  shall  be  defined  from  timo  to  rime  W e approve  of  the  above  Decree,  and  consent  thereto 

by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  the  Council ; 

and  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation  for  the  wilful  ttosSK, 

neglect  of  the  same.  O’Brien,  j 


(3.) 

Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  consent  of  the- 
Visitors,  December  12th,  1904. 

Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her  Most  Prizes,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  advancement  of 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  38th  year  of  learning  : And  whereas  the  Foundation  Scholarship* 
her  reign,  power  is  given  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  in  Trinity  College  are  tenable  only  by  men:  And 
Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  make  whereas,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  learning 
“ New  Rules  or  Regulations  respecting  Studies,  Lee-  and  education,  that  Scholarships  should  be  established 
tures,  and  Examinations  ” : And  whereas,  it  is  in  the  for  women  in  extension  of  the  privileges  already  granted 
power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  found  to  them: 

* This  sum  Is  In  addition  to  the  fees  paid  to  him  from  the  King's  Inns. 
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It  is  accordingly  hereby  decreed  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors : 

I.  That  Scholarships  shall  be  established  for 
women. 

II.  That,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
subjects  of  Examination  for  such  Scholar- 
ships shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  Founda- 
tion Scholarships  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  that  the  Examinations  for  both  shall 
be  held  at  the  same  time  and  placa 

HI.  That  such  Scholarships  shall  not  be  awarded  to 
any  woman  unless  her  marks  shall  have 
been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  lowest 
successful  Foundation  Scholar  in  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  year. 

IV.  That  the  value  of  such  Scholarships  shall  be 
£30  a year,  with  exemption  from  ordinary 
College  Fees,  save  the  Tuition  Fees  of  one 
guinea  per  quarter  for  which  :he  Founda- 
tion Scholars  are  at  present  liable. 


V.  That  the  period  of  tenure  of  such  Scholarships,  Documents. 
and  the  period  during  which  the  Tuition  — 
Fees  shall  continue  to  be  payable,  shall  be  Section  a. 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Foundation  V. 
Scholarships. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  V.  Tyrrell,  Registrar. 


By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edward  Dowden,  Secretary. 


We  approve  of  the  above  Decree,  and  consent  thereto. 


Rosse, 

O’Brien, 


j-  Visitors. 


(4.) 

Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors  (10  May,  1905). 


Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Her  reign,  power  is  given  to  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  to 
found  new  Professorships,  and  to  fix  and  assign  the 
salaries  of  the  said  Professorships,  and  to  prescribe 
the  duties  thereof : 

And  whereas,  in  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Her  reign,  it  is  among  other 
things  enacted  that  no  new  Professorship  shall  be 
created  or  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council:  and  it  is  also 
enacted  that  [except  in  certain  cases  reserved  and 
therein  stated"]  any  proposed  new  Rules  or  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  tenure 
of  office  of  any  Professor  hereafter  to  be  constituted 
shall  require  the  approval  both  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  and  of  the  Council : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a new  Professor- 
ship should  be  established  under  the  title  of  “Pro- 
fessorship of  Education,”  and  that  Edward  Parnall 
Culverwell  should  be  appointed  to  the  said  Professor- 
ship : 

It  is  hereby  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows, with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and  with  the 
■consent  of  the  Visitors: — 

I.  That  a Professorship  of  Education  be  hereby 
created  and  founded. 

II.  That  the  said  Edward  Parnall  Culverwell  be 
appointed  to  the  said  Professorship,  and 
that  he  hold  it  on  the  following  conditions, 

(a)  His  duties  shall  he  defined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  the  Council ; 
and  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation  for  the  wilful 
neglect  of  the  same. 


(b)  If  he  shall  engage  in  any  occupation,  in  or  out 
of  College,  which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
shall  pronounce  to  be  incompatible  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Professor,  and  shall  not 
immediately  abandon  the  same  when  required  by 
them  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation. 

III.  That  the  said  Professorship  shall  be  held  for 
the  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
these  presents ; and  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  five  years,  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  con- 
tinue the  said  Professorship  for  successive 
terms  of  five  years  each,  so  long  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  expedient;  and  that  it  shall 
also  be  in  their  power  to  discontinue  it 
when  it  shall  cease  to  be  held  by  the  said 
Edward  Parnall  Culverwell. 

And  it  is  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors : — 

(c)  That  the  salary  of  the  said  Edward  Parnall 
Culverwell  shall  be  £100  per  annum,  and  that  the 
salary  of  any  future  holder  of  the  Professorship  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  for  the 
time  being. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edward  Dowden,  Secretary. 

We  approve  of  the  above  Decree,  and  consent  there- 
to. 

Rosse,  ) 

v Visitors. 

O’Brien,  j 


Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  i 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  with  the 
Visitors  (5  May,  1906). 

Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Her  reign,  power  is  given  to  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  to 
found  new  Professorships,  and  to  fix  and  assign  the 
salaries  of  the  said  Professorships,  and  to  prescribe 
the  duties  thereof : 

And  whereas,  in  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Her  reign,  it  is  among  other  things 
enacted  that  no  new  Professorship  shall  be  created 
xt  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  witb- 


».) 

,he  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of 
approval  of  the  Council  and  the  consent  of  the 

out  the  consent  of  the  Council : and  it  is  also  en- 
acted that  [except  in  certain  cases  reserved  and  there- 
in stated]  any  proposed  new  Rules  or  Regulations 
respecting  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  tenure  of 
office  of  any  Professor  hereafter  to  be  constituted 
shall  require  fhe  approval  both  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  and  of  the  Council: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a new  Professor- 
ship should  be  established  under  the  title  of  “ Pro- 
fessorship of  Agriculture,”  and  that  William  Arthur 
Barnes,  b.a.,  should  be  appointed  to  the  said  Pro- 
fessorship : 
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Documents.  It  is  hereby  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
' . Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and  with 

_I2.N‘  the  consent  of  the  Visitors: — 

v-  I.  That  a Professorship  of  Agriculture  be  hereby 

created  and  founded. 

II.  That  the  said  William  Arthur  Barnes  be  ap- 

pointed to  the  said  Professorship,  and  that 
he  holds  it  on  the  following  conditions, 

(o)  His  duties  shall  be  defined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  the  Council ; 
and  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation  for  the  wilful 
neglect  of  the  same. 

(b)  If  he  shall  engage  in  any  occupation,  in  or  out 
of  College,  which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall 
pronounce  to  be  incompatible  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Professor,  and  shall  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  same  when  required  by  them  to 
do  so,'  he  shall  be  liable  to  deprivation. 

III.  That  the  said  Professorship  shall  be  held  for 

the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
these  presents  ; and  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  three  years,  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
• lows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to 

continue  the  said  Professorship  for  succes- 
sive terms  of  three  or  five  years  each,  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient;  and 


that  it  shall  also  be  in  their  power  to  dis. 
continue  it  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  held 
by  the  said  William  Arthur  Barnes. 

And  it  is  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  pei. 
lows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors: — 

■ (c)  That  the  salary  of  the  said  William  Arthur 
Barnes  shall  be  £100  per  annum,  or  the  fees  payable 
by  students  for  his  particular  Course  of  Agriculture 
any  balance  required  to  make  up  £100  being  defrayed 
from  the  funds  of  the  College  ; and  that  the  salary 
of  any  future  holder  of  the  Professorship  shall  he 
fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  for  the  time 
being. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edward  Dow  den-,  Secretary. 


We  approve  of  the  above  Decree,  and  consent  there- 
to. 


Rosse, 

O’Brien. 


Visitors. 


Decree  of  the  Provost  aud  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  approval  of  the  Visitors, 
[December  8,  1906.] 


Whereas,  on  October  27th,  1718,  a sum  of  Five 
Hundred  Pounds  was  granted  to  Trinity  College  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Doctor  William  King,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  towards  founding  a Divinity  Lec- 
tureship in  the  College,  which  donation  was  sub- 
sequently increased  in  the  year  1729  by  a further  sum 
of  like  amount: 

And  whereas,  by  a Decree  of  the  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows,  of  March  30th,  1833,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
salary  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  should  be  raised 
to  £700  per  annum,  to  Ik  charged  upon  the  Decre- 
ments, such  increase  being  contingent  upon  the  Lec- 
tureship being  filled  by  a junior  Fellow. 

And  whereas,  by  a Decree  cf  the  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  of  June 
21st,  1883,  the  restriction  to  a junior  Fellow  was  re- 
moved, and  the  office  was  made  tenable  by  any  member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  Holy  Orders  and  of  the 
Decree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  in  said  Decree  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  salary  should  remain  as  fixed  by  the  Decree 
of  March  30th,  1833 : 


And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  title  of  the 
holder  of  the  said  office  shall  be  changed,  and  that  he 
shall  no  longer  be  called  “ Lecturer ’’ : 

It  is  accordingly  decreed  by  the  Provost  and  senior 
Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  that  for 
the  future  his  title  shall  be 

“ Archbishop  King’s  Professor  of  Divinity.” 


By  order  of  the  Board,  -. 


R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Registrar. 


We  approve  of  the  above  Decree,  and  consent  thereto. 

Rosse,  v 

L Visitors. 
O’Brien,  J 
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Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Deed  of  Agreement  with 
reference  to  the  Professorship  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


DOCCKEXTB. 
SECTION  A. 
VL 


Decree  of  the  Provost  axd  Senior  Fellows. 

[July  5,  1838.] 

Resolved — 

“That  a Professor  of  the  Irish  Language  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  following  conditions: — 

“ The  Trustees  of  the  fund  raised  for  founding  said 
Professorship  to  vest  in  Government  securities  in  the 
name  of  the  Provost.  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity 
College  all  the  sums  that  they  have  collected  or  may 
hereafter  for  the  purpose  specified — 

“That  the  Trustees  shall  nominate  to  the  Board 
the  person  whom  they  think  fit  to  be  the  Professor, 
and  that  the  Board  shall  have  the  full  power  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  such  nomination.  In  the  case 
of  a rejection  that  the  Trustees  shall  nominate  again 
and  successively  until  an  appointment  be  made — 

That  tile  Board  shall  have  full  control  and  power 
over  the  Professor  so  nominated  and  elected  as  they 
have  over  other  Professors — 

“That  the  Trustees  pledge  themselves  to  vest  a 
sum  that  will  yield  seventy  pounds  sterling  per  annum 
interest  for  the  Professor,  to  which  the  College  shall 
add  thirty  pounds  a year,  with  rooms  and  twenty 
pounds  annually  for  premiums.” 


The  parties  to 
the  Agreement, 


Amount 
eollected  and 
invested. 


Deed  of  Agreement  establishing  a Professorship  of 
the  Irish  Language  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
This  Indenture  made  the  Fourth  day  of  March  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three  between  the  Provost  Fellows  and 
Scholars  cf  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity  cf  Queen  Elizabeth  near  Dublin  of  the  first- 
part  and  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Earl  of  Roden 
The  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel 
Emly  Waterford  and  Lismore  The  Right  Honorable 
Frederick  Shaw  and  George  Alexander  Hamilton 
Esquire  Representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  and  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Esquire  Barrister-at-Law  of  the 
second  part  Whereas  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
to  establish  a Professorship  of  the  Native  Irish  or 
Erse  Language  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  a 
sum  of  money  has  been  collected  and  raised  and  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  cf  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
five  pounds  of  Stock  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  Endowment  of  such  Professorship  and  the  several 
parties  of  the  second  part  to  these  presents  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Provost  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  the  said 
College  to  establish  such  Professorship  and  have  pro- 
posed that  the  fund  so  raised  and  any  further  fund 
to  be  raised  shall  be  vested  in  Government  or  other 
good  securities  in  the  names  of  the  said  Provost  Fel- 
lows and  Scholars  of  the  said  College  for  that  purpose 
to  which  proposal  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and 
Scholars  have  assented  and  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  said  fund  have  agreed  to  add  a sum  of 
Fifty  pounds  a year  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
said  College.  And  Whereas  the  said  sum  of  Eight- 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  Bank  of  Ireland 
Stock  has  been  transferred  to  the  names  of  the  said 
Provost  Fellows  and  Scholars  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  and  it  is  here- 
by covenanted  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and 
between  all  the  parties  to  these  presents  that  a Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Native  Irish  or  Erse  Language  shall 
be  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin  to  com- 
mence and  take  place  from  the  first  day  of  January 
last  and  that  the  said  Right  Honorable  Robert  Earl 
of  Roden  the  said  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cashel  and  the  said  Right  Honorable  Frederick 
Shaw  GeoTge  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry  Joseph 


Monck  Mason  Esquire  parties  hereto  shall  be  the  first 
Trustees  of  such  Professorship  and  that  the  Provost 
of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  for  the  said  University  for 
the  time  being  together  with  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  the  said 
Professorship  shall  continue  be  elected  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned  as  a new  trustee  or  new  trustees 
m the  room  or  stead  of  the  said  Earl  of  Roden  Robert 
Dora  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  Henry  Joseph  Monck 
Mason  or  any  of  their  successors  dying  resigning  or 
refusing  or  declining  to  act  shall  fie  the  continuing 
trustees  of  the  said  Professorship  And  it  is  hereby 
further  covenanted  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and 
between  the  several  parties  to  these  presents  that-  the 
said  Trustees  for  the  time  being  or  the  major  part  of 
them  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  here- 
after during  the  continuance  of  such  Professorship 
m the  said  University  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  nominate  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  a fit  and  proper  person  to  fill  the  place 
and  office  of  Professor  of  the  Irish  Language  in  the 
said  University  and  that  the  said  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  and  their  successors  or  the  major  part  of 
them  shall  have  the  like  power  and  authority  to  en- 
quire into  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  such  person 
so  nominated  to  fill  the  said  office  and  upon  such 
enquiry  and  examination  to  accept  or  reject  such 
nomination  as  in  their  judgment  or  in  the  judgment 
of  the  major  part  of  them  shall  be  considered  ex- 
pedient and  for  the  benefit  of  such  Professorship  and 
so  from  time  to  time  until  a fit  and  properly  qualified 
person  shall  be  found  to  fill  the  said  Professorship 
and  that  the  said  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
during  the  continuance  of  such  Professorship  have  all 
such  and  the  like  direction  control  power  and  author- 
ity over  such  Professor  as  they  now  have  or  hereafter 
may  have  over  all  or  any  of  the  other  Professors  in 
the  said  University  And  it  is  further  covenanted 
concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  all  the 
parties  to  these  presents  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
said  Robert  Earl  of  Roden  the  said  Robert  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cashel  and  the  said  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason  or 
of  either  or  any  of  them  or  upon  their  or  either  or 
any  of  their  resigning  their  office  of  Trustee  or  Trus- 
tees or  declining  or  refusing  to  act  in  the  Trusts  liereby 
in  them  reposed  that  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
vacancy  so  occasioned  shall  within  twelve  months  from 
the  day  of  such  death  resignation  or  declining  or 
refusing  to  act  be  filled  up  by  election  of  a new 
Trustee  or  new  Trustees  by  the  surviving  and  con- 
tinuing Trustees  of  the  said  Professorship  at  which 
election  three  at  the  least  of  the  surviving  Trustees 
must  be  present  and  that  for  every  election  either  of  a 
Professor  or  of  a new  Trustee  or  new  Trustees  the  said 
Trustees  shall  be  called  together  by  advertisement  a 
fortnight  at  least  before  the  day  of  meeting  and  that 
the  Trustee  highest  in  rank  when  the  election  com- 
mences shall  be  the  chairman  thereof  and  shall  when 
there  shall  be  an  Equality  of  Votes  have  a casting 
vote  in  addition  to  his  Vote  as  such  Trustee  so  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  a vacancy  or  vacancies  shall 
occur  it  being  the  true  intent  and"  meaning  of  all  the 
parties  to  these  presents  that  in  addition  to  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being  and  the 
representatives  of  the  University  for  the  time  being 
there  shall  be  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of 
said  Professorship  in  said  University  three  Trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  to  the  said  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  the  said  College  a fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  said  Professorship  when  and  as  often 
as  a vacancy  therein  shall  occur  subject  nevertheless 
to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  to  be  nominated  by  the  said  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  as  aforesaid  And  it  is  hereby  further 
declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  parties 
to  these  presents  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing thereof  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said 
Place  or  Office  of  Professor  of  the  Irish  or  Erse 
2 t 


Their 

Successors. 


Nomination 
o[  Professor. 


to  have  power 


And  to  have 
the  Professor. 


Election  of 
Trustees  to 
All  vacaney. 


Chairman  to 
have  casting 


There  shall  be 
always  three 
Trustee*. 
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Language  in  the  said  University  shall  become  and  be 
suffered  to  remain  vacant  for  the  space  of  sis  months 
at  any  one  time  in  consequence  of  the  said  Trustees 
for  the  time  being  or  the  major  part  of  them  neglect- 
ing or  declining  to  nominate  to  the  said  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  a fit  and  proper  person  to  fill  such 
vacancy  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
; said  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  said  College  if 
they  shall  so  think  fit  to  fill  the  same  but  in  the 
event  of  the  said  Professorship  not  being  filled  in 
manner  aforesaid  within  the  period  of  one  year  from 
such  vacancy  occurring  that  then  and  in  such  case  It 
is  hereby  declared  ana  agreed  by  and  between  all  the 
parties  to  these  presents  that  the  said  Professorship 
shall  from  thence  forward  cease  and  be  utterly  at  an 
end  and  that  they  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and 
Scholars  and  their  successors  shall  and  will  immedi- 
ately thereupon  transfer  and  make  over  all  such 
stocks  and  funds  and  any  dividends  or  increase  that 
may  be  made  or  payable  thereon  as  may  be  standing 
in  their  names  in  the  Books  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  a fund  for  the 
endowment  of  such  Professorship  to  the  Trustees  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  through  the  medium  of 
their  native  language  to  forward  the  objects  of  that 
Society  And  it  is  hereby  further  covenanted  con- 
cluded and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  all  the  parties 
to  these  presents  that  so  long  as  the  said  Funds  so 
transferred  to  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and  Scholars 
shall  be  suffered  to  stand  and  remain  in  their  names 
in  the  Books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  annual  interest  or  dividends  arising  there- 
from that  they  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and  Scholars 
and  their  successors  shall  and  will  in  addition  to  the 
said  annual  interest  or  dividends  yearlv  and  every 
year  pay  out  of  the  Funds  of  the  said  College  the  sum 
of  Fifty  pounds  to  be  applied  in  manner  following 
3 that  is  to  say  Thirty  pounds  part  thereof  to  go  to  and 


be  in  augmentation  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  said 
Professor  who  is  to  receive  and  be  paid'  annually  the 
sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  and  the  remaining'  sum 
of  Twenty  pounds  to  go  and  be  distributed  annuallv 
by  the  said  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  premiums  to  such  person  and  persons  and  in 
such  shares  and  proportions  as  the  said  Professor 
shall  from  time  to  time  nominate  to  the  said  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  as  best  entitled  thereto  and  lastlv 
that  they  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and  Scholars  of 
the  said  College  and  their  successors  shall  and  will 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  Professorship  in  the  said  Univer- 
sity set  out-  unto  the  said  Professor  proper  and  con-  ,Prof£«or  to 
venient  chambers  in  the  said  College  for  his  residence  fn'tbeCoU- 
whicli  chambers  shall  and  may  be  held  and  enjoyed  c‘; 

by  such  Professor  during  such  time  as  he  shall  hold 
his  Professorship  but  subject  nevertheless  to  all  such 
and  the  like  rules  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
several  other  University  professors  are  and  shall  be 
subject  and  liable  to  Provided  always  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Provost  Fellows  and 
Scholars  to  sell  out  the  said  Bank  Stock  or  any  part 
thereof  and  to  invest  the  produce  thereof  in  Govern- 
ment securities  upon  the  same  trust  Provided  always 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  con- 
strued to  bind  in  any  planner  the  said  parties  hereto 
or  any  of  them  in  their  individual  capacities  to  con- 
tribute or  pay  anything  towards  the  support  of  the 
said  Professorship  In  witness  whereof  the  said  Pro- 
vost Fellows  and  Scholars  have  caused  the  common 
seal  of  the  said  College  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and  the 
said  Robert  Earl  of  Roden  and  Robert  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cashel  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  Titles  of 
Honour  and  affixed  their  seals  and  the  said  Frederick 
Shaw  George  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry  Joseph 
Monck  Mason  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names 
and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 
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VII.  DOCUMENTS. 

Section  B. 

Supplementary  Returns  relating  to  the  property,  funds,  and  revenues  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(For  Returns  previously  furnished,  see  Appendix  to  First  Report  (fid.  3176)  1906,  page  5,  ct  seq. 

(1.)— letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  op  Dublin. 


Oppices:  16,  Ely  Place,  Dublin, 

12th  September,  1906. 


Sib, 

I am  directed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, to  inform  you  that  they  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  returns  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  forward 
to  them  in  response  to  the  requests  contained  in  their 
letters  of  the  22nd  June  and  6th  July ; and  I am  to 
convey  to  you  their  thanks  for  the  information  that 
you  have  supplied. 

In  connection  with  the  financial  returns,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  information  with  reference  to  the 
property  and  funds  of  the  College,  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Commissioners : — 

(1.)  “ Old  Grown  Estates.” — The  counties  in  which 
these  estates  are  situate,  their  acreage,  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived; 
the  present  College  rent  in  respect  of  each 
estate,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  revenues 
therefrom  are  applicable. 

(2.)  “ Old  Private  Estate.” — Similar  information 
to  that  specified  under  (1)  above. 

(3.)  “ Baldwin  Estate.” — Similar  information  to 
that  specified  under  (1)  above. 

(4.)  “ City  Estate.” — Similar  information  to  that 
specified  under  (1)  above. 

(5.)  “ Investments .” — Particulars  with  regard  to 
the  College  investments,  the  sources  from 
which  they  have  been  derived,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applicable. 

(6.)  “Funds  held  under  Special  Trusts.” — Par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  funds  held  by  the 
College  upon  special  trusts,  including  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sources  from  which  such 
funds  have  been  derived,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  g. re  applicable. 


With  regard  to  the  returns  relating  to  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  Professors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  University  and  College,  the 
Commission  desire  to  know  whether  any  portion  of 
these  emoluments  must  be  applied  to  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  College.  If  so,  they  would  be  glad  to 
receive  particulars. 

It  would  also  be  of  assistance  to  the  Commissioners 
if  they  could  be  supplied  with  information  regarding 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  attached  to  external 
schools  and  tenable  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Commission  have  been  supplied  with  copies  of 
the  Report  of  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Estates 
Commission  (1905)  and  the  Appendix  thereto,  and 
they  are  aware  that  these  documents  contain  a large 
amount  of  detailed  information  regarding  the  College 
estates.  At  the  same  time,  they  eonsider  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  special  purposes  of  their  in- 
quiry, if  they  could  be  furnished  with  a supplemen- 
tary table  setting  forth  concisely  the  particulars  re- 
ferred to  in  the  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to  (4)  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

James  Debmot  Daly, 
Secretary. 

Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  m.ch., 

Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Ballylough  House, 

Bushmills, 

Co.  Antrim 


^ ^ecre}ar'J- — The  Returns  furnished  by  the  Provost  in  reply  to  the  above  letter  are  contained  in 

the  following  pages.  When  transmitting  these  Returns,  the  Provost  intimated,  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion, that  the  Provost,  Fellows,  Professors,  and  other  officers  are  under  no  compulsion  to  apply  any 
portion  of  their  salaries  and  emoluments  to  purposes  connected  with  the  College,  though  many  of 
them  do  so.] 
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Supplementary  Returns  relating-  to  the  Property,  Funds  and  Revenues  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(Submitted  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission.) 

RETURN  (1) COLLEGE  INVESTMENTS. 

Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  No.  5 in  Secretary’s  Letter. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin — Capital  Balance  Sheet,  Year  ending  31s<  October,  1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


CROWN  ADVOWSOXS  COMPENSATION  FUND— 
Received  for  loss  of  Advowsons  under  Irish 
Church  Aei. 

General  purposes,  .. 


MORTGAGE  LOAN,  E.  R.  KI X U-HARMAN, 


CAPITAL,  GENERAL— 
Accumulated  savings. 
General  purposes,  . . 


CITY  ESTATE—  „ „ 

P.eeeived  for  portions  of  the  City  Estate  com- 
pulsorily sold  for  improvements  in  the  streets.  Ac. 
General  purposes,  . . 


OLD  CROWN  ESTATE - 
Received  lor  land  sold  i 
General  purposes,  . 


OLD  PRIVATE  ESTATE— 

Received  for  land  sold  under  Acts  ol 
General  purposes. 


BALDWIN  ESTATE— 

Received  for  land  sold  us 
General  purposes,  .. 


2,890  1 
2,843 


BANK  OK  IRELAND  STOCK. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  ; 
Four  per  Cent,  Preference  Stock. 
CALEDONL4N  RAILWAY  FOUR  PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
(IRELAND). 

, Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock. 

Four  per  Cent.  Preference  Rent- 
charge  Stock,  ..  ... 

! Four  and  a quarter  per  Cent.  : 

Debenture  Stock. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  (IRE- 
LAND). 

Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock, 
FISHGUARD  AND  ROSSLARE  RAIL- 
WAYS AND  HARBOURS. 

Three  and  a half  per  Cent.  Prefer-  1 
— ’e  Stock, 


57,000  0 0 
3,500  0 0 
83,450  15  0 


0,000  0 0 I 11,545  2 « 
9,535  15  5 


7,924  0 0 S 
4,972  0 0 | 


5,693  11  0 
2,525  3 0 


BELFAST  CORPORATION.  ‘ ' " i 

Three  and  a half  per  Cent.  Stock,  | 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  ! 


DUBLIN  AND  KINGSTOWN  RAILWAY.  I 
Capital  General  Stock,  . . . . 

GUARANTEED  LAND  STOCK,  ..  1 

, UNINVESTED  IN  HANDS  OF  REGIS-  1 
TRAR  OF  CHAMBERS. 

: UNINVESTED  CAPITAL  RECEIVED  FOR  I 
SALE  OF  ESTATES,* 


2,645  0 0 
800  0 0 


£284,957  15  0 


lince  invested  as  follows  : — 

Purchase  of  £5.000  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock, 
Part  of  Bailey  Mortgage  Loan  at  Four  per  Cent., 


ANTHONY  TRAILL,  Pravoit. 
September  30th,  1906. 


RETURN  (2).  — TRUST  FUNDS. 

Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  No.  6 in  Secretary’s  Letter. 


Table  1. — Trinity  College,  Dublin — Benefactions  Capital  Balance  Sheet,  Year  ending  31s<  October,  1905. 


LIABILITIES 


ALEXANDER  FUND  (SIR  JEROME), 

BEGLEY  BEQUEST 

BERESFORD  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND, 


S MEMORIAL. 

BLAKE  NATIONAL  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND, 
BROOKE  PRIZES  FUND, 

CARSON  BIBLICAL  PRIZE, 

CARSON  MEMORLAL  EXHIBITION 

CLAXBRASSIL.  AVARY,  GRIFFITH,  PARSONS, 
YELVERTOX.  AND  BRIGGS'  EXHIBITIONS, 
CLUFF  MOMORLAL  PRIZE, 

CROWE  EXHIBITIONS. 

DOXXELLAN  LECTURE  FUND, 

DOWNES  DIVINITY  PREMIUMS, 

DUNGANNON  FUND. 

EKEXHEAD  SCHOLARSHIP, 

FERBAR  MEMORIAL. 

FITZGERALD  MEMORLAL. 

FITZPATRICK  MEDICAL  EXHIBITION  FUND, 

FLOOD  BEQUEST.  

FORSTER  DIVINITY  PREMIUMS, 

INGRAM  (DUNBAR)  MEMORLAL, 


IRISH  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND 
JELLETT  PRIZE, 

KIDD  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND, 


KYLE  IRISH  PRIZE. 

LAW'S  ( BISHOP i MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES, 
LLOYD  EXHIBITIONS, 


LITTI.EDALE  PRIZE. 

MADDEN  PRIZE  FUND. 

M'CULLAGH  PRIZE  FUND, 

MULLINS  CLASSICAL  EXHIBITION, 

PORTER  (ANDREW  MARSHALL)  MEMORLAL, 


PURSER  (JOHN  MALLET i MEDAL  FUND, 
REID  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND,  . . 

REID  SIZARSHIP  FUND, 

ROBERTS  (MICHAEL*  PRIZE  FUND. 


ROBERTS  (WILLIAM)  PRIZE  FUND, 
RYAN  PRIZE, 

SALMON  FUND. 

SPAN  EXHIBITION  FUND, 

STEWART  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND, 
TOWNSEND  MEMORLAL, 

TYRRELL  MEMORLAL. 
VICE-CHANCELLOR'S  PRIZES  FUND, 
WALL  BIBLICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND, 
WALLACE  EXHIBITION  FUND, 
WALLACE  LECTURE  FUND. 

WALLACE  DIVINITY'  AID  FUND, 
WARREN  PRIZE. 

WILKINS  MEMORLAL  PRIZE  FUND, 
WHATLLY  (BISHOP)  MEMORIAL, 
WORRALL  EXHIBITION, 

WRAY  PRIZES, 


ASSETS. 

BANK  OF  IRELAND  STOCK,  . . 


3,309  6 
453  4 
3,114  3 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  I 
RAILWAY. 

Four  per  CenL  Debenture  Stock,  j 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Four  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock, 


1,108  5 8 
609  17  11 
1,596  16  6 
1,000  0 0 


DUBLIN,  WICKLOW,  AND  WEXFORD  ! 
RAILWAY. 

Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock, 


3,351  0 I 
4.094  0 i 


In  May  and  June.  1906,  the  sum  of  £565  .a.  received  iron) 
in  £500  Canadian  Pacitio  Fonr  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock. 

‘ " ,hy  £M**  India  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  £ 

sented  bv  an  Annnltv  of  «isa  «.  im  „ Sinkina;  Fund  ol  5s. 


ed  from  J .H.  Edge,  Esq.,  K.C.,  to  found  a Prize  in  Agriculture,  which  has  been  invested 
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Table  II. — Trinity  College — Statement  as  to  Income  and  Application  of  Trust  Funds. 


BLAKE  NATIONAL  HISTORY  SCHOLAR- ' 
SHIP,  INCOME  FROM  INVESTMENTS,  j 
Paid  to  Scholar  and  Examiners.  . . 


BROOKE  PRIZES. 

Mnderatorship  Pi 
Mathematics. 


CARSON  BIBLICAL  PRIZE. 


CLANBRASSIL.  AVARY,  GRIFFITH. 
PARSONS'  YELVERTON,  AND  BRIGGS 'j 
EXHIBITIONS.  . j 


Income  trom  Lay  Tithe  Rent  Charges, 
Income  front  Investments,  . . I 

Divinity  School.  j- 


DUNGANNON  FOND. 

Rent  Charge, 

Dividends  from  Investments, 


EDGE  PRIZE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


MULLINS'  CLASSICAL  EXHIBITION. 


i ANDREW  MARSHALL  PORTER  MEMO- 


First  out  at  Classical  Scholarship  Exa-i 
initiation. 

1 JOHN  MALLET  PURSER  MEDAL  FUND. 
Medical,  . . . . . . 


! NUTTING  EXHIBITIONS  (for  5 years  only)! 
Awarded  to  20  Exhibition -rs  at  £50  I 
a year  each,  tenabl-  for  two  yeirB  I 


: REID  PROFESSORSHIP,  AVERAGE  IN-  I 
COME. 

Law  School  ..  ..  .. 


REID  SIZARSHIPS,  AVERAGE  INCOME.  ; 
For  Students  of  limited  means,  na-  i 
fives  of  Co.  Kerry. 


SALMON  FUND.  AVERAGE  INCOME. 
To  help  students  of  limited  meanB  to 
pay  their  College  Fees. 


ERASMUS  SMITH  FUND. 

Paid  to  Professots. 

Paid  to  Junior  Fellows, 

| ’Paid  to  twenty  First  Class  Ex- 

hibitioners. 

tPaid  to  fifteen  Second  Class  Ex- 
h;bitioners.  — 

SPAN  EXHIBITION. 

Poor  students  without  examination. 


STEWART  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND,  AYE-  1 
RAGE  INCOME. 

About  £100  a yeai  ip.  Medical  Scholar-  , 
ships,  including  Mental  Diseases. 
About  £75  a year  in  Literary  Scholar-' 

i TOPLAdY'mEMORUL  PRIZE.  j 

For  Knowledge  of  Scripture,  . . i 


VICE-CHANCELLOR  PRIZES. 

Present  Income  | 

Prizes  in  English  Prose,  English  Veree,  I 


KIDD  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Scholar  elected  at  Examination  for 
Junior  and  School  Exhibitions  every  | 


WILKINS’  MEMORIAL  PRIZE. 

A Prize  for  Women  at  Midsummer 
Entrance  Examination. 


WORRALL  EXHIBITIONS. 
For  poor  scholars,  who  hi 
as  Sizars,  the  sons  of  Cl 


WORTH  EXHIBITIONS. 

Two  appointed  from  Conuty  Cork 
without  examination. 


BISHOP  LAW’S  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES' 


Most  of  the  foregoing  Funds  are  invested  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  sc 


it  the  income  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
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RETURN  (3).— TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  OLD  CROWN  ESTATE. 


Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  No.  1 in  Secretary’s  Letter. 


Liskennett  East, 
Tnbrid, 

Ballykeevan,  . . 
Ballynahown,  . . 


Balteagh  Mill  Sites, 
Fellows  Hall, 
College  Hall,  . . 
Dundrnm,  Ac, 


Thomas  William  Sandes, 

Richard  Huggard, 

William  C.  Hickie, 

Reps,  of  St.  John  Blacker  Douglas,  . . 
James  Vesey  V.  Fitzgerald, 

Reps.  Wilson  Gun.  . . 


Lieut -Col.  R.  J.  Rice, 

Arthur  H.  Orpen, 

G.  A.  E.  Hickson, 

Reps.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Townsend  ai 
Occupying  Tenants, 


Reps.  John  C.  Heffernan  (Mrs.  Cantillon), 
Reps.  John  Anster  (The  Misses  Anster), 
Reps.  John  Anster  (Walker), 

Reps.  John  Anster  (Hefternan's  Trusts) 

I James  F.  Bannatyne.  D.L,  . . 

Reps  T.  C.  T.  Gascoine, 

Occupying  Tenants, 


Occupying  Tenants  (sold1,  . 
j Occupying  Tenants, 


Reps.  Jolm  Bolton  Massy,  . . 
Occupying  Tenants, 
Occupying  Tenants  (sold),  . . 


Reps.  William  Kirk, 
M'ss  Jane  J.  Dobbin, 
Reps.  Charles  D.  V.  Fox, 
Jolm  H.  Famell,  . . 
Reps.  Anne  Lyne, 


Earl  of  Leitrim,  . . 
Henry  W.  Likely, 

Reps.  Thomas  Connolly. 


Reps.  Joiinstons,  . . 
Reps.  Rev.  J.  Hamilton, 
Reps.  Alex.  Hamilton, 
Reps.  C.  Johnston, 


1851  Report 

The  following  Estates  have  been  sold,  and  now  appear 
Brootally,  County  Armagh.  Major  Maxwell 


1905,  with  the  exception  of  Knockurigare  and  Ballymacaward,  which  are  from 


Abbey ballvnagall.  County  Limerick,' 8ir  George  Co: 
Wicklow  Town,  County  Wicklow.  John  P.  Hopkins 
n Perpetuity  Grant  Portion  of  this  holding  has  been 


'£cmg,  do.  ...  248  18  1 

Coltnurst,  Bart,  ...  ...  ...  90  3 8 

dns,  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 0 0 

sen  sold  under  “ Land  Purchase  Act"  and  the  rent  reduced  from 


ANTHONY  TRAILL,  Provo*. 
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RETURN  (4).— OLD  PRIVATE  ESTATE 
Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  2 in  Secretary’s  Letter. 


Documents. 
Section  B. 


Denomination. 

Tenants. 

Acreage. 

Acreage. 

Present  Rent. 

COUNTY  LONGFORD. 

Carrigglas, 

Drumnre, 

CUEEN’S  COUNTY. 

Tithes  o!  Moyanna, 

Doll  !!  .” 

Do., 

Monaquld, 

COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 
Ballycabiil, 

COUNTY  LOUTH. 

Killany, 

Rosmakea, 

COUNTY  WESTMEATH. 
Garrenkesii, 

Col.  A.  H.  Lefroy,  .. 
Do.,  .. 

Col.  R.  A.  G.  Cosby, 
William  Young, 
Incorporated  Society, 
Mrs.  Grattan  Bedew, 
Occupying  Tenants, 

•1,248  1 27 
•1.181  1 37 

£ t.  i. 

603  2 8 
442  12  3 

— 

2,429  3 14 

£1,051  14  11 

1 1 1 1 1 

”1111 

62  14  6 
9 16  0 
1 12  2 
125  4 6 
502  2 4 

— 

1,265  1 19 

£701  0 6 

Occupying  Tenants, 

Occupying  Tenants, 
Occupying  Tenants  (Sold), 

Occupying  Tenants,  . . 

*707  1 23  I.P.M. 

tl,185  2 0 

tl.145  1 33 
t897  1 33 

£843  4 4 

777  8 5 
245  0 0 
(Interest). . 

1,542  3 26 

£1,022  8 5 

_ 

•65  1 29  j £53  16  6 

RETURN  (5).— BALDWIN  ESTATE. 

Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  3 in  Secretary's  Letter. 

Denomination. 

Tenants. 

Acreage.* 

Acreage-t 

Present  Rent. 

COUNTY  KILDARE. 

A.  It.  P.  • 

£ t.  d. 

Big  Bnllinakill, 

little  Ballinukill, 

Ballrahannou, 

Ballybrack, 

Cooleigliran, 

Killinagli, 

Do., 

Thomastown, 


Mm 

Reps.’  loSdea^0Dani'el, 


20  0 0 I.P.M. 
144  0 0 I.P.M. 
173  2 0 I.P.M. 


COUNTY  MEATH. 
Great  Freffans,  . 


Heps.  Samnel  Law,  . 


KING'S  COUNTY. 
Clareen, 

Tubrid. 

Corolanty, 

KUfrancis, 

Ilathrabui, 

Gurtagreen, 

Shrinrone, 

Feira,  . . 


Heps 
i Beps 
Heps 


H.  I 


. Tliomas  F.  Fleetwood,  . 
Reps.  Richard  Going, 

William  Woods, 

Mrs.  M.  Jackson, 

Reps.  A.  G.  Richardson, 


152  0 0 I.P.M. 

] SO  0 0 I.P.M. 
! 100  0 0 I.P.M. 

19  0 0 I.P.M. 
i 16  0 0 I.P.M. 


COUNTY  DUBLIN. 
Cork-street, 


COUNTY  DOWN. 
Slievenagriddle,  . 


COUNTY  WICKLOW. 
Bailycarrigeen,  . . 


i A.  Aylmer,  Agent,  .. 


n Investments 

Drnmi5n,T)ounty  MdareTire'w.^orge'Hm^and  O there ’(C. 

* Taken  from  Appendix  *■  rt“~- 


Mnllin), 

„„  „ Estates  Commiaalon,  1905. 

1 Taken  from  1861  Commission  Report. 


ANTHONY  TRAILL.  Proeatt. 

6 (h  October,  1906. 
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RETURN  (6).— CITY  ESTATE. 
Furnished  in  answer  to  Query  4 in  Secretary’s  Letter. 


ANTHONY  TRAILL,  Proton. 
6th  October,  1906. 


(3) 

Memorandum  with  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  the  Trinity  College  Estates  were  derived. 

Old  Crown  Estates. 


The  old  Crown  Estates  consist  of — 

1.  Head-rent  County  Roscommon. 


2.  Estates  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  County  Fer- 
managh, and  County  Donegal. 

3.  Estates  in  County  Kerry,  County  Limerick, 
County  Tipperary,  and  County  Cork. 

4.  Tithes  in  County  Meath. 


Granted  direct  by  the  Crown  by  Letters  Patent  28th 
June  of  39th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  Grant  contained  a number  of  other  lands  in 
the  Counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
and  Limerick,  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  a considerable 
portion  of  which  proved  defective  and  such  of  the 
lands  as  title  could  be  proved  to  other  than  this  head- 
rent  were  re-granted  to  the  College  by  Letters  Patent 
dated  10th  November,  1666.  See  below,  No.  3. 

Granted  direct  to  the  College  by  the  Crown  by 
Letters  Patent  dated  29th  August,  of  8th  year  o’f 
the  reign  of  King  James  I. 

Granted  direct  to  the  College  by  Letters  Patent 
dated  10th  November,  1666. 

Granted  direct  to  the  College  by  the  Crown  by 
Letters  Patent  dated  13th  October  in  the  5th  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 


21  Old  Private  Estates. 


1.  Tithes  of  Moyanna  and  Stradbally,  Queen’ i 
County. 

2.  Estates  in  County  Longford. 


3.  Estates  in  County  Lcuth 


Sir  James  Fullerton  granted  these  Tithes  to  the 
College  by  deed  dated  23rd  November,  1617. 

John  Richardson  by  his  will  dated  9th  August, 
1654,  bequeathed  this  estate  to  the  College,  and  said 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  College  by  Testator’s 
Executors  by  deed  dated  18th  August,  1670. 

Mrs.  Anne  Echlin  granted  the  lands  held  by  the 
College  in  this  county  in  the  year  1698. 


(3)  The  Baldwin  Estate. 

The  Baldwin  Estate.  Was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s 

will  dated  21st  September,  1758,  and  consists  of  lands 
in  the  King’s  County  and  in  the  Counties  of  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  Meath,  and  Down. 


(4)  City  Estate. 

City  Estate.  The  College  was  built  by  Royal  Command  on  the 

site  of  Hogg’s  Monastery,  granted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  to  the  College,  and  the  College  Estate  in 
the  city  consists  of  part  of  the  lands  so  granted. 
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VIII. 

Supplementary  Returns  relating  to  Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Documents. 
Section  B. 

m 


(for  Returns  previously  furnished,  see  Appendix  to  First  Report  ( Cd . 3176)  1906,  page  20.) 


(1)  letter  from  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Provost’s  House, 

Dublin,  25 th  October,  1906. 

Dear  Sib, 

I enclose  two  returns  of  the  students  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  1st  May,  1906. 
The  first  is  according  to  the  Professional  Schools,  and  Pure  Arts.  The  second  is  according  to  their  religious 
denominations — 1,250  in  all. 

Tours  truly, 


To  J.  Dermot  Daly,  Esq.. 


Anthony  Traill. 


(2)  Returns  referred  to  In  foregoing  letter. 

Return  (1.)  Return  (2.) 


§ One  woman— Non-foundation  scholar . 


N.B. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Degree  of  B.A.  must  be  obtained  before  any  of  the  Professional 
Degrees  are  conferred.  This  is  unique,  and  explains  why  all  the  Professional  students  are  entered  above 
as  Arts  students. 

Anthony  Traill, 

25th  October,  1906.  Provost. 


IX. 

Students  of  Celtic  Philology  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


DOCUMENTS. 

Section  B. 

rZ 


Copy  of  Letter  received  from  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

From  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

Provost’s  House,  Dublin. 

15th  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I enclose  Dr.  Atkinson’s  reply  to  my  enquiry,  through  the  Senior  Lecturer,  as  to  the  Celtic  Students. 

Tours  truly, 

Anthony  Traill. 


(Copy  of  Letter  from  Dr.  Atkinson  to  the  Senior  Lecturer,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter.) 

Clareville,  Upper  Rathmines, 

Dublin,  November  15th,  1906. 

Dear  Senior  Lecturer, 

In  reply  to  your  query,  I never  had  more  than  one  or  two,  and  that  intermittently. 

But  for  the  last  three  years  no  student  has  come  for  lectures  or  instruction  in  any  brancn  oi  oe 
Philology.  , „ 

Tours  faithfully, 

R.  Atkinson. 

2 u 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Documents. 

Section  B. 

"ST 

Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission 

(1)  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


f 


Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
the  University  oe  Dublin. 


Offices  : 16,  Ely-place,  Dublin, 
11th  September,  1906. 


Sir, 

I am  directed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  accompanying  Memorandum  of  some 
points  on  which  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  further 
information.  If  the  information  desired  can  be  con- 
veniently supplied,  the  Commission  would  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  it  could  be  furnished  prior  to  16th  October. 


I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Dermot  Daly, 
Secretary. 

Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d., 

Provost  of  Trinity  College. 


Memorandum  of  Matters  on  which  further  Infor- 
mation IS  DESIRED  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

A. — Revenues. 

With  reference  to  the  tables  showing  income  and 
expenditure,  the  following  questions  arise : — 

1.  Is  the  balance  added  to  the  investments  so  that 

the  accumulated  capital  may  be  available  to 
meet  a deficit? 

2.  If  not,  how  is  a balance  on  hand  disposed  of  ? 

How  is  a deficit  met? 

3.  Are  the  Board  in  any  way  limited  in  regard  to 

the  disposal  of  accumulated  capital? 

4.  Is  the  balance  habitually  on  the  right  side? 

5.  Has  there  been,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 

any  notable  diminution  of  the  income  of  the 
College  ? 

•B. — Residence  of  Students. 

It  appears  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  a degree,  an 
undergraduate,  if  he  does  not  attend  lectures,  must 
pass  nine  terminal  examinations,  but  that  for  four  of 
these  examinations  he  may  substitute  attendances  at 
lectures  during  terms. 

1.  If  he  declares  for  the  substitution,  is  he  obliged 
to  substitute  for  all  the  four  terms,  or  may  he 
substitute  for  one,  two,  or  three,  so  escaping  the 
like  number  of  examinations? 

2-  an7>  many,  or  most  students,  frequent  the 
College  during  their  five  examination  terms? 


3.  Do  they  in  general,  during  those  five  terms  attend 

lectures  ? 

4.  If  they  do  not  frequent  the  College,  are  they  still 

living  in  Dublin  ? 

5.  How  do  they,  during  those  terms,  pursue  their 

studies? 

C. — The  Teachers. 

1.  What  amount  of  work  is  normally  expected  per 

diem  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(o)  from  Professors  (whether  Fellows  or 
not) ; 

(b)  from  Tutors;  and 

(c)  generally  from  members  of  the  educa- 

tional staff  ? 

2.  How  far  does  such  work  consist  in  formal  lectures 

of  an  expository  kind? 

3.  How  far  does  the  work  consist  in  the  informal 

instruction  of  individuals? 

4.  How  far  does  it  consist  in  direction  of 

studies  ? 

(It  will  be  desirable  to  distinguish  between  honour 
teaching  and  pass  teaching,  and  also  between  different 
branches  of  study). 

D. — The  Teaching. 

1 Does  the  teaching  provided  by  the  College  suffice 
for 

(a)  the  Honour  Student,  first,  second,  or 
third  rate  ? 

. (b)  the  Pass  Student  ? 

2.  Are  many  men  dependent  upon  unofficial  teachers 

or  “ grinders  ” ? 

3.  Do  the  best  students  require  such  outside  help? 
2?. — The  Students. 

According  to  the  Calendar  1905-6  “ Students  may 
graduate  in  Honours  at  the  B.A.  Examination  in 
eight  subjects.” 

1.  What  is  the  average  number  of  students  who 

(a)  present  themselves  for  examination  in 

each  of  these  subjects  ; 

(b)  are  adjudged  worthy  of  honours ; 

(c)  obtain  distinction? 

2.  What  is  the  average  number  of  students  who 

graduate 

(a)  in  Honours; 

(b)  in  the  Pass  Examinations? 


( 

[ 


j 

f 


(2)  Memorandum  from  the  Provost. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1906. 

Mmozavm,  op  Mmters  ok  toich  further  Itobmrtiok  is  besirei,  by  thr  CoHmssm. 


A.— REVENUE. 


1.  Is  balance  of  revenue  added  to  investment! 
iJ.  it  not,  how  is  it  disposed  of  ? 


Answers. 

The  disposal  of  the  revenue  of  the  College  which  has 
not  been  spent  is  settled  by  the  Board.  An  excess 
of  Income  over  Expenditure  in  one  year  may  be 
required  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  a former  year, 
or  to  provide  for  some  new  expense,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  ought  to  be  incurred. 
When  there  is  a considerable  balance  in  hand, 
which  is  more  than  is  likely  to  be  required  within 
the  next  three  months,  it  is  added  to  Capital  and 
invested.  Temporary  investments  are  sometimes 
made  to  provide  funds  for  special  emergencies. 
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Queries 


Answers. 


DOCUMENTS. 


How  is  a deficit  met  ? 


By  borrowing  money  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  which  Section  B. 
is  repaid  when,  the  balance  in  hand  is  sufficient.  X 


3.  Are  the  Board  in  any  way  limited  in  the  disposal 
of  accumulated  capital? 


Not  except  by  the  terms  of  the  original  Charter  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has,  however,  been  the  invariable 
custom  never  to  spend  Capital  once  invested,  unless 
it  was  a mere  temporary  investment  expressly 
made  for  a special  purpose. 


4.  Is  the  balance  habitually  on  the  right  side?  On  the  average,  yes,  so  that  a deficiency  has  always 

been  met  by  a preceding  or  succeeding  surplus  in 
the  income  for  the  year. 


5.  Has  there  been,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  any  No. 
notable  diminution  of  income? 


Anthony  Traill,  Provost. 
8 th  October,  1906. 


B.—EESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS. 

It  appears  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  a degree,  an  undergraduate,  if  he  does  not  attend  lectures, 
must  pass  nine  terminal  examinations,  but  that  for  four  of  these  examinations  he  may  substitute 
attendances  at  lectures  during  terms. 


Queries. 

1.  If  he  declares  for  the  substitution,  is  he  obliged  to 

substitute  for  all  the  four  terms,  or  may  he  sub- 
stitute for  one,  two,  or  three,  so  escaping  the  l:ke 
number  of  examinations? 

2.  Do  any,  many,  or  most  students  frequent  the  Col- 

lege during  their  five  examination  terms  ? 


3.  Do  they,  in  general,  during  those  five  terms,  at- 
tend lectures? 


4.  If  they  do  not  frequent  the  College,  are  they  still 

living  in  Dublin? 

5.  How  do  they,  during  those  terms,  pursue  their 

studies  ? 


Answers. 

No  student  makes  any  declaration  of  choice,  but  takes 
terms  as  he  pleases,  and  often  after  already  pass- 
ing at  lectures  keeps  the  examination. 


All  those  who  are  not  absent  teaching  in  a school,  or 
in  some  office  as  clerks,  do  frequent  the  College, 
and  the  latter  are  the  majority.  We  have  no 
figures  to  answer  this. 

Very  commonly.  Many  are  at  professional  lectures, 
others  at  honour  lectures  outside  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  class. 

Many  of  them,  probably  the  majority;  but  we  have 
no  returns  to  give  figures. 

Some  go  to  grinders  ; some  are  reading  for  honors  and 
scholarships,  some  are  devoted  to  games  and 
spend  their  time  thus. 


C.—THE  TEACHEBS. 

1.  What  amount  of  work  is  normally  expected  per 
diem  and  in  the  course  of  the  year — 

(а)  from  Professors  (whether  Fellows  or  not), 

(б) .  from  tutors,  and 

(c)  Generally  from  members  of  the  educational 
staff  ? 


2.  How  far  does  such  work  consist  in  formal  lectures 

of  an  expository  kind? 

3.  How  far  does  the  work  consist  in  the  informal  in- 

struction of  individuals? 

4.  How  far  does  it  consist  in  direction  of  studies  ? 

, (It  will  be  desirable  to  distinguish  between  honour 
teaching  and  pass  teaching,  and  also  between  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study.) 


[Note  by  the  Secretary. — With  reference  to  these 
queries,  the  Senior  Lecturer  stated  “ Regarding  C.  and 
D.,  most  of  which'  cannot  be  answered  in  figures,  I 
am  ready  to  give  answers  before  the  Commission.” 
The  Senior  Lecturer’s  oral  evidence,  given  sub- 
sequently, will  be  found  at  pages  171-177.] 


D.—THE  TEACHING. 

1 Df^r  ^ teaclling  Pr0Yided  by  the  College  suffice 

(a)  the  Honour  student,  first,  second  or  third 

rate? 

(b)  the  pass  student? 

2.  Are  many  men  dependent  upon  unofficial  teachers 

or  grinders  ” ? 

3.  Do  the  best  students  require  such  outside  help  ? 

2 u.  2 
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E. — THE  STUDENTS. 


SEOTIONB. 

X. 


Queries. 


Answers. 

Statement  showing  the  Annual  Average  Number 
op  Students  presenting  themselves  for  Exaxh 
nation  in  Honour  Degree  Subjects  (Modera" 
torships)  for  Six  Years,  1900-1905 

4- 84 
8-5 

5- 67 
2 
2 

H 1905  only. 

7-67 

6- 67  1903-1905  only. 


Mathematics, 

Classics, 

Logics  and  Ethics,  . 
Experimental  Science, 

Natural  Science — A, 

Do.  B, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Legal  and  Political  Science,  . 
Modem  Literature, 


(According  to  the  Calendar  1905-6,  students  may 
graduate  in  Honours  at  the  B.A.  examination  in 
eight  subjects.) 

1.  What  is  the  average  number  of  students  who — 

(o)  present  themselves  for  examination  in  each 
of  these  subjects, 

(b)  are  adjudged  worthy  of  honours, 

(c)  obtain  distinction? 

2.  What  is  the  average  number  of  students  who 

graduate  (a)  in  Honours,  (b)  in  the  Pass  exami- 
nations ? 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Rewards 
GAINED  IN  MODERATORSHIP  EXAMINATIONS  im 
the  Six  Years  1900  to  1905. 


of  Students  graduating  in  Honours  (Modera- 
TORSHIPS  AND  ReSPONDENCIEs)  AND  IN  PASS 
Examinations  for  Degree  of  B.A.  for  Six 
Years  1900-1905. 


Honours. 

Moderatorships, 

Respondencies, 

{ 


Pass. 

38-5 

16-5 

55  112-67 


_ p t^£J£!18?0I£  Undlr  BV0,  ?uand  ® *ere  referred  by  the  Provost  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  d.d., 
d.c.l..  Senior  Lecturer,  by  whom  the  replies  have  been  furnished.]  3 
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XI. 

Documents  furnished  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 
(1.)  Description  of  Buildings  erected  since  1856. 


Documents. 
Section  B. 
XL 


( Taken  from  the  Dublin  University  Calendar.) 


[For  Cost,  see  Document  (2)  on  page  342.] 


MUSEUM  BUILDING. 

This  Building  was  erected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  in  1857. 

It  contains  the  Museums  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  of  Engineering  Models, 
the  Drawing  Room  of  the  Engineering  School,  the 
Room  of  the  Lending  Library,  a Physical  Lecture 
Room  and  Laboratory,  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Schools  of  Divinity  and  Law,  and  a number  of  other 
Lecture  Rooms.  It  contains  also  a Clock  in  electric 
connexion  with  the  Observatory  clock  at  Dunsink. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


The  Graduates’  Memorial  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
new  building  which  has  been  erected  in  the  space  thus 
vacated,  ana  contains  a theatre,  a library,  a reading 
room,  recreation  rooms,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Col- 
lege Societies,  cloak  rooms,  &c. 

The  wings  of  the  new  building  contain  forty  sets 
of  single  students’  chambers,  ana  the  entrances  are 
at  the  east  and  west  ends. 


LABORATORIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 


These  comprise  three  blocks. 

In  the  middle  one  are: — 

I.  The  Anatomical  Department,  which  includes  a 
large  Dissecting  Room  with  electric  light ; a Bone 
Room,  in  which  are  Sections  of  the  frozen  body,  and 
various  preparations  and  models  illustrating  the  De- 
velopment and  the  Topography  of  the  Brain  ; a Lecture 
Theatre,  with  a powerful  projecting  Lantern ; the 
Professors’  rooms. 

II.  The  Chemical  Science  School,  including  four 
general  Laboratories,  as  well  as  special  Laboratories 
for  Quantitative  and  Gas  Analysis  ; a Balance  Room  ; 
a Chemical  Museum,  in  which  are  a number  of  the 
rarer  Chemical  substances ; a large  Lecture  Theatre ; 
the  Professors’  rooms  and  Laboratory. 

III.  A spacious  Pathological  Museum,  with  rooms 
for  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

IV.  The  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, including  a Laboratory,  a Museum,  and  the 
Professors’  rooms. 

V.  Two  Lecture  Theatres,  Professors’  rooms,  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  School,  a Tutorial  Class 
Room  and  a Students’  Luncheon  Room. 

This  part  of  the  block  was  completed  in  1887. 

VI.  The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  com- 
pleted in  1876. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Zoological  Museum  is  the 
block  containing  the  Department  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  which  includes  a large  Laboratory  for  His- 
tology, a Theatre  in  which  the  Lectures  in  Physiology 
are  given,  and  the  Professors’  rooms.  This  block  was 
finished  in  1878 ; and  subsequently  enlarged  in  1901. 

On  the  south  of  the  middle  block  is  the  School  of 
Pathology ,_  which  contains  a large  Laboratory,  a 
Theatre,  the  Lecturer’s  room,  and  a number  of  work 
and  preparation  rooms.  In  this  building  also  accom- 
modation is  at  present  provided  for  the  Department 
of  Rontgen  photography. 

This  building  was  completed  in  1904. 

All  the  Theatres  have  their  seats  numbered  con- 
secutively, one  being  assigned  to  each  Student  on 
entering  for  the  corresponding  course  of  Lectures. 

Dissecting  Room  for  Women,  a small-  room  for 
advanced  practical  work  in  Anatomy,  and  a Reading 
Room  for  Women. 


GRADUATES’  MEMORIAL,  OPENED  IN  1903. 

The  north  side  of  the  Library  Square,  which  con- 
tained the  old  houses  numbered  28  to  31  was  de- 
molished irr  1899. 


(From  the  Dublin  University  Calendar.) 


I.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  1903. 

A Laboratory  and  workshop  has  been  constructed, 
which  contains  a gas  engine  of  8 h.  p.  for  driving  the 
dynamos,  a storage  battery,  rotary  converter,  con- 
tinuous current  dynamo,  a potentiometer,  oscillograph, 
and  outfit  of  modern  electrical  measuring  instruments. 

A supply  of  three-phase  alternating  current  is 
available. 


II.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  1903. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Lecturer  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Its  equipment  includes  a 10-ton  Wick- 
steed  Testing-machine,  a Locomotive  Boiler  and  Com- 
pound Condensing  Engine  of  30  h.  p.,  a 8 H.  p. 
Crossley  Gas  Engine,  and  a 4 h.  p.  Tangye  Oil  Engine. 
The  Mechanical  Workshop  is  fitted  with  Lathes, 
Shaping  and  Drilling-machines,  and  other  Machine- 
tools  for  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  testing  ana 
other  mechanical  work.  A part  of  the  Laboratory  is 
fitted  up  for  the  testing  of  Cements:  its  equipment 
includes  a tensile  Testing-machine  and  other  appara- 
tus used  in  the  preparation  of  samples  for  testing. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS,  1906. 

(Extract  from  Statement  of  Professor  Thrift  to  the 
Royal  Commission.) 

The  new  buildings  are,  both  in  design  and  fittings, 
in  every  respect  up  to  date.  The  cost  for  builchng  and 
pennanent  fittings  will  amount  to nearly D V?  °* 
the  £16,500' given  for  the  building  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Iveagh.  The  Laboratory  will  afford  some 
special  rooms  for  research  in  addition  to  such  accom- 
modation for  teaching  as  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  University  for  many  years,  unless  some  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  numbers  of  students  takes 
place.  The  Lecture  Theatre  will  seat  about  130  stu- 
dents. There  is  a large  class-room  for  practical  ele- 
mentary instruction  capable  of  receiving  about  50 
students.  There  are  also  special  rooms  for  advanced 
studies  in  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Heat,  and  Opt-cs. 
In  these  a certain  amount  of  research  could  be  earned 
out  by  students,  as  well  as  in  the  s-ecial  rooms  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


(2.)  New  Buildings,  Alterations,  and  Fittings,  since  1856. 


- 

— 

Building. 

Alterations 

r a5d 
Lares  Repairs. 

Fittings 

1853-1S5S.  . 

Engineering  School  and  Lecture  Rooms,  . . £30,326 

Less  spent  before  1857,  ......  24.613 

5.683 

£ 

£ 

1859-1861,  . 

library  Roof  and  Alterations,  . . 

9,540 

- 

_ 

Engineering  School,  ........ 

- 

400 

- 

1869,  . 

Anatomy  House  Alterations,  ....... 

- 

167 

- 

1870.  . 

Parliament  Square  Buildings,  ....... 

- 

465 

- 

1871,  . 

Chapel  Roof  and  Alterations,  ....... 

655 

- 

Rebuilding  Chimneys,  Library  Square,  ..... 

- 

132 

- 

1873,  . 

Library  Reading  Room  (Architect’s  Fees' 

465 

- 

- 

.... 

New  Chambers,  No.  27,  ...... 

2,600  . 

- 

- 

I874-IS76,  . 

Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  ...... 

11,218 

- 

1,286 

1875,  . 

Restoring  Bnlushade,  Corner  Towers,  West  Facade, 

- 

776 

- 

1877,  . 

Chemical  laboratory,  ........ 

870 

160 

1878-1880,  . 

Histological  Laboratory,  ........ 

3.145 

- 

- 

1884-1885,  . 

Additions  to  Anatomical  School,  ...... 

2,180 

- 

124 

1885-1888,  . 

Anatomical  Museum,  ........ 

861 

- 

64 

New  Lecture  Theatre  and  Bone  noom,  ..... 

2,763 

- 

- 

1886-1888,  . . 

Medical  School,  ......... 

17,178 

- 

970 

18S9-1890,  . . 

Library  Colonnade  and  Alterations,  ...... 

8,020 

- 

- 

1890,  . 

Pathological  Museum,  ........ 

- 

- 

189 

1891,  . 

Natuial  History  Museum,  ....... 

- 

95 

1891-1592,  . 

Club  Room  and  Luncheon  Room,  ...... 

1,000 

- 

- 

1893-1894,  . 

Rebuilding  Chambers  22  to  26,  . 

3,955 

- 

1896-1899,  . 

Pathological  School,  ........ 

- 

590 

1899-1902,  . 

Graduates  Memorial  Building,  .....  *£10,811 

Wings  to  G.  M.  Building  (Chambers) £18,520 

29,334 

_ 

1901-1905,  . 

New  Fittings  In  Library,  ........ 

- 

- 

967 

1901-1903,  . 

Natural  History  Museum  Alterations,  ...... 

1,475 

- 

- 

1901-1902,  . 

Additions  to  Printing  House,  ....... 

- 

490 

- 

1902,  . 

Physiological  Museum,  ........ 

1,667 

- 

1903,  . 

Electrical  and  Mechanical  Laboratory.  ...... 

2,535 

- 

2,067 

1904,  . 

Ladies'  Dissecting  Room,  Ac.,  ....... 

1,603 

- 

- 

1905-1906,  . 

Experimental  Science  Building  and  Fittings,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord 

120,780 

3,085 

6512 

1906,  . . . 

7,900 

_ 

- 

expense  of  Lord  Iveagh. 

• 01  which  £8.200  was  paid  lor  by  G.  M.  Committee. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


247  12  10 
203  10  4 


731  10  8 
1,101  7 1 
381  18  7 

515  18  2 

540  17  8 


£ s.  i. 

1,521  18  2 

1,428  18  8 

1,278  15  9 

1,697  16.  7 

1,200  8 9 

1,663  1 0 


November  2nd,  1906. 


A.  Geahame  Bailey. 


(4.)  New  Foundations  In  Trinity  College  since  1855. 

(o.)  Professorships  of — 

(1.)  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  . 1856 
(2.)  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  1858 
(3.)  English  Literature,  ...  10 

(4.)  Ancient  History, 

(5.S  Latin, 

(6.)  Comparative  Anatomy, 

(7.)  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law, 

(8.)  Pastoral  Theology,  . • ■ ; 

(9.)  Penal  Legislation,  Constitutional  ana 
Criminal  Law,  and  the  Law  of 

Evidence, 

(10.)  Applied  Chemistry, 

(11.)  Education, 

(12.)  Agriculture,  . 


(6.)  Lectureships  in — 

(1.)  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

(2.)  Pathology, 

(3.)  English  Bible,  . . . 

(4.)  Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
(5.1  Electric  Traction, 

(6.)  Mechanical  Engineering, 

(7.)  Dutch, 


. 1888 
. 1895 
, 1898 
. 1902 
. 1903 
. 1903 
. 1903 
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(b.)  Lectureships  in  (continued)— 

(8.)  Roman-Dutch  Law,  ....  1905 

(9.)  French, 1906 

Wallace  Divinity  Lectureship,  . . 1901 

(c.)  Readerships  in — 

(1.)  Tamil  and  Telugu 1902 

(2.)  Indian  Law, 1902 

Medical  School. 

Post-Graduate  Classes  in  preparation  for  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  the  Royal  Naval  Medical 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Just  three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
approved  the  formation  of,  and  subsidised  classes  for, 
qualified  Medical  men  wishing  to  enter  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Services.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  held 
twice  yearly,  and  are  given  by  Graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Lectures  and  practical  classes  are  held 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Medical  School,  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Royal  City  of  Dublin  Hospital. 

The  classes  have  been  well  attended,  not  only  by  our 
own  Graduates,  but  also  by  young  Medical  men  from 
other  schools  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  to  be  most  excellent. 

The  numbers  attending  these  classes  have  been  as 


follows : — 

1904  (first  session)  ...  7 

1904  (second  session)  ...  11 

1905  (first  session)  ...  14 

1905  (second  session)  ...  24 

1906  (first  session)  ...  27 


Post-Graduate  Glasses  in  Medicine.  Doouhbnts. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  Section  B. 
sanctioned  a scheme,  put  forward  by  the  Medical  — 
School  Committee,  for  post-graduate  instruction  for 
Medical  Practitioners.  The  scheme,  which  has  been 
carried  out  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  included 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects  ? — Surgery,  Clini- 
cal Surgery,  Operations,  Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Ophthalmology,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat,  Pathology,  Anatomy,  X-Ray  work,  Gyn®- 
eology,  and  Cystoscopy. 

Distinguished  practitioners  in  Dublin,  most  of  them 
Graduates  of  the  University,  have  generously  given 
their  services  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  which,  with- 
out their  help,  would  have  been  impossible.  Trinity 
College  has  gained  by  enlisting  the  services  of  these 
gentlemen  for  its  teaching  work.  The  success  which 
has  attended  the  courses  has  been  very  marked,  ; nd 
the  results  obtained  very  gratifying.  In  many  cases 
Medical  men  gave  up  their  hard-earned  summer  holi- 
day to  attend  the  classes,  and  came  to  Dublin  from 
long  distances.  Each  year  our  numbers  have  in- 
creased ; and  we  have  realised  that  we  have  come  more 
fallj'  into  contact  and  sympathy,  more  especially  with 
the  practitioners  from  the  country  districts  of  Ireland 
Educationally,  we  believe  the  courses  have  been  a dis- 
tinct success. 

The  numbers  attending  the  courses  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1904  17 

1905  21 

1906  22 

1904 — Army  School  established. 

1904 —  Licence  and  Degrees  in  Dental  Science. 

1905 —  Diploma  in  Economics  and  Commercial  Know- 

ledge. 

1904 — Diploma  in  Education. 


28th  November,  1906. 


Anthony  Teaixe,  Provost. 
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XII. 

Statement  submitted  by  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Rosse,  KP,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Of  the  revenues  of  the  College  I am  unable  to  speak 
with  any  detail.  The  “Board”  can  give  far  more 
information  than  I can,  but,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  land  tenures,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  there  has  been  a considerable  shrinkage 
of  the  income  of  the  College  from  their  estates,  as  of 
those  of  other  landowners.  I have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  unfortunately,  too,  at  a time  when 
the  requirements  of  higher  education  are  more  exact- 
ing as  to  expenditure. 

I am  not  sure  whether  certain  considerable  econo- 
mics are  not  possible,  however.  The  incomes  of  the 
various  members  of  the  staff  do  not  appear  duly  pro- 
portioned It  seems  quite  right  that  a young  man  on 
entering  upon  his  duties  should,  beginning  with  a 
modest  salary,  receive  additions  to  it,  gradually,  up 
to  middle  age ; but  it  does  not  seem  in  accordance  with 
precedent  that  at  a time  of  life  when  he  is  no  longer 
capable  of  rendering  as  efficient  service,  and  his  ex- 
penses should  probably  be  diminished  owing  to  liis 
family  being  provided  for,  he  should,  by  seniority, 
step  into  a position  of  comparative  affluence.  The 

osition  of  a Senior  Fellow  is  said  to  be  worth  nearly 

ouble  of  that  of  the  senior  group  of  the  Junior  Fel- 
lows, and  that  of  the  Provost  about  double  again. 
There  is  reason  for  an  augmentation  of  income  on 
appointment  as  Head  of  a large  college.  The  expenses 
which  the  position  entails  are  greater,  but  I do  not 
conceive  that  expenses  are  increased  on  promotion 
from  the  position  of  a Junior  to  that  of  a Senior 
Fellow. 

The  result  of  this  augmentation  of  income  may  be 
expected  to  be  an  unwillingness  to  accept  voluntary 
retirement,  and  the  retirement  must  be  expensive  to 
the  College  funds,  as  it  will  be  based  upon  the  scale 
of  an  augmented  income. 

Probably  the  salaries  of  the  juniors  may  be  scarcely 
sufficient  to  Tepay  at  once  the  delay  and  labour  en- 
tailed in  seeking  the  position. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  suggested  changes  should 
be  made  with  due  regard  to  vested  interests. 

Beyond  what  may  be  gained  by  the  readjustment  of 
incomes,  suggested  above,  in  two  departments,  viz.  : 
the  Observatory  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  perhaps  re- 
trenchment may  be  possible. 

The  former,  situated,  as  it  is,  some  seven  miles  from 
the  College,  loses  thereby  much  of  its  educational 
value,  though  for  original  work  the  staff  are  freer 
from  interruptions  ana  the  climatic  conditions  are,  I 
have  no  doubt,  better  than  if  a site  nearer  to  the 
College,  or  not  so  far  inland,  had  been  selected. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  reason- 
able that  the  Observatory  be  treated  more  as  a State 
institution,  like  that  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  the 
College  be  relieved  from  some  part  of  the  burden  of  its 
upkeep  and  running  expenses. 

The  Botanic  Garden  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  not  yielding  advantages  to  the  College  commensu- 
rate with  the  expenditure  upon  it;  some  considerable 
reductions  in  the  expenses  have,  however,  been  re- 
cently effected  on  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  the 
curatorship. 

It  is  naturally  felt  that  the  giving  up  of  either  of 
these  two  most  usual  adjuncts  to  a University,  which 
concern  two  essential  subjects  of  a University  course, 
would  detract  much  from  its  completeness  and  lower 
the  prestige  of  the  University.  I would  further  point 
out  that  in  the  past  the  post  at  the  Observatory,  and 
indeed  that  at  the  Botanic  Garden  also,  have  been 


bAld  by  persons  of  some  eminence,  and  useful  work 
not  directly  connected  with  the  establishments  has 
been  given  to  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  of  election 
to  Fellowships,  by  examination  alone,  or  nearly  so, 
in  a course,  the  more  important  part  of  which  and  one 
essential  for  success  is  either  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Classics,  or  Mathematics  Pure  and  Applied,  no  longer 
meets  all  the  varied  requirements  of  a University, 
and  the  teaching  staff  has  to  be  largely  added  to  by 
professorships  in  important  special  subjects,  but  gene- 
rally of  more  uncertain  tenure  and  with  inferior  pe- 
cuniary prospects. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  appointment  to  Fellow- 
ships by  any  form  of  selection,  as  opposed  to  exami- 
nation, is,  of  course,  the  possible  imputation  of  party 
bias  in  a country  where  political  party  spirit  runs 
so  high,  but  it  has  been  suggested,  and  I think  very 
fairly,  that  selection  on  the  merit  of  published  work 
for  the  Fellowships,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  on  the 
plan  which  seems  to  work  well  for  the  professional 
chairs,  might  meet  the  case. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  present  examination 
system  involves  too  long  and  severe  a strain  on  the 
candidates,  causing  in  some  cases  a permanent  injury 
to  their  health,  and  in  most  cases  an  indisposition  for 
scientific  or  literary  work  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
The  system,  too,  gives  the  advantage  to  men  of  excep- 
tionally great  powers  of  memory  rather  than  of  origi- 
nal genius. 

There  appears  to  be  no  adequate  provision  at  pre- 
sent for  the  separate  teaching  of  honour  and  pass  men 
by  persons  best  fitted  for  each  of  two  very  different 
standards  of  work. 

To  one  matter  of  detail  of  some  importance  I would 
further  wish  to  draw  attention.  It  is  the  relative 
position  in  which  resident  and  non-resident  under- 
graduates find  themselves  in  Honour  Examinations. 

In  Trinity  College  students  may  either  reside  and 
attend  pass  or  honour  lectures,  getting  credit  thus  for 
some  of  their  terms,  or  they  may  keep  all  their  terms 
by  examination,  live  in  the  country,  and  probably  un- 
dertake scholastic  or  other  work  for  their  support. 

If  the  non-resident  student  is  a candidate  for 
honours,  in  any  case  he  is  probably  under  a disad- 
vantage from  non-attendance  at  lectures,  but  he  is  so 
to  a greater  decree  if  the  lecturer  be  placed  upon  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  practice  has  been  defended 
by  the  college  authorities  on  the  plea  that  the  lecturer 
would  not  receive  proper  attention  from  his  pupils  if 
they  did  not  expect  him  afterwards  to  examine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  non- 
resident student  that,  notwithstanding  all  efforts,  by 
consulting  the  published  examination  papers  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  perhaps  notes  of  the  lecturer’s  lec- 
tures of  previous  years,  obtained  from  other  students, 
he  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  He  does  not 
get  equal  credit  for  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  with 
that  secured  by. the  resident  student,  owing  to  the 
practice  of  appointing  the  lecturer  to  examine. 

The  matter  was  the  subject  of  a correspondence 
between  my  father,  when  Chancellor,  and  the  then 
Provost,  Dr.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  of  which  part  may  be 
available. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  Board  have  since  departed 
from  their  established  practice. 

On  subject  of  inquiry  No.  xii.,  the  steps  proper  to 
be  taken  to  increase  [or  make  more  general]  the  use- 
fulness of  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin to  the  country — it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
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what  to  say.  While  sympathising  much  with  the  tions  in  the  granting  of  degrees,  in  the  award  of  documents. 

efforts  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  still  honours  and  passes,  and  in  the  appointments  to  — 

further  to  meet  objections  which  may  be  raised  by  offices  of  profit.  I feel  strongly  that  this  principle  SeoxtonC. 

Roman  Catholics  against  their  present  position  in  it,  should  be  in  nowise  departed  from,  even  temporarily,  jol 

as  also  with  the  various  suggestions  made  from  out-  as  has  been  suggested.  I have  always  desired  to  see 

side  with  the  same  object,  I think  that  great  care  the  principle  of  “mixed  education”  adopted  as  far 

should  be  taken  lest  an  institution  which  has  for  cen-  as  is  possible,  as,  apart  from  other  reasons,  Ireland 

turies  done  good  work  should’  have  its  usefulness  im-  is  a poor  country,  and  can  ill  afford  to  support  or- 

paired  for  those  classes  who  now  take  advantage  of  ganisations  in  duplicate ; but  I see  no  reason  to  think 

her  in  futile  attempts  to  draw  in  others  who  refuse  that  arrangements  which  succeed  elsewhere  can  be 

to  take  advantage  of  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  worked  in  Ireland. 

mixed  education.  _ _ All  my  experience  has  been  most  sadly  disappoint- 

For  many  years  the  University  has  been  worked  on  ing. 
the  principle'  of  taking  no  account  of  sectarian  ques-  Rosse. 


Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  GRAY,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.* 

Memorandum  sent  by  Mr.  Gray'to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  on  October  10th,  1904. 

The  average  number  of  Students  who  entered  £2,230,  and  yet  no  one  complained.  Therefore,  from 
Trinity  College  during  the  last  fifteen  years — from  these  two  sources  alone,  not  to  mention  others,  we 
the  year  ending  June  12th,  1890,  to  June  11th,  1904  could  easily  get  funds  tor  the  expenditure  I propose. 


— is  229 ; t in  round  numbers,  say,  230,  the  highest 
number  being  285  in  1892,  and  the  lowest  185  in  1903. 


For  the  last  seven  years  the  average  number  is  Arts. 


My  second  proposal  is  to  reduce,  by  a very  small 
sum,  the  amount  of  fees  payable  by  a Student  in 


exactly  208.  This  d 


n encouraging  state  of  af-  I know  I must  move  delicately  when  I propose  a 


fairs  : and,  therefore,  I think  that  an  effort  should  reduction  of  fees  ; but  my  scheme  is  a very  modest 

be  made  to  induce,  if  possible,  a larger  number  of  one,  and  it  has  the  following  advantages  to  recom- 

our  countrymen  to  take  advantage  of  the  education  mend  it  : — (1)  The  amount  of  reduction  is  very 

which  we  offer.  small  ; (2)  it  applies  to  one  payment  only,  and  that 

The  class  from  which  we  draw  our  Students  is  not  the  payment  which  bears  most  heavily  on  the  Stu- 

a wealthy  class — wealthy  Irishmen,  as  a rule,  give  dent,  and,  more  than  any  other,  deters  men  from 


Trinity,  Dublin,  the  go-by,  and  send  their  sons  to  entering,  and  thus  keeps  down  our  numbers  ; (3) 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  A man  of  moderate  means,  the  payment  affected  is  open  to  more  plausible  ob- 


and  especially  if  he  has  a large  family  to  push  on 
in  the  world,  is  obliged  to  calculate  carefully  whe- 


jeetions  than  any  other  payment,  and  consequently 
is  the  hardest  to  defend  when  attacked  ; (4)  the  Cista 


ther  he  can  afford  to  send  a son  to  Trinity,  paying  at  Communis  and  those  members  of  the  College  whose 


the  same  time  the  fees  in  Arts  and  the  fees  in  one  of  pecuniary  interests  are  affected  by  the  reduction  will 

the  Professional  Schools.  Hence,  any  relief  we  can  be  more  than  recouped  for  any  temporary  loss  by  a 

give  him,  no  matter  how  small,  either  by  a reduction  very  small  addition  to  our  numbers  ; and  (5)  should 

of  fees,  or  by  an  Exhibition  of  some  kind,  to  help  my  first  proposal  be  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 


him  to  pay  his  way,  would  tend  to  make  him  decide  bring  i 


i increased  number  of 


the  question  in  our  favour,  and  send  us  his’ son.  For,  Students,  the  loss  caused  .by  the  reduction  will  at 
we  know  that  a very  large  number  of  the  class  I am  once  disappear,  and  a very  considerable  gain  be  the 

considering  look  upon  our  Degree  as  the  highest  ob-  final  result. 


ject  of  their  ambition,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice 
in  their  power  to  obtain  it. 

My  first  proposal,  therefore,  is  to  establish  twelve 


My  proposal  is,  to  reduce  the  Entrance  fee  from 
£15 'to  £10. 

The  total  cost  of  the  A.B.  Degree  at  present  is  £83 


more  Junior  Exhibitions  and  twelve  more  Senior  Ex-  4s.,  made  up  of  an  Entrance  fee  of  £15,  eight  half- 
hibitions  of  £20  a year,  either  on  precisely  the  same  yearly  payments  of  £8  8s.,  and  £1  for  the  Degree  and 

lines  as  the  present  Exhibitions,  or  partly  on  these  Testimonium. 


lines  and  partly  on  such  other  lines  ; 


Of  the  Entrance  fee  £6  6s.  goes  to  the  Tutorial 


gested  when  the  scheme  shall  have  'been  discussed  in  Fund,  £4  10s.  to  “ Fees  to  College,”  and  £4  4s.  to 

all  its  bearings.  These  Exhibitions  would  cost  the  Decrements.  Of  the  eight  half-yearly  payments  half 

College  £960  per  annum.  The  fund  from  which  I goes  to  the  Tutorial  Fund,  and  half  to  Decrements, 

propose  to  draw  this  amount  is  the  increase  of  re-  Therefore  each  Student  during  his  course  pays  the 

venue  accruing  in  the  College  from  the  new  letting  Tutors  £39  18s.,  and  the  College  £43  6s. 

of  its  Westland-row  property.  I think  it  is  our  duty  My  suggestion  is,  that  the  £5,  by  which  I propose 
(as  well  as  our  interest)  to  give  the  public  a share  of  to  reduce  the  Entrance  fee,  should  be  made  up  of  £1 

this  addition  to  our  income.  This  is  the  very  least  Is.  taken  from  the  Tutors’  share  of  that  fee,  and  £3 

that  we  should  do.  But  I would  go  further,  and  pro-  19s.  taken  from  “ Fees  to  College.1”  Thus  the  Tutors 

pose  that  we  should  spend  the  whole  of  it  in  helping  would  receive  in  future  from  each  Student  £38  17s., 

students  during  their  Undergraduate  course,  and  by  and  the  Cista  Communis  £39  7s. 


making  a saving  in  some  other  departments  estab- 
lish in  addition  twelve  Junior  and  twelve  Senior  Ex- 
hibitions of  £15  a year.  These  latter  would  cost  the 


Let  us  now  trace  the  consequences  of  this  charge. 
Supposing  the  number  of  Entrances  in  future  equals 
the  average  number  of  Entrances  for  the  last  fifteen 


— * i,  tne  average  numoer  oi  entrances  ior  tue  iass  uiieou 

College  £720  a year  more.  Thus  we  would  be  able,  „ viz  230,  the  Tutors  would  lose  230  guineas,  or 
r * c^offl.6®0  ayear  to  the  College,  to  give  -£241  1Q  ,but  if  the  efiect  0f  the  change  brought  in 

tony-eight  additional  Exhibitions  each  year  ; twenty-  onl  additional  Entrances,  the  Tutors  would 

tour  Junior  and  twenty-four  Senior.  'Some  of  these  £38  17s  x 7 or  £271  19s.  ; in  other  words, 

Exhibitions  I would  assign  to  the  Medical  School,  fbey  would  have  a net  gain  of  £30  9s.  per  annum, 

some  to  the  Engineering  School,  and  some  exclusively  Again,  if  the  number  of  entrances -still  continued  at 

Sch  1 dentS  educated  at>  and  enterin8  Erom>  Ir«“  the  average  of  230,  the  Cista  Communis  would  lose 


Schools. 

It  is  calculated  that  we  shall  derive  some  £1,520  a 
year  additional  income  from  Westland-row : and  of 
the  departments  alluded  to  above  from  which  a sav- 


£3  19s.  x 230;  or  £908  10s. ; but  by  twenty-four  ad- 
ditional Entrances  it  would  gain  £39  7s.  x 24,  or 
£944  8s.,  thus  getting  a net  gain  of  £35  18s.  per 
annum.  Hence  seven  additional  Entrances  would  re- 


as  may  b,  effected,  I will  only  mention  the  Library,  th„  for  the  tlty  world  sustain  h. 

Oh  which  an  average  of  *3,200  per  annum  has  been  ^ tie  Entrance  fee  to  *10,  and  twenty-four 
If*™'  J50"1  *h“  ■“““  additional  entrances  wonld  recoop  the  Gists  Com- 
eiS  °U™m  .£50S  40  £™°  */*“  munis  for  the  lose  it  would  snetain. 


easily  be  made,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  inter- 
fering with  its  efficient  working.  For  the  nine  yearn 


Suppose,  now,  that  my  two  proposals  are  adopted. 


preceding — i.e.,  from  November  20th,  1891,  to  No-  and  by  their  joint  effect  increased  the  average  num- 
vember  20th,  1899,  the  average  expenditure  was  only  her  of  entrances  by  fifty,  thus  raising  the  average 
•The  Her.  T.  T.  Grav  also  furnished  a Statement  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.3176),  1E06,  page  48.  His  oral  evidence 
t NnmbOT  of  en?ronces  toring^the^ye™ending  June  11. 1905, 266.  Number  of  entrances  during  the  year  ending  June  13, 1906, 249. 
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number  to  280,  the  result  would  be  (1)  to  the  Tutors 
a gain  of  £1,701  per  annum,  and  (2)  to  the  Cista 
Communis  a gain  of  £1,059  per  annum.  For  an  in- 
crease of  seventy  in  the  average  number  of  Entrances, 
the  result  would  be  (1)  to  the  Tutors  a gain  of  £2,478 
per  annum,  and  (2)  to  the  Cista  Communis  a gain  of 
£1,846  per  annum.  And  with  a lower  Entrance  fee, 
and  the  offer  of  forty-eight  additional  Exhibitions 
every  year  (twenty-four  Junior  and  twenty-four 
Senior),  I think  we  might  fairly  expect  this  in- 
crease, and  so  have  an  average  of  300  Entrances  ; 
and  if  this  expectation  were  realised,  both  Tutors 
and  Cista  Communis  would  'be  more  than  recouped 
for  the  whole  expenditure  which  they  would  have  un- 
dertaken by  adopting  my  two  proposals. 

The  foregoing  calculations  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  average  number  of  Entrances  at 
present  is  230,  this  being  the  average  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  But  a considerable  drop,  of  50,  took 
place  in  the  year  ending  June  20th,  1898,  which  we 
have  not  yet  recovered,  reducing  the  average  to  208 
for  the  last  seven  years.  The  actual  numbers  are — 
203,  208,  236,  201,  213,  185,  210  ; while  the  number 
who  entered  during  the  year  ending  June  9th,  1897, 
was  253,  the  average  for  eight  years  to  this  date  being 
248. 

If,  then,  we  start  with  the  average  of  208  En- 
trances, all  the  former  results  will  be  still  more 
striking.  In  this  case  the  Tutors  will  begin  with  a 
loss  of  £218  8j.,  which  an  addition  of  only  six  En- 
trances per  annum,  or  an  average  of  214,  will  turn 
into  a net  gain  of  £14  14s.  The  Cista  Communis 
will  begin  with  a loss  of  £821  12s.,  which  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty-one  Entrances,  or  an  average  of  229 
per  annum,  will  turn  into  a net  gain  of  £4  15s. 

If  the  average  number  of  Entrances  rise  to  258,  an 
increase  of  fifty,  the  result  will  be  (1)  to  the  Tutors 
a gain  of  £1,724  2s.  per  annum,  and  (2)  to  the  Cista 
Communis  a gain  of  £1,145  18s.  Again,  if  the 
average  number  of  Entrances  rise  to  278,  an  increase 
of  seventy,  the  result  will  be  (1)  to  the  Tutors  a gain 
of  £2,50i  2s.  per  annum,  and  (2)  to  the  Cista  Com- 
munis a gain  of  £1,932  18s.  And,  finally,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  securing  an  average  number  of  300  Entrances 
each  year,  the  result  will  be  (1)  to  the  Tutors  a gain 
of  £3,355  16s.  per  annum,  and  (2)  to  the  Cista  Com- 
munis a gain  of  £2,798  12s.  per  annum. 

If  the  Entrance  Fee  were  reduced  to  £7  10s.  the 
half  of  what  it  is  at  present,  the  amount  by  which  it 
is  reduced  (£7  10s.)  being  made  up  of  £1  Is.  taken 
from  the  Tutorial  Fund  as  before,  and  £6  9s.  from 
the  Cista  Communis,  the  results  of  the  change  would 
be  as  follows- — As  the  Tutors  would  contribute  the 
same  amount  as  before  to  the  reduction,  all  previous 
calculations  a e to  their  position  would  remain  the 
same.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Cista  Communis,  the 
£43  6s.  which  it  now  receives  from  each  Student 
would  be  reduced  to  £36  17s.  Hence,  starting  with 
230  Entrances,  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  initial  loss  to  the  Cista  Communis  would  be 
£6  9s.  x 230  = £1,483  10s.  But  forty  additional 
Entrances,  or  an  average  of  270  Entrances  per  an- 
num, would  give  an  increased  revenue  of  £36 
17s.  x 40  = £1,474,  a sum  practically  equivalent  to 
the  initial  loss.  Seventy  additional  Entrances,  or  an 
average  of  300  Entrances  per  annum,  would  give  a 
net  gain  of  £1,006  per  annum  (=  £36  17s.  x 70 
less  £1,483  10s.  = £2,579  10s.  less  £1,483  10s.). 

If  we  had  started  with  208  Entrances,  the  average 
of  the  last  seven  years,  the  initial  loss  to  the  Cista 
Communis  would  ibe  £6  9s.  x 208  = £1,341  12s.  ; 
and  an  increase  of  thirty -seven  Entrances,  or  an 
average  of  245  Entrances  per  annum,  would  give  an 
increased  revenue  of  £36  17s.  x 37  = £1,363  9s.  ; 
in  other  words,  a net  gain  of  £21  17s.  But  if  the 
average  number  of  Entrances  rises  to  278,  an  increase 
of  seventy,  the  net  gain  to  the  Cista  Communis  will 
be  £1,237  18s.  (=  £36  17s.  x 70  less  £1341  12s. 
= £2,579  10s.  less  £1,341  12s.).  And  finally,  if  the 
average  reaches  300,  an  increase  of  ninety-two,  the 
net  gain  to  the  Cista  Communis  will  be  £2,048  12s. 

If,  as  a further  application  of  this  princip’e,  the 
Entrance  Fee  were  reduced  to  £5  5s.,  and  the  whole 
of  it  went  to  the  Tutorial  Fund,  the  Cista  Communis 


would  lose  £8  14s.  on  each  Entrance  Fee,  and  conse- 
quently the  £43  6s.  which  it  at  present  receives  from 
each  Student  would  be  reduced  to  £34  12s. 

As  the  Tutors  would  still  contribute  £1  Is.  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  Entrance  Fee,  all  previous  cal- 
culations as  to  their  position  remain  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  case  of  the  Cista  Communis  would  be  as 
follows  : — On  an  average  of  230  Entrances  the  initial 
loss  would  be  £8  14s.  x 230  = £2,001.  Fifty-eight 
additional  Entrances — i.e.,  an  average  of  288  En- 
trances each  year,  would  give  the  Cista  Communis 
an  increased  income  of  £2,006  16s.  per  annum 
(=  to  £34  12s.  x 58),  or  a net  gain  of  £5  16s.  Anv 
number  over  this  would  be  altogether  a gain  to  the 

Cista  Communis.  Seventy  additional  Entrances i.e. 

an  average  of  300  Entrances  each  year,  would  give  an 
increased  income  of  £2,422  per  annum  (=  £54  I2j. 
x 70),  or  a net  gain  of  £421. 

If  we  start  with  the  average  of  208  Entrances,  that 
of  the  last  seven  years,  the  Cista  Communis  will 
begin  with  a loss  of  £8  14s.  x 208,  or  £1,809  12s., 
which  an  average  of  fifty-three  additional  Entrances', 
or  an  average  of  261  each  year,  will  turn  into  a net 
gain  of  £24.  4s.  (£34  12s.  x 53  = £1,833  16s.).  If 
the  average  number  of  Entrances  rises  to  280,  the  net 
gain  would  be  £681  12s.  And,  finally,  if  the  average 
number  reaches  300,  the  net  gain  would  be  £1,373 
12s.  per  annum. 

I need  hardly  point  out  how  greatly  such  a move, 
as  I have  now  given  an  outline  of,  would  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  University 
question.  The  more  we  do  to  place  our  educational 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  mode- 
rate means  in  the  country,  the  more  unassailable  our 
position  becomes.  For  some  years  past  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  College  has  been  more  in  the  line  of  pro- 
viding and  equipping  Lecture  Rooms  and  Labora- 
tories, and  great  and  important  improvements  have 
been  made.  Now,  we  should  make  an  effort  to  fill 
those  Lecture  Rooms  and  Laboratories  with  students  ; 
and  these  additional  students  can  only  come  from  a 
less  wealthy  class  than  that  which  has  hitherto  sup- 
plied us.  The  late  Commission  on  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity has  left  all  other  Educational  Institutions  in 
Ireland  in  a state  of  confusion,  and  uncertainty  as 
to  their  future  ; and  hence  an  unique  opportunity  ie 
afforded  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  step  forward 
and  take  the  lead,  an  opportunity  which  it  should 
lose  no  time  in  seizing  and  turning  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
too,  is  losing  its  force.  The  youth  of  the  country 
are  determined  to  have  the  best,  and  only  the  best, 
University  education  which  Ireland  can  give,  and 
this  is  to  be  got  in  Trinity  College  alone.  Our  offers 
to  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
have  seettled  the  question  of  religion,  and  if  we 
could  now  give  the  further  inducements  of  lower  fees 
and  numerous  Exhibitions,  we  would  take  the  ground 
from  under  the  demand  for  a Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity or  a Roman  Catholic  College.  * Should  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  and  draw  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  Ireland  to  Trinity,  we  shall  have  solved  a trouble- 
some political  question,  and,  by  mixing  creeds  and 
classes  in  friendly  intercourse  during  their  Under- 
graduate years  with  us,  have  promoted  in  no  small 
degree  the  loyalty  and  peace  of  the  Whole  country. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  much  more  in  all  this  than 
the  mere  patching  up  of  the  Irish  University  ques- 
tion. The  necessity  of  uniting  and  combining  all 
creeds  and  sects  of  Irishmen  was  never  more  pressing 
than  it  is  at  present.  Be  the  destiny  of  Ireland 
what  it  may,  the  factors  shaping  the  course  of  future 
events  are,  and  will  be,  mainly  within  the  control  of 
Irishmen  themselves.  A reduced  Franchise,  a Local 
Government  Act  which  has  placed  the  entire  control 
of  local  affairs  in  popularly  elected  bodies,  a Land 
Act  which  has  pledged  the  British  Exchequer  for  the 
advance  oif  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land, thereby  putting  the  tenant-farmer  class  into 
the  absolute  possession  of  their  holdings — all  these 
things  have  contributed  to  make  Ireland,  to  a very 
great  degree,  practically  independent  of  British 
statesmanship  and  control.  Such  a position  places 
Irishmen  under  serious  obligations  to  their  country, 
obligations  which,  if  loyal  men,  they  are  bound  to 
discharge  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
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The  first,  the  most  indispensable  and  most  pressing 
condition  of  their  success,  namely,  the  uniting  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  their  youth  and 
in  their  education,  is  the  special  province  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Tn  These  circumstances  our  course 
is  plain.  We  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  shirk  our 
obvious  duty.  Our  College  is  a fixture  in  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  stir.  We  cannot  migrate  to  a more 
congenial,  a more  peaceful,  clime,  carrying  with  us 
our  teaching  stall  and  our  buildings.  Our  place  is 
Ireland.  It  is  in  Ireland  that  we  must  flourish  or 


fail.  Let  us  then  cheerfully  face  the  task  before  us,  Dooumenk. 
do  our  part  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  not  put  it  — 
in  the  power  of  our  successors  to  say  that  we  of  this  SEOTION' 
generation  either  ignored  or  evaded  our  responsibili-  SUL 
ties. 


Thomas  T.  Gbay. 


35  Trinity  College, 
Oct.  10th,  1904. 


Note  1.  For  the  seven  years  ending  October  31st, 
1897,  “Receipts  from  Students,”  i.e.,  Entrances, 
Half-yearly  Payments,  and  Replacements,  averaged 
£10,004  per  annum.  In  1898  this  item  fell  to 
£9,120,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  1901,  1902,  1903, 
it  was  £8,176,  £8,022,  and  £8,049,  a drop  of  nearly 
£2,000  a year. 

2.  During  the  last  eight  years,  ending  October  31st, 
1903,  the  total  sum  expended  upon  new  buildings  was 
£44,432,  an  average  of  £5,554  per  annum,  and  all 
paid  out  of  income. 

3.  During  these  same  eight  years  expenditure  twice 
exceeded  income — viz.,  in  the  year  ending  October 
31st,  1897,  by  £5,167  8s.  5 d.,  and  in  the  year  ending 
October  31st,  1903,  by  £1,959  16s.  5d.,  equal  together 


to  £7,127  4s.  lOd.  During  the  remaining  six  years 
of  this  period  income  exceeded  expenditure  by  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  £8,329  0s.  lOd.  So  that  we  ar- 
rive at  this  remarkable  result,  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  we  have  saved  only  £1,201  16s.,  an  average  of 
£150  per  annum. 

4.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  increased  expendi- 
ture, about  £1,000  a year,  upon  the  Library  during 
the  last  four  years. 

5.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  we  are 
gaining  about  £2,000  a year  from  the  Agricultural 
Grant. 

T.  T.  G. 


XIV. 

Statement  submitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  D.O.L.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; Senior  Lecturer.* 
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SECTION  0. 

xrv. 


COLLEGE  FEES. 


Several  witnesses,  who  have  written  without  inform- 
ing themselves  of  the  facts,  have  urged  that  the  initial 
fee  of  £15  (of  which  £8  8s.  is  the  first  half-year’s  fee, 
the  rest  Matriculation  fee)  acts  as  a deterrent  to  poor 
boys,  and  that  its  reduction  would  increase  the  number 
of  our  students. 

Since  I became  Senior  Lecturer,  I have  taken  this 
question  j;n  hand,  and  devised  various  easements  of 
the  initial  outlay,  viz.,  the  College  authorities  have 
allowed  candidates  to  compete  for  the  Junior 
Exhibitions  (£25  per  annum  for  two  years),  at  the  cost 
of  £1,  as  a mere  guarantee  of  serious  intention.  Any 
student  who  obtains  an  Exhibition  is  allowed  to  pay 
the  first  half-year  (£12  10«.)  towards  the  liquidation 
of  the  remaining  £14.  Those  that  fail  are  onljr  at  the 
loss  of  £1.  Since  that  time,  in  accordance  with  my 
persistent  efforts  to  bring  the  College  into  relation  with 
the  Intermediate  system,  Sir  J.  Nutting  founded  (for 
five  years)  ten  two-year  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum, 
and  the  Board  have  added  twelve  more  of  £20  and  £15 
per  annum,  for  students  distinguished  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations,  without  further  test.  More- 
over, I promoted  a complete  revolution  in  the  Sizar- 
ship  examination,  which  had  become  so  difficult  that 
only  the  best  schools  could  compete,  and,  moreover, 
there  was  actually  no  limit  of  age,  or  even  of  College 
standing.  Thus  Honormen  on  the  books  had  been 
allowed  to  compete  against  boys  fresh  from  poor 
schools,  for  whom  these  30  places  were  originally 
intended.  This  examination  has  now  become  a higher 
Entrance  Exhibition.  As  about  eight  to  ten  are 
awarded  yearly,  it  follows  that  there  are  yearly 
12  + 22  + 8 places,  practically  free  places,  for  boys 
above  the  average  who  choose  to  enter  Trinity  College. 
Anyone  might  have  expected  that  these  reforms  would 
have  at  least  doubled  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
so  modified.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  expecta- 
tion is  vain.  There  is  little  increase  (mostly  that  of 
girls)  in  the  initial  competitions,  and  the  applications 
“The  oral  evidence  given  by  the  Senior 


for  the  valuable  prizes  depending  on  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  have  not  been  numerous,  and  few  of 
them  from  the  schools  we  had  hoped  to  reach. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this,  that  Trinity  College 
has  secured  the  complete  support  of  a small  number 
of  the  best  schools  in  Ireland,  but  that  to  the  rest  the 
College  and  its  advantages  are  unknown,  whether  from 
mere  ignorance,  or  from  deliberate  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  managers.  Of  the  30  Sizarships  intended  for 
clever  boys  of  very  limited  means,  29  are  held  by 
Protestants — a fact  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  the 
great  body  of  these  come  from  a very  few  schools, 
which  in  past  years  have  made  this  particular  com- 
petition their  speciality.  The  new  system  of  easier 
examination  and  limit  of  age  (to  19)  has  hardly  been 
in  existence  long  enough  to  afford  certain  conclusions, 
but  I am  only  speaking  the  opinion  of  most  experienced 
tutors  in  the  College,  when  I say  that  a reduction  of 
the  College  fees  would  mean  a grave  loss  of  income 
without  any  compensating  increase  in  the  roll  of 
students.  In  fact,  if  the  expense  of  educating  a 
student  in  Trinity  College  be  not  less  than  £400  in  all, 
the  Matriculation  fee  of  £6  12s.  may  justly  be  deemed 
a negligible  quantity. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Board  resolved  to  permit 
students  who  obtained  two  first  prizes  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  (formerly  £4  each  in  books),  to  re- 
ceive them  in  money,  and  also  permit  them  to  be 
allocated  to  the  payment  of  half-yearly  fees.  Thus  a 
clever  student  can  pay  half  his  yearly  fees  by  these 
prizes,  quite  apart  from  all  the  other  sources  of  profit 
open  to  him.  I have  computed  that  in  regard  of  all 
the  prizes,  remissions  by  the  College  and  the  tutors, 
and  other  endowments,  at  least  one  in  every  six 
students  on  the  books  escapes  paying  fees,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  reduction  of  fees  could  have  any  but 
mischievous  effects. 

■ Lecturer  will  be  Zoned  at  pages  171-177. 
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XV. 

Joint  Statement  submitted  by  fourteen  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


We,  the  undersigned  Junior  Fellows,  while  heartily  agreeing  to  any  proposal  for  real  reform  in  the 
system  of  government  of  Trinity  College,  are  opposed  to  schemes  of  change  which  may  upset  our  constitu- 
tion without  doing  any  equivalent  good ; and  particularly  object  to  many  of  the  features  embodied  in  the 
scheme  proposed  in  Document  No.  5,  Blue  Book  2 (Appendix  to  the  First  Report*). 


Signed  by 

George  Lambert  Cathcabt. 

William  Snow  Burnside. 

Arthur  William  Panton. 

William  Ralph  Westropp  Roberts. 
John  Isaac  Beare. 

George  Wilkins. 

Henry  Stewart  Macran. 


Gerard  Alston  Exham. 

J.  Gilbart  Smyly. 

George  William  Mooney. 
William  Kennedy. 

William  Alexander  Goligher. 
John  Fraser. 

Ernest  Henry  Alton. 


Documents. 
Section  C. 


Statement  submitted  by  John  I.  Beare,  Esq.,  M. 

University 

To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement 
of  my  opinions  and  feelings  on  some  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  referred  to  you  for  investigation.  I 
will  here  use  the  terms  “Trinity  College” 'and  the 
“ University  of  Dublin  ” as  convertible,  and  will 
confine  myself  to  points  V.,  VI.,  XI.,  XII.,  as  these, 
which  are  organically  connected,  are  also  of  the 
highest  importance  ; while  the  others,  however  impor- 
tant, are,  in  comparison  with  these,  matter  of  detail. 

Make  the  government  of  Trinity  College  what 
existing  circumstances  seem  to  require ; make  the 
place  which  the  College  holds  in  the  Higher  Education 
of  Ireland  what  it  ought  to  be ; and  all  else  shall  be 
added  unto  us. 

A. 

The  system  of  government  by  a Board  consisting 
°1  i ,i>rovosi:  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  has  been 
attacked  bitterly  and  long.  It  is  a close  oligarchy, 
and  therefore  strong  for  its  immediate  purpose — that 
of  governing.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  human  nature  that  it  should  have  escaped 
such  attacks.  In  themselves  they  avail  nothing 
against  it,  unless  they  succeed  in  showing  that  under 
this  system  the  Governing  Body  tends  to  be  ineffi- 
cient, e.g.,  that  it  tends  to  be — 

(a)  Unprogressive,  and  out  of  touch  with  th“ 
academic  spirit  of  the  age ; 

(b)  Out  of  sympathy  with,  and  unfit  to  repre- 
sent,  the  stag  of  the  College ; 

(c)  Uneconomical ; 

(d)  Corrupt ; 

(e)  Composed  of  members  the  majority  of  whom 
are  too  old. 

ll“T*{“te“  V its  rarite  during  th,  last 
1 <?  “I  *M.  i“  opinion,  none 

o£  these  chaiges  against  it  can  be  sustained. 

(a)  Under  the  administration  oi  the  Board  durins 
ihisperirf,  Triniir  College  has  tal.n  "man,  “aj? 

“"“tio-ol  InstitnJn 

reran  W have  orach 

J“i°  **  satisfied.  I need  not  enumerate  the 
particular  steps  to  which  I refer : they  will  occur  to 

CdleT^The  k’"J  "“P!* Mrtraj  of  ih. 

i. ouege.  I he  term  academic  spirit  of  the  ace  ” 

Si,  KsVI”'  li1b!e  *”  aitotorical  abase ; 
•Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  p.27. 


A.,  F.T.C.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
of  Dublin.f 

bringing  them,  as  it  does,  into  constant  and  intimate 
connection  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  with  the  schools 
and  faculties,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  their  own 
pecuniary  interests  have  been  during  those  years 
involved,  has  been  such  that  they  are,  of  necessity, 
peculiarly  well  qualified,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
disposition,  to  represent  those  schools  and  faculties, 
and  to  provide  for  their  efficient  working.  A system 
of  election,  by  which  members  of  the  stag  should 
choose  their  representatives  on  the  Governing  Body, 
while  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to  gratify  personal 
ambitions,  would  not  provide  more  genuinely  repre- 
sentative or  more  sympathetic  governors  of  the  depart- 
ments of  University  or  College  business ; and  members 
of  the  stags  so  elected  would  not  have  the  same  length 
and  breadth  of  experience,  qualifying  them  for 
general  administration,  the  same  impartiality,  or  the 
leisure  and  disinterestedness  which,  under  tie  pre- 
sent system,  their  position  as  emeriti  gives  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  supervising,  controlling,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  the  faculties  and  schools 
co-ordinately.  It  is,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the 
lecturing  Professors  and  Tutors  to  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  needs  of  their  respective  faculties  and  schools. 
Such  reports  are  always  duly  attended  to ; though 
not  always  with  the  result  of  satisfying  those  who, 
with  exaggerated  or  partial  views,  expect  that  their 
own  immediate  concerns  should  receive  first  attention. 
The  practical  mean  between  what  is  sought  for  by 
individuals  and  what  is,  on  the  whole,  wisest  is  best 
secured  by  the  management  of  an  experienced  and 
impartial  body,  such  as  the  present  system  provides 
m Trinity  College. 

(c)  No  one  asserts,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
asserting,  that  the  Board  fails  in  its  economic  duty 

r or  safeguarding  the  financial  position 

of  the  College. 

(d)  Far  from  being  corrupt,  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Board  has  been  honourable  in  a high 
degree.  When  the  College  received,  in  lieu  of 
advowsons,  £120,000,  a sum  which  was  supposed  to 
- jn^^e.c\  pensioning  Senior  Fellows,  this  was 
so  dealt  with  by  the  Board  as  to  promote  the  interest 

e University  as  much,  and  that  of  individuals  as 
as  possible.  The  granting  of  pensions  was  so 
strictly  conditioned,  that  not  only  has  no  abuse  in 
this  respect  taken  place,  but  even  the  use  of  the  money 
*01\  , , e2'timate  object  has,  as  some  think,  been 
unduly  hampered. 

• (e)  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
is,  doubtless,  higher  than  we  should  wish  ; but  there 
are  obvious  considerations — among  them,  those  de- 
rivedfrom  the  analogies  of  the  public  service — which 
invalidate  the  mere  charge  of  age.  This  charge  is,  in 
xact,  nothing  unless  joined  with  that  of  inefficiency. 
Jld  age  is  not  always  senility.  Impartial  and  compe- 
tent judges  will,  moreover,  when  they  hear  the  charge 
of  age  urged,  discriminate  between  this  and  weakness ; 
t Mr.  Beare’a  oral  evidence  will  be  found  at  pages  296,  et  seq. 
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and  in  estimating  its  weight,  will  deduct  whatever 
is  derived  from  the  energetic  desire  of  the  younger 
men,  who  make  the  charge,  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
their  seniors.  The  rules  which  apply  to  a compara- 
tively mechanical  Civil  Service  should  not  be  allowed 
to  govern  the  question  at  what  age  a person  ceases 
to  be  fit  to  fill  the  position  of  member  of  a College 
Board  with  profit  to  his  College.  Apart  from  his 
value  as  a counsellor,  the  reputation  of  a great 
scholar,  even  when  his  period  of  productive  scientific 
or  literary  work  is  past,  is  an  asset  of  his  College 
while  he  remains  a member  of  it ; and  this  may  be 
more  precious  than  the  activity  of  a dozen  intellec- 
tually smaller,  though  younger,  men,  in  whom  what 
is  called  “business  capacity”  is  too  often  but  a poor 
substitute  for  the  higher  qualities  that  constitute  the 
true  life  of  a University. 

B. 

Nevertheless,  I am  content  that  the  government  by 
the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  should  be  con- 
verted into  a government  by  an  Elected  Body  (in 
.accordance  with  the  scheme  of  Statement  III.*  to 
which  I have  placed  my  name),  in  order  to  remove, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  every  reasonable  obstacle  to  the 
education,  not  only  of  the  Protestant,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  University-going  youth  of  Ireland 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  satisfy  the  moral  and  religious  scruples 
of  their  natural  guardians. 

(a)  It  is,  therefore,  for  no  small  consideration  that 
I would  consent  to  the  proposed  revolution.  But  if 
this  should  have — as  I firmly  believe  it  wpuld,  if 
recommended  and  adopted,  ultimately  have — the  effect 
■of  uniting  the  most  intelligent  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
generally  within  our  College,  and  there  teaching  or 
accustoming  them  to  regard  one  another  as  friends, 
and,  while  acknowledging  and  respecting  differences 
on  transcendental  matters,  to  work  together  for  the 
material  good  of  their  common  country,  I am  willing, 
on  that  condition  and  on  that  only,  to  acquiesce  in 
it. 

(b)  Here,  however,  I wish  to  make  one  point  very 
■clear.  In  the  words  with  which  the  document  (III.) 
to  which  I have  referred  concludes : my  “ support  of 
any  scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
Trinity  College  on  the  above  or  similar  lines  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  that 
while  each  electoral  body  shall  be  free  to  choose  its 
own  representatives  on  the  Governing  Body,  the  pro- 
fession of  any  particular  form  of  religious  belief  shall 
not  be  a necessary  qualification  for  membership  of 
the  Governing  Body,  our  aim  being  to  provide  a con- 
stitution which  shall  be  based  solely  on  academic 
merit.”  To  this  also  tend  the  emphatic  words  of  (d) 
(1)  of  that  document,  viz.,  that  “ at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years  this  body  (i.e.,  the  electoral  body  designed 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Roman  Catholics  as  such)  shall 
•cease  to  exist.”  The  temporary  arrangement  which 
the  signatories  of  that  document  offer  in  a spirit  of 
liberality  (in  order  to  procure  real  effect  for  Fawcett’s 
Act,  by  providing  that,  during  the  time  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  were  securing  their  academic  footing 
in  Trinity  College,  they  might  have  all  the  religious 
and  moral  security  they  could  wish  for)  involves  the 
danger  that,  under  a changed  political  rigime,  it 
might  by  an  abuse  be  maintained"  as  a permanent 
condition.  In  the  interests  of  the  University,  we 
desire  all  possible  security  against  this.  We  do  not 
fear  or  distrust  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men, as  we  know  them ; but  we  do  not  know  what 
new  men  in  a new  era  might  attempt. 

(c)  We  desire  that  Trinity  College  should  be  the 

National  University  of  Ireland.  But  we  do  not  wish 
that  it  should  dwindle  into  a petty  or  provincial 
institution.  Its  duty  must  continue  to  be  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  focus  and  distribute  the 
• 1 ISr  of  aU  human  thought.  Its  first  business 

is  with  Ireland.  But,  to  educate  Ireland,  it  must 
be  itself  open  to  all  educating  influences.  In  other 

-words,  its  eyes  must  not  be  always  fixed  on  Ireland. 


If  it  is  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  Irish  youth  documents. 
in  that  which  is  materially  and  spiritually  good  for  — 
Ireland — in  all  Arts,  Sciences,  and  branches  of  culture  section  C. 
generally,  it  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  xvi. 
great  thinkers  and  Universities  of  the  world.  It 
should  not,  indeed,  neglect  or  slight  the  national 
sentiment  of  this  countiy.  AH  that  Ireland  has  to 
teach — her  language,  literature,  and  history — should 
be  learned  and  treasured  and  taught  in  Trinity 
College;  which  should  endeavour,  with  loving  care, 
to  preserve  what  is  vital  in  them,  and  to  inspire  fresh 
life  where  it  can.  But  no  University  could  be  worthy 
of  Ireland  which  narrowed  itself  to  Ireland  only. 

(d)  In  the  past,  although  Trinity  College  has  done 
little  for  Irish  history,  it  has  not  neglected  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language ; and  even  in  recent  times  dis- 
tinguished Irish  scholars  have  received  their  education 
in  Irish  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College.  But 
such  studies  have,  all  the  same,  been  on  an  unhappy 
footing  here.  This  should  be  changed.  I have  never 
been  in  sympathy  with  those  who  wished  to  discourage 
the  study  of  the  Irish  language.  From  the  first,  it 
was  a mistaken  policy ; the  objects  which  such  persons 
had  in  view  could  have  been  better  achieved  by  utiliz- 
ing that  language.  The  sense  of  national  insult  im- 
plied in  such  a policy  has  grown  with  the  growing 
energy  of  the  Irish  people,  and  resentment  lias  fol- 
lowed quickly  on  the  perception  of  it.  The  Irish 
language  should  have  been  fostered  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  nations,  like  individuals,  learn  wisdom 
by  experience ; and  on  this  subject  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  difference  of  opinion  in  future. 

(e)  It  may  be  said  that,  considering  the  dead  weight 
of  opposition  to  it  that  is.  offered  or  threatened,  the 
scheme  proposed  in  Document  III.  is  bound  to  fail  of 
its  intended  or  of  any  good  effect.  But  it  seems, 
nevertheless,  intrinsically  sane  and  practicable;  and 
what  is  so  must  prevail  in  the  long  run.  Given  a fair 
chance,  and  a fair  time  to  operate  in,  this  scheme 
should  alter  the  aspect  of  the  University  Question  en- 
tirely and  permanently  for  the  better.  It  aims  at 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
whole ; not  of  any  one  party  or  Church.  Those  who 
subscribe  to  it  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  more  particularly,  in 
the  people  of  Ireland,  to  believe  that  in  doing  so  their 
motives  at  least  will  be  justly  appreciated. 

if)  As  for  other  schemes : that  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University  is  not  directly  before  us  ; and  with  regard 
to  a “ two- College  ” scheme  for  Dublin  University, 
while  raising  no  technical  objection  to  this,  I feel  that 
it  would  have  in  practice  results  disastrous  to  Irish 
Education. 

This  statement  of  mine  is  chiefly  the  declaration  of 
a faith  which  I share  with  many  others  in  Trinity 
College.  Wishing  to  be  brief,  I do  not  go  into  all 
heads  of  the  general  subject,  or  into  details  under  any 
head. 

Re-arrangements  in  the  schools  and  faculties,  if  re- 
commended, should  be  left  to  be  determined  by  special 
committees  to  be  appointed  hereafter. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  Pro- 
fessors compared  with  that  of  the  Fellows,  and  as  to 
the  mode  of  electing  to  Fellowships;  and  on  these 
matters  I,  too,  could  say  much ; but  I prefer  here  to 
leave  the  former  of  them  untouched,  and  to  regard 
the_  latter,  though  exceedingly  important,  as  also  one 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  a special  committee. 


^Signed),  John  I.  Beake, 

Master  of  Arts,  Dub.  TJniv. : 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 1887 ; Tutor,  1889-1903 ; 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
1889-1898  ; Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Hebrew,  1898 ; Regius  Professor 
of  Greek,  1902. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

1st  October,  1906. 


9, 


* Appendix  to  First  Report  (Od.  3176),  1906,  pages  23-24. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE.  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


DOCCMF.NIS  XVII. 

SECTION  C'. 

xvu-  Statement  with  reference  to  the  Classical  School  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  submitted  by  John  I. 

Beare,*  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.T.C  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and  J.  Gilbart  Smyly,  Eaq.,  M.A., 
F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 


To  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

Dublin. 


THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE  DUBLIN. 


Clas-icnl 

Studies. 


Gentlemen, 

We  understand  that  our  Classical  School  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  disparaging  criticism  by  one  of 
those  who  have  sent  statements  to  the  Commission. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  calls,  for  any  reply  on  our 
part ; but  it  seems  desirable  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission, in  a compendious  form,  the  main  facts  as  to 
the  aims  pursued,  and  the  methods  adopted,  in  the 
management  of  the  School.  + 

The  Pass  work,  in  which  French  or  German  may  be 
substituted  for  Greek,  need  hot  be  noticed  here. 

At  any  time  the  Classical  Honor  School  is  under  the 
immediate  management  of  the  Professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  together  with  the  Term  Honor  Examiners. 
The  Term  Honor  Examiners  are  liable  to  be  changed 
by  the  appointment  of  different  men  for  the  duty 
every  two  or  three  years.  Thus  the  Professors  and 
these  Honor  Examiners  constitute  what  is  equivalent 
to  a “Board  of  Studies”  in  Classics.  If  a particular 
change  in  the  curriculum  or  teaching-methods  of  the 
School  seems  desirable,  any  member  of  this  Board 
can  bring  the  matter  before  his  colleagues  ; it  is  talked 
over,  and  if  there  is  agreement.,  in  cases  of  importance 
requiring,  e.ff.,  an  alteration  in  the  courses  appointed, 
a motion  to  this  effect  is  brought  before  the  Academic 
Council,  since  no  change  can  be  introduced  into  any 
part  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  without  the 
consent  of  this  body  ; if  the  matter  be  less  important, 
it  is  settled  by  private  arrangement.  The  Classical 
Term  Honor  Examiners,  without  the  Professors,  ar- 
range for  and  conduct  the  Term  Honor  Examinations, 
and  report  to  the  Senior  Lecturer  the  results  of  such 
examinations.  What  is  said  here  of  the  Board  of 
Classical  Studies  applies  equally  to  all,  the  other 
Boards  of  Studies,  e.g.,  in  Philosophy,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, etc.,  each  of  which  consists  of  the  Professor, 
or  Professors,  of  each  subject,  with  the  Term  Honor 
Examiners  in  the  same  subject  for  the  time  being. 
The  members  of  each  such  Board,  while  fully  respon- 
sible, are  left  with  a great  deal  of  freedom,  and  are 
not  governed  by  a definite  written  code.  They  are  not, 
for  example,  hound  to  confer  with  one  another  at  any 
particular  times,  or  to  report  periodically  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  matters  under  their  control ; but  they  have 
to  meet  regularly  in  order  to  arrange  and  conduct  the 
examinations  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  these  details,  and  to 
dwell  on  them,  because  some  assert  that  we  have  no 
Boards  of  Studies.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  this 
name ; but  we  have  the  thing,  and  though  our  Calen- 
dar does  not  contain  a paragraph  defining  the  duties 
of  the  various  organising  groups  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, yet  these  duties  are  well  understood  and 
discharged  by  the  members  of  those  groups  themselves. 

The  Honor  work  consists  of,  cr  has  reference  to, 
the  following,  viz. : — 

1.  Honor  Lectures  and  Examinations  (each  term). 

2.  The  Examination  for  Scholarship  (annual). 

3.  The  Examination  for  Moderatorship  (annual). 

4.  The  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes  for  Greek  and 

Latin  Composition  in  prose  and  in  verse  (annual). 


5.  The  Vice-Oh! ncellor’s  Latin  Medals  (annual). 

6.  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gold  Medals  (annual). 

7.  The  Mullins  Classical  Exhibition,  (triennial). 

8.  The  Tyrrell  Memorial  Prize  (biennial). 

9.  The  Ferrar  Memorial  Prize  in  Comparative 

Etymology  (annual). 

10.  The  William  Roberts  Prize  (annual). 

11.  The  Marshall  Porter  Memorial  Prize  (annual). 

The  teaching  of  Classics  in  Secondary  Schools  is  Entrarte 
encouraged  by  Prizes  offered'  at  entrance  for  Compo-  I"??™3 
sition  in  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  and  by  tfona 
the  Examinations  for  Classical  Sizavships  and  for 
Junior  and  School  Exhibitions. 

We  give  not  _ Entrance  Scholarships  in  Classics; 
there  are  now  but  few  Irish  schools  accustomed  to 
prepare  boys  in  Classics  up  to  a point  which  would 
justify  us  in  awarding  such  Entrance  Scholarships. 

We  have,  (therefore,  to  give  students  reading  for 
Classical  Scholarship  the  requisite  teaching  after  they 
have  matriculated. 

The  Honor  teaching  and  Examinations  for  the  first  Honor, 
two  years  are  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  Examination  fhjp,1^ 
for  (Classical  Scholarship,  the  best  preparation  for  MoS'emto.-- 
whieh  consists  in  following  the  curriculum  prescribed  *tna£mi 
in  Honor  Classics  for  each  Term,  up  to  the  Trinity 
Term  of  the  Junior  Sophister  year.  The  subsequent 
Honor  teaching  and  Examinations  of  the  Sophister 
years  lead  up  to  the  Examination  for  Moderatorship 
(with  gold  or  silver  medal),  on  which  the  Honor  B.A. 
in  Classics  is  given.  These  elements  in  the  Classical 
course  can  be  viewed  separately  or  together.  Each 
Honor  course — the  Honor  course  of  any  Term — may  be 
considered  as  having  a sort  of  completeness  in  itself  ; 
but  the  truest  and  best  way  of  judging  our  Honor 
dassical  arrangements  is  to  consider  all  the  courses 
together  as  parts  of  a whole ; the  idea  of  which  is  to 
introduce  students  to  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  from  Homer  to  Telemaehus,  and  from  Plautus 
to  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  and  fulfils  itself  in  three 
and  a half  or  four  years.  The  Examinations  for 
Scholarship  and  Moderatorship,  as  well  as  each  Term 
Honor  Examination,  require  on  the  student's  part 
not  only  accurate  knowledge  of  stated  Classical  books, 
and  of  a specified  course  in  Ancient  History  or  Litera- 
ture, but  also  unprescribed  translation,  and  compo- 
sition in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verso. 

At  each  Term  Honor  Examination  20  marks  out  of 
110  are  given  for  viva  voce  translation  ; at  the  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  60  out  of  250 ; and  at  the 
Moderatorship  Examination,  60  out  of  300.  The  re- 
quirement of  oral  translation,  when  thus  limited, 
appears  to  us  to  have  some  very  good  effects.  It 
tends  to  cultivate  in  the  students  the  faculty  of 
construing  with  grammatical  accuracy,  to  produce 
readiness  of  expression,  and  thus  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  both  Classics  and  English. 

The  courses  for  all  these  Examinations  are  detailed 
in  the  College  Calendar.  There  are  eight  Examiners 
for  Scholarship,  six  for  Moderatorship,  and  three 
Term  Honor  Examiners. 


* Mr.  Beare's  oral  evidence  will  be  found  at  page  296,  el  seq 
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Prizes  are  given  at  the  Michaelmas  Honor  Exam- 
inations to  all  students  who  obtain  Honors.  In  the 
Senior  Freshmen  Class  the  student  who  comes  first 
of  the  candidates  for  Honors  in  Michaelmas  Term 
receives  the  William  Roberts  Prize. 

The  Marshall  Porter  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  candi- 
date for  Classical  Scholarship,  who,  having  failed  tct 
obtain  a Scholarship,  has  obtained  the  highest  marks 
among  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  preference  being 
given  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  highest  marks 
in  Classical  Composition. 

Hacor  There  are  three  Term  Honor  Lecturers  appointed 
Sic«res.  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  usually  for  two  years. 

These  Honor  Lecturers  are  not  necessarily  identical 
with  the  Honor  Examiners.  Lectures  are  delivered 
by  the  Honor  Lecturers  in  each  term  ; they  give  in- 
struction in  a prescribed  course,  in  more  or  less  close 
connexion  with  the  work  fur  the  Honor  Examination 
of  the  succeeding  term ; but  active  and  independent 
study  on  the  part  of  the  student  himself  is  encouraged. 

A separate  Lecturer  lectures  all  students  in  the 
various  branches  of  Classical  Honor  Composition. 

Lectures  are  delivered  each  Term  for  Classical  Stu- 
dents by  the  Professor  of  Ancient  History! 

The  attendance  at  all  these  lectures  is  usually  good  ; 
at  the  lectures  in  Classical  Composition  it  is  very 
good. 

Moderator-  The  idea  which  underlies  the  Course  for  Moderator- 
shijs.  ships  is  that  a student  who  takes  a First  Class  Honor 
Degree  in  Classics  should  not  only  have  a competent 
literary  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classical  authors,  and 
the  power  of  writing  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse  ; 
but  should  also  have  a sound  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Political  and  Literary  History.  This  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  programme  and  conduct  of  the 
Moderatorship  Examinations  and  Lectures. 

Moderator-  The  lectures  for  Moderatorship  Candidates  are  de- 
ship  livered  by  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  who 

ifcl“res-  aim  rather  at  imparting  knowledge  of  the  higher 

Classics  generally,  than  at  instructing  the  candidates 
in  a few  books.  Many  subjects  are  dealt  with  which 
could  not  be  fully  treated  in  lectures  delivered  to 
Junior  students.  The  lecturer  usually  sets  himself 
to  deal  with  a period  or  subject,  rather  than  a work 
or  author.  Last  year  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
took  for  his  subject  the  literature  of  the  early  Alexan- 
drian period,  and,  with  Callimachus  (on  whom  he  had 
to  compile  a series  of  introductory  lectures)  as  his 
immediate  text,  tried  to  interest  his  class  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  life  of  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  at  Alexandria  ; and  the  Professor 
of  Latin  delivered  Lectures  on  Quintilian  as  a Literary 
Critic,  and  on  the  Fragments  of  Early  Latin  Poetry. 

Scholarship  candidates  are  introduced  by  the  Pro- 
fessors to  an  acquaintance  with  the  simpler  forms  of 
Palaeography ; are  taught,  for  example,  to  read  with 
a fair  amount  of  ease  Greek  minuscule  hands  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centimes,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Codex 
Clarkianus  of  Plato,  phototype  specimens  of  which  axe 
set  before  them.  The  Professors’  moderatorship 
lectures  aim  at  providing  Moderatorship  Candidates 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  further  knowledge  of  such 
things,  and  at  encouraging  them  to  cultivate  this 
knowledge.  The  Professor  of  Greek  exhibits  to  ^his 
•class  facsimiles  sucE  as  that  of  the  Bacehylfdes 
papyrus ; the  Professor  of  Latin  exhibits  original 
fragments  of  inscribed  papyrus ; and  they  endeavour 
to  awaken  the  minds  of  those  attending  their  lectures 
t to  an  intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  difficulty  is  to  excite  such  interest  in  a subject 
for  its  own  sake ; to  raise  the  student’s  mind  above 
mere  speculation  as  to  what  will  ‘ pay  ’ at  the  exam- 
ination. This  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  prescribed  work  (so  as  to 
save  students  the  need  and  expense  of  having  recourse 
to  coaches),  is  found  to  hamper  more  or  less  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  one's  ideal  of  lecturing.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that,  without  the  prescription  of  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce 
.accurate  scholarship.  The  amount  of  prescribed  trans- 
■ Jation,  however,  bears  only  a small  proportion  (20  per 


cent.)  to  the  whole  work  of  Candidates  for  Moderator-  doccmebk. 
ship.  — 

Section  0. 

At  each  of  our  three  most  important  Classical 
Examinations — those  for  Scholarship,  Moderatorship, 
and  Fellowship — the  writing  of  an  English  essay, 
generally  on  a subject  connected  with  Classics,  forms  English 
an  important  item,  for  which  high  marks  are  given.  Essay. 

At  all  examinations,  in  marking  papers  of  translation 
from  Classics  into  English,  attention  is  paid  to  style. 

The  Fellowship  Examination  in  Classics,  for  which  The 
no  authors  are  prescribed,  aims  at  the  selection,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  Classical  men  who,  besides  a com-  tionUi  " 
petent  power  of  writing  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  Classics, 
verse,  have  an  accurate  and  complete  literary  and 
grammatical  knowledge  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  of  the  Classical  periods  ; and  also  a competent 
acquaintance  with  many  important  authors  lying  out- 
side those  limits.  The  Classical  Fellow  is  expected 
to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  Classical 
authors,  because  he  may  be  called  on  to  deliver  Honor 
Lectures  on,  or  in  reference  to,  any  of  the  Classical 
Courses  set,  and  these  Courses  are  subject  to  alteration  . 
from  time  to  time.  Classical  Fellowship  candidates 
usually  take  up,  together  with  Classics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Philosophy,  and  Ancient  History.  The  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  is  intended  to  be  a basis  for  future 
development  in  particular  directions,  e.g.  in  Pure 
Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  etc. 

Original  work  on  the  part  of  Students  in  the  Olassi-  Encourage  - 
cal  School  (apart  from  the  stimulus  given  by  p&rticnlar 
lecturers  and  by  the  annual  publication  of  Herma-  work  in 
thena)  is  encouraged  chiefly  by — C lassies. 

The  ‘Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes  for  the  best  original 
Greek  and  Latin  Essays  and  Poems  sent  in  annually 
on  specified  subjects,  of  which  six  months’,  public 
notice  is  given.  The  Examiners  for  these  prizes  axe 
the  Professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Literar 
ture. 

The  Mullins  Classical  Exhibition,  awarded  trien- 
nially  on  the  answering  in  a prescribed  Course  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  not  included  in  the  general 
University  Curriculum  (Julian  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  at  present),  together  with  a dissertation 
(which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  examination)  on  any 
subject  of  historical  importance  belonging  to  a given 
period  (at  present  the  fourth  century  a.d.)..  Both 
these  examinations  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  men 
to  do  good  work. 

The  Tyrrell  Memorial  Prize,  offered  biennially  for 
the  best  translations  of  set  passages  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Prose  and  Terse. 

The  Berkeley  and  Vice-Chancellor’s  Medals,  given 
for  minute  and  critical  knowledge  of  special  authors, 
or  portions  of  authors,  Greek  and  Latin  respectively. 

Sophocles  was  specified  as  the  subject  for  the  former, 
and  Quintilian,  Institute,  lor  the  latter,  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  These  Medals  have  the  good  effect  of 
securing  on  the  part  of  every  student  who  obtains 
them  (for  they  are  not  awarded  unless  positive  merit 
of  a high  order  be  shown)  really  sound  knowledge  of 
some  important  classical  work.  The  best  men  com- 
pete for  them,  and  they  are  highly  esteemed. 

All  these  prizes  axe  generally  competed  for  by  senior 
students,  including  graduates,  though  all  competitors 
must  be  under  M.A.  standing.  The  work  prescribed 
for  them— the  courses  of  study,  subjects  for  essays, 
or  pieces  for  prize  translations — not  being  part  of  the 
work  required  for  graduation,  is  under  the  control, 
not  of  the  Council,  but  of  the  Professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  arrange  it  each  yeax,  or  from  time  to  time  as 
required. 

The  annual  publication  of  Hermatheiui  (the  expense  " Hermt- 
of  which  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  Cista  Communis)  has  thena- 
a stimulating  effect  upon  the  members  of  our  Classical 
School,  to  which  its  principal  contributors  belong. 

It  usually  contains  original  articles  on  classical  sub- 
jects. For  example,  in  the  present  number,  to  appear 
this  month,  there  are,  among  others,  papers  with  the 
following  titles:— “On  the  Historic  Augusta,”  “On 
Attic  Prose  Rhvthm.”  “Notes  On  Apuleius’  Meta- 
morphoses,”  “The  Revenue  Tears  of  Philadelphia, 

Euergetes  I,  and  Philopator,”  “ Medial  Vowel-Syncope 
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Documents.  in  Latin,”  “Mr.  Archer-Hind's  Translations  into 
— Greek  Verse  and  Prose,”  “ Isaeus  and  Attic  Law.” 
Section  c.  Except  the-  two  first,  all  these  are  written  by  mem- 
xvn.  bers  of  our  School. 

Each  of  the  Classical  Professors,  besides  lecturing 
Scupationa  and  examining,  assists  students  with  advice  and  en- 
of  Pro-  couragement  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  ; and  each  in 
apart  from-  bis  own  department  is  regularly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
lectures duet-ion  of  work  intended  for  publication. 
nations™1  The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  passed  a reso- 
lution founding  a Lectureship  in  Archteology  ; and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  a very  short  time  this  subject  will 
Archico  be  developed  in  proportion  to  its  importance  ; and  that 
logy.  — -rji}  here,  as  elsewhere,  help  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  interest  attaching  to  the  higher  Classical 
studies. 

Trinity  Tlie  first  steps  have  also  been  taken  for  the  founding 

cubical  an  organised  Society  of  which  all  Students  of 
Society.  Classics  in  Trinity  College  shall  be  members.  _ This 
Society  will  be  managed  entirely  by  a President, 
Officers,  and  Council  chosen  by  the  members  them- 


selves. At  its  periodical  .meetings  (to  lie  arranged 
according  to  Programme  by  the  Council  of  the  Society) 
the  subjects  of  interest  to  be  brought  forward,  by 
reading  of  papers  or  otherwise,  will  embrace: — • 

(a)  Pure  Classics  with  Criticism  and  Translation ; 

(&)  Archeology,  Epigraphy,  Paleography,  Study 
of  Papyri ; 

(c)  Classical  History  and  Literature ; 

(d)  Classical  Art  and  Science ; 

(e)  Classical  Philosophy  j 

(f)  Classical  Drama — its  modern  staging  and  re- 
presentation. 


JOHN  L BEARE, 

Begins  Professor  of  Greek. 


J.  GILBART  SHYLY, 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
November  5th,  1906. 


Professor  of  Latin. 


Documents 
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Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Esq..,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.* 

(See  31r.  Gmjnn’s  evidence,  page  66.) 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARTS  SUBJECTS  IN 


customary,  and  there  .are  still  some  Fellows  qualified 
to  teach  both  Classics  and  Mathematics. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

I have  been  asked  by  Dr.  Coffey  to  make  a return 
showing  “ how  the  courses  which  comprise  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  conducted  ” : and  he 
further  divided  his  question  into  three  heads, 
namely : 

(1)  How  these  subjects  are  taught ; 

(2)  by  whom  they  are  taught  and  lectured  on ; 

(3)  their  relation  to  the  B.A.  Degree. 

Before  supplying  answers  to  these  questions  in 
tabular  form  I desire  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

There  is  no  separate  ‘'Faculty  of  Arts”  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  though  we  habitually  speak 
of  “ Arts  lectures,”  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a satis- 
factory definition  of  this  expression.  The  term 
•‘Arts”  is  generally  understood  to  denote  those  sub- 
jects which  form  part  of  a general  education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  make  up  the  training 
required  for  some  special  profession.  Thus,  Logic  is 
universally  regarded  as  an  Arts  subject,  and  Surgery 
as  a professional  subject.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
cide in  which  category  such  subjects  as  Physiology, 
Geology,  or  Political  .Science  should  he  placed.  These 
studies  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Univer- 
sity in  connection  with  some  particular  professional 
school,  and  yet  may  be  well  adapted  to  form  part  of  a 
general  education.  Nor  can  a satisfactory  division 
be  obtained  by  distinguishing  the  subjects  which  enter 
into  the  curriculum  for  an  Arts  Degree  from  those 
which  are  required  for  a professional  degree,  since 
many  subjects  Which  are  recognised  as  part  of  the 
Arts  Course  are  also  necessary  parts  of  some  profes- 
sional course ; while  other  subjects  which  cam  only  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Arts  do  not  form  part  of  any 
of  the  courses  for  an  Arts  degree — such  are  Spanish 
and  Hebrew. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Statement  “ Arts  ” 
is  regarded  as  a term  including  all  subjects  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  curriculum  of  a single  professional 
school. 

These  subjects  are  taught  partly  by  the  Fellows, 
partly  by  Professors.  In  earlier  days  all  the  Arts 
teaching  was  given  by  the  Fellows,  each  of  whom  was 
expected  to  be  able  to  teach  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  trivium.  Then,  as  the  growth  of  scientific  know- 
ledge rendered  specialisation  necessary  a distinction 
grew  up  between  classical  and  scientific  (or  mathema- 
tical) Fellows.  This  distinction,  however,  is  merely 


Although  tlie  Arts  Course  has  been  gradually 
widened,  the  subjects  of  tlie  Fellowship  Examination 
have  remained  unaltered  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  consequence  of  the  gradual  and  unsystematic 
growth  of  toe  Professoriate  was  that  its  teaching 
functions  are  inextricably  entangled  with  those  of 
toe  Fellows.  Some  Professorships  (as  the  Chairs  of 
Greek  and  Latin),  can,  by  statute,  be  held  only  by 
Fellows.  Others  to  which  a very  small  stipend  is  at- 
tached, are  practically  confined  to  the  Fellows.  It 
would,  for  instance,  be  impossible  to  procure  an  out- 
sider competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew  and  Ancient  History  for  the 
salaries  annexed  to  their  Chairs.  Again,  in  several 
cases  it  happens  that  a subject  is  taught  partly  by 
Fellows,  partly  by  Professors  or  Lecturers  who  are 
not  Fellows.  In  the  annexed  Table  (A)  I have  noted 
the  cases  in  which  a Professor  or  Lecturer  is  also  a 
Fellow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  number 
of  hours’  teaching  given  by  each  teacher  in  each  sub- 
ject ; but  the  main  part  of  our  Arts  teaching  is  cer- 
tainly given  by  the  Junior  Fellows.  Apart  from  such 
Professorships,  Lectureships,  etc.,  as  they  may  happen 
to  hold,  it  is  the  regular  duty  of  Tutor  Fellows  to  lec- 
ture during  term  two  hours  daily  in  one  or  more 
Arts  subjects,  whijli  include  Mathematics,  Classics, 
Logics  and  Ethics,  Experimental  Physics,  French, 
and  English  Composition.  These  -are  the  chief, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  subjects  which  enter 
into  toe  course  for  an  Arts  'Degree.  The  other  sub- 
jects (as  German,  Chemistry,  etc.),  are  taught  by  the 
Professors  and  their  assistants.  All  compulsory  sub- 
jects in  the  ordinary  B.A.  Degree  Course  are  taught 
exclusively  by  Fellows ; and  these  are,  of  course,  the 
subjects  in  which  most  teaching  is  required. 

As  I have  elsewhere  joined  in  recommending  exten- 
sive changes  in  our  Fellowship  system,  I should  like 
here  to  point  out  that  toe  system  as  it  stands  has  one 
great  practical  merit  which  it  would  be  a pity  to  lose. 
The  all-round  training  required  from  candidates  for 
Fellowship  secures  for  the  College  a body  of  teachers 
each  of  whom  is  able  to  give  instruction  in  more  than 
one  subject.  This  gives  our  teaching  arrangements  an 
elasticity  which  a thoroughly  specialised  system  oould 
hardly  achieve  except  at  a much  greater  cost.  It 
should  be  remembered  also  that  besides  the  regular 
“ tutorial  ” teaching  the  Tutor-Fellows  do  a great 
deal  of  work  in  the  professional  Schools.  The  annexed 
table  (A)  takes  account  only  of  such  teaching  as  may 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Arts  course,  and  ex- 
cludes all  that  is  intended  for  professional  students 
only. 


• Hr.  Gwynn  also  furnished  a Statement  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 


i the  First  Heport  (Od.  3176),  1906,  p.-tge  49. 
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In  the  annexed  Table  (A)  I have  distinguished 
Prelections  by  which  I understand  set  and  con- 
tinuous lectures,  from  class  teaching,  which  is  carried 
on  by  a more  conversational  method,  usually  by  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Only  the  more  general  divisions  of  subjects  are 
given : Experimental  Physics,  for  instance,  includes 
many  sub-divisions,  such  as  Heat,  Magnetism,  etc. 


DocraiENrs. 
Section  0. 
xvnz 


The  relation  of  each  subject  to  the  course  for  the 
ordinary  B.A.  Degree  is  best  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing syllabus : — 


Mathematics 
(Pore  and  Ap- 
plied). 


I Prelections  : Class  Lec- 
tures for  Honor  Stu- 
dents ; Demonstra- 
tions, and  practical 


By  whom  Taught. 


lessor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy Call  these  are 
Junior  Fellows) ; the 
Koval  Astronomer ; 
the  Tutorial  Staff. 

'rofessor  of  Experimen- 
tal Physios  (a  Junior 
Fellow),  with  two 


. and  practical 


plie . i Chemistry  ; c 


tures,  and  Demonstra- 
tion^ and  practical 

I Prelections  :01aB3  Lee-  I 
tures,  and  Demonstra- 
tions, and  practical 


Professor  of  Zoology  and 


Professor  of  Botany ; one 
Assistant,  and  Demon- 
strators. 


Professor  of  Geology. 


! Class  Lectures  (Hono.  . 
' and  Pass)  and  Lec- 
tures in  Composition. 


Tutorial  Staff. 


Junior  Freshman  Tear. 

Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Trigonometry. 
Latin,  and  either  Greek,  French,  or  German. 
English  Composition  (the  subjects  being  chosen 
from  prescribed  books). 


Senior  Freshman  Year. 

Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Mechanics. 

Formal  Logic. 

Latin,  and  either  Greek,  French,  or  German. 
English  'Composition,  (as  above). 


Junior  Sophister  Year. 

Mechanics,  Hydrcetatics,  Optics,  Astronomy. 

Logics  (t.e..  Formal  Logic  and  Psychology). 

English  Composition  (as  above). 

And  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects : 

1.  Languages  (any  two  of  these,  viz. ; Greek, 

Latin,  French,  German). 

2.  Experimental  Science. 

3.  Natural  Science. 

4.  History. 


Senior  Sophister  Year  and  Degree  Examination. 
Astronomy. 


Professor  of  German. 


Ethics  and  Logics. 


Sanskrit  and 
Indian  I 
guages. 


Class  Lectures. 

I ClasB  Lectures, 
Class  Lectures, 
Class  Lectures, 


ompar 

Politio 


Class  Lectures, 


Class  Lectures, 
Class  Lectures, 


Class  Leotures, 
Class  Leotures, 


1 The  Tutorial  Staff, 
j Professor  of  Irish  ; Lee- 
Lecturer  in  Dutch . 

Professor  of  Sanskrit : 
1 Reader  in  Tamil  and 
Teiugu;  Professor  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hindustani. 

| Professor  of  Hebrew  fa 
Junior  Fellow) : three 
Lecturers  in  Hebrew 
(two  are  Junior  Fel- 
lows). 

I Professor  of  Hebrew. 


Professor  of  Modern 
History,  with  one  As- 
sistant ; Professor  of 
Ancient  History  (a 
Junior  Fellow). 

I Professor  of  Sanskrit. 


Prelections : Class  Leo- 
tures (Honor  and  i 
Pass). 


Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy (a  Junior 
Fello  w)  ; the  Tutorial 


Professor  of  Music. 


English  Composition  (as  above). 

And  two  of  the  following  optional  subjects : 

1.  Languages  (as  in  Junior  Sophister  Tear). 

2.  Mathematical  Physios  (Mechanics,  Hydro- 

statics, and  Optics). 

3.  Experimental  Science. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  History  and  Political  Science. 


The  Tutorial  lectures  deal  with  the  new  business  of 
each  term  in  Science  (t.e..  Mathematics,  or  Logics 
and  Ethics)  and  with  the  set  courses  in  Languages. 

Professional  students  are  excused  the  optional  sub- 
ject in  the  Junior  Sophister  Year,  and  are  only 
required  to  take  one  optional  subject  in  the  Senior 
Sophister  Year. 

A special  Arts  Course  has  lately  been  arranged  for 
Medical  Students,  which  is  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  which  other  professional  students  have  to  take. 

Honor  Degrees  are  given  in  nine  different  courses, 
viz. — Mathematics,  Classics,  Logics  and  Ethics,  Ex- 
perimental Science,  Natural  Science,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Legal  and  Political  Science,  Modem 
Literature,  and  Engineering  Science. 

But  candidates  for  Honor  Degrees  must  have  taken 
out  the  ordinary  Pass  'Course  up  to  the  Degree  Exa- 
mination. 
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Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Westropp  Roberts,  B.D.,  F.T.C.D.* 


To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Gentlemen, 

As  the  evidence  which  has  lately  been  laid  before 
you  by  some  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College 
appears  to  indicate  a spirit  of  hostility  .to  the  Board 
as  well  as  a desire  for  drastic  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Governing  Body,  I beg  to  submit  the 
following  statement  of  my  views  on  this  and  on  some 
other  matters  of  importance. 

The  attacks  which  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  system  of  Government  by  a Board 
consisting  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows, 
are  of  old  standing  and  have  culminated  in  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  you  some  few  months  ago. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  evidence,  I have 
little  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  will  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  no  specific  instance  has  been  adduced  in 
which  the  present  Board  has  failed  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty  or  neglected  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Higher  Education  in  Ireland. 

In  proof  of  what  I assert,  you  have  only  to  consult 
the  Calendar  for  1906-7,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
1896-7,  to  learn  what  progressive  steps  have  been  made 
under  the  present  Board,  or  under  the  influence  of  its 
members,  before  they  had  a voice  in  the  government 
of  the  College. 

When  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  our 
Schools,  the  instruction  now  given  in  our  Army 
Classes,  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into 
our  Sizarship  Examinations,  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
influence  of  our  University,  we  feel  it  is  idle  to  assert 
that  the  Board  is  without  initiative  or  unprogressive. 

Again,  when  we  contemplate  the  Chairs  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  Board  at  the  suggestion  of  Junior 
Fellows  and  Professors,  and  the  valuable  Exhibitions 
awarded  to  students  from  South  Africa,  we  learn  how 
ready  the  present  Board  has  been  to  adopt  any  scheme 
which  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Education 
and  the  interests  of  the  University. 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  Board  is  composed  of  men  of 
advanced  age,  who  take  no  part  in  teaching,  and  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  students. 

Well,  I reply,  at  no  period  of  life  is  a man  better 
fitted-  to  govern  than  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and 
seventy. 

Human  nature  and  human  capacity  for  action  are 
to-day  very  much  what  they  have  always  been  in  the 
civilised  world. 

Aristotle  says,  somewhere,  that  wealth  must  be 
possessed  before  leisure  can  be  obtained ; and  until 
leisure  be  obtained,  office  ought  not  to  be  courted,  since 
he  who  is  oppressed  by  private  concerns  cannot  be 
expected  to  manage  public  aflairs  either  wisely  or 
faithfully ; while  Cicero  points  out  that  old  age  is  the 
time  for  great  achievements,  and  that  experience  and 
wisdom  are  of  greater  value  than  bodily  vigour: — 

“Non  viribus  aut  velocitatibus  aut  celeritate  cor- 
porum  res  magnae  geruntur,  sed  consilio,  auctoritate, 
sententia ; quibus  non  modo  non  orbari,  sed  etiam 
auger i senectus  solet.” 

The  wit  of  man  can  devise  no  system  which  does  not 
admit  of  some  adverse  criticism ; but  the  present 
system  of  election  to  the  Board  appears  to  me  to  be 
open  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other  scheme  which 
has  been  laid  before  you.  For  the  process  by  which 
a Junior  Fellow  becomes  a member  of  the  Board  is 
practically  an  automatic  one,  and  possesses  the  great 
advantage  that  no  religious  or  personal  element  is 
involved  in  his  election.  Further,  the  elected  member 
takes  his  seat  on  the  Board  with  a full  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  he  may  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form as  Senior  Lecturer,  Registrar,  or  Senior  Dean, 
and,  if  he  be  in  Holy  Orders,  as  Catechist. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  Bursar,  the  financial 
adminstration  has  been  conducted  in  such  a manner, 
in  nearly  every  case,  as  to  reflect  both  honour  and 
credit  upon  that  officer. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  system  is  that 
the  Senior  Fellows  are  not  called  upon  to  lecture,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  have  that  leisure  which  enables 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  questions  of  Administra- 
tion and  of  Higher  Education. 

Consider  but  one  of  the  many  evils  which  would 
Tesult  from  an  elective  Board  and  officers.  We  should 
have  a Senior  Lecturer  of  junior  standing  on  the 
College  books  giving  orders  to  his  seniors,  who  should 


obtain  the  permission  of  their  junior  to  absent  them- 
selves in  case  they  found  it  inconvenient  to  examine 
at  the  time  stated  on  their  notice  paper. 

Again,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  that  the  senior  in 
Hall  shall  be  consulted  on  all  points  of  discipline 
which  may  arise. 

Is  this  rule  to  be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  an  elected 
Senior  Lecturer,  and  if  abrogated  in  one  case,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  College  discipline? 

Suppose  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
regiments  should  be  commanded  by  an  officer  elected 
by  his  fellows,  and  that  a popular  subaltern  was 
selected  for  the  post,  what,  we  may  ask,  would  be  the 
state  of  discipline  in  that  regiment  in  a week’s  time? 

In  reviewing  the  various  schemes  for  reformation 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  Commission,  I find 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  contain  a mass  of 
hostile  and  destructive  criticism  on  existing  systems; 
and  although  they  supply  many  valuable  suggestions’, 
yet  they  fail  to  show  how  the  changes  therein  con- 
templated are  financially  possible. 

To  those  why  cry  out  for  an  elective  Board  and  the 
retirement  of  fellows  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  I ask 
but  one  question,  “ How  do  you  propose  to  finance 
your  scheme?’’ 

The  cost  of  the  retirement  of  a Senior  Fellow  is 
about  £1,100  per  annum,  and  from  what  source  this 
expenditure  is  to  come,  when  the  number  of  Fellows 
retired  exceeds  four,  I fail  to  see,  unless  it  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  Junior  Fellows  who  advocate 
such  a scheme. 

One  scheme  stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  rest, 
as  financially  perfect  and  equitable  in  all  its  bearings, 
for  in  it  the  vested  and  prospective  interests  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern  are  provided  for  and  carefully 
guarded.  Any  measure  which  did  not  protect  these 
interests  would  seriously  affect  the  future  welfare  of 
the  College.  Surely  any  young  man  of  ability  who 
now  contemplates  reading  for  Fellowship,  would  re- 
consider his  decision  if  he  saw  vested  interests  dis- 
regarded and  changes  introduced  which  were  calculated 
to  affect  adversely  the  prospects  of  the  present  Fel- 
lows. 

In  all  probability  he  would  seek  another  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  such  as  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
or  the  Bar,  in  both  of  which  professions  the  prizes  to 
be  obtained  are  far  superior  to  those  which  Trinity 
College  has  to  offer,  and  the  tenure  of  which  is  secure. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  schemed  of  Dr. 
Tarleton,  to  which  I refer,  can  be  so  modified  by 
adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  of  my  colleagues,  as 
to  furnish  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  either  Junior  Fellows  or  Professors. 

The  modifications  I suggest  are  as  follows : — 

The  Constitution  of  the  Senate  shall  remain  as  at 
present ; and  it  shall  occupy  the  same  relations  to  the 
new  Board  as  it  does  to  the  existing  Board,  save  that 
it  shall  elect  one  representative  from  among  the 
Fellows  to  sit  on  the  new  Board  or  General  Governing 
Body. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  shall  consist  of— 

A. 

The  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows,  who  shall 
constitute  a central  body,  having  control  over  all  the 
finances  of  the  College,  and  performing  all  the  duties 
now  performed  by  the  present  Board,  save  so  far  as 
herein  expressly  stated. 

B. 

The  Junior  Fellow  elected  by  the  Senate.  A repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering.  The  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity. 

The  General  Governing  Body  shall  appoint  the 
Provisional  Fellows,  the  Junior  Fellows,  ana  all  Pro- 
fessors save  the  Professors  in  the  School  of  Divinity, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  a Committee,  consisting  of 
the  Provost,  the  seven  senior  of  the  Fellows  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  three  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
elected  by  the  General  Synod.  It  shall  also  deal  with 
all  modifications  of  the  Courses  prescribed  by  the 
various  Faculties  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be- 
come necessary. 
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The  General  Board  shall  elect  an  official,  who  shall 
not  be  a Senior  Fellow,  to  act  as  Registrar,  at  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum.  In  the  event  of  a Junior 
Fellow  being  elected,  he  shall  receive  a salary  of  £200 

P6A  office  shall  be  created,  to  he  held  only  by  a 
Senior  Fellow,  of  Secretary  to  the  Board,  the  salary 
attached  to  which  shall  be  £100  per  annum. 

The  Senior  Fellow  elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Board,  shall  be  compensated  for  by  the  loss  of 
income  arising  from  the  smaller  salary  attached  to 
the  new  office. 

The  Junior  Fellow  elected  by  the  Senate  and  each 
representative  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Engineering  shall  receive  an  hon- 
orarium of  £25  per  annum. 

The  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  shall  meet  on 
Saturdays  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  at  all  other  times  when  convened  by  the 
Provost. 

The  General  Board  shall  be  convened  by  the  Provost, 
or  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  on  receipt  of  a 
written  requisition  signed  by  any  three  Members  of 
the  General  Board. 

The  proposed  alterations  in  Dr.  Tarleton’s  scheme 
offer  no  financial  difficulties.  In  Dr.  Tarleton’s 
scheme  £400  per  annum  is  allowed  for  salaries  of 
elected  members  of  the  Board,  while  I suggest  that 
the  above-mentioned  Elected  Members  shall  together 


receive  a sum  of  £150  per  annum,  thus  leaving  a documents. 
yearly  gain  to  the  Cista  Communis  of  £250  per  — 
annum.  Section  C. 

In  the  event  of  a Junior  Fellow  being  selected  as  Try 
Registrar,  £200  per  annum  of  this  yearly  gain  shall 
be  paid  to  him  as  salary,  thus  leaving  a yearly  gain 
of  £50  per  annum  to  the  Cista  Communis.  Of  the 
£300  per  annum  now  paid  to  the  Senior  Fellow  who 
acts  as  Registrar,  £100  per  annum  shall  be  paid  to 
him  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  £200  per  annum 
as  compensation  for  loss. 

In  the  final  state  of  affairs,  the  yearly  gain  to  the 
Cista  Communis  will  consequently  be  £250. 

I have  drawn  ^attention  only  to  such  modifications 
of  Dr.  Tarleton’s  scheme  as  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  ; 
in  all  other  respects  I hold  that  the  scheme  should  be 
accepted  as  it  stands. 

In  conclusion,  I earnestly  ask  the  Commission  to 
modify  but  not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  of 
government ; for  I am  convinced  that  the  plan  of  an 
elective  Board,  any  member  of  which  was  entitled  to 
an  office  as  such,  would  lead  to  corruption,  and  be 
subversive  of  all  discipline. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

W.  R.  Westropp  Roberts,  f.t.o.d. 


Statement  submitted  by  J.  Joly,  Esq.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin* 


SECTION- O. 
SX 


On  the  place  which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  hold  as  organs  of  the 
Higher  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  increase  their 
usefulness  to  the  country. 


(1)  I would  gladly  have  put  forward  my  ideas  on  the 
above  matters  solely  from  the  constructive  side,  and 
without  criticising  the  views  of  colleagues  whom  I 
greatly  respect.  But  this  is  impossible.  I,  therefore, 
have  to  consider  a proposition  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward (Document  III. +)  to  widen  the  constitution  of  the 
University  and  the  College,  so  that  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  may  govern  these  institutions, 
and  both  may  feel  them  to  be  theirs.  The  constructive 
suggestions  I have  to  offer  come  later.  They  deal  with 
an  aspect  of  the  University  question  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  : the  duality 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  so 
far  as  higher  education  is  concerned. 

(2)  My  argument  is  mainly  directed  to  the  following 
considerations  : — 

I place  our  freedom  of  opinion  and  thought  in  the 
forefront  of  our  possessions,  regarding  it  as  an  heir- 
loom of  which  we  in  our  generation  are  but  the  cus- 
todians. This  inheritance,  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
fined, is  yet  the  soul  of  all  our  work  for  progress.  Take 
it  away,  and  there  is  nothing  left  worth  fighting 
about.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  ideal  which  the  Roman 
Church  recognises.  Reconciliation  between  these  op- 
posed ideals  is  impossible. 

A certain  scheme  of  “widening”  the  constitution 
of  Trinity  College  (Doc.  III.)  is  not  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  our  educational  ideals,  and  must  there- 
fore be  rejected  if  for  this  reason  only.  Even  if  the 
old  spirit  of  freedom  ultimately  prevailed,  this  scheme 
must  almost  certainly  result  in  the  introduction  of 
contention  on  the  Governing  Body.  It,  furthermore, 
suggests  an  element  as  part  electorate  of  this  body, 
which  at  the  best  is  incompetent. 

If  the  University  of  Dublin  is  to  be  made  available 
for  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  not  only 
must  the  spirit  of  its  education  be  radically  altered, 
but  also  its  scope  and  type.  In  a word,  the  only  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland  available  for  the  higher  professional 
classes,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  must 
be  swept  away. 

These  premises  alike  lead  to  a conclusion  which  has 
to  take  into  account  three  elements,  two  of  which  are 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  professional 
classes,  and  the  third  is  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity.  The  first  two  should  find  their 
• Professor  Jelly’s  oral  evidence  will  be  found  at  page  50  et  seq. 


wants  supplied  in  Trinity  College  ; the  last  appeals 
to  the  State  on  just  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the  type 
of  University  education  adapted  to  its  needs. 

What  follows  is  mainly  concerned  with  these  heads 
in  the  order  in  which  I have  stated  them. 

(3.)  Since  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Reformation  two  theories  of  education,  becoming  more 
strongly  differentiated  as  time  went  on,  have  striven 
for  mastery  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  liberal  of  these  was  early 
associated  with  Protestantism.  This  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  has  continued  to  be  the  case,  at  the  volun- 
tary desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Liberal 
education — based  on  the  right  to  think  for  oneself — 
is,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  “ dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals.”  Protestants  do  not  generally  think  so. 

In  Trinity  College — a Protestant  foundation — inde- 
ndence  of  judgment  is  at  the  basis  of  our  education, 
e do  not  expect  men  of  research  to  work  under  a con- 
trol which  will  not  listen  to  evidence,  but  silences  by 
rule  of  dogma.  We  oonsider  that  to  hamper  honest 
enquiry  in  this  way  is  both  injurious  and  immoral. 
We  believe  that  to  teach  the  students  the  facts  of 
Science,  and  at  the  same  time  train  him  to  close  bis 
eyes  to  obvious  deductions  is  a sort  of  education  whicn 
is  fatal  to  the  development  of  independence  and 
rationality — the  most  important  faculties  concerned  in 
research.  From  our  point  of  view,  such  an  education 
is  deficient.  We  freely  admit,  indeed,  the  honesty  of 
those  who,  brought  up  on  different  ideals,  hold  that 
the  dogma  which  they  believe  alone  protects  faith  and 
morals  must  be  placed  in  the  supreme  position,  and 
must  defend  itself  at  all  costs. 

In  the  event  of  our  freedom  being  taken  from  us, 
then  will  our  degrees  denote  a new  thing  ; our  tradi- 
tion will  be  broken  ; our  prestige,  which  cannot  de- 
scend to  unlawful  heirs,  will  become  but  a memory. 
The  principle  at  stake  is  no  more  nor  less  than  that 
which  brought  almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  College  to  make  protest  against  a sister 
college  being  introduced  into  the  University  wherein 
admission  to  the  Governing  Body  might  in  theory  or 
in  practice  be  by  any  other  road  save  that  of  academic 
merit  only. 

This  is  the  status  quo  so  far  as  the  existing  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  concerned. 
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Doousients.  (4.)  At  the  sittings  of  the  last  University  Commis- 
— sion  several  questions  -were  directed  to  ascertain  how 
section  o.  far  the  education  given  in  a University  of  the  type 
XX  asked  for  by  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  clergy 
would  be  free  from  clerical  control.  In  my  opinion, 
the  substance  of  the  answers  indicate  views  on  the 
matter  quite  incompatible  with  the  existing  ideals  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  learned  and  reverend  President  of  the  Catholic 
University  is  asked — “ Would  you  allow  him  (the 
Professor)  to  teach  as  a scientific  possibility,  to  say 
nothing  more,  that  the  human  species  was  developed 
in  that  way  (Darwin’s  Theory  of  Natural  Selection) 
from  lower  organisms — in  the  same  -way  as  the  de- 
velopment of  other  species  can  be  traced  ?”  The 
answer  is — “ If  he  advanced  as  a mere  speculative 
theory  that  there  appeared  to  be  a considerable  body 
of  evidence  to  suppose  that  the  human  body  may  have 
been  developed  from  some  simious  animal,  I should 
say  he  was  trenching  on  dangerous  ground  ; but  I 
should  see  before  condemning  him  that  his  teaching 
was  not  merely  in  discord  with  my  own  general 
opinion,  but  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church  in 
that  particular  form." 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  a question  of  the  right  of 
evolution  to  rank  as  a credible  generalisation  on  the 
support  of  facts  of  Palaeontology,  Embryology,  and 
Comparative  Anatomy.  It  is  not  a question  of  the 
weight  of  scientific  authority  in  its  favour.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not,  in  the  judgment  of  theologians, 
it  is  contrary  to  their  reading  of  Scripture.  I ask 
with  the  greatest  personal  respect  for  the  learned  and 
reverend  gentleman  who  answered  these  questions  : — 
How  far  is  this  an  advance  on  the  days  of  Galileo  ? 
Was  he  not  convicted  “of  believing  and  holding  the 
doctrines — false  and  contrary  to  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures—that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  does  not  move  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  earth 
does  move,  and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world.”  (Berry, 
Hist,  of  Astronomy,  1898.) 

The  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  this  position,  and  fully  supports  it.  “ I 
would  let  him  (Huxley)  go  on  as  long  as  his  science  did 
not  tome  in  contact  with  Revelation.”  And  again — 

" It  is  only  when  scientific  men  begin  to  philosophise, 
when  they  give  up  science  and  become  philosophers, 
that  a difficulty  exists.”  (754.)  They  are,  in  short, 
not  to  think  ! 

Of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  holding 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  position 
of  Dr.  Delany  towards  evolution  is  quite  logical.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Index  is  still  sitting.  The  Church 
alone  can  pronounce  on  these  things.  I do  not  assail 
the  faith  held  by  the  reverend  gentlemen.  But  I say 
that  in  not  one  of  the  great  Universities  of  England, 
Germany,  or  America,  would  such  a restriction  on  the 
teaching  of  a scientific  man  be  tolerated.  Even  were 
the  student  of  Biology  destined  to  be  but  a spectator  of 
its  triumphs  all  his  days,  his  mental  attitude  would 
be  considered  lamentably  deficient  without  full  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  evidence  for  Evolution- 
evidence  not  directed  towards  the  “antidote,”  but 
calm,  judicial,  scientific  evidence. 

I ask  now  if  in  a future  Trinity  College,  subject  to 
such  ideals  of  higher  education,  we  might  welcome  to 
our  halls  a Darwin  or  a Mathew  Arnold,  a Kant  or  a 
Hallam.  Would  such  men  find  a home  where  their 
greatness  would  meet  honour— their  work  recognition  1 
Kant,  Hallam,  Herbert  Spencer,  are  on  the  Index 
Our  poor,  unwise  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  in  the  Index. 
Would  Lecky  sit  at  our  Library  door  to  uplift  our 
hearts  to  higher  things  under  a regime  which  may  not 
teach  from  Kant  or  Hallam  save  with  the  antidote  at 
hand  ? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  must  negative  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
ideal  and  ours. 

(5.)  I have  now  to  consider  how  far  a particular 
scheme  for  widening  the  Constitution  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin”  (Document  III.*),  would  be  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  radical  alteration  of  our  prevailing  free- 
dom of  education.  “ 

I will  assume  that  the  scheme  is  accepted  both  by 
Bishops  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

hrom  its  intrinsic  nature  it  is  intended  so  to  be.  Its  full 

and  adequate  realisation  is  obviously  impossible  with- 
out the  acceptance  of  both  bodies.  My  remarks  then 
apply,  and  apply  only,  to  the  conditions  attending 
present  or  future  acceptance  by  both  divisions  of  the 
educated  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
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The  Memorial  proposes  that  a part— five  out  f 
twenty,  for  instance— of  the  Governing  Body  is  to  k! 
elected  by  an  outside  body  of  fifty  electors  tv 
qualifications  of  these  electors  are  not  named  bnt 
ten  may  be  ecclesiastics.  The  difficulty  of  picking  tffis 
■body,  in  Ireland,  will  be  considerable— almost  as  great 
as  confronted  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1873  when  asked  to 
name  the  Council  of  his  projected  “ widened”  Univer 
sity.  But  whoever  may  be  chosen,  or  may  accent 
office  upon  it,  the  functions  assigned  to  it,  its  raison 
d etre,  involve  that  it  be  mainly  Roman  Catholic  and 
•that  the  Roman  Catholics  be,  of  course,  orthodox  • 
otherwise  grave  dissatisfaction  must  be  created  among 
the  body  it  is  most  desired  to  conciliate.  The  elected 
Ecclesiastics  will,  of  course,  include  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and,  logically,  these  should  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  element.  These  predic- 
tions will  not,  I think,  be  disputed.  * 

The  next  question  is  who  will  they  select  to  serve 
on  the  Governing  Body  ? If  the  Hierarchy  desire 
that  some  of  their  number  should  sit  on  the  Governing 
Body  could  the  Roman  Catholic  lay  members  of  the 
electorate  object— would  they  be  justified  in  objecting? 
I think  when  these  matters  are  carefully  considered 
the  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  as  most  probable,  is  that 
the  representatives  of  the  fifty  would  be  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  approved  of  by  the  Bishops,  along 
with,  perhaps,  two  of  the  Bishops  or  other  Ecclesias- 
tics at  present  associated  with  educational  matters.  I 
consider  that  this  section  of  the  future  Governing  Body 
of  Trinity  College  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  to  uphold 
our  existing  freedom  of  teaching,  but  on  the  contrary 
must  accept  office  in  a spirit  of  duty  towards  the  faith 
that  was  in  them  to  make  the  University  acceptable 
to  Roman  Catholic  ideals.  I speak  both  of  the  elected 
laity  and  of  the  elected  Ecclesiastics.  Thus,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  at  the  last  Commission  is  asked 
(571) — “ You  admit  that  you  desire  the  laity  to  be  on 
the  Governing  Body  Ans. — “Decidedly.” 

(572)  “You  also  admit  that  probably  they  would 
follow  the  Bishops  in  questions  of  faith  and  morals  ?” 
Ans. — “It  is  extremely  likely.” 

Those  who  do  not  wilfully  close  their  eyes  must  re- 
cognise that  the  whole  question  of  this  or  that  sort  of 
education  is,  in  the  eyes  of  a devout  Roman  Catholic, 
one  of  “ faith  and  morals.” 

This  body  is  to  exist  for  twenty-five  years  only.  On 
this  shadowy  and  evanescent  protection,  it  would  ap- 
pear, support  was  in  many  cases  given  to  a proposal 
which  certainly  both  “ in  theory  and  practice,”  ad- 
mits those  upon  the  Governing  Body  who  may  or  may 
not  have  a claim  to  academic  distinction.  I say 
evanescent,  for  supposing  that  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents did  not  come  in  according  to  anticipations, 
would  it  not  be  urged  that  the  spirit  of  the  concessions 
of  1906  certainly  justified  a renewal  of  the  safeguards 
to  Roman  Catholic  influence  ? — One  generation  is  not 
tied  by  the  promises  of  the  preceding,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  a just  and  adequate  contention  and  fairly 
based  on  the  spirit  of  the  concessions. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  the  only  avenue  of  access  to  the 
Governing  Body.  Even  the  laity  object  that  this 
would  not  be  nearly  enough.  The  means  of  obtaining 
a pro  rata  representation  upon  the  Governing  Body 
must  be  provided,  and  one  which  will  come  into  force 
so  fast  as  the  basis  of  representation — the  number  and 
merit  of  Roman  Catholic  students — broadens  in  the 
University — i.e.,  it  is  to  be  “ according  to  number  and 
academic  merit.” 

The  only  suggestion  put  forward  to  attain  this  con- 
dition is  that  a Guild  of  Moderators  should  be  formed 
who,  as  their  numbers  increase,  are  to  obtain  an  in- 
creased franchise  till  ultimately  when  the  external 
electorate  of  fifty  shall  have  been  dissolved  six  out  of 
the  twenty  are  to  be  elected  by  them. 

The  Moderator  has  been  four  years  in  College.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  at  his  final  examination, 
but  the  distinction  need  by  no  means  be  of  high  order. 
In  many  cases — in  moot  cases,  I think — he  is  still  in 
a professional  school.  I lecture  Moderators  every  year. 
It  is  not  definitely  stated  from  what  body  they  elect, 
but  my  class,  will  certainly  have  votes  to  elect  my 
masters,  possibly  to  support  my  own  candidature  or 
the  reverse  ; and  they  will  necessarily  possess  in- 
fluence to  use  against  me  if  I am  not  popular.  But 
this  is  not  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  proposal.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been  careful  super- 
vision of  the  religious  education  of  these  students  all 
along.  Their  religious  monitors  and  guides  are  round 
about  them,  and  live  with  them.  The  dependence  of 
(CM.  3176),  1906,  pages  23-24. 
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youth  has  not  given  place  to  the  self-reliance  of  later 
vears.  How  much  independent  judgment  must  we  ex- 
'pect  from  such  an  electorate  ? 

This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  conditions  attending 
this  remarkable  “ illustration  ” of  what  is  intended. 
The  older  Moderators  will  have  scattered  far  and  wide, 
as  they  do  at  present.  Of  these  still  within  reach  of 
Dublin  but  a few  could  be  reckoned  upon  as  caring  to 
interfere.  The  Moderators  of  at  most  two  or  three 
years’  standing,  many  of  whom,  as  I say,  will  be  in 
the  professional  schools,  will  control  the  elec- 
tion. On  existing  data  they  will  be  from  70  to 
90  in  number.  Is  there  any  need  of  criticis- 
ing further  ? "Where  in  the  world  is  there  a 
University  which  places  an  issue  so  grave  in 
so  juvenile  an  electorate  ? Many  will  be  barely 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  They  will  elect  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Governing  Body  perhaps  from  their  own 
number  ! What  will  they  know  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  University  education  1 What  can  they  know 
of  the  views  of  the  adult  world  as  we  hear  them  at 
our  academies  and  our  Royal  Societies,  or  read  of 
them  in  our  journals  and  reviews — young  men 
struggling  to  establish  themselves  in  profes- 
sional life.  Nay,  it  is  a particularly  dan- 
gerous electorate,  for  there  is  a considerable  body  of 
students  who,  in  our  Debating  Societies,  talk  them- 
selves and  each  other  into  the  belief  that  they  know  a 
groat  deal  about  these  things,  and  many  other  things, 
too.  In  any  country  such  influence  placed  in  such  a 
body  would  be  perilous  on  account  of  its  youth  and  in- 
experience ; but  in  a country  where  religious  and 
political  differences  are  heated  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
and  have  been  for  generations,  even  the  element  of 
independent  judgment  and  impartiality  might  be 
wanting.  I believe  that  if  the  ascendancy  of  this  or 
that  party  in  the  University  was  a matter  of  conten- 
tion, the  most  injurious  consequences  to  discipline  and 
the  proper  relations  of  student  and  teacher  must  arise. 
It  may  be  said  this  was  only  an  “ illustration.”  Then 
why  put  forward  one  so  unfortunate  if  better  was 
forthcoming  ? 

Lastly,  a junior  body  of  the  teachers  are  to  elect 
seven  of  the  twenty  when  the  twenty-five  years  are  ex- 
pired. As  by  that  time  twenty-five  new  Fellows  will 
have  been  appointed,  and  not  less  than  nine  out  of  the 
existing  eleven  whole-time  Chairs  will  have  been 
vacated,  this  junior  body  will  be  entirely  new.  If  it 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic  then  the  possibility  of  seven 
more  seats  in  denominational  interests  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is,  again,  not  definitely  stated  who  is  to 
be  elected.  But  let  us  assume  that  it  is  intended 
that  representatives  as  well  as  electorate  are  to  be  of 
the  staff.  Then  we  have  to  consider  what  interests 
and  ideals  will  sway  the  electors  and  elected  some 
twenty-five  years  hence. 

Those  who  advocate  a widened  Trinity  College  pos- 
sess  in  their  minds  a certain  ideal  of  a Roman 
Catholic  colleague.  They  endow  him  with  all  the  as- 
pirations and  views  they  would  wish  him  to  have  on 
educational  matters.  They  think  that  the  circum- 
stances, chiefly  the  modifying  and  harmonising  in- 
fluences of  social  life  in  Trinity  College,  must  develop 
tne  sort  of  competitor  for  Fellowship  or  Professorship 
tfley  would  approve  of.  I fully  agree  that  in  the 
seeping  of  such  men  our  freedom,  our  liberty  of 
thought,  would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  question  is  will 
we,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  get  these  men  ? — 
1 do  not  think  so. 

,yZ°r  ^he  1traini.nB  of  Roman  Catholic  students  into 
these  ideals  is  just  what  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
will  naturally— and,  from  its  point  of  view,  rightly — 
f toJC0UBteract.  "When,  therefore,  in  all  good 
taith  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  widening  Trinity 
College  make  offers  which  they  do  not  represent  to 
themselves  as  working  out  in  the  orthodox  Roman 
^atnotic  way,  do  they  not  reckon  without  their  host  ? 
iney  entirely  forget  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
inducement  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  interference 
Vnlvers!?y. life  of  y°ung  Roman  Catholics 
that  JM”Wai1  m the  ^ they  imagine 

fV+h  means  Put  lnt0  their  hands,  the  Roman 

Bishops  are  going  to  so  far  lay  aside  the  doc- 
f their  Chnrch,  their  age-long  attitude  towards 
of  fit8-  to  if  ^ey  can  prevent  it,  a staff 

f thlB  T>rt  sPmng™g  up  in  the  National  Uni- 
de^IT^f^o  wili  ultimately  largely  control  the 
tT?rx^h^h  so  far  “ elated  Ireland  is 
nmT™  dl  hierarchy  accept  the  concessions 

now  suggested  it  will  certainly  not  be  with  such  an  end 


in  view.  In  the  future  Trinity  College  there  will  be 
the  Advisory  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechists 
(presumably),  and  the  Clerical  Staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  to  attend  to  the  safeguards  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  student.  "Will  the  zealous  men  who  take  part 
in  this  work  suffer  the  student  coming  up  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  School  to  go  adrift  ? Would  they 
be  acting  conscientiously  in  doing  so  ? Guilds  or 
societies  will  be  formed  wherein  these  young  men  will 
meet  each  other,  and  hostels  for  residence  will  unite 
their  lives.  Meanwhile,  the  growing  Roman  Catholic 
influence  on  the  Governing  Body  will  surely  befriend 
the  efforts  in  defence  of  “ faith  and  morals.” 

Whether  the  Hierarchy  accepted  the  widening  pro- 
posals willingly  or  unwillingly  the  course  of  action  I 
nave  sketched  is  incumbent  upon  them.  They  at  pre- 
sent have  their  fears  for  the  future,  as,  I believe,  we 
may  well  have  ours.  That  the  acceptance  by  the  Hier- 
archy must  involve  a struggle  between  the  advocates 
of  the  two  ideals  of  education  I am  convinced.  I am 
also  convinced  that  we  would  die  hard.  The  result  ul- 
timately arrived  at  would  turn  largely  upon  how  many 
Roman  Catholic  students  came  in.  Will  it  be  Dr. 
O’Dwyer’s  2,000  ? Or  at  the  first  the  1,000  or  700  he 
thinks  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  would  start 
with.  Such  numbers  would  rapidly  dissipate  the 
Protestant  atmosphere,  and,  I believe,  substitute  a 
very  dfferent  one.  A few  Roman  Catholics  would  be 
assimilated  easily  enough.  But  my  argument  is  not 
directed  to  the  conditions  attending  rejection,  hut  to 
energetic  acceptance,  be  this  willing  or  unwilling. 

I do  not  mean  there  would  be  a Donnybrook  Fair  in 
Trinity  College.  The  struggle  would  go  on  beneath  a 
surface  of  the  utmost  urbanity.  But  if  ’a  Professor  of 
Education  referred  to  the  history  of  education  in  the 
middle  ages  and  ventured  a little  into  the  life  and 
times  of  Melanchthon,  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  there  would  be  a whisper  that 
really  it  was  desirab'e  that  there  should  be  a second 
Professor  of  Education  ; and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
quite  as  justifiable  a demand  as  for  dual  Chairs  of 
Modern  History  and  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Then,  when  a Chair  in  Natural  Science  became  vacant 
it  would  be  said  that  as  the  last  man  held  views  in 
favour  of  giving  fair  hearing  to  evolution,  it  was  only 
proper  now  to  get  someone  with  different  ideas  who 
would  not  discuss.it.  Changes  of  this  sort  would  steal 
in  at  a rate  which  would  be  accelerated  as  broad- 
minded people  betook  themselves  elsewhere.  At  first 
the  “ accommodating  Protestant  ” (the  type  described 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell),  would  greatly  assist  the  out- 
siders on  the  Governing  Body,  but  afterwards  (and  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  there  might  be  a majority  of 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  Governing  Body)  the  crutch 
would  be  unnecessary.  Of  course,  a gentleman  of  the 

Hands  off  Trinity  ” type  would  not  succeed  our  pre- 
sent respected  Provost.  It  might  be  an  “ accom- 
modating Protestant,”  to  preserve  the  tradition  for  a 
little  longer.  . I must  not  be  misunderstood.  I do 
not  mean  to  impute  blame  to  those  who,  fighting,  as 
they  believe,  for  their  faith  and  morals,  deem  every 
other  consideration  trifling. 

.(6.)  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  outsiders  upon  the  Governing  Body  would  re- 
semble the  practice  at  Liverpool,  where  the  Council  of 
the  University  is  in  part  composed  of  outsiders.  The 
argument  being  that  what  can  be  done  safely  in 
Liverpool  can  be  done  in  Dublin.  Most  of  ns  who 
know  Ireland  will  see  the  danger  of  this  conclusion 
at  first  sight.  A few  words  will  make  the  fallacious- 
ness of  the  argument  manifest. 

The  Court  of  Liverpool  University  is  the  supreme 
Governing  Body.  The  Council  is  an  executive  body, 
and  is  subject  to  the  Court.  The  Court  is  a very  large 
body,  indeed,  and  composed  of  leading  men  in  various 
educational,  commercial,  and  academic  institutions, 
as  well  as  munificent  patrons  of  the  young  University. 
This  body  elects  fifteen  members  of  the  Council.  Five 
Councillors  are  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Liverpool,  one  by  the  Senate  and  one  by  each  of  the 
Faculties,  one  by  Convocation  and  the  remainder, 
making  in  all  thirty-one,  are  the  ex-officio  heads  of 
the  University. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a question  of  religion  or  politics  involved 
in  the  action  of  the  bodies  which  contribute  to  this 
Council.  There  is  only  one  desire — to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  a University  which  is  strictly  secular.  The 
state  of  things  in  Liverpool  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  now 
subscribe  £10,000  annually  to  the  LTniveisity,  and  the 
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Documents.  Borough  and  County  Council  give  £1,800  more.  I have  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

— _ never  heard  a -word  of  complaint  against  the  rates  up  to  this  ; but  a much  cheaper,  and,  I would  sav' 

Section  c.  ^hich  afford  these  sums.  a much  more  practical  scientific  education.’’  These 

XX.  (7.)  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  “widening”  are  the  words  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer  at  the  last  Commission 

scheme  which  is  before  the  Commissioners  with  a fea-  (641).  His  lordship  is  elsewhere  again  (506)  per. 

ture  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  of  1873,  which  did  fectly  clear  that  the  new  students  would  be  “ 
more  to  wreck  those  proposals  than  anything  else  in  country  boys,”  and  that  “the  people  who  go  to  Oxford 

the  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  name  a Council  of  would  be  of  a better  social  standing  than  the  body  of 

twenty-eight  persons  to  govern  the  new  University.  our  people  for  whom  a University  education  is  wan- 

He  could  not  do  it.  The  pressure  put  upon  him  in  the  ted.”  (505.) 

House  of  Commons  was  great,  but  he  could  Thus  it  would  appear  that  Dublin  University  as  it 
not  do  it.  The  House  very  rightly  took  up  is  is  not  the  sort  of  University  required  by  the  larger 
the  position  that  they  would  not  pass  the  measure  till  number  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  O’Dwyer 

they  knew  what  sort  of  Council  was  intended.  Mr.  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  I am  sure  he  is 

Gladstone  retorted  that  no  respectable  man  would  have  right.  Many  of  us  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wis- 
himself  named  as  a Councillor  till  he  knew  what  sort  dom  of  tempting  Into  the  higher  professional  walks 

of  Act  he  was  to  administer.  The  House  would  not  already  overcrowded,  boys  from  this  station  in  life! 

accept  this  plea,  and  this  impasse  became  a leading  The  new-comers  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  family 
feature  of  the  celebrated  debate  which  ended  in  the  influence  possessed  by  the  others.  It  would  be  more 

defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  Now,  here  is  humane  and  far  wiser  to  let  them  seek  these  paths 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  admission  early  in  the  debate — “ It  is  where  influence  counts  for  less. 

said,  however— and  I quite  agree  with  the  observations  (10.)  But  if  Trinity  College  is  not  the  place  for 
of  those  critics  of  the  Bill — that  a great  deal  of  the  these  boys,  and  its  higher  education  not  of  the  type 
success  of  this  measure  will  depend  upon  the  choice  which  they  require,  then  are  we  logically  bound  to- 

made  of  the  persons  who  are  to  form  the  Council.  In-  conclude  that  the  type  of  education  which  is  to  pre- 
deed, I might  truly  say  that  so  much,  I think,  will  de-  vail  in  the  new  Roman  Catholic  University  will  not 

pend  upon  the  selection  of  those  members  that,  even  be  suitable  to  the  higher  class  of  Roman  Catholic 

supposing  the  Bill  were  a thoroughly  good  and  satis-  laity — a class  of  laity  which  even  now  sends  its  sons 

factory  one,  and  that  its  provisions  were  universally  to  Trinity  College,  and  is  in  every  way  of  the  status 

approved  of,  if  there  were  a bad  list  of  names  inserted  of  the  professional  classes  of  England  who  enter  Ox- 

as  Councillors,  if  names  of  incompetent  men,  or  f-ord  and  Cambridge.  The  conclusion  is  justified  on 

names  of  mere  partisans,  sectarian  or  political,  were  his  lordship’s  own  statement  : — “ The  people  who 

inserted  in  the  Bill,  it  would  defeat  the  whole  bene-  go  to  Oxford  would  be  of  better  social  standing  than 

ficial  effect  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  Legislature.  the  body  of  our  people  for  whom  a University  educa- 

. . . .’’  tion  is  wanted.”  It  is  evident  that  the  Bishop  has  in 

It  is  under  -an  uncertainty  not  less  perilous  that  the  his  mind  a very  different  class  of  institution  from 

University  is  now  to  launch  out  on  a new  career  dur-  Trinity  College — one  like  the  Provincial  University  of 

ing  a period  of  special  storm  and  stress  in  Irish  poli-  England  or  some  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  “The 

tics,  for  there  are,  in  the  political  aspects  of  this  ques-  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  require  a much 

tion,  perils  which  surely  require  no  pointing  out  ! more  practical  scientific  education  than  is  given  in 

And,  worst  of  all,  the  influences  which  we  dread  are  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin.” 

allied  against  us.  This  leads  us  to  what  is  apparently  an  insufficiently 

(8.)  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I have  wilfully  dipped  considered  side  of  this  complex  problem — the  special 

my  pencil  in  the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse.  Far  requirements  of  the  professional  and  upper  classes 

more  might  have  been  said — far  more  quoted  to  sup-  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  Are  they  to  accept, 

port  my  views.  Convinced  as  I am  of  the  reality  of  whether  suitable  or  not,  the  University  designed  to 

the  fears  I have  expressed,  I must  freely  admit  that  meet  the  wants  of  the  many  hundreds  of  poor  country 

from  one  point  of  view — like  certain  curious  objects  in  boys  who  are  looking  forward  to  very  different 

Nature — this  scheme  of  “ widening  ” lights  up  with  a careers  ? — Everybody  will  agree  that  the  two  types  of 

glamour  almost  overpowering,  and  appeals  to  one’s  education  could  not  be  combined  in  the  one  institn- 

deepest  sympathies.  To  close  the  old  feuds,  to  bring  tion.  We  cannot  mix  the  University  of  Leeds  with 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  youth  together  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  nor  can  we,  for  those  who 

friendship — who  would  not  work  for  such  issues.  I hold  to  class  distinctions,  divide  the  University  into 

neither  blame,  nor  am  I ashamed  of,  impetuous  action  first  and  second  class  compartments.  The  Arts  courses, 

under  such  incentives.  Perhaps  I may  even  appeal  to  a leading  feature  in  the  one  type,  is  a subordinate  fea- 

my  first  vote  upon  this  question — when,  as  a member  ture  in  the  other  type  ; while  the  practical  teaching 

of  the  Committee  the  initial  step  of  Roman  Catholic  of  science  in  relation  to  technology  is  a prevailing 

representation  came  before  me — as  evidence  of  every  feature  of  the  latter  class  of  institution. 

desiTe  on  my  part  for  such  laudable  results.  But  The  average  professional  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
more  careful  consideration  convinces  me  that  the  two  is  in  every  respect  the  social  equal  of  his  Protestant 

ideals  of  education  cannot  flourish  together  upon  equal  neighbour.  We  Professors  only  learn  by  accident  the 

terms  in  the  one  College  ; that  one  or  other  must  sub-  religion  of  the  students  we  lecture,  and,  in  my  expe- 

mit  to  a subordinate  place  or  to  extinction  ; and  that  rience,  as  often  as  not  it  turns  out  that  some  particu- 

this  is  more  especially  true  of  the  circumstances  and  larly  able  and  attractive  pupil  of  ours  is  a Roman 

conditions  attending  the  present  case.  Something  Catholic.  A few  weeks  ago  I met,  on  my  way  from 

may,  and  should  be  done,  towards  meeting  the  wishes  Dublin  to  London,  one  of  my  students.  Our  talk 

of  the  higher  class  of  Roman  Catholic  laity.  I think  turned  upon  the  future  of  Trinity  College.  He  told 
those  laymen  have  a case  and  grievance  of  their  own.  me  he  was  a Catholic,  and  added — “ Trinity 

Before  coming  to  this  and  to  suggestions  of  a construe-  is  a very  nice  place — no  one  ever  asks  if  you  are  a 

tive  nature  a few  words  must  be  said  on  another  aspect  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  says  anything  to  hurt."  I 

of  this  difficult  University  question.  think  that  practically  everyone  who  has  lived  in 

(9.)  If  Trinity  College  was  to  become  the  National  Trinity  College  will  endorse  my  pupil’s  words.  I may 

University  of  Ireland  it  would  be,  of  course,  imme-  add  that  the  only  case  of  a change  of  religion  during 

diately  urged  that  'to  charge  between  £80  and  £90  for  College  days  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  over 

a degree  in  the  National  University  of  a poor  country  twenty-three  years’  teaching,  was  that  of  a Protestant 

like  Ireland  was  out  of  all  reason.  The  fees  would  young  man  who  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

certainly  fall  to  half  or  less  than  half.  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  while  an  undergraduate  and  residing  in  College. 

2,000  students  or  1,000  students  will  then  come  in.  I interject  these  remarks,  for  I think  it  should  be 

Apart  from  any  class  prejudices,  we  must  ask  if  clearly  understood  that  Trinity  College  is  just  as  fit- 

Trinity  College  is  the  proper  place  for  these  boys.  ting  a place  for  the  professional  student  of  Roman 

They  will  be  admittedly  drawn  from  a class  lower  in  Catholic  persuasion  as  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

the  social  scale  than  the  existing  professional  Roman  (11.)  The  parallel  between  the  Roman  Catholics  of 

Catholic  and  Protestant  classes.  “ We  have  had  in  England  and  the  professional  classes  of  Irish  Roman 

Ireland  hitherto  two  extremes — the  gentry  and  a Catholics  in  this  matter  of  University  education  ap- 

nation  almost  of  paupers  ; but  I think  there  is  grow-  pears  to  me  to  be  complete  in  every  respect.  Both 

ing  up  now  a great  middle  class,  the  farmer  class,  the  are  small  in  number  compared  with  the  Protestants 

mercantile  class,  and  the  professions  ; and  for  these  of  similar  standing  in  the  oountry.  Both  are  by  edu- 

there  is  a growing  need  of  higher  education  ; but  not  cation  and  character  sufficiently  enlightened  and  inde- 
higher education  of  the  type  that  has  been  given,  or  pendent  to  adopt  what  safeguards  may  be  requisite 

under  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  given,  for  their  sons  during  University  life.  “ In  the  better 
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class  Catholics  of  England,  the  Catholic  gentry,  as  a 
body  they  are  keen  upon  the  question  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  sons  grow  up  with  that  feeling,  and 
in  the  Catholic  School  of  England,  as  far  as  I know, 
there  is  very  great  and  very  careful  attention  paid  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  youth.  The  young  man 
then,  of  these,  who  goes  to  the  University,  is  less 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  unfavourable  religious  as- 
sociations than  a poor  country  boy  who  has  never  been 
in  any  society  such  as  he  would  meet  there,  and  has 
got  a very  limited  mental  equipment.”  (The  Most 
ftev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Q.  506.) 

Every  statement  which  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  so 
ably  laid  before  the  Commission,  explanatory  of  the 
position  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  layman,  ap- 
plies to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  layman  with  equal 
force.  Taking  the  Catholic  question  in  its  wide  bear- 
ing, Dr.  O’Dwyer  explains  that  “ In  England  you 
have  to  deal  with  individuals  of  a very  limited  num- 
ber, for  whom  precautions  may  be  devised  ; in  Ireland 
there  was  the  question  of  accepting  for  a whole  nation 
a system  that  in  itself  was  inherently  dangerous,  and 
that  in  a Catholic  nation.”  Would  there  be  any 
greater  difficulties  in  taking  precautions  in  Trinity 
College  ? The  total  number  of  the  Irish  gentry  con- 
cerned appears  to  be  about  1,100.  This  is  the  number 
who  sign  the  Memorial  printed  in  the  Blue  Books  of 
the  last  Commission,  and  which  Dr.  O’ Dwyer  refers  to 
as  signed  by  the  ‘ ‘ whole  mass  of  the  Irish  laity  ” 
(Q.  320).  If  it  is  considered  that  from  the  entire  num- 
ber of  Episcopalian  Protestants  in  Ireland,  Trinity 
College  receives  but  from  170  to  200  students  annually, 
it  is  apparent  that  no  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  of  this  class  is  to  be  expected. 

Such  men  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  the  consent  of  their  clergy  and  without  requiring 
the  subversion  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Universi- 
ties and  representation  upon  the  Governing  Bodies. 
Dual  Chairs  or  Advisory  Boards.  Surely,  so  drastic 
and  confiscatory  a measure  as  I have  been  criticising 
is  not  now  required  of  Trinity  College  ! 

(12.)  We  have  arrived  at  one  important  conclusion 
clearly  and  directly  based  on  the  evidence  given  at  the 
last  Commission — that  of  the  people  in  Ireland  who 
require  a University  such  as  Trinity  College  now  is, 
the  Protestants  are  in  the  great  majority.  It  is  a 
plain  numerical  statement.  So  far  as  the  University 
question,  then,  affects  Trinity  College,  as  it  is,  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the>  talk  about  the  three-and-a-half 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics  ; a body  of  some  eleven 
hundred  represents  the  whole  mass  of  that  part  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity  who  require  the  type  of 
education  we  can  offer. 

(13.)  Before  summing  up  my  remarks  I would  like 
to  add  a word  in  reference  to  the  two-College  scheme. 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  dealt  with  the  matter  so  thoroughly 
that  but  little  remains  to  say.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evidence  I have  been  citing,  it  perhaps 
remains  to  point  out  that  the  proposal  assumes  an  as- 
pect which  borders  on  the  grotesque.  If  the  body  cf 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity  require  a University 
education  not  of  the  type  given  in  Trinity  College— 
and  Dr.  O’Dwyer  is  very  clear  on  this  point — then  how 
can  the  same  University  profitably  or  fairly  include 
the  two  types  ? Imagine  Leeds  incorporated  as  a con- 
stituent College  of  Oxford  ! Even  if  we  passed  over 
the  very  just  objections  of  Oxford  men  and  of  Leeds 
men,  the  confusion  created  would  be  sufficient  objec- 
tion jo  such  a scheme.  The  degrees  would  lose  all 
significance.  The  Dunraven  scheme  sets  out  to  ac- 
complish a precisely  similar  thing. 

This  is  the  merely  secular  aspect  of  the  scheme.  For 
those  who  look  deeper  into  what  this  or  that  Univer- 
sity degree  oonnotes,  the  denominational  difference 
awakens  even  more  serious  objections.  I venture  to 
think  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  would  very 
strongly  object — and  legitimately  object — to  one  of 
their  Colleges  being  set  apart  for  government  on  the 
ideals  so  candidly  defined  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Delany. 

(14.)  The  final  conclusion  appears  to  me  perfectly 
clear,  and  led  to  from  every  side  of  the  question. 

If  Trinity  College  is  nationalised  it  must  cease  to  'be 
a home  of  the  upper  Protestant  classes.  Religious, 
political,  and  social  conditions  will  conspire  to  es- 
trange them.  Their  educational  ideal  will  be  re- 
placed by  one  repugnant  to  them.  The  act  of  national- 
ising Trinity  College  would  prove  nothing  short  of 
confiscation.  The  union  of  hearts  would  be  more  re- 
mote than  ever. 

* Appendix  to  FirBt  Beport 


And  then  there  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  matter — 
the  standpoint  of  Dr.  O’ Dwyer.  The  great  bulk  of 
Roman  Catholics  likely  to  seek  University  education 
do  not  want  Trinity  College.  They  want  neither  the 
task  of  contending  with  our  educational  system  from 
its  religious  aspect  nor  from  its  secular  aspect. 

Both  these  aspects  of  the  question  lead  to  the  one 
conclusion — Leave  us  our  University  and  our  Col- 
lege ; the  Trinity  College  we  and  those  who  think  with 
us  have  built  up.  Give,  and  give  without  stint,  to 
those  who  best  know  the  wants  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Roman  Catholic  schoolboys,  the  sort  of  College  they 
require.  Lastly,  give  us  powers  to  effect  such  changes 
in  Trinity  College  that  the  cultured  Roman  Catholic 
laity  may  compete  with  more  hope  of  success  for  in- 
fluence on  its  Governing  Body,  and  thus  with  more 
ease  of  conscience  come  in. 

(15.)  A large  body  of  opinion,  representing  the 
views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  vigorous 
men  in  Trinity  College,  has  been  put  forward  in 
favours  of  reforms  within  the  College  (Document  V.*) 
These  in  the  first  place,  if  they  lead  to  the  changes  de- 
sired in  the  mode  of  electing  the  Governing  Body,  will 
go  a considerable  way  towards  removing  a Roman 
Catholic  grievance.  There  will  no  longer  be  a delay 
of  forty  years  or  thereabouts  between  the  day  of  win- 
ning Fellowship  and  coming  on  the  Board.  Further- 
more, in  the  reforms  suggested  in  Document  V.  the 
Professor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  College  is  to 
be  open  to  election  upon  the  Governing  Body.  Here 
is  another  road  to  the  government  of  the  College  which 
may  legitimately  be  taken  by  talented  Roman 
Catholics. 

Then,  again,  it  is  proposed  to  elect  Readers  on  the 
results  of  the  Moderatorship  examinations.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Readers  will  often  fill  the  posts  of 
Assistants  to  the  Chairs  ; and  in  every  case  they  will 
be  teaching  posts.  In  so  far  as  Roman  Catholics  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  here  is  another  road,  and  a very 
direct  one,  to  influence  in  the  teaching  staff. 

Again,  the  system  of  election  to  Fellowship  proposed 
is  such  as  to  abolish  the  long  years  of  preparation. 
The  Fellow  will  in  general  obtain  the  provisional 
status  before  he  is  of  M.A.  standing.  This  will  also 
shorten  the  road  to  educational  influence. 

The  elements  of  increasing  influence  are  here.  Let 
our  Roman  Catholic  young  men  win  Fellowships, 
Professorships,  and  Readerships,  and  they  will  earn, 
and  rapidly  earn,  the  influence  they  seek  to  obtain. 
To  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  electing  staff,  without 
childish  restrictions  as  to  percentages  and  years,  I 
would  confidently  entrust  the  duty  of  securing  Roman 
Catholic  representation  on  the  Governing  Body.  There 
would  be  some  representation  even  from  the  first. 

As  regards  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the  memorial 
signed  by  some  500  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  and  now 
before  the  Commission,  it  would  appear  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Hierarchy  is  necessary  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  most  of  them.  "We  in  Trinity  should  promote 
that  co-operation  as  far  as  is  in  our  power.  The 
existing  offers  of  the  Board  regarding  a place  of  wor- 
ship and  a Roman  Catholic  Faculty  should  remain 
open. 

I cannot,  under  the  conditions,  admit  that  any  Ad- 
visory Council  or  Board  is  necessary.  The  existing 
statutes  safeguard  the  student  against  any  attack 
upon  his  creed.  All  its  duties  would  be  better  dis- 
charged by  Roman  Catholic  catechists,  whose  advice 
would  be  sought  by  the  Governing  Body  if  questions 
concerning  dogma  arose. 

The  reforms  of  Document  V.*  embody,  in  my  opinion, 
all  the  elements  of  “widening”  in  the  truest  and 
fairest  sense,  outside  those  concessions  which  I have  re- 
ferred to  as  dependent  on  the  Hierarchy.  They  con- 
fer more  direct  avenues  to  the  influence  of  academic 
merit  than  exist  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(16.)  For  the  rest  I would  urge,  as  being  more  to  the 
interests  of  all  and  just  in  itself,  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  for  a Roman  Catholic 
College  should  be  acceded  to.  A considerable  and  valu- 
able body  of  Intermediate  educational  work  is  already 
being  done  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  higher 
education  by  the  help  of  the  State  of  the  boys  who 
leave  these  schoolsls  in  a sense  a matter  of  duty.  The 
continued  influence  of  denominationalism  in  an  edu- 
cation initiated  by  it,  should  not  he  regarded  as  retro- 
gressive. 

The  wholesale  conferring  of  degrees  by  the  Royal 
University  I regard  as  injurious.  It  was  condemned 
in  the  Report  of  the  last  Commission.  I take  it  that 
Cd.  3176).  1906,  page  27  et  ug. 
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if  a portion  of  its  funds  be  diverted  to  assist  in  the 
endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  College  this  function 
of  the  Royal  University  would  cease.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  after  a term  of  years.  When  that  period 
had  expired  it  should  be  understood  that  examina- 
tional degrees  could  not  be  obtained  in  Ireland. 

I believe  a College  in  the  Royal  University,  well  en- 
dowed and  equipped,  could  discharge  all  the  impor- 
tant functions  outlined  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

(17.)  The  leading  elements  which  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  problem  are,  firstly,  that  Trinity  College  cannot 
be  made  to  harbour  two  opposed  ideals  of  education. 
The  prevailing  tone  must  be  taken  from  one  or  the 
other.  We  who  now  possess  Trinity  College  are  the 
enormous  majority  in  Ireland  of  those  for  whom  such 
a high  class  of  education  is  desirable.  Moreover,  we 
have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  have  all  the  rights  of 
possession. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  a fact  that  a large  body  with- 
in the  University  desire  internal  reforms  (Document 
V.)  which  would  greatly  assist  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  to  share  the  advantages  of  our  education. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  great  body  of 
Catholic  laity  which  now  is  largely  being  educated  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  whose  wants  in  life  are 
far  better  known  to  those  associated  with  them  the 
Roman  Cath'olic  Bishops  and  others  than  to  any  other 
custodians  the  Government  could  possibly  appoint. 

(18.)  I turn  to  a different  subject — the  relations  of 
Trinity  College  to  Alexandra  College  and  the  attitude 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  towards  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  I wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  what  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  has  so  well  said  upon  this  subject.  I 


am  convinced  that  the  existing  relations  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  institution  are  gravely  unfair  to 
the  latter,  whose  work  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  Ireland  is  beyond  praise. 

If  a hostel  for  the  use  of  women  students  attending 
Trinity  College  was  in  contemplation  I believe  much 
would  be  gained  by  instituting  this  in  connection  with 
the  Alexandra  College,  a measure  which  is,  I think 
suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  last  University  Com- 
mission. The  relations  of  Alexandra  College  to  the 
University  of  Dublin  would  then  be  in  part 
at  least  on  the  lines  of  Newnham  or  Girton 
to  Cambridge.  The  Alexandra  College,  while 
pursuing  its  own  teaching  functions,  would 
be  a most  suitable  place  for  residents,  and 
would  add  an  element  of  social  life  which  mere  at- 
tendance at  the  lectures  in  Trinity  College  does  not 
really  offer.  All  the  machinery  is  already  there  for 
the  safe  and  wise  organisation  of  such  an  institution. 

(19.)  Under  the  same  clauses  of  the  Terms  of  Re^ 
ference  I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  to  an- 
other matter  of  not  inconsiderable  importance — I refer 
to  the  case  of  men  students  who  do  not  live  within 
the  College,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have  to  re- 
side in  lodginghouses  in  the  city.  In  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  everyone  knows,  the  sanitation  and 
suitability  of  such  lodgings  receive  careful  attention. 
I think  it  is  most  desirable  that  lodginghouses  for 
College  students  should  be  under  license  in  Dublin, 
and  be  supervised  by  the  College  authorities.  A re- 
commendation to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity Royal  Commission  of  1851.  I would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  renewal  of  this  recommendation  would 
give  the  matter  the  prominence  it  deserves. 
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Letter  from  W.  E.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Reader  in  Indian  Law  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Hamilton, 

Ailesbury  Road, 

Dublin,  30th  October,  1906. 

Sia, — In  reply  to  the  Trinity  College  Commissioners’  invitation  for  brief  statements,  I would 
say — 

That  I entirely  approve  the  case  set  forth  by  the  Board  (Joint  Statement  I.*)  and  the  arguments  by 
which  that  case  is  supported. 

That  I consider  the  proposal  to  replace  the  Board  (Joint  Statemtnt  Ill.t)  by  a new  Governing  Body, 
composed  partly  (it  would  appear)  of  their  juniors  and  partly  of  outsiders  selected  by  a new  religious  test, 
as  the  very  worst  which  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 


James  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College. 


Header  in  Indian  Law. 
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Statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Scholars 
6,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
28th  November,  1906. 

Deae  Sie, — I beg  to  enclose  a statement  signed  by 
a majority  of  the  Scholars  of  Trinity  College.  Owing 
to  the  short  time  which  I had  to  collect  signatures,  the 
list  is  not  so  complete  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and,  further,  there  are  at  least  fourteen  Scholars  at 
present  abroad. 


on  the  Foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  signatories  desire  to  apologise  for  the  lateness 
of  the  period  at  which  this  statement  is  sent  forwar  , 
and  to  add  in  excuse  of  the  delay  that  no  one  of  them 
received  the  invitation  to  offer  suggestions,  which,  as 
they  understand,  was  sent  individually  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Monboe. 


* Appendix  to  First  Beport.  page  22. 
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STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SCHOLARS  ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TRINITY 


COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  SUBMITTED 
Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  Scholars  on  the 
Foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  to  you  concerning— 

(1)  the  status  of  the  Scholars  on  the  Foundation 

of  the  College ; 

(2)  (o)  their  salaries, 

(b)  fees,  etc.,  payable  by  them ; 

(3)  the  tenure  of  their  Scholarships. 

(1)  The  Corporation  is  thus  defined  in  the  Charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth : — . 

“ Praepositus,  Socii,  et  Scholaves  Collegn 
Trinitatis  et  eorum  successores  in  re,  facto,  et 
nomine,  de  csetero,  sunt,  et  erunt,  unum  corpus 
corporatum  et  politicum,  de,  ac  in,  perpetuum, 
incorporation  et  ereetum,  per  nomen  Preepositi, 
Sociorum,  et  Scholanvm  Collegii  Sanctae  Trini- 
tatis Elizabeth®  Regina  juxta  Dublin.” 

And  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I. : — 

“ Corpus  Collegii  constare  volumus  ex  Prte- 
posito  tanquam  capite,  et  ex  Sociis,  et  Scholari- 
bus,  tanquam  nobilioribus  hujus  corporis  mem- 
bris.  . . . Scholares  Collegii  sumptions  alendi, 
sint  numero  septuaginta.  ” 

It  is  clear  from  this  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Provost,  the  status  of  all  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion described  as  the  “ membra  nobiliora  ’ ’ was  in- 
tended to  be  the  same. 

(2a)  By  Chapter  21  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  Charles 
I.,  the  salaries  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Scholars 
were  fixed  at  £3  per  annum  each ; and  provision  for 
increase  is  made  in  the  following  words: — 

“Si  autem  reditus  Collegii  posthac  eo  usque 
creverint,  ut  ratio  de  augendis  salaris  iniri  possit, 
volumus,  et  statuimus,  ut,  habita  proportions  ad 
ea  quce  jam  posita  sunt,  augmentum  fiat  per 
Prsepositum,  et  majorem  partem  Sociorum  seni- 
orum,”  etc. 

By  this  authority  a general  increase  was  made  in 
1722,  the  salaries  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Scholars 
being  then  fixed  at  £15  per  annum  each. 

In  1758  the  salaries  were  again  increased ; but  the 
direction  of  the  Letters  Patent  as  to  proportionate 
increase  was  not  observed ; for  that  of  a Junior 
Fellow  was  fixed  at  £40,  and  that  of  a Scholar  at 
£20,  their  present  nominal  values ; the  actual  value 
of  a Scholar’s  salary  is  £18  9s.  3d.  Further,  the 
Scholar  of  to-day  is,  in  three  respects,  in  a much 
worse  position  than  the  Scholar  of  1758,  for  (a)  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  has  decreased  (we  have 
the  authority  of  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable  for  the 
statement  that  “broadly  £1  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  go  as  far  as  £2  now  ”)  ; 
(6)  the  fees  payable  by  Scholars  have  been  increased 
since  then ; (c)  the  standard  of  living  is  considerably 
higher. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  salaries  of  the  Junior 
Fellows  in  virtue  of  their  Fellowship  have  also  re- 
mained stationary,  the  answer  is  that  the  sums  re- 
ceived by  them  under  other  heads  have  increased  so 
largely  that  the  present  average  income  from  the 
College  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  £817  17s.,  so  that  they 
have  had  no  reason  since  1759  to  apply  to  have  aug- 
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mented  that  portion  of  their  salaries  which  they 

receive  as  Fellows.  MEKTa' 

(2b)  Prior  to  1846  the  tuition  fees  in  Arte  payable  section  0. 
by  Scholars  were  fixed  by  the  Letters  Patent  of 
Charles  I.  at  not  more  than  twenty  shillings  (“  non 
solvant  ultra  viginti  solidos  ”).  In  this  year  they 
were  increased  to  £4  4s.  by  a decree  of  the  Board 
and  Visitors,*  though,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
received  no  tuition  ill  Arts,  all  tuition  fees  in  Arts 
were  remitted  for  those  who  had  taken  the  degree  of 
B.A. 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  other  members  of  the  Corporation  have 
their  chambers  entirely  free  of  charge,  the  Scholars 
in  every  case  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  half  the 
ordinary  rent  charged  to  students.  It  may  further 
be  pointed  out  that  the  free  accommodation  allotted 
to  Fellows  is  more  than  liberal. 

Owing  to  these  deductions,  the  average  net  income 
of  the  Undergraduate  Scholar  from  scholarship  is 
between  £8  and  £9  per  annum.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  many  Scholars  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  teaching  and  other  employment,  and  have 
thus  been  seriously  handicapped  in  their  academic 
career. 

(3)  The  tenure  of  Scholarship  was  fixed  by  the 
Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I.  to  last  from  the  date  of 
election  till  Master’s  standing.  In  1889  this  was 
modified,  so  that  a Scholarship  is  now  held  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  June  quarter  after 
the  Scholar  becomes  of  M.A.  standing,  whichever 
period  terminates  first.  There  is  no  supervision  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  Scholars  after  the  B.A.  De- 
gree has  been  taken,  nor  are  Graduate  Scholars  com- 
pelled to  maintain  their  connexion  in  any  way  with 
the  College.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  some 
persons  who  are  below  M.A.  standing,  and  are  work- 
ing for  Fellowship  or  in  one  of  the  Professional 
Schools,  have  been  compelled  to  vacate  their  Scholar- 
ships under  the  five  years’  rule,  through  having 
obtained  them  in  their  first  or  second  years. 

We  therefore  submit — 

(1)  That,  in  view  of  the  statements  concerning  the 
status  of  Scholars  quoted  above,  the  present  position 
of  the  Scholars  relative  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Corporation  is  inequitable  ; 

(2)  That,  on  matters  which  vitally  concern  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-students,  the  Scholars  have  at 
least  a right  to  be  consulted,  and  that,  therefore, 
some  promsion,  on  the  same  lines  as  has  for  some 
time  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  should 
be  made  to  secure  them  a hearing ; 

(3)  That  a Scholar  should  be  put  in  a position  to 
support  himself  without  being  compelled  to  seek  tem- 
porary  appointments  outside  the  College  during  his 
academic  career ; that,  therefore,  all  Scholars  should 
lie  exempted  from  tutorial  fees  in  Arts ; should  have 
free  chambers,  and  that  their  salaries  should  be  in- 
creased  ; 

(4)  That  the  rule  regulating  the  tenure  of  Scholar- 
ship should  be  altered,  and  that  the  previous  rule  as 
stated  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I.  should  be 


(Signed), 

, A.  J.  Kenny. 

S.  J.  M’Conneix. 

T.  W.  Bridge,  b.a. 

G.  J.  W.  Stephens,  b.a. 
Wm.  H.  Porter,  b.a. 

M.  T.  Smiley,  b.a. 

J.  H.  Monroe,  b.a. 

R.  M ‘Combe. 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  b.a. 

R.  L.  Sinclair. 

J.  H.  Craig. 

W.  M.  Gilmore. 

John  Bennett. 

R.  B.  White. 

J.  M.  Henry. 

H.  W.  Lemon. 

D.  P.  W.  Maunsell. 
John  C.  Duncan. 

A.  E.  Elder. 

Charles  Bartley,  b.a. 
Robert  Noel  Smyth,  b.a. 
Henry  Moore,  b.a. 


J.  E.  Maguire. 

M.  Note. 

Alfred  W.  Edmunds,  b.a. 
George  Nicholls,  b.a. 
Ralph  Friel,  b.a. 

Thomas  H.  Hill. 

F.  G.  Leech. 

C.  A.  Preston. 

H.  R.  M.  Ferguson. 

T.  M.  Barker. 

Frank  Seymour,  b.a. 
David  Duff,  b.a. 

E.  L .Hunter. 

J.  E.  L.  Oulton. 

Robert  V.  Dixon. 

J.  H.  F.  Leland. 

M.  A.  C.  Wilkins. 

H.  S.  Dilworih,  b.a. 

C.  W.  Hildebrand,  b.a. 

W.  H.  Boyce,  b.a. 

S.  B .B.  M'Elderry. 


of  thnfr'fnSSIi  Questionable  whether  any  members  of  the  Corporation  had  power  to  deprive  their  fellow-members  of  a portion 
e income  without  even  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
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Return  A.  THE  EXISTING  CLERGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  1905-6  : 

Showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Students  and  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  the  Number 
of  Fellows,  Scholars,  Moderators,  and  Electors ; also  the  Number  of  Students  and  Graduates  of  other 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  Number  of  “ Literates,”  included  in  the  Return. 
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Retorn  A. — continued.  THE  EXISTING  CLERGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  1905-6  : 


PROVINCE  OF  ARHAG  H — continued. 


United  Diooeses  op 

KILUOKE,  ELPHIN, 
AND  ARDAOH. 


UNITED  DIOOESES  OF 
Toasi,  Kill  ala,  and 
ACHONRV. 


9G  Incumbents, 


United  Dioceses  of  Kil- 
LALOE,  KILFENORA,  0LON- 
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1 : Bishop, 

5C  i Incumbents, 
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Return  B.  CLERGY  HOLDING  HIGH  OFFICE  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  1905-6  : 
Showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Students  and  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Return  B — continued.  CLERGY  HOLDING  HIGH  OFFICE  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
IRELAND,  1905-6. 
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Return  B.— continued.  CLERGY  HOLDING  HIGH  OFFICE  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
IRELAND,  1905-6. 


Note— Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Ohuroh  Act,  1869.  there  hare  been  32  appointments  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  (including 
Translations).  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  to  the  Primacy,  the  Prelate  appointed  was.  in 
every  case,  a Gra  mate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

All  the  existing  Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  Students  or  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  following  are  the  Dates  of  Ord 'nation  of  the  38  “Non-University  Literates,"  now  serving  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 1869-70 
3;  1871-5  11;  1876-80  4;  1881-5  9;  1886-93  *.  NONE  of  them,  therefore,  has  been  Ordained  within  the  12  Teahs  last  past. 

266  of  1,411  Trinity  College.  Dublin  Clergy,  have  attained  “ Higher  Office,”  while  only  15  of  151  Clergy  from  other  Universities ; 
2 of  76  " Collegiatea,”  and  7 of  35  •'Non-University  Literates"  have  done  so. 
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Return  C.  The  EXISTING  CLERGY  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  and  of  the  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  1905-6,  sewing  in  Great  Britain,  India,  the  Colonies,  and  Foreign 
Countries,  being  Students  or  Graduates  ot  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; with  the  Numbers  of 
Scholars,  Moderators,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  included  in  the  Return. 
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j — 

j _ 

1 

33  MANCHESTER, 

79 

1 1 2 

- 

_ 

- 

34  NEWCASTLE, 

11 

— j 1 

— 

_ 

j — 

35  ! RIPON,  

48 

1 i 1 

j - 

I _ 

- 

36  WAKEFIELD, 

21 

— 1 

_ 

! 

_ 

37  SODOR  AND  MAN,  ... 

2 

- ! - 

] - 

1 _ 

j - 

TOTALS 

366 

10  20 

I - 

i * 

! 1 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

38  ! SCOTLAND, 

14 

2 2 
1 

l 

- 
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Return  C- — continued.  The  EXISTING  CLERGY  or  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  and  op 
the  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND,  1905-6. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALE  S— continued. 


EXTRA-DIOCESAN  CLERGY. 


ITRIN.  COLL..  I 

DUB.  I SCHOLARS.  MODERATORS.  BISHOPS. 
CLERGY. 


41  CHAPLAINS,  SCHOOLMASTERS, 
! SECRETARIES,  &C. 

42  I RETIRED  CLERGY,  . . 


_.  . NOTE- — It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  how  many  of  the  above  3,340  Existing  JI 

Tnmty  Co  lege— attended  l he  Divinity  School;  hntat  least  1,630  appear  trom  "Crochford  to  have  taten  D^ees  in 
t®ken  Degrees  in  Divinity,  or  obtained  the  “ Divinity  Testimonium  " ; at.  least  30  more  rompletrf  tte  DivmlW^l-OT 
3,290  others  toot  Degrees  in  Art".  The  remainder,  not  more  than  190,  were  all  Matriculated  Students  ot  Trinity  Codege,  JJ 
e Students  in  Arts,  or  in  Divinity,  or  in  both,  cannot  be  ascertaii 


Roister  is  2,077,  of  whom  only  767  are  included  in  Return  A. 
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Documents.  XXIV . 

section  D.  Documents  put  in  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and 

zxrv-  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity. 

( See  evidence  of  Dean  Bernard,  p.  134  and  p.  138.) 

(1.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Divinity  Students  in  the  University  of  Dublin  who  have  kept  the 
Michaelmas  Term  from  1870-1906  inclusive. 


In  addition  to  these  figures  should  be  reckoned  the  number  of  men  who  have  failed  to  keep  their  term, 
and  also  the  number  of  those  who,  while  not  attending  Divinity  lectures  in  that  particular  term,  are 
reading  for  Divinity  examinations.  These  numbers  cannot  be  exactly  obtained,  but  they  would  probably 
increase  the  above  totals  by  about  thirty  in  each  year. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  men  do  not  enter  the  Divinity  School  as  a rule  until  their 
Freshman  years  are  over,  many  prospective  Divinity  students  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  books  of  Trinity 
College — the  number  at  present  being,  presumably,  not  less  than  eighty. 


(2.) — Board  of  Biblical  Studies  in  the  University  of  Liverpool  (including  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literature,  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  Ecclesiastical  History). 


President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  g.c.b. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Vice-Chancellor  Dale. 

J.  W.  Alsop,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Forwood. 

Alexander  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Hampson. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Walter  Holland,  Esq. 
C.  W.  Jones,  Esq. 

W.  Oulton,  Esq. 

Sir  Edward  Russell. 
A.  F.  Warr,  Esq. 

W.  E.  Willink,  Esq. 


•Rev.  J.  H.  Atkinson. 

T.  Burke,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  Lisle  Carr. 
•Richard  Caton,  Esq.,  m.d. 
•Rev.  G.  E.  Cheeseman. 
Rev.  J.  Bell-Cox. 

H.  Chaloner  Dowdall,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  Friedeberg. 

John  Garstang,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Giobins. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Goold. 

W.  Gow,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  C.  Gruneisen. 

•Rev.  G.  Harford. 

•Rev.  Canon  Kempthome. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Lord. 

Professor  Maccunn. 
Professor  Mackay. 
Alexander  Mair,  Esq. 


Professor  Kuno  Meyer. 
Rev.  F.  B.  A.  Miller. 
•Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell. 
•Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton. 
Ramsay  Muir,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  Nickson,  i>.n. 
•Rev.  J.  Collins  Odgers. 
Alexander  Pallis,  Esq. 
F.  M.  Powicke,  Esq. 

W.  C.  Procter,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Sewell. 

Rev.  M.  Linton  Smith. 
Dr.  Sparrow. 

Rev.  Canon  Stevenson. 
Rev.  F.  Tilney  Stonex. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Tait. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Tyrer. 

•Rev.  W.  Watson. 

Rev.  H.  Lefroy  Yorke. 


•Members  of  Executive  Committee. 
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Hon.  Treasurer. 

Richard  Caton,  Esq.,  Holly  Lea,  Sefton  Park. 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Wavertree  Rectory. 


DoonuBim 
Skctioh  D 

XX  rv 


Object. 

The  object  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  provide  in 
Liverpool  teaching  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literature,  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  in  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  the  post- Augustan  period. 


Fundamental  Principle. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Board  that 
there  shall  be  no  theological  tests  for  either  teachers 
or  students,  and  that  no  question  shall  be  asked  in  any 
examination  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  such 
a form  as  to  require  any  expression  of  personal 
religious  belief  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Methods. 

As  a security  that  the  teaching  will  be  thorough 
and  systematic,  it  will  be  directed  to  preparing 
students  for  a degree  examination,  and,  as  no  post- 
graduate examination  in  such  branches  of  learning 
is  conducted  by  the  Liverpool  University,  the  exami- 
nation chosen  is  that  for  the  B.D.  degree  of  Dublin 
University. 

This  examination  is  open  to  graduates  of  Dublin 
University,  and  to  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge who  take  the  ad  eundem  B.A.  of  Dublin. 

The  lectures  will  be  open  to  all  serious  students, 
whether  reading  with  a view  to  a degree  or  not. 

Some  of  the  lectures  would  be  of  use  to  those  read- 
ing for  the  B.D.  of  London  and  some  other  Univer- 

It  is  proposed  that  two  concurrent  courses  of  lec- 
tures should  be  given  each  term.  Each  course  would 
deal  with  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  thus,  in 
the  three  terms  of  the  session,  thirty  lectures  would 
be  delivered  on  that  subject.  In  this  way,  five  of  the 
seven  subjects  required  for  the  B.D.  of  Dublin  would 
be  taught  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  the  ex- 
amination might  be  taken  in  divisions  yearly,  or  all 
at  once  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  fee  for  each  Course  will  be  a Guinea,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to — 

1.  Expenses  of  Room,  &c. 

2.  Payment  of  Lecturers. 

Both  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  same  morning  of 
the  week,  one  beginning  at  9.30  and  the  other  at 
11.15,  and  each  will  be  followed  by  a class,  at  which 
difficulties  will  be  explained,  special  guidance  in 
study  given,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and 
papers  set. 

Seven  subjects  are  required  for  the  Dublin  B.D. : — 
I- — Old  Testament  in  the  Authorized  Version ; 

special  book,  English  and  Septuagint. 

II- — A few  chapters  of  Hebrew. 

HI- — The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a special 
book. 

[IV- — History  of  Doctrine.] 

V. — Ecclesiastical  History. 

VI.— Short  Treatise  by  a Greek  and  a Latin 
Father. 

[VII- — Some  Apologetic  books.] 


The  full  Syllabus,  with  subjects  and  recommended 
books,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell. 


The  Board  will  not  give  any  assistance  to  students 
in  divisions  IV.  and  VII.,  which  lie  outside  its  scope. 
Other  bodies,  of  course,  may,  if  they  choose,  arrange 
for  lectures  on  these  subjects,  or  students  may  simply 
read  the  required  books  by  themselves. 


Frasr  Session. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  Arts  Theatre  of  the  University,  on 
Monday,  1st  October,  at  4 p.m. 


The  following  Courses  of  Ten  Lectures  each  will 
be  delivered : — 

Michaelmas  Term,  1906  ( Thursdays ). 

New  Testament  (General)  I. — Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  S.  Paul’s  Epistles. 

Rev.  M.  Linton  Smith,  M.A. 

Beginning  11th  October,  at  11.15- 

Special  Book  I. — Second  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Tait,  M.A. 

Beginning  11th  October,  at  9.30. 


Lent  Term,  1907  (Mondays). 

New  Testament  (General)  II. — Hebrews,  Catholic 
Epistles,  Apocalypse. 

Professor  Peake. 

Beginning  14th  January,  at  11.15. 

Special  Book  II. — Galatians. 

Rev.  W.  Fiddian  Moulton,  M.A. 

Beginning  14th  January,  at  9.30. 


Summer  Term,  1907  (Thursdays). 

New  Testament  (General)  III. — The  Gospels. 
Canon  Kempthome,  M.A. 

Beginning  17th  April,  at  11.15. 

Elementary  Hebrew. 

Rev.  S.  Friedeberg,  B.A. 

Beginning  17th  April,  at  9.30. 


During  the  following  Session,  Courses  of  Lectures 
will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  Harford,  the  Rev.  W. 
Watson,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Griineisen,  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ; by  the  Rev.  S.  Friedeberg,  on  Hebrew ; and 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nickson,  on  the  Special  Hebrew 
Book. 

3 a 2 
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£Ey. 


Memorandum  forwarded  by  R.  Kyle  Knox,  Esq.,  J.P.,  LL.D.,  with  reference  to  the  Statement  submitted  by 
man  a Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 


(For  the  Committee's  Statement  see 
I beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
the  following  statement: — 

I regret  extremely  that  I must  dissociate  myself  >n 
an  important  particular  from  the  statement  put  for- 
ward by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Synod,  of  which 
I am  a member. 

On  page  8 of  the  printed  copy  of  that  statement  and 
on  page  10  it  is  asserted  that  in  case  the  Divinity 
School  be  severed  from  Trinity  College  it  "must  be 
endowed  out  of  public  funds  ” and  that  “ compensa- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  Church  from  public  sources." 

I dissent  from  these  statements.  They  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  not  of  the  Church — they  ap- 
pear to  me  intended  to  exonerate  the  funds  of  the 
Divinity  School  from  any  claim  upon  them  on  the 
part-  of  the  Church. 

These  expressions  are  not  authorised  by  the  terms 
of  our  appointment — we  are  " to  take  steps  to  bring 
before  the  Commissioners  both  the  present  position  of 
the  Divinity  School  and  the  claims  upon  it  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,” — we  are  not  authorised  to  abandon 

The  claim  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the  Divinity 
School  has  never  been  limited  to  a claim  on  its  con- 
trol and  management.  I have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  recorded  resolution  of  the  General  Synod  to  that 
effect.  I do  not  believe  any  such  exists.  But  I find 
the  following  passage  in  the  statement  submitted  by 
the  Church  to  the  Belmore  Commission  : — 

" The  claim  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  that  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  directly  called  upon  to  pronounce.  It 
is  needless  to  say  much  to  establish  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  on  that  institution.  It 
seems  not  unreasonable  that  whatever  claims  the 
Church  fairly  has  should  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
funds  heretofore  devoted  to  its  service  before  those 
funds  are  applied  to  any  new  purpose.” 

And  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  amongst 
other  resolutions  passed  the  following : — 

“ That  on  the  vacancy  of  any  Professorship  or 
Lectureship  in  the  Divinity  School,  a sum  equi- 
valent to  the  salaries  and  payments  made  to  such 
Professor  or  Lecturer  shall  be  paid  annually  to 
the  Representative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
towards  the  maintenance  of  tile  Divinity  School 
with  following  condition,  viz.,  that  the  students 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  school  as  hitherto  free  of 
charge,” 

an  unquestionable  admission  of  the  claims  of  the 
Church  on  the  funds  of  the  School — claims  which  time 
cannot  bar. 

The  Belmore  Commissioners  state  in  their  report 
that  the  Divinity  School  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  “ expressed  a wish  ” that  the  sum  hitherto  ex- 
pended on  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  capitalised  and  the  amount-  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Representative  Church  Body  in  trust. 

Provost  Lloyd  and  the  then  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dr.  Salmon,  both  expressed  views  distinctly 
admitting  the  claim  of  the  Church  on  those  particular 
funds. 


Appendix  to  First  Report,  p.  82). 

The  Belmore  Commission  finally  report — 

“ That  a liberal  provision  for  the  future  support 

• of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Church  should  be 
secured  and  paid  to  the  Church  Representative 
Body,” 

dearly  not  from  “ public  funds  but  by  the  application 
of  the  existing  funds  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  principles  on  which  the  report  of  the  Belmore 
Commission  is  based  were  stated  and  propounded  first 
by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; they  were 
accepted  by  the  General  Synod,  and  after  an  exhaus- 
tive enquiry  into  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
School  those  principles  were  confirmed  by  the  finding 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  in  1881  in 
their  report  to  the  Synod  state  as  one  thing  of  two 
whidi  the  Church  may  fairly  expect  to  be  done — 

" That  formal  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
Church’s  equitable  claim  that  the  funds  now  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  Divinity  School 
shall  continue  to  be  applied  as  at  present.” 

The  claim  of  the  Church  on  the  funds  of  the  Divinity 
School,  in  case  of  a severance  of  the  University  and 
the  School,  has  therefore  been  made,  and  has  been 
admitted,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  I have  been 
able  to  discover  to  show  that  the  General  -Synod,  under 
whose  authority  alone  we  act,  has  ever  consented  to 
abandon  that  claim,  and  I hold  we  have  no  right  to 
volunteer  to  rive  it  up.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
then  how  such  expressions  have  crept  into  the  report. 

If  the  School  be  severed  from  the  University  and  the 
funds  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  will  have  been  subjected  to  a supplemental 
disendowment.  I find  it  impossible  to  think  that  any 
impartial  man  could  consider  it  just  that  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Divinity  School  of  Maynooth  has  been 
provided  in  the  Act  of  1864  from  funds  derived  from 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  that  the  same  Church  of  Ire- 
land should  be  deprived  of  the  Divinity  School  left  to 
her  by  that  Act,  and  of  the  funds  then  and  ever  since 
necessarily  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  that  School. 

I feel  then  that  I should  neglect  my  duty  if  I 
allowed  the  statement  to  pass  as  approved  by  the 
General  Synod,  that  the  funds  of  the  Divinity  School 
could  be  applied  without  grave  injustice  to  any  other 
puipose  than  the  maintenance,  in  the  University,  or 
outside  the  University,  of  a School  of  Divinity  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

I think  the  expressions  from  which  I am  compelled 
to  dissociate  must  have  escaped  the  notice  in  some  way 
of  other  members  of  the  'Committee. 

As  private  individual  member  of  Synod  I have  wit- 
nessed the  interminable  negotiations  between  the 
Church  and  the  Board,  beginning  with  an  admission 
on  part  of  the  Board  of  all  the  Church  could  possibly 
ask  and  ending  in  1904  in  the  refusal  of  everything 
but  a shadowy  statement  of  respect,  and  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  end  of  wranglin'*  and 
strife  is  to  be  found  in  carrying  out  to  the  full  the 
finding  of  the  Belmore  Commission. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Kylf,  Knox. 


Documents. 
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XXVI. 

Resolution  passed  by  Diocesan  Council  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

n-  - ..  „ . . 6,  Clarence  Place,  Belfast, 

c.  T 1,  ,r  . , ‘ „ . Dlvlnlty  School.  November  2nd,  1006. 

s?  ?„»”Sio«irespectfnllj  req"“t  th,“  r°"  ^ * »bmit lx.  isrs 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Feizell, 

Diocesan  Secretary. 


The  Secretary, 

Dublin  University  Commission.  * 

Resolution. 

“ That  this  Synod  most  strongly  disapproves  of  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  Divinity  School  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  but  if  the  School  be  removed, 
resolves  that  the  funds  hitherto  employed  in  support- 
ing the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
cannot,  without  grave  injustice,  be  diverted  to  any 


other  purpose  without  making  a sufficient  provision 
fc»  the  maintenance  of  a Divinity  School  for  the 
Ofiurch  of  Ireland ; and  that  a copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Com- 
mission.” J 
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APPENDIX  TOITHE  PINAL  REPORT.-DOCUMENTS. 


SECTION  E. 


Statements  submitted  to  the  Commission,  with  reference  to  the  Law  School  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


XXVII.  • 


Documents  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Law  School  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Honourable  Society  of  King's  Inns. 

(. Referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  page  160,  and  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Brougham 
Leech,  page  200). 


DOCUMENTS. 
SECTION  E. 
XXV IX. 


) — Report  op  Law  School  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board,  January,  1901. 


The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Law  School 
in  Trinity  College  should  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Legal  Profession,  but  as  forming 
a part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the 
University. 

Hitherto  the  matter  dealt  with  in  the  Professional 
Lectures  has  formed  little  more  than  an  elementary 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  Law,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  attempt  made  to  found  a Scientific 
School  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University. 

In  this  respect  we  are  much  behind  other  Univer- 
sities in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere. 

At  Cambridge,  students  can  obtain  the  degrees  of 
b.a.  and  ll.b.  , by  taking  Honors  in  the  Law  Tripos 
Examinations. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  examination  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Tripos : — 

Paper  1.  General  Jurisprudence. 

2.  History  and  General  Principles  of 
Roman  Law. 

3 & 4.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  Gaius, 
with  a selected  portion  of  the  Digest. 

5.  English  Constitutional  Law  and  His- 

tory. 

6.  Public  International  Law. 

7.  Essays. 

The  second  part  consists  of  the  following: — 

Papers  1 & 2.  The  English  Law  of  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property. 

3&4.  The  English  Law  of  Contract  and 
Tort. 

(With  the  equitable  principles  ap- 
plicable to  these  subjects.) 

6.  English  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure and  Evidence. 

6.  Essays. 

There  is  a Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

The  University  StaS  in  Law  consists  of : — 

Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

Downing  Professor  of  Law. 

Professor  of  International  Law. 

Whewell  Professor  of  Law. 

Reader  of  English  Law. 

There  are,  besides,  Lectures  in  the  several  Colleges. 

At  Oxford  there  are  eight  Honor  Schools,  in  any 
one  of  which  a Student  may  graduate.  One  of  these 
is  Jurisprudence. 

The  final  Honor  Examination  in  this  School  in- 
•cludes : — 

(1)  General  Jurisprudence. 

(2)  The  History  of  English  Law. 

. (3)  Such  Departments  of  Roman  Law,  and  (if 
the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  shall 
think  fit)  such  departments  of  English 
Law  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board. 

(4)  International  Law  or  some  department  of  it. 

The  books  recommended  to  be  read  or  consulted  are 
very  numerous.  See  Examination  Statutes,  pp.  80-82. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  four  Professors,  all 
Fellows  of  College,  and  two  Readers. 


Besides  these  there  are  Lecturers  in  the  College. 

In  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are  regular 
Scientific  Schools  of  Law,  and  the  subject  is  of  first 
rank  importance.  In  most  cases  the  Professors  or 
Lecturers  are,  we  believe,  Fellows  of  Colleges. 

At  Edinburgh  the  Classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
are  lectdred  by  seven  Professors  and  a number  of 
Class  Assistants. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (ll.b.)  includes  the  following  subjects:  — 

(1)  Jurisprudence,  General  or  Comparative,  dur- 

ing a Course  of  not  less  than  forty  Lectures. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Nations,  or  Public  International 

Law,  during  a Course  of  not  less  than  forty 
Lectures. 

(3)  Civil  Law,  during  a Course  of  not  less  than 

eighty  Lectures. 

(4)  Law  of  Scotland  or  Law  of  England,  during 

a Course  of  not  less  than  eighty  Lectures. 

(6)  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  during  a 
Course  of  not  less  than  eighty  Lectures. 

(6)  Conveyancing,  during  a Course  of  not  less 

than  eighty  Lectures,  or  Political  Economy 
or  Mercantile  Law,  during  a Course  of  not 
less  than  eighty  Lectures. 

(7)  Any  two  of  the  following  subjects: — Inter- 

national Private  Law,  Political  Economy, 
Administrative  Law,  and  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, in  each,  during  a Course  of  not  less 
than  forty  Lectures. 

The  Course  of  Study  extends  over  three  years. 

For  the  Degree  of  b*.l.  there  is  a similar,  but  some- 
what shorter,  Course  that  extends  over  two  years. 

In  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh,  valuable 
Prizes  and  Scholarships  are  given  in  Law,  and,  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Students  are  elected  to 
Fellowships. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  Law 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  compares  very  unfavour- 
ably with  any  of  the  important  University  Schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Appendix  contains  & summary  of  the  present 
system  of  Legal  Education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  indicates  that  the  Universities  there 
are  even  in  advance  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  that  department  of 
learning. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a number  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  American  Bench  Pro- 
fessoriate and  Bar  for  the  information  upon  which 
the  Appendix  has  been  prepared. 

The  number  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  cannot  be  readily  discovered  from  the 
Calendars,  but  the  amount  of  instruction  given  to 
Students  studying  Law  at  Edinburgh  forms  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  sum  total  of  108  Lectures  delivered 
in  our  School. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  very  little  real 
improvement  unless  the  Board  require  the  Professors 
to  devote  a good  deal  more  of  their  time  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  subjects  of  their  Chairs ; _ and, 
although  the  University  may  not  be  able  immediately 
to  provide  all  that  is  desirable,  it  may  be  able  to  do 
so  in  a few  years. 
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documents.  1)1  recommending  that  the  Law  School  should  adopt 
— ‘ a more  comprehensive  Course,  and  increase  the  facili- 

Seotiok  E.  ties  for  instruction,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
XXVII.  reason  to  fear  that  any  friction  will  arise  between  it 
and  the  King’s  Inns.  The  former  ought  to  confine 
itself  mainly  to  the  Scientific  and  Historical  side, 
while  the  latter  will  develop  those  branches  specially 
relating  to  Modern  Legislation  and  Practice. 

Any  progress  made  by  Trinity  College  will  not  only 
be  to  its  own  advantage,  but  will  further  the  study 
of  Law  in  Ireland  generally.  We  think  that  our 
University  ought  to  lead  the  way. 

The  encouragement  of  Legal  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  improvement  in  the  Law  School,  will, 
we  believe,  diminish  the  prevailing  tendency  to  un- 
due and  premature  specialisation  on  the  part  of 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

We  believe  that  a liberal  education,  such  as  is 
afforded  by  our  University,  is  the  best  preparation 
for  the  Bar,  regarded  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  professional  success,  and  we  observe  with  regret 
that  a diminishing  proportion  of  men  called  to  the 
Bar,  are  holders  of  University  Degrees.  The  valu- 
able Prizes  offered  by  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England 
and  here  present  a temptation  to  clever  young  men 
of  narrow  means  to  betake  themselves  too  early  in 
life  to  professional  studies,  to  the  ultimate  disadvan- 
tage of  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  Profession 
generally. 

It  would,  we  believe,  be  of  great  public  advantage, 
if  a larger  proportion  of  candidates  for  the  Bar 
could  be  attracted  to  the  University.  As  a means  to 
this  end,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Honor 
Course  in  Law  and  certain  kindred  subjects,  leading 
up  to  Moderatorship  at  the  Degree  Examination. 

The  attainment  of  an  Honor  Degree  in  the  higher 
branches  of  legal  studies  as  the  culmination  of  an 
Arts  Course  in  the  College  would,  we  believe,  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
Legal  Profession. 

The  establishment  of  the  Moderatorship  which  we 
have  suggested  would  not,  we  think,  withdraw  Stu- 
dents from  the  principal  subjects  of  Classics  and 
Mathematics.  So  long  as  Scholarships,  Studentships, 
and  the  higher  Prizes,  depended  on  proficiency  in 
those  snbjects,  those  studies  would  always  hold  their 
proper  position.  They  would  be  supplemented,  not 
superseded,  by  the  Law  School  Course  of  studv.  That 
Course  might  be  taken  up  with  advantage  by  other 
than  professional  Students.  It  would  be  a useful  one 
for  Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  for 
Consular  appointments.  If  it  came  to  be  taken  up 
as  a second  subject  by  Candidates  for  Studentship,  the 
foundation  might  be  laid  of  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a Law  School  with  intimate  relations  to  the 
Fellowship  system  of  the  University.  We  may 
point  out  that  in  the  original  Constitution  of  the 


College,  it  was  provided  that  one  of  the  Fellows  should 
be  a Jurist. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Fellows  of  certain  Col- 
leges are  chosen  for  proficiency  in  Legal  Studies.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  that  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College  should  be  elected  as  in  All  Souls  and  Downing 
Colleges.  But  if  the  proposed  Moderatorship  were  to 
prove  a success,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  higher 
branches  of  Legal  Study  should  not  rank  with  Ex- 
perimental Science,  or  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  Fellowship  Course.  Men  of  ability  might 
then  become  interested  in  the  study  of  Law,  who 
would  in  time  raise  the  character  of  our  Law  School 
and  our  Legal  Degrees  to  a higher  standard  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

In  order  to  build  up  a School  of  Law  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  School  a Pro- 
fessor who  can  devote  to  his  duties,  both  of  teaching 
and  administration,  more  than  the  two  hours  per  week 
at  present  required  of  him. 

We  ought  to  have  a Legal  Scholar  whose  interests 
are  really  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  Chair 
which  he  holds,  and  who  can  place  the  main  portion 
of  his  time  at  the  service  of  the  University. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  the  courses  for  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Sophister  Years:  — 

Junior  Sophister  Year  : 

(1)  General  Jurisprudence. 

(2)  Public  International  Law. 

(3)  Roman  Law 

(4)  Elements  of  English  Law. 

(5)  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

Senior  Sophister  Year: 

(1)  English  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitu 

tional  History. 

(2)  English  Law. 

(a)  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

(b)  Law  of  Contract  and  Tort. 

(c)  Equitable  Jurisprudence. 

(d)  Criminal  Law. 

(3)  Public  and  Private  International  Law. 

(4)  Political  Science. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Course  for  Moderatorship 
in  Legal  and  Political  Science  shall  consist  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  years,  but  a more  extended  Course 
in  each  subject  should  be  specified. 

(Signed),  D.  H.  Madden,  Chairman. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

H.  P.  Jellett. 

Anthony  Traill. 

Robert  Russell,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


Study  op  Law  in  American  Universities. 


The  principal  Universities  or  Colleges  in  the 
Eastern  Division  or  Atlantic  States  of  America  are, 
in  respect  of  their  Constitutions,  referable  to  four 
types. 

(1)  Colleges  on  the  model  of  Dublin,  Cambridge,  or 

Oxford,  with  a Head  or  President,  with  a 
number  of  Teachers  generally  called  Pro- 
fessors, and  a body  of  Trustees  in  whom  the 
property  of  the  College  or  University  is 
vested.  Such  Colleges  or  Universities'  are 
generally  of  private  foundation,  and  appear 
to  contain  no  Law  Schools  of  particular 
eminence. 

(2)  Colleges  or  Universities  of  a public  type,  estab- 

lished, endowed,  and  governed  by  a State, 
usually  through  a body  of  persons  called 
Rectors.  The  New  York  University  is  an  in- 
stance of  an  University  of  this  type. 

(3)  Universities  which  began  as  private  foundations 

with  a Collegiate  and  quasi-domestic  char- 
acter, but  which  have  now  develoned  into 
true  Universities  generally  resembling  those 
in  Scotland.  Harvard  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Yale  University  in  Connecti- 
cut, are  instances  of  Universities  of  this  type. 


(4)  Colleges  or  Universities  founded  by  public 
authority,  but  which  have  been  practically 
left  to  be  controlled  by  a body  of  self-renewing 
Trustees.  Columbia  University  and  College, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  are  instances  of 
this  type. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  the 
Law  School  of  the  Harvard  University  is  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  Law  School  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  ahead  of  any  others  in  teaching  Common  Law 
and  Equity  profoundly.  At  Harvard  the  opinion  ap- 
pears to  prevail  that  the  general  education  of  the 
University  should  be  separated  from  the  special  study 
of  the  Law,  and  that  the  former  should  precede  the 
latter.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the  course- 
adopted  with  a view  to  giving  effect  to  this  view  in 
the 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  I 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  certain  defined  Colleges  will  be 
admitted  without  examination  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelors  of  Laws.  These  are  what  are  called 
“Regular  Students.”  Persons  will  be  admitted  as 
“ Special  Students”  who  are  holders  of  Academic 
degrees  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science, 
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and  who  are  not  admissible  as  candidates  for  a 
Degree.  Persons  who  have  never  received  a Degree, 
but  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
will,  in  rare  instances,  be  admitted  as  “ Special 
Students”  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty;  and  any 
person  who,  after  receiving  a Degree  in  the  enumer- 
ated Colleges,  has  been  in  regular  attendance  for  at 
least  one  Academic  year  of  not  less  than  eight  months 
at  another  Law  School  having  a Three  Years’  Course 
for  its  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Second  Year’s 
Class  upon  passing  satisfactorily  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  Annual  ex- 
aminations and  a three  years’  residence  at  the  school 
is  required.  Students  must  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  school  work,  which  must  not  be  combined 
with  office  work.  The  Special  Students  to  obtain 
the  Degree  of  LL.B.  must  obtain,  on  the  Three  Years’ 
Course,  nearly  15  per  cent,  higher  than  those  required 
from  the  regular  students.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
throw  influence  in  favour  of  a preliminary  College 
education,  but  not  to  exclude  the  exceptionally  able 
young  men  of  limited  means,  who,  from  that  or  other 
causes,  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  College  training. 
In  a few  cases  “ Special  Students”  of  exceptional 
merit  have  been  transferred  to  the  “Regular  Class.” 
The  Student  in  Law  must,  to  obtain  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  continue  in  residence  at  the  School 
for  three  years.  To  qualify  for  receiving  his  Degree 
he  must  have  attained  twenty-one,  and  have  passed 
the  examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Years  at  the  end  of  each  year  respectively, 
and  have  also  passed  a satisfactory  examination  in 
the  entire  Course  for  the  three  years  at  its  conclusion. 
A Student  is  not  entitled  to  the  status  of  the  next 
year  if  his  answering  at  the  examination  for  the 
previous  year  is  not  satisfactory.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  Degree  in  Law  the  Student  must  have  attended 
fifteen  sets  of  Lectures.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  men  of  each  year,  though, 
in  the  latter  two  years,  a Student  is  allowed  a free 
choice  of  subjects.  The  Harvard  Degree  of  LL.B. 
does  not  admit  the  holder  to  practise  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  aim  of  the  College  being  to  make  the 
School  a national  and  not  a local  one.  The  Pro- 
fessors give  the  whole  of  their  working  hours  to  the 
School  and  hold  their  places  permanently.  The 
method  of  teaching  and  studying  Law  is  by  discus- 
sion in  the  class-room  of  reported  cases.  This 
method  has  displaced  lectures  and  recitations  and  is 
rapidly  making  its  way  in  other  Schools  ; but  the 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  would  not  advise 
its  adoption  by  one  who  has  not  become  familiar  with 
it  from  personal  experience.  No  Student  who  fails 
to  pass  an  examination  in,  at  least,  four  subjects  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Year,  or  in  four  full  Courses, 
or  their  equivalent,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Years,  will  be  allowed,  unless  by  a special  vote 
of  the  Faculty,  to  continue  in  the  School  or  to  rejoin 
it  at  a subsequent  time,  except  by  complying  with  the 
special  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Rules. 

The  subjects  of  the  Annual  Examinations  at  Har- 
vard University  are  as  follows:  — 

First  Year. 

1.  Contract. 

2.  Criminal  Law, 

3.  Property. 

4.  Torts. 

5.  Civil  Procedure. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Agency. 

2.  Bankruptcy. 

3.  Bills  and  Notes. 

4.  Carriers. 

5.  Contracts  and  Quasi-Contracts. 

6.  Damages. 

7.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

8.  Evidence. 

9.  Insurance. 

10.  Persons. 

11.  Property. 

12.  Sales. 

13.  Trusts. 


Third  Year.  0 oddments 

1.  Conflict  of  Laws.  Sec^nE 

2.  Constitutional  Law.  XXVIL 

3.  Corporations. 

4.  International  Law. 

5.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity. 

6.  Partnership. 

7.  Property. 

8.  Suretyship. 

The  Professors  at  Harvard  have,  throughout 
America,  finally  dispelled  the  inveterate  delusion  that 
Law  is  not  a science  but  a handicraft,  and  to  be 
learned  by  an  apprenticeship  in  chambers  or  offices. 

The  aim  of  the  Law  School  at  Harvard  University 
is  the  promotion  of  a scientific  legal  education  founded 
on  a study  of  English  Law  exclusively. 


THE  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  information  as  yet  obtained  on  the  Course  of 
Legal  Instruction  in  this  University  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  that  relating  to  other  Colleges.  We  are  in- 
formed on  high  authority: — 

(1)  That  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  Law  Course  in 

the  Yale  University  without  having  a general 
knowledge  of  American  and  English  History, 
&c. 

(2)  That  a Collegiate  Degree  is  accepted  as  suffi- 

cient evidence  of  these  acquirements. 

(3)  The  Course  in  the  Law  School  of  this  University 

occupies  three  years.  Law  is  taught  histori- 
cally and  analytically,  partly  by  lectures  and 
partly  by  examinations,  on  from  ten  to  forty 
pages  of  a legal  treatise  previously  given  out 
for  study.  Questions'  are  put  intended  to  be 
illustrations  of  the  proper  applications  of  the 
writer’s  statements.  This  mode  of  teaching 
is  considered  to  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  “is  not  a virile  system,  as  treating  the 
Law  Student  as  a school-boy  repeating  his 
lesson.” 

(4)  Formerly  a Law  School  Diploma  entitled  the 

recipient  to  admission  to  the  Bar ; now  it 
generally  entitles  the  recipient  to  be  examined 
by  the  State  Examiners. 

(5)  It  has  been  the  experience  of  Yale  University 

that  it  is  better  to  keep  instruction  in  Law 
for  Students  who  desire  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  it  as  an  accomplishment,  sepa- 
rate from  that  given  to  those  expecting  to 
follow  it  as  a profession. 


COLOMBIA  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

This  College,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1754, 
is  remarkable  for  having  given  rise  to  what  is  called 
“ The  Dwight  Method  of  Legal  Instruction.”  It  was 
established  by  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight  who, 
in  1858,  opened  a Law  School  in  connection  with 
Columbia  College.  His  method  at  first  encountered 
much  opposition,  but  triumphed  in  the  end.  The 
attendance  at  the  School  grew  larger  year  by  year, 
its  standards  became  higher,  and  Students  were  at- 
tracted to  it,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  America,  but 
also  from  foreign  countries.  He  resigned  his  Chair 
at  Columbia  in  1891,  and  since  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred a vear  after,  the  New  York  Law  School  in  the 
University  of  that  name  has  been  established  under 
the  charge  of  Instructors  who  were  formerly  associated 
with  him  in  the  Columbia  Faculty  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  special  mode  of  instruction.  This  method 
consists  in  a system  of  recitation  and  exposition,  ac- 
companied by  reading  of  illustrative  cases  ; instead  of 
discouraging  text-books,  it  uses  them  as  the  basis  of 
instruction.  The  Instructor  assigns  each  day  to  his 
class  a certain  number  of  pages  of  the  text-book  for 
careful  study  in  preparation  for  the  next  day.  When 
the  class  meets  again  they  are  questioned  one  after 
another  in  rapid  succession  as  to  the  rules  of  Law 
they  have  studied,  accompanied  by  a commentary  from 
the"  teacher  intended  to  illustrate  and  simplify  the 
subject,  and  followed  by  the  reading  of  reported  cases 
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as  illustrations  of  the  legal  principles  the  Student 
finds  stated  in  the  law.  book,  the  cases  thus  serving 
as  object  lessons  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
sought  to  be  expounded.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  rules  which  were  established  in  the  New 
York  Law  School  by  the  Professors  of  the  Columbia 
College  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  requirements 
for  admission,  Lectures,  Examinations,  ana  Degrees, 
correspond  with  those  which  then  and  now  exist  in 
the  latter  College.  The  papers  which  have  been  for- 
warded from  America  containing  no  information  on 
this  point,  the  details  hereinafter  contained  in 
reference  to  the  New  York  University  Law  School 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency. 

The  Course  of  study  leading  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 
appears,  from  the  examination  papers,  to  occupy  two 
years.  A Third  Year  Course  of  advanced  study  has 
also  been  established  leading  to  a Degree  of  LL.M. 
The  subjects  to  be  pursued  in  each  year  are,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  papers,  as  follows : — 

First  Yeas. 

1.  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

2.  Criminal  Law. 

3.  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

4.  Torts. 

5.  Equity. 

Second  Yeae. 

1.  Equity. 

2.  Mortgage. 

3.  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

4.  Common  Law  Pleading. 

5.  Evidence. 

6.  Corporations. 

7.  Negotiable  Paper. 

8.  Partnership. 

9.  Contracts. 

10.  Sale. 

11.  Suretyship. 


School  as  a candidate  for  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 


(1)  Be  a graduate  of  a College  or  University  or 

Scientific  School  maintaining  a satisfactory 
standard ; or, 

(2)  Produce  evidence  of  having  passed  the  pre- 

scribed preliminary  examination  for  the 
Regent's  Academic  Diploma  ; or, 

(3)  Of  having  received  an  education  accepted  as 

equivalent  to  the  Diploma  ; 

(4)  Must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Course  of  Study  leading  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B 
comprises  two  Scholastic  years.  A Third  Year  Course 
has  also  been  established  leading  to  the  Degree  of 
LL.M. 

The  subjects  to  be  pursued  in  each  year  are  as 
follows : — 

Fibst  or  Junior  Yeae. 

1.  Elementary  Law. 

2.  Domestic  Relations. 

2a.  Criminal  Law. 

3.  Law  of  Torts. 

4.  Law  of  Contracts. 

5.  Law  of  Agency. 

6.  Law  of  Partnership. 

7.  Law  of  Negotiable  Paper. 

8.  Law  of  Guarantee. 

9.  Law  of  Bailments  and  Customs. 

10.  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property. 

10a.  Law  of  Personal  Property. 

11.  Law  of  Real  Property. 

12.  Law  of  Leases. 

13.  Law  of  Mortgages. 

14.  Law  of  Easements. 

15.  Law  of  Trusts. 

16.  Law  of  Powers. 

17.  Law  of  Remainders  and  Reversions. 

18.  Law  of  Devises. 


Thied  Year. 

1.  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

2.  Insurance. 

3.  Equity  Pleading. 

4.  Equity. 

5.  Quasi  Contracts. 

6.  Domestic  Relations. 

7.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  New  York  Law. 

8.  Code  Pleading  and  Practice. 

9.  Agency. 

10.  Bankruptcy. 

11.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

12.  Office  Practice. 


New  Yoek  University. 

Neiv  York  Law  School. 

i«vT School  was  incorporated  in  June 
1891.  It  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  it  to 
promote  the  cause  of  sound  legal  learning  by  pursuing 
and  developing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  method 
of  Legal  Instruction  which  receives  its  name  from  the 
distinguished  Instructor  Professor  T.  W.  Dwight.” 
An  applicant  entering  the  Junior  Class  in  the  Law 


Second  or  Senior  Year. 

1.  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Law  of  Corporations. 

3.  Law  of  Insurance. 

4.  Law  of  Wills. 

5.  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law. 

6.  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Equity. 

7.  Pleading  and  Practice  under  Codes  of  Civil 

Procedure. 

8.  Law  of  Evidence. 

9.  Reviews  of  Special  Topics. 

10.  Practice  Court. 

The  Practice  Court  is  held  during  the  last  half  of 
the  scholastic  year  and  in  this  Students  receive  a 
practical  training  in  the  drafting  of  Pleadings, 
Affidavits,  Orders,  Forms  of  Process,  &c.  In  the 
Examination  for  LL.B.  Degree,  a half-day  will  be 
assigned  to  the  topics  included  within  each  of  the 
following  sub-divisions : — ' 

I.  1,  2,  2a,  3,  10a,  \ 

II.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  In  Junior  Course. 

III.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,/ 

IV.  4,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  In  Senior  Course. 


(2.)  Memorandum  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  on  the  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Law 
School. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee,  upon  which  I am  asked 
to  give  an  opinion,  suggests  changes  of  a radical 
nature,  and  calculated,  if  carried  out,  to  involve  con- 
siderable expense. 


The  Committee  apparently  do  not  expect  that  these 
changes  can  be  realised  immediately,  but  they  look 
forward  to  them  as  a high-water  mark  to  be  reached 
m the  course  of  a few  years.  For  this  reason  pro- 
Babiy  they  do  not  frame  any  scheme,  but  confine  them- 
«lv«  to  suggesting  courses  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
bophister  years,  and  for  a Moderatorship  Examina- 


• I desire  to  treat  this  Report  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  distinguished  persons  from  whom  it  emanates  ; but 
I should  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  University  if  I did  not 
point  out  the  serious  objections  to  these  views,  and 
the  mischievous  results  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
result  from  their  adoption. 

The  proposed  changes  may  be  summed  up  under 
two  heads : — 

I.  The  establishment  of  a complete  School  of.  Law 
within  the  University.  This  is  what  it  practically 
amounts  to,  having  regard  to  the  subjects  and  courses 
suggested  on  page  4. 
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II.  The  treating  of  these  subjects  as  part  of  the 
general  educational  system  of  the  University,  i.e.,  as 
equivalent  to  the  Courses  in  Arts. 

\s  every  proposed  change  depends  upon  an  accurate 
ascertainment  of  the  facts,  I propose  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  deal  with  the  Report  from  tins  point  of 

^The  first  paragraph  clearly  implies  that  the  Law 
School  is  at  present  regarded  only  as  a preparation 
for  the  Legal  Profession.  In  my  opinion  this  is  in- 
correct. I have  always  kept  a record  which  distin- 
guishes Trinity  students  into  professional  and  non- 
professional. They  are,  roughly  speaking,  about  equal 
in  numbers.  I give  the  numbers  for  Michaelmas 
term  during  the  last  five  years. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Professional. 
. 22 
. 9 

. 17 
. 15 
. 17 


Non-Professional. 


Totals,  . 78  86 


All  the  Law  Examinations  and  Prizes,  viz.,  the 
LL.B.  and  LL.D.  Degrees,  the  Reid  Scholarship,  and 
Prizes  in  International  and  Real  Property  Law,  as 
well  as  the  General  Examination  Prizes,  are  com- 
peted for  by  all  indiscriminately.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  special  instruction  for  these  Examinations. 
This  objection  is  dealt  with  in  .Sir  E.  Bewley’s  Me- 
morandum, which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.  It 
may  be  added  that,  wherever  Honor  Examinations  and 
Prizes  are  instituted,  the  instruction  for  these  is  not 
given  by  Professors,  but  by  coaches  or  grinders.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  where 
“the  books  recommended  to  be  read  or  consulted  are 
very  numerous,”  the  examinations  not  being  confined, 
as  here,  to  a definite  course. 

It  is  suggested  then  that  we  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  'Cambridge,  by  instituting  a Moderatorship 
corresponding  to  the  Law  Tripos,  and  allowing  our 
students  to  specialize  in  this  subject,  and  thus  obtain 
an  Arts  Degree.  But  no  information  is  given  as  to 
the  instruction  which  is  providld  at  Cambridge.  The 
Committee  reasonably  complain  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot 
be  readily  discovered  from  the  Calendars.  It  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  discovered  from  the  Calendars  at  all. 

The  Committee  therefore  give  only  a list  of  the  sub- 
jects for  examination  in  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of 
the  Tripos,  a list  of  the  University  Staff,  which  is  in- 
correct, and  some  other  crumbs  of  information,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  the  two  Degrees  of 
B.A.  and  LL.B.  can  be  obtained  by  taking  Honors  in 
the  Law  Tripos. 

The  'Staff  is  stated  to  consist  of  four  Professors  and 
a Reader,  and  to  include  the  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  the  Whewell  Professor  of  Law.  But 
there  are  in  fact,  not  two  Professors  but  one  Professor 
whose  proper  title  is  the  Whewell  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law.  The  Staff  really  consists  of  three  Pro- 
fessors and  one  Reader.  There  are  about  3,000  stu- 
dents resident  in  Cambridge.  We  have,  I believe, 
about  500  or  600  students  in  residence  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  are  served  by  three  Professors.  These 
facts  must  shake  the  authority  of  the  statement  of  the 
Report  that  “ it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  Law 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  compares  very  unfavour- 
ably with  any  of  the  important  University  Schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  Report  then  states — “ There  are,  besides,  Lec- 
tures to  the  several  Colleges.”  The  corresponding 
statement  as  to  Oxford  is,  “Besides  these  (i.e.,  the 
Professors  and  Readers)  there  are  Lecturers  in  the 
College.”  Both  these  statements  are  vague,  and  the 
former  is  incorrect.  At  Cambridge  five  Colleges  only 
out  of  all  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  viz.,  Trinity,  Trinity 
Hall,  St.  John’s,  Cains,  and  Downing  have  Lecturers 
attached. 

I have  already  stated  in  the  Memorandum  printed 
below,  which  was  laid  before  the  Committee,  my  ob- 
jections to  giving  an  Arts  Degree  as  the  result  of  an 
examination  in  Law  ; I do  not  therefore  repeat  them 
in  detail.  Professional  studies  are  now  crowding  out 
the  Arts ; and  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  progressing, 
the  Universities  bid  fair  to  become  mainly  Profes- 
sional Schools.  One  reason  why  our  Medical  Degrees 
stand  so  high  is  that  we  have  insisted  that  the  Medical 
student  shall  take  an  Arts  Degree,  not  as  the  result  of 


an.  examination  in  any  branches  of  Medical  know-  documents. 
ledge,  but  in  Arts.  

The  'Committee  admit  that  a liberal  education  such  -Seothw  E. 
as  is  afforded  by  our  University  is  the  best  prepara-  XXVTI. 
tion  for  the  Bar,  regarded  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  professional  success ; and  they  regret  that  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  barristers  hold  University 
Degrees.  It  would  have  been  worth  their  while  to 
have  verified  this  statement  by  means  of  the  figures 
which  are  within  their  own  control  and  procurement. 

During  the  quin-quennial  period,  1892-1896,  out  of  141 
candidates  called  to  the  Bar,  82  were  graduates  and 
59  non-graduates.  During  the  last  five  years,  out  of 
147  candidates,  97  were  graduates  and  51}  non- 
graduates. The  figures,  therefore,  point  clearly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  passing  from  this  point, 
they  think  that  the  specialization  which  they  propose 
would  induce  more  students  to  enter  the  University. 

I do  not  agree  in  this  view  ; I think  that  these  stu- 
dents are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a degree,  and 
would  take  it  if  they  could.  Nor  do  I think  that  if 
•more  students  were  thus  induced  to  take  degrees,  the 
real  object,  i.e.,  a liberal  education,  would  be  se- 
cured. On  this  point  I agree  with  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
opinion,  as  stated  to  the  University  Commission,  that 
“ it  is  impossible  for  the  University  to  give  a liberal 
education  through  Law  exclusively.”  But  this  is 
what  Cambridge  and  Oxford  pretend  to  do.  Cam- 
bridge, indeed,  has  been  the  chief  offender  in  this  re- 
spect, and  complaints  are  frequently  heard  upon  this 
matter.  Eor  her,  however,  this  excuse  may  be  made, 
that  boys  remain  at  school  to  a later  age  in  England, 
and  that  the  standard  of  education  is  higher  than  it  is 
in  Ireland. 

Under  the  Cambridge  system,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished, a boy  can  pass  his  Little-Go  while  he  is  at 
school.  He  comes  up  to  Cambridge  in  December, 
passes  his  Little-Go,  goes  back  to  school  till  the  fol- 
lowing July,  and  goes  into  residence  in  October.  He  is 
then  free  to  devote  himself  to  Law  alone  during  the 
whole  of  his  University  career.  The  examination  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  He  can  pass  the  first  part  in 
his  fifth  term  of  residence,  and  the  second  in  his 
eighth  term. 

As  the  result  of  these  examinations  in  Law  he  can 
talke  the  double  degree  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  He  ap- 
pears to  the  public  as  having  taken  his  degree  in  Arts 
as  well  as  in  Law.  But  he  had  abandoned  Arts  be- 
fore he  entered  the  University.  If  the  proposed  change 
is  made,  there  would  be  a strong  temptation  to  merge 
the  LL.B.  Examination  in  the  Moderatorship,  as  has 
been  done  at  Cambridge.  But  I question  both  the 
honesty  and  the  expediency  of  this  course. 

I am  unable  to  discuss  the  legal  education  of  Edin- 
burgh without  much  more  information  than  that  given 
in  the  extract  from  the  Calendar  of  that  University. 

The  analogy  of  Edinburgh  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  Scotch  Law  has 
substantially  followed  the  Roman  Law  in  many  de- 
partments, and,  moreover,  the  native  Scotch  Law  is 
exceedingly  technical.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
University,  with  its  apparently  complete  school,  is 
entrusted  solely  with  the  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Bar,  and  receives  the  fees  therefor,  the  circum- 
stances would  appear  to  be  so  different  as  to  admit  of 
no  comparison.  I notice,  however,  that  a Professor 
is  provided  for  each  of  the  seven  subjects,  and  that 
there  are  a number  of  class  assistants.  They  do  not 
propose  to  make  two  Professors  do  all  the  work 

I have  already  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Report.  The  second  and  third  para- 
graphs contain  the  following  statements:  — 

L That  the  matter  dealt  with  in  our  Lectures 
“has  formed  little  more  than  an  elementary  in- 
troduction to  the  subject  of  Law.” 

2.  That  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made 
to  found  a Scientific  School  of  Jurisprudence  in 
this  University. 

3.  "That  in  this  respect  we  are  far  behind 
other  Universities  in  the  United  _ Kingdom  and 
elsewhere.”  And  on  the  following  page  it  is 
stated — 

4.  ” That  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are 
regular  Scientific  Schools  of  Law.” 

As  to  No.  L This  proposition,  which  appeared  in 
Mr.  Russell’s  letter,  has  been  flatly  contradicted,  and/ 
to  my  mind,  dearly  disproved  by  Sir  E.  Bewley,  as 
regards  the  Chair  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  while  it 

3 b 
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Documents,  was  occupied  by  him.  It  will  he  (more  convenient  and 
„ will  save  time  if  I postpone  for  the  moment  its  dis- 

.SEOTioN  E.  pioof  M regards  my  chair. 

As  regards  No.  2,  I think  that  such  an  attempt  has 
been  made.  I presume  that,  by  a Scientific  School  of 
Jurisprudence,  which  word  means  “the  Science  of 
Law”  and  nothing  else,  is  meant  a school  in  which 
Jurisprudence  is  taught.  In  1877,  at  the  suggestion, 
as  it  is  stated  by  Sir  E.  Bewley,  of  some  members  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Benchers,  the  Univer- 
sity founded  a Chair  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law,  which  latter  phrase  was  deemed  to  in- 
clude the  subject  incorrectly  called  “ Private  Inter- 
national Law."  I may  remark  here  in  passing  that 
the  Benchers  thereupon  suppressed  their  own  Chair 
of  International  Law  and  Equity,  and  have  thus  saved 
a sum  which,  including  interest,  must  fall  not  far 
short  of  £10,000— a very  reasonable  course,  as  there 
was  no  use  in  duplicating  the  work.  I held  this  Chair 
from  1878  to  1888,  and  lectured  in  successive  years  on 
Jurisprudence,  International  Law,  and  Private  Inter- 
national Law.  These  lectures  were  not  elementary. 
I used  the  best  text-book  on  Jurisprudence,  which  the 
author,  Professor  Holland,  modestly  calls  the  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  and  I got  through  the  major 
and  most  important  portion  of  it  in  the  year.  Any- 
one who  reads  the  first  chapter,  or  the  discussion  on 
the  Roman  and  Teutonic  theories  of  possession  or  on 
the  constituent  elements  of  a contract  will  discover 
that  the  work  is  not  elementary. 

As  to  International  Law,  besides  laying  down  the 
principles,  I treated  it  historically,  thereby  falling  in 
with  the  Committee’s  view,  stated  on  page  3,  as  to  the 
method  to  be  used  in  a Scientific  School.  I had  then 
just  written  a historical  treatise  on  Ancient  Inter- 
national Law,  which  had  been  effective  in  securing  for 
me  the  Professorship.  These  lectures  were  not  ele- 
mentary, nor  were  the  third  year’s  lectures,  for  which 
the  text-book  used  was  Foote’s  Private  International 
Jurisprudence.  In  this  extremely  complicated  branch 
of  Law  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  deliver  elementary  lectures.  This  Chair  was 
suppressed  in  1888.  I think  that  this  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  may  have  been  difficult  to-  avoid  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  Reid  bequest. 

As  to  Nos.  3 and  4,  they  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. The  Committee  state  that  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  there  are  regular  Scientific  Schools  of  Law. 
Now,  the  proof  of  this  assertion  depends  not  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  a number  of  Professors,  but  on  the 
jnS,we£,J°  the  Tuesfcion<  What  do  these  Professors 
do  1 This  the  Committee  say  they  have  failed  to  dis- 

They  indicate,  to  some  extent,  what  they  mean  by  a 
Scientific  School  by  suggesting  that  Trinity  College 
should  devote  itself  mainly  to  the  Scientific  and  His- 
torical side,  while  the  King’s  Inns  will  develop  these 
branches  specially  relating  to  Modern  Legislation  and 
Practice.  ° 

, Tbe  (lambridg6  Staff,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of 
three  Professors  and  a Reader,  viz.,  the  Regius  Pr<^ 
lessor  of  Civil  Law,  the  Whewell  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  and  the  Reader  m English  Law.  The  two 
former  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Scientific  branch 
of  the  School,  and  the  two  latter  the  Modern  or  Prac- 
tical side. 

The  duty  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  ac- 
cording to  a former  Cambridge  Calendar,  is  to  deliver 
two  courses  of  twelve  lectures  each  during  the  year  in 
Cm1  Law  or  Civil  Law  and  Jurisprudence.  He  can 
dehver  these  at  such  time  as  may  suit  him.  Dr.  4hdv 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Professor,  held  the  post 
mth  t C'0UDty  Court  Judgeship.  The 
Fh°/aS  heW  for  twenty- 

^n1,858-  His  salary  is 
£534  18s.,  with  the  addition  of  £10  10s.,  paid  to  him 
by  every  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  LL  D £3 

th\DeSree  of  Masterof  Law,’ 
hL  lJLes.  7 eV6ry  student  attending 

The  Whewell  Professor  of  International  Law  de- 
livers one  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  the  year  The 

m £6M  P/:ierrtt0°k  ^ ?6gree  in  18S0-  Sis  salary 
is  £500,  and  he  has  resided  for  many  years  and 
resides  in  London.  He  is  confined,  by^cW  inlLe 
Founder’s  will,  to  a special  branch  of  the  subject 
TOns  clause  is  as  follows  :_He  is  “ to  make  it  Ms  ahn 
in.  all  parts  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  lay 


•down  such  rules  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  mav 
tend  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war,  and  finally  to  ex- 
tinguish war  between  nations.” 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  “ regular  scientific  School 
of  Law  at  Cambridge.  I proceed  to  contrast  its  work 
with  that  which  is  done  here.  The  Regius  Professor 
of  Laws  gives  fifteen  lectures  on  International  Law 
every  Michaelmas  Term  which  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject, including  the  Law  of  Status,  the  Law  of  -Nations 
in  time  of  Peace,  and  the  Law  of  Neutrality,  from 
which  the  Whewell  Professor  is  in  terms  excluded.  In- 
ternational Law  is  a wide  subject  if  treated  histori- 
cally, ‘but  it  is  possible  to  compress  its  principles  and 
practice  into  fifteen  Lectures,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  ample  illustrations.  Accordingly,  the  attentive 
student  at  these  lectures  becomes  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  any  international  question  which  may 
be  discussed  in  the  public  prints.  He  becomes  fami- 
liar, too,  with  such  questions  as  have  arisen"  during 
this  war,  e.g.,  those  connected  with  the  rules  of  mili- 
tary occupation,  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage  or  ulterior  destination,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  cases  of  the  “ Bundesrath,”  the  “Her- 
zog,” and  the  “General,”  vessels  seized  by  the  British 
on  suspicion  of  carrying  contraband  goods  to  a neutral 
port,  which  were  intended  for  transmission  to  a hostile 
country.  The  work  of  the  Regius  Professor  here  is 
therefore  both  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  Whewell  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

It  has  not  yet  'been  ascertained  how  many  lectures 
the  Regius  Professor  at  Cambridge  delivers  on  the 
Civil  La,w  and  Jurisprudence.  The  Regius  Professor 
here  delivers  thirty  lectures  on  these  subjects.  These 
lectures  are  in  no  sense  elementary.  The  first  three  or 
four  treat  of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Roman  Law  and  Roman  'Constitution,  with  references 
to  the  various  law-making  authorities,  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  until  the  final  consolidation  of  the 
whole  body  of  Law  at  the  hands  of  Justinian.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  other  lectures  is  intended  to 
combine  the  study  of  Roman  Law,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  with  that  of  Jurisprudence. 
The  Roman  Law  is  explained  first,  and  then  the  cor- 
responding English  Law  ; after  which  the  principle 
which  underlies  both*  is  set  forth.  Such  topics  as 
Status,  Ownership,  Possession,  Servitudes,  Prescrip- 
tion, .and  Testamentary  and  Intestate  'Succession  are 
treated  in  this  way.  The  method  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  more  attractive  to  the  student,  who 
feels  that  what  he  is  listening  to  will  serve  him  well 
in  his  profession.  As  far  as  our  information  goes  at 
present,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Laws  in  Dublin  does  nearly  as  much  work  as 
the  two  Professors  in  the  Scientific  Department  of  the 
Cambridge  School ; and  it  is  worth  while  to  add  that 
the  work  is  done  at  about  one-quarter  of  the  cost. 

Turning  to  the  School  at  Oxford,  I proceed  to  supply 
a little  of  the  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Oxford  Calendar.  I can  do  this  best  by  quoting 
an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  October,  1889,  on  Oxford  and  its  Professors,  which 
is  based  upon  a Parliamentary  return  obtained  by 
Mr.  Tliorold  Rogers 

Turning  to  the  faculty  of  Law,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  a singular  unwillingness  to  * speak  plain  ’ mani- 
fests itself  on  the  part  of  the  Professors.  Where  accu- 
racy  might  have  been  most  reasonably  expected  it  is 
not  found.  An  honourable  exception  from  this  cen- 
sure belongs  to  the  Readers  of  English  Law  and  In- 
dian Jjaw,  who  stand  alone,  apparently  in  keeping  re- 
cords  of  attendance  at  their  respective  lectures.  It  is 
significant  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  at  once  most 
popular  and  worst  paid.  The  Law  faculty  presents 
the  following  return : 

ProfeBsor,  &c.  Income.  Average  Attendance 

Vlnerian^rnff.con “nPi7’1  v'tT  18s.  No  record. 

vmenan  Professor  of  English  Law.  £900  No  account  heft 
a’m 

Corpus  Professor  of  J urisprudence,  £500  No  record  kept ; the 

TteafTpr  in  r class  is  a small  one. 

iteaaer  in  Roman  Law,  £100  No  account  is  kept ; 

Readers  in  English  Law.  Mno  ab0UtifuS(i' 

Readers  in  In^an  wT  gjj| 

■ Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Reader 

in  Indian  Law  are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  Civil 
cfw.1Ce  *r^<Lnts’  and  thus  constitute  a cla98  by  them- 
selves. uf  the  rest,  it  seems  clear  that  four  Profes- 
sors and  two  Readers,  with  an  aggregate  income  of 
ore  than  £4,000,  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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certainly  not  (more,  probably  less,  than  fifty  students, 
at  a cost  to  the  University  of  £80  per  student,  every 
penny  of  which  springs  from  endowment,  and  yet  the 
Law  School  shows  no  tendency  to  increase.  And  it  is 
an  open  secret  in  the  University  that  many  of  the 
Graduates  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  before  the 
Commission  by  Sir  Henry  Maine : I am  afraid  that 
the  Institution  of  our  School  of  Jurisprudence  sug- 
gests that  it  is  possible  to  give  a liberal  education 
through  law  exclusively,  which  I myself  believe  to  be 
impossible.” 

This  was  written  in  1889.  Since  then  new  Statutes 
have  been  passed  regulating  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessors other  than  the  'Chichele  Professor,  who  is  con- 
trolled by  a Statute  of  an  earlier  date.  Under  these 
Statutes  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  whose 
tenure  is  quinquennial,  is  bound  to  lecture  twice  a 
week  during  two  terms.  He  need  only  reside  during 
three  weeks  in  the  year.  He  lives  in  London,  and  also 
has  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  whose 
salaries  are  now  fixed  at  £900,  are  bound  to  deliver 
each  forty-two  lectures  in  the  year,  and  to  reside  for 
six  months  between  the  1st  of  'September  and  the  1st 
of  July.  They  are  also  bound  to  give  some  such  in- 
struction as  that  referred  to  in  the  Statute  regulating 
the  duties  of  the  Chichele  Professor,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  Statute  which  regulates  the  duties  of  the  Chi- 
chele Professor  provides  that  he  is  to  deliver  a course 
of  twelve  lectures  in  each  of  two  terms.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds—" Atque  insuper  per  octo  septimanas  unius 
alicujus  termini,  bis  ad  minimum  in  unaquaque  sep- 
timana  per  unius  horse  spatium  vacet  instruendis  au- 
ditoribus,  in  iis  quse  melius  sine  ulla  solennitate  tradi 
possunt.”  It  appears  thus  that  the  duties  of  the 
Professor  consist  in  delivering  forty  lectures,  and  that 
they  can  be  discharged  within  the  space  of  fourteen 
weeks.  No  information  is  given  on  these  matters 
either  by  the  'Calendar  or  by  the  Oxford  Students’ 
Handbook  for  1901. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  Cambridge  Law  School  is 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000.  The  cost  of  the  Oxford 
School,  omitting  the  Reader  in  Indian  Law,  is  over 
£4,000.  The  cost  of  our  'School  is  under  £900.  I do 
not  think  that  either  as  regards  effective  teaching,  or 
economy,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

I proceed  now  to  examine  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
^P0^.  The  theory  is  that  Trinity  College  should 
confine  itself  mainly  to  the  Historical  and  Scientific 
side,”  while  the  King’s  Inns  “will  develop  those 
branches  specially  relating  to  modern  Legislation  and 
Practice.”  The  theory  is  sound  enough,  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  it  that  the  Professorship  of  Juris- 
prudence and  International  Law  was  established  in 
18^.  But  when  the  'Committee  come  to  details,  we 
find  them  suggesting  courses  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  this  theory.  The  courses  laid  down  by  them  for 
the  instruction  of  Junior  and  Senior  Sophisters  em- 
brace (subject  to  a reservation  to  be  noticed  presently), 
every  subject  taught  either  in  Trinity  or  the  King’s 
inns,  except  Pleading  and  Practice.  They  embrace, 
among  other  things,  the  Law  of  Personal  Property, 
Contract  and  Tort.  Now  one  of  the  two  Professors  at 
the  King’s  Inns  is  the  Professor  of  Personal  Property, 
Contract  and  Tort.  If  this  scheme  were  carried  out, 
f °f  course>  be  tlle  duty  of  the  Hon.  Society 

*1  KmS’s  Inns  to  suppress  his  Professorship,  and 
thereby  save  another  £300  a year.  To  quote  Sir  E. 
xsewley,  “such  a duplication  of  lectures  would  not 
Kr™  ®e  cause  of  Legal  Education  in  Ireland.” 

Other  difficulties  are  suggested  by  the  courses  pro- 
Why  is  Evidence  omitted,  an  important  sub- 
13  which  is  at  present  being  taught  in  Trinity  ? 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  elements  of  Eng- 
i_W-rt0  ^ to  the  Junior  Sophisters  and  the 

ngush  Law  to  be  taught  to  the  .Senior  Sophisters? 
niv  , difference,  again,  between  the  Elements 
Jroiitical  Science  for  the  Junior  and  Political 
science  for  the  Senior  Sophisters  ? These  are  original 
weas,  not  borrowed  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But 
Te  , ,ks  'which  suggest,  or  give  any  indica- 
T.A^,^f’uSUCh, a cleavage  ? The  Board  and  Council  will 
naturally  ask  for  some  information  on  these  points.  I 
.^th  'Sir  E.  Bewley  and  Professor  Hart,  both 
xpeneneed  teachers,  in  thinking  that  law  is  not  a 
P gressive  subject,  as  are  Algebra  , and  Geometry,  in 


which  you  may  commence  with  what  is  very  simple,  . 

and  proceed  gradually  to  what  is  complicated  and. 
difficult.  Each  branch  or  department  is  taught  sepa-  Sbctiox  E 
rately,  and  it  frequently  must  happen  that  a more  y~TT. 
difficult  branch,  such  as  Real  Property,  is  taught  be-’ 
fore  a simpler  one  such  as  Tort. 

Another  serious  objection  must  be  stated.  A Legal 
Scholar,  whose  interests  are  really  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  his  Chair,  must  hold  for  life ; while  his 
salary  must  approximate  to  those  of  the  Divinity 
Professors,  who  are  deemed  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  service  of  the  University.  The  words  preclude 
a septennial  tenure,  nor  could  such  a person,  wno  must 
be  also  an  accomplished  classic,  be  secured  on  these 
■terms.  Now,  this  system  was  deliberately  abandoned 
in  1884  for  reasons  of  overwhelming  cogency. 

Judge  Longfield  had  held  the  Chair  of  Feudal  and 
English  Law  for  just  half  a century,  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  which  perod  he  had  employed  a deputy, 
to  whom  he  paid  at  first  one-seventh  and  afterwards 
two-sevenths  of  the  salary.  Tins  system  was  deemed 
unsatisfactory ; but  the  new  proposals  seem  to  me  to 
involve  its  re-establishment. 

The  Committee  express  an  opinion  that  the  result 
of  carrying  out  their  proposals  “will  diminish  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  undue  and  premature  speciali- 
zation on  the  part  of  students  for  the  Bar.’’  I am  of 
the  opposite  opinion.  At  present,  if  a Law  student 
wants  a Degree,  he  has  to  pass  in  the  subjects  known 
as  Arts.  Under  the  new  system,  which  proposes  to 
give  him  a Degree  in  Arts  for  proficiency  in  Legal 
Studies,  he  must  substitute  these  studies  for  the  for- 
mer. The  necessity  of  earning  as  soon  as  possible  is 
becoming  so  pressing  that  a student  will  eagerly  grasp 
at  the  first  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
work  which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  profession, 
i.e.,  something  of  that  work  which  will  be  his  life-long 
study.  But,  an  so  far  as  he  does  this,  as  I think,  he 
fails  to  secure  a liberal  education. 

The  Committee  further  argue  that  the  establishment’ 
of  a Law  Moderatorship  would  not  interfere  with  the 
competition  for  Scholarships  and  Studentships  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics.  I cannot  conceive  anyone 
thinking  that  it  would  ; but  this  is  entirely  beside  the 
mark.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  would  attract 
any  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  the  or- 
dinary Degree  in  Arts ; I cannot  conceive  anyone 
thinking  that  it  would  not.  It  is  notorious  that  it  is 
much  easier  for  many  men  to  take  a Junior  Modera- 
torship, or  to  be  allowed  their  Degree  in  this  way, 
than  to  take  the  ordinary  Arts  Degree. 

The  further  statement  occurs  that  “ at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Fellows  of  certain  Colleges  are  chosen  for 
proficiency  in  Legal  Studies.  I think  that  this  state- 
ment is  both  inaccurate  and  misleading.  It  means, 
apparently,  that  certain  Colleges  (Downing  and  AH 
Souls  are  mentioned)  give  Fellowships  to  Students  as 
the  result  of  distinctions  gained  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
Fellowship  there  is  merely  a reward  for  work  done. 

It  imposes  no  CoUegiate  or  University  duties— it  is  a 
magnified  Studentship — it  confers  certain  emoluments 
and  other  privileges,  and  is  tenable  for  six  years  only. 

This  has  not  been  done  by  Downing  College,  since  the 

year  1883.  At  Oxford,  as  a rule,  no  Fellowship  is, 

given  except  as  the  result  of  a special  examination ; 

and  I doubt  that  this  examination  has  ever  been  con-  _ , , 

fined  to  Law  alone.  All  Souls  College,  by  virtue  of  a F“[Iow.slljp“  3 

special  statute,  has  given  Fellowships  to  certain  of  Me  note  p 

those  choeen  as  University  Professors,  such  as  the  Chi-  (p.  382). 

chele  Professor  and  the  Vinerian  Professor  of  the 

Laws  of  England. 

The  Report  also  contains  the  following  paragraph — 

“ In  order  to  build  up  a School  of  Law  it  wiH  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  at  the  head  of  the  School  a Professor 
who  can  devote  to  his  duties,  both  of  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration, more  than  the  two  hours  per  week  at 
present  required  of  Mm.” 

This  would  appear  to  apply  to  the  other  Professors 
also,  for  the  second  paragraph  on  page  3 runs  thus : 

“ We  are  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  very  little 
real  improvement  unless  the  Board  (the  Committee 
have  apparently  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Coun- 
cil) require  the  Professors  to  devote  a good  deal  more 
of  their  time  to  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
their  Chairs.” 

31)2 
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I may  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  is  a little  hard 
on  the  Reid  Professor  who  delivers  thirty-six  lectures 
in  the  year,  being  only  bound  to  deliver  twelve.  If, 
however,  this  fact  had  been  known  he  would  probably 
have  been  exempted. 

There  is  'a  further  statement  in  the  paragraph  at 
the  top  of  page  4,  that  under  the  proposed  system 
“ Men  of  ability  might  then  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  Law,  who  would,  in  time,  raise  the  character 
of  our  Law  iSchool  and  our  Legal  Degrees  to  a higher 
standard  in  the  estimation  of  the  public." 

These  paragraphs  seem  to  me  to  convey  the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  That  the  Head  of  the  Law  School  is  only  re- 
quired to  devote  two  hours  per  week  to  his  duties. 

2.  That  he  does  not  devote  to  them  any  more 
time  than  is  so  required. 

3.  That  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

4.  That  our  Law  School,  and  Law  Degrees  at 
present  rank  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  standard  requires  to  be  considerably 
raised. 

These  statements,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Report,  are  calculated  to  put  upon  his  defence  any 
Professor  who  thinks  that  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty.  More- 
over, they  appear  to  me  to  “ deviate  ” so  widely  that 
it  is  necessary,  even  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  to  decide  what  changes  may  be  expedient,  to 
make  a statement  of  the  facts,  showing  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  School  since  the  time  when  the 
legal  members  of  the  Committee  were  acquainted  with 
its  working,  and  showing  further  how  long  ago  the 
work  commenced,  which  the  Committee  think  should 
now  be  started.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  set  forth 
events  quorum  pars  magna  fui ; but  there  is  no  other 
person  competent  to  give  the  information,  and  no 
other  means  of  correcting  the  erroneous  impression 
conveyed  by  the  Report. 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied.  Two  hours  per  week 
would  amount  to  fifteen  hours  per  Term  for  the  Head 
of  the  Law  School,  and  twelve  hours  per  Term  for 
the  other  Professors.  It  is,  no  doubt,  not  impossible 
for  a Lecturer  to  cut  down  his  work  to  these  limits  ; 
but  I have  heard  a Professor,  in  giving  evidence  be- 
fore a Commission  of  which  I was  Secretary,  resent 
warmly  this  method,  when  suggested  by  a Commis- 
sioner, of  measuring  the  time  and  labour  given  to  the 
discharge  of  these  important  duties,  and  the  Com- 
missioner accepted  the  reproof. 

There  are  three  methods  of  lecturing — one  is  to  write 
out  the  lectures  and  read  them  out,  year  after  year, 
to  successive  classes  of  Students.  This  is  an  easy  and 
not  uncommon  practice ; but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
teaching.  The  second  method  is  to  read  out  tile  text- 
book, and  expound  in  going  along.  I have  known 
this  also  to  be  practised,  and,  like  the  former,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  requiring  no  preparation ; but  it  is 
a lazy  and  ineffective  method,  and  does  not  impress 
the  class.  The  third  method  is  to  be  such  a master 
of  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  students 
face  to  face,  using  at  the  same  time  such  notes  as  will 
prevent  undue  divergence  from  the  topic  which  is 
being  examined.  This,  which  I conceive  to  be  the 
only  taue  method,  involves  a special  preparation  for 
each  Lecture.  Since  I commenced  to  lecture,  more 
than  twentyvthree  years  ago,  during  which  period  I 
have  missed  but  one  lecture  (a  record,  I believe,  in 
the  University),  I have  never  once  omitted  this  special 
preparation.  It  has  occupied,  on  an  average,  from 
one  to  two  hours.  I have  therefore  given  to  the  work 
of  teaching  alone,  not  the  minimum  of  two  hours  per 
week,  but  between  four  and  five  hours,  or  upwards  of 
thirty  hours  in  the  Term.  The  teaching,  of  course, 
is  the  principal  part  of  a Professor’s  duties;  but 
there  are  others  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  During 
the  past  Term,  I have  had  four  heavy  examinations, 
3?z:  j - 'Moderatorship,  the  two  Law  Degrees,  and  the 
Reid  Scholarship,  not  to  speak  of  the  Term  Examina- 
tion. I estimate  the  time  expended  upon  these  heavier 
examinations  at  not  less  than  twenty  hours  for  each. 
So  that,  while  a casual  reader  of  the  Report  would 
infer  that  the  Head  of  the  Law  School  escaped  with 
twelve  hours  per  Term,  the  fact  is  that  he  gives  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  six  or  eight  times  that 
amount  of  time. 

Further,  I have  thought  it  my  duty,  from  time  to 
time,  to  lecture  publicly  on  topics,  for  the  time  being, 


of  international  interest.  I think  that  this  practice 
is  of  advantage  to  t-e  University,  and  that  it  tends 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Law  School.  I did 
this  during  the  Hispano- American  War ; and  in 
Hilary  Term  last  I delivered  a "series  of  three  Lec- 
tures, which  were  subsequently  printed,  on  the  His- 
tory and  International  position  of  the  Boer  Republics. 
This  task,  which  involved  a good  deal  of  careful  read- 
ing, took,  as  far  as  I can  estimate  it,  not  less  than 
four  or  five  weeks  of  solid  work. 

Passing  now  to  the  history  of  my  connection  with 
the  Law  School,  and  the  reforms  which  have  been 
effected,  I will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pre 
serve  the  chronological  order.  When  I became  con- 
nected with  it,  in  1878,  its  management  and  adminis- 
tration fell  at  once  into  my  hands.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  relations  between  my  two  colleagues, 
one  of  whom  was  a Deputy  Professor,  were  strained! 
and  that  the  Registrar  was  not  a man  of  business 
habits.  Thus  there  devolved  upon  me  a good  deal  of 
the  work  of  administration  and  correspondence  which 
is  now  done  by  the  Registrar.  The  School  was  then 
in  a condition  to  which  the  description  in  the  Report 
would  apply.  There  was  a trifling  examination  in 
a short  course  for  the  LL.B.  Degree,  and  the  LL.D. 
was  purchaseable,  the  thesis  having,  as  in  other  cases, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  merest  form.  The  Degrees 
were  valued  accordingly.  In  that  year  (1878)  I took 
an  active  part  in  obtaining  a Committee  which  would 
initiate  some  reform  and  in  particular  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  Degrees.  I drafted  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  which  was  accepted  by  the  Board  and 
Council  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  LL.B. 
examination  was  stiffened  up,  an  examination  for  the 
LL.D.  Degree  was  established,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  the  thesis  system  should  cease  as  from  the  end  of 
1884.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1886,  the  Senate,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board,  and  without  reference  to  the 
Council,  revived  this  practice  in  favour  of  all  who 
should  have  taken  the  LL.B.  Degree  before  the  end  of 
1881 ; and  I have  never  since  been  able  to  get  this 
rule  repealed. 

Towards  the  end  of  1881,  four  Students,  Messrs. 
Fenton,  Wilson,  Fitzmaurice,  and  Harvey,  who  had 
passed  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  found  themselves 
m a derelict  condition  as  regards  instructions  in 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Law.  In  this  difficulty,  I 
undertook  the  work,  which  was  no  part  of  my  duty. 
They  came  to  me  for  an  hour  and  a half  at  night 
during  Michaelmas  Term.  They  all  passed  creditably 
at  the  examination,  and  one  with  distinction.  I 
should  have  been  quite  unable  to  discharge  this  onerous 
task  if  I had  not  foreseen  the  difficulty  and  made 
preparation  accordingly. 

In  November,  1883,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Richey,  I 
was  appointed  Deputy  Professor  of  Feudal  and  Eng- 
lish Law,  which  position  I held,  with  my  own  Pro- 
fessorship, until  the  end  of  1884,  when  Sir  E.  T. 
Bewley,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Longfield,  was  elected 
to  the  Chair.  In  this  year,  1884,  during  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Regius  Professor,  I took  his  work 
also  as  a volunteer. 

In  1885,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Bewley,  I 
took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  another  Committee, 
with  a view  to  further  reforms.  I drafted  the  Report 
of  this  Committee  also,  which  recommended  that  the 
Course  for  the  LL.B.  Degree  should  be  extended ; that 
the  LL.D.  Course  should  consist  of  the  same  books, 
with  three  additional  ones,  and  that  an  interval  of 
at  least  six  months  should  elapse  between  a Candi- 
dature for  the  LL.B.  and  LL.D.  Degrees.  The  Report 
also  recommended  once  more  the  abolition  of  the 
ignoble  method  of  obtaining  an  LL.D.  Degree  by 
purchase  ; and  I drafted  and  sent  in  with  the  Report 
a Latin  statute  which  should  carry  out  the  proposed 
regulations.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  as  was 
the  proposition  to  place  an  interval  between  the  ex- 
aminations. The  interval  being  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme,  its  rejection  was  damaging,  as  it  enabled 
the  candidates  to  take  the  two  Degrees  together,  two- 
thirds  of  the  examination  being  the  same  for  both 
Degrees. 

In  March,  1888,  I was  appointed  Regius  Professor 
of  Laws.  During  the  Trinity  Term  of  that  year  I 
delivered  voluntarily  an  additional  Course  of  Lectures 
in  order  to  enable  those  students  to  get  credit  for  their 
year  who  had  attended  two  terms  of  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  the  then  lately  suppressed  Professorsmp. 

In  1892,  when  the  Chichele  Professor — the  principal 
Law  Professor  at  Oxford — was  staying  with  me,  he 
complained  that  our  examinations  were  of  such  » 
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nature  as  to  attract  Oxford  students  who  might  other- 
wise take  their  Degrees  in  their  own  University.  I 
admitted  that  this  was  a legitimate  complaint ; I told 
him  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made,  and  said  that 
I was  about  to  make  another  attempt  to  remedy  the 
grievance  of  which  he  complained. 

In  1893,  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Hart  and 
myself,  another  Committee  was  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained. I drafted  the  Report  of  this  Committee  also, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
system,  which  came  into  operation  in  1895.  When  I 
met  Professor  Holland  a year  or  two  afterwards,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  aware  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  at  Oxford  with 
our  present  arrangement. 

In  1893  I became  an  Associate  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International.  This  body,  which  is  limited  to 
sixty  Members  and  sixty  Associates,  comprises  in  its 
Tanks  the  most  eminent  International  Lawyers  of 
Europe  and  America.  I did  this,  because  I was 
anxious  that  our  University  should  not  be  left  un- 
represented in  so  distinguished  a company.  Its 
sessions,  which  occur  about  twice  in  three  years,  and 
occupy  a week,  are  generally  held  in  some  continental 
city.  I have  attended  three  of  the  seven  meetings 
since  held,  and  have  taken  a share  in  the  work  of  its 
Committees.  I mention  these  things  to  show  that  I 
•do  not  limit  my  service  to  the  University  to  the  mini- 
mum required  of  two  hours  per  week  in  Term. 

In  1899  I made  another  efiort  to  terminate  the 
practice  of  selling  Degrees,  being  anxious  that  we 
should  escape  from  this  discredit  before  the  opening 
•of  the  new  century.  On  June  21st  in  that  year,  I 
moved  the  following  resolution  in  the  Council:  — 
“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  desirable 
that  the  resolution  as  to  Law  Degrees,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  ,16th  of  June,  1885,  be  repealed,  and 
that  the  Board  be  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.” 

This  resolution  met  with  so  little  sympathy  that  I 
•did  not  press  it  to  a division.  I.t  was  not  even  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Traill,  who  was  then  a Member  of  the 
Council  and  present  on  the  occasion.  But  it  is  this 
practice  which  has  done  most  to  discredit  the  Degree  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  do  not  distinguish  the  old 
system  from  the  new.  This  distinction,  however,  is 
well  known,  if  not  to  the  public,  to  those  most  con- 
cerned, viz.,  the  students  and  those  who  take  the 
Degree.  Not  long  ago  a student  remarked,  concerning 
some  one  for  whose  merits  he  desired  to  obtain  ap- 
preciation, that  he  was  an  LL.D.  “Yes,  but  under 
the  old  system,”  was  the  quick  retort.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Brook,  who  took  the  two  Law  Degrees  at  the 
last  Commencements,  informed  me  that  his  object  in 
doing  so  had  been  to  obtain  a permanent  Army 
Chaplaincy,  and  that  now  he  was  certain  of  success. 

I may  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  difference 
belween  the  condition  of  the  School  when  the  Com- 
mittee knew  it,  and  its  present  condition.  In 
Michaelmas,  1867,  a near  relative  of  mine — an  En- 
gineering student— had  been  in  for  his  final  examina- 
tion. Being  apprehensive  of  failure,  and  anxious  to 
cover  his  retreat,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  going  for 
an  LL.B.  He  knew  no  law,  and  the  examination  was 
only  four  days  off.  He  borrowed  the  notes  of  Judge 
Longfield’s  Lectures,  and  made  them  up  carefully. 
He  also  spent  a few  hours  over  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian. On  receiving  the  examination  paper,  which 
contained  eighty  or  a hundred  questions,  he  found  that 
ne  knew  more  answers  than  he  could  put  down  in  the 
time.  He  came  out  near  the  bottom  of  the  Engineer- 
ing List,  and  near  the  top  of  the  LL.Bs.  He  subse- 
quently  purchased  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  At  present  it 
T°+l  t a smarb  man  six  months’  reading  to  pass 
tor  the  LL.B.  Degree,  and  not  less  than  a year  to 
secure  both.  Many  take  much  longer  than  this,  and 
some  fail  altogether. 

I think  that  I may  now  put  the  question  to  those 
who  read  this  Paper — including  the  signatories  of  the 
Keport,  who  surely  were  unaware  of  many  of  these 
things  :— “ Does  the'  Report  present  a fair  and  just 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Law  School — either  abso- 
c if  i or  as  comPared  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
schools — and  of  the  work  which  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  it  by  the  Professors  ?” 

^8  criticism  has  been  of  the  destructive 
order.  It  may  fairly  now  be  asked,  “ In  the  matter 
construction  and  improvement,  have  vou  any 
counter-proposition  to  make?” 


This  may  be  treated  under  two  heads : — 
Examinations  and  Teaching. 

I.  As  to  Examinations,  while  they  are  capable  of 
some  improvement,  the  number  ought  not  to  be  in- 
creased. For  the  Degrees,  the  courses  are  excellent. 
Each  of  them  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a Moderatorship 
Course,  the  main  difference  being  that  a higher 
standard  is  exacted  for  the  Degree  than  that  which 
suffices  to  obtain  a Junior  Moderatorship.  The  Reid 
Scholarship  examination  also  is  excellent,  and  so  com- 
prehensive that  one  or  two  additions  would  make  it 
as  good  as  the  proposed  Moderatorship  could  possibly 
be.  There  is,  moreover,  a most  valuable  condition  at- 
tached to  it,  which  could  not  be  attached  to  a Modera- 
torship, viz. : — that  candidates  must  have  attended 
continuous  courses  with  all  the  Professors.  Such  a 
condition  would  exclude  from  this  Moderatorship  all 
non-resident  students.  The  moment,  therefore,  that 
Law  is  made  a department  of  Arts,  as  proposed  by  the 
Report,  we  are  deprived  of  this  valuable  lever,  with 
the  result  that  the  crammers,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, will  become  more  prominent.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  Professors  will  not  and  ought  not,  as 
pointed  out  by  Sir  E.  Bewley,  to  descend  to  this— 
more  particularly,  if  they  are  to  be  the  examiners 
themselves.  Further,  the  proposed  Moderatorship 
would  cause  to  disappear  the  Moderatorship  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  an  admirable  combination 
of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,  a 
knowledge  of  which  subjects  goes  much  farther  in  the 
direction  of  a liberal  education,  and  entitles  the  can- 
didate honestly  to  a Degree  in  Arts.  It  is  curious  that 
in  theory  we  all  maintain  the  necessity  for  a liberal 
education,  while  our  practical  proposals  so  often  run 
counter  to  it ; just  as  in  theory  we  are  often  found 
inveighing  against  examinations,  while,  in  practice, 
we  are  constantly  inventing  new  ones. 

II.  As  to  teaching,  I would  suggest  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  additional  teaching  at  further  ex- 
pense, we  should  endeavour  to  utilise  what  we  have. 
There  are  117  lectures  delivered  in  College  in  the  year, 
not  108,  as  stated  in  the  Report  (the  Registrar  of  the 
Law  School  might,  I think,  have  been  expected  to 
know  this)  ; but,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Reid  Scholar- 
ship, a student  can  fulfil  all  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional conditions  by  attendance  at  fifty- four,  i.e.,  less 
than  half.  I think  that,  either  for  professional 
privileges  or  for  any  other  purposes,  all  three  courses 
should  be  attended.  As  regards  the  ordinary  student 
who  attends  lectures  merely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  some  branch  of  his  Arts  course,  this  would  be 
very  desirable.  I have  always  thought  that  this  in- 
dividual, as  compared  with  the  medical  student,  ob- 
tained his  exemption  on  too  easy  terms.  There  is  a 
danger  in  allowing  a student  to  select  two  courses  out 
of  three.  He  will  be  attracted,  not  to  the  course  which 
is  most  profitable  for  him,  but  to  that  which,  he  can 
most  easily  negotiate  ; and  thus  it  is  liable  to  happen 
that  the  most  ineffective  Professor  will  have  the  largest 
class. 

I think,  moreover,  that  the  two  principal  Professors 
might  lecture  three  times  a week  instead  of  twice. 
This  could  be  arranged  by  allowing  the  Reid  Professor 
to  lecture  in  the  afternoon,  which  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  him.  He  could  not  be  asked  to  increase  his 
lectures,  as  he  already  delivers  three  times  the  num- 
ber required  of  him.  If  these  suggestions,  which  are 
neither  revolutionary  nor  expensive,  are  carried  out, 
the  Law  students  will  be  provided  with  as  much  teach- 
ing as  is  good  for  them.  The  scheme  might  involve, 
as  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Bewley,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  King’s  Inns ; but 
there  could  be  no  serious  difficulty  about  this. 

Again,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Chair  of  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  revived.  I would 
assign  to  this  Chair,  Jurisprudence  and  Private  Inter- 
national Law,  leaving  International  Law,  with  the 
Roman  Law,  to  the  Regius  Professor,  as  these  two 
subjects  run  conveniently  together.  The  lectures  of 
this  Chair  should  be  delivered  in  College,  in  the  after- 
noon, three  times  a week,  to  Trinity  and  King’s  Inns 
students.  If  this  were  done,  I should  be  disposed  to 
limit  the  Reid  Professor  to  the  duties  prescribed  by 
law,  and  to  enforce  attendance  at  the  other  three 
courses.  The  Reid  bequest  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing,  the  Course  being  controlled  by  the  testator’s 
desire,  and  therefore  not  exactly  what  a free  agent 
would  select.  Moreover  it  is  not  certain  that  every 
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Reid  Professor  will  acquiesce  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

In  considering  any  reform,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  work  is  carried  on  conjointly  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns.  We 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  this  by  Sir  E.  Bewley  when 
he  says  that  “ This  connexion  between  the  King’s 
Inns  and  Trinity  College,  which  is  of  immense  im- 
ortance  in  reference  to  the  subjects  under  discussion, 
as  been  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Russell  in  his 
letter.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  word  “almost”  were 
inserted  before  “entirely,”  the  same  remark  would 
be  applicable  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  is  the  Secretary.  There  is  a vague  re- 
ference to  the  King’s  Inns  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
Report,  but  this,  as  already  shown,  is  “ entirely 
ignored”  when  the  Committee  come  to  adumbrate 
their  scheme. 

To  my  mind  the  present  arrangement  between  the 
two  bodies  suggests  the  idea  of  that  sort  of  partner- 
ship whiph  is  known  as  a “ Leonirfa  Societas.” 

The  Hon.  Society,  which  alone  can  confer  the  De- 
gree of  Barrister-at-Law,  receive  large  fees  from  their 
Students,  in  return  for  which  they  are  bound,  like 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  to  provide  a sufficient 
legal  education.  They  provide  this  education  by  sup- 
plying them  with  the  services  of  five  Professors,  three 
of  whom  are  paid  by  the  University,  and  two  by 
themselves.  This  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
Society ; but  Trinity  gets  no  countervailing  benefit — 
not  even  a remission  of  the  fees  for  Trinity  Students, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  far  more  efficacious  in 
inducing  men  to  enter  Trinity  and  take  Degrees,  than 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  Report,  of  amalgamating 
Law  and  the  Arts.  This  being  so,  I would  venture  to 
suggest,  as  not  inequitable,  that  the  salary  of  the  new 
Professor  should  be  paid  by  the  Hon.  Society.  This 
suggestion  may  be  supported  on  two  grounds : — 
First,  as  a partial  compensation  to  the  University, 
for  the  great  advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the  Hon. 
Society  from  the  connexion ; and 
Secondly,  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Trinity  Professorship  in  1878,  and  the 
consequent  suppression  of  the  similar  Professorship  in 
the  King’s  Inns,  they  have  saved  a capital  sum,  the 
interest  of  which  would  suffice  for  this  endowment. 

I set  no  store  upon  summaries  of  the  systems  pur- 
sued in  other  Universities,  and  therefore  need  not 
notice  at  length  the  contents  of  the  Appendix.  To 
make  this  information  of  any  value,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  what  is  actually  done  there.  More- 
over, nothing  is  more  misleading  than  a false  analogy, 
and  unless  our  circumstances  could  be  proved  to  be 
entirely  similar,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  any 
of  these  systems  as  a pattern.  I notice,  however,  one 
statement  of  importance.  It  appears  that  at  Har- 
vard, which  is  said  to  have  “ the  largest  and  best 
equipped  Law  School  in  the  United  States,”  “the 
opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  general  education 
of  the  University  should  be  separated  from  the  special 
6tudy  of  the  Law,  and  that  the  former  should  precede 
the  latter.”  This  is  the  principle  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  here,  and  which  has  given  to  our  Medical 
Degrees  so  marked  a superiority.  It  is  the  principle 
which  I earnestly  desire  to  maintain,  but  which  the 
Committee,  apparently,  are  anxious  to  abandon.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  the  value  of  the  ordinary  Degree  has  been 
depreciated  by  their  excessive  specialization,  of  which 
this  blending  of  the  Legal  and  general  education  of 
the  University  presents  so  marked  a feature,  and  that 
the  value  of  our  B.A.  Degree,  in  England,  has  risen 
correspondingly.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
once  the  British  public  begin  to  understand  that  a 
student  at  Cambridge  may  spend  his  whole  time  in 
studying  Law,  and  having  passed  the  examinations 
which  entitled  him  to  a Degree  in  Law,  may  get  an 
Arts  Degree  thrown  in?  I trust  that  we  shall  not 
abandon  an  asset  which  must  continue  to  grow  in 
value,  while  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue  to 
specialize. 


At  Oxford,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  evil 
example  of  Cambridge  was  followed  with  some  hesita- 
tion: for  the  rule  is  still  maintained  that  a Degree 
in  Arts  is  a necessary  condition  for  entry  into  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  But  this  is  a fiction : for  the  B.A. 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  an  examination  in  Juris! 
prudence.  I notice,  however,  this  passage  in  the 
Oxford  Handbook  for  1901,  which  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  University  : “ There  are  many  reasons 
for  an  opinion  very  largely  held,  that  students  who 
are  able  to  do  so,  will  turn  their  University  education 
to  the  best  account  by  devoting  themselves  for  a't  least 
three  years  to  the  School  of  Liter®  Humaniores,  and 
taking  up  their  Law  studies  after  they  haye  passed 
this  school.” 

For  these  reasons  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  allow  the  Law  School,  standing  apart 
as  heretofore,  to  continue  its  progress  upon  the  lines, 
and  according  to  the  methods  which  have  hitherto 
been  used  with,  as  I think,  no  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess ; and  that  it  would  be  a mistake  at  a critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  University,  to  make  a 
violent  change  in  the  policy  of  gradual  development 
which  has  produced  such  satisfactory  results.  “ It 
were  well,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “that  men  in  their 
innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by 
degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived.” 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  its  importance 
must  be  my  excuse  for  the  length  of  this  paper.  I 
have  now  only  to  add  the  expression  of  my  profound 
regret  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot — as  a duty  to  the 
University  and  in  justice  to  myself — to  put  forward 
views  which  differ  so  widely,  both  as  regards  matters 
of  fact  and  of  opinion,  from  those  contained  in  a 
document  underwritten  by  such  distinguished  names. 

H.  BROUGHAM  LEECH. 

January  10  th,  1902. 


Note  to  Page  379. — The  conditions  under  which 
Fellowships  are  obtained  at  All  Souls  College  are  so 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  those  sug- 
gested in  the  Report,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  state 
them.  This  College  offers  two  Fellowships  every  year 
for  competition  “ after  an  examination  in  subjects 
connected  with  the  studies  of  Law  and  History."  The 
candidates  have  to  declare,  on  putting  down  their 
names,  whether  they  wish  to  be  examined  in  Law  or 
in  History ; and  receive  accordingly  three  technical 
papers  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects.  But  all 
the  candidates  receive  the  following  papers: — 

1.  Passages  to  translate  from  Greek,  Latin,  French, 

German,  and  Italian. 

2.  A General  Paper,  with  questions  on  any  subject 

— e.g.  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  His- 
tory, Architecture,  History  of  International 
Law,  Literary  Criticism,  the  Drama,-  Music, 
etc. 

3.  An  English  Essay. 

In  making  up  the  award  the  Jurists  are  not  severed 
from  the  Historians.  The  men  who  are  deemed  the 
best  are  chosen  without  reference  to  this. 

The  paper  on  Roman  Law  contains  passages  for 
translation  from  Justinian.  There  is  also  a viva  voce 
examination  in  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  mere  specialist  in  either 
technical  subject  has  a poor  chance  against  -he  clas- 
-sically  trained  candidate. 

The  General  Paper,  set  in  1900,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing questions  for  discussion:  — 

2.  “.Vulgar  criticism  calls  Jane  Austen’s  work 

Dutch  painting.” 

3.  The  place  of  colour  in  architecture. 

8.  “ Wagner  is  not  a man,  he  is  a disease.”  Criti- 
cise this. 

10.  Does  the  history  of  British  Drama  justify  the 
existence  of  a stage  censorship. 
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(3.) — Reply  op  Law  School  Committee  to  Observations  on  their  Report. 


We  have  considered  the  memoranda  furnished  to  the 
Board  by  the  Professors  in  the  Trinity  College  Law 
School,  which  have  been  referred  to  us  for  considera- 
tion. 

These  papers  contain  suggestions  which  will  prove 
useful  if  the  scheme  of  reform  embodied  in  our  Re- 
port is  carried  out.  The  Memoranda  submitted  by 
Professors  Bastable  and  Baxter  are  especially  deserv- 
ing of  careful  consideration  by  whatever  body  is  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  working  out,  in  detail,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  cur  Report,  in  the  event  ■ of 
its  being  adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Professor  Leech  is  conceived 
in  a different  spirit,  and  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
with  certain  modifications  in  matters  of  detail.  Of 
the  fourteen  pages  of  this  Memorandum,  only  three 
are  devoted_  to  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
School,  while  eleven  are  allotted  to  what  the  writer 
describes  as  criticism  “ of  the  destructive  order,” 
directed  against  the  recommendations  contained  in  our 
Report. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  this  order  is  that  in 
which  Professor  Leech  challenges  the  accuracy  of  the 
paragraph  in  our  Report  in  which  we  express  “ regret 
that  a diminishing  proportion  of  men  called  to  the 
Bar  are  holders  of  University  degrees.”  This  para- 
graph is  the  foundation  of  our  suggestion  that  means 
should  be  adopted  of  attracting  a larger  proportion  of 
candidates  for  the  Bar  to  the  University  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Honor  Course  and  Moderatorship  in 
Law  and  kindred  subjects.  Professor  Leech  accuses  us 
of  founding  our  recommendation  on  a statement,  with- 
out verification  of  that  statement  by  means  of  figures 
which  are  within  our  procurement,  and  which  figures 
<he  says)  “ point  clearly  in  the  opposite  direction." 

The  figures  are  as  follows,  for  each  of  the  decennial 
periods  comprised  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  period  to  which  our  observations  are  ap- 
plicable. Appendix  II.  gives  the  details  for  each  in- 
dividual year : — 


1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1S91-1900 


• *+Lls  °^ous  that  these  figures  verify  our  statement 
in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  it  is  strange  that  Pro- 
lessor  Leech  should  have  supposed  that  the  existence 
of  the  tendency  to  which  we  referred  could  be  proved, 
or  disproved,  otherwise  than  by  returns  extending  over 
a Peri°d  of  time.  A comparison  of  short  periods 
wui  show  fluctuations  in  either,  direction  greater  than 
variance  which  Professor  Leech  has  discovered, 
and  on  which  he  founds  his  destructive  criticism  of  a 
statement,  the  truth  of  which  ought  to  be  well  known 
to  everyone  interested  in  Legal  Education,  and  ouehl 
Iff  thq  University  of  Dublin  to  make  an 

staY  the  progress  of  the  decadence  which  has 
now  been  progressive  for  fifty  years. 

fe<dine  °t  University  education  in  the  real  sense 
w tne  term,  among  candidates  for  the  Bar,  would  have 
neen  more  apparent  if  we  had  distinguished  the 
t w!  * I?egTees  obtained  by  mere  examination  iron 

rvn!  la(1  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  Trinit] 
ge,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
m^f5.Qc°dfdteal,  °£  professor  Leech's  paper  deals  witl 
r °t  fact  relating  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
the  ®ch°°ls  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have  no- 
of  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  portioi 
facts PlPIr’  as  w®  bad  when  he  was  dealing  witl 
(rnit:/11 1 ^gMes  ■within  our  own  procurement.  Ac 
3 n ever’  Protessor  Leech’s  Memorandum  a: 
oL  Xif  Uy  a^urate  in  t,lis  respect,  it  fully  support; 
statement  that,  as  regards  an  attempt  “ to  founc 


a scientific  School  of  Jurisprudence  in  this  University, 
we  are  much  behind  other  Universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere.”  We  have  not  suggested 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  the  model  for  our  re- 
formed Law  School.  If  the  general  recomendatious  of 
our  Report  are  adopted,  a careful  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  working  of  each  of  these 
schools  with  others  to  which  we  have  referred  will 
become  of  importance.  But  it  is  quite  apparent  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a different  and  a higher  idea  of 
the  position,  in  regard  to  the  general  course  of  Uni- 
versity Education,  which  should  be  occupied  by  Law 
Studies  prevails  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Leech  lias  de 
voted  so  small  a part  of  his  elaborate  paper  ti 
“counter-propositions”  in  the  matter  of  construe  cion 
and  improvement.  We  can  only  say  that  we  regard 
his  suggestions  as  inadequate  to  provide  Law  students 
“with  as  much  teaching  as  is  good  for  them,”  even 
under  the  system  which  he  proposes  to  retain. 

He  appears  to  think  that  he  and  the  other  Profes- 
sors in  tne  Law  School  have  been  put  on  their  defence 
by  our  Report.  This  is  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
position.  If  it  had  been  relevant  to  the  subject  of  out 
Report,  we  should  have  fully  recognised  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  Law  School  during 
the  period  to  which  Professor  Leech  refers. 

His  Memorandum,  and  those  submitted  by  Sir 
Edmund  Bewley  and  Professor  Hart,  contain  im- 
portant and  interesting  information  as  to  the  work 
that  has  been  actually  done  in  the  School.  Our  criti- 
cism was  not  directed  against  individuals,  but  against 
the  system  under  which  they  worked.  The  fact  that 
the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College  has  attained  no 
higher  position  among  the  Universities  of  the  world, 
although  it  has  engaged  the  services  of  such  accom- 
plished lawyers  as  Judge  Longfield,  Sir  Edmund  Bew- 
ley, Dr.  Richey,  and  the  present  Professors,  conveys  to 
our  minds  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  system 
and  conditions  under  which  they  have  worked. 

Professor  Leech  sums  up  our  proposed  changes  as 
amounting  to : — (1)  “ The  establishment  of  a complete 
School  of  Law  within  the  University."  This  descrip- 
tion, though  correct  in  one  sense,  ignores  the  proposed 
connexion  with  the  educational  courses  at  the  King’s 
Inns.  (2).  The  treating  of  the  subjects  and  courses 
suggested  on  page  four  of  our  Report  “ as  part  of  the 
general  educational  system  of  the  University — i.e.  as 
equivalent  to  the  Courses  in  Arts.”  Later  on  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  our  proposals  will  lead  to 
undue  and  premature  specialization,  describing  our 
system  as  one  which  proposes  to  give  the  student  a 
Degree  in  Arts  for  proficiency  in  Legal  Studies. 

It  is  an  absolute  misapprehension  of  our  proposal  to 
say  that  it  treats  the  suggested  course  of  legal  study 
“ as  equivalent  to  the  courses  in  Arts.” 

This  course  cannot  be  taken  up,  with  privileges  in 
the  Arts  'Course,  until  a student  has  reached  the  third 
year  of  his  Arts  Course,  a time  at  which,  under  the 
existing  regulations,  a professional  student  in 
Divinity,  Medicine,  Engineering,  or  Law,  is  allowed 
to  specialize.  It  is  true  that  we  recommend  that 
Degrees  in  Arts  should  be  attainable  by  successful 
candidates  at  the  Moderatorship  Examination  in 
Law,  who  have  passed  through  the  Arts  Course  with 
the  modifications  now  altered  to  professional  students, 
following  in  this  respect  -the  example  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  the  universal  custom  of  our  own 
University  with  regard  to  other  Moderatorships.  But 
to  describe  this  proposal  as  one  which  treats  legal 
studies  “as  equivalent  to  the  Courses  in  Arts”  is 
plainly  erroneous  and  misleading.  Professor  Leech 
also  ignores  the  essential  fact  that  the  subjects  which 
we  propose  to  include  in  the  specialized  curriculum 
comprise  a range  of  liberal  education  at  least  as  wide 
and  as  high,  in  kind,  as  that  of  any  existing 
Moderatorship  Course,  except  the  two  principal 
Courses  of  Mathematics  and  Classics.  We  expressly 
suggested  that  the  Moderatorship  Course  in  Law 
and  kindred  subjects  should  occupy  a position  similar 
to  that  held,  by  the  minor  Moderatorship  Courses, 
such  as  Experimental  Science,  History,  and  Litera- 
ture. 


BOCUMEXTS. 
Section  E. 
23  VH, 
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Documents.  Professor  Leech  lays  great  stress  on  the  question  of 
— expense.  We  observe  that,  in  his  letter  of  the  20th 
<mos  E-  of  May,  1901  (printed  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Memo- 

XXVn.  randum),  he  urges,  as  a financial  argument  against 

the  establishment  of  a Moderatorship  in  Law,  that 
“ instead  of  receiving  the  LL.B.  fee,  the  University 
would  present  the  student  with  a gold  or  silver 
medal.”  We  are  quite  as  anxious  as  Professor  Leech 
can  be  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense,  though  we  do 
not  consider  that  we  have  been  constituted,  by  the 
reference  to  us,  custodians  of  the  finances  of  the 
College.  We  have  submitted  to  the  Governing  Body 
moderate  proposals,  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a school  of  legal  education  com- 
parable to  those  which  we  find  existing  elsewhere.  It 
is  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school. 

We  believe  that  'by  attracting  additional  students, 
as  a result  of  the  improvement  of  the  Law  School, 
any  additional  expense  will,  to  a large  extent,  be 
counterbalanced.  We  also  believe  that  the  existing 
funds,  including  what  is  paid  to  the  Professors  by 
the  Benchers  out  of  the  lees  paid  by  King’s  Inns 
students,  can  be  more  efficiently  applied.  But  we 
suggest  that  considerations  of  expense  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevent  an  attempt  to  make  the  Law 
School  efficient  and  worthy  of  the  University. 

On  the  whole,  we  see  nothing  in  the  Memoranda 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  to  alter  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  arrived,  or  to  modify,  in  any 
material  particular  the  proposals  which  we  have  -pre- 
sented to  the  Board. 

Appendix  No.  I contains  our  detailed  observations 
on  various  matters  contained  in  the  Memoranda  sub- 
nutted  to  us ; and  Appendix  No.  2,  as  already  stated, 
contains  particulars  for  each  year,  of  the  number  of 
Graduates  and  Non-Graduates  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

(Signed)  D..H.  Madden,  Chairman. 
Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

H.  P.  Jelxett, 

Anthony  Traill, 

Robert  Russell,  Secretary. 


Appendix  I. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Memorandum  of 
Processor  Leech  show  that  he  has  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Re- 
port of  the  Law  School  Committee  was  based: — 

Professor  Leech  says — 

“Under  the  new  system,  which  proposes  to  give  a 
Degree  in  Arts  for  proficiency  in  Legal  Studies,  he 
must  substitute  these  studies  for  the  former  ” . . . 
“ In  so  far  as  he  does  this  . . . he  fails  to  secure  a 
liberal  education.”. ..“It  is  curious  that  in  theory  we 
aU  maintain  the  necessity  for  a liberal  education, 
while  our  practical  proposals  so  often  run  counter  to 
**•  ..•••  At  Harvard-.  . . the  opinion  appears  to  pre- 
vail that  the  General  Education  of  the  University 
should  be  separated  from  the  special  study  of  the  Law . 
and  that  the  former  should  precede  the  latter.”  . 
“This  is  the  principle  which  I earnestly  desire  to 
maintain,  but  which  the  Committee  apparently  are 
anxious  to  abandon.”  “ I agree  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine  s opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Univer- 
“feto  gire  a Liberal  Education  through  Law  alone  ” 

The  modern  tendency  ...  has  been  to  crush  out  the 
Arts  and  to  allow  students  to  substitute  for  them 
YrYi  jeaUy  professional  subjects.  . . . Even  the 
Medical  School  has  never  proposed  that  a Degree  in 
Arts  should  be  taken  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
in  Medicine.  I trust  that  it  may  not  be  reserved  for 
^Lt0yake  retrogradestep.”  ...  “A  man  who 
abandons  all  his  General  Education  at  his  Little-Go 
and  devotes  himself  to  that  subject  alone  which  is  to 
be  the  business  of  his  life,  will  prove  on  the  whole 
to  be  an  inferior  creature.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
tne  new  proposals  encourage  him  to  do." 

The  Committee  have  made  no  such  proposals,  but 
the  very  opposite.  They  say The  encouragement 
of  Legal  studies  m the  University,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Law  School,  will,  we  believe,  diminish 
tf?dencI  *?  “due  and  premature 
specialization  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  admission 
„ We  beheve  that  a Liberal  Education, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  our  University,  is  the  best  pre- 


paration for  the  Bar,  regarded  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  professional  success.”  “It  would,  we  believe7 
be  of  great  public  advantage  if  a larger  proportion 
of  candidates  for  the  Bar  could  be  attracted  to  the 
University.”  “The  subjects  of  Classics  and  Mathe 
matics  . . . would  be  supplemented,  not  superseded' 
by  the  Law  School  Course  of  Study — that  Course  might 
be  taken  up  with  advantage  by  other  than  professional 
Students.” 

The  study  of  Law,  as  a scientific  subject,  irrespec- 
tive of  practice  is  part  of  a Liberal  Education. 

After  Little-Go,  students  must  keep  three  terms  be- 
fore they  can  present  themselves  for  Degree.  Legal- 
studies  are  allowed  to  replace  a portion,  one-fourth 
only,  of  the  Arts  Course  at  present  in  the  Sophister 
years,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee- 
strictly  preserve  the  Arts  Course  in  this  respect.  At 
the  Degree  Examination  alone,  students  are  ailowed 
to  specialize,  and  that  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing High  Class  Honors  at  Moderatorship  Examina- 
tions. Medical  Students  in  particular  can  thus 
specialize  in  Natural  Science,  and  others  can  specialize 
in  History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Science. 
The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  put  an  end  to  this- 
latter  Moderatorship,  as  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Leech,  but  to  establish  another  on,  very  similar  ' lines 
including  the  same  subjects,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  in  more  extensive  branches,  with  others  in 
addition. 

Sir  Edmund  Bewley,  quoted  by  Professor  Leech,  and 
Professor  Hart,  appear  to  consider  that  the  Law 
School  should  be  purely  professional,  and.  the  former 
objects  to  Honor  Lectures  in  Law.  “ Such  Lectures- 
appear  to  me  to  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  a Profes- 
sional School  . . . The  object  of  a Professional  School, 
as  I understand  it,  is  to  prepare  all  the  students  who 
pass  through  it  for  the  profession  with  which  it  is 
concerned,  and  not  to  allow  anyone  to  receive  the 
stamp  of  having  passed  through  it  who  is  not  qualified 
to  practise  his  Profession." 

Professor  Hart  says: — “I  cannot  approve  of  the 
proposed  alterations  ...  It  is  a Professional  Sch$olr 
and  its  object  should  be  to  afford  such  an  education 
as  will  best  fit  a student  for  entering  upon  the  practi- 
cal work  of  his  Profession." 

The  _ Committee  disagree  with  these  views.  They 
state,  in  their  Report,  that  they  “ are  of  opinion  that 
the  Law  School  in  Trinity  College  should  be  regarded,, 
not  only  as  a preparation  for  the  Legal  Profession, 
but  as  forming  a part  of  the  General  Educational 
System  of  the  University”  . . . “There  has  never 
been  any  attempt  made  to  found  a Scientific  School 
of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University.”  This  is  what 
is  aimed  at  in  their  Report,  and  minute  criticisms  on 
matters  of  detail  cannot  affect  this  issue.  The  facts 
that  the  ‘ ‘ Moderatorship  in  Legal  and  Political 
Science  ” is  suggested  as  a second  subject  for  Student- 
ship, and  that  the  same  subject  is  suggested  to  become- 
part  of  the  Fellowship  Course,  so  as  to  carry  out  an 
essential  idea  in  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
College,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  Fellows  should  be  a 
Jurist,  show  that  the  whole  scheme  on  which  the 
Report  was  based,  provided  that  the  Arts  Courses 
should  in  no  way  be  sacrificed  in  the  advanced  study 
of  Law. 

With  regard  to  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Leech  on 
various  matters  of  detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Law 
School  Committee,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  main  issue  raised  in  that 
Report,  but  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  some  of 
them  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  of  im- 
portance. 

In  Cambridge  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  Inter- 
national Law  belongs  to  the  Whewell  Professor,  and 
is  not  treated  by  a separate  Professor.  The  Committee 
gladly  accept  this  unimportant  correction. 

The  Committee  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  Lec- 
tures of  the  University  Professors  in  Law,  “ there  are, 
besides,  Lectures  in  the  several  Colleges.”  The 
Regius  Prof esor  points  out  that  this  is  the  case  in 
five  Colleges  only.  The  Committee  have  no  objection 
to  remove  the  word  ‘ ‘ the  ’ ’ from  their  statement. 

The  Committee  gave  the  number  of  Law  Lectures 
here  as  108,  instead  of  117.  They  accept  the  correc- 
tion, adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  extra 
nine  Lectures,  though  not  part  of,  are  extra  to  the 
Compulsory  Course. 

. The  Committee  stated  that  the  number  of  Lectures 
m Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
covered, and  they  are  glad  to  have  the  want  supplied 
by  Professor  Leech,  but  they  observe  that  he  omits  all 
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reference  to  the  course  of  legal  studies  at  Edinburgh 
University,  consisting  of  440  Lectures.  He  has  also 
entirely  ignored  the  remarkable  information  obtained 
bv  the'7  Committee  from  America,  especially  from  the 
Harvard  University,  -which  is  said  to  be  “ the  largest 
and  best  equipped  Law  School  in  the  United  States, 
and  ahead  of  any  others  in  teaching  Common  Law 
and  Equity  profoundly.”  The  Committee  repeat  the 
statement,  supplied  on  high  judicial  authority  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  ‘ 1 the  Professors 
of  Harvard  have,  throughout  America,  finally  dis- 
pelled the  inveterate  delusion  that  law  is  not  a science 
but  a handicraft  to  be  learned  by  an  apprenticeship 
in  chambers  or  offices.  The  aim  of  the  Law  School  at 
Harvard  University  is  the  promotion  of  a scientific 
legal  education,  founded  on  the  study  of  English  law 
exclusively.” 

The  Committee  fully  endorse  these  views,  and  go 
still  further  in  the  same  direction  in  their  recom- 
mendations, by  including  other  branches  of  legal  edu- 
cation with  the  study  of  _ English  law,  all  being 
founded  on  a similar  scientific  basis. 

The  Committee  consider  that  the  comparison  made 
by  Professor  Leech  of  the  amounts  of  salaries  paid  to 
the  Law  Professors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin, 
is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  fundamental  questions  at 
issue,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  those  salaries 
at  the  two  former  Universities  are'  supplied  almost 
entirely  from  private  endowments.  The  Committee 
also  fail  to  see  what  the  number  of  students  at  the 
Universities,  quoted  by  him,  have  to  do  with  the 
guestion.  The  Report  has  only  to  do  with  the  number 
of  students  receiving  instruction  in  Law,  and  the  pro- 
vision that  ought  to-  be  made  by  the  University  for 
them.  The  return  given  by  Professor  Leech  of  the 
numbers  of  Profesional  and  non-Professional  students 
who  attended  the  Lectures  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  the 
last  five  years,  viz.,  78  and  86,  furnishes  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
that  there  is  a demand  for  a really  Scientific  School 
of  Law,  as  distinguished  from  a merely  Professional 
School,  such  as  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is 
claimed  to  be  by  Sir  Edmund  Bewley  and  Professor 
Hart. 

Professor  Leech  states,  as  an  argument  against  the 
establishment  of  Honor  Examinations  and  Prizes, 
such  as  Moderatorships  with  Medals,  that  “ the  in- 
struction for  these  is  not  given  by  Professors,  but  by 
coaches  or  grinders.”  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
Cambridge,  as  stated  by  him,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case  here.  In  the  Honor  Courses  of  Mathematics, 
Classics,  Metaphysics,  Experimental  Science,  Modern 
Literature,  and  Natural  Science,  the  instruction  is 
given  by  Fellows  and  Professors,  but  the  Committee 
recognise  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  instruction 
for  a Moderatorship  in  Legal  and  Political  Science 
unless  special  provision  is  made  for  it. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  teaching  in 
the  Law  School  is  quite  inadequate,  when  the  princi- 
pal Professors  only  lecture  for  two  hours  per  week  in 
three  Terms  in  the  year,  but  Professor  Leech  seems 
to  think  it  a sufficient  answer  to  enumerate  the  hours 
occupied  in  preparation  for  those  lectures,  and  the 
hours  occupied  at  Examinations  and  in  occasional 
public  lectures.  The  students  are  concerned  only  with 
the  hours  devoted  to  their  instruction,  all  other  con- 
siderations are  therefore  irrelevant,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  affected  thereby.  So  long  as  a Professor  occupies 
an  onerous  official  post  of  a totally  different  nature 
outside  the  College,  which  must  occupy  the  principal 
part  of  his  time,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
charge adequately  the  duties  of  a Professor  in  the 
Law  School  to  the  extent  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  will  be  necessary  under  the  scheme  of 
reform  which  they  recommend.  Professor  Leech’s 
reference  to  the  case  of  Professor  Abdy,  of  Cambridge, 
Ta£her  U31f°rtunate  for  his  argument.  He  states 
that  Professor  Abdy  held  his  post  in  conjunction  with 
a County  Court  Judgeship.  It  will  be  for  Professor 
tieech  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  in  the  first 
etilt1on  of  his  book  on  “ The  Commentaries  of  Gaius, 
a ii  iu  1870,”  Dr.  Abdy  is  described 

aS  &ius  Professor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge,”  while 
111  -i.  j seccm<l  edition,  of  December,  1873,  he  is  de- 
wnbed  as  11  Judge  of  County  Courts  and  Late  Regius 
professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.” 

r.  Abdy  thus  appears  not  to  have  held  the  two  posts 
rn  conjunction,  but  to  have  resigned  his  Professorship 
"hen  he  became  a Judge,  a fact  which  might  have 


been  known  to  anyone  using  his  standard  work  as  a documents. 
text-book.  — - 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chair  of  Juris-  Sectios  e, 
prudence  and  International  Law  as  given  by  Professor  xxvil. 
Leech  and  Sir  Edmund  Bewley  is  not  quite  accurate. 

In  1877  a Committee,  consisting  of  the  late  Judge 
Longfield  (Chairman),  his  Deputy,  Dr.  Richey,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Law,  Dr.  Webb,  and  one  of  the 
Benchers,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  teaching  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law  could  be  united  with  instruction  in 
Roman  and  Civil  Law,  and  committed  to  one  Pro- 
fessor. They  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  each 
of  these  subjects  was  sufficient  fully  to  occupy  the 
time  of  one  Professor,  and  accordingly  the  new  Chair 
was  founded  in  1878.  The  two  Chairs  were  amal- 
gamated in  1888,  under  the  present  Regius  Professor, 
and  have  so  remained  ever  since.  It  is  impossible 
that  a subject  so  wide  as  that  of  the  suppressed  Chair 
can  be  properly  taught  in  the  fifteen  Lectures  given 
in  Michaelmas  Term  at  present. 

Professor  Leech  complains  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  and  Senate,  in  1885,  in  deciding  that  the  new 
regulations  about  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  should  not 
apply  to  those  who  had  taken  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 
before  the  end  of  1881.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
refusing  to  make  new  regulations  retrospective,  and 
the  persons  referred  to  were  considered,  fairly  enough, 
to  have  vested  rights.  Professor  Leech  relates  his 
attempts  on  several  occasions,  up  to  1899,  “to  ter- 
minate the  practice  of  selling  Degrees.”  There  was 
no  such  practice ; tire  number  of  persons  whose  vested 
interests  were  preserved  was  exceedingly  small,  and 
when  the  higher  Degree  was  conferred,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  from  the  time  of  taking  the  lower 
Degree,  the  test  was  really  made  at  the  examination 
for  the  lower  Degree.  The  modern  system  is  no  doubt 
an  improvement  for  the  Degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D., 
but  the  old  system  still  holds  good  for  the  Degree  of 
A.M.,  for  which  the  real  test  is  the  Examination  for 
A.B.,  though  the  higher  Degree  carries  with  it  the 
valuable  power  of  voting  for  Representatives  of  the 
University  in  Parliament. 

The  Committee  consider  that  many  of  the  subjects 
here  referred  to  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  real  issue 
involved  in  their  Report,  but  they  have  considered  it 
due  to  men  of  such  distinction  as  the  Professors  in 
the  Law  School, that  points  raised  by  them,  even 
though  irrelevant,  should  be  answered  as  far  as  space 
will  permit,  and  they  have  thought  is  advisable  to 
consign  these  matters  to  an  Appendix,  rather  than  to 
overload  their  reply,  which  they  have  confined  to  the 
fundamental  principles  involved. 


Amaroix  II. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Documents. 
Section  E. 
XXVII 


(4.)  Scheme  foe  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Law  School,  suggested  by  the 
of  Laws. 


Regius  Professor 


The  Scheme  which  I propose  is  based  upon  that 
which  lias  worked  with  success  in  Edinburgh.  The 
position  in  the  two  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
presents  a close  analogy.  Each  city,  as  a metropolis, 
is  the  centre  in  which  the  principal  Courts  of  Justice 
are  situated,  and  the  main  and  most  important  work 
of  the  Bar  is  carried  on.  Each  city  also  contains  a 
University  in  which  candidates  for  the  Bar,  to  a 
greater  less  extent,  receive  both  their  general  and 
legal  education. 

Before  suggesting  any  change,  it  it  necessary  to 
state  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  legal  education 
of  candidates  for  the  Bar  in  Ireland  is  conducted. 
The  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  control  this  educa- 
tion, and  alone  are-  responsible  for  the  admission  to 
practise  at  the  Bar.  They  receive  from  each  student 
about  £88,  and  are  bound,  in  return,  to  give  him  a 
sufficient  education.  They  provide  this  education,  by 
supplying  the  sendees  of  two  Professors  appointed  by 
themselves,  and,  by  arrangement  with  Trinity  College, 
they  utilise  the  sendees  of  three  of  the  Trinity  Pro- 
fessors. The  salaries  or  emoluments  of  the  King’s 
Inns  Professors,  amount,  as  I am  told,  to  about  £300. 
Fees  amounting  to  about  £30  annually,  or  a little 
more,  are  paid  to  each  of  the  Trinity  Professors. 
Speaking  somewhat  roughly,  but  with  sufficient  exacti- 
tude, the  Benchers  expend  on  the  education  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Bar  about  £700  per  annum.  Under  this  ■ 
arrangement,  the  Hon.  Society'  of  the  King’s  Inns 
have  for  many  years  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
University.  The  work  has  been  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  King’s  Inns  Professors  have 
dealt  with  the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  Contract  and 
Tort,  and  with  Equity  Practice,  and  Pleading.  The 
subjects  of  the  Trinity  Professors  have  been  partly 
scientific  and  partly  practical.  They  deal  with  (1) 
Roman  and  International  Law  and  Jurisprudence  ; 
(2)  the  Law  of  Real  Property ; (3)  Constitutional  and 
Criminal  Law  and  the  Law  of  Evidence.  These  sub- 
jects together  make  up  a practically  complete  curri- 
culum. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  if  one 
branch  of  the  Law  School  is  to  he  reconstructed  and 
-enlarged,  the  effect  upon  the  other  should  be  carefully 
-considered.  On  this  point  I entirely  agree  with  Sir 
E.  Bewley,  whose  memorandum  contains  the  following 
passage : — 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Law  School 
•of  Trinity  College  is  not-,  and  never  has  attempted  to 
be,  a complete  Professional  School  in  itself,  but  for 
a great  number  of  years  has  worked  most  harmoniously 
with  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns  in  the  matter 
of  Legal  Education.  This  connexion  between  the 
King's  Inns  and  Trinity  College  which  is  of  immense 
importanec  in  reference  to  tne  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, has  been  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Russell  in 
his  letter." 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  Council  sanctioned  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Law  Courses,  which  had  been,  drawn 
up  with  care  by  a Sub-Committee  of  Professors,  with 
Serjeant  Jellett  as  their  Chairman,  and  had  received 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  original 
Committee.  There  can  te  no  doubt  that  these  are  good 
courses.  They  form  almost  a complete  curriculum  of 
Legal  education.  They  embrace  the  whole  ground 
now  covered  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Law  School, 
save  Practice  and  Pleading.  Practice  is  better  learned 
at  Court  after  call,  and  the  young  barrister  has  plenty 
of  time  for  this.  Pleading,  too,  has  of  late  years 
been  relieved  of  all  technicality,  and  might  either  be 
treated  like  Practice,  or  dealt  with,  if  necessary,  in 
a short  Course  of  Lectures. 

Teaching  foirms  an  essential  part  of  the  new  scheme. 
The  subjects  of  Personal  Property,  Contract,  Tort, 
and  Equity,  comprising  about  three-fourths  of  the 
work  done  at  the  King’s  Inns,  are  included  in  the  new 
courses  approved  by  the  Committee ; and  when  the 
system  is  in  working  order,  instruction  will  be  given 
in  Trinity  in  these  subjects,  in  all  probability  out  of 
the  same  standard  text-books  which  axe  now  used  at 
the  King's  Inns.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  teach- 


ing in  Trinity  must,  then  largely  overlap  that  given  in 
the  King’s  Inns.  On  this  point  I quote  Sir  E.  Bewley 
again : — 

“ Under  these  circumstances  it  could  hardly  be 
seriously  proposed  that  Trinity  College  should  either 
require  the  Professors  of  the  Law  School,  in  addition 
to  discharging  their  present  duties,  to  deliver  Lee- 
tures  in  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Professors  of 
the  King’s  Inns,  or  should  establish  new  Professor- 
ships or  Assistant-Professorships,  with  a similar  ob- 
ject. Such  a duplication,  of  Lectures  would  not  serve 
the  cause  of  Legal  Education  in.  Ireland.” 

It  appears  from  this  that  when  the  new  system  is 
established,  there  will  be  little  left  for  the  two  King’s 
Inns  Professors  to  do-,  and  little  gained  by  maintaining 
them  ; and,  as  no  question  of  vested  interests  arises, 
there  will  be  no-  difficulty  in  discontinuing  them. 

The  position  in  Edinburgh  is  summed  up  in  a 
letter  received  by  me  from  Dr.  H.  Goudy,  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  formerly  a successful  advocate  at  the  Scotch  Bar. 

“1.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  calls  to  the  Scotch 
Bar. 

“ 2.  Candidates  can  be  educated  where  they  please, 
hut  if  they  do-  not  possess  a University  Degree,  they 
must  undergo  an  Examination,  conducted  by  the 
Faculty,  o’n  a standard  equivalent  to  that  of  an.  Arts 
Degree.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  educates  most 
of  the  Advocates,  but  it  has  no  monopoly.  Some 
come  from  Glasgow.  All  candidates  are,  apart  from 
the  examination  above-mentioned,  examined  by  the 
Faculty  in  Roman  and  Soots  Law,  unless  they  hold 
an  LL.B.  of  a Scotch  University. 

“ 3.  There  is  no  institution  like  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  fees  for  education  are  paid  solely  to  the  Univer- 
sity or  other  teacher. 

“ 4.  Glasgow  is  the  only  University,  besides  Edin- 
burgh, that  affords  a full  legal  curriculum. 

Henry  Goudy. 


As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  fees 
paid  by  a Law  Student  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
foir  the  Courses  which  lead  to  the  LL.B.  Degree, 
amount  to  close  upon  £30.  His  LL.B.  entitles  him 
to  practice,  either  as  an  advocate  or  as  a Law  agent, 
which  I presume  means  a solicitor.  The  course  extends 
over  three  years,  and  it  is  necessary  to  attend  six 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

Edinburgh  grants  another  degree — B.L.,  or  Bachelor 
of  Law— which  entitles  a man  to  practise  as  a Law 
Agent  if  he  has  fulfilled  certain  other  conditions. 
The  University,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  the 
body  representing  our  Incorporated  Law  Society,  axe 
clearly  determined  not  only  toi  keep  their  Legal  Edu- 
cation separate  from  Aits,  but  also-  to  insist  that  all 
legal  practitioners  shall  reach  a sufficient  standard  in 
Arts. 

No  one  is  admitted  as  a candidate  for  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  “unless  he  be  a Graduate  in  Arts  of  one  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
Foreign  or  Colonial  University,  specially  recognised 
for  the  purpose  by  the  University  Court. 

“ No  one  is  admitted  as  a candidate  for  the  degree 
of  B.L.  unless  he  be  a Graduate  in  Arts  of  one  of  the 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  Foreign 
or  Colonial  University,  specially  recognised  for  this 
purpose,  or  until  he  has  passed  ” two  examinations, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  by  the  Examiners  in  Arts,  on  the  Stan- 
dard of  Education  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  new  scheme  is  in  full  working  order,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Hon  Society  to-  the  University  of  Dublin 
will  he  such  as  to  render  it  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  to  -make  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

I suggest  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made. 
This  involves  the  following  proposals:  — 

1.  That  the  Hon.  Society  should  accept  as  entitling 
to  a call  to  the  Bar  a certificate  that  the  student  had 
gone  through  the  full  legal  curriculum  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  had  successfully  passed  all  the  examinations. 
That  the  two  King’s  Inns  Professorships  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  present  expendi- 
ture of  £700,  a capitation  fee  of,  say  sixteen  guineas, 
should  be  paid  for  each  student.  This  arrangement 
would  save  to  the  Hon.  Society  not  less  than  £200 
per  annum. 

2.  That  the  University  should  by  means  of  these 
fees,  which  are  moderate  as  compared  with  ihose  of 
Edinburgh,  establish  two  new  Lectureships. 

3.  That  the  courses  of  study  already  arranged  and 
approved  of,  shall  be  adopted  and  carried  out  as  the 
programme  of  the  Law  School,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  he  found  necessary,  e.g..  Practice  and  Pleading 
might  be  substituted  for  Political  Economy,  by  which 
means  the  whole  course  of  study  at  the  King’s  Inns 
would  be  covered.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought 
desirable  to  retain  some  Political  Economy,  it  would 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  Scotch  precedent. 


4.  That  all  the  prizes  in  the  Law  School,  including 
the  Reid  Scholarship  and  Prizes,  be  thrown  open  to 
the  non-collegiato  student  of  the  King’s  Inns. 

This  arrangement  would  be  merely  a return  to)  the 
principle  prevailing  in  and  about  1870,  when  a Stu- 
dent might,  if  a Graduate  of  Dublin  or  certain  other 
Universities,  be  called  to  the  Bar  on  a certificate  of 
having  attended  Lectures  in  Trinity  alone,  without 
Examination  at  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Society  or 
attending  the  King’s  Inns  Lectures.  See  University 
Calendar  for  that  year,  p.  79: — “Every  Student 
electing  to  attend  lectures,  if  a Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham, 
or  London,  or  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  on  producing  cer- 
tificates having  attended  at  least  two  complete 
Courses  of  Lectures,  viz.,  one  complete  Course  of 
Lectures  of  any  two,  at  his  option,  of  tho  four  Law 
Professors,  namely,  the  Law  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  and  those  of  the  King’s  Inns.” 

At  present  the  Hon.  Society  insists  that  the  Student 
shall  go  through  one-third  of  the  work  in  Trinity, 
and  they  pay  on  his  behalf  a capitation  fee  of  £3  3s. 
There  cannot  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his 
doing  all  his  work  there,  as  was  the  practice  in  1870, 
a larger  capitation  fee  being  paid  on  his  behalf. 

I claim  for  the  scheme — 

(а)  That  it  will  be  of  advantage,  both  financially 

and  otherwise,  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  the 
King’s  Inns. 

(б)  That  it  will  be  of  advantage  and  convenience  to 

the  Students,  especially  to  the  non-collegiate 
Students,  about  whom,  very  naturally,  the 
Hon.  Society  is  most  concerned. 

(c)  That  to  the  University  also  it  will  be  a financial 

gain,  as  the  scheme  already  adopted  cannot, 
even  though  existing  salaries  should  be 
lowered,  be  carried  out  effectively  without 
additional  expense. 

(d)  That  it  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties  con- 

cerned, and  that  under  it  the  University  will 
receive  a reasonable  compensation  for  the 
work  done. 


(e)  That  is  exempt  from  all  the  disadvantages  an 
objections  which  practically  the  whole  bod 
of  experts  have  urged.  I mean  by  experl 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  Universit 
wohk  and  the  teaching  of  Law. 
if)  That  the  abolition  of  tho  Dual  Government  ( 
j!®  f1'001  will  give  it  the  same  chances  c 

dfE;  as,haTe  be§-n  eni°-ved  by  tae  othc 
professional  schools  in  the  University. 

^aaboV£2°fcSt,tha4  Ibis  scheme  will  be  lees  costl 

arrangement  ^01?'  t,oclety  than  is  *be  presen 

ing  up  a Sohonl  n?  r™  als°  f'vfd  the  trouble  of  keej 

lecture  roXlf  ^ the  Pessary  expensed 
(6)  etc--  incidental  thereto. 

The JtUdeDta  wiU  obtoin  a better  educatior 
Present  system  has  not  been  a success.  Eac 


professor  holds  office  for  three  years.  The  King's  doccmksts. 

Inns  course  is  a two  years’  course  It  takes  the  pro-  — 
fessor  two  years  to  ascertain  how  he  can  comprise  all  Section-  B. 
his  subjects  in  the  prescribed  number  of  lectures.  xxvn. 
In  the  third  year  he  starts  afresh,  and  begins  to  get 
into  his  stride.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  whether  good 
or  bad,  he  disappears,  and  the  same  process  recom- 
mences. Even  .assuming  that  the  Professors  are  in- 
variably appointed  on  the  merits  alone,  it  would  be 
impossible  under  such  conditions  that  any  School 
should  succeed. 

The  opening  of  the  prizes  to  the  non-collegiate  Stu- 
dents, who  must  continue  to  exist,  as  many  have 
neither  means  nor  education  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  take  a degree,  would  be  a great  boon  to  them. 

Many  of  them  answer  well,  and  some  would  be 
capable  of  securing  the  prizes  from  which  they  are 
now  excluded.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  all  the.  Students,  that  all  the  lectures  should  be 
delivered  in  College.  It  takes  practically  two  hours 
now  to  attend  a lecture  at  King’s  Inns. 

(e)  The  arrangement  will  be  a gain  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  will  enable  them  to  appoint  two  additional 
Lecturers.  It  will  save  Trinity  College  from  the 
danger,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  teaching,  by  endeavouring  to  increase  the  staff 
without  incurring  additional  expense.  This  danger 
may  be  staved  off  for  the  present,  but  ultimately  it 
must  come.  It  is  a truism  that  if  you  purchase  a 
larger  quantity  of  a similar  material,'  whether  it  be 
tea  or  teaching  power,  with  the  same  sum,  the  quality 
of  the  article  will  be  inferior. 

(d)  It  will  be  observed  that  I do  not  ask,  on  behalf 
of  the  University,  terms  by  any  means  so  favourable 
as  thjse  which  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  enjoys, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  my  suggestion  errs,  if  at  all,  upon 
the  side  of  moderation.  For  if  there  were  no  insti- 
tution in  Dublin  whence  the  Hon.  Society  might  draw 
a supply  of  teachers  in  Law.  they  would  be  obliged  to 
enlarge  their  own  staff.  If  they  had  been  obliged  to 
employ  three  additional  Professors,  or  even  two,  the 
cost  would  have  vastly  exceeded  the  £100  for  which 
they  now  obtain  the  services  of  the  three  Trinity- 
Professors. 

(e)  The  scheme  which  I propose  appears  to  me  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  other,  and  to!  be  free 
from  all  its  objections. 

Professor  Bastable’s  objection  ta  " the  introduction 
of  technical  branches  of  English  Law  into  an  Honor 
Course  in  Arts,”  entirely  disappears.  This  was  one 
of  my  main  points  also-,  but  I resist  the  fusion  of  Law, 
and  the  Arts  on  other  grounds  besides  the  educational. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a serious  financial  ques- 
tion involved.  If  we  do  this,  every  ordinary  student 
will  hereafter  be  entitled  to  a complete  Legal  edu- 
cation without  payment  of  any  extra  fee. 

Every  University  with  a professional  School  of 
which  I have  ever  heard — all  the  Scotch  Universities, 

Harvard,  and  apparently-  Yale  justly  demand,  and  are 
readily  conceded,  a fair  remuneration  for  their  Pro- 
fessional instruction.  Why  should  we,  at  the  moment 
when  we  are  endeavouring  to  construct  a complete 
Law  School — a process  which  must  involve  additional 
expense— cut  ourselves  off  from  a source  of  income 
which  is  justly  enjdyed  by  other  Universities,  such 
as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  a position  similar  to 
our  own.  I am  not  exactly  an  expert  in  finance,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal,  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  on  Friday  last,  involves  a serious  sacrifice  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  University. 

The  degree  of  B.L.  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  a legiti- 
mate source  of  income  to  them,  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a similar  arrangement  here.  Professor  Hart  be- 
lieves that  his  lectures  are  attended  by  some 
Solicitor's  Apprentices,  who  enter  their  names  as 
students  of  the  King’s  Inns.  But  under  the  scheme, 
this  chance  of  remuneration  must  also  be  diminished,, 
if  not  entirely  lost. 

Furthermore,  Professor  Hart’s  objection,  founded 
on  the  difference  between  professional  and  academic- 
teaching,  which  I think  sound,  would  also  disappear. 

This  is  a point  with  which  experts  are  familiar,  but 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  to  those  without 
actual  experience  in  teaching. 

To  sum  up,  I do  not  know  of  any  objection  put. 
forward  by  any  of  the  experts  which  is  not  entirely 
met  by  the  scheme  which  I am  now  propounding. 
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Tlie  troth  is  that  in  the  end  it  must  come  to  a ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means.  In  my  opinion,  the  council 
would  have  done  well  to  ask.  what  additional  teaching 
power  would  be  required,  and  whether  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  supplying  this  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency.  They  are,  however,  entitled 
to  say  that  this  is  not  within  their  province;  lhat  it 
was  the  Board  who  had  appointed  the  Committee, 
and  that  they  had  the  Report  before  them  for  six 
months,  and  that  they  must,  doubtless  have  considered 
this  before  laying  the  scheme  before  the  Council. 

I also  represented  to  the  Board  that  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee  involved  some  serious  financial  con- 
siderations. The  Committee,  in  their  reply,  stated 
that  they  had  submitted  to  the  governing  body  mode- 
rate proposals,  etc.  “It  is  for  them  to  consider 
whether  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a school.”  If  the  confusion  and 
embarrassment  which  the  Professors  apprehend  does 
occur,  the  Committee  will  rightly  point  to  these  words 
and  to  that  other  piece  of  sage  counsel  which  is  con- 
tained on  p.  2 of  the  Reply — 

“If  the  general  recommendations  of  our  Report  are 
.adopted,  o careful  detailed  examination-  of  the  consti- 
tution and  working  of  each  of  these  schools,  with 
others  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  become  of  im- 
portance.” 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  decided  to  make  the  change 
before  committing  ourselves  to  any  particular  scheme, 
a careful  detailed  examination  of  various  other  sys- 
tems will  become  important.  In  my  opinion  it  be- 
comes necessary,  but  somehow,  in  the  eager  hurry  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  scheme  for  the  ensuing  year, 
this  wise  advice  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

I should  have  been  glad  that  it  had  devolved  on 
any  other  person  to  discuss  this  most  vital  portion  of 
the  business,  for  I am  at  this  moment  in  such  a 
position  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible  for  me 
to  advise  the  Board  on  these  points,  without  running 
the  risk  of  having  my  motives  misconstrued.  But  the 
Board  at  this  moment,  too,  are  charged  with  a great 
responsibility,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
my  counsel  and  long  experience. 

I referred  to  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  But 
are  we  in  a position,  yet  to  consider  ways  and  means  ? 
Is  not  a preliminary  inquiry  necessary,  viz. : What 
amount  of  additional  teaching  is  required?  is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  actually  on  the  verge  of  committing 
ourselves  to  a great  scheme  of  reconstruction,  and 
starting  it  in  October  next,  without  any  examination 
of  these  vital  matters? 

Has  any  promoter  of  the  scheme  considered  these 
things  either  seriously  or  at  all?  I have  examined 
them  as  carefully  as  I could,  and  this  is  the  result. 
The  scheme  practically  doubles  the  work.  To  carry 
it  out  effectively,  or  indeed  at  all,  three  additional 
Lecturers  will  be  required. 

If  it  is  to  be  started  in  October,  the  Professors  will 
lecture  the  Junior  Sophisters  in  the  prescribed  sub- 
jects, and  no  difficulties  will  arise  for  a year.  But  in 
October,  1903,  the  three  Professors  will  have  to  lecture 
the  Senior  Sopliisters  in  the  different  Courses  pre- 


scribed for  them.  Who  then  will  lecture  the  risine 
Junior  Sophisters?  Three  additional  Lecturers  will  bi 
wanting  or  one  who  will  underake  to  do  the  work  of 
the  three.  At  Edinburgh  as  the  Course  extends  over 
three  years,  nine  Professors  are  required.  A two 
years’  Course  apparently  requires  six. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  scheme  which  I pro- 
pose, two  professors  can  be  secured,  of  such  a position 
that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  will  not  be  en- 
dangered. And  I think  it  not  impossible  that  if  all 
parties  cordially  approve  this  scheme,  some  means 
may  be  found  of  providing  the  third  Lecturer,  whose 
assistance  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  measure. 

(f)  If  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons— probably  the  main  reason,  why  the  Law- 
School  has  never  been  as  effective  as  might  have  been 
desired,  is  that  it  has  always  been  under  a Dual 
Control.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  I see  no  reason 
why  the  Law  School  should  not  have  done  as  well  as 
the  other  professional  schools,  over  which  the  control 
of  the  University  is  practically  undivided. 

Should  there  be  anything  in  this  paper  defective, 
either  in  point  of  form  or  as  regards  lucidity,  I beg 
of  the  Board  and  Council  to  remember  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  considerable  of  explaining  and  supporting  a 
scheme  of  reconstruction  so  large  and  important  within 
the  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

H.  BROUGHAM  LEECH,  LL.D. 

June  23rd,  1902. 


P.S. — The  Legal  Staff  at  Edinburgh  consists  of  nine 
Professors  and  four  Class  Assistants.  As  nearly  all 
the  lectures  are  delivered  either  at  9 a.m.,  or  in  the 
afternoon,  it  is  probable  that,  as  with  us,  the  Pro- 
fessors are  engaged  in  professional  work  during  the 
day. 

I think  it  necessary  to  add,  for  fear  of  miscon- 
ception, that  the  Trinity  Professors,  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  always  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
fees  received  by  them  from  the  King’s  Inns,  viz.— one 
guinea  for  the  annual  course  of  three  Terms  for  each 
professional  Student,  or  seven  shillings  per  Term. 
The  question  concerns  the  University  alone,  which,  by 
paying  to  its  Professors  reasonable,  though  hot  ex- 
travagant salaries,  enables  them  to  be  thus  content 
with  these  moderate  sums. 

H.  B.  L. 

June  23rd,  1902 — 4.30  p.m. 

This  Memorandum  having  been  drawn  up,  of 
necessity  with  some  haste,  I have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a few  amendments,  and  filling  up 
some  omissions.  I trust  that  I have  now  succeeded 
in  making  mv  proposals  clear? 

H.  B.  L. 

June  27th,  1902. 
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XXVIII. 


Statement  submitted  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  The  King's  Inns. 

Copt  of  Minute  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  King's  Inns,  passed  unanimously 
at  their  meeting  holden  at  their  Council  Chamber,  Four  Courts,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1906. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  O’Brien,  Lord  Chief  Justice  ■ 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Andrews  seconded:  — 
“ That  the  statement  read  be  adopted,  and  copy 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  for 

The  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Kind’s  Inns,  having  been  informed  by  one  of  their 
members — the  Lord  Chief  Baron— that  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Dublin 
University  Commission  to  the  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion carried  on  by  them.  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Dublin,  desire  to  submit  the  following 
statement  and  the  documents  referred  to  therein  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  existing  regulations  oil 
this  subject  and  the  circumstances  leading  to  their 
enactment. 


if  Ireland,  moved,  and 

of  same  be  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
its  consideration. 

The  Benchers  of  the  Society,  being  the  sole  au- 
thority to  confer  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law  m 
Ireland,  like  the  Kindred  Societies  in  England,  re- 
quire from  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Bar  at- 
tendance at  lectures  and  the  passing  of  examination8 
given  and  conducted  by  professors  appointed  by  them- 
selves. The  subjects  of  these  lectures  and  examina- 
tions have  generally  been  selected  with  the  view  n 

so  much  of  making  the  students  scientific  lawyers  as 

of  preparing  them  for  the  active  pursuit  of  tnei^ 
profession.  At  the  same  time,  the  Benchers,  recog- 
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aisine  that  academic  teaching  of  the  science  and  his-  advantage  from  it.  The  Benchers  do  not  claim  that  documents. 
. jurisprudence  is  an  important  element  in  their  present  system  of  legal  education  is  perfect.  — 

leeal  training,  has  always  prescribed  as  a further  Defects  therein  will  doubtless  be  discovered  from  time  Section  E. 
•condition  to  admission  to  the  Bar  a year’s  study  in  to  time ; but  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  such  xxvm. 
the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  of  some  defects,  they  can  be  best  remedied  by  further  arrange- 
ItfLr  University  or  College  within  the  United  King-  ments  between  the  Benchers  and  Trinity  College  and 
,om  other  Collegiate  Schools  of  Law.  The  object  of  law 

Until  recently,  however,  no  adequate  attempt  was  study  in  Ireland  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
made  to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  thfe  King’s  Inns  to  prepare  the  student  for  Bar  practice.  Hence,  his 
and  that  of  any  Collegiate  Law  Sch’ool  so  that  the  course  of  instruction  ought  to  comprise  both  the 
former  would  be  supplementary  to  the  latter,  and  so  science  of  jurisprudence  and  such  subjects  as  will  fit 
that  the  two  taken  together  would  provide  a complete  him  for  the  active  work  of  his  profession.  The  first 
and  consistent  course  of  legal  study.  The  first  step  of  these  branches  of  education  is  especially  within 
in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  the  province  of  academic  teaching,  and  is  best  given 
College  appointing  in  January,  1901,  a committee  to  by  University  Professors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
inquire  into  the  nosition  of  its  Law  School,  and  to  dealing  with  law  in  its  scientific  aspect.  The  second 
report  thereon,  the  members  of  the  committee  were  branch  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  under 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  the  direction  of  the  body  upon  which  rests  the  respon- 
is  a Bencher  of  the  King's  Inns,  and  a distinguished  sibility  of  conferring  authority  to  engage  in  the  work 
scholar ; two  other  Benchers  noted  for  the  interest  of  a practising  barrister.  The  practical  training  for 
taken  by  them  in  legal  education,  and  two  Fellows  this  purpose  must  be  given  by  teachers  in  close  touch 
of  the  College.  This  committee  performed  the  duty  with  the  profession,  who  have  some  experience  as 
•entrusted  to  them  fully  and  laboriously,  and  in  doing  practitioners,  but  whose  practice  is  not  yet  sufficient 
so  they  received  great  assistance  from  the  King's  Inns’  to  occupy  all  their  time.  It  follows  that  their  term 
Professors  and  from  three  of  the  four  Professors  of  of  office  must  be  comparatively  short,  as  otherwise 
the  College.  They  made  themselves  acquainted  with  there  would  be  the  danger  that  their  increasing  pro- 
the  systems  pursued  in  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Eng-  fessional  success  would  come  into  competition  with 
lish,  Scotch,  and  American  Universities,  and  ex-  their  duties  as  Professors.  The  manifest  distinction 
hausted  every  source  of  information  within  their  between  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the  know- 
reach.  The  result  was  an  unanimous  report,  which  ledge  required  for  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession 
has  already  been  laid  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  shows  the  advantage  of  the  present  combined  system 
Justice  Madden,  and  to  which  the  Benchers  would  . °f  education.  The  Benchers,  while  accepting  collegiate 
respectfully  call  attention.*  This  Report  having  been  teaching  in  departments  for  which  such  teaching  is 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  the  College,  was  considered  suitable,  feel  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Benchers,  whose  duty  to  the  public  to  accept  the  degree  or  certificate 

Report,  dated  the  1st  May,  1903,  as  subsequently  ?f  any  University  or  College  as  an  equivalent  _ for 

•confirmed  by  the  Bench  as  a whole,  is  sent  herewith.  instruction  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  given 

There  followed  a revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  under  their  own  direction  and  control.  The  Benchers 

in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  thus  made;  themselves  bound  to  adhere  in  this  respect  to  the 

and  a copy  of  the  amended  rules  is  also  submitted  system  of  legal  education  which  has  long  been  in  force 
to  the  Commission.  The  courses  for  lectures  and  i-n  Ireland,  and  which  is  in  strict  analogy  with  that 
examinations  in  both  the  College  and  the  King’s  Inns  acted  on  by  all  the  English  Inns  of  Court, 
have  been  since  framed  on  the  lines  thus  laid  down; 

the  lectures  have  been  greatly  increased  in  number;  Richard  Armstrong 

the  Professors  have  given  more  time  to  the  duties  of 

their  Chairs ; while  the  students  seem  to  take  much  Under-Treasurer. 

more  interest  in  their  work,  and  have  derived  greater  King’s  Inns,  Dublin. 


Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns. 


( Referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Statement.) 


From  and  after  Michaelmas  Term,  1902,  Honour 
Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations,  and  Moder- 
atorships,  in  “ Legal  and  Political  Science  ” have 
been  added  to  tho  Curriculum  of  the  Junior  and 
•Senior  Sophister  Tears  in  Trinity  College  within  the 
University  of  Dublin.  These  Courses  were  adopted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jellett,  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  acted  as  Members,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College.  The  Courses  include  Roman  Law ; Real 
Property  Law ; the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  Con- 
tract and  Evidence ; Constitutional  Law ; Inter- 
national Law ; Jurisprudence ; and  Political  and 
Economic  Science ; and  they  have  been  so  framed  as 
to  form  the  basis  of  a Scientific  and  Practical  Legal 
Education. 

The  introduction  of  these  Courses  necessitated  a 
revision  of  the  Courses  of  the  Professors  at  the  King’s 
Inns,  and  also  necessitated  provisions  for  giving  credit 
to  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns  who  were  also  Students 
■of  Trinity  College,  for  attendances  and  distinctions 
m the  Law  School  of  the  College,  as  part  of  the 
qualification  for  Call  to  the  Irish  Bar. 

It  appeared  to  the  Education  Committee  to  be 
desirable  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  revision  to 
make  a general  Revision  of  the  Rules  of  the  King’s 
Inns. 

Before  undertaking  this  Revision,  the  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
invited  a joint  Report  from  the  Professors  of  £rinity 
College  and  of  the  King’s  Inns,  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  Subjects  of  Legal  Study,  Lectures,  and  Exami- 
nations, as  between  the  two  sets  of  Professors,  so  as 


to  provide  a progressive  Three  Years’  Course  of  Legal 
Education  for  the  Students  of  the  Inns. 

In  answer  to  this  invitation,  the  Committee  received 
a detailed  and  valuable  Report,  which  was  signed  by 
Professors  Hart,  Baxter,  Lawson  and  Maxwell,  and 
was  generally  approved  by  Professor  Bastable  ; to  all 
of  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  dne  for  their 
assistance. 

Having  received  this  Report,  the  Committee  re- 
quested Professor  Maxwell  to  draft  the  alterations 
which  he  considered  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Professors.  This  he  did  with 
much  care,  and  with  these  materials,  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  revise  the  Rules,  which  they  have 
amended,  and  now  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Benchers. 

Amendments  in  form,  and  Amendments  intended  to 
remove  ambiguities,  or  to  bring  the  Rules  into  closer 
conformity  with  the  Consolidated  Regulations  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London,  have  been  introduced.  The 
more  important  changes  are  directed  to  the  following 
objects : — 

(1.)  To  provide  a Progressive  Three  Years’ 
Course  of  Legal  Education,  commencing  with 
Michaelmas  Term  in  each  year. 

(2.)  To  provide  that  the  Students  at  the  King’s 
Inns  shall  be  divided  into  two  distinct,  Classes, 
J unior  and  Senior ; and  that  the  present  practice 
of  requiring  Students  to  attend  the  same  Lectures, 
though  at  the  time  at  different  stages  of  Educational 
progress,  shall  be  discontinued. 

(3.)  To  offer  alternatives  to  Students  of  taking 
either  the  Ordinary  or  the  Honour  Course  at  Trinity 
College ; but  to  require  attendance  at  one  complete 


* See  page  373. 
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Documents.  and  continuous  Course,  at  the  least,  of  Lectures  and 
— - Examinations  at  the  King’s  Inns  in  every  case. 

— ' (4.)  To  retain  the  existing  alternative  of  taking 

xxvxn.  the  First  Year’s  Course  in  any  University  or  Col- 
lege. other  than  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  having  a 
Law  School  attached,  to  which  the  Student  may 
belong ; but  to  limit  the  alternative  for  taking  the 
Course  of  the  Senior  Class  at  the  King’s  Inns, 
either  to  passing  the  Honour  Examination  at  the 
King’s  Inns  and  obtaining  distinction  thereat,  or  to 
attending  for  that  year  at  Chambers  in  London, 
attending  Lectures  there,  and  obtaining  the  Certi- 
ficate of  Fitness  for  Call  to  the  English  Bar  which, 
under  the  Consolidated  Regulations,  is  obtainable 
only  on  passing  the  Final  Examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  Legal  Study  prescribed  for  English 
Students. 

The  Draft  Rules  now  submitted  have  been  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Education  Committee  for 
adoption  by  the  Benchers  ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  their  adoption  will  greatly  improve  the 
System  of  Legal  Education  in  Ireland. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  these 
Rules  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  Lectures  to 
be  delivered  by  the  Professors  at  the  King’s  Inns, 
who  will  be  required  to  deliver  a complete  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  to  each  of  the  two  Classes,  upon  two 
days  in  each  week,  of  each  of  the  three  Terms  which 
make  up  the  Legal  Year. 

Professor  Maxwell  has  already,  of  his  own  motion, 
introduced  the  practice  of  giving  separate  Preparatory 


Lectures  to  the  Junior  Class,  having  found  this  neces 
sary  to  bring  that  Class  up  to  the  standard  of 
proficiency  required  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
subsequent  Lectures  delivered  to  the  combined  Classes 
He  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  the 
additional  work  proposed  during  the  coming  years 
of  his  Professorship  ; and  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed  Rules  will  impose  the  obligation  upon  the 
Professor  who  is  to  be  elected  in  the  coming 
Trinity  Term,'  of  giving  the  increased  amount  of 
instruction  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

If  the  Rules  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to> 
make  some  verbal  changes  in  the  Forms  of  the 
Memorial  for  Admission,  and  of  the  Memorial  for 
Call  to  the  Bar,  adopted  by  the  Benchers,  so  as  to 
bring  those  Forms  into  conformity  with  the  new 
Rules ; but  these  alterations  are  required  by  reason 
only  of  the  wording  of  the  Rules  having  been  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  Consolidated  Regulations, 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  amended  Rules,  com- 
mencing in  Michaelmas  Term  next,  they  should  be 
adopted  and  published  by  the  Benchers  before  the 
end  of  the  current  Easter  Term,  1903. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee this  1st  day  of  May,  1903. 


H.  P.  JELLETT, 

Chairman. 


Documents. 
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XXIX. 

Statement  by  T.  Henry  Maxwell,  Esq.,  King’s  Inns  Professor. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
4,  Mount- street  Crescent, 

1st  November,  1906. 

Sir, 

I beg  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  following  observa- 
tions upon  the  statement  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Laws,  Professor  H.  Brougham  Leech,  ll.d.,  page  58, 
appendix  to  First  Report. 

He  says  (page  60)  in  reference  to  legal  education  at 
the  King’s  Inns,  “The  course  of  each  Professor  extends 
over  two  years,  and  it  takes  that  time  for  a man  to 
estimate  his  pace,  and  ascertain  how  he  can  best 
comprise  all  his  subjects  in  the  prescribed  number  of 
lectures.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  having  been  once 
round  the  course,  he  has  got  into  his  stride,  and  sets 
off  upon  the  second  round,  but  when  he  is  half-way 
through,  and  is  becoming  competent  to  conduct  an 
examination,  he  is  pulled  up,  and  another  takes  up 
the  running.” 

Professor  Leech  _ seems  to  be  unaware  that  the 
students  at  the  King’s  Inns  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes — senior  and  junior — and  that  the  two 
classes  are  lectured  separately.  This  system  was 
adopted  in  1903  by  the  Benchers  upon  the  report  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  King’s  Inns  Professors 
and  the  Trinity  College  Professors,  with  the  exception 
of  Professor  Leech,  who,  though  invited  by  the 
Benchers  to  do  so,  did  not  take  part  in  the  work  of 
that  Committee. 

Each  of  the  two  King’s  Inns  Professors  now  goes  over 
the. entire  senior  course  _with  the  senior  class,  and  the 
entire  junior  course  with  the  junior  class,  in  each 
year.  Thus,  the  Professors  lecture  in  the  entire  of 
their  respective  courses  three  times  during  the  three 
years  tenure  of  their  Professorship,  and  not  once  and 
a half  only,  as  stated  by  Professor  Leech. 

In  the  next  place,  though  term  examinations  are 
held  at  the  end  of  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms  by 
each  of  the  King’s  Inns  Professors,  the  classes  which 
they  have  lectured  are  examined  at  the  annual  con- 
tinuous course  examination,  not  by  the  Professors,  but 
by  practising  barristers  appointed  specially  each  year 
by  the  Benchers. 

As  regards  the  hour  fixed  for  the  lectures,  4.30  p.m., 
my  late  colleague,  Mr.  G.  Y.  Dixon,  and  I were 
anxious,  if  possible  to  have  the  time  altered  to  9 or 
9.30  a.m.  (9  is  the  usual  hour  for  Law  lectures  in 


Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Trinity  College),  but  after  consultation  with  some  of 
the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  it  was  considered 
that  the  proposed  change  might  conflict  with  Trinity 
College  Honor  lectures,  both  in  Law  and  in  other  sub- 
jects, and  the  proposal  was  abandoned.  The  present 
hour  (4.30  p.m.)  is  a convenient  one  for  many  of  the 
students  attending  the  King’s  Inns  who  have  to  dine 
one  week  in  each  term  at  Commons  at  the  Hall,  in 
Henrietta-street,  at  6 o’clock  ; and  it  is  also  convenient 
to  those  who  come  up  for  lectures  each  week  from 
places  at  considerable  distances  from  Dublin. 

As  regards  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  Henrietta- 
street  from  Trinity  College,  Professor  Leech’s  estimate 
seems  to  me  about  four  times  too  large. 

Professor  Leech  refers  to  the  lectures  at  the  King’s 
Inns,  “which  it  is  the  practice  to  read  from  a manu- 
script.” In  reference  to  this,  I should  wish  to  say 
that  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Benchers,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  day 
are  devoted  to  questions  upon  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  I have  found  this  plan  most  useful  in 
clearing  up  difficulties  and  obscurities.  After  anxious 
deliberation,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  I could 
best  instruct  the  classes  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
me  by  writing  out  beforehand  what  I had  to  say.  To 
impart  knowledge  and  training  in  the  principles  of 
Equity  and  Pleading  and  Practice  requires,  in  my 
view,  if  the  instruction  is  to  be  of  any  value,  the 
utmost  care  and  precision  in  expression.  I find  as 
the  result  of  my  limited  experience  that  to  commit 
what  I have  to  say  to  writing  is  the  best  plan  for  me. 
It  enables  me  better  to  preserve  a logical  order  in 
treatment,  and  to  state  and  illustrate  large  principles 
more  accurately  than  I could  do  viva  voce. 

I am  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Leech  that  a 
three  years  tenure  of  a legal  Professorship  is  too  short. 
On  the  other  hand,  I believe  it  to  be  a more  serious 
defect  to  permit  a Professorship  to  be  retained  for  a 
term  so  long  as  to  render  it  likely  that  the  holder, 
however  able,  may  become  “stale,”  even  though  he 
may  acquire  a rythmical  stride  as  the  result  of  con- 
stantly going  over  the  same  well  beaten  path  for  a 
large  part  of  a lifetime. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Henry  Maxwell,  King’s  Inns 
Professor  of  Equity  and  Plead- 
ing and  Practice. 
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SHORT  ABSTRACT  OF  CONTENTS. 


In  the  following  Statement  we  show  that  Trinity 
■College  co-operated  with  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
the  establishment  of  a Complete  School  of  Physic  in 
1785.  The  Teaching  Staff  of  the  School  was  consti- 
tuted of  King’s  Professors,  whose  chairs  were  endowed 
from  the  estate  of  Sir  P.  Dun,  and  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, supported  by  Trinity  College.  Both  sets  of 
Professors  were  empowered  to  charge  regulated  fees  to 
the  students  attending  their  respective  courses. 

The  School  was  managed  jointly  by  the  bodies  co- 
operating in  its  foundation. 

Trinity  College  derived  advantage  from  its  establish- 
ment, and  the  School  of  Physic  from  the  outset  was 
utilised  as  a Professional  School  in  the  University. 

A hospital  for  clinical  teaching  was  added  to  the 
School  under  the  Act  of  1800,  being  erected  out  of 
funds  accruing  largely  from  Dun’s  Estate. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Hospital  in  1816  the 
Bang’s  Professors  lectured  there,  the  University  Pro- 
fessors continuing  to  lecture  in  the  Medical  Buildings 
of  Trinity  College. 

In  1846  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  response  to 
petitions  showing  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  School  of  Physic,  permitted  the  King’s  Professors 
to  deliver  their  lectures  in  the  Trinity  College  Medical 
Buildings.  In  1865  the  central  portion  of  Dun’s  Hos- 
pital was  placed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  at  the 


disposal  of  the  Governors,  to  enable  them  to  make 
room  for  Surgical  patients.  The  University  had  re- 
cently instituted  a Diploma  in  Surgery,  and  in  conse- 
quence found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  Surgical  teach- 
ing in  Dun’s  Hospital. 

Since  1865  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
buildings  erected  by  Trinity  College  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  School  of  Physic. 

Since  then  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Trinity  College  to  disown  the  joint  control  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  the  management  of  the  School 
has  grown  up.  This  was  first  indicated  by  an  endea- 
vour to  establish  a distinction  between  the  “ School  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin,”  and  the  “ School 
of  Physic  in  Ireland.” 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  now  claims  that  no 
person  can  lecture  or  demonstrate  in  the  buildings  or 
laboratories  of  the  School  of  Physic  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

Reasons  showing  that  this  claim  is  untenable,  and 
threatens  to  injuriously  affect  the  position  and  tenure 
of  the  King’s  Professors,  are  set  forth. 

Other  disabilities  erf  the  King’s  Professors  are  also 
mentioned;  and  recommendations  with  a view  to  re- 
moving them,  and  for  improving  the  working  of  the 
School  of  Physic,  are  given. 


DOOUKESTS. 
Section  F. 
XXX. 


Statement. 


Gentlemen, 


. It  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge  that  many 
important  matters  concerning  the  mode  of  appointment, 
status,  and  tenure  of  a section  of  the  Teaching  staff  of 
the  School  of  Physic,  known  as  the  King's  Professors 
on  the  Foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  to  which  we 
belong,  have  never  been  considered  by  previous  Univer- 
sity Commissions,  and  that  no  adequate  provision  has 
np  to  the  present  been  made  to  lay  them  before  you. 
We  therefore  humbly  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
■statement: — 


I.  Factors  which  determined  the  establishment  oi 
a Joint  School  of  Physic. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  the  School  of 
Rhysic,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  25  Geo. 
in  C 42  fir.),  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84  (Ir.),  and  30  Viet. 
”c’]  “i  have  been  fully  explained  in  other  statements 
ioao  y ^al<^  y°u.  The  University  Calendar  of 

1868  defined  it  as  11  a Medical  Corporation  or  College 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the  President  and 
bellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.”  The  same  de- 
tention without  essential  variation,  is  given  in  the 
Calendars  from  1867  to  1884. 

iflEr6  ,^rsfc  efiecfcive  impulse  to  found  a University 
Medical  School  arose  out  of  the  prolusions  of  the  Heed 


of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  which  was  executed  in  1704.  This 
led  to  the  erection  of  separate  medical  buildings  in 
Trinity  College,  and  to  the  opening  in  1711  of  a small 
University  School  of  Medicine,  which  however  did  not 
provide,  for  the  teaching  of  the  whole  medical  curricu- 
lum till  1785. 

The  King  s Professors  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun,  appointed  at  this  period  by  a Board  re- 
presentative of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  had  been  increased  to  three  in  number  in 
1749,  and  were  lecturing  in  the  Plulosophy  School  of 
Trinity  College. 

Finding  the  rents  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Estate  in- 
creased, the  College  of  Physicians,  supported  heartily 
by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,*  obtained  statutory 
powers  in  1785  to  combine  the  King’s  Professors  with 
the  College  Lecturers,  and  thereby  establish  a com- 
plete School  of  Physic.  This  placed  the  University  in 
a more  secure  position  to  meet  the  prospective  com- 
petition of  the  School  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which 
the  newly-chartered  College  of  Surgeons  had  taken 
prompt  steps  to  found,  t 

The  teaching  continued  to  be  wholly  carried  on  in 
Trinity  College  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  one  of  the  clauses 
of  tbe  Act  of  1785  enjoined  that  the  lectures  of  the 
King’s  Professors  should  be  given  in  Trinity  College, 
and  that  “ proper  rooms  should  be  provided  in  the  said 
College  for  giving  the  said  lectures.’ 


' Tbe  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  by  a Committee  of  the  College  of  physicians,  after  conference  wrtb  a Dentation  from  the 
Trinity  College.  The  proposed  plan  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Et  Hon. 
^Helj-Hntchinson.  who  was  also  Secretary  of  State.  (From  an  address  On  the  Present  State  of  the  School  of  Physic,  p.  9,  by  Edward 
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II.  The  addition  or  a Clinical  Hospital  to  the 

School  oe  Physic. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  necessary,  “for  the 
advancement  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  Science  of 
Medicine,”  to  mate  provision  for  clinical  teaching  as 
part  of  its  curriculum.  With  this  obiect,  the  Act  of 
1800  empowered  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  representatives  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  of 
Trinity  College  (see  sect,  iv.),  to  apply  certain  of  the 
funds  accruing  from  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Estate  to  the 
erection  of  an  hospital  wherein  clinical  lectures  should 
be  given.  This  Act  also  repealed  the  Act  of  25  Geo. 

III.  c.  42,  but  re-enacted  all  its  main  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  i joint  School  of  Medicine.  One 
provision  relevant  to  the  present  statement,  and  only 
one,  was  altered.  The  lectures  of  the  King’s  Profes- 
sors, pending  the  erection  of  the  hospital,  were  to  be 
delivered  in  Trinity  College,  in  a room  or  rooms 
granted  by  the  Provosts,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
delivered  in  the  said  hospital.  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1816,  and 
from  that  time  down,  till  the  year  1846,*  the  formal 
lectures  in  their  respective  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
clinical  lectures  of  the  King’s  Professors,  continued 
to  be  delivered  there.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Hospital  was  and  is  a p^ct  of  the  School  of 
Physic,  and  for  many  years  was  described  in  the  Dublin 
University  Calendars  as  “ Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  School  of 
Physic  Hospital.”  It  was  the  latest  constituent 
deemed  necessary  at  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  School  of  Physic.  It  is  still  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Governors  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1800, 
which  includes  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Cen- 
sors of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College. 


III.  The  King’s  Professors  form  the  Largest 
Group  of  Teachers  on  the  Staff  of  the 
School  of  Physic. 

As  explained  in  the  statement  regarding  the  School 
of  Physic  drawn  up  “by  request  of  the  Staff,”  the 
teachers  in  the  School  belong  to  certain  distinct 
classes,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment. 
The  King’s  Professors  constitute  the  largest  of  these 
groups,  and  are  responsible  for  four  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  School — namely,  in  statutory  order, 
Institutes  of  Medicine  or  Physiology  and  Histology, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mid- 
wifery. They  are  also  given  priority  of  reference  in 
the  School  of  Physic  Act.  Their  mode  of  appointment 
is  given  later. 

The  group  of  University  Professors  is  three  in  num- 
ber, and  the  next  largest  engaged  in  teaching.  They 
represent  three  departments  in  the  School — namely, 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 


IV.  The  Appointment  of  King’s  Professors. 

The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  King’s  Professors 
and  the  provisions  for  regulating  their  duties  in  the 
School  of  Physic  are  seen  from  the  following: — 

Prior  to  1785  the  choice  of  the  Professors  was  in 
the  hands  of  officials  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  joint 
Colleges  concerned  in  their  appointment — namely,  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Professor  of  Physic  in 
the  same,  the  President  and  two  oldest  Censors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  These  five  “ examinators  ” 
were,  “ without  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  com- 
promise,” to  report  to  certain  “guardians”  named 
in  the  Act  (15  Geo.  II.,  Ir.,  1741)  the  person  best  quali- 
fied from  amongst  the  candidates,  and  the  said  guar- 
dians were  to  declare  such  person  duly  elected. 

In  the  Act  of  1785  a less  commendable  mode  of 
election  was  substituted.  The  Board  of  Electors  still 
consisted  of  five — three  representatives  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  two  of  Trinity  College — namely  the 


Provost,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Provost  and 
Professor  of  Physic.  The  three  Electors  of  the  Col 
lege  of  Physicians  were  chosen  by  ballot  from  their  own 
body  at  a meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  held 
on  the  day  preceding  the  election  of  the  King’s  Pro- 
fessor. It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  Board  was. 
open  to  objection.  The  candidates  were  usually  Fel 
lows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  might  work 
to  secure  the  return  of  three  Fellows  favourable  to 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Electors  reure- 
sentmg  Trinity  College  were  always  in  a minority  as 
against  those  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  J 


Electors  was  con- 
stituted m the  same  way  as  in  that  of  1785  with  tW 
exception  that  the  fifth  Elector  is  m0re  correctly 
described  as  the  Professor  of  Physic  “ in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Dublin,”  meaning  thereby,  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor  Under  both  Acts  the  Electors  were  sworn  to 
faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  their  duty  by 
Uie  Provost  or  in  Iris  absence  the  Vice-Provost,  of 
Tnnity  College  The  same  oath  was  administered 
by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  the  Proyost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  when  proceeding  to. 
the  election  of  University  Professors  in  the  School  of 
Physic.  This  observance  is  still  followed. 


Though  the  case  of  the  King’s  Profesors  in  School 
of  Physic  was  not  presented  to  the  Dublin  University 
Commission  of  1851,  the  Commissioners  found  them- 
selves unable  to  exclude  evidence  concerning  the  mode 
which  then  existed  of  electing  these  professors,  and 
they  made  the  following  recommendation: — 


“ As  the  success  of  the  School  of  Physic  must  in 
great  measure  depend  on  the  ability  and  fitness  of 
those  who  fill  the  different  chairs,  tho  due  selection 
of  the  Professors  is  a most  important  trust  con- 
nected with  the  School.  This  trust  is,  we  think, 
more  likely  to  be  well  exercised  by  a body  . . . 
shaving  such  a permanent  connexion  with  the 
School  as  to  be  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  acts.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  some  other  plan  (shall  be)  adopted 
which  would  place  the  selection  of  the  Professors 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
competent  and  disinterested,  and  to  feel  respon- 
sible for  their  selection." 


In  the  year  1867  an  amendment  Act  was  obtained  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  with  the  consent  and  assist- 
ance  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  which  placed  the 
election  to  the  King’s  Professorships  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Electors  being  sworn  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  to  faithfully  and  impartially  dis- 
charge their  duty. 

V.  The  School  of  Physio  has  served  as  a Profes- 
sional School  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
FOR  OVER  120  YEARS. 

The  School  of  Physic  thus  constituted  has,  since  its 
foundation  in  1785,  performed  the  recognised  duties  of 
a Professional  School  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Dublin.  In  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  it  was  the  only  complete  Medical  School  in 
Dublin ; but  the  majority  of  the  students  tanght  in  it 
were  not  undergraduates  of  the  University.  Even  at 
this  time,  however,  it  was  meant  ioi  be,  and  was  re- 
garded as,  the  University  School,  for  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  introduce  a clause  into  the  School  of 
Physic  Act  providing  that  non-University  students 
should  not  be  obliged  to  have  a tutor,  noir  to  answer 
the  examinations,  nor  to  attend  any  of  the  academical 
duties  of  the  University.  This  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  section  provided  for  the  exercise 
of  a parental  care  on  the  part  of  the  University' aver  ail 
students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  School  of  Rhy®1 
by  enacting  that  they  “ shall  be  matriculated  in.  tne 
said  University  by  having  their  names  entered  in  £ 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  for  which  entry  eacn 


• In  February,  1814.  the  StudentB  of  the  School  of  Physic,  supported  hy  the  University  Professor  of  Anatomy,  presented  a Momonal  to 
Colleee  of  Physicians,  praying  that  the  King’B  Professors  should  he  allowed  to  deliver  their  lectures,  other  than  climc  , in  t 
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at  present  given  in  Sir  P. Dans 


Medical  Buildings  of  Trinity  College.  On  the  1st  July,  1816.  the  King’s  Prof< 

School  of  Physic,  presented  a Bimilar  request.  On  the  14th  of  the  lattei 

granted  the  permission  requested,  and  forwarded  their  resolution  to  the  T 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  resolved—"  That  m pursuance  of  the  permissi 
their  Medical  Lecture-rooms  shall  ” -■  -- 

Hospital-  4c.” 
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student  shall  pay  'the  sum  of  five  shillings  and  no 
more.  ” It  is  further  implied  in  the  injunction  that  the 
“ several  lecturers  shall  during  each  Medical  Session, 
when  they  shall  have  delivered  one-half  of  their  several 
courses  of  lectures,  return  to  the  Senior  Lecturer  of 
Trinity  College,  for  the  time  being,  a list  containing 
the  names  of  such  pupils  (of  Trinity  College)  as  shall 
have  attended  them  during  such  part  of  said  course  of 
their  respective  lectures.” 

Since  1854,  the  University  Calendars  expressly  state 
that  there  are  four  Professional  Schools  in  the  Univer- 
sity. One  of  these  is  the  School  of  Physic.  It  is  true 
that  the  School  has  not  always  been  given  its  statutory 
title  in  the  University  Calendars ; but  out  of  the  sixty- 
four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Calendar 
was  issued,  the  title  “ School  of  Physic  ” or  " School 
of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ” has  been  em- 
ployed in  fifty-seven. 

The  following  are  the  phases  through  which  its  de- 
signation has  passed,  with  the  Calendar  years  placed 
opposite : — 

School  of  Medicine  ...  ...  1833 — 1834 

(No  mention)  ...  ...  1835 — 1844 

School  of  Physio  1845—1859 

School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  1860 — 1864 
School  of  Physic  ...  ...  1865 — 1866 

School  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  ...  ...  1867 — 1906 

On  25th  October,  1862,  a Resolution  was  passed  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  as  follows: — “Resolved, 
That  the  advertisements  of  the  School  of  Physic  be 
headed : ‘ School  of  Physic  of  Ireland,  incorporated 
under  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  maintained  and  directed 
conjointly  by  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  King 
and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.’  ” 

But  although  the  full  name  employed  here  lias  come 
to  be  frequently  used,  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  Acts  under  which  the  School  is  founded.  That 
given  in  the  body  of  each  Act  is  always  “ School  of 
Physic.”  with  either  the  definite  or  indefinite  article 
preceding.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  longer  name 
occurs  in  the  amending  Act  of  1867,  where  the  short 
title  is  given  as  " The  School  op  Physic  ( Ireland) 
Amendment  Act,  1867.” 

The  Act  of  1785  is  called  “ An  Act  for  establishing 
a complete  School  of  Physic  in  this  Kingdom.”  The 
same  phraseology  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  Act  of  1800  ; 
but  these  titles  are  applied  to  the  Acts  themselves. 
Tin  words  “ in  this  Kingdom,”  which  refer  to  Ireland, 
are  not  meant  to  be,  nor  is  their  equivalent  (Ireland), 
in  the  Act  of  1867.  meant  to  be  part  of  the  title  of  the 
corporation  founded  by,  or  referred  to,  in  the  respec- 
tive Acts.  It  is  simply  called  School  of  Physic. 

VI.  Attempted  Distinction  between  the  “ School 
or  Physic  in  the  University  or  Dublin  ” 
and  the  “ School  or  Physic  in  Ireland. ” ... 

At  one  period,  namely,  in  1867,  and  for  some  years 
before  and  after,  a distinction  was  attempted  to  be 
drawn  in  the  University  Calendars  between  the 
“ School  of  Physio  in  the  University  of  Dublin,”  and 
the  “ School  of  Physic  in  Ireland.” 

This  nominal  distinction  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence had  it  not  led  to  the  practice  of  disregarding 
the  joint  control  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
agairs  of  the  School  of  Physic,  except  in  the  appoint- 
o£  the  King’s  Professors  and  the  University  Professors. 
It  is  now  a common  belief  in  Trinity  College  and  else- 
where that  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  a different  thing  from  the  School  of  Physic 
in  Ireland. 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  be- 
hef,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it,  we  quote  the 
Calendar  references  for  the  year  1867 — one  of  the 
earliest  in  which  the  attempted  distinction  appears. 

Page  74:— 

School  of  Phasic. 

The  School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  and  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians. 


It  consists  of  the  following  stag: — Documents. 

I.  Professors  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  Ss0I10N  F- 

College — " xxx. 

1.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

2.  The  University  Professor  of  Surgery. 

3.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chirur- 

gery. 

4.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

5.  The  Professor  of  Botany. 

6.  The  Professor  of  Surgery. 

II.  King’s  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

1.  The  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacy. 

2.  The  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 

cine. 

III.  Professors  elected  by  the  College  of 

Physicians — 

1.  The  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

2.  The  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Page  266  of  the  same  Calendar  states  as  follows : — 

School  of  Physic. 

“ The  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  ” is  a medi- 
cal corporation  or  college  governed  by  the  statute 
or  40  Geo.  III.  It  consists  of  the  Professors  of 
Anatomy  and  Chirurgery,  of  Chemistry,  and  of 
Botany,  on  the  University  Foundation,  appointed 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; of  the  King’s  Professors  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  on  the  foundation 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  practically  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  provided  in  the  School  of  Physic 
Act;*  and  of  such  students  as  shall  matriculate 
with  the  Registrar  of  Trinity  College. 

To  this  statutable  foundation  the  University  has 
added  a Professor  of  Surgery  and  an  Anatomist 
on  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College;  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  has  added  a Professorship 
of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  and  also  a Professorship  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  As  soon  as  the  Governors  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  are  able  to  support  100 
patients,  the  Professorship  of  Midwifery  will  be- 
come a King’s  Professorship,  on  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  others  of  the  same  name. 

The  Calendar  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  foundation,  and,  amongst  other  events,  makes  re- 
ference, for  the  first  time,  to  the  Will,  Deed,  and 
Statutes  which  dealt  with  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dun,  and  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 

VII.  The  Distinction  Unreal  and  Nominal. 

It  was  in  the  above  way  that  the  first  mention  of 
the  “ School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin” 
appeared  in  the  Calendars ; and,  without  special  atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  matter,  it  would  not  be  recog- 
nized that  a distinction  is  meant  to  be  drawn  between 
the  School  thus  designated  and  the  “ School  of  Physic 
in  Ireland.” 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  contended  that  the  School  of 
Physic,  which  now  performs  the  functions  of  a Pro- 
fessional School  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  other 
than  the  School  of  Physio  constituted  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  already  quoted.  It  is  true  additions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the  Stag  of  the  School 
of  Physic  as  the  progress  of  Medical  Science  required. 

In  times  past  these  were  made,  apparently  in  equal 
numbers,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  Recent  additions  have 
been  made  only  by  the  latter  body.  But  these  addi- 
tions have  never  been  such  as  to  alter  in  any  essential 
degree,  much  less  subvert,  the  constitution  of  the  medi- 
cal corporation  known  alternatively  in  the  Calendars 
as  the  “ School  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin ” and  the  “ School  of  Physic  in  Ireland.” 


Collage* (^^dar Cf )f  Trinity  CoUe8e'  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  and  three  (the  majority)  chosen  by  the 
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The  College  charters  empower  and  enjoin  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  to  provide  for  the  education,  insti- 
tution, and  instruction  of  youths  and  students  in  all 
arts  and  faculties,  who  are  afterwards  to  be  admitted, 
juxta  fempus  idoneum,  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelors, 
Masters,  and  Doctors  of  the  University. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  and  obligation,  they 
provided  independent  instruction  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  a period  of  more  than  150  years.  About  the 
year  1785  they  were  led  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
enter  into  combination  with  the  College  Physicians 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  Act  of  Parliament  a 
complete  School  of  Physic,  and  from  that  year  down 
to  the  present  they  have  supplied  the  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  the  School  which  was  then 
founded.  We  therefore  claim  that  the  alleged  dis- 
tinction is  unreal  and  nominal 

VIII.  The  Statutory  Position  of  University 
Officers  not  accorded  to  the  King’s  Pro- 
fessors. 

The  School  of  Physic  having  thus  been  employed  for 
more  than  a century  in  the  services  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  as  a professional  School,  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  its  whole  staff  of  Professors  and 
Lecturers  without  distinction  would  have  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  University  Officers.  But  this 
is  not  so. 

A list  of  " University  and  College  Officers  ” is  now 
published  at  the  beginning  of  each  University  Calen- 
dar, and  has  been  so  published  since  the  year  1858. 
Prior  to  that  time,  that  is  to  say  from  1833  to  1857, 
much  the  same  list  was  given  as  “ University  Officers.” 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  all  the  Professors 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Physic,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King’s  Professors,  were  included  in 
the  list,  at  first  as  “ University  Officers,”  afterwards 
as  “University  and  College”  Officers.  It  was  not 
till  1901  that  the  King’s  Professors  on  the  foundation 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  received  mention.  In  that  year 
they  appear  near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  lined  off  as  a 
separate  group  between  the  “ Lecturers  ” above  and 
the  “ Auditor  ” below.  In  this  position  they  continued 
till  1904-5,  when,  on  a re-arrangement  of  the  profes- 
sors according  to  schools,  they  were  assigned  a place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staff  of  the  Medical  School.  Their 
status  as  University  Officers  has  not,  however,  received 
statutory  confirmation. 

This  neglect  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  an  over- 
sight: throughout  the  whole  series  of  Calendars,  ex- 
cept those  in  which  no  mention  of  the  Medical  School 
occurs,  they  are  expressly  included  in  the  text  amongst 
the  professors  of  the  School,  and  the  earlier  Calendars 
give  them  the  priority  of  reference  which  is  conceded 
in  the  School  of  Physic  Acts. 

Further,  in  the  Book  of  Trinity  College,  published 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations  (1892), 
the  King’s  Professors  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
“University  and  College  Officers.” 


IX.  Other  Disabilities  of  the  King’s  Professors. 

The  exclusion  of  the  King’s  Professors  from  the 
Calendar  list  of  University  Officers  was  no  doubt  the 
why  questions  were  not  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Dublin  University  Commission  of  1851,  and  ex- 
plains why  their  case  was  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioners. A similar  exclusion  from  the  recognised 
body  of  University  Professors  who  are  not  Fellows, 
accounts  for  the  following  disability  from  which  thev 
suffer.  J 

In  the  year  1874,  Letters  Patent  were  issued  by  the 
Crown,  _ ordering  that  a Council  should  be  elected  by 
the  University  Senate  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others, 
of  co-operating  in  the  appointment  and  regulation  of 
the  tenure  of  office  and  duties  of  Professors.  Half  the 
members  of  this  Council  are  representatives  of  the 
Fellows  of  Trmty  College.  One-fourth  of  the  body  is 
elected  by  Professors  of  the  University  who  are  not 
h eUows,  those  Professors  being  all  included  by  right  of 
office  in  the  so-called  Classis  Tertia  of  electors  to  the 
t^uncil,  even  when  not  actual  members  of  the  Senate, 
ihe  King  s Professors  are  not  included  amongst  the 
University  Professors  in  Classis  Tertia.  They  are 
unclassed,  and  have  no  voice  as  such  in  University 
matters,  even  to  the  restricted  extent  of  sharing  in 
the  representation  accorded  to  the  body  of  “ Profes- 
sors who  are  not  Fellows.” 


In  common  with  all  Professors  who  are  not  Fellows 
the  King’s  Professors  have  been  assigned  no  place  in 
the  several  orders  in  the  College.  These  orders  are 
given  in  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  of  the  Calendar  for  1905-1906 
Nine  orders  are  there  enumerated,  but  the  Professors 
are  not  included.  It  is  not  that  the  several  orders  have 
been  immutably  fixed  in  the  past;  on  the  contrary 
they  have  been  changed  at  various  times.  They  were 
iirst  enumerated  in  the  Calendar  of  1834,  as  follows:— 
1.  The  Provost.  2.  Fellows.  3.  Noblemen  and  Baro- 
nets. 4.  Fellow-Commoners.  5.  Pensioners  and  Scho- 
lars. 6.  Sizars.  7.  Doctors  in  the  three  Faculties  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine;  also  Bachelors  in  Divinity 
and  Masters  of  Arts.  8.  Bachelors  in  Civil  Law  and 
Physic  and  Bachelors  in  Arts. 

In  1841  the  number  of  orders  was  increased  to  nin- 
by  separating  the  Scholars  from  the  Pensioners.  In 

1846  the  Doctors  and  Bachelors  were  given  the  position 
they  now  receive  in  the  list:  the  Fellow-Commoners 
Scholars,  Pensioners,  and  Sizars,  following  in  this 
order.  In  1856  Non-Foundation  Scholars  were  intro- 
duced between  the  Scholars  and  Pensioners.  In  1861 
the  number  of  classes  was  still  further  increased  by 
adding  Masters  in  Surgery  and  in  Civil  Engineering. 
In  1873  the  Masters  in  Surgery  and  Civil  Engineering 
were  brought  into  the  class  of  Doctors,  Masters,  etc., 
and  in  the  following  year  Non-Foundation  Scholars 
were  omitted,  thus  establishing  the  number  and  se- 
quence of  orders  as  we  now  have  them.  Further,  prior 
to  the  year  1876,  the  orders  were  given  simply  as  the 
several  orders  in  the  College.  In  that  year  the  sub- 
heading “ Order  of  Rank  in  the  College,”  was  first 
introduced. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  differentiation 
which,  happily,  in  practice,  has  been  allowed  to  die 
out.  In  1876  the  “ Professors  of  the  University  ” were 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Fellows’  Common  Room 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Fellows,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  privilege  of  inviting  guests  to  the  Fellows’ 
table  in  Commons  was  extended  (to  all  Professors.  The 
former  concession  was  not,  however,  interpreted  as 
applying  to  the  King’s  Professors,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  1902,  a year  after  the  King’s  Professors 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  University  Officers,  that 
one  of  their  number  was  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  Common  Room. 


X.  Developments  tending  to  injuriously  affect 
the  Interests  of  King’s  Professors. 

The  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  towards  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  School  of  Physic  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  apparently  arose  out  of  the  necessity  to 
make  provision  for  its  expansion.  This  change,  natu- 
ral enough  in  its  origin  and  growth,  has  led  insidiously 
to  results  which  make  the  position  and  tenure  of  the 
King’s  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  very  criti- 
cal, as  will  appear  from  the  following : — 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  period  in  which  the 
medical  lectures  were  delivered  in  two  different  places, 
the  Board  appears  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  School.  The  section  within  the  precincts 
of  the  College  was  housed  in  buildings  at  the  distant 
end  of  the  Park,  shut  out  by  a boundary-wall  (removed 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us),  through  which  a 
narrow  gateway  led  into  the  Park  proper.  So  strict 
was  the  exclusion  at  this  period  that  in  1827  the  Board 
ordered  the  gate  to  be  kept  locked,  except  during  the 
delivery  of  the  public  lectures ; that  is  to  say,  through- 
out. the  whole  year,  save  for  a short  period  at  the 
beginning  of  each  annus  medicus,  when  twelve  free 
lectures  open  to  Sophisters  and  Graduates  in  Arts 
were  delivered,  according  to  regulation,  by  each  of  the 
-P^Jessors  in  the  College  section  of  the  School. 

The  Medical  School,  at  that  time,  was  hardly  tole- 
rated ; and  from  1835  to  1844,  received  no  mention 
whatever  in  the  University  Calendars. 

Even  after  1846,  when  the  King’s  Professors  re- 
turned  from  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital  to  lecture  in  the 
College  buildings,  there  was  little  arising  in  the  School 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  There  were  then 
no  pressing  calls  to  provide  increased  laboratory  and 
lecture-room  accommodation  for  an  ever-expanding 
science  of  Medicine. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  wholly  altered  in  the 
early  sixties.  New  Anatomical  rooms  had  to  be  pro- 
vided ; and  from  that  day  till  now,  the  cry  for  more 
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buildings  and  more  costly  appliances  has  never  dimin- 
ished. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  build- 
ings and  appliances  are  the  property  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. So  also  are  the  buildings  and  appliances,  where 
they  exist,  of  all  the  professional  Schools  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  onus  of  providing 
house-room  for  all  the  Professors  of  the  School  of 
Physic,  although  the  buildings  were  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  College,  and  the  University  has 
gradually  produced  the  tendency  to  disown  the  joint 
control  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  was  first 
shown  in  the  University  Calendars  about  the  period 
of  1867.  This  tendency  was  more  distinctly  displayed 
in  the  year  1870.  Down  to  that  year  the  joint  control 
was  acknowledged  in  the  University  Calendars,  both 
when  referring  to  the  “ School  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,”  and  the  " School  of  Physic  in  Ire- 
land.” In  the  Calendar  for  1870  the  acknowledgment 
was  no  longer  made  when  mentioning  the  former,  but 
was  retained  for  the  latter  till  the  year  1885,  when  it 
ceased  also,  and  has  not  since  been  restored. 


XI.  The  Prohibitory  Claim  of  1886 

In  1886  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
University  Calendar,  under  the  head  of  History  of  the 
School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,*  and  has  been  since  con- 
tinued : — 

“ The  buildings  and  laboratories  of  the  School  of 
Physic  belong  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College;  and  no  person  can  lecture  or  de- 
monstrate in  them  without  the  permission  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.” 


To  the  claim  set  up  in  the  latter  part  of  this  para- 
graph, it  would  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  for  the 
King’s  Professors  to  take  exception.  It  has,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  School  of  Physic  is  con- 
stituted and  regulated  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament ; that  de  jure  it  is  under 
a joint  control  as  explained ; and  that  each  of  the 
controlling  bodies  has  regulatory  powers  as  regards 
the  duties,  discipline,  and  fees  of  the  professors  it 
appoints,  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  appeal  laid 
down  in  the  Acts. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  voluntary  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Professors  in 
the  School  of  Physic,  could  confer  a right  upon  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  to  ne- 
glect any  of  the  terms  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act. 
which  was  promoted  in  ithe  interests  of  the  College  and 
University,  although  in  the  course  of  time  some  of  the. 
provisions  of  that  Act  may,  from  their  point  of  view, 
have  become  unsatisfactory. 

Further,  the  following  facts  show  that  the  return 
from  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  accommodation 
of  the  King’s  Professors  in  the  College  Buildings,  was 
maertakcn  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  School. 

About  the  year  1849  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons 
refused  to  recognise  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  School 
ot  _ i.  nysic  as  part  of  the  professional  education  re- 
quired for  their  Surgical  diploma.  Candidates  for 
most  public  medical  appointments  were,  however,  re- 
quired to  hold  qualifications  in  both  Medicine  and 
burgery.  Accordingly,  in  1849,  the  Board  of  Trinity 
nniiege  added  a professorship  of  Surgery  to  the  School 
ot  r'nysic.  In  1850,  in  consequence  of  medical  cases 


only  being  admissible  to  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  Uni-  docovbsis. 
versity  Students  were  required  to  attend  another  hos-  „ — „ 
pital  for  part  of  their  clinical  course,  with  a view  to  SBCT10:I  6 • 
receiving  instruction  in  Surgery.  In  1851  the  Univer-  XXX. 
sity  of  Dublin  instituted  a Diploma  or  Licence  in 
Surgery  and  in  1858  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery 
was  instituted. 

In  1864  the  College  of  Physicians  vacated  the  central 
portion  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital.  In  December 
of  this  year  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  instituted  a 
fee  of  £5  on  the  Liceat  ad,  Examinandum  Certificate 
issued  to  Candidates  for  the  Final  Examinations  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  directed  that  the  sum 
accruing  therefrom  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  number  of  beds,  these  additional 
beds  to  be  used  exclusively  for  surgical  cases.  In 
July,  1865,  the  central  portion  of  the  Hospital  was 
transferred  to  the  Governors  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians with  a view  to  its  conversion  into  a Medico- 
Chirurgical  Institution.  This  conversion  was  carried 
out  in  conference  with  the  Board  of  Trinity  College ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  was  opened 
as  a Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital. 

The  prohibitory  claim  above  referred  to,  made  after 
the  joint  control  of  the  School  of  Physic  had  been  ac- 
knowledged for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  has 
never  ben  notified  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  establishment  of  this  claim  would  render  the 
King’s  Professors,  as  well  as  the  University  Profes- 
sors, liable  to  immediate  deprival  of  the  chief  emolu- 
ments of  their  statutory  offices,  namely,  the  reason- 
able fees  which  they  are  empowered  bv  the  Acts  to 
charge  students  attending  their  respective  lectures. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position 
in  which  the  King’s  Professors  find  themselves  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  subjects  them  to  unnecessary' 
anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  officers 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a professional  School  in 
the  L'mversity. 


XII.  Recommendations. 

We  beg  to  make  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  the  “ School  of  Physic  ” be  incorporated  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  the  Professional  School 
m the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

2-  That  the  King’s  Professors  on  the  Foundation  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dun  be  accorded  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  officers  of  the  University. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

WALTER  G.  SMITH,  M.D., 

King’s  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and 
Pharmacy. 


J.  MAGEE  FINNY,  M.D., 

King’s  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 
ARTHUR  V.  HACAN,  M.B., 

King's  Professor  of  Midwifery, 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 
King’s  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cines. 


q * The  section  olthe  Calendar  in  which  this  oei 
Supplemental,  VoL  II..  p.  331.  which  appears  nlyor 


11  the  year  1901,  when  it  was  included  h 
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Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  Professor  W.  H.  Thompson,  relative  to  (1)  Fees  payable  by 


Medical  Students  in  the  School  of  Phys 
reductions ; (2)  Prizes  and  Scholarships  in 


Gentlemen— 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  following  additional 
statement  come  under  the  heads  of  enquiry  (a)  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 


and  the  University  ot  Dublin,  with  suggested 
the  same,  with  suggested  additions.* 

the  country  ; (b)  the  provisions  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  post-graduate  study  and  research.  I beg  your 
permission,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  them 
before  you. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  fees  payable  bv 
medical  students  of  the  School  of  Physic  who  graduate 
in  the  Dublin  University: — 


1st  Yc-ar, 
2ml 


1. — Fees  Payable  in  the  School  op  Physic  and  in  the  University  oe  Dublin. 
SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC. 

Fees  for  Professional  Education,  together  with  Medical  Examination  Fees. 


L 

Medical  fcliool. 
Lectures  and  Practical 
Instruction  for  4 

(13  subjects). 

n. 

General  Hospital. 

(Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery, 
Gynecology.) 

HL 

Special  Hospitals. 

.Midwifery, 
Mental  Diseases, 
Ophthalmology, 
vaccination.) 

IV. 

Liceat  and  Degree  Fees. 

£ r.  if. 

£ s.  if. 

£ «.  ■(. 

. . . | 18  IS  0 

12  12  0 

_ 

Previous  Examinations,  — 

. . . i 14  3 6 

12  12  0 

Liceat,  . . . 10  » 0 

. . . ! 13  13  0 

12  12  0 

li  ,1  0 

Degree,  . . 17  0 0 

Total.  . 1 * * 67  4 0 

37  16  0 

17  17  0 

27  0 0 

Total  Medical  Pees £149  17  0 

Entrance  and  Arts  Fees,  . . . . 83  4 0 


The  total  medical  fees  amount  to  £149  17s.  In- 
cluding the  entrance  and  Arts  fees,  the  whole  fees 
payable  for  the  registrable  medical  qualifications  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  amount  to  £233  Is.  For 
comparison,  I give  the  corresponding  fees  payable  by 
a student  who  seeks  his  registrable  qualifications 


£233  1 U 

through  a Queen’s  College  and  the  Royal  University. 
It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  complete 
equality  of  fees  in  the  two  cases.  The  comparison 
will,  however,  show  that  in  some  respects  our  Dublin 
fees  are  unnecessarily  high,  and  also  indicate  where 
reduction  might  be  made. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Fees  for  Professional  Education,  together  with  Medical  Examination  Fees  i 


Medical  School. 

Lectures  and  Practical 
Instruction  for  4 year* 
(14  Subjects.) 


General  Hospital. 


Special  Hospitals. 


.Clinical Mo  Mcioe. Clinical  , (MidwKeD7h’.1tanmL?iSCaSt'S’ ' 
Surgery,  Gynaecology,  i j 


Examination  Fees. 


i (I’reviou 

' Liceat, 

i Degree, 


Total  Medical  Fees, 

Fees  lor  Matriculation  and  First  Art 

Additional  Fees  fer  Degree  in  Aits  (i 


The  total  medical  and  graduation  fees  payable  by 
a Belfast  student,  who  proceeds  through  the  Royal 
University,  amounts  to  £95  8s.,  to  which  have  to  be 
added  the  compulsory  Matriculation  and  First  Arts 
Examination  fees  of  £2 ; making  in  all  £97  8s.  If 
the  candidate  also  graduates  in  Arts,  he  has  to  pay 
additional  examination  fees,  amounting  to  £4. 

Suggested  Seductions. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible,  under  two  of  the  above 
heads,  namely,  II.  and  IV.,  to  effect  reductions  with- 
out touching  individual  interests,  and  at  the  same 
’Professor  Thompson  also  furnished  a Statement  printed  in  the 
will  he  found  at  page  117  of  this  volume. 


£97  8 0 

t taken).  . 4 0 0 

£101  8 0 

time  to  remove  fees  which  in  themselves  cannot  at 
the  present  time  be  justified. 

The  School  of  Physic  Act  fixes  the  hospital  fee  pay- 
able to  Sir  P.  Dun’s  for  the  medical  year  at  £12  12s. 
Of  this,  a sum  of  £3  3s.  goes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  hospital,  and  £9  9s.  to  the  clinical  teachers.  The 
medical  student  who  attends  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital 
is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  taxed  to  the  amount  of  £3  3s. 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  patients  in  the  hospital. 
It  may  be  asked  why  he  does  not  go  to  some  other 
hospital  ? The  answer  is  that  the  clinical  fee  in  other 
Dublin  hospitals  is  also  £12  12s.  But  I claim  that 
ppendix  to  the  First  Bcport  (Cd.  3176).  1900,  p.  69.  His  oral  evidence 
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the  School  of  Physic  Act  has  indirectly  fixed  -the  fee 
at  this  amount.  So  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  Dublin 
Hospital  fee  for  nine  months  seems  to  have  been 
originally  £9  9s.,  or  less.  In  1877  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  amongst  the  various  Dublin  hospitals, 
that  a like  fee  should  be  charged  in  all  for  clinical 
instruction,  and  that  it  should  be  £12  12s.  for  nine 
months.  Dun’s  Hospital  could  not  have  come  into 
the  scheme  had  the  fee  been  fixed  lower.  I would 
surest,  therefore,  that  the  clause  in  the  School  of 
Phvsic  Act  which  is  responsible  for  this  be  repealed. 

On  the  same  grounds,  I beg  to  suggest  the  reduction 
of  the  Liceat  ad  Examinandvm  fees  of  £10  to  £1  each. 
In  1864  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  resolved  that  a fee 
of  £5  should,  for  the  future,  be  charged  on  the  liceat 
certificates  for  the  final  examinations  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Governors  of  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital  for  the 
support  of  surgical  beds.  At  that  time  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  take  the  only  degree  in  Surgery  which  the  Uni- 
versity had  then  instituted,  the  M.Ch.  ; the  diploma, 
on  which  no  liceat  fee  was  charged,  sufficed  for  qualifi- 
cation. In  1872  the  degree  of  B.Ch.  was  instituted,  and 
became  the  usual  qualification.  This  required  a liceat 
certificate,  with  a fee  of  £5,  which  also  went  to  Dun’s 
Hospital.  It  was  still  open,  however,  to  a candidate 
to  take  the  Diploma  in  Surgery,  and  avoid  the  second 
liceat  fee ; but  this  door  was  closed  in  1887,  when  the 
triple  qualification  of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.  became 
necessary  for  registration  as  a medical  practitioner. 
The  arguments  used  to  induce  the  Board  of  Trinity 
•College  to  institute  the  liceat  fee  in  1864  were  fal- 
lacious (it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  them).  The  fee 
can  only  be  regarded  from  the  outset  as  a burden, 
•which  in  process  of  time  automatically  doubled  itself. 

I would  further  venture  to  suggest  a reduction  of  the 
Degree  fees  in  Medicine.  These  are,  for  the  M.B., 
£11;  for  the  B.Ch.,  £5;  for  the  B.A.O.,  £1. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1851  recommended  that 
the  University  graduation  fee  in  Medicine  be  fixed  at 
£10.  At  the  same  time  they  recommended  the  removal 
of  charges  on  the  degree  to  the  amount  of  £57.  Both 
these  recommendations  were  carried  into  effect.  But 
in  1867  the  graduation  fee  in  Medicine  was 
raised  to  £11.  When  the  B.Ch.  was  first  established 
the  degree  fee  for  it  was  fixed  at  £1  (the  liceat  fee 
being  £5,  as  explained).  Two  years  later  the 
fee  for  the  B.Ch.  Degree  was  raised  to  £5.  It  would 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  I think,  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  the  M.B.  should  be  reduced  to  £5, 
thus  making  the  total  degree  fees  for  the  triple  quali- 
fication £11. 

These  reductions  could  be  effected  without  touching 
the  individual  interests  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
School  of  Physic,  including  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital, 
and  would  amount  in  all  to  £23  9s.,  namely — on  the 
total  hospital  fee,  £9  9s.  ; on  the  liceat  fees,  £8  ; on 
the  degree  fees.  £6. 

_ But  I do  not  advocate  that  they  should  be  carried 
into  effect  without  compensation  being  made  to  Sir  P. 
Dun’s  Hospital  for  the  loss  of  pecuniary  support 
which  would  be  entailed. 

Under  the  first  head,  removal  of  the  three-guinea 
f-«  payable  by  students,  the  hospital  would  lose  on 
the  average  about  £150  a year.  Under  the  second 
head  extinction  of  the  liceat  fees — it  would  lose  on 
• he  average  £300  a year— a total  loss  of  about  £450 
a year.  The  difficulty  might,  perhaps,  be  met  bv  an 
annual  contribution  from  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
owards  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital,  given  on  condition 
mat  the  Governors  of  the  hospital  raised  a like 
sum’  By  public  subscription  or  otherwise,  over 
/ua  5i0ve  *be  present  income  of  the  hospital  after 
*dActl0?  the  fees  I have  indicated.  In  the  in- 
etsi°;  the  hospital  itself,  I would  venture  to  sug- 
frnltif*  m'ght  also  be  advisable  to  disconnect  it 
fnr'+Vio  6-  ^ohooiof  Physic.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
ior  the  -new  that  so  long  as  the  hospital  is  looked  upon 
the  special  School  of  Physic  Hospital,  the  public 
snrmiSt  co?®lder  as  much  in  need  of  charitable 
support  as  its  work  deserves. 

a, ,3-  action,  I would  venture  to  recommend  a re- 
0f  , .4rt:s  curriculum  from  four  years  to 
to  th  yelISi  which  in  fees  alone  would  effect  a saving 
to  the  student  of  £16  16,.  ; also  a reduction  of  the 
Tl,^106  Hof  to  something  nominal,  say  £1. 
in  ^Qmai“tenance  of  a four  years’  Arcs  curriculum 
IU^'erSity,,of , d)ub^n  has  in  the  past  been 
'choolfin0  Tln!g  * j the  backward  condition  of  secondary 
•Hvc-mL  Ireland.  This  state  no  longer  exists ; the 
ndary  schools  m Ireland  are  now,  on  the  whole, 


exceedingly  good,  and  are  capable  of  turning  out 
students  who  in  three  years  obtain  Arts  degrees  from 
other  Universities,  where  the  examination  standards 
are  not  lower  than  in  Dublin  University.  The  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  tutorial  fees  on  the  tutors  incomes 
would,  naturally,  have  to  be  compensated  for. 

2. — Prizes  and  Scholarships  in  the  School  of 
Physic. 

I beg  also  to  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
adequate amount  of  prizes  and  scholarships  available 
for  students  in  the  School  of  Physic  and  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  matter 
closely  concerns  the  facilities  for  post-graduate  re- 
search work.  The  following  summary  shows  the  prizes 
attached  to  the  School  of  Physic: — 

Prizes  and  Scholarships  in  the  School  of  Physic  : 


Doodments. 
Section  F. 

isxi. 


Annual  Value. 


Prizes  and  Scholarships,  j Source  from^whieh 

Medical  Scholarships, 

Stewart  Scholarships  (va- 
riable, average  for  12 

Stewart  Scholarship  in 
Mental  Diseases  (average 
for  20  years). 

Fitzpatrick  Prize  (interest 
on  £1,000  circa). 

Class  Prizes,  about 

SO  0 0 
12  11  8 

22  10  0 

30  0 0 
50  0 0 

Provided  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Private  Foundation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Voluntarily  given  by  Pro- 

£225  1 8 

University  Prize. 

Prjre  1 Annual  j Source  from  which 

1 Value.  derived. 

Travelling  Prize,  , 

I £ *.  </. 
J 100  0 0 

j Provided  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

For  comparison,  I also  give  a corresponding  list, 
taking  the  Medical  prizes  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  of  the  Royal  University  as  examples. 


Prizes  and  Scholarships  in  Medical  School, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast: 
Annual  Value. 

Prizes  and  Scholarships.  I 4n.l?ual  1 Sources  from  which 
value.  derived. 


£ s.  <1. 


10  Medical  Scholarships  of 
£20  each. 

2 Dunville  Studentships,  . 


1 Andrews  Studentship 
(£115  alternate  pears.). 
Class  Prizes  i variable 
about). 


200  0 0 
115  0 0 
72  10  0 
10)  0 0 


Provided  by  College. 
Private  Foundation. 
Do. 

Provided  by  College. 


j 517  10  0 


University  Prizes,  R.U.L 

In  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Prizes. 

Annua 

talue. 

At  First  Examination,  4,  aggregate  value,  . 

60  0 0 

At  Second  Examination,  4,  aggregate  value, . 

80  0 0 

At  Third  Examination,  4,  aggregate,  value,  . 

100  0 0 

At  Degree  Examinations,  4.  aggregate  value, 

130  0 0 

Travelling  Scholarships,  .... 

100  0 0 

Medical  Studentship  (2200  for  2 years), 

400  0 0 

Stewart  Scholarship,  variable  average  for  20  years, 

12  0 0 

Stewart  Seholar.-hip  (Mental)  variable  avenge  for 
20  years. 

Total, 

30  0 0 

912  0 0 

The  foregoing  lists  speak  for  themselves.  I might, 
however,  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  three  facts 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Phvsic  list:— (1.) 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


DOOtTMENTS. 
Samos  F. 

TYYT 


The  total  amount  of  undergraduate  prize  money  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  might  with  advantage  be  con- 
siderably increased.  (2.)  Trinity  College  provides  no 
funds  for  ordinary  class  prizes ; the  gap  has  to  be 
filled  by  the  professors  themselves.  This  latter  ar- 
rangement is  unsatisfactory  ; for  even  if  the  professor 
contributes  prize  money  liberally  from  his  own  re- 
sources, the  prizes  are,  after  all,  personal,  and  have 
not  the  same  academic  value  as  if  they  were  College 
or  University  prizes.  Further,  prior  to  1860,  when 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  School  of  Physic  was  con- 
siderably smaller  than  it  is  now,  Trinity  College  con- 
tributed £50  annually  for  class  prizes.  This  was 
discontinued,  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  in  November 
of  that  year,  when  the  two  existing  Medical  Scholar- 
ships were  founded.  (3.)  There  is  no  prize  money 
attached  to  the  School,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as 
an  aid  to  research  in  the  School.  The  need  of 
pecuniary  aid  to  research  in  medical  sciences  alone 


is  very  great ; too  great  to  be  fully  supplied  from  the 
endowments  of  the  University.  It  is,  however  an 
incalculable  loss  that  we  have  not  even  one  prize  in 
the  whole  range  of  medical  subjects  which  would  afford 
maintenance  to  a young  graduate  for  two  or  three 
years  of  laboratory  and  research  work,  such  as  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  holding  a professorship.  From 
having  seen  the  benefits  of  such  a prize  elsewhere,  I 
can  never  cease  to  deplore  its  absence  from  the  School 
of  Physic. 

1 should,  therefore,  beg  to  recommend  that  there  be 
two  annual  Medical  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £20 
for  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  medical  studies  • 
that  £100  be  allocated  by  the  Board  for  class  prizes 
annually ; and  that  there  be  established  at  least  one 
post-graduate  prize  of  £150,  tenable  for  two  or  three 
years,  to  be  awarded  in  the  subjects  of  the  Medical 
curriculum,  other  than  those  for  which  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Travelling  Prizes  are  provided. 


Doopmsts.  XXXII. 

a»ODOK  F. 

ttttt  Joint  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 

Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland. 


The  Board  of  Trinity  College  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland 
be"  to  submit  the  following  proposals  for  the  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. 

The  proposals  are  the  result  of  several  conferences 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Colleges,  together 
with  the  King’s  Professors,  the  University  Professors, 
and  a representative  from  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

The  proposals  are  therefore  placed  before  the  Com- 
mission with  the  sanction  of  the  different  bodies  in- 
terested in  the  matter. 

Resolved : — That  a conjoint  application  be  made  by 
Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  following  terms  : — 

(a.)  That  the  connection  which  has  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Colleges  nnder  the  School  of  Physic  Act 
shall  come  to  an  end. 

(5.)  That  the  connection  between  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  shall 
come  to  an  end  on  condition  that  half  the  capital 
sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate 
shall  be  handed  over  by  the  College  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital. 

(c.)  That  the  connection  between  Trinity  College 
and  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  under  the  School  of 
Physic  Act,  shall  come  to  an  end,  existing  vested  in- 
terests of  the  teachers  being  preserved. 

(<?.)  That,  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ire- 
land and  Trinity  College  both  claim  the  £400  (Irish) 
which  are  at  present  paid  to  the  King’s  Professors 
out  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate,  the  Colleges  agree  to 
a compromise  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  division  be- 
tween the  Colleges  of  the  funds  in  question,  the  pre- 
sent  Bang’s  Professors  being  paid  as  heretofore  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  during  the  remainder  of 
their  tenure  of  office,  and  the  proportionate  division 
of  the  funds  taking  place  as  each  vacancy  occurs. 
(The  vacancies  will  occur  in  two  cases  in  three  years 
and  in  two  others  in  four  years). 


(e.)  That  when  the  period  for  which  each  Professor 
has  been  elected  expires  his  re-election,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  other  person  to  the  Professorship,  shall 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
College,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  his  future  pay- 
ment. 

(/.)  That  as  soon  as  the  period  for  which  each  Pro- 
fessor has  been  appointed  expires  the  capital  sum 
which  yields  his  salary  6hall  be  divided,  share  and 
share  alike,  between  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Trinity  College. 

(3.)  That  the  sum  which  at  present  is  allocated  to 
the  Library,  the  Librarian,  &c.,  be  reserved  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  for  distribution  as  here- 
tofore. 

According  to  the  arrangements  set  forth  above,  the 
estate  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  would  be  allocated  in  the 
future  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  One  half  of  the  entire  capital  sum  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Governors  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital. 

2.  A capital  sum  sufficient  to  yield  £200  (Irish) 
would  be  transferred  to  Trinity  College  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  above  agreed  upon. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 


Anthony  Traill,  Provost. 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Registrar. 
James  Craig,  M.D., 

Fellow  and  Registrar,  R.C.P.I. 


17th  November,  1906. 


DOOVMBXTS. 
8WJHON  F. 

xrrux 


XXXIII. 


Statement  submitted  by  the  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


School  of  Physic, 

Trinity  College  Dublin, 

16th  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sib,— I am  instructed  by  the  Professors  of  the 
School  of  Physic  to  inform  you  that  they  passed  the 
following  resolution  at  a meeting  held  on  Monday, 
5tb  inst,  viz. “ The  Professors  of  the  School  of 
Physic  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
School  of  Physic  Act  repealed,  and  the  Medical  School 
of  Trinity  College  completely  separated  from  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  provision  being  made  that 
the  vested  interests  of  existing  officers  appointed  under 


■the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  duly  safeguarded. 
They  recommend  that  any  financial  loss  sustained  by 
the  Hospital  owing  to  these  changes  shall  be  made 
good  by  an  equivalent  grant  from  the  Government 
Hospital  Fund  ” (ends). 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Mackintosh, 
Registrar,  School  of  Physic. 


James  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a. 
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Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland.* 

Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

6 Kildare-street, 
Dublin,  13th  November,  1906. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University 

of  Dublin. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  I am 
directed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  to  forward  y6u  the 
enclosed  resolutions  of  the  College,  which  were  adopted 
nemine  contradicente ; together  with  a short  explana- 
tory statement  in  suport  of  the  resolutions. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  Craig,  m.d., 

Fellow  and  Registrar. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRINITY 

COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  DUBLIN. 

Resolutions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland  of  25th  October  and  2nd  November,  1906,  with 
explanatory  statement. 

Resolved  : “ That  the  College  hopes  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  now  sitting,  will  recommend  such 
reform  as  may  set  the  College  of  Physicians  free  from 
such  obligations  in  respect  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Estate 
as  tend  to  connect  the  College  with  Trinity  College 
and  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  while  reserving  to 
the  College  of  Physicians  out  of  the  estate  such  sum 
to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College  as  may 
fairly  correspond  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  desire,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  will. 

“ That  the  above  resolution,  and  a statement  in 
support  of  it,  be  put  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

“ That  a similar  statement  be  put  before  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a prayer  that  legislation  may  be  introduced 
to  give  effect  to  the  desire  of  the  College. 

“ That  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  be 
informed  that  the  College  proposes  to  take  measures 
to  sever  its  connection  with  Trinity  College. 

“ That  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  are  prepared  to  sur- 
render their  right  to  appoint  any  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  on  the  condition  that  there 
shall  be  secured  to  the  College  one  moiety  of  the 
capital  sum  now  representing  the  corpus  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Estate ; the  other  moiety  to  be  invested  in 
Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

“That,  in  making  the  above  changes,  the  vested 
interests  of  the  existing  King’s  Professors  be  safe- 
guarded.” 

Statement  in  support  of  Resolutions. 

A careful  study  of  the  historical  statement  submitted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  will  make 
clear  the  grounds  on  which  the  College  base  their 
claim  for  a revision  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act  of 
1800. 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  Patrick  Dun  by  his  “deed” 
and  by  his  “will”  wished  to  aid  the  cause  of  Medical 
Education  in  Ireland,  to  advance  the  influence  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  in  some  measure  to  endow 
it  with  means  for  its  support. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  lease  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  house,  the  College  was  left  without  a 
suitable  habitation  in  which  to  carry  on  the  teaching 
scheme  intended  by  Dun,  and,  consequently,  the  Pro- 
fessors on  Dun’s  foundation  were  directed,  in  the 
year  1752,  to  road  their  lectures  in  the  halls  of  Trinity 
College.  Thus  was  taken  the  first  step  to  make 
Trinity  College  a beneficiary  under  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
will. 

During  the  18th  century  the  conception  of  a Medical 
curriculum  made  great  advances,  and  with  each  ad- 
vance  we  find  the  College  of  Physicians  petitioning 
Parliament  for  an  extension  of  their  powers  in  dealing 
with,  and  administering,  Dun’s  estate.  These  peti- 
tions were  readily  granted  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  as  is  shown  by  the  various  Acts  mentioned 
m the  historical  statement  above  referred  to. 

With  the  Act  of  1785,  for  establishing  a complete 
80S*'  naveIl''?1Strar  °f  thS  ®oyal  College  ot  Physicians  also  furnished : 


School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,  a new  difficulty  arose, 
for  then  first  the  necessity  for  clinical  teaching  as  a 
part  of  the  Medical  curriculum  was  recognised.  At 
this  time  clinical  teaching  in  Medicine,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  did  not  exist,  and  although  there  were  in 
Dublin  several  Hospitals  in  which  such  teaching 
could  have  been  given,  still  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come were  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  found 
a special  Hospital  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Physic  to  overcome  them.  Hence  the  School  of  Physic 
Act  of  1800  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
This  Act  devoted  a large  part  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
estate  to  found  the  Hospital,  now  known  as  Sir 
Patrick’s  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  to  maintain  it  as  a 
place,  where  the  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic 
could  give  clinical  instruction  to  the  students  of  that 
School. 

Since  the  School  of  Physic  Act  passed,  in  1800,  the 
conditions  of  Medical  teaching  have  been  completely 
changed.  A number  of  Medical  Schools  and  Clinical 
Hospitals  have  sprung  up  in  Ireland,  and  more 
especially  in  Dublin,  students  from  all  of  which  the 
College  of  Physicians  examines  for  its  diplomas.  The 
College,  therefore,  desires  to  stand  in  relation  to  all 
of  these  Schools  and  Hospitals  oh  an  equal  footing. 

Furthermore,  the  conception  of  a Medical  School 
has  so  developed  within  the  past  century  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  King's  Professors  lectur- 
ing in  Trinity  College  is  quite  an  unimportant  item 
in  the  endowment  of  its  School ; and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  £100  (Irish)  from  each  Chair  would,  almost 
certainly,  not  deter  any  candidate  from  seeking  these 
appointments.  The  share  contributed  to  the  School 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  is  relatively  so  small, 
when  compared  with  that  expended  by  Trinity 
College  on  the  School,  that  the  control  of  the  School 
has  passed  entirely  from  the  hands  of  the  former 
College. 

As  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  which  the  College 
desires  to  see  left  in  permanent  enjoyment  of  half  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate,  it  has  now  become  a public 
charity,  in  the  management  of  which  the  College  has 
no  special  concern.  The  income  of  Dun’s  estate  is 
expended  in  the  following  ways: — 

£ s.  d. 

Four  King’s  Professors  ....  369  4 8 

A Librarian  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Library  64  12  4 

A Clerk  to  the  Estate  . . . . 25  0 0 

Attendant  in  Library,  . . .660 

Library  Grant 30  0 0 

Arrangement  of  Accounts  for  Audit  . 4 4 0 

£499  7 0 

The  annual  surplus  is  paid  to  the  Governors  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  now  amounts  to  £500 
per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  matters  here  set  forth,  it  has  ap- 
peared right  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  petition  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  Parliament  again  to  readjust  the 
administration  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate  by  giving 
effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

At  present  the  maintenance  of  the  College  entirely 
depends  on  the  funds  derived  from  the  fees  of  those 
seeking  its  qualifications,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
with  the  extension  of  University  Education  in  Ireland 
the  number  of  these  students  will  be  considerably 
diminished.  At  present  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  College  for  maintaining  and  developing  its 
Library  are  quite  inadequate,  and  if  any  substantial 
falling  ofl  in  the  income  of  the  College  should  occur, 
the  Licrary  must  suffer,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
College  be  endangered.  If,  however,  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  administration  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
estate  be  carried  out,  not  only  will  the  future  of  the 
College  and  the  development  of  its  Library  be  secured, 
but  the  College  will  be  in  a position  to  continue  to 
maintain  a high  standard  of  Medical  Education  in 
Ireland. 

i statement,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (Cd.  3178), 
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Trfy  Statements  with,  reference  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

(1.)  Eesolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 


Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  Dublin, 

24 th  December,  1906. 


Dear  Sir, — I now  beg  to  enclose  you 
instant. 


copy  of  the  Resolution  you  ask  for  per  your  letter  dated  24th 
Yours  faithfully, 


James  Dermot  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  &c., 


T.  HARLOE  PHI  BBS,  Registrar. 


Copy  of,  Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  the  5th  November,  re  Royal  Commission  &c. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  held  .at  the  Hospital  on  the  5th  November,  1906  at  4 
o’clock,  p.m.,  it  was  proposed  and  .agreed  to  that  Professor  O’Sullivan  and  Mr.  EdwaTd  Watson’  tv 
be  selected  as  the  representatives  of  Sir  P.  Dun’s  Hospital  to  join  the  Conference  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Trinity  College.  s 


(2.)  Statement  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

Gentlemen, 


The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Hospital  having  learned  that  representations 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  School 
of  Physics  Acts  are  being  made  by  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland  to  the  Royal  Commission  at  present  taking 
evidence  on  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College,  desire  briefly  to  point  out  the  effect  that  such 
repeal  would  have  upon  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

The  Governors  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  are 
constituted  under  the  Act  of  1800,  and  are  partly  ex- 
officio  and  partly  elected. 

Th©  Medical  Staff  consists  of  the  King’s  Professors, 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1800,  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  Surgical  Staff  of  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Anatomist,  appointed  since  1865  by  Trinity 
College.  As  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Schpol  of  the 
King’s  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  are  so  important,  they  have 
had  to  technically  neglect  their  duty  at  Sir  Patrick 
"W1 8 Hospital  in  order  to  permit  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Dublin  University  respec- 
tively to  appoint  substitutes  to  discharge  the  clinical 
duties  of  these  Professorships  at  the  Hospital. 

Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  was  founded  mainly 
by  money  from  the  income  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Estate,  held  m trust  by  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Ireland,  and  endowed  with  the  annual  sur- 
plus income  from  the  same  source,  after  the  fixed 
charges  for  maintenace  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Library 
and  the  salaries  of  the  four  King’s  Professors  are 
paid  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  annual  surplus  averaged  £1,500  a 
year.  Of  recent  years,  owing  to  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  estate,  the  average  income  from  this 
source  was  only  £750  a year,  and  as  the  estate  has 
now  being  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  the  money  invested 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  future  income 
will  he  reduced  to  £500  a year. 

When  the  Act  of  1867,  having  empowered  Trinity 
College  to  appoint  Surgeons  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  available  for 
Medical  cases,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  insti- 
tuted a fee  of  £5  liceat  ad  examinandum,  payable  bv 
all  students  proceeding  to  Medical  Degrees  in  Trinity 
College  and  paid  over  the  proceeds  to  the  Governors 
of  orr  Patrick  Duns  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  nro- 
vidmg  Surgical  beds  ; this  payment  has  been  fdnee 
amtinued,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged 
two  a year.  The  other  sources  of  income  are  interest 
on  investments,  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  Grant  from 


the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  Legacies,  Donations,  and 
public  subscriptions,  but  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital 
receives  no  share  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  aid 
of  several  Dublin  Hospitals. 

The  repeal  of  the  School  of  Physics  Act  would 
necessitate  provision  being  made  for — 

1.  The  appointment  of  new  Trustees  for  Sir  Patrick 

Dun’s  Estate. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital. 

3.  The  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff,  and  arrangements  for  the 
election  of  their  successors. 

4.  Securing  the  income  of  the  Hospital  from  further 

reduction  by  the  loss  of  the  liceat  ad  examinan- 
dum fees  paid  by  Trinity  College.  If  Trinity 
College  ceases  to  nominate  its  Professors  on  the 
Surgical  Staff,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
the  grant  of  £400  a year  to  the  Hospital,  pro- 
vision should,  therefore,  be  made  for  an  equi- 
valent grant,  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in 
aid  of  Dublin  Hospitals,  or  from  some  other 
source. 

The  income  from  Sir  Patrick’s  Dun’s  Estate  having 
fallen  in  twenty  years  to  one-third  of  what  it  was, 
the  further  loss  of  £400  a year  would  very  seriously 
affect  the  utility  of  the  Hospital. 

Subject  to  the  above  provision,  the  Medical  Staff 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  are  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  School  of  Physics  Acts. 

The.  Medical  Staff  will  be  pleased  to  nominate  one 
of  their  Members  to  give  oral  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  should  such  evidence  be  considered  desir- 
able. 

(Signed), 

Walter  G..  Smith,  m.d.,  Bang’s  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

J.  Magee  Finny,  m.d.,  King’s  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 


Arthur  V.  Macan,  m.b., 
fessor  of  Midwifery. 


m.a.o.,  King’s  Pro- 


Henry  C.  Drury,  m.d..  Deputy  for  the  King’s 
Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
Trinity  College. 

Charles  B.  Ball,  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery- 
m Trinity  College. 


Edward  H.  Taylor  m.d., 
fessor  of  Surgery. 


University  Pro- 
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XXXVI. 

Statement  submitted  by  certain  parents  and  guardians  of  -women  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  by  certain  women  students  in  that  College. 


(1)  Letter  fhom 

12  Palmerston  Road, 

Dublin,  31st  October,  1906. 

Dear  Sib, 

I have  been  commissioned  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  women  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  expression  of 
dissent  from  certain  views  expressed  by  Dean 
Bernard  and  Miss  White  dn  their  statements,*  which 
are  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  I have  to  request 
that  our  expression  of  dissent  may  be  laid  before  the 
Royal  Commission. 

Certain  women  students,  who  are  not  under  the 
tutelage  of  parents  or  guardians,  have  desired  to  join 
in  the  same  expression  of  dissent.  Their  statement 
also  accompanies  this  letter. 

I may  add  that  all  parents  whose  daughters  had 
entered  Trinity  College  before  this  month  were  con- 


A.  Pubsee,  Esq. 

suited,  and  that  only  six  parents  have  written  re- 
fusing to  join  in  this  matter. 

I am, 

Fours  truly, 

A.  Pueseb. 

P.S. — In  explanation  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  double  signa- 
ture, I may  mention  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Shegog’s 
house  when  the  printed  paper  arrived,  and  as  he 
approved  of  the  dissent,  he  signed  it  at  once.  On 
returning  to  his  own  house  he  found  another  copy  of 
the  paper,  which  Mrs.  Fowler  had  signed : to  this  he 
also  added  his  signature.  In  no  case  was  a second 
parent  requested  to  sign.  The  double  signature  to 
this  paper  and  to  the  paper  signed  by  Lady  and  Sir 
J.  Johnston  are,  therefore,  exceptional. 

A.  P. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


(2.)  Statement 

Referred  to  in  foregoing  letter. 


We,  the  undersigned  parents  and  guardians  of 
women  students  in  Trinity  College,  desire  to  inform 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  we  dissent  from 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  statements  of 
Dean  Bernard  and  of  Miss  White  (paragraphs  4 and 
5),  as  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Commis- 
sioners’ First  Report:  — 

Dean  Beenaed. — 

“ The  provisions  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
undergraduate  lectures  are,  in  my  opinion,  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  not  desirable  that  women  and  men 
should  attend  ‘ Pass  ’ Lectures  in  the  Freshman 
years  together,  and  it  would  have  been  much  wiser, 
when  women  were  admitted  to  the  University,  if 
separate  lectures  had  been  arranged  for  them. 

“ The  recognition  by  the  University  authorities 
of  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  Alexandra  Col- 
lege, and  the  provision  of  lecturers  from  the 
Alexandra  College  staff  for  the  needs  of  women 
undergraduates,  would  go  far  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty. As  things  stand,  Alexandra  College,  which 
was  the  pioneer  in  Ireland  of  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  is  being  injured,  from 
a financial  point  of  view,  by  the  determination  of 
Trinity  College  to  reserve  all  the  tutorial  fees  of 
women  undergraduates  for  the  tutors.  And  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
women  undergraduates  from  the  social  life  of  a 
women’s  college  is  disadvantageous  to  their  best  in- 
terests. It  would  be  a simple  matter  to  arrange  a 
scheme  by  which  the  great  benefits  of  a women’s 
college,  in  this  regard,  could  be  secured  to  the 
women  undergraduates  of  Dublin  University,  pro- 
vided that  the  University  authorities  were  willing 
to  relinquish  a small  fraction  of  the  fees  paid  by 
women.”  (Page  43.) 

* Appendix  to  First  Beport  (( 


Miss  White,  ll.d. — 

§ 4.  “ This  refusal  [of  an  application  from  the 
Alexandra  College  authorities  for  a Trinity  College 
lecturer]  was  received  with  strong  feelings  of  regret, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  desirable,  if  the  degree  is  to 
have  the  same  value  in  the  case  of  women  as  of 
men,  that  women  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  in  the  corporate  life  of  a woman’s  college. 
This  corporate  life  can  never  be  fully  developed 
for  women  in  a men’s  college,  and  it  is  deeemed 
on  all  hands  an  indispensable  preparation  for  fill- 
ing the  highest  educational  posts.  A University 
degree  which  does  not  include  it,  is  therefore,  of 
considerably  less  value  ” (Page  134.) 

§ 5.  “ With  regard  to  residence  for  women  stu- 
dents, the  conditions  seem  to  me  hardly  satisfactory. 
Where  there  is  no  recognized  women’s  college,  the 
regulation  for  women’s  residence  must  necessarily 
allow  of  considerable  freedom  in  choice  of  rooms, 
&c.  ; for  example,  it  appears  that  students  are 
allowed  to  live  in  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  either  alone  or  with  their  brothers  who  are 
Trinity  students.”  (P.  135.) 

The  authorities  of  Trinity  College  have  the  follow- 
ing rule  among  the  * ' Regulations  which  women  stu- 
dents of  Trinity  College  are  expected  to  observe  ” : — 

“ Women  students  shall  not  attend  lectures,  un- 
less resident  either  -with  their  families  in  town,  or 
in  a hall  or  lodgings  approved  by  the  College 
authorities.  They  should  communicate  with  the 
Lady  Registrar  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  lectures.” 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  following  statement  from 
the  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate 
'Graduates : — - 

“ The  Association  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  when  making 
their  provision  for  the  teaching  of  women  students, 
L 3176),  1906,  pages  *2  and  134. 
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the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to  them  exactly  the 
same  advantages  as  men  students  have,  by  opening 
to  women  all  lectures,  both  Pass  and  Honour,  de- 
livered within  the  walls.”  (P.  130.) 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  advantages  of  a 11  corpo- 
rate life,”  dwelt  on  by  Miss  White,  have  been 
largely  secured  by  the  following  arrangements:  — 

. “ The  women  students  have  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a Lady  Registrar.  . . Women’s 


literary,  debating,  and  athletic  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  rooms  and  extra-mural  playing  fields 
have  been  allotted  for  their  use.”  (P.  133.) 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  a Hall 
of  Residence  for  women  students  coming  up  from  the 
country  to  attend  lectures,  and  we  hope  the  College 
authorities  may  be  able  to  establish  it.  But  such  a 
Hall  should  not  be  connected  with  any  institution 
outside  Trinity  College,  and  should  not  admit  stu- 
dents below  undergraduate  rank. 


Signed  iy 

T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d.,  t.c.d.,  Senior  Inspector 
of  N.  Schools. 

H.  Auchinleck,  f.r.c.s.i.,  Harcourt-street. 

J.  C.  Bennett,  Bella  Vista,  Bray. 

Thomas  Beatty,  C.E.,  Novara-terrace,  Bray. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Holyrood,  Bray. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  R.  Craig,  Dublin-road,  Bray. 

A.  T.  Collins,  Hibernian  Bank  House,  College- 
green. 

Rev.  I.  CoulteT,  d.d.,  Dromahair,  Sligo. 

H.  Chenevix,  j.p.,  Pembroke  Park. 

Rev.  Thos.  Cox,  m.a.,  t.c.d.,  Ballycastle,  Antrim. 
M.  Corscadden,  j.p.,  Manorhamilton. 

W.  Colhoun,  Londonderry. 

J.  A.  Duncan,  j.p.,  Athy. 

J.  Duggan,  Manders-terrace,  Ranelagh. 

Jos.  Douglas,  Glenageary. 

Mrs.  Cli.  EtBnger,  Seamount,  Howth. 

Sir  John  H.  Franks,  C.B.,  Blackrock. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  a.m.,  t.c.d.,  13  Castle- 
wood- avenue. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Fowler,  d.d.,  125  Strand-road. 

Mrs.  Ch.  Ed.  Fowler,  Sandymount. 

Ed.  Garrett,  Knock,  Belfast. 

Rev.  E.  Goff,  St.  Patrick’s,  Trim. 

Very  Rev.  D.  Hanan,  d.d.,  t.c.d.,  Tipperary. 
Rev.  Phineas  Hunt,  a.m.,  Rathgar. 

Lieut. -CoL  R.  W.  G.  Hinds,  a.m.  s.,  Naas. 

Sir  John  B.  Johnston  and  Lady  Johnston,  Lon- 
donderry. 

Dr.  S.  Killen,  l.r.c.p.  s,.  Carrickfergus. 

W.  Kyle,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Londonderry. 

W.  S.  Latimer,  Merrion. 


P.  0.  Maxwell,  m.d.,  19  Lower  Baggot-street. 

H.  V.  Moroney,  b.e.,  Limerick. 

T.  E.  M'Cormick,  j.p.,  Monkstown. 

Mrs.  F.  M'Cutchan,  17  Castlewood-park. 

Mrs.  M.  Mann,  Blackrock. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Mason,  35  Pembroke-road. 

Ch.  L.  Matheson,  k.c.,  20  Fitzwilliam-square. 

J.  M'Connell,  Brookeboro’,  Fermanagh. 

A.  Purser,  Chief  Inspector  of  N.  Schools,  1 2 
Palmerston-road. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Stafford,  6 George’  s-street,  Waterford. 
Rev.  R.  Shegog,  Rector,  Holm  Patrick. 

Albert  C.  Fowler,  4 Holm  Patrick  Terrace, 
Skerries. 

C.  L.  Thompson,  95  Eglinton-avenue,  Belfast. 
Davys  Tuckey,  Legal  Asst.  Land  Comm.,  37 
Fitzwilliam-place. 

Lindley  Talbot-Crosbie,  d.l.,  Ardfert  Abbey,  Ca 
Kerry. 

W.  J.  Venables  (Solicitor),  Cookstown. 

William  Wallace,  j.p.,  Blackrock. 

Hugh  Wallace,  Merrion. 

Note.— A statement,  in  similar  terms  to  the  fore- 
going, has  been  signed  by  the  under-mentioned 
Students  of  T.C.,  Dublin,  who  are  not  under  the 
tutelage  of  parents  or  guardians:  — 

Mrs.  Alment,  Drakestown,  Navan. 

Miss  S.  F.  Dickson, 

Miss  E.  Finegan,  5 Trinity  College, 

Miss  B.  M.  Hamilton, 

Miss  A.  J.  Saunderson,  Dublin. 

Miss  E.  L.  Tottenham,  J 
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Joint  Statement  Bubmittei  by  certain  Tutor  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Certain  proposals  having  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners, which  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  belief 
that  the  education  of  Women  Students  in  their 
Freshmen  Years  cannot  be  advantageously  carried  on 
in  Trinity  College,  we,  the  undersigned  Tutor  Fel- 
lows,* desire  to  state  briefly  our  opinions  thereon. 

We  consider  that  the  change  proposed  would  be  both 
undesirable  and  unpracticable.  Undesirable,  among 
other  reasons,  because  the  claim  of  women  has  always 
been,  and  must  always  be,  for  equal  advantages  with 
men  ; and  unpracticable,  because  of  the  great  waste 
of  energy  involved  in  dividing  the  instruction,  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  any  such  arrangement  as 
is  proposed  without  depriving  some  of  the  honour  or 
professional  students  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  instruction  given  in  Trinity  College — even  as  it 
is,  the  time-table  difficulty  is  a very  serious  one. 

The  experiment  of  admitting  women  to  the  full 
educational  benefits  of  the  College  has,  we  believe, 
fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  its  supporters; 
and  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  it  have 


shown,  in  every  way  in  their  power,  their  earnest 
desire  to  do  credit  to  the  College. 

W.  R.  Westropp  Roberts. 

E.  P.  CuLVERWELL. 

Robert  Russell. 

M.  W.  J.  Fry. 

Henry  S.  Macran. 

Edward  Gwynn. 

Geeard  A.  Exham. 

Wm.  E.  Thrift. 

J.  Gilbart  Smyly. 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

Reginald  R.  A.  P.  Rogers. 

W.  A.  Goligher. 

John  Fraser. 

E.  H.  Alton. 

. November  8th,  1906. 


• Excluding  Mr.  elleher  (who  is  a member  of  the  Boyal  Commission)  there  are  seventeen  Tutor  Fellows. 
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Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  Miss  White,  LL.D.,  Lady  Principal  of  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.*  XX™L 


October  31,  1906. 

To  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Gentlemen, — I desire  to  add  to  the  evidence  I have 
already  furnished  the  following  supplemental  re- 
marks : — 


1.  Importance  of  Collegiate  IAfc  for  Women. 


There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  a considerable  number 
of  parents  who  would  prefer  the  degree  of  Trinity 
College  for  their  daughters  to  that  of  any  other  Uni- 
versity, but  who  strongly  feel  that  as  matters  are  at 
present  arranged  in  Trinity  College  they  cannot  allow 
their  daughters  to  prepare  there  for  the  degree.  They 
regard  the  life  of  a woman’s  college  as  being  such  a 
highly  important  part  of  a woman’s  University  train- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  forego  for  their  daughters 
the  advantage  of  the  Trinity  College  degree,  rather 
than  that  they  should  bo  separated  from  those  in- 
fluences with  which  they  desire  that  their  daughters 
should  be  surrounded.  (See  letter  from  Mrs.  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  Appendix  A.) 

Since  the  publication  of  my  statement  to  the  Com- 
mission I have  reason  to  know,  from  letters  received, 
that  the  views  expressed  in  it  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  parents  who  intend  their  daughters  to 
enter  Trinity  College. 

Although  the  scheme  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
Trinity  College  has  now  been  in  force  for  three  years, 
it  appears  that  at  the  Entrance  Examination  in  last 
June  only  nine  women  matriculated  (eight  of  these 
being  students  from  Alexandra  College).  This  small 
number  surely  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present 
arrangements  at  Trinity  College  cannot  be  generally 
deemed  satisfactory. 

One  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  American  Uni- 
versities, where  the  experiment  of  mixed  education 
has  been  tried,  the  trend  of  thought  is  in  favour  of 
separate  University  life  for  men  and  women  (as 
mentioned  in  my  previous  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Chicago  University).  If  this  is  so  in  a country  where 
mixed  education  at  school  is  universal,  we  ought,  I 
think,  to  hesitate  before  adopting  a system  of  mixed 
University  education  in  a country  where  separate 
school . education  is  the  rule. 


In  a conversation  with  the  Vice-Principal  of  thi 
Women’s  Department  of  King’s  College,  she  explainec 
to  me  that  students  reading  for  London  B.Sc.  did  no- 
complete  their  course  in  the  Women’s  Departmen 
but  did  their  Final  work  at  King’s  College,  Strand 
This  arrangement  was  of  great  advantage  to  th. 
students,  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  work  ii 
large  and  well -equipped  laboratories  in  which  ad 
vanced  work  was  being  done,  but  she  deplored  th. 
necessity  for  the  break  in  a student’s  College  life 
which  was  inevitable  when  the  centre  of  her  worl 
was  changed,  and  the  loss  of  touch  with  the  corporati 
uto  of  ner  own  depaitment. 

* ,7h!it  3 j“~ent,8 . of  Trinity  College  have  themselve 
reit  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  their  social  lif, 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College  is  proved  by  th. 
Memonal  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Eva  Jellett  ti 
the  Board  in  January,  1905.  Dr.  Jellett  was  at  th. 
time  a student  of  Trinity  College,  and  afterward, 
took  first  places  at  the  Final  Examinations  in  Medi 
cine  and  Surgery.  A copy  of  her  letter  is  appendec 
to  this  Statement.  (See  Appendix  C.) 


tion  tli at  a scheme  to  render  available  for  Trinity 
College  students  the  resources  of  Alexandra  College 
would  strengthen  the  position  of  Trinity  College,  and 
would  be  a step  towards  creating  an  Irish  Women’s 
University  College. 

Such  recognition  ought  to  include: — 

(1.)  Recommendation  of  residence  in  the  Resi- 
dence Hall  attached  to  Alexandra  College  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  students  who  live  with 
their  parents  or  guardians). 

(2.)  Arrangements  for  Pass  Lectures  for 
Women  to  be  given  at  Alexandra  College  in  any 
subject  where  the  Lecturer  is  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  arrangements  for 
Honor  Lectures  in  any  subject  where  it  appears 
desirable,  as  in  Modern  Languages  or  English 
Literature.  I further  ask  for  the  recognition  of 
suitably-qualified  women  Lecturers  at  Alexandra 
College  m a scheme  which  forms  part  of  a move- 
nient  for  the  advancement  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Women.  Recognition  ought,  of  course,  to 
include  the  proportionate  return  of  fees  where 
girls  attend  Lectures  at  Alexandra  College. 

I would  plead  for  our  Lectures  on  the  grounds: 

(a.)  Of  their  affording  teaching  more  suitable 
under  conditions  more  natural  and  less  distract- 
ing, to  the  average  girl. 

(ft.)  Of  their  forming  part  of  a regular  Col- 
iegiate  life,  bringing  the  student  into  contact 
with  her  teachers  and  with  her  fellow-students. 


3.  Supplemental  Teaching  given  bp  Alexandra 
College. 

That  the  students  who  pass  from  us  to  Trinity 
College  do  not  find  the  teaching  given  in  the  Pass 
Lectures  sufficient,  and  that  they  feel  the  need  of 
supplemental  instruction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Session  1904-5,  8 students  attended  Junior  Fresh- 
men classes  here ; in  the  Session  1905-6,  7 students 
attended  Senior  Freshmen  classes,  and  during  the 
present  Session,  1906-7,  of  the  8 students  who  matri- 
culated at  Trinity  College  in  June,  6 are  now  attend- 
ing Junior  Freshmen  classes  here.  During  the  past 
Session,  1905-6,  11  of  our  students,  who  are  now 
following  up  their  degree  course  in  Trinity  College 
have  received  special  coaching  here. 

These  classes  naturally  involve  expense,  and  a 
difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  extra  fees  for  teach- 
ing. When  the  full  fee  of  £16  16s.,  per  annum,  has 
already  been  paid  to  T.C.D.,  the  payment  of  double 
fees  involves  a strain  which  many  students  can  ill 
afford  to  meet. 

The  recognition  of  Alexandra  College,  if  it  involved 
a partial  remission  of  fees  by  Trinity  College,  might 
mean  a diminution  of  financial  gain  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  equip- 
ment for  women’s  collegiate  life,  in  any  generous 
sense  of  the  term,  must  be  costly,  and  that  Alexandra 
College  would  provide  a valuable  equivalent  for  the 
portion  of  fees  handed  over  to  her,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  opening  of  Trinity  College  to  women  has  brought 
considerable  financial  gain  to  the  institution. 


2.  Lectures  at  Alexandra  College. 

I should  like  emphatically  to  urge  the  claim  of 
Alexandra  College  to  recognition  on  the  part  of 
trinity  College.  I urge  this  claim  with  the  convic- 


4. Limitations  in  privileges  granted  to  women.. 

In  considering  the  advantages  that  Trinity  College 
offers  to  women,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  to 
" certain  extent  are  its  doors  open  to  women ; and 


■u,  B Wltn  tfte  convic-  a certain  extent  are  its  doors  open  to  women : ; 

Miss  White  also  furnished  a Statement  prin!^1*^^®^PI^n4Ix^otiie^Fn«t  WJd.  JW6),  M08,  page  134.  Her  oral  evidence 
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only  to  a certain  extent  can  they  be  so.  Its  Profes- 
sional Schools  (except  one)  are  closed,  its  Governing 
Body  is  closed,  its  Teaching  Faculty  is  practically 
closed,  its  residence,  its  social  life  and  its  clubs  are 
closed  to  women. 


5.  Hostel  Scheme. 

I feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
that  students  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents 
should  live  in  a recognised  Hostel.  Certain  financial 
difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  such  a Hostel.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of 
students,  and  the  fact  that  in  this  country  very  few 
students  can  afford  to  pay  adequate  fees,  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  it  except  at  a 
loss.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
use  of  existing  accommodation  until  it  can  be  seen 
what  the  demand  will  be. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  the  Council  of 
Alexandra  College  to  give  No.  6 Earlsfort  terrace  for 
this  purpose.  University  students  could  enter  by  their 
own  hall-door,  could  have  dining  and  sitting  rooms 
separate  from  other  resident  students,  and  study  bed- 
rooms would  be  available  for  them.  They  need  have 
no  contact  with  any  other  inmates  of  the  residence 
hall,  unless  they  so  desire  it ; but  they  would  have 
the  advantages  of  access  to  the  College  buildings — 
including  the  library,  gymnasium,  common  rooms  and 
grounds  and  could  join  the  College  clubs,  and  enter 
into  its  social  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal  University 
Comission  emphasised  most  strongly  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  last  factor  in  University  educa- 
tion, and  educational  authority  is  increasingly  strong 
in  its  advocacy  of  life  and  residence  in  College.  Now 
in  the  case  of  women  this  factor  is  as  important  as  in 
the  case  of  men,  and  I regard  the  attempt  to  provide 
University  education  without  it,  and  without  allowing 


any  scope  for  it,  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
women’s  education. 


6.  Training  Department. 

The  Department  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which 
was  established  in  Alexandra  College  in  connection 
with  the  Trinity  College  Training  Department,  has 
now  been  at  work  for  one  session,  and  received  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  after  the  visit  of  their  In- 
spector, a most  satisfactory  report,  when  recognition 
was  renewed.  This  recognition  in  the  case  of  Trinity 
College  was  suspended  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Culverwell, 
p.  78,  appendix  to  first  report  of  Commission).  Hence 
the  Training  Department  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
has  no  official  recognition  from  Government,  except 
in  its  connection  with  Alexandra  College.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  Mistress  of  Method  or  some 
similar  Alexandra  College  officer  should  be  formally 
associated  with  the  examination  and  certification  of 
the  students  who  have  been  in  her  charge,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Inspector’s  report. 

The  points  I have  brought  forward  are  not  with  me 
matters  of  conjecture,  as  having  had  a long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  women 
students,  and  a personal  knowledge  of  the  majority 
of  Trinity  College  women  students,  I feel  that  I can 
speak  on  this  subject  with  confidence  and  strong  con- 
viction. 

Any  divergence  of  interests  or  lack  of  warm  co- 
operation between  Trinity  College  and  Alexandra 
College  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  must  be  injurious 
to  both  Colleges.  Each  College  can  and  should  render 
valuable  service  to  the  other,  and  it  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  the  best  interests  of  both  institutions  can 
be  served. 

H.  M.  White,  ix.d. 


Appendix  A. 


Letter  from  Mrs.  G.  F.  FitzGerald  to  Miss  White. 


Dear  Miss  White, 

From  my  long  connection  with  Trinity  College, 
through  my  father,  Provost  Jellett,  and  my  husband. 
Professor  Fitzgerald,  I cannot  but  take  a deep  interest 
in  the  admission  of  women  to  compete  for  its  degrees. 
And,  apart  from  this,  the  fact  that  I have  five 
daughters,  makes  the  question  of  women’s  education 
a very  pressing  one. 

There  are  few,  I fancy,  who  have  so  strong  ties  -is 
mine  to  Trinity  College  ; yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
and  having  thought  over  the  matter  for  a long  time, 
I have  decided  not  to  send  my  girls  there.  Valuable 
as  the  Trinity  degree  would  be  to  them,  the  system 


of  education  provided  for  women  in  Trinity  does  not 
commend  itself  to  me,  either  from  an  eluc-*tion  or 
social  standpoint.  And  so  I must  protest,  1 hough  it 
be  of  little  account,  against  conditions  which  do  not 
make  for  the  highest  education  of  our  girls — the  mere 
offering  of  a degree  in  a man’s  residential  College, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  conditions  which  do  not  find 
favour  in  most  Colleges  where  women  are  admitted, 
and  are,  to  my  mind,  wholly  unsuitable. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Harrietts  M.  FiT7.GnnAT.Ti. 


Appendix  B. 


Note  on  Term,  ‘'Honor  Student .” 

I should  like  to  say  that  the  term  Honor  Student 
I take  to  mean  a student  who  graduates  with  honors, 
i.e.,  takes  her  degree  by  obtaining  a Senior  or  Junior 
Moderatorship,  having  taken  Honor  subjects  through- 
out her  undergraduate  course.  The  proportion  of 
women  who  will  take  Moderatorship  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained,  as  no  woman  has  had  time  to  complete 
her  Trinity  College  course  (Trinity  College  having 
opened  to  women  m 1903).  We  may,  however,  note 
that  of  the  169  men  who  graduated  in  1905-6,  55  were 
Moderators,  i.e.,  33  per  cent.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
proportion  in  the  case  of  women  will  reach  a per- 
centage very  largely  exceeding  this.  Further,  of  the 
370  women  from  Alexandra  College  who  have  graduated 
in  the  Royal  University,  58  have  taken  an  Honor 


degree,  i.e.,  34  per  cent.,  which  bears  out  my  conten- 
tion that  the  Honor  students  will  be  in  a minority. 

Since  the  opening  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
twenty-eight  students  of  Alexandra  College  have 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College ; of  these,  three  are 
taking  Honor  Classics  and  one  is  taking  Honor  Mathe- 
matics. All  the  others  are  taking  the  Pass  Lectures 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  That  is  to  say  85  per 
cent,  of  the  students  who  entered  from  this  College 
are  taking  the  pass  course  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

During  the  past  twenty-two  years  lectures  have  been 
held  at  Alexandra  College  for  R.U.I.  students.  Know- 
ing, as  I do,  the  relative  proportion  of  pass  and  honor 
students  in  those  classes,  I may  fairly  presume  from 
past  experience  that  the  percentage  of  honor  students 
must  always  be  a comparatively  low  one. 
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27  Lower  Leeson-street, 

Dublin,  January  12th,  1905. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  view  of  the  proposed  Association  among  the 
Women  Students  of  T.C.D.,  I have  been  endeavouring 
to  collect  information  as  to  the  arrangements  for  social 
life  among  women  students  of  several  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Universities  which  admit  women  to  their 
■degrees  or  examinations.  The  Universities  from 
■which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  information  are:  — 

1.  Oxford  University. 

2.  Cambridge  University. 

3.  London  University. 

4.  Edinburgh  University. 

5.  Glasgow  University. 

6.  University  of  Wales. 

Bangor  College. 

Cardiff  College. 

Aberystwyth  College. 

7.  Birmingham  University. 

8.  St.  Andrew’s  University. 

From  a consideration  of  the  information  thus  sup- 
plied, it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  points 
might  be  helpful  in  our  efforts  to  establish  social  life 
•among  the  Women  Students  of  T.C.D. 

1.  Similarity  of  T.C.D.  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

No  University  is  exactly  similar  to  T.C.D.  in  its 
•circumstances. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  approach  most  nearly  the 
•character  of  T.C.D.,  being  both  Universities  whose 
■College  buildings  include  residence  for  men.  Neither 
•of  these  Universities  has  any  social  organisation  for 
women  within  its  College  buildings,  nor  are  the  men’s 
•clubs  open  to  women  except  as  guests. 

.2.  Difference  between  T.C.D.  and  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  affecting  Women  Students. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  differ  from  T.C.D.  in  not 
being  situated,  as  we  are,  in  a large  city,  and  this 
fact  would,  in  the  case  of  Trinity  College,  increase 
Tather  than  diminish  the  necessity  of  control,  and  the 
importance  of  wise  forethought  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions, on  which  the  future  social  life  of  our  students 
in  T.C.D.  win  be  built. 

Inasmuch  as  Collegiate  authority  cannot  control  the 
College  societies  in  their  actual  working,  would  it  not 
be  well  that  the  Women  Students’  Meetings  should 
take  place  in  surroundings  which,  while  allowing  full 
liberty  of  development,  would  afford  sufficient  control? 

Social  life  for  women,  if  carried  on  within  the 
buildings  of  T.C.D.,  must  either  be  hampered  by 
restrictions  as  to  hours,  etc.,  which  would  prevent  its 
•efficient  development,  or  would  have  to  be  allowed  a, 
perhaps,  unwise  amount  of  control.  The  necessity 
■for  these  restrictions  is  due  to  the  fact  that — 

(o.)  The  College  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  city. 

(6.)  It  consists  largely  of  men’s  residential 
quarters. 

• 3.  Analogous  position  of  Alexandra  College  to  Bedford 
College,  London,  and  Queen  Margaret  College, 
Glasgow. 

I find  that  where  a Woman’s  College  existed  side 
by  side  with  a University  which  did  not  admit  women 
to  its  degrees,  i.e.,  in  London  and  Glasgow,  these 
‘Universities  on  opening  their  degrees  to  women  made 
•-use  of  the  already  existing  Women’s  Colleges,  i.e., 


Bedford  College,  London,  and  Queen  Margaret’s  Col- 
lege, Glasgow.  Alexandra  College,  in  our  case, 
occupies  a position  analogous  to  that  of  those  two 
Women’s  Colleges.  To  utilise  it  in  any  way  for  the 
Women  Students  of  T.C.D.  would,  therefore,  be  no 
unprecedented  step. 

4.  Points  bearing  on  social  life  gathered  from  other 

Universities. 

The  remaining  Colleges  mentioned  in  the  list  given 
above  are  all  non-residential  for  men.  Their  circum- 
stances are,  therefore,  very  different  from  those  of 
T.C.D.  But  the  following  facts  gathered  from  their 
arrangements  may  be  found  useful. 

(a.)  It  appears  that  wherever  Women’s  Societies 
have  been  allowed  to  meet  within  the  College  build- 
ings, such  permission  has  been  part  of  a scheme  which 
included  joint  clubs  for  men  and  women.  The  advisa- 
bility of  such  a result  in  T.C.D.  deserves  considera- 
tion. 

(b.)  In  Bangor  the  clubs  are  common  to  men  and 
women.  But  the  liberty  thus  granted  is  safe-guarded 
by  the  strict  regulations  laid  down  by  the  authorities, 
both  with  regard  to  the  residence  of  students,  men 
and  womeA,  and  also  the  conduct  of  the  clubs.  Such 
strict  regulations  do  not  obtain  in  T.C.D. 

(c.)  Women  Students  have  the  option  of  entering 
London  University  through  a Woman’s  College,  i.e., 
Bedford  College,  and  in  connection  with  that  College 
every  variety  of  club  life  is  open  to  them.  Provision 
is  thus  made  for  those  Women  Students  who  desire 
that  their  social  life  shall  be  in  connection  with  a 
Woman’s  College.  The  majority — twenty-five  to 
fourteen — of  Women  Students  now  in  T.C.D.  desire 
a like  connection  with  a Women’s  College.  What 
provision  can  be  made  for  them  ? 

5.  Loss  of  Students  to  T.C.D.  due  to  existing  arrange- 

ments. 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I know  of  several 
students  lost  to  T.C.D.,  on  account  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  Women  Students.  A connection 
formed  with  a Woman’s  College  for  the  social  side  of 
women’s  undergraduate  life  would  go  far  to  remove 
the  objections  which  at  present  prevent  such  students 
entering  Trinity. 

6.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Clubs,  etc.,  at  Alexan- 

dra College:  — 

I.  Alexandra  College  Guild,  which  holds  a yearly 
Conference  on  all  questions  connected  with 
Women’s  Work.  Branches  of  the  Guild  are: 
(a.)  Alexandra  College  Guild  Tenement  Co. 
(b.)  Bursaries  Scheme. 

(c.)  Alexandra  Guild  Working  Girls’  Club, 
(d.)  Literary  Society. 

II.  Students’  Debating  Union. 

III.  Games’  Club ; with  Hockey  Ground,  Tennis 

Courts,  etc. 

IV.  Photo  Club. 

V.  Dramatic  Society. 

VI.  Missionary  Society. 

All  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  VI.,  are  absol- 
utely non-sectarian. 

If  it  is  desired,  I should  be  very  pleased  to  give 
my  authorities  for  any  statements  made  in  this  letter. 

I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eva  J.  Jellett. 
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XXXIX. 

Statement  submitted  by  Miss  O’FarreUy,  M.A.* 

IRISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN  GRADUATES  AND  CANDIDATE  GRADUATES. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  We  desire  that  the  full  advantages  of  University 
education  shall  be  extended  to  all  women-students  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  same  teaching,  Prizes,  Honours, 
and  Degrees  shall  be  open  to  them  as  to  men-students. 

2.  In  Ireland  at  present,  while  Trinity  College  and 
the  three  Queen’s  Colleges  have  thrown  open  these  ad- 
vantages to  women,  the  women  who  cannot  attend  those 
Colleges  are  almost  wholly  shut  out  from  University 
teaching  in  Arts.  These  include  the  large  class  of 
Catholic  women-students  who  are  debarred  by  religious 
considerations  from  attending  Trinity  College  and  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  also  all  women-students  of  the  Royal 
University  who  do  not  reside  within  reach  of  one  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Both  these  classes  of  women- 
students  have  entered  the  University  in  large  num- 
bers and  taken  Honours  and  Prizes,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  as  numerous  as  those  won  by  men- 
students. 

3.  In  University  College,  Dublin,  fifteen  Fellows  in 
Arts  of  the  Royal  University  lecture,  but  (except  for 
certain  public  lectures  given  each  session)  women- 
students  are  excluded  from  their  teaching.  About 
120  lectures  in  Arts  are  given  weekly  to  the  men- 
students.  From  these  women-students  aie  excluded ; 
yet  for  Honours  and  Prizes  they  have  to  compete  with 
men-students  so  taught  by  the  Fellows  (who  are  also 
examiners,  t 

They  also  lose  the  greatest  benefit  of  University 
education — teaching  by  scholars  and  experts  in  the 
various  subjects  of  their  curriculum,  and  contact  with 
men  of  academic  learning  and  ability. 


4.  We  submit  a correspondence  with  the  autho- 
rities of  University  College,  showing  our  failure  to 
induce  them  to  alter  this  unjust  treatment  and  extend 
to  this  class  of  students  benefits  open  to  all  others. 
We  also  append  a Memorial  on  the  subject  addressed 
to  the  Chiel  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1904.  J 

We  now  desire  to  iterate  the  prayer  of  that 
Memorial. 

We  earnestly  beg  that  in  laying  down  any  scheme 
for  Irish  University  education  as  a whole,  your  Com- 
mission will  recommend  that  no  charter  or  endowment 
be  qiven  to  any  University  or  University  College 
which  will  not  give  to  women-students  the  same  teach- 
ing, degrees,  honours  and  prizes  as  are  open  to  men- 
students. 

We  desire  to  point  out  that  these  Irishwomen  are 
the  only  class  of  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  thus 
shut  out  from  University  teaching  in  Arts,  every  Uni- 
versity College  in  England,  Scotland  arid  Wales, 
having,  with  the  best  results,  thrown  open  their  ad- 
vantages to  women.  Yet  nowhere  is  such  education 
more  needed  than  in  Ireland.  Every  day  women  have 
a larger  influence  in  the  education  of  their  children 
and  in  home  and  social  life  ; they  are  increasingly 
sharing  in  public  and  philanthropic  work  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  now  Hie  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  that 
the  Irish  girls  in  the  middle  classes  have  to  adopt 
some  means  of  livelihood. 

We  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
legislation  on  this  point  and  we  look  to  your  Commis- 
sion to  be  the  means  of  putting  am  ©nd  to  .a  great 
injustice  which  reacts  on  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community. 


DOCUMENTS.  XL. 

SECTION  G. 

jr  Statement  submitted  by  Miss  Hanan,  B.A.* 

IRISH  ASSOCTATION  OF  WOMEN  GRADUATES  AND  CANDIDATE  GRADUATES. 


Gentlfmen,  injurious  and  nnjust  that  we  believe  it  would  prevent 

L The  principle  which  we  desire  to  uphold  is  that  women  from  entering  Trinity  College  who  expected  to 
the  same  advantages  in  teaching,  Honours,  Prizes,  and  ^us  treated. 

degrees  that  are  open  to  men  students  in  any  Univer-  Also,  we  believe  that  the  taking  of  some  lectures 
sity  or  College  in  Ireland  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  ^ Trinity  College  and  some  jn  another  institution 
open  to  women.  would  be  found  wholly  unworkable  from  the  difficulties 

If  teaching,  separate  and  different,  be  given  to  ™ arranging  the  time-table, 
women  students,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  4-  To  allo!W  suc]l  extern  teaching  as  an  alternative 
the  same,  or  as  good,  as  that  enjoyed  by  men  students.  course  would  also  be  disastrous,  dividing  the  women 

In  almost  all  the  Colleges  of  England,  Scotland  and  students  into  small  classes  and  isolating  a few  indi- 

Wales,  the  same  teaching  is  given  to  all  students  victuals  from  full  University  life, 
alike,  and  this  system  is  found  to  work  well  and  to  be  The  greater  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  women 

the  most  simplej  economical,  and  just.  students  must  always  be  carried  on  chiefly  within 

2.  In  Trinity  College  this  has  been  the  system  Trinity  College  itself,  where  -.,hey  daily  spend  many 

adopted  since  the  admission  of  women  in  1904’  and  hours  in  attending  lectures,  laboratories  and  other 

after  two  years’  experience  we  are  authorized  to  state  teaching,  in  reading  in  the  libraray,  and  for  exam- 

that  the  authorities,  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  motions.  For  this  the  Board  have  made  ample  pro- 

College,  and  the  women  students  themselves  and  their  vision  under  the  wise  and  thorough  direction  of  the 

parents  consider  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  No  present  Lady  Registrar. 

difficulties  or  evils  have  arisen.  The  woman  students  . understand  that  the  Board  have  now  under  coin- 
have  done  admirable  work  (as  evidenced  by  the  Honours  sideration  the  establishment  of  a residential  hostel 
and  Prizes  they  have  won),  and  are  happy  and  satis-  *0T.  women  students  with  playing-fields  attached,  and. 
fied  with  the  present  arrangements  in  the  College.  No  f^ve  'fc^a’t  i®  needed,  for  every  class  of 

desire  for  any  alteration  has  been  expressed  by  those  women  students,  an  the  best  way. 
most  concerned  in  the  matter.  6.  If  changes  be  found  desirable  in  the  curriculum. 

We  submit  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  etc-’  Trinity  College,  we  desire  that  such  changes 

practical  experience  of  the  present  arrangements  should  3hall  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  the 

have  weight,  not  the  views  of  those  who  have  no  students,  and  that  no  differentiation  shall  be  made  in 

personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  system.  regard  to  women  students — a differentiation  needless 

3.  To  exclude  any  class  of  women  students  from  the  an<^  injurious. 

teaching  given  within  the  walls  would  be  to  separate  We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  present  arrangements 
them  from  the  culture,  tone,  and  traditions  of  Trinity  for  women  in  Trinity  College  made  by  the  authorities 

College,  and  from  social  intercourse  with  other  women  shall  be  maintained.  They  are  on  the  same  lines  as 

students,  giving  them  instead  teaching  and  surround-  those  in  other  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  are 

mga  different  in  every  way  and  not  those  which  are  working  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  authorities  and 

to  be  enjoyed  in  a great  University.  This  would  be  so  of  the  students  themselves. 


$,radu^,es  a?d  Candidate  Graduates  is  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
aep?rt(  Ui.  3176),  1806. .pave  129.  Miss  OTarrelly  s and  Miss  Hansn’s  oral  evidence  will  he  lound  at  page  266  of  this  volume. 

JSSrt,  Sr  l“”  KT. SI  SmS’iS."  “ P"rI”“5’  ",ul“  ' “““r 

t Note  by  Secretary.— As  these  Documents  dealt  with  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry,  they  are  notlprinted  in  the  Appendix. 
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Doorjanrn 


XU 

SECTION  H. 


Documents  put  in  by  Witnesses  in  connection  with  their  oral  evidence. 


XLI. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  LL.D.,  President  of  University  College,  Dublin, 
in  supplement  to 


My  Dm  Mr.  Daly — 

On  reading  the  portion  of  my  evidence  which  deals 
with  the  relation  of  the  proposed  new  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin  to  a new  University  or  University 
College  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics, I realise  that  I did  not  express  at  all  adequately 
my  entire  dissent  from  any  suggestion  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Catholic  institution  should  receive  their 
scientific  education  in  the  College  of  .Science. 

I.  Any  such  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
lower  enormously  the  prestige  of  the  new  Catholic  in- 
stitution. Seeing  the  ever-growing  importance  of  the 
teaching  of  Science,  a College,  whose  students  were 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  scientific  training, 
•could  not  be  regarded  as  of  true  University  standing. 
It  might  be  a School  of  Arts,  but  would  no  longer  be  a 
■School  of  Science.  Such  an  arrangement  would  reduce 
the  institution  for  Catholics  below  the  level  at  which, 
notwithstanding  our  serious  disabilities,  this  College 
-a*  present  stands. 

II.  One  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  developing 
that  culture,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results 
-of  University  life  is,  for  the  Professors  who  teach,  as 
well  as  for  the  students  who  learn,  the  intermingling 
•of  men  of  different  tastes,  trained  on  different  lines  of 
study. 

III.  It  is  plain  that  the  intellectual  culture  im- 
parted and  received  in  Die  College  for  Catholics  would 
be  very  seriously  impaired  by  any  arrangement  which 
■would  in  great  part  or  altogether  withdraw  from  it  the 
Professors  -and  the  students  engaged  in  scientific  work. 

IV.  By  withdrawing  pupils  of  the  College  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  another  and  quite  different  institution 
it  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  solidarity  of  collegiate  life,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  a College. 

Nor  could  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  effec- 
tively direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  its  students  in 
.a  most  important  part  of  their  education,  carried  on. 
as  it  would  be,  in  an  institution  not  controlled  by  the 
College,  and  (as  might  easily  happen  in  such  circum- 
stances) carried  on  possibly  on  lines  that  the  College 
authorities  might  deem  quite  unsuited  to  their  stu- 
dents. In  regard  to  its  more  gifted  students,  the 
scientific  function  of  a University  is  largely  the  de- 
velopment of  faculties  of  original  research,  and  the 
widening  of  the  field  of  knowledge ; the  function  of  a 
College  of  Science  is  to  train  its  students  more  and 
more  perfectly  in  the  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  of  new  discoveries  to  the  improvement  and 
development  of  practical  industries  in  their  manifold 
iforms. 


his  Oral  Evidence.* 

distinct  lines  ? And  as  relates  to  the  University  stu- 
dents— is  the  direction  of  their  scientific  studies  to  be 
transferred  from  the  University  authorities  to  those 
of  the  College  of  Science  ? 

V.  Then  come  the  vital  administrative  questions : 

Who  are  to  have  control  of  the  programme  of  study  f 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  time-tables  1 Of  the  use  of 
the  Laboratories  ? 

What  abundant  materials  for  friction  and  disagree- 
ment, and  what  a lowering  of  the  status  of  the  so- 
called  University  College  ? 

But  as  a Catholic  educationist,  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  go  further,  and  to  register  a protest  against  the 
whole  project  of  spending  a vast  sum  of  money  on  a 
College  of  'Science,  whilst  the  crying  grievances  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  population  in  the  matter  ef 
Higher  Education  are  left  unredressed. 

No  body  of  Irish  educationists,  so  far  as  I know, 
'have  asked  for,  or  expressed  their  approval  of  such 
an  expenditure  in  existing  circumstances.  It  has  not 
•been  called  for  by  the  elected  representatives  of  Ire- 
land in  Parliament.  So  far  as  I can  conjecture,  the 
proposal  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a body  whose  ingerence  into 
the  domain  of  Irish  education  has,  so  far,  given  little 
satisfaction  to  Irish  educationists. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain  (if  Irish  opinion  is 
to  carry  any  weight  in  this  purely  Irish  subject) 
that  if  there  existed  to-day  in  Ireland  an  elected  re- 
presentative body  entrusted  with  the  control  of  Irish 
education,  a proposal  to  spend  a huge  sum  of  money 
on  a College  of  Science,  whilst  leaving  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  its  present  miserable  condition,  would  be 
scouted  by  the  whole  assembly. 

The  whole  project  is  just  an  example  of  a mode  of 
government  that  we  are  unhappily  only  too  familiar 
with  dn  Ireland.  Refuse  Irishmen  what  they  ask, 
even  though  it  seem  reasonable  enough ; hut  give 
them  something  else  that  they  do  not  want,  and  then 
complain  to  the  world  how  unreasonable  and  ungrate- 
ful they  are  in  rejecting  your  gift. 

I respectfully  request  that  this  letter  may  be  ap- 
pended to  my  evidence  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
College  of  Science  to  any  proposed  new  College  or 
University  for  Catholics. 


Believe  me, 

Yous  sincerely, 


The  question  presents  itself : is  the  College  of  Science  William  Delany. 

to  provide  the  teachers  and  the  teaching  on  these  quite 

* See  the  Evidence  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Delany  at  page  280. 
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XU1. 


Supplementary  Statement  submitted  by  Professor  A.  F.  Dixon,  M.B.,  D.Sc.* 


To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Gentlemen, — When  I had  the  honour  to  appear  be- 
fore yon- as  a witness  in  connection  with  a statement 
submitted  by  the  staff  of  the  Medical  School,  it  was 
suggested  by  one  of  your  number  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  if  I could  supply  the  Commission  witli  figures 
showing  the  number  of  our  students  who  when  quali- 
fied remain  in  Ireland  (question  1961). 

I have  lately  gone  through  the  names  in  the  Medical 
Directory  for  1906,  and  I find  that  out  of  2,654  medi- 
cal men  resident  in  Ireland,  397  are  graduates  of 
Dublin  University,  and  that  a total  of  489  were 
educated  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Trinity  College.  That  is  one  to  every  5-4  medical 
men  in  Ireland  have  been  trained  wholly  or  in  part 
in  Trinity  College.  Of  this  489,  99  hold  hospital 
appointments  in  County  Dublin  ; 32  hold  provincial 


hospital  appointments ; 17  act  as  medical  officers  to 
institutions,  for  the  most  part  prisons  or  asylums; 
79  are  medical  officers  to  urban  districts,  dispensary 
districts,  or  union  workhouses ; 4 act  as  inspectors 
under  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  are  on  the 
Prison  Board  ; 1 is  medical  superintendent  of  statis- 
tics in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General ; 1 acts  as 
Commissioner  of  Control  and  Inspector  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  another  as  Inspector  of  Lunatics ; 6 
are  teachers  in  Medical  Schools,  but  are  unconnected 
with  any  Clinical  Hospital ; and  a number  of  others 
serve  as  Admiralty  surgeons,  medical  attendants  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
Telegraph  Office. 

A F.  Dixon. 


DOCUMENTS.  XLIII. 

Section  H. 

yTTit  Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Murphy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin. f 


Rathcore  Rectory,  Enfield,  County  Meath, 


4fA  Dec.,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  I had  the  honour  of  submitting  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  Trinity  College,  in  reference  to  the  Professorship 
of  Irish  in  said  University — having  regard  to  the 
question  (or  questions)  asked  me  as  to  the  connection 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  Salmon,  n.n.,  Provost  of  Tri- 
nity College,  with  the  Irish  .Society,  in  the  relation  of 
Trustee — I wrote  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  said  Irish 
Society  (lately  amalgamated  with  the  Scripture 
Readers’  Society),  asking  him  to  let  me  know  whether 
the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  b.d.,  late  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  had  been  ever  at  .any  time  a Trustee 
of  the  Irish  Society,  and  I have  the  honour  to  furnish 
you  with  a copy  (on  the  next  page)  of  the  reply  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  to  my  letter — for  the 
information  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


I am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  H.  Murphy,  m.a., 
Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  Secretary  to 

The  Royal  Commission 

on  Hublin  University. 


P.S. — I should  be  glad  if  this  letter — .and  the  copy 
of  .the  letter  enclosed — could  be  published,  by  way  of 
explanation,  in  connection  with  my  evidence  before 
the  Commission. 


(Copy.) 


“ Soripture  Readers’  and  Irish  Society  for  the  Pio- 
“ motion  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  Ireland,  by  the  Cir- 
“ culation  and  Teaching  of  God’s  Holy  Word.” 


“Dear  Sir, 


“28  Moleswortii  Strbet,  Dublin, 
" 4t7i  Dec.,  1906. 


“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  enquiry,  I have  to  inform 
“you  that  the  late  Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  and 
“ Provost  of  Trinity  College,  was  never  at  any  time  a 
“ Trustee  of  the  Irish  Society." 


“ Faithfully  yours, 

“ James  F.  Caithness, 

“ Clerical  Sec.” 


“ To  the  Rev.  Professor  Murphy, 
39  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.” 


DOCUMENTS  XLIV. 

Section  II1 

xliv.  Documents  put  in  by  George  Fottrell,  Esq. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Fottrell,  p.  98.) 

(1)  QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  IN  COMMON  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN,  OF  CATHOLIC  AND  NON-CATHOLIC  STUDENTS,  SUBMITTED 
IN  DECEMBER.  1905.  BY  MR.  GEORGE  FOTTRELL  TO  A PROFESSOR  OF  CATHOLIC 


THEOLOGY  IN  THAT  UNIVERSITY, 


Dublin, 

December,  1905. 

The  question  of  University  Education  is  one  of 
pressing  importance  to  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  how  best  to  secure  to  Catholic 
students  their  rights  to  university  and  collegiate  train- 
ing, without  unnecessary  danger  to  their  faith,  and 
“Professor  Dixon’s  evidence  will  be  found  at  page  102. 


AND  HIS  REPLIES  THERETO. 

without  in  any  way  infringing  on  the  corresponding 
rights  of  non-Catholics. 

Of  the  plans  which  have  been  suggested  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  one  is,  that  in  the  University  of  Dublin — a 
University  which  has  but  one  college,  Trinity  College 
there  should  be  established,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
Faculty  of  Theology  (Protestant),  a Faculty  of 
Catholic  Theology  and  Philosophy,  meaning,  by 
Philosophy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  or,  as  it 
t Bcv.  Professor  Murphy’s  evidence  will  be  found  at  page  218. 
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is  expressed  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Logics, 
Ethics,  and  Metaphysics: 

Before  accepting  or  even  considering  this  proposal, 
it  is  desirable  that  those  who,  in  this  country,  are 
called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  it.  should 
have  evidence  put  before  them  of’ its  probable  effect  if 
adopted. 

The  best  evidence  is  that  of  experience.  This,  I am 
told,  is  to  be  found  in  Germany.  In  that  country  the 
same  difficulty  which  confronts  us  in  the  proposal 
above  alluded  to  confronted  the  German  authorities 
— ecclesiastical  and  lay — the  difficulty,  namely,  in- 
volved in  teaching  Philosophy  (in  our  sense  of  the 
term)  in  one  and  the  same  college  to  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  students. 

It  is  important  for  our  guidance  to  learn — 

(a)  What  was  the  plan  adopted  in  Germany  to 

meet  the  difficulty? 

( b ) Has  it  been  from  the  educational  point  of 

view  successful? 

(c)  Has  it  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  guardians, 

ecclesiastical  and  lay,  of  the  students? 

It  would  be  imposing  too  great  a burden  on  you  to 
ask  you  to  reply  to  questions  relating  to  the  whole 
of  the  German  Empire ; and  therefore  the  queries 
which  I take  the  liberty  of  sending  are  confined  to  the 
University  of  Bonn,  in  which  University  your  long 
experience  as  a Professor  qualifies  you  to  answer  with 
authority,  and  I hope  without  much  labour  to  your- 
self. 


My  sole  excuse _ for  troubling  you  must  be  the  im-  Documents. 
portance  to  us  Irishmen  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  section  H 

present  discussion.  1 ' 

" SUV. 

The  Universities  of  Bonn  and  of  Dublin  may  with 
propriety  be  compared  with  each  other.  Each  of  them 
serves  a country  in  which  Catholics  largely  prepon- 
derate in  number,  while  non-Catholics  preponderate 
in  wealth.  In  the  two  universities  the  system  of 
government  is  probably  wholly  different. 

In  Dublin  the  Senate  has  practically  no  influence 
m the  daily  working  of  the  University.  All  eflective 
power  is  vested  in  a Board  consisting  of  the  Provost 
and  of  Seven  Senior  Fellows,  none  of  whom  wins  a 
place  on  it  except  by  seniority,  which  in  practice 
means  _ that  a man  rarely  becomes  a member  of  the 
governing  body  until  he  lias  reached  old  age — a system 
of  government  not  conducive  to  the  rapid  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  reform. 

No  member  of  the  Board  is  a Catholic,  nor  is  there 
any  Catholic  a Professor  in  Logics,  Ethics,  or  Meta- 
physics. 

With  great  interest  and  sincere  thanks  I look  for- 
ward to  the  light  which  I am  sure  you  will  throw 
upon  a difficult  and  important  question. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  Fottbell. 

To 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Roughly,  what  is  the  population  of  the  country 
which  supplies  students  to  the  University?  Showing — 

(а)  Catholics. 

(б)  Non-Catholics. 


ANSWERS. 

1.  The  students  of  the  University  of  Bonn  come  in 
their  greater  number  from  the  Rheinprovinz  (Rhenish 
Prussia),  although  also  students  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  German  Empire  often  go  to  Bonn  for  one  or  two 
semesters  (we  reckon  here  by  semesters,  and  not  by  the 
year).  For  instance,  last  semester,  i.e.,  last  summer, 
3,029  had  matriculated  here  ; of  these  2,128  c^me  from 
the  Rhenish  Province,  658  from  other  provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  175  from  other  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  68  from  other  countries.  Last 
winter  we>  had  2,908  students. 


We  have  five  Faculties.  There  were  here  last 
summer  matriculated — 

1.  In  the  Faculty  of  Catholic  Theology,  . 307 

2.  In  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,  89 

3.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  . . . 942 

4.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  . . 206 

5.  In  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  which  in 

this  sense  is  the  old  Faculty  of  Arts,  1,486 

Total,  3,029 

Now,  answering  your  question:  The  country  which 
chiefly  supplies  students  to  the  University  is  the 
Bhenvsh  Province  of  Prussia,  which  has — 

(a)  Catholics  (about)  . 3,800,000  =69  per  cent. 

(5)  Non-Catholics  (about),  1,700,000  = 31  per  cent. 

Note. — Catholics  form — 

of  the  population  of  the  Empire  of 

Germany  taken  as  a whole,  . 36  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Prussia  taken 

as  a whole,-  . • : - 34  per  cent. 

3/ 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN  — continued. 

QXTEIlIEa.  ANSWERS. 


2.  What  is  the  average  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  University?  Showing — 

(a)  Catholics. 

(b)  Non-Catholics. 


2.  Last  winter  we  had  in  Bonn  at  the  University 
2,908  ; and  last  summer  3,029  students.  The  numbers 
are  always  greater  during  the  summer  months.  In 
Germany  experience  shows  that  those  universities  that 
are  nicely  situated  in  a fine  country  are  more  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  whilst  during  the 
winter  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig, 
&c.,  have  greater  numbers  than  in  the  summer. 


Now  the  average  number  of  students  (which  during 
the  last  six  years  increased  from  2,000  to  3,000,  and 
is  increasing  every  semester)  may  be  said  to  be  about 
2,800.  Of  these  about  two-thirds  or,  speaking  still 
more  accurately,  three-fifths  are  Catholics,  whilst  one- 
third  or,  more  accurately,  about  two-fifths,  are  non- 
Catholics. 


3.  What  is  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University  3.  The  Senate, 
called? 

(a)  Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist?  (a)  Of  twelve  members. 


(b)  How  many  are  Catholics? 


(b)  At  present  (viz.,  during  this  year)  six. 


(c)  How  are  the  members  appointed  or  elected  ? 


(d)  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  and  of  non-Catholics  who  must 
be  on  the  Governing  Body,  or  is  the  ap- 
pointment or  election  unrestricted? 


(e)  Is  every  full  professor  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Governing  Body? 


4.  In  the  Faculty  of  Theology  how  many  are  there — 
, (a)  Full  Professors  ? 


(c)  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  the  following: — 
The  Rector,  the  Pro-rector,  the  five  Deans  of  the  five 
Faculties,  four  members  elected  for  the  Senate 
specially,  and  the  Judge  of  the  University. 

The  only  member  not  elected  by  the  professors,  but 
appointed  by  the  Government,  is  the  Judge  of  the 
University.  He  is  ex-officio  a member  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  appointed  for  lifetime.  The  present  one  is  a 
Catholic.  The  Rector  is  each  year  elected  on  the 
2nd  July ; he  is  elected  in  a plenary  meeting  of  all 
the  ordinary  professors  of  the  University,  must  him- 
self be  an  ordinary  professor,  begins  his  office  on 
October  the  18th,  and  has  it  for  one  year.  When  his 
year  of  tenure  is  over,  he  is  ex-officio  Pro-rector  for 
one  year  only.  As  it  happens  just  at  present,  both 
the  Rector  and  the  Pro-rector  belong  to  the  Catholic 
denomination.  The  Deans  of  the  faculties  are  also 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Senate.  They  are  elected, 
July  2nd,  for  one  year  only,  and  are  elected  each  by 
the  ordinary  professors  of  his  faculty.  Thus  the  office 
changes  every  year  ; and  one  may  become  Dean  again 
in  one  faculty  and  in  others  every  five  or  six  years. 
I may  mention  that,  although  the  Rector  is  elected 
by  all  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  University,  and 
the  Deans  each  by  the  ordinary  professors  of  his 
faculty,  their  elections  must  be  ratified  by  the  Govern- 
ment, viz. , the  Ministry  of  Education,  etc.  ; although  I 
do  not  remember  an  election  that  was  not  ratified.  The 
four  Senators  mentioned  above  are  also  elected  by  the 
ordinary  professors  of  the  University,  and  are  bound 
to  take  the  office,  and  need  not  any  approval  of  the 
Government.  They  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  in 
this  way:  on  the  eve  of  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Rectorship,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors choose  two  by  written  votes.  Thus,  at  present, 
two  of  our  four  Senators  were  chosen  on  October,  1904, 
and  go  on  till  October  17  th,  1906 ; two  were  chosen 
October,  1905,  and  go  on  till  October  17th,  1907. 


(d)  There  is  no  rule,  and  the  election  is,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  unrestricted. 


(e)  No.  However,  every  full — i.e.,  ordinary — pro- 
fessor is  ex-officio  a member  of  the  plenary  meeting 
which  elects  the  Rector  and  two  Senators  each  year. 

4. 


(a)  Seven,  and  one  Honorary  Professor,  who  is  a 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  has  no  salary 
as  professor,  but  the  right  of  giving  lectures  on 
ecclesiastical  art,  and  also  the  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  election  of  the  'Rector. 


• (b)  Extraordinary  Professors  ? 


(b)  Three. 
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QUERIES.  ANSWERS. 


DOOUHHICW. 
Section  B. 
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4 — continued.  4 — continued. 

(c)  Privat-docenten  1 Of  these  how  many  are  (c)  Two.  All  are  Catholics.  There  are  two 
Catholics?  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  Faculties  of  Theology  here — one  of  Catholic  Theology, 
number  of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  ? another  of  Protestant  Theology. 


(d)  Are  the  Catholic  Professors  clergymen,  or  are  (d)  All  the  Catholic  Professors  of  Theology  are 
they  laymen?  or,  if  both,  how  many  are  clergymen,  just  as  all  in  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
there  of  each?  Theology. 


(e)  Do  they  teach  professedly  in  accordance  with  (e)  Yes.  Although  all  the  Ordinary  and  Extraor- 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  dinary  Professors  of  Catholic  Theology  are,  just  in  the 
Church?  same  way  as  the  other  professors,  appointed  and 

salaried  by  the  State  or  the  Government,  the  statutes 
of  the  Faculty  say,  and  these  statutes  are  observed 
too,  that  before  a new  professor  is  appointed,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  (Bonn  is  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Cologne)  must  be  heard.  The  statutes  say:  “Nobody 
can  be  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Catholic  Theology- 
in  Bonn,  or  admitted  there  to  teaching,  without  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  having  been  first  asked  about 
him ; the  Archbishop  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  ap- 
pointment or  admission  of  a candidate  for  a place  in 
the  Faculty  if  he,  the  Archbishop,  has  serious  doubts 
regarding  the  life  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  candidate.” 

“ In  case  a teacher  of  Theology  in  the  Catholic 
Faculty  in  Bonn  offends,  in  his  lectures,  against  the 
Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  morals,  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  prove  in  a literary  manner,  or  in  case  he 
should  give  more  serious  scandal  by  his  life,  the  Arch- 
bishop has  the  right  of  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Ministry,  which  will  then  do  every- 
thing to  remove  the  cause  of  complaint  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.” 

“ The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  the  right  of  visita- 
tion as  far  as  the  Faculty  of  Catholic  Theology  in 
Bonn  is  concerned,  which  Faculty  is  under  his  spiri- 
tual supervision  as  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  is 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Faculty.  The  titles  of 
the  lectures  which  the  members  of  the  Faculty  intend 
to  give  during  each  semester  must  first  be  mentioned 
to  the  Archbishop ; and  the  Faculty  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive his  remarks  about  purely  theological  matters 
respectfully,  and  to  follow  them  as  much  as  possible. 
The  supervision  of  the  Archbishop  is  also  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  as  far  as  they  are  Catholic 
priests.” 


5.  In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Logics,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  how  many  are 
there — 

(a)  Full  Professors? 

(b)  Extraordinary  Professors? 

(c)  Privat-docenten  1 

Of  these  how  many  are  Catholics? 


And  is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics? 


5. 


(a)  Two  full  Professors. 

(b)  One  Extraordinary  Professor. 

(c)  Two  Privat-docenten. 

At  present,  of  all  these  only  one  is  a Catholic,  who 
is  a full  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  teaches  Logics, 
Ethics,  and  Metaphysics. — (There  is  also  a member  of 
our  Theological  Faculty  teaching  Metaphysics 
regularly,  although  he  is  appointed  chiefly  for 
Apologetics.) 

There  is  no  rule ; although  we  have  often  had  a full 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  an  extraordinary 
one  or  a Privat-docent. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  University  there 
must  be  in  the  Law  Faculty  at  least  one  Catholic 
who  teaches  Canon  Law,  and  there  must  be  in  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  always  a _ Catholic  and  a Pro- 
testant Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Since  the 
year  1853  there  is  also  an  ordinance,  according  to 
which  there  must  be  a Catholic  and  a Protestant 
Professor  of  History.  Short  of  this,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  of  course,  all  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of 
Theology  must  be  all  Catholics  or  all  Protestants, 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  Catholics  and  nrn- 
Catholics. 

3/2 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  RELATION  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN — continued. 


5. — continued. 


QUERIES. 


5. — continued. 


ANSWERS. 


(d)  Are  the  Catholic  Professors  in  this  Faculty  (d)  The  Catholic  full  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 

Clergymen  or  are  they  Laymen,  and,  if  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  a layman, 
both,  how  many  of  each? 

(e)  Do  they  teach  professedly  in  accordance  with  (e)  Yes.  He,  as  well  as  his  predecessors. 

the  receivecl  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ? 


6.  At  the  examinations  which  take  place  at  the 
University  are  separate  examination  papers  prepared 
— i.e.  separate  questions  put  for  Catholic  Theology 
and  Catholic  Philosophy:  i.e.  Logics,  Ethics,  and 
Metaphysics  ? I 


6.  As  far  as  Catholic  Theology  is  concerned  all  ex- 
aminations regarding  Catholic  Theology  are  held  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Catholic  Theology. 

With  regard  to- examinations  in  Philosophy.  I must 
distinguish  between  examinations  in  Philosophy  oi 
students  of  Catholic  Divinity  and  of  others,  broadly 
speaking. 

The  students  of  our  faculty  are  examined  in 
Philosophy  by  a special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  as  far  as  nearly  all  our 
divinity  students  belong  to  this  archdiocese. 

If  other  students  wish  to  be  examined  merely  with 
reference  to  the  lecture  attended  during  the  term,  the 
examination  is  held  by  the  professor  that  gave  the 
lecture. 

However,  all  those  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  that  wish  to  pass  the  great  examination  after 
a three  or  four  years’  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
French,  German,  etc.,  are  also  examined  in  Phil 
osophy,  and  are  not  necessarily  examined,  if  they  are 
Catholics,  by  the  Catholic  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
There  is  a special  commission  for  this  examination : 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Professors  of 
Philosophy  belong  to  it ; and  as  the  number  of 
Catholic  candidates  is  greater  than  that  of  Protestant 
ones,  the  Protestant  Professor  examines  also  some 
Catholic  candidates.  The  same  applies  to  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Doctorship  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty. 

When  a Catholic  priest,  as  often  happens,  wishes  to 
pass  an  examination  in  languages,  etc.,  he  always 
gets,  as  far  as  I know  and  believe,  the  Catholic  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  as  examiner. 


7.  Is  there  at  Bonn  a seminary  for  ecclesiastical 
students,  i.e.,  students  who  propose  to  become  Catholic 
priests  ? 


(a)  Do  these  students  attend  the  University,  and 
if  so,  what  faculty  or  faculties  do  they 
attend? 


7.  Yes,  there  are  two ; one  for  the  students  of  the 
first  year  (called  Collegium  Leoninum),  the  other  for 
the  students  of  the  second  and  third  year  (called  Col- 
legium Albertinum). 

(a)  Yes ; they  belong  to  the  Catholic  Theological 
Faculty;  but  they  also  attend  lectures — e.g.,  on  Phil- 
osophy or  on  History  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  as 
every  matriculated  student  has  a right  to  attend  all 
the  lectures  of  any  faculty  if  he  inscribe  his  name  for 
the  lecture. 


Cb)  Are  they  by  law  compelled  to  attend  (*>)  They  must  fisst  finish  the  so-called  gymnasium 
university  lectures  or  to  obtain  a university  (that  is,  a high  school  for  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  which 

degree  as  a condition  for  ordination?  has  nine  classes,  and  may  be  gone  through  m nine 

years).  Then,  as  they  wish  to  become  secular  priests, 
they  must  follow  the  philosophical  and  theological 
course  of  either  a university  or  a diocesan  seminary. 
For  instance,  in  this  Rhenish  province,  there  is  the 
archdiocese  of  Cologne,  and  the  diocese  of  Treves. 
Bonn  belongs  to  the  former.  Now,  the  students  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Cologne  study  Philosophy  and  Theology 
in  Bonn,  at  the  University  ; the  students  of  the  diocese 
of  Treves  study  these  subjects  at  their  diocesan  semi- 
nary in  Treves,  where  they  have  their  own  professors. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  students  of  the  two  colleges  or 
seminaries  in  Bonn  are  concerned,  they  are  bound  to 
attend  university  lectures  as  a condition — first,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  seminary  at  Cologne  (where  they 
spend  their  fourth  year  of  Theology,  after  having  been 
here  three  years) ; and  secondly,  as  a condition  for 
ordination. 

Any  bishop  may  allow  his  students  to  study 
Divinity  in  Bonn  at  the  university,  too.  If  people 
want  to  take  a degree  in  Catholic  Divinity  in  Bonn, 
they  must  have  been  either  for  three  years  at  a 
German  university,  or  if  they  have  had  their  course 
at  a seminary,  they  must  have  been  one  year  at  a 
German  university. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN — continued. 

ANSWERS. 


QUERIES. 

7. — continued. 

(c)  Can  university  lectures,  and,  if  so,  on  what 

subjects,  be  given  in  the  seminary  so  as  to 
legally  count  as  university  lectures  ? 

(d)  Are  the  persons  who  give  such  lectures  in  the 

seminary  professors  on  the  staff  of  the 
university,  or  are  they  wholly  unattached 
to  the  university? 


(e)  How  many  of  the  lecturers  at  the  seminary 
are  priests,  and  how  many  laymen  ? 


(/)  Does  the  seminary  receive  a grant  from  the 
State,  or  how  is  it  supported  ? 

( g ) For  how  many  years  does  the  course,  of  studies 
at  the  seminary  last,  and  do  the  students 
enter  on  the  course  before  they  matriculate 
at  the  University? 


7. — continued. 

( c ) No.  No  university  lectures  can  be  given  in  the 
seminaries  in  Bonn,  viz.,' the  Coll.  Albertinum  or 
Leoninum,  so  as  to  legally  count  as  university  lectures. 

(d)  The  superiors  of  the  seminaries  in  Bonn  are 
appointed  by  the  archbishop.  It  is  quite  accidental 
that,  at  present,  one  of  our  professors,  the  Extraor- 
dinary Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  is  President  of 
the  College  Albertinum,  because  the  archbishop 
wished  this  expressly,  and  got  leave  of  the  Govern  • 
ment  for  him  to  take  this  post  besides  his  professor- 
ship. 

(e)  All  the-  superiors  of  the  seminaries  here  are 
priests.  In  the  Leoninum  there  is  (a)  President,  (b) 
a Repetitor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  (c)  a Repetitor  of 
Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  Hebrew, 
&c.  All  are  Doctors  of  Divinity.  In  the  Albertinum 
there  is  (a)  a President,  (6)  a Repetitor  of  Dogmatic 
and  Moral  Theology,  (c)  a Repetitor  of  Church  His- 
tory (and,  eventually,  Canon  Law  ?) ; (d)  a Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  who  teaches  liturgical  singing, 
&c.  All  four  are  priests.  There  is  also  a priest  ap- 
pointed as  Procurator  for  both  houses. 

(/)  The  houses  or  seminaries  receive  no  grants  trom 
the  State,  and  arei  solely  supported  by  the  archdiocese. 

( g ) The  course  of  studies  of  these  students  lasts 
three  years  here.  They  receive  no  orders  here,  not 
even  the  tonsure,  .ana  are  dressed  like  the  other 
students  whom  they  meet  at  the  university  or  in  the 
streets  ; hut  they  have  a fourth  year  in  Cologne,  a 
practical  year,  during  which  they  receive  holy  orders. 


Documents. 
Section  H. 
XXIV. 


The)  students  of  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne  are 
bound  to  live  in  these  two  seminaries ; however,  there 
are  two  or  three  living  in  the  town  on  account  of 
their  bad  health;  also  the  students  of  Catholic 
Divinity  that  come  from  other  dioceses  live  in  private 
lodgings  in  the  town.  . They  enter  into  these 
seminaries  when  they  matriculate  here,  or  two  or  three 
days  before.  In  very  exceptional  cases  students  may 
live  in  these  seminaries  who  are  only  inscribed  as  yet 
in  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  not  having  quite  ful- 
filled the  conditions  for  getting  inscribed  in  the  lists 
of  the  Theological  Faculty.  I do  not  think  that  there 
are  any  such  cases  at  present. 

8.  Are  there  associations  (Vereine)  for  Catholic  Q.  Yes ; in  Bonn  there  are  eleven  associations  for 
students  attending  the  university,  and  what  is  the  Catholic  students  attending  the  university ; five,  the 
object  of  these  associations  ? members  of  which  wear  blue  or  red  caps,  or  caps  in 

other  colours;  six,  the  members  of  which  wear  no 
outward  signs. 

The  object  of  these  associations,  which  usually  have 
about  twenty  or  more  members,  is  chiefly  a social  one. 
They  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  religion  (viz., 
Catholicity),  friendship,  and  also  common  pursuit  of 
study.  They  meet,  as  a rule,  twice  a week,  and  have 
what  is  called  here  a “ Commers,”  viz.,  a jovial  sort 
of  meeting,  with  drinking  beer,  singing  songs,  making 
speeches,  &c.  Some  of  them  have,  every  fortnight,  a 
lecture  given  by  one  of  their  members,  and  debates. 

There  is  also  a union  of  Catholic  students  here  (I 
think  of  about  sixty  or  more)  that  study  social  ques- 
tions, having  a Catholic  Privat-docent  of  Social 
Economy,  ana  a young,  able  priest  (who  is  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Repetitor  in  the  Coll.  Albertinum)  as 
their  leaders.  They  go  to  warehouses,  &c.,  have- 
lectures  and  debates  at  their  meeting,  &c. 

There  -is  also  a flourishing  Congregation  of  our 
Lady,  of  Catholic  (not  Divinity)  students.  Their 
preacher  and  president  is  the  same  Repetitor  men- 
tioned above. 

There  is  also  a Catholic  as  well  as  a Protestant 
preacher  of  the  university.  As  to  the  Catholics,  they 
have  a University  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  a sermon 
preached  by  the  University  preacher.  The  sermons 
are  at  present  preached  by  our  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
’ ' Theology,  who  is  a good  and  well-known  preacher  and 

speaker.  Both  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic-' 
preacher  of  the  university  have  a salary  paid  by  the 

•State.  • 
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I have  already  treated  of  the  duties  and  claims  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  primary  and  higher  education 
in  Catholic  countries,*  and  of  her  discipline  in  regard 
to  primary  schools  in  countries  of  mixed  religions  ; t 
and  in  the  present  article  I purpose  to  study  the 
principles  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  in  countries 
where  Catholics  live  side  by  side  with  fellow-citizens 
of  other  religious  denominations. 

As  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  so  in  the  case  of 
universities,  the  Church  positively  and  formally 
“ approves  ” of  one  university,  another  she  “tolerates,” 
another  she  declares  “ intrinsically  dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals  ” without  however  adding  a special  ecclesi- 
astical prohibition,  another  she  is  bound  to  “ condemn 
absolutely”  and  to  formally  prohibit  Catholics  from 
frequenting  it,  and  with  regard  to  others  she  may 
adopt  simply  a policy  of  nullum  judicium  jerendurn, 
a policy  of  observation,  permitting  Catholics  to  fre- 
quent them  provisionally  but  passing  no  judgment  on 
tifem,  and  meanwhile  keeping  a vigilant  eye  on  them 
to  see  if  they  contain,  in  their  actual  working,  any 
danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents. I will  consider  first,  in  the  abstract,  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  ecclesiastical  approval,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  necessitate  the  various  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  disapproval,  the  duties  of  parents  and 
students  in  regard  to  colleges  condemned  by  the 
Church,  and  the  duties  of  the  Pastoral  office  towards 
those — if  any — who  frequent  such  colleges  ; and, 
secondly,  I will  briefly  review  a few  well-known  and 
familiar  examples  of  ecclesiastical  policy  in  regard  to 
“ mixed”  and  dangerous  universities  or  university 
colleges. 


What  are  the  conditions  necessary  that  the  Church 
can  formally  and  positively  approve  a University  ? 
In  the  first  place,  as  I pointed  out  in  a former 
_article,|  university  education  differs  from  primary  and 
intermediate  education  in  this,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  form  an  obligatory  part  of  the  programme 
of  education  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  but 
does  not  enter  into  the  obligatory  programme  of  work 
in  universities  and  university  colleges ; and  conse- 
quently the  Church  can  approve  a university  though 
the  students  are  not  obliged  to  have  lessons  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  but  she  cannot  approve  a system 
of  primary  or  intermediate  education  which  does  not 
include  religious  instruction  in  its  programme  of 
obligatory  school  work.  Religion  is  taught  as  a 
science  if  there  be  a theological  faculty  in  a uni- 
versity ; and  a Catholic  theological  facultv  ■’oast  be 
established  by  and  continue  under  the  control  of  the 
Church.  But  apart  from  the  consideration  of  a 
theological  faculty,  what  are  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  university  which  the  Church  can  approve  ? 
I may  answer  negatively  by  saying  that  in  constitu- 
tion it  must  not  be  “ secular,”  nor  “ mixed,”  nor,  of 
course,  “ secular  and  mixed.”  When  we  designate  a 
system  of  primary  education  “ secular”  we  have  in 
mind  primarily  the  fact  that  religious  instruction  is 
excluded,  though  we  know  that  a secular  system  also 
implies  the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  from 
the  schools,  the  abolition  of  tests  for  teachers,  and 
free  access  to  the  schools  for  children  of  all  religious 
denominations.  But  when  we  designate  a system  of 
university  education  “secular”  or  "Godless,”  we 
should  understand  it  primarily  if  not  exclusively  of 
the  complete  and  absolute  subjection  of  the  university 
to  the  secular  power  and  of  the  denial  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  right  of  exercising  vigilance 
and  supervision  over  the  appointment  and  continuance 
in  office  of  teachers  and  over  the  teaching  of  the  uni- 
versity in  order  to  safeguard  the  faith  and  morals 
of  the  students.  The  absence  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  programme  of  obligatory  college  work  3oes 
not  make  a university  “secular”  or  “Godless,”  for 


religious  lessons  are  not  the  work  of  a university  or 
university  college.  In  a Catholic  country,  as  I have 
already  written,!  the  Church  does  not  claim  the 
right  of  appointing  or  approving  the  professors 
outside  the  faculty  of  theology,  “hut  the 
right  of  exercising  vigilance  and  remonstrating 
and  commanding  that  a particular  person 
reasonably  suspected  or  proved  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  students  be  not  appointed 
or  deprived  of  his  appointment.”  The  first  and 
fundamental  condition,  therefore,  for  the  “ formal 
approbation”  of  a university  by  the  Church  is  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  exercise 
vigilance  over  the  university  for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  faith  and  morals. 

A “secular”  system  is  also  invariably  “mixed,” 
at  least  in  theory ; that  is,  there  are  no  tests  for 
teachers  or  students,  and  the  college  with  its  offices 
and  emoluments  is  open  to  all  denominations.  A 
“mixed”  system,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
“ secular”  ; it  may  enforce  in  primary  schools  de- 
nominational religious  instruction,  and  in  universities 
it  may  recognise,  formally  or  virtually,  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  exercise  supervision  over  all  that  may 
concern  the  faith  and  morals  of  its  subjects.  The 
“mixed”  system  supposes  that,  by  law,  entrance  to 
the  college  and  access  to  its  emoluments  and  offices  are 
open  to  members  of  all  religious  denominations. 
Then  it  is  a “ mixed”  college,  at  least  in  theory  and 
in  law,  but  it  may  be  purely  denominational  in 
reality. 

The  presence  of  a few  non-Catholic  teachers  or 
students  in  a Catholic  university  would  not  prevent 
the  formal  approval  of  the  university ; the  university 
would  receive  approbation,  and  the  presence  of  the 
few  non-Catholics  would  be  said  to  be  tolerated.  But 
if  the  professorships  and  entry  to  a college  were  open 
by  law  to  non-Catholics  generally,  if  professors  could 
not  be  vetoed  on  the  sole  ground  of  being  Protestants 
or  infidels,  then  the  system  of  education  would  be  the 
“ mixed”  system,  and  I think,  for  reasons  to  be  in- 
dicated farther  on,  the  university  would  not  be  for- 
mally approved  by  the  Church,  but  only  tolerated. 
And,  of  course,  a system  which  is  both  “ secular”  and 
“mixed”  cannot  be  “approved”  by  the  Church. 

Protestants,  no  doubt,  will  claim  that  this  justifies 
their  contention  that  a Catholic  university  must  be 
a priest-ridden  institution,  where  liberty  of  thought 
ana  investigation,  which  is  absolutely  indspcnsable 
to  university  work,  is  altogether  impossible.  But 
then  we  can  legitimately  ask,  do  they  themselves  claim 
to  be  a part  of  the  Christian  Church  or  to  have  a 
Christian  episcopate?  Do  they  really  admit  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  appointed  bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of 
God  up  to  the  gates  of  the”  university,  but  forbade 
them  to  cro6s  the  threshold  of  the  seat  of  higher  learn- 
ing ? Do  they  themselves  permit  in  their  universities 
liberty  to  teach  doctrines  distinctively  Roman?  In 
the  belief  of  Catholics  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  uni- 
versities is  not  a doctrine  apart  and  superadded  to 
the  general  body  of  episcopal  claims.  It  does  not 
differ  specifically  from  the  pastoral  office  and  duty 
of  teaching,  of  fostering  and  protecting  faith  and 
morals  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles  and  in  the  cabins 
of  the  poor,  in  the  warehouse  and  training  establish- 
ment, m a word,  wherever  full-grown  men  are  con- 
gregated whose  religious  education  is  already  com- 
pleted. Authority  over  and  responsibility  for  the 
university  student  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pastoral 
office  which  knows  no  limit  or  boundary  in  sea,  or 
mountain,  or  walls,  or  gates.  If  we  speak,  for 
example,  of  a priest,  the  Church  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  him  at  the  altaT,  in  the  tribunal,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  his  publications  ; and  on  what  Christian  principle 
can  he  be  exempted  from  Church  authority  in  the 
university?  The  Church  can  reach  the  ordinary 
priest  or  layman  with  her  censures ; she  can  cut  off 
the  university  professor  from  the  Church ; but  she 
cannot  remove  him  from  his  position  of  danger  to  the 


* I.  E.  Record,  .Ian..  1906.  f Ibid.  April,  1906.  % I.  E.  Record,  Jan,  1906. 
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faith  and  morals  of  his  students,  unless  the  State 
recognises,  formally  or  equivalently,  her  right  of 
effective  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  faith  and  morals 
of  her  university  subjects. 

Appertaining  as  it  does  to  the  functions  of  the 
universal  pastoral  office,  the  Church  cannot  allow  her 
right  of  supervision  of  universities  to  be  denied. 
Hence  the  following  propositions  were  condemned  in 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IN. : — 

Totum  scholarum  publicarum  regimen,  in  quibus 
juventus  christianae  alicujus  Reipublicae  insti- 
tuitur,  episcopalibus  dumtaxat  seminariis  aliqua 
rations  exceptis,  potest  ac  debet  attribui  auctoritati 
civili,  et  ita  quidem  attribui,  ut  nullum  alii  cui- 
cumque  auctoritati  recognoscatur  jus  iramiscendi  se 
in  disciplina  scholarum,  in  regimine  studiorum,  in 
graduum  collatiohe,  in  delectu  aut  approbatione 
magistrorum  (n.  45)  . . . Postulat  optima  civilis 
societatis  ratio,  ut  populares  scholae,  quae  patent 
omnibus  cuj usque  e populo  classis  pueris,  ac  publica 
universim  Instituta,  quae  litteris  severioribusque 
disciplinis  tradendis  et  educationi  j uventutis 
curandae  sunt  destinata,  eximantur  ab  omni 
Ecclesiae  auctoritate,  moderatrice  vi  et  ingerentia, 
plenoque  civilis  ac  politicae  auctoritatis  arbitrio 
subjiciantur  ad  imperantium  placita  et  ad  com- 
munium  aetatis  opinionum  amussim  (n.  47). 


ir. 

The  Church  declares  certain  colleges  “intrinsically 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals”  without  issuing  a 
special  ecclesiastical  prohibition  to  frequent  these 
colleges.  What  are  the  dangers  to  faith  and  morals 
apprehended  in  such  colleges?  May  Catholic  students 
frequent  these  colleges?  What  are  the  duties  of 
pastors  towards  the  Catholic  students — if  any — who 
frequent  them? 

1.  We  may  assume  that  in  colleges  declared  intrin- 
sically dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  ecclesiastical 
right  of  supervision  and  vigilance  is  altogether  de- 
nied. But  though  this  be  a denial  of  an  essential 
office  and  duty  of  the  pastoral  charge,  it  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it,  in  fact  and  in  practice, 
grave  dangers  to  faith  and  morals.  The  sources 
of  danger  to  faith  and  morals,  generally  referred  to 
in  ecclesiastical  official  documents,  are  human  respect, 
non-Catholic  teachers  and  non-Catholic  fellow-stu- 
dents. The  dangers  from  non-Catholic  teachers  and 
students  would  be,  of  course,  immensely  aggravated  if 
the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  school  were  the  prosely- 
tism  of  the  Catholic  student  or  the  extirpation  of 
Catholicity,  and  the  danger  is  much  more  acute  in 
residential  colleges  than  in  non-residential  uni- 
versities. The  dangers  from  heretical  teachers  and 
heretical  fellow-students  are  admirably  stated  in  an 
Instruction  of  the  Holy  Office  relative  to  the  schools 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland  which  I will  quote,  though 
it  does  not  deal  formally  with  university  colleges : — 

Auctoritas  quippe  praeceptorum  [says  the  Holy 
Office]  quae  maxima  in  adolescentium  animis  valet, 
ad  ea  omnia  approbanda  quae  in  iis  vident  ex  iisve 
audiunt,  naturali  quandam  vi  eos  rapit ; quo  fit  ut 
illorum  erga  religionem  indifferentia,  errores  ipsi 
haereticales  catholicaeque  religionis  contemptus, 
venenato  quodam  alitu,  tenella  pectora  inficiat  ex- 
tinctoque  calore  omni  pietatis  penitus  corrumpat. 
Cui  pesti  haud  minus  lethifera  accedit  haereticorum 
condxscipulorum  contagio,  quorum  corrupti  mores,  in- 
dita  ex  sectario  dogmata  indocilitas  quaeque 
pueriles  animos  vehementissime  movet,  in  catholicam 
fidem  atque  Ecclesiae  praecepta  mordax  dicacitas,  si 
quid  incorruptum  aut  annum  in  ipsis  manserit,  labe- 
factent  ac  perdant  necesse  est  . . . Neque  vero  illud 
quispiam  sibi  persuadeat  immunes  ab  hac  pernicie 
scholas  illas  fore  quae  materiam  a religione  dis- 
cretam  atque  profanam  habent.  Etenim  praeter- 
quam  quod  eadem  in  illis  ab  haereticorum,  sive 
praeceptorum  sive  discipulorum,  vitae  ratione  ac 
familiaritate  scandala  impendent,  novus  profecto  in 
humanis  rebus  sit  oportet  qui  non  sentiat  etiam  in 
ejusmodi  scholis  aditum  haereticis  magistris  un- 
dequaque  aperiri,  ut  puerilem  simplicitatem  oppor- 
tune et  importune,  data  et  non  data  occasione  cir- 
cumveniat  et  in  laqueos  inducat,  cujus  quo  magis 


inopinae  atque  occultae  sunt  artes,  eo  magis  sunt 
ad  perdendum  efficaces.  Itaque  non  tantum  quae 
sacris  sed  etiam  quae  profanis  disciplinis,  non  tan- 
tum quae  metaphysicao  aut  ethicae,  sed  etiam  quae 
mathesi  aut  physicae,  aut  historiae,  aut  humanis 
litteris,  aut  linguis,  aut  artibus  quibusvis  tradendis 
institutae  sunt,  periculi  atque  exitii  plenas 
ejusmodi  scholas  esse  nulla  ratione  est  dubi- 
tandum.* 

In  the  abstract  this  is  true  universally  of  all  times 
and  countries  and  schools.  There  can  be  grave  danger 
from  non-Catholic  teachers  and  fellow-students,  even 
in  purely  secular  or  scientific  classes.  A teacher 
could,  for  example,  make  a covert  hostile  allusion  to 
the  principle  of  authority  in  the  Church  even  when 
teaching  mathematics,  by  remarking  significantly  that 
mathematical  conclusions  are  not  received  on 
authority,  that  scientific  work  and  authority  are 
mutually  incompatible.  And  hence  I have  stated  that 
I think  the  Church  would  not  give  “ formal  annroval” 
to  a college  if  the  professorships  were  by  law  "equally 
open  to  all,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  The  Church 
does  not  “ approve”  this  mixed  system  of  education. 
But  when  we  are  called  on  to  decide  a concrete  case ; 
whether,  for  example,  there  actually  is  danger  to  faith 
and  morals  in  this  particular  college,  we  have  to 
take  account  of  what  actually  happens  or  is- likely  to 
happen,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
in  this  particular  college.  When  the  Church  con- 
demns certain  colleges  as  intrinsically  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals  it  is  not  a condemnation  of  a mere 
abstract  theory  or  system  of  education,  but  of  the 
colleges  considered  as  they  actually  are.  It  is  not  a 
declaration  of  a remote  or  slight  spiritual  danger, 
lit  is  a declaration  that,  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
type  of  manhood,  there  is  a grave  and  proximate 
danger  of  mortal  sin  in  attendance  at  such  colleges. 
The  danger  is  not  constituted  by  such  a declaration, 
but  the  declaration  pre-supposes  the  danger  ; and  if 
the  danger  did  not  really  exist  the  declaration  would 
be  founded  on’ an  erroneous  assumption  of  fact.  This 
danger  cannot  be  proved  to  demonstration  or  mathe- 
matically; but  it  would  be  the  greatest  temerity  to 
question  the  existence  of  actual  danger  when  it  is 
affirmed  authoritatively  by  the  Episcopate.  And,  of 
course1,  in  pronouncing  on  the  actual  danger,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  of  secular  or  mixed  schools,  the  Roman 
Congregations  are  always  guided  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  bishops  who  are  familiar  with  tie  actual 
circumstances  of  the  cases. 

2.  May  Catholic  students  frequent  colleges  which 
have  been  declared  by  the  Churci  dangerous  to  faiti 
and  morals?  I would  observe  that  there  are  no 
special  moral  principles  governing  the  cases  of  uni- 
versity students.  University  students  are  to  be 
treated  like  full-grown  men  of  the  world  who  have 
completed  their  religious  education.  We  must  ex- 
amine the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  apply  the 
principles  which  govern  the  same  difficulties  uni- 
versally. I assume  that  the  colleges  are  merely  de- 
clared dangerous  to  faith  and  morals ; that  no 
special  ecclesiastical  prohibition  against  entering  these 
colleges  is  enacted  ; and  consequently  that,  if  a sin  is 
committed  at  all,  it  is  a sin  against  the  natural  law 
which  forbids  us  from  going  without  necessity  into 
the  proximate  occasions  of  grave  sin.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  unlawful  to 
frequent  schools  which  have  been  declared  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals ; as  it  is  unlawful, 
generally  speaking,  to  go  into  the  proximate  occasion 
of  mortal  sin.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  there  is 
a peculiar  insensibility  to  college  temptations  and 
consequently  no  danger  of  sin,  and  in  such  cases  no 
sin  is  committed  by  frequenting  the  colleges,  if  it 
be  not  a sin  of  scandal  to  others.  _ Then  when  we  deal 
with  the  ordinary  types  of  mankind,  we  say  that  it  is 
lawful  to  frequent  these  colleges  if  necessity  requires 
it,  provided  that  precautions  are  taken  to  make  the 
danger  of  sin  remote ; because  then  we  are  dealing 
with  a necessary  danger  or  occasion  of  sin,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  give  absolution  to  a person  who  re- 
mains in  a necessary  occasion  of  sin— and  therefore 
it  is  lawful  to  go  into  or  remain  in  such  an  occasion — 
provided  that  means  are  taken  to  make  the  occasion 
of  sin  remote.  The  necessity  for  entering  such  colleges 
may  be  national,  as,  for  example,  the  ^necessity  of 
having  Catholics  educated  for  the  administrative  and 
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professional  offices  of  the  nation ; or  the  desirability 
of  securing  a share  of  the  public  money  allocated 
for  education;  or  the  personal  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividual, who  may  hope  to  enter  a profession  or  to 
secure  a high  and  honourable  position  in  the  service 
of  the  State  and  who  may  be  condemned  otherwise  to 
pass  his  life  in  rather  menial  occupations. 

These  principles  are  recognised  in  various  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Congregations  of  the  Holy  Office 
and  Propaganda.*  Thus  the  Holy  Office,  in  the  in- 
struction already  quoted,  proceeds  to  say:  — 

Quae  sane  cum  ita  se  habere  apprime  nossent 
Emi.  Patres,  non  illud  tamen  eos  praeteribat, 
peculiaria  quaedam  rerum  adjuncta  id  efficere  posse, 
ut  easdem  adire  aliquando  cogat  necessitas ; ubi 
scilicet  ea  tyrranide  opprimantur  catholici,  ut  ad 
scholas  proprias  id  est  catholicas  adeundas,  nulla 
jamillis  aut  pateat  via,  aut  necessaria  domui  suae 
studiorum  subsidia  deserant,  publieumque  ipsum 
regimen  heteredoxis  totum  reliquant,  aut  scholas 
mixtas  utut  invitissimi  subeant.t 

Of  course  if  Catholic  colleges  were  available  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  frequenting  colleges  declared 
dangerous ; and  students  themselves  should  not  be  the 
judges  of  the  necessity  of  frequenting  these  colleges 
or  of  their  chances  of  spiritual  safety,  but  should  be 
guided  by  their  ecclesiastical  pastors. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  declaration  that  the  colleges 
are  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  a particular  bishop 
p rolii bite  his  subjects  to  go  to  such  colleges,  the  pro- 
hibition is  to  be  understood  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication ; that  is,  a person  may  not  then  plead  that 
the  intrinsic  reason  for  the  prohibition— the  finis 
legis — does  not  exist  in  his  case,  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  his  case  to  faith  or  morals.  But  if,  besides 
the  mere  non-existence  of  the  intrinsic  reason  of  the 
law,  in  a particular  case,  there  were  an  extrinsic 
inconvenience,  an  extrinsic  loss,  if  the  reason  of  the 
law,  as  they  say,  were  to  cease  contrarie ; if  there 
were,  first,  no  proximate  danger  of  sin,  and 
if,  _ secondly,  the  episcopal  prohibition  would  cause 
serious  loss  to  an  individual  in  the  shape  of  money, 
or  a profession,  or  the  like,  then  according  to  general 
principles  the  episcopal  prohibition  would  not  bind. 
And  so  the  addition  of  an  episcopal  prohibition  does 
not  appear  to  add  anything  substantial  to  the  authori- 
tative declaration  that  certain  colleges  are  dangerous 
to  faith  and  morals. 

3.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  duties  of  theix 
ecclesiastical  pastors  towards  Catholic  students  who 
frequent  .colleges  declared  intrinsically  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals,  we  must  bear  in  mind  again  that 
there  are  no  principles  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  case 
of  these  students : the  case  must  be  decided  by  the 
general  principles  of  pastoral  responsibility.  If 
something  positively  immoral  Vere  required  of  the 
students  in  a.  college,  such  as  conformity  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  attendance  at  Protestant  worship,  or 
attendance  at  and  acceptance  of  Protestant  doctrines, 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  Catholic  students  but 
to  induce  them  to  leave  the  college.  It  is  supposed 
then  that  nothing  positively  immoral  is  demanded, 
that  the  colleges  are  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
that  certain  students  are  under  a necessity  of  fre- 
quenting these  colleges  and  violate  no  law  by  fre- 
quenting them,  that  these  students  are  in  a necessary 
proximate  (objectively)  occasion  of  sin ; and  the 
question  is,  what  are  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical 
pastors  towards  these  students?  The  Holy  Office 
replies  that  bishops  are  bound  in  virtue  of  their  office 
to  run  to  the  assistance  of  these  students,  and  that 
priests,  and  especially  parish  priests  invited  by  the 
bishops  are  bound  to  co-operate  with  all  zeal  in  suc- 
couring those  students  who  are  in  spiritual  danger : 

Ex  quo  enim  constat  gravissima  ac  plane  ex- 
trema juventuti  catholicae  in  ejusmodi  scholia 
versanti  instare  pericula,  neque  profecto  cuipiam 
licet  in  extreme:  gregis  perieulo  teneri  vi  muneris 
propni  Episcopos  in  snbsidinm  accurrere,  et  sacer- 
dotes  ab  eo  evocatos  ac  praesertim  parochos  ornni 
studio  opem  suam  conferre,  cui  tandem  veniat  in 
mentem  infelices  illos  adolescentulos  in  mortis 
iaucibus  haerentes  negligi  ac  deseri  posse? 


They  are  not  to  be  influenced,  the  Holy  Office  says, 
by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  producing  any  effect. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  people  may  take  scandal  from 
this  pastoral  zeal,  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  it 
lawful  to  send  their  sons  indiscriminately  to  these 
schools,  the  Holy  Office  replies  that  scandal  may  be 
given  by  the  omission  of  a duty  but  not  by  its  fulfil- 
ment, unless  it  be  scandalum  pharisaicum.  And  if  it 
be  urged  that  the  desertion  of  the  students  who  fre- 
quent these  schools  may  deter  others  from  attending 
them,  the  Holy  Office  replies  that  a good  effect  cannot 
be  obtained  by  unlawful  means,  such  as  the  spiritual 
desertion  of  these  students,  which  would  be  a violation 
of  a grave  obligation  intrinsic  to  the  priesthood. 
And  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  a priest  may 
accept  the  office  of  chaplain  to  such  schools,  it 
answers: — 

Affirmative,  et  ad  mentem  : mens  est  ut  non  modo 
fidei  christianae  tradendae,  verum  etiam  aliarum 
diseiplinarum  scholis  quotquot  fieri  potest  praefici 
sacerdotes,  aut  honestos  perspectaeque  religionis 
laicos  curandum  sit ; quo  vero  omnis  cesset  scan- 
dali  formido,  monendum  esse  populum  id  fieri  ut 
mala  quae  ex  hujusmodi  scholis  dimanant,  quan- 
tum fieri  potest  avertantur ; idque  proinde  nemini 
excusatiom  esse  debere,  quominus  liberos  suos  mit- 
tant  ad  scholas  mere  catholicas  in  quibus  eorum 
tides  ac  mores  nullo  modo  periclitentur.  f 


ill. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  “ formal  and 
necessary  condemnation  ” of  colleges,  or  their  “ tolera- 
tion,” or  the  policy  of  nullum  judicium  ferendum. 
The  Church  necessarily  condemns  colleges — they  are 
already  condemned  by  the  natural  law — where  con- 
formity to  false  religion  and  worship  is  insisted  on, 
or  where  attendance  at  and  acceptance  of  false  doc- 
trines is  required.  She  formally  and  explicitly 
pronounces  judgment  of  “toleration”  in  favour  of 
colleges  in  which,  though  the  Church  ideal  be  not 
realised,  satisfactory  safeguards  exist  for  the  faith 
and  morals  of  Catholic  students.  And  she  may  de- 
clare, as  in  the  case  of  our  National  Schools,  that 
nullum  judicium  est  ferendum,  when  there  are  not 
sufficient  data  for  declaring  the  colleges  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals  or  for  pronouncing  formal  and  ex- 
plicit judgment  of  “toleration.”  In  this  case 
Catholics  might  frequent  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges 
would  be  afterwards  “ tolerated,”  at  least  tacitly,  or 
declared  dangerous,  according  to  their  fruits. 


xv. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  tbe  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  certain  well-known  cases  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  in  respect  to  universities  and 
university  colleges. 

When  in  1853  the  Church  of  England  test  was 
removed  from  matriculation  into  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  from  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  Catholics 
began  to  go  to  the  universities,  and  the  question  was 
raised  whether  Catholics  were  to  be  allowed  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
“With  his  large  hopefulness  and  his  trust  in  men 
carefully  trained  in  Catholic  colleges,”  writes  Mr. 
Purcell, § “Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  the  first  instance 
and  for  a considerable  period,  gave  his  tacit  sanction 
to  their  obtaining  the  advantages  of  university  educa- 
tion at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  Dr.  Manning  was 
opposed  to  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  whether  in  colleges  of  the  universities  or 
in  Catholic  colleges  or  halls  of  residence.  By  direction 
of  Propaganda  a meeting  of  the  English  Bishops  was 
held  on  13th  December,  1864,  to  consider  the  question. 
The  views  of  the  Oxford  converts,  Newman  excepted, 
had  been  asked  before  the  meeting.  The  Bishops 
unanimously  decided  against  establishing  colleges  at 
the  universities  and  in  favour  of  discouraging  Catholics 
from  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; and 
the  decision  of  the  Bishops  was  confirmed  by  Rome. 

Newman  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  considerable 
danger  to  the  souls  of  Catholic  youth  who  go  to  the 


* Cf-  Collectanea,  etc.,  l.c. 
t Cf.  Collectanea,  etc.,  l.c. ; the  Instruction  is 
5 Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  288. 
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Protestant  colleges  in  Oxford,  but  comparatively  little 
danger  in  their  going  to  a Catholic  college  there.* 
In  1864  he  bought  a piece  of  ground  in  Oxford,  which 
had  come  into  the  market,  not  for  any  specific  pur- 
pose, as  he  explained,  but  to  secure  possession  of  it, 
and  perhaps  re-sell  it  to  the  bishops  or  laity,  for  any 
ecclesiastical  purpose  that  might  in  the  future  be 
deemed  advisable.  Later  on  Dr.  Ullathorne  approved 
Newman’s  proposal  of  establishing  an  Oratory  and 
building  a church  in  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  under- 
graduates, and  signified  his  intention  of  transferring 
the  mission  to  the  Oratory.  This  was  opposed  by 
those  who  took  the  view  of  Dr.  Manning,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  encouragei  Catholics  to  send 
their  sons  to  Oxford.  And  when  Dr.  Ullathorne 
petitioned  Rome  for  founding  an  Oratory  and  build- 
ing a church  in  Oxford,  the  petition  was  granted,  but 
with  “ a special  instruction  directed  to  the  bishop  to 
discountenance  Newman’s  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Oxford  in  the  contemplated  Oratory.  ”+  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  since  then  English  ecclesiastical  policy 
has  changed  and  that  Catholics  are  allowed  now  to 
go  and  reside  in  the  Protestant  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  considered  dangerous  for  Catholics, 
why  it  would  have  been  unlawful  during  the  former 
policy  for  Catholics  generally  to  frequent  them  and 
why  Catholic  parents  were  discouraged  from  sending 
their  sons  to  them ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile 
the  discipline  approved  for  England,  in  regard  to  the 
students  who  could  lawfully  go  to  the  universities, 
with  the  discipline  defined  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
Berne.  In  the  latter  case  bishops  and  priests  were 
warned  not  to  neglect  or  desert  those  who  through 
necessity  attended  at  non-Catholic  schools,  but,  as  an 
intrinsic  duty  of  the  pastoral  office,  to  provide  most 
diligently  for  their  special  spiritual  necessities,  irre- 
spective of  whether  parents  may  be  encouraged  thereby 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  or  not ; but  in 
England  it  was  forbidden  to  establish  Catholic  col- 
leges or  halls  of  residence  at  the  universities  for  the 
Catholic  students,  and  Dr.  Newman  was  practically 
forbidden  to  reside  at  Oxford  even  in  a house  of  the 
Oratory  which  it  was  contemplated  to  build,  lest  it 
might  encourage  Catholics  to  send  their  sons  to 
Oxford.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  Berne  case  the 
question  was  treated  by  the  Holy  Office  on  purely 
intrinsic  theological  grounds,  but  in  the  English  case 
it  wa9  treated  on  external  grounds.  Injurious 
rumours  were  in  circulation  about  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
class  of  English  Catholics,  and  Newman  was  regarded 
by  some  as  the  leader  of  the  minimisers  of  Roman 
claims.  It  was  alleged  that  the  university  atmos- 
phere would  be  specially  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
extension  of  this  particular  type  of  Catholic.  And 
the  discipline  in  relation  to  the  English  universities 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  and  not  to  any  differ- 
ence of  theory  or  discipline  between  the  Holy  Office 
and  Propaganda. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  English  Catholic  ecclesiastical.  policy  in  regard 
to  the  universities.  The  old  discipline  was  relaxed 
without  implying  any  censure  on  it  or  pronouncing 
that  it  was  wrong.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  old 
dread  of  the  universities  is  yet  proved# to  have  been 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  new  policy  is  proved  to  be 
permanently  safe.  It  is  admitted  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  policy  that  time  alone  can  decide  which  is 
the  better,  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Manning  or  that 
of  his  illustrious  successors. 


There  is  some  difference  also  between  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 
about  the  schools  of  Berne  and  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  approved  by  Propaganda,  in  relation  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  Trinity  College.  Considering 
that  episcopal  right  of  supervision  of  the  teaching  in 
the  colleges  was  denied,  that  so  many  of  the  professors 
and  students  were  Protestants,  that  Protestantism 
was  in  the  ascendant  legally  in  Church  and  State  in 
Ireland,  that  it  held  in  its  grasp  all  the  offices  of  the 
State,  national,  county,  and  municipal,  that  Catholics 
were  only  emerging  from  bondage,  and  that  they  were 
insufficiently  instructed  in  religion  for  university  life, 


there  was  a grave  danger  to  Catholic  students  fre- 
quenting these  colleges,  not  perhaps  of  denying  their 
faith,  but  of  hiding  their  religion,  of  putting  it  into 
the  back-ground  and  saying  nothing  about  it,  and 
finally  of  growing  indifferent  about  its  practices. 
Hence  these  colleges  were  declared  intrinsically  danger- 
ous to  faith  and  morals.  Catholic  students,  however, 
were  not  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  law  from  going 
to  them  ; and  the  only  prohibition  was  the  prohibition 
of  the  natural  law  which  forbids  persons  to  go  without 
necessity  into  the  proximate  danger  of  mortal  sin. 
Unlike  the  case  of  Berne,  priests  were  forbidden  to 
take  any  administrative  or  professorial  office  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges ; but  I do  not  find  this  prohibition 
enacted  in  reference  to  Trinity  College.  They  were 
also  forbidden,  sub  gravi,  to  “advise”  parents  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  or  Trinity 
College,  or  to  advise  students  to  go  to  them.  And 
finally  they  were  forbidden  to  “ favour  ” these  colleges 
in  any  way  whatsoever,  f 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Berne  were  advised 
in  the  Instruction  of  the  Holy  Office  to  promote  the 
appointment  of  priests  and  good  Catholic  laymen  as 
teachers  in  non-Catholic  schools  where  it  was  necessary 
for  Catholics  to  attend  them ; but  this  was  forbidden 
in  Ireland.  This,  however,  is  not  important,  and  can 
be  explained  by  the  wish  of  the  Bishops  to  create  a 
Catholic  University,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  priests  in  the  colleges  might  encourage  parents  to 
send  their  sons  to  them  without  necessity.  Newman 
himself  thought  that  Catholics  might  be  prohibited  to 
go  to  the  English  universities  in  order  to  support  the 
Catholic  University.  “ When  I was  in  Dublin,”  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Ullathorne,  “ I did  my  best  (as  you 
reminded  me)  in  getting  a prohibition  against  Irish 
Catholics  going  to  the  English  universities,  for  I 
thought  that  the  now  Catholic  University  in  Dublin 
would  have  no  fair  chance  of  success  without  such  a 
prohibition.  ” § But  there  is  one  point  in  which  we 
eelesiastics  cannot  justify  our  action,  or  rather  our 
inaction,  in  reference  to  the  condemned  colleges, 
namely,  our  comparative  neglect  or  desertion  of  the 
Catholic  students  who  were  obliged  from  necessity  to 
go  to  them  and  who  legitimately  went  to  them  for 
their  education.  Assuming  the  strictest  interpretation 
of  our  synodal  enactments,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  casei  of  many  students,  there  was  a grave  cause, 
a moral  necessity  for  attending  those  colleges,  par- 
ticularly the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway. 
There  was  a national  necessity  of  having  Catholics 
educated  in  the  Arts  for  professorial  purposes  in  these 
and  other  colleges.  There  was  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a share  for  Catholics  of  the  public  money  voted 
fo  • education.  There  was  the  necessity  for  the  indivi- 
dual of  securing  a profession  at  a moderate  expendi- 
ture. Thei  students  who  through  necessity  went  to  the 
condemned  colleges  violated  no  law  by  going  to 
them,  and  yet  they  were  all  but  deserted  by  their 
pastors.  In  particular  there  was  an  unfounded  fear 
of  doing  anything  special  for  the  students,  lest  special 
solicitude  for  these  endangered  members  of  the  flock 
should  be  taken  as  “ favouring  ” the  colleges  with 
their  condemned  system  of  education.  And  yet 
greater  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  students 
might  have  had  far-reaching  results.  It  might  have 
reconciled,  in  practice,  the  views  of  the  Bishops  who 
were  in  favour  of  condemning  the  colleges  and  of  the 
Bishops  who  had  been  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
nullum  judicium  ferendum.  Assuming  that  the  col- 
leges were  justly  condemned,  and  that  no  priest  could 
accept  an  administrative  or  professorial  position  in 
them,  if  the  priests  of  the  parish  attended  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  students  it  would  soon  be  known 
from  experience  whether,  admitting  the  system  of  the 
colleges  to  remain  bad  theoretically  and  in  the  ab- 
stract, they  continued  to  be,  really  and  in  practice, 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals ; that  is,  granting 
zealous  care  and  supervision  by  the  priests  of  the 

arish,  whether  the  colleges  continued  to  be  for  the 

atholics  generally  a proximate  occasion  or  danger  of 
mortal  sin.  And  if  it  became  evident  that  the  col- 
leges became  less  dangerous  in  reality  than  they 
appeared  in  theory,  ecclesiastical  policy  might  have 
somewhat  relaxed  and  students  might  have  been 
allowed  to  go  in  greater  numbers  at  least  to  the  col- 
leges in  Cork  and  Galway. 

We  complain  that  Protestants  get  all  the  positions 
in  Galway  Queen’s  College.  But  while  only  very  few 


• Lift  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Vol.  ii..  p.  294,  t Ibid.,  p.  297.  _ 

t Cf.  Acta  et  Decrcta  Sunodi  Plena  riar  Episcoporum  Hibernae  habitat  apud  Maynooth,  cap.  xxxvn. 
5 Lift  of  Cardinal  Manning,  by  Purcell,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  294. 
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SocmmsiB.  Catholic  students  go  there,  how  can  we  expect  that 
shcbokH.  Catholics  will  be  appointed  to  teach  Protestant  and 
- ' Presbyterian  students  from  the  North  of  Ireland? 

XUV.  And  if  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  were  reconstituted 
to-morrow  on  Catholic  lines,  and  if  we  got  a college 
for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  have  we  Catholics  ready  to 
fill  the  professorships  in  these  colleges  and  in  the 
seminaries  ? Shall  we  be  ready  when — if  ever — the 
education  difficulty  is  finally  solved?  Through  the 
example  of  their  distinguished  president  and  Catholic 
professors,  and  through  the  zeal  of  their  spiritual 
director,  the  Catholic  students  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  are  recognised  to  be  as  safe  to-day  in  the  matter 
of  faith  and  morals  as  the  extern  students  of  any 
college  in  Ireland  ; and  yet  priests  are  forbidden  sub 
gravi  to  “advise”  any  student  to  go  there,  and  the 
college  is  supposed  to  remain  a proximate  occasion 
of  mortal  sin.  No  doubt  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
continuance  of  this  happy  state  of  things,  and  conse- 
quently no  change  should  be  made  in  the  official  10- 
lation’  of  the  Church  to  the  College,  but  while  ihe 
Church’s  official  relation  remains  the  same,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  relax  somewhat  in  practice  and  rather 
to  send  as  many  students  as  possible  to  such  a college, 
particularly  to  study  Arts,  with  a view  to  qualify 
them  for  professorships  and  other  public  offices  in  the 
country?  I mention  the  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges, 
because  there  is  less,  if  any,  excuse  for  eoing  to 
Trinity  College,  as  there  are  first-class  colleges  in 
Dublin. 

Another  example  worth  studying  was  the  policy  of 
the  Church  towards  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  of  1873. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  introduced, 
were : it  proposed  to  detach  the  University  of  Dublin 
completely  from  Trinity  College.  There  was  to  be  a 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
a Council  of  twenty-eight  members ; the  first  Council 
to  be  nominated  by  Parliament.  It  was  pronosed  -uat 
Parliament  itself  should  affiliate  five  colleges  to  the 
University — Trinity  College,  the  Colleges  in  Cork  and 
Belfast,  the  old  Catholic  University,  and  Magee  Col- 
lege ; that  the  Council  should  have  the  power  of- 
affiliating  other  colleges  ; and  that  affiliated  colleges 
should  have  the  right  of  representation  on  the  Council. 
The  University,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  was  to 
have  an  income  of  about  £50,000  per  annum  to  pay 
professors,  conduct  examinations  and  reward  its  suc- 
cessful _ students.  It  was  to  be  a teaching  and 
examining  University,  and  to  have  a staff  of  pro- 
fessors whose  lectures  might  be  attended  bv  the 
students  of  the  University  colleges  or  by  non-coliegiate 
students  in  Dublin.  It  would  not  supply  lectures  in 
philosophy  or  modern  history,  but  these  subjects  could 
be  taught  in  the  colleges.  And  the  Council  had  power 
to  punish  professors  who  gave  offence  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  their  students.  Trinity  College  retained  in 
part  its  former  endowment,  and  the  Cork  and  Belfast 
Colleges  retained  their  endowment ; but  the  Catholic 
University  received  no  endowment  under  the  Bill. 
It  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
from  Trinity  College  to  the  Church  Representative 
Body,  and  that  the  new  University  should  not  teach 
philosophy  or  modern  history.  Students  from  these 
colleges  could  present  themselves  for  the  degrees  of  the 
University ; but  residence  in  a college  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  a person  could  prepare  himself  for  the 
University  degree  by  private  study. 

The  Bill  was  differently  received  in  different 
quarters  : — 

Archbishop  Manning  wrote  to  Cardinal  Cullen, 
the  day  after  the  bill  was  produced,  "strongly 
urging  them  to  accept  it  ” . . . After  a fort- 

night the  Archbishop  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
still  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  hierarchy 
would  not  refuse  the  bill.  On  March  3rd  he  says  he 
has  done  his  utmost  to  conciliate  confidence  in  it. 
By  the  7th  he  knew  that  his  efforts  had  failed,  but 
he  urges  Mr.  Gladstone  not  to  take  the  episcopal 
oposition  too  much  to  heart.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Cardinal  Newman  writes: 

a <luestion  so  nearly  interesting  myself  as 
that  February  bill,  which  he  brought  into  the’ House, 
in  Meat  sincerity  and  kindness,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  T may  be  allowed 
to  say  this  much— that  I,  who  now  have  no  official 
relation  to  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  am  not  in  any 
sense  in  the  counsels  of  Rome,  felt  at  once  when  I 
first  saw  the  outline  of  that  bill,  the  greatest 


* Life  of  Gladstone,  hy  John  Morley,  V0i.  ii.,  p.  440. 
t A J.efer  adttres-ed  to  His  (.race  the  Duke  of  N’orf  1 
J Ibid.,  p.  9. 


astonishment  on  reading  one  of  its  provisions,  and 
a dread  which  painfully  affected  me.  lest  Mr.  Glad- 
stone perhaps  was  acting  on  an  understanding  with 
the  Catholic  Prelacy.  I did  not  see  how  in  honour 
they  could  accept  it.f 

The  Cardinal  contends  that  the  Bishops  could 
not  accept  the  bill  consistently  with  the  educational 
policy  pursued  since  1847  and  approved  by  Rome. 
The  Bishops  condemned  the  bill  and  it  was  rejected  on 
second  reading  by  three  votes. 

If  the  Bishops  pronounced  judgment  on  the  bill  at 
all  they  should  have  condemned  it;  for  the  bill  con- 
tained an  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  existing 
system  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
It  may  not  have  been  necessary,  however,  to  condemn 
the  bill  so  severely  ; as  the  unacceptable  principles  had 
been  already  sufficiently  condemned  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  It 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  bill ; and  Cardinal  Newman  says : “ But, 
anyhow,  it  was  an  extreme  relief  to  me  when  the 
papers  announced  that  the  Bishops  had  expressed 
their  formal  dissatisfaction  with  it.”J  But  the 
episcopal  condemnation  was  not  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  bill.  The  Bishops  urged  many  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  declared  it  unacceptable  unless  amended. 
Now  the  time  for  amendment  is  the  committee  stage 
after  the  second  reading  ; and  I think  the  fatal  mis- 
take on  the  occasion  was  the  opposition  of  the  Irish 
members  to  the  bill  at  the  division  on  the  second 
reading.  The  bill  introduced  no  new  unsound  prin- 
ciple, no  new  evil ; and  it  affiliated  our  Catholic 
University  College  with  the  State  University.  Taken 
by  itself  the  bill  opened  the  way  to  degrees  for 
Catholics  without  going  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  or 
Trinity  College,  but  gave  them  no  endowment.  But 
the  new  University  would  have  a staff  of  professors  in 
Dublin  ; the  Catholic  student  could,  of  course,  attend 
their  lectures ; and  so  the  Catholic  College  would  be 
spared  the  expense  of  a staff  of  professors.  More- 
over, it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  endowment  of 
the  Catholic  University  College  would  follow ; that  a 
college  inscribed  as  an  affiliated  college  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  a schedule  to  the  bill  by  Parliament  itself 
could  not  be  left  without  an  endowment,  while  Trinity 
College  and  the  Cork  and  Belfast  Colleges  had  endow- 
ments. If  so,  it  was,  I fear,  our  last  chance  of  having 
a purely  denominational  university  College  endowed 
by  the  State. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  newspapers  of  the  time  that 
there  was  some  misconception  in  the  lay  mind  about 
“ secularism  ” in  University  education.  The  absence 
of  Toiin!or,  in  thQ  Qimen’s  Colleges  and  the  removal  of 
the  theological  faculty  from  Trinity  College  were  de- 
nounced as  “secularism;”  and  it  was  answered  back 
that  a system  could  not  be  secular  which  permitted 
Deans  of  Residence.  But  neither  the  objection  nor 
the  reply  affects  the  character  of  a specifically  de- 
nominational university  or  university  college.  The 
teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not  necessary  for  a 
denominational  university,  for  on  entrance  to  a 
university  religious  education  is  understood  to  have 
been  completed ; and  the  spiritual  needs  of  university 
men  can,  if  necessary,  be  ministered  to  by  the  parish 
clergy.  A denominational  university  for  Catholics  is 
a university  where  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  is  recognised  to  exist  as 
through  his  diocese  generally,  and  where  the  adminis- 
trators and  professors  and  students  are  Catholics  and 
animated  with  the  Catholic  spirit.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  word  “ university  ” supposes  that  all  know- 
ledge should  be  taught  in  a university,  and  therefore 
that  it  should  have  a Faculty  of  Theology.  But 
writers  on  the  history  of  universities  point  out  that, 
though  etymologically  this  might  seem  to  be  true,  the 
word  in  reality  signifies  the  same  as  “ college  ” or 
“ corporation  ” of  masters,  or  students,  or  both  to- 
gether ; that  we  can  have  a perfect  university  speci- 
fically or  essentially  without  having  all  the  Faculties  ; 
but,  of  course,  that  all  the  Faculties  are  necessary  for 
the  full  integrity  of  a university. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  confusion  was  the  ex- 
pression “ Mixed  Education,”  and  its  condemnation 
by  the  Church.  What  is  “mixed  education  ’’ ? If  a 
few  Protestant  teachers  and  students  are  admitted  to 
a Catholic  college,  it  is  not  the  system  of  mixed 
education.  Tf  the  school  or  college  is  exclusively,  or 
nearly  so,  Catholic,  but  is  open  in  law  to  all  de- 


race the  Duke  of  Norf  Ik  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  expostulation,  p.  8. 
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nominations,  then  it  is  practically  denominational, 
but  legally  and  theoretically  a mixed  school  or  college. 
Such  a system  is  unsound  and  comes  under  condemna- 
tion theoretically ; but  the  circumstances  of  place  or 
time  may  justify  its  acceptance  and  “toleration” 
practically.  And  so  there  can  be,  in  practice,  various 
degrees  of  mixed  education ; the  form  of  mixed 
education  which  imposes  some  condition  unlawful  for 
Catholics  and  which  can  never  be  availed  of  without 
sin  ; the  form  which  can  be  formally  “ tolerated,” 
and  which,  of  course,  is  somewhat  elastic  in  its  con- 
ception ; the  form  which  can  be  tried  without  -a  for- 
mal ecclesiastical  judgment,  and  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, can  be  very  elastic ; and  the  form  which  is 
declared  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals ; and  in  this 
last  case  attendance  at  the  mixed  schools  is  con- 
sidered a proximate  occasion  of  mortal  sin  to  the 
children  or  students  who  frequent  them. 


It  is  in  connection  with  the  colleges  rather  than 
with  the  universities  that  the  religious  difficulty  arises 
in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  colleges  that  the  moral 
difficulty  is  felt  from  the  presence,  sometimes  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  of  Protestant  professors  and  stu- 
dents. How  the  colleges  are  to  be  connected  with  a 
university  or  with  universities,  whether  the  colleges, 
when  satisfactory  to  Catholics,  are  to  be  connected 
with  Dublin  University,  or  with  the  Royal  University, 
or  with  some  new  university,  is  not  a moral  or  reli- 
gious, but  an  educational  or  political  question. 

Naturally  we  should  prefer  for  Catholics  formal 
denominational  Catholic  colleges  ; but  such  colleges, 
we  know,  will  not  be  established  by  the  State. 

Next  to  a formally  denominational  college,  we 
should  prefer  colleges  which,  though  legally  open  to 
students  and  professors  of  all  denominations,  would 
be  likely  to  remain  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  Catholic. 
These  are  types  of  “mixed”  colleges ; the  right  of 
the  Church  to  exercise  in  them  supervision  over  all 
that  concerns  faith  and  morals  would  not  be  formally 
recognised  in  law ; but  as  the  governing  body  would 
ba  Catholic,  nothing  offensive  to  morals  or  to  the 
Catholic  faith  would  be  permitted. 


But  we  cannot  hope  to  have  more  than  one  college 
of  this  description,  a college  in  Dublin.  The  colleges 
in  Cork  and  Galway  must  always  remain  common  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  like  the  National  schools  in 
areas  where  there  cannot  be  efficient  separate  schools 
for  Protestants  and  Catholics.  And  thus  we  have  to 
utilise  another  type  of  "mixed”  college.  If,  when 
these  colleges  are  fully  availed  of  by  Catholics,  we 
shall  have  a constitution  for  the  colleges  which  will 
give  us  a right  to  secure  representation  on  their 
governing,  administrative  and  professorial  bodies  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  their  Catholic  students, 
we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  freely  of  them. 

We  must  therefore  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
system  of  legally  “ mixed  ” university  education.  It 
is  for  the  hierarchy  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  it 
can  be  accepted  or  whether  it  is  dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals.  It  is  a serious  responsibility.  On  the 
one  hand  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  people  are  at 
stake ; and  on  the  other,  it  is  a loss  to  individuals,  to 
the  Catholic  community,  to  the  nation,  to  have 
Catholics  debarred  from  university  education.  We 
distinguish — and  the  distinction  is  Cardinal  New- 
man’s— between  what  the  Bishops  can  do  as  Catholic 
Bishops  and  as  Catholic  Bishops  of  a Catholic  nation. 
It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  in  this  respect  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  a matter  of  moral  obligation 
and  what  is  an  obligation  of  honour.  Undoubtedly 
Catholics  ought  to  strive  for  educational  equalitv  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  signify 
their  dissatisfaction  if  they  are  not  treated  to  equality. 
But  condemnation  of  an  educational  system  on  the 
ground  of  unequal  treatment  does  not  prevent  us  in 
conscience  from  accepting  it.  The  sole  reason  ap- 
parently why  acceptance  of  an  educational  system  or 
attendance  at  a college  is  unlawful  is  because  some 
immoral  condition  is  demanded,  or  the  college  is  in- 
trinsically dangerous, _ that  is,  a proximate  danger  of 
mortal  sin.  And  if  it  be  asked  whether  our  existing 
colleges,  with  certain  modifications  of  their  constitu- 
tion, would  remain  intrinsically  dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals,  the  meaning  of  the  question  is,  would 
these  colleges  remain  grave  and  proximate  occasions 
of  mortal  sin  to  Catholics. 

Daniel  Coghlan. 
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Documents  put  in  by  N.  J.  Synnott,  Esq 

I.  — Extract  from  Vindication  and  Protest  published 

by  the  Catholic  Committee  in  1792,  recapitulating 
the  grievances  and  disabilities  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  (Plowden : Historical  Review  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  377). 

“ Such  is  the  situation  of  three  millions  of  good  and 
faithful  subjects  in  their  native  land  ! Excluded  fiom 
every  trust,  power,  or  emolument  of  the  State,  civil  or 
military,  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  constitution 

in  all  its  parts from  the  Bench,  from  the 

Bank,  from  the  Exchange,  from  the  University,  from 
the  College  of  Physicians ; — from  what  are  they  not 
excluded?  There  is  no  institution  ......  which 

the  private  charity  or  public  munificence  has  founded 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  learning,  and  good 
arts from  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  Legis- 

lature has  not  taken  care  to  exclude  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.” 

II.  — Extract  from  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics  of 

Ireland  to  the  King  presented  January  2nd,  1793. 
Signed  by  Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Prelates  and  Clergy  of  Ireland,  and  by  300 
members  of  the  Catholic  Committee  representing 
the  various  counties  and  towns  of  Ireland. 

“ We  may  not  found  nor  endow  any  university, 
college,  or  school  for  the  education  of  our  children ; 
and  we  are  interdicted  from  obtaining  degrees  in  tbe 
University  of  Dublin  by  the  several  charters  and 
statutes  now  in  force  therein.” 

(For  text  of  Petition  and  signatures,  see  reprint  by 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  2,  Ormond-quay,  Dublin,  1793). 

III.  — Extract  from  Memorial  to  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  in 
Ireland,  presented  17th  December,  1793,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  (Plowden: 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  II.,  p.  444). 

“ We  have  submitted  patiently  to  the  restrictions 
which  the  Legislature  thought  it  expedient  to  impose, 

• Mr.  Synnott’i  evidence 


,,  in  connection  with  his  oral  evidence.* 

and  we  do  now  most  thankfully  receive  the  relaxation 
of  these  laws,  the  boon  of  a more  enlightened  age  and 
a milder  temper.” 

IV. — Extract  from  Memorial  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  January  1794,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  petitioning  for 
“ licence  for  the  endowment  of  academies  or 
seminaries,  for  educating  and  preparing  young 
persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  in  this  Kingdom.” 

“ Your  Excellency’s  memorialists  beg  leave  to  repre- 
sent that  although  the  mode  of  education  practised  in. 
the  University  of  Dublin  may  be  well  adapted  to  form 
men  for  the  various  departments  of  public  business, 
yet  it  is  not  alike  applicable  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  a 
very  ritual  religion,  and  by  no  means  adapted  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  those  habits  of  austere  discipline 
so  indispensable  in  the  character  of  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  that  without  them  he  might  become  a very 
dangerous  member -of  society. 


“ That  even  where  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  estab- 
lished religion,  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  obliged 
to  receive  the  most  important  part  of  their  education 
in  seminaries  distinct  from  the  public  Universities. 

“ That  many  persons,  who  destine  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland 
are  not  sufficiently  opulent  to  bear  the  expense  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  con- 
stant residence  in  the  metropolis ; it  is,  therefore,  the 
more  necessary  to  provide  literary  instruction  for  them 
on  more  easy  conditions ; and  although  the  liberality 
of  the  present  heads  of  the  University  might  induce 
them  to  receive  persons  on  the  foundation,  yet  neither 
could  a sufficient  number  be  thus  accommodated,  nor 
would  it  prove  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties. 

” — (Plowden  : Historical  Review,  Vol.  II 

p.  447).  ' 

will  be  found  at  page  33. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  DUBLIN. 


V.  — Extract  from  Petition  of  Roman  Catholics  pre- 

sented by  Grattan  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 

in  1795,  objecting  to  the  clauses  in  the  Maynootli 

Bill  which  excluded  the  admission  of  Protestants. 

Such  exclusion  the  Petitioners  stated  to  be  “ highly 
inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  perpetuate  that 
line  of  separation  between  His  Majesty’s  subjects  of 
different  religions,  which  the  petitioners  do  humbly 
conceive  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  obliterate, 
and  the  petitioners  submit  that  if  the  youth  of  both 
religions  were  instructed  together  in  those  branches  of 
classical  education  which  are  the  same  for  all,  their 
peculiar  tenets  would  in  all  probability  be  no  hind- 
rance to  a friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  through 
life." 

“ Having,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  received  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  acceptable  benefits  bestowed  on  them  by 
His  Majesty  and  the  Legislature,  the  permission  of 
having  their  youth  educated  with  the  Protestant  youth 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  ex- 
perience having  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  that  permission,  they  see  with  deep  concern 
the  principle  of  separation  and  exclusion,  they  hoped 
removed  for  ever,  now  likely  to  be  revived  and  re- 
enacted.” (Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  XV.,  201, 
203.  Lecky : History,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  129). 

VI.  — Extract  from  “ The  Constitutional  History  of 

the  University  of  Dublin,”,  by  Denis  Caulfield 

Heron,  p.  180,  and  pp.  184-185. 

“ There  is  in  Ireland  a noble  field  for  the  generous 
exercise  of  that  power  for  which  statesmen  toil.  There 
is  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  people 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  prosperity ; there 
is  the  opportunity  to  form  the  future  mind  of  the 
nation.  In  Ireland,  Education  amongst  the  liigher 
classes  of  the  Catholics  is  neglected;  amongst  the 
peasants,  until  very  lately,  was  unknown.  Sectarian 
intolerance  blights  the  land.  Two  tasks  are  for  that 
statesman  to  perform  who  wishes  to  achieve  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  her 
people  for  ever — to  destroy  the  last  incentives  to  sec- 
tarian animosity,  and  to  develop  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  _ No  step  could  be  more  effectual  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  both  these  great  good  works, 
than  the  opening  of  the  emoluments  of  Ireland’s  only 
University  to  the  free  competition  of  all.  No  step 
could  be  more  effectual  towards  future  prosperity  than 
the  removal  of  this  check  upon  the  Education  of 
Catholics — than  the  destruction  of  the  last  stronghold 
of  intolerance  within  the  island.  It  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  that  statesman,  whom  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  western  islands  elect  as  the  able  man 
of  the  day  to  rule  the  councils  of  the  empire,  to  make 
provision  that  each  human  soul  within  the  realm 
receive  due  and  equal  encouragement  and  aid,  to  un- 
fold the  peculiar  talent  which  each  has,— a birthright 
from  creation  ; to  make  provision  that  each  subject  of 
“J® . Qneen  be  enabled,  by  Education,  to  direct  his 
abilities  towards  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  advance- 
ment of  ^civilization  and  learning.” 

“ Should  the  seat  of  Education  be  less  tolerant  than 
•the  centre  of  government  1 Erom  the  armv,  the  bar 
and  the  senate,  intolerance  has  been  banished,  but  the 
daemon  is  still  permitted  to  linger  within  those  pre- 
cincts which,  more  than  all  other,  should  be  sacred 
from  that  odious  presence.  It  was  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  Education  amongst  those  possessed  of 
the  power,  that  showed  them  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  the  exclusive  system,  and  induced  them  to  grant  to 
-the  Catholics  of  Ireland  these  enfranchisements. 
JJius  taught,  they  saw  the  injurious  effects  of  exclu- 
sion upon  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  But  in- 
tolerance is  now  suffered  to  remain  only  within  those 
very  walls,  whence  came  the  Spirit  which  introduced 
the  idea  of  religious  freedom. 

“ And  yet  it  seems  that  Emancipation  should  have 
begun  here,  rather  than  in  other  places.  Did  not  exclu- 
sion remain  perpetuated  in  educational  monopoly,  sec- 
tan  aii  feud  might  long  ago  have  died  away.  Thevoung 
Catholic  lawyer  is  on  equal  terms  with  the  Protestant, 
free  to  run  the  same  course  of  fame,  and  reach  (with 
one  exception)  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  to 
which  the  young  and  ardent  throng;  they  are  not 
reminded  by  the  laws  that  their  ancestors  were 
mutual  enemies,  and  shed  mutual  blood  in  furious 
civil  war  ;—  they  are  friends  in  honourable  rivalry. 
But,  during  the  period  of  education,  when,  most  of 
all,  mutual  friendship  should  be  encouraged,  and 
mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  checked,  the  Catholic 
sees  himself  debarred  of  various  advantages  because 
of  his  religion.  Thus  is  party  spirit  maintained 


and  the  first  thought  of  each  faction  is  not  for  Ireland, 
but  how  to  destroy  the  other.  The  danger  of  this 
system  of  parties  has  been  exemplified  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  on  a larger  scale ; and  the  factions  of  the 
state  have  thought  of  wars,  and  administrations  of 
foreign  provinces,  only  as  the  means  of  driving  their 
opponents  from  power.  This  sectarian  feud  which 
still  survives  in  Ireland,  through  means  of  this  edu- 
cational monopoly,  acts  as  a barrier  to  all  union 
amongst  the  people.  Sectarian  feud  is  still  a rank- 
ling, running  sore,  preventing  the  health  of  the  nation. 
In  vain  have  Catholics  been  permitted  to  acquire  and 
hold  property  in  each  profession  and  trade,  if  the 
Education  which  enables  advancement  be  denied.” 

VII. — Extracts  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  [English] 
Universities’  Catholic  Education  Board  (Es- 
tablished 1895).  Chairman — Right  Rev.  John 
Cuthbert  Hedley,  O.S.B.,  Lord  Bishop  of  New- 
port. Members — The  Archbishop  of  'Westminster, 
Abbot  Gasquet,  and  six  clergymen  and  ten  lay- 

“ In  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Propa- 
ganda pronounced  on  the  Universities  Question,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a good  deal  lias  been  accom- 
plished. Not  only  have  the  posts  created  by  the  Board 
been  most  efficiently  filled,  through  the  disinterested 
co-operation  of  the  English  Hierarchy  (for  the  loss  of 
good  men  is  no  light  one  to  dioceses  whose  priests  are 
few),  but  the  work  set  going  is  already  beginning  to 
bear  fruit  among  the  undergraduates,  in  the  increased 
respect  for  the  faith  engendered  in  their  immediate 
surroundings.  And  the  presence  of  priests,  charged 
with  recognised  duties  at  the  Universities,  cannot  fail, 
to  have  a most  beneficial  effect  in  the  removal  of  latent 
prejudices  by  the  diffusion  of  a better  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Church.” 

****** 

_ “ The  establishment  of  these  houses  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Clergy  has,  of  course,  in  no  way  formed 
part  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Board,  which  is  re- 
sponsible solely  for  the  lay  undergraduates  ; but  these 
institutions  for  the  clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
functionaries  of  the  Board,  with  the  students  under 
their  care,  on  the  other,  mutually  benefit  each  other 
by  their  common  association  with  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versities. Further,  when  we  reckon  up  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  general  permission  of  the  attendance  of 
Catholics  at  the  Universities,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
valuable  opportunity  which  it  is  found  to  he  affording 
to  a section  of  the  rising  generation  of  our  clergy  for 
adequately  gauging  the  life  and  sentiments  of  the  in- 
tellectual centres  of  the  country;  and  the  importance 
of  the  stimulus  that  has  thus  already  been  given  to 
Catholic  higher  schools  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  has 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  so  training  their 
future  masters  that  they  may  know  by  personal  ex- 
perience how  to  mould  the.  existing  course  of  studies 
so  as  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  world.  Thus 
they  may  hope  to  secure  for  such  of  their  boys  as  may 
be  going  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge  such  a preparation 
as  may  fit  them  spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically 
for  the  task  which  there  lies  before  them.  That  on 
this  serious  preparation  at  school  the  success  of  our 
students  as  men  and  as  Catholics  at  the  Universities, 
will  almost  entirely  depend,  there  can  be  no  doubt! 
Indeed,  the  permission  granted  by  the  Holy  See  lias 
an  important  effect  on  the  curriculum  of 
- s °.°ols-  TheJ  ,no«'  directly  prepare  boys 
an  & summations,  and  they  have,  nearly 

jv  ’ abandoned  the  London  Matriculation  in  favour  of 
Cafbridge  Higher  Certificate  Exami- 
tion  “*  I f 40  the  classical  educa- 

lon  given  in  our  schools.  Wo  further  hear,  from  the 

inath«rS  T'10U?  61chooIs>  of  a marked  improvement 
in  the  actual  work  done  by  the  boys,  and  in  the  zest 
5”^  evinced  by  them  ; and  tlie  testimony  of  one 
SoTtf  is  eloquent  as  to  the  emulation  that  the 
HTV  a diversity  career  has  aroused  among  his 
» The  deyerer  boys  are  now  encouraged  to  aim  at 

.t  S^funl'lSiSs*'* 

it 

more  accurately  understood,  and  consequently  more 
coTh17  resPectod,  throughout  the  country.  Surely 
no  better  means  to  this  end  could  be  devised  than  to 
make  the  nature  of  the  Church  better tEsW  £ 
the  intellectual  centres  of  the  country.”  nderatood  ln 
Ditto  Report  for  1906,  page  18:— 

‘The  Board  have  reason  to  think  -Mint  +t,„  „„„  • 
ton  of  C.tholie. with  the  ..ton.)  “n 
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XLVL 

SECTION  I. 


Other  Statements  submitted  to  the  Commission. 


XLVI. 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

(X.) 

Letter  prom  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Sheehan,  Lord  Bishop  op  Waterford. 


Bishop’s  House, 

John’s  Hide, 

Waterford, 

1 1th  October,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  enclose  a copy  of  a Resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  Ireland  held  at  Maynooth  College  on  Wednesday,  October  10th,  1906. 

Faithfully  yours, 

*}iR.  A.  Sheehan. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

&c.,  &c. 

(2.) 

Resolution  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 

Resolved — 

“ That  we  do  not  see  the  utility,  as  things  stand  at  present,  of  offering  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  beyond  the  Statement  contained 
in  the  Memorandum  forwarded  by  our  Standing  Committee,  of  July  26,  1906. 

tfi  Michael  Cardinal  Logue, 

Chairman. 


»|<  Richard  Alphonsus, 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
tfi  Henry, 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 


Secretaries. 


XL  VII. 


Docdkhhis. 


Letter  addressed  by  His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  P.O.,  E.C.S.I.,  K.C.V.O.,  Under-Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


[Note  by  Secretary. — The  following  letter  was  received  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  with  an  intimation  from 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnzll  that  he  was  authorized  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  to  say  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  might  make  public  use  of  the  letter .] 


Archbishop’s  House, 

Dublin,  20th  October,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir  Antony, — You  are  quite  right  in  your 
recollection  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  have 
long  since  declared  in  the  most  formal  manner  that 
the  Catholic  claim  in  the  matter  of  University  Educa- 
tion can  be  adequately  met  without  the  setting  up  of 
any  system  of  religious  tests. 

For  my  part,  I have  long  since  come  to  despair  of 
our  being  able  by  any  number  of  declarations,  no 
matter  how  explicit  they  may  be  in  their  terms,  or 
how  publicly  they  may  be  made,  to  cope  with  the  policy 
of  misrepresentation  that,  whether  from  stupid  ignor- 
ance or  from  dishonesty,  is  being  kept  up  against  us. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  persistent  cry  against  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a College  “ under  the 
control  of  the  Bishops.”  As  if  we  had  not,  years 
ago  (in  fact,  when  the  question  as  to  the  character  of 
a Governing  Body  was  first  raised),  published  an  ex- 


press declaration  to  the  effect  that,  a University-  being 
a place  principally  of  secular  teaching,  we  did  not 
consider  it  would  be  reasonable  that  there  should  be  a 
preponderance — not  to  say,  of  Bishops, — but  of  ecclesi- 
astics of  any  degree,  on  the  Governing  Body. 

Yet,  still,  the  old  calumny  is  kept  up,  and  will,  I 
daresay,  serve  its  purpose  now,  as  it  has  more  than 
once  served  it  on  former  occasions. 

But,  coming  to  yonr  question,  I need  only  refer  you 
to  a declaration  published  by  the  Bishops  on  the  23rd 
June,  1897.  It  contains  the  following  passage: — 

“4.  Are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  application 
of  ' The  University  of  Dublin  Testa  Act  of  1873  ’ ? 

“ With  reference  to  this  we  have  to  say  that, 
with  some  modifications  in  the  Act,  in  the  sense 
of  the  English  Acts  of  1871  and  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Act  of  1877,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  degrees,  honours,  and 
emoluments  of  the  University  to  all  comers.’’ 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

■Whereas  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal' Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  and  the  Universityof  Dublin,  are 
contained  documents  suggesting  schemes  of  change  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  said  College  and  Crdyeretty  : 

And  whereas  the  Commission  are  willing  to  consider  any  obiecti-ras  to  or  criticisms  on  the  said  schemes  +*•»* 

Now  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Raid  Commission  are  willing  to  receive  statements  of  obieotlon 
■who  have  not  already  submitted  to  the  Commission  their  views  upon  the  subject-  - - * 

merit*  are  br:ef.  The  said  statements  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  F — * * 

or  before  the  1 st  dav  of  November  next 

* d by  the  Commission  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  Notice  are  included 


at  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  16.  Ely-place,  Dublin,  on 
printed  in  this  section. 
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After  dealing  with  several  other  aspects  of  tho  case, 
wo  added: — 

“ Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  any 
further  statement  from  us,  we  shall  at  all  times 
be  quite  ready  to  make  it.” 

Tho  declaration  from  which  I have  quoted  was 
drawn  up  at  a General  Meeting  of  the  Bishops  on  tho 
23rd  June,  1897,  and  was  published  in  the  “Freeman's 
Journal ” (and,  doubtless,  in  all  the  other  Dublin 
newspapers  as  well ; for  it  was  sent  to  all  for  publica- 
tion) on  the  28th  of  that  month. 

Sinco  then  we  have,  as  you  know,  been  consulted  on 
one  occasion.  It  was  in  reference  to  tho  scliorao  known 
us  Lord  Dunraven’s,  which  was  published  by  him  in 
tho  Dublin  newspapers  of  tho  4tli  of  January,  1904. 

That  scheme  proposed  to  meet  the  Catholic  diffi- 
culty by  the  establishment  of  a second  College  in 
Dublin,  to  be,  as  Trinity  Collogc  is,  a Collego  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Tho  government  of  tho  now 
Colleges  would  be,  as  that  of  T.C.D.  is,  “selected 
exclusively  on  academic  grounds.” 

Consulted  by  Mr.  Wyndham  as  to  whethor,  in  their 
opinion,  the  University  question  could  be  settled  on 
this  basis,  the  Bishops,  as  you  know,  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 


Lord  Dunraven  indeed  had  anticipated  this.  For 
as  ho  said  in  his  lotto : — ’ 

“ Tho  Roman  Catholic  claims  will  not,  as  I 
fully  believe,  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the 
bugbear  they  seem  to  seme  ill-informed  people. 

There  is  no  question  of  a Catholic  University 
or  of  the  proscription  of  any  kind  of  learning  or 
of  a Collego  exclusively  for  Roman  Catholics’  or 
of  a College  to  every  post  and  emolument  of  which 
a Protestant  may  not  aspire.” 

And  to  all  this,  the  Irish  Bishops,  in  a communica- 
tion addressed  to  tho  Government  of  tho  day,  formally 
assented.  3 

As  to  all  this,  I send  you  enclosed  a littlo  penny 
pamphlet  containing  an  able  lecture  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limorick,  see  page  19. 

Faithfully  yours, 

»{<Wxr,T,TAM  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

P.S.— Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  express  statement  in 
the  Final  Report  of  tho  (Robertson)  Royal  Commis- 
sion. See  Report,  page  33,  last  paragraph  on  page. 
I now  see  that  the  declaration  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred in  this  letter  is  referred  to  in  the  Final  Report, 
and  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Commission  in  the 
Appendix  to  First  Report,  pp.  387-388. 

W.J.W. 
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XLVIII. 

Statement  submitted  by  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  P.C. 


Ad  are  Manor, 

Adare, 

• Ireland. 


October  21st,  1006. 


In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  the  28th  of  July  last,  I am  now  in  a position  to  submit  tho  accompanying 
suggestions,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  bring  them  before  tho  Royal  Commission.* 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of 
Dublin. 


I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

DtJNitAviac. 


SCHEME  FOR  A NATIONAL 
(Referred  to  in  J 

(i.)  Tho  introduction  of  such  alterations  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  Trinity  College,  and  the  allocation  of 
its  revenues  as  the  Royal  Commission  may  agree  to 
reoommend. 

, (ii.)  Establishment  within  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin of  three  additional  Residential  Colleges,  of  which 
one  shall  be  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ; the  seoond 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ; and  the  third  a new  Col- 
lege, suitably  equipped,  to  be  established  in  Dublin. 

The  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  to  be  converted  into 
an  Agricultural  College  and  Technical  Institute  for 
Connaught. 

(iii.)  Exemption  of  the  University  and  its  consti- 
tuent Colleges  from  tests  and  every  religious  dis- 
ability ; but  in  any  College,  the  Governing  Body  of 
which  so  desires,  provision  to  be  made  against  teach- 
ing derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  or 
disrespectful  to  the  religion  of  any  portion  of  the 
class  or  audience.  Provided  that  any  College  may 
make  such  arrangements  for  giving  denominational 
religious  instruction  to  personB  in  statu  pupilari  as  it 
deems  expedient. 

• INote  by  Secntaru.—Jjard  Dunraven's  letter  of  tho  28th  July,  IS 
Oommlsslon.  Lord  Dunraven's  letter  of  January,  1901,  Is  printed  at ; 


UNIVERSITY  FOR  IRELAND, 
regoing  Letter.) 

(iv.)  Determination  of  the  Faculties  to  bo  main- 
tained or  created  in  the  University  ; provided 
that  no  Theologioal  Faculty  shall  be  main- 
tained. The  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  remain  attached  to  the  Collego.  Tho  Cecilia 
Street  School  of  Medicine  to  bo  attachod  to  the  new 
College. 

(v.)  The  Senate  to  consist  of  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Provosts  or  Heads 
of  the  Constituted  Colleges,  the  Doctors  and  the 
Masters  of  Arts. 


The  University  Governing  Body  or  Caput  to  be  con- 
stituted with  reference  solely  to  academic  considera- 
tions, and  to  be  composed  of  tho  Vico-Chanoellor  and 
twenty-four  persons  appointed  at  first  by  the  Crown, 
of  whom  twelve  shall  belong  to  the  C ouncil  or  Teach- 
ing Staff  of  the  Constituent  Colleges,  each  College  fur- 
nishing three.  After  seven  years  eight  of  the  Crown 
nominees  who  shall  not  have  been  taken  from  the 
Councils  or  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Constituent  Col- 
leges shall  retire,  being  designated  by  the  Crown  for 
retirement,  and  their  places  shall  be  filled  thencefor- 

J.  is  printed  ot  page  HO  of  tUe  Appendix  to  tho  Pi  vat  Report  of 
igo  #76  of  this  volume.] 
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ward  by  eight  persona  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Senate. 

Future  vacancies  in  the  Caput  to  be  filled  by  election 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  If  the  vacancy  be  caused  by  the  death  or  re- 
tirement of  any  of  the  twelve  persons  appointed  as 
•belonging  to  the  Council  or  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
Constituent  Colleges,  by  the  Council  and  Fellows  of 
the  College  to  which  such  person  belonged  ; 

(b)  If  the  vacancy  be  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
eight  persons  elected  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Senate ; 

(e)  If  the  vacancy  be  in  respect  of  any  of  the  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  Crown,  by  the  Crown. 

(vi.)  The  Caput  to  create  and  establish  University 
Chairs,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes,  and  to  appoint  Uni- 
versity Professors  ; to  allocate  Fellowships  and  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  on  which  they  are  to  be  held  ; 
to  fix  the  subjects  and  courses  for  Examinations  for 
Degrees  ; to  control  and  conduct  such  Examinations  ; 
and  to  appoint  Boards  of  Examiners,  on  which  the 
Professorial  or  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Colleges  shall  be 
represented. 

Any  Examiner  who  thinks  that  an  Examination 
paper,  or  any  question  put  at  a viva  voce  Examina- 
tion, is  unfair,  or  calculated  to  offend  the  convictions 
of  any  student,  m>ay  claim  that  an  alternative  paper 
shall  be  set,  or  an  alternative  question  put  ; provided 
that  the  same  standard  of  excellence  shall  be  required 
from  all  students. 

(vii.)  The  Councils  of  the  Constituent  Colleges — 
The  Councils  of  the  Colleges,  except  Trinity  Col- 
lege (which  shall  retain  its  own  improved  Board)  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  nine  members,  to  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown  ; but  future 
vacancies,  including  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  to  be  filled  by  election  by  the  Council  or 
Board  from  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Profes- 
sorial or  Teaching  Staff  of  the  College,  and  from  per- 
sons of  literary  or  scientific  eminence  or  expert  know- 
ledge of  educational  matters  ; provided  that  not  more 
than  two  persons  who  are  not  Fellows  or  Members  of 
the  Professorial  or  Teaching  Staff  of  the  College  shall 
be  so  elected. 

(viii.)  The  Council  of  each  College  to  appoint 
teachers  and  tutors  in  such  College.  A teacher  in  any 
•College,  not  being  a teacher  of  Theology,  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Caput  to  be  a Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  which  case  his  lectures  shall  be  open  to  all 
matriculated  students. 

The  Council  of  each  College  may  create  Scholar- 
ships, Bursaries,  and  College  Prizes,  as  funds  are 
available. 


(ix.)  Constitution,  .if  necessary,  of  Boards  of 
Studies  for  each  College,  and  settlement  of  their  rela- 
tions with  the  College  Councils. 

. (x-)  Affiliation,  with  any  College  of  the  Univer- 
°f  the  Arts  Faculties  of  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Maynooth,  of  the  Magee  College,  Londonderry, 
and  the  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  Power  to  affi- 
liate or  grant  such  recognition  as  may  be  desirable  to 
-other  institutions  external  to  the  University. 

(xi.)  Admission  of  women  to  the  advantages  of  the 
university,  except  as  regards  residence. 

(xii.)  Recognition  of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College 
as  the  University  Library. 

• (xiii.)  Finance  : 

1.  The  assignment  of  £ for  the  provision  of 

University  buildings,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  University,  its  Fellowships,'  Chairs,  and  Prizes. 

2.  The  assignment  of  £ for  the  building  and 

equipment  of  the  new  College  and  its  Residential 
Chambers,  and  of  £ for  its  subsequent  main- 


3.  The  assignment  of  £ for  the  conversion  of 

•Queen  s Colleges,  Belfast  and  Cork,  into  Residential 
•Colleges,  and  of  £ as  an  additional  endowment. 


. 4.  The  redistribution  of  existing  endowments,  pro- 
vided that  the  following  endowments  be  excluded  : — 

(a)  Trinity  College  Endowments. 

(b)  Endowments  of  private  origin. 

(c)  Endowments  impressed  with  Denominational 

Trusts. 

(d)  Endowments  of  Theological  Institutions. 

Provided  also  that  the  Foundation  or  Governing 
Body  of  any  endowment  may  intimate,  in  writing,  to 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  this  scheme 
their  consent  that  an  Endowment  otherwise  exempt 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners,  whereupon 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  framed  to  carry  out  this 
scheme  shall  apply  to  the  said  Endowment. 

(xiv.)  Power  to  the  Caput  and  to  Council  of  Col- 
leges to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  statutes  of  the 
University  or  Colleges  respectively,  subject  to  sanc- 
tion of  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

(xv.)  Creation  by  the  Crown  of  a Board  of  Visi- 
tors for  the  University  and  the  Constituent  Colleges, 
with  liberty  to  appoint  Assessors. 

The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  inquire  into  and  de- 
cide upon  all  disputes  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  University  which  call  for  decision,  and  in 
particular  shall  have  the  right  of  hearing  and  decid- 
ing appeals — 

(а)  From  any  person  who  alleges  himself  to  be 
aggrieved  by  any  act  of  the  Senate  or  the  Council 
of  a College  ; 

(б)  From  any  student,  or  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  a student,  who  alleges  that  any  Professor  or 
Teacher  of  the  University  or  a Constituent  College 
has  taught  or  published  anything  offensive  to  the 
religious  faith  of  the  students  or  of  any  section  of 
such  students  attending  his  lectures  or  teaching, 
(xvi.)  Dissolution  of  the  Royal  University  ; dis- 
posal of  its  buildings,  endowments,  and  other  funds 
with  due  regard  to  vested  interests  ; and  attachment 
of  its  graduates  to  the  re-constructed  University  of 
Dublin.  Provided  that  graduates  who  proceeded  to 
the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Royal  University 
from  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Magee  College,  Lon- 
donderry, shall  be  attached  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast  ; that  graduates  who  proceeded  from  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  shall  be  attached  to  that  College  : and 
that  those  who  proceeded  from  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
way, shall,  at  their  individual  preference,  be  at- 
tached to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  or  the  new  College  in  Dublin  ; that  all 
graduates  who  graduated  in  the  Dublin  University 
shall  be  attached  to  Trinity  College  ; and  that 
graduates  who  proceeded  to  the  Royal  University  Exa- 
minations from  the  undermentioned  group  of  Col- 
leges, designated  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 
shall  be  attached  to  the  new  College  : — 

Maynooth  College. 

University  College,  Stephen’s  Green. 

Blackrock  College. 

Carlow  College. 

Clonliffe  College. 

Cacilia  Street  School  of  Medicine. 

_ (xvii.)  Power  to  provide  if  necessary  for  Convoca- 
tion of  Graduates,  and  for  framing  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business. 

(xviii.)  In  financing  this  scheme  regard  to  be  had  to 
the  fact  that  previous  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  sums  of  £26,000  and  £41,000  were  an- 
nually placed  on  the  Irish  Votes  for  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth,  and  the  Begiu m Donum.  In  the 
Irish  Church  Act  full  compensation  to  the  religious 
bodies  concerned  for  these  annual  payments  was  made 
from  a purely  Irish  fund.  But  Ireland,  as  a whole, 
has  had  no  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  these 
amounts  from  the  Annual  Votes. 

(xix.)  The  preceding  scheme  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  Act  of  1877. 

Dunbavbn. 
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Statement  submitted  by  The  Right  Honourable  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  LL.D.,  P.C.,  Lord  Justice  of 


Appeal  in  Ireland* 


THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION  IN  IRELAND." 


To  the  Secretary,  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Dbae.  Sin, — In  compliance  with  the  intimation  con- 
veyed to  me  by  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  letter  of  the  25th 
October,  that  your  Commission  desires  to  receive  a 
statement  of  my  “ Views  on  the  best  Solution  of  the 
University  Question  in  Ireland,”  I have  the  honour 
to  submit  the  following  observations  on  that  general 
and  comprehensive  subject. 

Statement  of  the  Question. 

The  object  to  be  attained  was  defined  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach)  on  June  28th,  1885,  in  these 
words : — 

“ To  spread,  as  far  as  possible,  the  great  blessing 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland  among  all  per- 
sons, whatever  their  creed,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
whatever  their  class,  if  duly  qualified.” 

The  demand  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  defined  in  the  University 
College,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh)  on 
September  22,  1885,  as  follows : — 

“ The  concession  to  Ireland  of  a University 
system  in  which  all  her  people  shall,  for  the  first 
time,  stand  on  a footing  of  full  and  absolute 
equality.” 

Accepting  these  statements  without  reserve,  I ven- 
ture to  assert,  further,  that  no  solution  of  the  question 
can  be  just  or  good,  if  it  deprives  any  creed  or  class 
of  duly  qualified  persons,  who  now  receive  University 
Education,  of  the  great  blessing  which  they  enjoy; 
nor  unless  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  all  are  to 
stand  in  future  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  held  by  those  who  now  occupy  the 
highest  ground. 

But  I cannot  regard  the  University  Question  as 
primarily  a sectarian  question.  Difficulties  arising 
from  religious  differences,  or  from  the  other  circum- 
stances or  peculiarities  of  Ireland  or  of  her  people, 
are  not  the  problem ; they  are  only  conditions  of  its 
solution.  Again,  questions  as  to  the  constitution 
and  character,  or  as  to  the  government,  grouping,  or 
co-ordination,  of  the  institutions  which  are  to  supply 
the  required  University  Education — whether  they  are 
to  be  Colleges  or  Universities,  and  the  like — are  sub- 
sidiary and  subsequent  to  the  great  question,  which  is 
one  of  Education — of  making  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  Teaching,  as  distinguished  from 
examining  or  giving  Degrees,  which  are  only  the 
official  test  and  recognition  of  Learning  already  ac- 
quired. 

Univebsity  Education. 

Ireland  wants  two  kinds  of  University  Education, 
for  each  of  which  distinct  provision  must  be  made, 
each  being  required  for  a distinct  class  of  students— 
First : a Mathematical,  Classical,  Literary,  and 

Philosophical  Education,  which,  for  brevity,  I shall 
call  “ Classical  ” such  as  has  hitherto  been  mainly,  but 
not  exclusively,  given  in  such  Universities  as  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  This  is  required  for  a class 
of  students  whom  Ireland  has  always  produced  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  whose  success  in  after  life, 
in  the  learned  Professions,  in  the  Public  Service,  and 
in  every  calling  in  which  “ Higher  Education  ” finds 
‘NotebuSecretarv—The  Statements  and  Returns  referred  to  in 
(Cd.  317G  J,  1906. 


employment  throughout  the  world,  is  the  best  proof 
that  such  education  is  required,  and  has  been  sup- 
plied here.  Secondly : A much  larger  number  of 
Irish  students  require  a more  practical  education, 
such  as  is  mainly  given  in  more  “ Modern  ” Univer- 
sities, but  as  yet  very  inadequately  in  Ireland  ; which 
must  be  founded  on  a liberal  education  in  Arts,  but 
must  also  comprise  scientific  and  specialised  teaching, 
of  which  the  range,  importance,  and  cost  are  rapidly 
increasing ; and  which  is  required  for  those  who  are 
to  earn  their  living  in  professions  and  callings  con- 
nected with  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  physical  research. 

No  system  of  University  education  can  be  deemed 
complete  unless  it  provides  both  these  classes  of 
Higher  Education,  though,  in  any  given  institution, 
one  or  other  may,  and  usually  will,  predominate  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  class  of  the  students  whose 
needs  are  there  to  be  supplied. 

Local  Needs. 

In  Ireland  the  demand  for  these  types  of  education 
differs  widely  in  different  places,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  meet  it  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people  must  be  taken  into  account.  All  our  lines  of 
cleavage,  social,  political,  religious,  and  geographical, 
are  strangely  parallel,  and  nearly  coincident ; and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  attention,  to  this  peculiarity 
of  our  Irish  Body-Politic  will  simplify  the  solution 
of  our  University  Question. 

We  have  two  principal  cities,  almost  equal  in  size 
and  population ; Dublin,  the  national  metropolis,  and 
Belfast,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  capital, 
and  the  most  convenient  centre  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  Protestants  who  require  Modem  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Classical  education.  There  are 
443,276  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  and  of  these  425,536 
are  in  Ulster,  which  also  contains  360,373  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  47,372  Methodists — 

833,271  Protestants,  as  against  699,202  Roman 
Catholics.*  Of  1,411  students  who  entered  Trinity  • Thom, 
College,  and  whose  religion  is  known,  for  the  six  1906,  p.7S5. 
yetrs  1900-1905,  1,093  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  164  were  Roman  Catholics,  111  Presbyterians, 
and  43  Methodists ; being  percentages  of  -774,  -116, 

•078  and  -030  respectively.  + The  average  total  num-  t Return  U 
her  of  students  entering  Trinity  College  annually  p-  w- 
during  the  same  period  was  253,  J of  whom  only  50  : Return 
came  from  Ulster;  11  came  from  abroad,  the  ad-  v" p' 21‘ 
dresses  of  4 were  unknown,  and  188  came  from 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught;  in  which  three 
Provinces  there  were  2,609,459  Roman  Catholics, 

220,716  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  17,750 
Presbyterians,  and  14,634  Methodists.  § « 'A'hom. 

I submit  that  these  figures  demonstrate  that  Dublin  190a  p T 
must  be  the  centre  of  University  education  for  Roman 
Catholics ; and  that  it  must  also  remain,  as  for  three 
centuries  it  has  been,  the  chief  place  of  Classical 
education  for  all  Ireland ; but  that  Belfast  urgently 
needs,  and  can  fully  utilise,  ampler  provision  for 
“ Modem”  university  education. 

Denominational  and  Social  Needs. 

These  conclusions  are  enforced  by  social  considera- 
tions. The  largest  proportion  of  students  who  need 
i the  aide-notes  are  thoBe  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report 
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Classical  education  is  to  be  found  among  the  members 
of  the  Church  which  has  hitherto  supplied  77  per  cent, 
of  its  students  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  A com- 
.paratively  small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  dis- 
tinguished beyond  their  numbers  by  their  abilities, 
have  profited  by  the  same  education  there.  A similar 
contingent  of  Presbyterians  has  done  likewise : of  the 
eight  Fellows  last  elected,  three  are  Presbyterians  ; 
and  of  the  three  Presbytei-ian  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Ireland,  one  was  a Moderator  and  another 
was  a Scholar  and  Auditor  of  the  Historical  Society. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are 
identical  in  social  standing  and  in  educational  needs ; 
and  for  such  of  them  as  require  University  educa- 
tion Belfast  is  the  natural  place  for  obtaining  it.  Of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  a very  large  propor- 
tion is  rural,  agricultural,  or  industrial,  and  needs 
primary  and  technical  teaching  rather  than  Univer- 
sity education.  But,  besides  the  limited  class  to 
whom  I have  already  referred,  that  population  in- 
cludes a large  number  who  need  modern  University 
education ; and  it  also  includes  two  numerous  and 
most  important  classes,  for  whose  education  in  Arts 
no  suitable  public  provision  has  yet  been  made — 
namely,  the  Pastoral  or  "Secular”  Clergy,  and  the 
Teachers,  of  whom  many,  but  not  all,  belong  to  re- 
ligious Orders,  and  from  whom  the  laity  receive  the 
chief  part  of  whatever  education,  classical  or  modem, 
they  now  get  from  members  of  their  own  Church. 

The  Standard  op  Equality. 

Tlie  " equality  ” which  is  claimed  for  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  be  attained  unless  the  institutions 
now  to  be  provided  are  capable  of  giving  acceptable 
University  education  to  the  clergy  and  teachers  of 
that  Church,  similar  to  that  which  is  given  by 
Trinity  College  to  the  clergy  and  teachers  of  other 
denominations.  I am  not,  at  present,  dealing  with 
any  distinction  between  the  College  and  the'  Univer- 
sity. They  have  hitherto  heen  inseparable,  and.  in 
fact,  convertible  terms,  for  “ The  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,”  is  one  form  of  the  corporate 
name.  But  I take  Dublin  University,  and  tlie  edu- 
cation which  it  now  gives  to  those  who  accept  it,  as 
fixing  the  standard  and  the  level  of  that  “ full  and 
absolute  equality”  which  is,  "so  far  as  possible,”  to 
be  extended  to  " all  duly  qualified  persons,  whatever 
their  creed,  and  whatever  their  class,”  by  the 
“solution  of  the  University  Question.” 

Solution  op  the  Question. 

The  following  are  the  steps  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  University  Question 
in  Ireland: — 

(4.)  Teaching  Institution  in  Dublin. 

(A.)  The  creation  of  an  institution  in  Dublin 
sufficiently  endowed  and  equipped  to  enable  it  to 
give  to  duly  qualified  Roman  Catholic  students 
an  University  education  suitable  to  their  needs, 
under  conditions  which  ought  to  be  as  acceptable 
to  them  as  those  under  which  Trinity  College 
now  educates  its  students  are  to  those  who  accept 
them. 


To  attain  this  end  the  institution  so  to  be  created 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  independent  and  autono- 
mous, and  the  constitution  of  its  govming  body  must 
• aea'li'mic — that  is  to  say,  it  must  ultimately  con- 
sist of  persons  selected  for  their  learning,  and  quali- 
fied by  their  education  and  experience  to  rule  an 
institution  for  higher  education. 

the  first  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  form 
such  a governing  body  by  the  appointment  of  proper 
persons ; and  they  should  be  so  selected  as  to  secure 
a preponderance  of  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  and  a 
measure  of  Roman  Catholic  confidence,  similar  to  the 
conditions  in  favour  of  Protestants  now  existing  in 
Trinity  College.  But  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  gradual  supersession  of  this  body  by  those  who 
would  win -their  way  from  the  ranks  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  now  do,  by  their 
cwn  academic  merit. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  State  will  not 
endow  any  institution  which  is  de  jure,  denomina- 
tional, or  which  will  have  power  to  exclude  any  other- 
wise suitable  student  from  its  benefits,  merely  on 


sectarian  grounds.  The  continuance  of  two  inde-  Doou- 
pendent  but  similar  institutions  in  Dublin,  on  a foot-  MEtra8~ 
ing  of  equality,  both  dc  jure  open  to  all  denomina-  SbctiosJI. 
tions,  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  success  of  each  xTJX 
in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  primarily  adapted.  At  the  present  time  the  per- 
centage of  Protestant  students  attending  the  “ Catho- 
lic University  College”  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Roman  Catholics  attending  Trinity  College,  and  the 
imposition  of  tests  is  not  required  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  institutions.  It  may  be 
necessary,  in  framing  the  constitution  for  the  new 
institution,  to  make  provisions  against  any  unfair 
action  which  would  defeat  the  object  of  its  foundation. 

But  these,  and  other  important  matters  of  detail,  can 
only  be  settled  hereafter  ; and  I propose  to  offer  some 
suggestions  upon  that  subject  before  I close.  At 
present  I respectfully  express  my  concurrence  with 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Delany*  in  favouring  “ separate  ‘Statement 
Universities,  suited  to  tlie  character,  religious  con-  p 

victions,  national  sentiment,  and  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  arc 
placed;”  and  while  he  submits  “that  if  there  were 
given  to  Irish  Catholics  educational  opportunities 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  Protestants  in  Trinity 
College  there  is  every  guarantee  that  they  would 
speedily  have  an  University  of  no  mean  standing 
amongst  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,”  I enter- 
tain no  apprehension  that  the  success  of  such  an 
University  would  injuriously  affect  Trinity  College. 

Pro vincia l Institutions. 

Though  I have  mentioned  “ an  institution  in  Dub- 
lin ” only,  I do  not  overlook  the  needs  of  Cork,  Gal- 
wav,  and  other  places.  But  the  creation  of  an 
endowed  residential  and  teaching  institution  in 
Dublin  specially  adapted  for  Roman  Catholic 
. students  would  necessitate  a reorganization  of  the 
Royal  University  and  of  the  Colleges  connected  with 
it.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  existing  institutions  to 
the  altered  circumstances,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  more  efficient  application  of  their  funds  to 
the  modem  requirements  of  University  education, 
and  I believe  that  a considerable  saving  of  expense 
could  also  be  effected  by  utilising  for  higher  education 
the  money  now  spent  on  tlie  Model  Schools. 

(B.)  University  for  Ulster. 

B.  The  elevation  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, to  the  status  of  a University  for  Ulster, 
and  its  adequate  equipment  as  a teaching  insti- 
tution, is,  in  my  opinion,  the  second  step  to  the 
best  solution  of  the  Irish  University  Question. 

The  establishment  of  the  newly-endowed  teaching 
institution  in  Dublin  would  greatly  increase  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  Royal 
University.  Since  the  Robertson  Commission,  Trinity 
College  has  admitted  women  to  its  teaching  and  de- 
grees, and  this  has  withdrawn  a considerable  number 
of  Protestant  female  students  from  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. For  the  Robertson  Commission  I unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured  to  obtain  a return  of  the  places 
from  which  the  Royal  University  students  come,  and 
I have  recently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  relative 
numbers  of  tlie  different  denominations,  but  I could 
get  nothing  better  than  a vague  “ impression  ” that 
between  60  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  students  and 
graduates  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  between  20  and 
25  per  cent,  are  Presbyterians : no  inquiry  is  made  in 
that  institution  as  to  the  religious  denomination  of 
either  students  or  graduates.  I was,  however,  able 
to  ascertain  that  of  80  men  and  10  women  who  gained 
Entrance  Exhibitions  during  three  years,  41  wen 
Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  27  came  from  Dublin,  12 
from  the  South  and  West,  and  only  2 from  the 
North.  + Of  the  Protestants  37  were  from  the  North.  tUob.Com. 
30  coming  from  Belfast  itself,  7 from  Dublin,  4 from  Kep.  App., 
the  South,  and  1 from  the  West.  Assuming  that  like  p' ' 
proportions  exist  among  the  students  at  large,  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a separate  institution  for 
Roman  Catholics  would  leave  nothing  to  connect  the 
Royal  University  with  Dublin,  except  seven  out  of 
every  ninety  of  its  present  students,  and  in  future 
about  four-fifths  of  those  attending  it  would  have  to 
come  to  Dublin  on  return  tickets  from  Belfast.  Thus 
the  Royal  University,  unless  utilised  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  new  College  for  Roman  Catholics,  would 
become  an  exotic  in  Dublin,  and,  of  its  own  accord.  . 
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Doon-  gravitate  to  the  North.  Belfast  is  worthy  of  a Uni- 
irasis.  versity,  and  is  as  well  able  to  utilise  it  as  is  Binning- 
BionoN  I.  ham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Leeds,  or  Liverpool.  An 
Ulster  University  would  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly’s College  and  the  Methodist  College  in  Belfast, 
while  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ulster  students  to  their 
own  University,  the  Royal  University  in  Dublin, 
if  reorganized  on  lines  acceptable  to  Roman 
Catholics,  would  become  the  natural  and  congenial 
University  of  the  newly-endowed  Dublin  College,  and 
could  co-operate  with  St.  Patrick’s  College,  May- 
nooth,  Mungret  College,  Limerick,  the  Training  Col- 
leges for  Teachers,  and  the  other  Colleges  throughout 
Ireland,  which  are  now  giving  higher  education 
chiefly,  or  exclusively,  to  Roman  Catholics.  I can- 
not doubt  that  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
University  for  Ulster  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  Higher  Education  in  that  Province:  it  would  end 
the  friction  between  North  and  South  in  the  Royal 
University,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  solution  of 
the  University  Question,  by  securing  to  that  institu- 
tion a preponderance  of  Roman  Catholic  influence, 
similar  to  the  preponderance  of  Church  of  Ireland 
influence  which  is  now  supposed  to  create  a peculiar 
“atmosphere”  in  Trinity  College.  Belfast,  in  the 
meantime,  would  be  free  to  develop  a congenial  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own. 

((-'.)  The  Royal  University  as  Mater  Universitatis. 

C.  The  adaptation  of  the  Royal  University  to 
the  position  of  Mater  Universitatis,  having  its 
affiliated  institutions  diminished  by  the  trans- 
ference to  the  Ulster  University  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  the  other  Colleges  which  would 
nataral]y  go  with  it,  but  having  added  to  it,  or 
assimilated  with  it,  the  newly-endowed  residential 
and  teaching  institution  in  Dublin,  would  com- 
plete the  solution  of  the  Irish  University  Ques- 
tion which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best. 

This  final  step  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  conclusion  which  commended  itself  to 
the  Robertson  Commission,  simplified  by  eliminating 
the  Ulster  difficulty,  and  leaving  all  the  endowments, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  Royal  University 
available  for  their  present  purposes,  enlarged  by  the 
development  of  the  existing  “ University  College.” 
Whether  " the  record  of  the  educational  work  done 
statement  by  University  College  under  the  greatest  difficulties,”* 
mv..  p-  to  which  Dr.  Delany  justly  points  with  pride,  does 
not  entitle  Roman  Catholics  to  prefer  that  the  insti- 
tution to  be  provided  for  them  should  be  rather  a 
transfiguration  of  the  existing  “ Catholic  University 
of  Ireland  ” and  its  “ University  College,”  than  a 
brand  new  creation,  is  one  which — if  I were  one  of 
them — I should  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  ; but 
in  any  case,  the  staff  which  has  achieved  such  results, 
and  the  present  equipment  of  the  existing  institu- 
tion, with  the  indirect  endowment  which  it  receives, 
would  remain  available  for  the  new  College. 

Expense. 

If  objection  be  made  on  the  ground  of  expense,  I 
answer  that  the  Irish  University  Question  cannot  be 
solved  without  cost,  and  that,  unless  Parliament  is 
willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consciences  of  onr  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
without  setting  itself  up  as  the  judge  of  other  men’s 
consciences,  the  question  cannot  be  settled  at  all. 
In  any  case,  the  cost  of  doing  it  handsomely  could  not 
be  more  than  the  money’s  worth  that,  on  a single 
day  of  the  current  year,  was  lost  in  a fog  on  Lundy 
Island. 

I may  point  out  that,  since  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission, a step  has  been  taken  which  might  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  new  institution.  A large 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a “ Royal  College  of 
Science  ” in  Dublin  has  been  sanctioned.  I have 
heard  the  expense  estimated  at  £400,000,  and  it 
has  recently  been  rumoured  that  this  amount  will 
be  exceeded.  Surely  the  situation  and  extent  of  this 
new  College  suggest  that  it  should  be  utilised,  not 
only  by  the  Royal  University,  but  also  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  for  Scientific  Teaching  ; and  that 
the  cost  of  providing  for  this  expensive  branch  of 
modern  education  should  be  thereby  met,  at  least  in 
part.  The  expenditure  in  Dublin,  however,  seems 
to  strengthen  the  claim  of  Belfast  for  similar  help. 


Origin  or  the  foregoing  Suggestions. 

I could  not  have  presumed,  even  at  the  request  of 
your  Commission,  to  have  put  forward  these  views, 
if  they  were  merely  the  expression  of  my  own  opinion. 

They  are  neither  new  nor  original. 

I have  already  quoted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  1885.  The  publication  of  the  Biography 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  enables  me  to  point  out 
that  this  solution  was  then  approved  by  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  but  for  events  unconnected  with  Irish  education, 
it  might  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  twenty- 
one  years  ago. 

On  June  28th,  1885,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
had  said : — “ If  it  be  our  lot  to  be  in  authority 
next  year,  I hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  advance 
some  proposals  which  will  be  a satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  this  most  important  question.” 

On  October  12th,  1885,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
wrote  to  me : — 

“ The  present  Government,  if  they  are  enabled 
by  the  result  of  the  elections  _ to  maintain  them- 
selves iu  office,  are  without  any  doubt  prepared  to 
deal  vei-y  liberally  and  fully  with  the  Higher 
Catholic  Education  in  Ireland,  if  they  receive  fair 
and  reasonable  encouragement  and  co-operation 
from  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Should  these  con- 
ditions be  wanting,  and  should  an  unfriendly  and 
suspicious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Prelates  be  persisted  in,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  go  forward  in  the  matter.” 

Late  in  November,  1885,  he  submitted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a formal  Memorandum  of  the  policy  which 
he  advocated  for  the  coming  Session — “ the  production 
of  a large,  genuine,  and  liberal  programme,  ”+  the  ti.ife.vcJ. 
success  of  which  “turned  on  Ireland” — and  it  in-  ii-,  p.9. 
eluded  the  following  item.,  as  to  which  he  assumed 
“ Liberality  of  grants  from  the  Treasury  towards 
Irish  objects,”  and  “ Concession  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy  on  education  questions.  f *ib  p.18 

“University  (Ireland)  Education. § }ib.,p.n 

“ This  should  take  the  form  of : — 

1.  The  transference  of  Cork  College  to  a 
Catholic  Board  of  Management. 

2.  The  endowment  of  the  Catholic  University 
College  in  Dublin. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a Catholic  College  in 
Armagh. 

4.  The  transference  of  the  Belfast  College  to  a 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Management.” 

On  December  5th,  1885,  Lord  Salisbury  criticised 
other  items  of  the  Programme,  but  as  to  this  he 
wrote : — 

“With  respect  to  ( inter  alia)  Roman  Catholic 
Education  I need  say  nothing,  because  I 
generally  agree  with  you.”||  Slb..p.i6. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  an  ill-timed  episcopal 
denunciation  of  the  projected  measure,  as  an  offer 
of  which  the  main  purpose  was  to  buttress  up  that 
“ ancient  citadel  of  ascendancy  and  exclusiveness  ” 
which  had  stood  for  centuries  on  College  Green,  in- 
tervened on  January  14th,  1886 ; the  Government 
went  out  of  office  on  January  26th,  1886  ; and  Edu- 
cation “ became  involved  in  the  chaotic  and  whirling 
conflict  of  Home  Rule.”H  * Ib„  p. 366 

When  he  returned  to  office,  and  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  July,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  delayed  the 
renewal  of  proposals  about  Education  Legislation, 
hoping  for  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  His  resignation  followed 
m December,  1886,  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
commenced  endeavours  to  bring  about  a settlement  of 
the  question,  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  He 
believed  that,  as  a private  member,  he  had.“  a better 
chance  of  carrying  a Bill  than  the  Government.”**  V Lif&,To1' 
and  he  contemplated  “ the  erection  of  a Catholie  p' 
University  out  of  the  existing  Royal  University, 
endowed  by  the  moneys  paid  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,” 
and  as  a subsidiary  measure,  a Modern  University 
at  Belfast ; with  abolition  of  the  .Model  Schools  and 
the  “Godless  Colleges.” 
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In  1888,  he  hoped  for  ‘ ‘ the  great  advantage  of  per- 
#Xb.  p.3iC.  eonally  ascertaining  the  Archbishop’s  opinions,”* 
and  if  he  could  only  attain  full  agreement  with  him, 
he  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  with  the  Cabinet. 
Down  to  1892,  he  was  still  prepared  to  offer  “ the 
largest  concessions  on  Education — Primary,  Inter- 
mediate, and  University — which  justice  and  gene- 
rosity could  admit  of,”  “but  preserving  always  in- 
t lb.,  p.  456-  tact  Trinity  College." t The  opportunity  lost  in  1885 
never  returned,  and  the  question  is  now  before  your 
Commission. 


The  Rector  of  “ The  Catholic  University.” 

By  the  sudden  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Gerald 
Holloy,  the  Rector  of  “the  Catholic  University,” 
your  Commission  has  lost  the  evidence  of  one  who, 
of  all  others,  could  speak  with  the  highest  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  your  enquiry.  He  had  been  a 
Professor  at  Maynooth ; he  was  the  first  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education  ; he  served 
for  eleven  years  upon  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commission  of  1885  ; he  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Royal  University ; he  was  a frequent  visitor, 
and  a welcomed  speaker,  at  Trinity  College ; at 
the  Tercentenary,  where  he  represented  “ the  Catholic 
University'  of  Ireland,”  no  one  was  received  more 
cordially  than  he  was.  He  was  the  representative  of 
the  Hierarchy  in  the  “ Catholic  University,”  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  successful  in  working 
harmoniously  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  “ Univer- 
sity College.”  The  premature  publication  of  the 
“ Scheme  for  widening  the  Constitution  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,”  Statement  III.,  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Statement  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  which  in  effect  de- 
clared that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  “ on  no 
account  would  accept”  any  such  Scheme,  and  a con- 
tentious correspondence  ensued  in  the  newspapers. 

; Irish  In-  On  Saturday,  September  15th,  1906,  J Dr.  Molloy  pub- 
4e!>endent"  lislied  his  opinions,  and  gavb  his  reasons,  in  a most 
WWihere-  persuasive  paper.  §§  Its  appearance  was  a surprise  to 
with  sent),  his  friends:  it  seemB  now  that  it  was  providential, 
for  ten  days  afterwards  he  was  dead,  and  this  paper 
alone  remains  as  the  expression  of  his  views  upon  a 
question  upon  which  no  one  possessed  equal  infor- 
mation. 

I spent  the  three  days  from  the  17th  to  the  19th 
of  September  in  his  company.  He  and  I had  been 
intimate  friends  from  1876,  when  I was  engaged  in 
drafting  the  Intermediate  Education  Act ; and,  when 
working  together  on  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commission . we  had  dealt  with  many  difficulties, 
without  any  instance  of  antagonism. 

When  we  met,  I told  him  that  I had  read  his  paper 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  I thoroughly 
agreed  with  all  he  said,  and  especially  wi.li  his  'in- 
clusion, though  I said  that,  if  I had  been  m his 
place,  I thought  I would  have  said  a little  more  for 
the  Scheme  that  was  “too  good  to  be  hoped  for.” 
His  answer  was: — “With  all  the  wild  writing  that 
was  going  on  in  the  papers,  I thought  it  wiser  to 
recall  men  of  commonsense  to  consider  which  of  the 
things  we  were  likely  to  get  would  be  the  Iwst  ior  us, 
if  we  got  it.”  He  added — “I  don’t  know  that  we 
will  get  anything,  but  at  all  events  Trinity  College 
has  got  a grand  opportunity  of  reforming  itself.” 

I invite  attention  to  the  weight  of  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Royal  University  solution,  and  I point 
out  that,  if  the  Ulster  University  be  established,  as 
I have  indicated,  his  accepted  solution — the  1 ' New 
College  for  Catholics  under  the  Royal  University  ” — 
will  approximate  to  his  “ideal  solution,”  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  new  College 
will  become  predominant  in  that  University;  and 
further,  that  if  the  existing  “ University  College  ” 
is  “transfigured”  into  the  “New  College,”  it  will 
have  the  additional  advantage  >f  continuing  to  co- 
operate, in  the  same  University,  with  the  other  in- 
stitutions which  are  engaged  in  “ the  advancement 
of  Higher  Catholic  Education”  throughout  Ireland, 
and  are  now  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University.  This 
is  the  declared  object  of  “ The  Catholic  University  of 
I Bishops’  Ireland.  ’ ’ § 

Th^wSs  He  rejects,  absolutely,  the  “One  University 
P.892.'  ' Scheme,”  which  is,  in  principle  and  effect,  the  same 

as  that  of  Statement  III.  I have  always  felt  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  in  1873,  placed  all  who 
value  learning  under  an  obligation  for  which  they 
55  See  p 


have  not  yet  received  any  return,  in  rejecting  che  Doov- 
degrading  offer,  as  a solution  of  the  Irish  University  MBIfT3~ 
question,  of  One  University  shackled  by  what  Mr.  Seotioni. 
Morley  truly  says — “ Many  found  intolerably  ob-  xEix 
sioxiaus  ” — “ the  prohibition  of  any  University 
teacher  in  Theology,  Modern  History,  or  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy.  ”|j  Mr.  Morley  adds: — “ This  e 

was  undoubtedly  a singular  limitation  for  a Univer-  voL2*p.n43S 
sity  that  had  sent  forth  Berkeley  and  Burke."  No 
“ One  University  ” Scheme,  and  no  “ Mixed  Educa- 
tion” Scheme,  can  be  framed  under  which  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects,  if  given  at  all,  can  be  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  all 
those  who  are  to  study  them. 

Dr.  Molloy  deprecates,  as  “little  short  of  folly,” 
the  experiment  of  “ pulling  to  pieces  a fine  old  Pro- 
testant Institution,  which  has  enjoyed  a flourishing 
existence  of  300  years,  in  order  to  build  up  on  its 
ruins  a system  of  education  which  Protestants  do  not 
want,  and  which  Catholics  will  certainly  not  accept.” 

He  prefers  the  Royal  University  Scheme,  .m  the 
practical  point  of  view,  as  the  more  feasible ; and  in 
its  educational  aspect,  as  “better  for  the  development 
of  Higher  Education  in  Ireland.”  'While  he  regards 
the  change  of  the  Royal  University  into  a leaching 
University,  with  constituent  Colleges,  as  recommended 
by  the  Robertson  Commission  as  “a  simple  and 
natural  process  of  growth  and  development”;  he 
recognises  the  creation  of  “ a new  Governing  Board  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  on  which  Catholics  and 
Protestants  would  sit  in  equal  numbers/’  as  “a 
serious  wrench  in  its  character  and  constitution  ” ; 
and  with  manly  courage,  he  lays  aside  the  tempta- 
tion to  covet,  for  “the  new  Catholic  College,”  any 
share  in  “ the  inexpressible  charm  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  learning.”  He  does  not  desire  to  see  his 
College  as  “a  foreign  graft  on  an  ancient  tree,  but  . 
rather  as  a healthy  sapling,  growing  up  from  its  own 
roots,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  full  of  the  vigour  and 
promise  of  youth.  If  it  wants  preate'^e,  let  it  make 
a prestige  for  itself  by  the  genius  of  its  sons.” 

With  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Royal  University, 
he  shows  the  advantages  of  its  organisation  over  that 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
new  institution ; he  points  out  the  beneficial  effect 
which  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  power  will 
have  on  the  other  associated  Colleges ; and  he  con- 
cludes by  referring  to  “ the  fair  prospect  that  the 
great  resources  of  the  Colleges  of  Galway  and  Cork, 
so  deplorably  wasted  in  the  past,  may  now  at  last  be 
turned  to  good  account  for  the  educational  benefit  of 
the  nation.” 

To  the  authoritative  arguments  of  my  departed 
friend,  it  would  be  unpardonable  presumption  on  my 
part  to  add  anything  upon  the  aspects  of  the  question 
which  were  open  to  liim.  But  I may  be  permitted  to 
enforce  those  arguments  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  that  of  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of 
Dublin. 


A Second  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

This  proposal  is  opposed  by  everyone  connected 
with  Dublin  University,  or  with  Trinity  College, 
whose  views  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statements  hitherto 
published  by  your  Commission.  No  one  has  proposed 
it  as  the  best  solution ; no  one  has  attempted  to  meet 
Dr.  Molloy’s  practical  objections  to  it;  and  its  diffi- 
culties have  been  displayed  by  those  who  speak  from 
experience — notably  by  Mr.  Gwynn.1i  I can  find  no  f gtato- 
evidence  of  its  acceptability  to  those  whom  it  is  de-  ment  xiii, 
signed  to  bring  into  communion  with  the  existing  P-49- 

University,  ana  into  partnership  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Statement  I.**  demonstrates  the  impossibility  ..  p.22. 

of  satisfying,  by  the  creation  of  a second  College  in 

the  University  of  Dublin,  the  claim  of  the  Bishops 
in  Statement  XXV.tt — “A  right  to  a University  in  ffP.81. 
harmony  with  their  principles.”  The  Bishops  say 
only  that  “ if  a scheme  were  formulated  for  setting 
up  in  the  University  of  Dublin  another  College,  in 
addition  to  Trinity  College,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  consider  it  with  open  minds.”  They  offer  no  help 
to  formulate  it,  but  “ they  declare  their  willingness 
to  consider  favourably  a solution  on  the  lines  of  the 
Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission,  namely — “ A ;•  p 32. 
reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University,  by  which  it 
would  be  changed  from  a mere  Examining  Body  into 
a Teaching  University  in  which  an  autonomous  Col- 
lege on  an  adequate  and  impressive  scale  would  be 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  TELE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


provided  in  Dublin  for  Catholics.” 


Dr.  Molloy 

has  shown  that,  in  the  Royal  University,  this  recon- 

SRonotf  i.  struction  would  be  “ a simple  natural  process  of 
growth  and  development.” 


The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Royal  University  (Sir 
Christopher  Nixon) — a Graduate  of  Trinity  College 
— has  said: — 


“ That  whilst  they  had  evidence  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  Universities  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  an  attempt  to  establish  a single  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland  would  be  a failure.  If  this  Com- 
mission reported  as  it  ought  to  do,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  University  question  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a College  for  Catholics 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  was  not  practicable, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  any  Government  could 
run  in  the  teeth  of  opinion  given  by  its  own  Com- 
“Free-  mission.”* 


sity  functions  could  be  performed  by  a single  clerk 
:;^?-rtificates,  and  engrossing  diplomas,  which’ 


and  to  monopolise,  as  it  has  so  long  monopolised, 
the  most  glorious  site  in  our  Catholic  City  of 
Dublin,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  any  states- 
man, be  he  English  or  be  he  Irish,  to  deal  with  this 
great  question  on  the  only  ground  on  which  Uni- 
versity Reform  in  Ireland  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory or  even  as  entitled  to  acquiescence — the 
open  and  level  ground  of  full  and  absolute  equality 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.” 


O&3MS06  * submit  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  de- 

fraying the  foundations  of  the  existing  institution, 
and  erecting  on  their  ruins  what  must  necessarily  be 
‘‘  a house  divided  against  itself.” 

The  Autonomy  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  essential 
principle  of  its  constitution  that  Academic  Merit 
shall  be  the  only  avenue  to  authority  in  it,  and  that 
participation  in  its  honours,  emoluments,  and  go- 
vernment, shall  be  irrespective  of  creed,  class,  or 
politics,  are  attributes  equally  essential  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  College.  To  all  who  are  willing 
to  win  their  own  way  there,  on  these  conditions, 
Dublin  University  is  open  now,  but  Statement  III. 
is  enough  to  show  that  no  settlement  intended  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  those  Roman  Catholics  who 
claim  the  right  to  a University  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  Statement  XXV.  would  meet  with 
support,  if  it  did  not  provide  for  representation  of 
“ Roman  Catholic  interests  ” on  the  Governing  Body. 
I submit  that  such  a provision  would  be  not  only  in- 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  22nd,  1906, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “National”  party  met  a 
sympathetic  reference  to  Trinity  College  by  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  hostility — a melancholy  utter- 
ance coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  son  of  a “ Young 
Icelander, ” who  was  a Graduate  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, a Gold  Medallist  in  Ethics,  and  President  of 
the  College  Historical  Society,  in  1840.  Mr.  Dillon 
said': — tHaraaidj 

vol.  151,  j 

“ He  thought  the  present  Government  was  en-  Pi,670, 
tirely  too  tender  to  that  institution  ; he  was  much  Journal?**™1 
interested  in  the  Chief  Secretary’s  statement  that  J&J?'*23. 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  one  who  could 
pass  the  portals  of  Trinity  College  without  emotion. 

As  a citizen  of  Dublin,  he  himself  passed  the  portals 
of  Trinity  College  every  day  when  in  Ireland,  and 
he  felt  very  deep  emotion,  but  very  different  emotion 
from  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant.  He 
looked  upon  those  portals  as  one  of  the  last  for- 
tresses of  political  oppression  and  religious  ascend- 
dency  in  Ireland.” 


a provision  would  be  not  only  i,. 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  academic  qualifica- 
tion, but  also  a violation  of  Fawcett’s  Act ; and  the 
grotesque  Governing  Body  suggested  in  Statement  III. 
is  an  object  lesson  of  the  impossibility  of  constituting 
a Ruling  Authority  for  the  common  University  of 
two  Colleges,  which  would  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  claim,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  Uni- 
versity autonomous  and  academic.  What  is  now  the 
only  avenue  to  power  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a back-door,  of 
which  the  “ Sesame  ” would  not  be  personal  merit, 
but  religious  and  political  differences,  and  govern- 
mental interference.. 

The  idea  of  a bivertebrate  Institution  first  ap- 
peared between  three  and  four  years  sgo,  in  the  form 
of  a suggestion  that  Trinity  College  might  be  left  as  it 
was,  with  its  endowments  and  its  educational  liberty 
intact,  giving  it  a subsidy  for  Scientific  Teaching  in 
consideration  of  its  taking  a second  College  into 
partnership— the  Degrees  to  be  given  by  a common 
Caput  Universitatis,  on  certificates  from  the  Col- 
leges, each  College  being  free  to  prescribe  its  own 
•yrnculum.  In  such  an  institution,  all  the  Univer- 


This  “ very  deep  emotion  ” was  promptly  repre- 
sented by  another  leader  of  the  same  party  as  a mis- 
chievous impulse  to  break  the  windows  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  two  Colleges 
shall  meet  in  Peace,  live,  and  Harmony,  as  the 
Home  of  their  Mother  University. 


Dr.  Delany§  says  of  Trinity  College: — 


“ It  has  been  throughout  its  history,  and  is  to-  P- ia  ' 
day,  out  of  touch  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  look  on  it  traditionally,  as 
the  stronghold  of  the  English  Protestant  Garrison 
m Ireland,  the  defender  and  supporter — at  the 
cost  of  the  many — of  a privileged  Religion  and  a 
privileged  Class.” 


No  University  is,  or  ever  can  be,  in  “touch  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,”  or  of 
any  other  country,  for  University  education  must  be 
confined  to  a qualified  minority. 


I suggest  one  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  and 
every  form  of  splitting  the  University  of  Dublin— 
what  is  to  become  of  the  ad  eundem  rights  hitherto 
mutually  enjoyed  by  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin  ? If  they  are  confined  to  students  of  Trinity 
j6??’  , ^udlt7  ” must  8° : ^ not,  will  Oxford 
r,nd  Cambridge  extend  them  to  the  new  College?  If 
they  are  withdrawn,  the  usefulness  of  Trinity  Col- 
ltge,  and  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  will  be  ma- 
terially impaired. 


The  President  of  Milltown  Park  College  (the  Rev. 

Peter- Finlay)||  says : — I 

“Before  it  can  become  acceptable  to  Irish  Catho-  i 
hes,  it  must  acquire  as  distinctive  a colour  of 
Koman  Catholicism  as  it  has  at  present  of  Irish 
Protestantism.  And  this  would  mean  the  utter 
destruction  of  Trinity  College,  of  the  Trinity  College 
which  Irish  Protestants  have  founded  and  built  up.” 
But  he  adds — 

“ We  do  not  seek  to  pull  down  but  to  build  up  : 
and  we  recognise  that  to  make  Trinity  College  a 
suitable  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  our 
children  it  should  be  pulled  down  utterly,  and 
rebuilt  on  wholly  different  lines.” 


Incompatibility  of  the  " Two  Colleges.” 

That  Trinity  College  is  averse  to  the  proposed 
association  is  plain.  The  evidence  of  the  feeling 
on  the  other  side  is  discouraging.  ° 

On  January  14th,  1886,  at  a meeting  over  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crake) 
t-Ad-  presided  Archbishop  Walsht  spoke  of  Trinity  Col- 
*396?*  iege  ln  these  words: — 

“S?,  as*at  centrai  fortress  of  the  educa- 
tion that  is  not  Catholic  is  allowed  to  stand,  as  it 
h .s  now  so  long  stood,  in  the  very  foremost  position,. 


The  Royal  University  has  recently  been  on  the 
verge  of  disruption.  Its  Chancellor  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Presbyterian  Senators  have  left 
it.  I he  disorder  arose  about  music.  If  Dublin 

a iWere  rec“structed  to-morrow,  with  a 
? Autonomous  College  on  an  adequate  and  im- 
S f ^ ide  Tfinity  Colle8e,  its  bifid 
rth]?,th  f?C°  th?  1uestion—‘'  Shall  the 
Natmnal  Anthem  be  performed  at  our  First  Convoca- 
tion under  the  protection  of  the  Police  ?” 

incompatibility  lies  deeper  than  in  denun- 
ciation,  invective,  or  political  animosity.  On  'the 
^s^pr^Sd  T10/{,  thtrRom4n  Catholio  Hierarchy 
aP  £he  Most  Itev-  Healy,  now 

Lord  Archbishop  of.Tuam.l  He  asked  me:— 

Claim  °W°n«^hiKrL-  p0Ssibl®  ti>  satisfy  the  Cathilic 
PrrlwnL  ^Wishing  an  institution  founded  on 


' APP.,: 
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“ Am  I right  in  assuming  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Protestantism  in  religious 
matters,  toa  very  great  extent  at  least,  is  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I may 
undertake  to  say  myself  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  religious 
matters  is  the  principle  of  authority.”  An  steer. — 
“The  right  of  private  judgment  among  Protes- 
tants, as  I understand  it,  is  limited  by  obedience 
to  authority  in  omnibus  licitis  ac  lionestis.  We  are 
not  a law  unto  ourselves. 

“But  at  any  rate  you  recognise  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  this  matter  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  principles?” — Answer. 
— I believe  there  is.” 


effectively  in  re-orcanising  our  educational  institn-  no  op- 
tions. b 

The  Commission  consisted  of  two  Judges  of  the  Sscriosl. 
Supreme  Court,  and  three  “ persons  of  experience  vt.tt 
in  education  ” ; the  powers  of  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners and  of  the  expert  Commissioners  being  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Each  Assistant  Commissioner 
avowedly  represented  one  of  the  three  principal  reli- 
gious denominations,  which  were  regarded  as  having 
distinct  and  frequently  conflicting  interests.  They 
were  Dr.  Traill,  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Molloy,  of 
the  “Catholic  University,”  and  Professor  Dougherty, 
of  the  “ Magee  College.” 

Every  scheme  had  to  pass  through  the  following 
stages : — 


“ I suppose  you  heard  it  stated,  in  the  course  of 
your  large  experience,  that  the  only  authoritative 
judge,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  in  these 
religious  matters,  is  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese?” 
Answer. — I have  heard  that ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  a point  that  was  never  very  clearly  defined,  so 
far  as  my  experience  went,  was  the  boundaries  of 
his  jurisdiction. 

“ No  doubt ; assuming,  however,  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  Bishop  is  the  only 
authoritative  judge  on  religious  questions  when  they 
arise,  would  it  not  be  most  convenient,  and  I wifi 
say  necessary,  to  have  a representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bishops  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  proposed  College  for  Catholics?”  A usurer. — 
I can  hardly  conceive  a Governing  Body  being 
formed  on  which  there  would  not  be  a Bishop.” 


In  face  of  this  authoritative  statement  of  the 
' ‘ necessary  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ fundamental  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  religious  matters,”  it  passes  my 
powers  to  suggest  how  a Governing  Body  can  be 
formed  for  the  common  University  in  which  Trinity 
College  and  the  “New  Catholic  College”  are  to  be 
•equal  partners — so  as  to  bring  that  principle  into 
operation  upon  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  now 
■existing.  Oil  and  vinegar  might  be  kept  in  some 
sort  of  mixture  by  constant  agitation,  but  this  would 
be  putting  the  tartaric  acid  into  a seidlitz  powder. 
A cobweb  connection,  such  as  was  suggested  some 
years  ago,  would  be  a sham,  if  not  a fraud.  If  any 
real  bond  existed,  every  point  of  contact  would  be  a 
point  of  friction,  and  every  connecting  link  would 
soon  become  a gallmg  shackle  to  both  the  Colleges 
which  had  been  tethered  together.  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity  would  alike  be  impossible  for  each  of 
them. 


Trinity  College  as  a Mater  Universitatis. 

Dr.  Molloy  has  well  pointed  out  that  although 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  may  be 
distinguished  theoretically,  one  from  the  other,  they 
have  in  the  course  of  their  history  been  woven  together 
into  a common  web.  For  300  years  the  University 
has  rejoiced  in  her  only  child.  “ Now  well  stricken 
in  years,”  is  she  to  resume  the  function  of  maternity  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  uno  ictu  to  produce  a new 
Minerva  who  must  be  a match  for  her  elder  sister? 
The  “ Two  College  ” scheme  is  still  more  unnatural, 
for  it  would  turn  the  two  sisters  into  " Siamese 
Twins.” 

Surely  Dr.  Molloy’s  appeal  to  “men  of  common 
sense  ” will  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  failure  of  any 
other  scheme  could  have  no  worse  result  than  dis- 
appointment and  loss  of  money.  But  every  experi- 
ment upon  Trinity  College  is  an  act  of  vivisection, 
performed  upon  a priceless  institution  whose  useful- 
ness it  is  your  Commission’s  duty  not  to  imperil,  but 
to  increase. 


PROCEDURE'. 

No  solution  of  the  University  question  could  pos- 
sibly be  attained  by  the  direct  action  either  of  the 
Crown  or  of  Parliament.  I assume  that  some  such 
measure  as  “ the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
• 40&41  bridge  Act,  1877,”*  must  first  be  passed;  upon  the 
.18.  understanding  that,  if  a scheme  framed  under  it  is 
' not  disapproved  by  Parliament,  the  money  required 
to  carry  it  out  will  be  provided.  I respectfully  direct 
your  attention  to  the  “Educational  Endowments 
t_48&<9  __  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,”+  as  an  adaptation  to  Ireland  of 
the  Act  of  1877,  which  has  worked  smoothly  and 


Vio.,ea 


"Vio.  cap.  78.  . 


1.  A public  enquiry,  at  which  all  interested 
parties  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard ; each 
existing  Governing  Body  'being  at  liberty  to  submit 
a draft  Scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  full 
Commission. 

2.  The  preparation  and  publication,  by  the  full 
Commission,  of  a draft  Scheme,  to  which  any  body 
or  person  interested  might  lodge  objections,  and 
propose  amendments. 

3.  A local  public  enquiry,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  lodging  objections,  concerning  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Scheme.  At  these  enquiries, 
the  full  Commission  always  sat  together ; and, 
furthermore,  although  the  Act  did  not  so  require, 
the  Judicial  Commissioners  always  obtained  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  their  colleagues  in  con- 
sidering the  Schemes,  at  every  stage  down  to  their 
completion. 

4.  A consideration,  usually  public,  by  the  Judicial 
Commissioners,  of  the  objections  and  amendments, 
and  the  framing  by  them,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility of  a Scheme  to  'be  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  whom  any  Governing  Body  was  at 
liberty  also  to  submit  a Scheme. 

5.  The  submission  of  a Scheme,  signed  by  both 
Judicial  Commissioners,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

6.  The  consideration  of  the  Scheme,  and  of  any 
objections  and  amendments,  by  the  Privy  Council, 
who  received  objections,  took  evidence,  heard  all 
interested  parties,  and  had  power  either  to  pro- 
visionally approve  the  Scheme,  or  to  remit  it  to  the 
Judicial  Commissioners,  with  such  declaration  as 
the  case  required. 

7.  When  a Scheme  was  thus  remitted — which 
might  be  done  “ as  often  as  occasion  might  require  ” 
— the  Judicial  Commissioners  prepared  an  amended 
Scheme,  which  went  through  the  same  course. 

8.  When  all  objections  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  provisionally  approved  the 
Scheme  ; and  it  was  then  laid  before  Parliament. 

9.  Either  House  might,  by  resolution,  “disapprove 
of  the  Scheme  or  any  part  thereof.”  If  no  such  re- 
solution was  passed,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  finally  approved  the  Scheme,  whereupon  it 
took  effect  “ as  if  it  had  been  enacted  in  the  Act,” 
and  every  Act  of  Parliament,  trust,  and  other 
thing  inconsistent  with  it,  became  “repealed  and 
abrogated.”  If  either  House  disapproved  the 
Scheme,  it  went  back  to  the  Judicial  Commissioners, 
and  they  began  again  where  they  had  left  off. 

The  great  majority  of  the  'Schemes  became  law 
without  any  objection  being  taken  before  the  Privy 
Council  or  Parliament.  The  first  Scheme  framed 
closed  a denominational  quarrel  over  a large  En- 
dowment, which  had  lasted  for  eighty  years,  by  bring- 
ing the  two  Archbishops  of  Dublin  to  discuss  their 
differences  at  the  same  table.  Another  quieted  the 
Jesuits  in  the  possession  and  government  of  an  im- 
portant College,  though  it  failed  to  bring  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  and  the  President  of  the  College  into 
the  same  Corporate  Governing  Body.  A third,  framed 
on  the  application  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  incorporated  “The  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine,”  and  vested  Visit- 
atorial Jurisdiction  in  a mixed  body  which  repre- 
sented Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity.  A good  many 
important  Schemes  were  remitted  by  the  Privy 
Council — some,  notably  that  relating  to  the  Royal 
School  Endowments,  being  remitted  more  than  once. 
Not  more . than  half  a dozen  were  brought  before 
Parliament.  In  all  cases  but  two,  a final  settlement 
was  attained.  In  one  case,  the  House  of  Commons 
disapproved  an  alteration  which  had  been  made  ;in 
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Boon-  obedience  to  a declaration  of  the  Council,  and  the 
asxTs.  Judicial  Commissioners  could  not  proceed  when 
skjhosI.  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  could  not  agree. 

. In  one  case  only,  the  Judicial  Commissioners  failed 
to  concur  in  signing  a Scheme ; 210  Schemes  in  all 
became  law,  dealing  with  property  worth  £67,000 
a year,  and  an  annual  income  from  other  sources 
amounting  to  £74,000  more. 

I mention  these  matters  to  suggest  the  advantage  of 
local  and  public  inquiry,  and  of  hearing  and  re-hear- 
ing interested  parties,  when  framing  detailed  and 
complicated  provisions  for  the  reorganisation  of  Irish 
educational  institutions,  before  they  are  submitted  to 
the  final  authority  of  Parliament.  Many  of  the 
questions  and  difficulties  which  remain  to  be  solved 
in  University  education  arose,  in  smaller  degree  but 
in  no  less  complexity,  before  the  Endowments  Com- 
mission. For  further  details,  I beg  to  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission  Appendix,  pp. 
252-254. 

The  Work  op  Trinity  College. 

I cannot  close  without-  some  endeavour  to  appreciate 
“ the  place  which  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
of  Dublin  now  hold  as  organs  of  the  higher  education 
in  Ireland  ” ; and  to  forecast  the  effect  upon  them 
of  creating,  outside  Trinity  College,  a new  institution 
which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  spread  the  great  bless- 
ing of  University  education”  among  those  duly 
qualified  persons  who,  at  present,  decline  to  accept 
it  from  that  College.  I cannot  be  expected  to  realise 
the  apprehensions,  or  to  admit  the  objections,  which 
hinder  so  many  of  my  countrymen  from  entering  the 
place  to  which  I owe  so  much.  But  I respect  their 
scruples,  and  I sympathise  with  their  submission  to 
authority;  and  I have  long  felt  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  forced  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  conscience  sake. 
•App.ni..  .In  the  Report  of  the  Robertson  Commission,*  you 
pp.  2fi6, 258.  will  find  a necessarily  imperfect  statement  of  what 
Trinity  College  has  done  for  Irishmen  qualified  to 
put  higher  education  to  good  account.  I submit  that 
few,  if  any,  institutions  have  “ done  so  much  for  the 
money.”  I have  already  given  you  evidence  of  what 
it  has  done  for  the  clerical  profession.  It  is  beyond 
my  power  to  give  similar  proof,  though  I believe  it  is 
obtainable,  that  the  medical,  engineering,  and  educa- 
tional schools  have  been  equally  successful.  The 
lists  of  the  Civil  Service,  Home,  Indian,  and  Colonial, 
and  of  men  who  have  attained  the  highest  distinc- 
tions in  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  entitle 
Trinity  College  to  ask  with  confidence  “ Qua  regio  in 
ferns  nostri  non  plena  laboris  1 In  my  own  profes- 
sion of  the  Law,  and  at  home,  within  the  fifty  years 
during  which  the  Queen’s  University  and  Royal  Uni- 
versity have  been  at  work,  of  seventy-five  Irish  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sixty-one  have  been  graduates 
of  Dublin  University,  three  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
two  of  Oxford,  and  none  of  the  Royal ; 61  per  cent. 
Ub.App.jt,  the  Bar  are  University  men,+  88  per  cent,  of  the 
P.36T.  Judges  have  been  graduates;  and  of  these,  91  per 
cent,  were  Trinity  College  men,  of  whom  fourteen 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

At  present,  only  one  of  our  Judges— a Protestant— 
is  not  a graduate ; one  comes  from  Oxford,  one  from 
the  Queen’s  University,  and  all  the  rest,  including 
the  three  Roman  Catholics,  are  graduates  of  Dublin 
University ; and  of  these  nine  were  Moderators,  and 
seven  were  Scholars. 

{Statement  Dr-  Delany  says 

“ With  the  exception  of,  comparatively,  a mere 
handful  of  Catholics,  who  saw  in  Trinity  College 
the  only  road  to  professional  advancement  and 
social  recognition,  the  great  mass  of  Irish  Catholics 
have  ever  stood  aloof  from  it.” 

With  all  respect,  I consider  that  University  ednca- 
tion  is  not  required  for  “the  great  mass”  of  any 
denomination,  or  of  our  people  at  large ; it  is  a 
subject  of  complaint  against  our  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education,  that  it  tempts  too  many  of  ns 
away  from  the  more  profitable  paths  of  industry  and 
commerce.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  denominational  in  the  attract- 
iveness of  any  “ road  to  professional  advancement 
and  social  recognition.”  These  are  the  fruits  and 
•the  rewards  of  higher  education,  and  the  record  of 
the  successes  of  this  “mere  handful  of  Catholics” 
is  the  conclusive  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  of  their  fitness  to  receive  it. 


As  to  “ social  recognition  ” — Ireland  knows  “ society 
people,”  of  the  English  type,  only  as  absentees  or 
birds  of  passage.  The  one  Filius  Nobilis  of  my 
College  days  is  now  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  Chancellor 
of  lie  University,  a worthy  successor  of  his  father, 
and  his  brother  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers of  the  Empire,  who  won  a gold  med^l  in  Ex- 
perimental Science  in  1873.  When  I entered  College 
there  was  a long  array  of  “Fellow  Commoners”  at 
the  High  Table  ; only  one  now  appears  on  the  Books,  § 
and  he  is  a Junior'  Bachelor.  But  “ social  recogni- 
tion ” comes  plentifully  to  those  who  earn  it.  When 
the  Robertson  Commission  sat,  there  were  seven 
English  Privy  Councillors  who  had  all  been  in  Trinity 
College  at  the  same  of  whom  Lecky  has  since 

passed  away.  There  are  now  seven  Peers  .of  the 
Realm — all  but  one  first  creations — who  are  graduates, 
and  the  one  who  holds  his  title  in  the  second  genera- 
tion is  also  a Moderator,  as  his  father  was  'before  him. 

Of  the  eight  holders  of  these  Titles,  five  were  Modera- 
tors, one  was  a Respondent,  one  was  a Scholar,  and 
three  were  Auditors  of  the  Historical  Society. 

In  1902,  though  only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  Regis- 
tered Solicitors  of  Ireland  were  graduates  of  any 
University, t thirteen  of  the  thirty-one  elected  members 
of  their  Governing  Body,  the  Council  of  the  Law 
Society,  were  graduates,  all  of  Trinity  College,  and 
three,  including  the  President,  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Of  the  sixty-three  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
thirty-five  were  Dublin  graduates,  and  five  more  got 
their  professional  education  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Trinity  College.  Of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  two-thirds  were  graduates  of  Dublin 
University,  one  of  the  Royal,  one  of  the  Queen’s,  and 
one  of  Edinburgh.  Since  1901,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  annually  entering  Trinity  College 
has  steadily  risen  from  nineteen  to  thirty-five.** 

The  present  system  of  Moderatorships  was  insti- 
tuted in  1815.  The  first  name  upon  it  is  that  of  a 
Roman  Catholic ; let  me  mention  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  names  which  follow  it.  In  1823,  Chief 
Justice  Monahan  was  first  in  Science ; in  1853,  his 
eldest  son  won  the  same  place;  in  1855,  his  second 
son  was  a Moderator  in  Ethics ; and  in  1884,  the 
same  name  appears  in  the  Classical  List.  In  1824, 

J.  J.  Murphy,  afterwards  Master  in  Chancery,  was 
first  in  Classics ; in  1825,  Mr.  Justice  James  O’Brien, 

“ a Catholic  of  the  Catholics,”  was  first  in  Science ; 
in  1837,  Judge  Kelly  came  c-ut  first,  over  Jellett  and 
Roberts,  two  notable  Mathematicians.  In  1840,  John 
Blake  Dillon  was  second  in  Ethics ; in  1841,  John 
O’ Hagan  took  the  same  place,  having  below  him 
Edward  Synam,  afterwards  Member  of  Limerick.  In 
1842  the  Right  Hon.  William  Henry  Cogan  was  first 
in  Ethics,  with  another  member  of  bis  own  Church 
below  him.  La  1846  Chief  Justice  Morris  won  the 
same  distinction  on  full  marks,  and  in  1889  his  eldest 
son  won  a Moderatorsliip  in  History  and  Political 
Science  ; in  1857  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  won  his  Gold 
Medal  in  Science  ; in  1858  five  medals  in  three  courses, 
and  in  1889  six  medals  in  four  courses,  Mathematics, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Ethics  and  Logic, 
and  Experimental  Science,  all  went  to  Dr.  Delany’s 
“mere  handful ” ; in  1861  the  two  gold  medals  in 
Classics  were  won,  the  first  by  J.  T.  Bellingham  Brady, 
now  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion; the  second  by  James  Slattery,  late  President  of 
Queen  s College,  Cork.  In  three  successive  vears. 
1887,  1888,  and  1889,  “the  Wray  Prize”  for  Meta- 
physical Studies,  and  an  Extra  Prize  for  distinguished 
answering,  were  won  by  Roman  Catholic  students. 

In  1862  Lord  Chancellor  Naish  took  two  gold  medals  ; 
m 1866  Sir  George  Plunkett  O’Farrell  was  first  in 
Expenmental  Science,  and  in  1876  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Vincent  Kane,  s.j.,  now  of  Milltown 
Park  College. 

I have  mentionedtt  but  a small  proportion  of  such 
names  ; there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a consider- 
able number  of  students  who  afterwards  joined  Teach- 
iDg  Ordere  have  passed  through  Trinity  College;  but 
I subnut  that  I have  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  the 
President  of  Milltown  Park  was  insufficiently  in- 
formed  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  members  of  his 
Church  from  Trinity  College  when  he  wrote— §§  5 

“ A very  small  number  of  Catholic  parents  send  * 
their  sons  to  Trinity  College ; at  rare  intervals  a 1 
Catholic  name  appeals  in  its  lists  of  distinctions : 
wittiin  the  last  hundred  years  two  or  three  Catho- 
College  ” adm'Hed  to  fhe  P^owship  of  the 
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Did  he  not  know  that,  until  Fawcett’s  Act,  they 
•were  not  admissible?  Did  he  know  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  always  in  advance  of  the  Legislature, 
■opened  its  honours  and  its  degrees  to  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  18th  century,  and  that  for  nineteen  years 
before  Fawcett’s  Act  it  provided  Test-free  Non-Foun- 
dation Scholarships ; that  the  name  of  Thomas 
Maguire,  afterwards  a Fellow,  stands  first  upon  that 
list;  and  that  it  is  followed  by  the  names  of  Denis 
Fitzpatrick,  now  K.C.S.I.  and  a member  of  Council 
for  India ; John  Fallon,  Thomas  J.  Bellingham 
Brady,  James  Slattery,  John  Naish,  John  Casey, 
Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  in  “the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland  ” ; John  Wilson  Gray,  Richard 
O’Shaughnessy,  m.b.,  m.v.o.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works ; and  Albert  William  Quill,  all  of  whom  ob- 
tained Scholarships  by  merit  which,  but  for  their 
legal  disability,  would  have  gained  them  admission 
to  the  Foundation  as  “ Scholars  of  the  House.” 

In  addition  to  all  these,  many  “Catholic  names” 
appear  on  the  lists  of  Trinity  College,  under  circum- 
stances which  indicate  that  the  distrust  of  her  teaching 
■or  influence  is  far  from  universal. 

The  only  student  of  “ the  Catholic  University  ” who 
has  attained  the  position  of  Attorney-General  sent 
three  sons  to  Trinity  College,  and  two  of  them  became 
Moderators.  A late  President  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  sent  both  his  sons  there  ; one  of  them 
became  a Moderator,  the  other  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Medical  School.  Five,  at  least,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Mater  Misericordi®  Hospital  are  Trinity  College 
men.  One  of  the  Professors  of  St.  Patrick’s  Training 
College,  Drumcondra,  now  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, got  a Scholarship  in  Trinity  College  in  1886, 
and  was  Second  Moderator  in  Mathematics  in  1889. 

The  Clerk  of  Convocation  of  the  Royal  University, 
who  is  also  a Senator  and  King’s  Counsel,  was  a 
Scholar,  a Senior  Moderator,  a Berkeley  Medallist, 
and  Auditor  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Clongowes  College  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
Residential  School  in  Ireland,  and  its  teaching  staff 
is  second  to  none,  as  a community  of  scholarly  gentle- 
men, unless  it  be  so  to  the  Fellows  and  Professors  of 
Trinity  College ; the  Roll  of  the  Clongowes  Union, 
of  which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  is  the  President,  is  an 
index  of  the  work  done  by  Trinity  College  for  the 
pupils  of  a single  school,  for  Clongowes  has  sent  many 
of  her  most  distinguished  pupils  to  Trinity  College, 
and  they  have,  in  large  numbers,  made  their  way  to 
eminence. 

Clear  proof  can  be  given  of  the  cordiality  of  feeling 
among  the  Trinity  College  students  of  every  creed  ana 
■class.  I have  never  known  or  heard  a single  instance 
of  dissension  or  discord  among  them,  though  they 
widely  differ  in  politics  and  religion,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth  and  inexperience.  “The  Spirit  of 
the  Nation  ” was  largely  of  College  composition. 
"Who  fears  to  speak  of  ’98”?  was  written  by  a 
future  Vice-Provost;  Isaac  Butt,  Thomas  Davis,  John 
Blake  Dillon,  Thomas  MacNevin,  James  O’Hea, 
William  Patrick  O’Brien,  John  Edward  Pigot,  Denis 
Caulfield  Heron,  and  John  O’Hagan  were  all  officers 
of  the  Historical  Society  between  1834  and  1843.  Be- 
tween 1846  and  1888  the  Auditorship  was  eight  times 
held  by  a Roman  Catholic,  Sir  Thomas  Upington  was 
Secretary  in  1867  ; his  son  was  Auditor  in  1896. 

In  the  twelve  years  from  1883  to  1895,  a period  for 
which  I happened  to  get  the  figures,  Clongowes, 
Ushaw  (a  Bishop’s  College),  Oscott,  Beaumont,  and 
■Stoneyhurst,  sent  seventeen  men  into  the  Trinity 
College  Eleven,  and  seven  of  them  were  in  it  at  the 
same  _ time.  The  Football  Team  has  got  famous 
captains  and  “ Internationals  ” from  the  same  sources  ; 
and  I have  heard  that  it  is  a moot  point,  which  even 
special  matches  have  not  yet  settled,  whether  they  or 
the  Divinity  School  have  produced  the  best  men.  Of 
all  that  I owe  to  Trinity  College,  there  is  nothing 
that  I remember  with  more  gratitude  than  the  friend- 
ships that  began  there,  with  men  who  differed  with 
me  on  everything  which  is  supposed,  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  place,  to  have  poisoned  the 
“ atmosphere”  of  our  College  days.  Even  if  a sheep 
had  strayed,  before  Trinity  College  was  held  to  blame, 


it  should  be  remembered  that  Voltaire  was  educated  Documents. 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  Renan  was  the  favourite  section  L 
pupil  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  who  sent  him  for  his  ' — - 
Higher  Education  to  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  St.  xux. 
Sulpice. 

The  facts  which  I have  ventured  to  bring  before  you 
are  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  the  University  of 
Dublin,  under  its  present  constitution,  has  conferred 
on  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  them.  Your  Com- 
mission must  have  realised  the  extent  and  the  strength 
of  the  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  those  best  qualified 
to  profit  by  a Classical  Education,  to  give  up  Trinity 
College  as  the  institution  which  is  to  provide  it  for 
them  all.  I read  Statement  III.  and  Statement 
XXX.  as  striking  indications,  from  opposite  quar- 
ters, of  the  lengths  to  which  those  who  appreciate  the 
education  given  in  Trinity  College  are  prepared  to  go, 
rather  than  submit  to  separation.  I am  satisfied  that 
any  constitutional  alteration  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  can  end  only  in  spoiling  it  for  those  who  now 
enjoy  its  benefits,  without  satisfying  any  of  those  who 
are  now  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  them.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  its  present  usefulness  will  be  im- 
paired by  making  provision  elsewhere  for  the  require- 
ments of  those  classes  who  have  hitherto  been  left 
without  Higher  Education  suited  to  them.  The  ex- 
aggerated language  of  Statement  XXXIV.  is  utterly 
unjust  to  Trinity  College,  but  it  goes  to  support  Dr. 

Molloy’s  opinion  that  the  University  of  Dublin  is  not 
cast  in  the  mould  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  “ the 
great  majority  of  Irish  Catholics.”  Let  their  educa- 
tion-hunger be  justly  and  generously  satisfied  else- 
where, in  a University  of  a " more  expansive  charac- 
ter,” and,  if  this  be  done,  the  ravening  against  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  will  be  appeased. 

The  same  question  has  arisen  in  England,  and  it  has 
been  closed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope.*  So  long  *Llf«  of 
as  Oxford  education  is  tolerated,  if  not  sanctioned,  banning, 
for  those  who,  in  England,  correspond  most  nearly  to  voLIT. 
the  class  which,  in  Ireland,  has  hitherto  appreciated 
and  accepted  the  great  blessing  of  University  Educa- 
tion offered  by  Trinity  College,  that  institution  will 
maintain  its  usefulness  unimpaired. 

Concxu8ion. 

I was  asked  for  a “ short  ” statement  of  my  views. 

I could  not  make  it  short,  because  the  question  put  to 
me  was  practically  boundless,  though  it  is  the  real 
question;  and  because,  if  my  views  were  worth  con- 
sideration, it  was  a duty  of  honour  that  the  disclosure 
of  them  should  be  clear,  candid,  and  complete.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  make  it  so ; and,  in  doing  so,  I 
feel  that  I have  tried  the  patience  of  your  Commis- 
sion. I trust  that  I have  given  no  just  cause  of 
offence  to  any  of  those  from  whom  I differ  in  opinion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  any 
interference  whatsoever  with  the  autonomous  inde- 
pendence, the  academic  government,  or  the  intellectual 
freedom  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  with  its  liberty 
to  fix  its  own  standard  of  education,  will  be  an  injury 
to  learning,  and  a wrong  to  all  those  educated  Irish- 
men who  have  hitherto  found  in  Trinity  College  “ a 
middle  station  at  which  they  can  meet  so  as  to  learn 
to  understand  and  to  yield  to  one  another ;”+  and  tDr.  ^ 
that  any  such  solution  of  the  University  Question  letter  a° 8 
would  be  most  keenly  felt  as  a deadly  blow  by  those  Deo  ifith. 
who  want  Cardinal  Newman’s  ideal — " Not  a Semi-  1873- 
nary,  but  a place  to  fit  Men  of  the  World  for  the 
World.  "J 

VZ8. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir, 
faithfully  yours, 

Gehaid  FitzGibbon, 

10,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

November  8,  1906. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Dublin  University  Commission. 
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Document.'.  L. 

Section  I. 

L.  Memorandum  respecting  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  submitted  by  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 


The  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  which 
began  its  career  under  that  name  in  1867,  and  has 
undergone  more  than  one  reorganisation  since,  is  a 
development  from  previously  existing  institutions.  Its 
immediate  predecessor  was  an  institution  established 
in  1845  under  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  known 
as  the  “ Museum  of  Irish  Industry,”  which  body  had 
itself  arisen  out  of  a provision  made  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  and  the 
Arts  and  education  connected  therewith.  In  1847  the 
object  of  this  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  extended, 
and  under  the  name  of  the  “ Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry and  Government  School  of  Science  applied  to 
Mining  and  the  Arts  ” its  scope  was  enlarged,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  Industrial  Arts. 
In  the  year  1853  this  institution  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which 
had  then  just  been  created  as  a branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  in  1867,  on  the  report  of  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  a Commission  appointed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  which  absorbed  the 
existing  Museum  and  School  of  Science,  was  estab- 
lished. Its  purpose,  as  defined  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  was  “to  supply,  as  far  as  practicable,  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  Science  applicable 
to  tne  Industrial  Arts,  especially  those  which  may  be 
classed  broadly  under  Mining,  Agriculture,  En- 
gineering, and  Manufactures,  and  to  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  for  the  local  Schools  of  Science.” 
The  College,  which  is  situated  in  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin,  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  England  (now  named  the  Board 
of  Education,  South  Kensington)  until  the  year  1900. 
In  that  year,  by  the  operation  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,  various 
powers  and  duties  that  had  previously  been  divided 
amongst  separate  branches  of  Government  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  created  by  that  Act.  Among 
the  powers  and  duties  so  transferred  were  those  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,-  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Institu- 
tions in  Ireland  (including  the  Royal  College  of 
Science),  and  in  relation  to  the  “Grant  for  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland  ” and  the  “ Grant  in  aid  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction.”  Accordingly  the  College  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 

On  taking  over  the  College  the"  Department  con- 
sidered the  question  of  developing'  it  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  technical  instruction,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  organise  for  the  cbuhtry  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, in  April,  1900,  a Departmental  Committee,  of 
which  Sir  William  de  W.  Abney  was  Chairman,  was 
appointed  by  minute  of  the  Vice-President  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  future  position  and  functions  of  the 
CoLlego.  The  College  has  been  reorganised  by  the 
Department  on  lines  recommended  by  Sir  William 
Abney’s  Committee,  and  additional  funds  have  been 
provided  for  its  purposes  from  the  Parliamentary 
Vote.  It  is  an  institution  for  supplying  an  advanced 
course  of  instruction  in  Science  as  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Industrial  Arts ; for  training  teachers 
for  technical  schools,  and  for  secondary  and  Inter- 
mediate schools  in  which  Science  is  taught ; and  for 
carrying  out  scientific  research.  It  now  embraces 
three  Faculties,  viz.— Applied  Chemistry,  Agriculture, 
and  Engineering.  Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
Diploma  of  Associate  which  is  granted  by  the  College 
are  called  “Associate”  students,  and  must  attend  a 
course  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years,  and 
pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  In  the  first  year 
the  instruction  is  of  a general  character ; in  the 
second  and  third  years  it  is  specialised  according  to 
the  Faculty  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  Students 
who  are  not  taking  a complete  course  of  study,  but 
who  attend  the  College  for  single  subjects,  for 


occasional  lectures,  or  for  special  laboratory  work  ar« 
called  “ Non-Associates.”  No  student  is  admitted  to 
the  College  under  the  age  of  16  years.  Certain  students 
who  are  qualified  to  carry  out  research  are  allowed 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  work  in  the  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  a Professor.  The  College  also 
grants  a Diploma  of  Fellowship  to  students  who,  after 
receiving  the  Diploma  of  Associateship,  remain  at 
least  a fourth  year  in  the  College,  and  submit  an 
approved  thesis,  containing  the  results  of  original 
investigations.  The  College  lectures  and  laboratories 
are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  No 
evening  classes  are  held  at  the  College. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  eight  Professors,  five 
Lecturers,  and  ten  Assistants,  and  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction are — Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Agriculture,  Mathematics,  Zoology. 
Botany,  and  Geology.  The  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College  constitute  the  College  Council,  which 
is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Professors,  who  is  called 
the  Dean  of  Faculty.  The  functions  of  the  Council 
are  to  advise  the  Department  on  educational  matters 
connected  with  the  College.  The  salaries  of  the  Pro- 
fessors range  from  £600  to  £700 ; of  the  Lecturers, 
from  £350  to  £450 ; and  those  of  the  Assistants  aver- 
age £130  per  annum.  There  is  a Registrar,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  administrative  ana  clerical  work 
of  the  College.  All  appointments  in  connection  with 
the  College  are  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

The  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  which 
is  also  under  the  control  of  the  Department,  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  Agriculture  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  correlation  of  this  instruction  with  that 
given  at  the  Albert  College,  and  also  with  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

The  College  is  maintained  by  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary Vote,  the  students’  fees  being  appropriated 
in  aid  of  the  Vote.  In  the  year  1905-6  the  cost  of  the- 
College  to  the_  State  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  furniture,  lighting,  stationery, 
printing,  etc.,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Stationery  Office)  was,  approximately, 
£17,000.  The  fees  payable  by  Associate  students  are : 
£15  for  the  first  year ; £20  for  the  second  year  and 
£20  for  the -third.  These  fees  cover  attendance  at  all 
lectures  - arid'.lab  oratory  and  workshop  courses,  as  well 
as  the  ri^e , of  the  College;' apparatus  and  materials. 
For  non-associate  students' .'the  fee  for  any  course  of 
lectures  is  £2,  while  for,'  sUqli  students  the  fees  for 
practical  courses  vary  from’,' £2  for  a special  course  of 
one  month,  to  £12  for  .the  entire  session. 

Special  provision  is  made  at  the  College  of  Science 
by  means  of  Scholarships,  short  Summer  Courses,  and 
otherwise  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Science  and 
Technological  subjects  and  in  Agriculture.  The 
scheme  of  Scholarships  comprises  Science  and  Tech- 
nological Scholarships,  which  are  of  the  value,  of  £50 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  exemption  fropi  the  pay- 
ment of  class  fees  during  the  Associate  Course  and 
allowances  for  railway  fare ; and  Scholarships  for 
students  in  Agriculture,  which  include  frfee  admission 
to  the  first  year’s  Course  in  the  College,  board  and 
maintenance  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glas- 
nevin, and  other  allowances.  A teachersh  ip-m-tr ain - 
mg  entitles  the  holder  to  free  instruction  during  the 
Associate  Course,  a maintenance  allowance  of  21s.  per 
week  during  the  session,  and  certain  railway  fares. 
Four  Royal  Scholarships  of  £50  each,  for  two  years, 
with  free  tuition,  are  also  attached  to  the  College, 
and  two  are  offeted  for  competition  each  year  to 
students  of  the  College,  not  being  Royal  Exhibitioners 
or  holders  of  other  Scholarships,  on  the  completion  of 
their  first  year’s  course.  Certain  other  Scholarships 
exhibitions,  such  as  “Royal  Exhibitions”  and 

National  Scholarships,”  which  are  open  for  com- 
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petition  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington,  are  tenable  at  the 
College.  Medals  and  prizes  are  also  awarded. 

During  the  Session  1905-6  twenty-three  students 
qualified  for  the  Diploma  of  Associate;  The  average 
number  of  students  (including  non-associates)  who 
attended  the  College  during  the  five  years  from 
1901-2  to  1905-6,  was  123.  No  official  information  is 
available  as  to  the  religious  persuasions  of  the 
students,  but  it  is  understood  that  about  50  per  cent, 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

Short  Summer  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Teachers 
are  held  at  the  College,  amongst  other  centres,  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  are  designed  to  enable 
teachers  of  Experimental  Science  under  the  Depart- 
ment’s regulations  to  gain  additional  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  improve  their  general  efficiency.  The 
Summer  Courses  held  at  the  College  during  the 
present  year  were  attended  by  162  teachers. 

Further  particulars  regarding  the  courses,  curri- 
culum, and  fees  of  the  College,  and  other  matters, 
will  be  found  in  the  programme  for  the  current 
session,  a copy  of  which  is  appended. 

The  work  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  has  for 
many  years  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the"  space  available  in  the  existing  College  build- 
ings. The  need  of  a larger  and  more  appropriate 
building  had  been  generally  recognised  even  before 
the  extension  of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  College 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
In  1898  a Departmental  Committee . was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 
to  consider  this  question,  and  that  Committee  recom- 
mended that  a new  home  for  the  College  should  be 
provided.  Provision  was  at  length  made  for  the 
acquisition  amongst  other  things  of  a site,  and  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  new  buildings  for  the  Col- 
lege, by  the  Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903. 
The  cost  of  purchasing  the  site  and  of  building  and 
equipping  the  now  College  will  be,  approximately, 
£203,000.  The  new  buildings  have  for  some  time 
been  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  on  the  selected  site,  ad- 
joining Upper  Merrion-street.  These  buildings  will, 
it  is  hoped,  afford  sufficient  and  satisfactory  accom- 
modation for  the  work  of  the  College.  They  will  be 
fully  equipped  for  the  work  of  the  several  Faculties. 
A Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  will  form  an 
adjunct  to  the  main  structure.  The  superficial  area 
to  be  provided  for  each  of  the  branches  of  the  College 
is  as  follows : — 


Area  in  Superficial  Documents. 


Electrical  Engineering, 

Physics, 

Applied  Chemistry,  . . . 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  . 

Zoology, 

Botany, 

Mathematics,  .... 
Agricultural  Botany, 
Agriculture,  .... 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  .... 

Library,  ..... 
Lavatories,  Cloakrooms,  etc., 
Space  used  for  general  purposes, 
Rooms  to  be  used  jointly. 


14,104 

9,207 

21,785 

3.000 
2,520 
1,852 

2.000 
2,370 
5,130 
4,200 
3,100 
2,770 
4,726 
4,180 
2,500 


SECTION  t. 


83,444 

Corridors,  16,038 

Total,  ....  99,482 

exclusive  oE  areas,  wells  for  lighting,  lifts,  etc. 

The  approximate  area  of  the  basement,  ground,  and 
first  floors  of  the  proposed  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory  will  be  9,100  superficial  feet,  in  addition 
to  a yard  space  of  about  900  superficial  feet. 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relations  which 
might  be  established  between  the . Royal  College  of 
Science  and  the  University  system  of  the  country, 
evidence  was  given  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Gill,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland  (see  Appendix  to 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commission,  Cd,-900),  and 
with  the  views  then  expressed  by  Mr.  Gill  the  Depart- 
ment are  in  agreement.  There  is  practically  no 
difference  in  principle,  and  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  detail,  between  the  arrangement  then 
suggested  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  the  Royal  College  of  Science  should 
have  the  rank  of  a University  College  in  the  event 
of  the  creation  of  a federal  teaching  University. 
The  Department  are  strongly  desirous  that  the  College 
should  be  connected  with  the  University  system,  and 
whether  the  system  to  be  ultimately  established  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a single  federal  University  for  all 
Ireland,  with  constituent  Colleges,  or  whether  there 
is  to  be  more  than  one  University  in  the  country,  they 
feel  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  arrange  for  an 
effective  connection  of  the  kind  in  either  case,  and 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  University  system  in  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
the  higher  technical  instruction  which  it  is  the  special 
function  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  to  provide. 


LI. 
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Statement  with  reference  to 


Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 


appointed  by  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland. 


The  above-mentioned  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Ireland,  sitting  in  Belfast  in  June,  1906,  to  consider 
the  reply  which,  should  be  given,  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference,  to  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  for 
any  observations  which  the  Conference  might  desire 
to  make  as  to  the  place  which  these  institutions  now 
hold  as  organs  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  increase  their 
influence. 

The  Committee  assumes  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  any  suggestions  oflered  by  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  should  have  special  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  that  Church  in  relation  to  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  the  follow- 
ing brief  statement,  the  Committee  does  not,  there- 
fore, touch  on  the  larger  questions  involved  in  the 
various  schemes  which  have  been  put  forth  from  time 
to  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  University  question 
on  lines  involving  important  changes  in  the  constitu- 


tion of  Trinity  College  and  of  Dublin  University. 
The  Committee  merely  confines  itself  to  submitting  a 
few  suggestions,  the  carrying  out  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved would  be  of  much  assistance  in  enabling 
Methodist  students  to  avail  themselves,  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  heretofore,  of  the  educational 
advantages  oflered  bv  Trinity  College. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  has  long  been  a matter  of 
regret  .to  many  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Ireland  that  the  fees  for  the  ordinary  Arts  Degree  are 
much  too  high  for  the  average  middle-class  student, 
to  which  class  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  belong.  In  the  Committee’s 
opinion,  £85  is  far  too  high  a minimum  fpp  for  the 
Arts’  course  alone,  exclusive  of  any  of  the  Professional 
Schools  (except  the  Divinity  School).  When  the  cost 
of  books,  together  with  other  necessary  expenditure, 
is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expense 
of  taking  even  a Pass  B.A.  degree  is  almost  prohibi- 
tive, except  to  toe  wealthy  and  to  some  members  of  the 
middle  class,  and  in  toe  comparatively  rare  cases 
where  a student  by  his  ability  wins  substantial  money 
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prizes.  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  if  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  become  more  useful  to  the  country  at 
large  one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  reforms  consists 
in  a considerable  reduction  of  the  fees.  It  would 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  are  able 
to  attend  lectures  in  the  College,  the  fees  should  be 
reduced  to,  say,  £30.  It  would  suggest  also  that  the 
present  arrangement,  by  which  extern  students  who 
take  out  their  degree  exclusively  bv  examinations, 
without  attendance  at  lectures,  are  charged  the  same 
high  fee  as  if  they  attended  all  the  lectures,  and  were 
thus  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Fellows  and  Professors,  be  altered  so  as  to  allow 
these  extern  students  to  pay  a fee  considerably  lower 
than  that  charged  to  those  students  who  can  attend 
lectures. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  fully  aware  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  students  from  residence  at  a University,  from 
attendance  at  its  lectures,  and  from  the  many  in- 
fluences of  collegiate  life.  There  are,  however,  many 
students  engaged  during  the  day-time  in  commercial 
offices,  in  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  teaching  profession, 
&c.,  to  whom  not  only  residence  in  the  University, 
but  even  attendance  at  its  lectures,  are  unattainable 
privileges.  They  must  become  extern  students  of  the 
University,  or  else  not  enter  the  University  at  all. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  extern 
students  have  to  pass  many  more  examinations  than 
the  intern  students. 

The  Committee,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  trusts 
that  one  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Royal  Com- 
mission may  be  in  favour  of  a very  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  fees  charged  by  Trinity  College,  both 
for_  intern  and  extern  students.  While,  as  already 
intimated,  fully  in  agreement  with  those  educational 
authorities,  who  wish  to  revive  the  old  academic  idea, 
and  diminish,  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be  done,  the 
number  of  extern  students,  the  Committee  thinks  this 
desirable  object  would  be  much  better  attained  by  the 
suggested  reduction  of  the  fees  for  lectures,  and  by 
other  inducements,  such  as  a more  generous  svstem  of 
bursaries.  The  total  abolition  in  Ireland  of  the  class 
of  extern  University  student,  the  Committee  regards 
as  an  impracticable  policy,  for,  at  any  rate,  a con- 
siderable time  to  come  ; and  one  which  would  operate 
most  unfairly  in  tending  still  further  to  limit  the 
advantages  of  University  education  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  would  also  tend  to  exclude  women  from 
taking  a University  course.  If  it  were  considered  de- 
sirable a different  form  of  Certificate  of  Degree  could 
be  given  to  extern  students  from  that  granted  to  in- 
tern students.  As  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  this  im 
portant  matter  was  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  it  here. 


(2.)  Next  in  importance  to  the  need  for  reduced 
fees  comes,  in  the  Committee’s  opinion,  the  necessity 
for  a much  more  representative  governing  body  than 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  as  at  present  constituted. 
Without  venturing  to  go  into  details,  the  Committee 
would  propose,  in  general  terms,  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  mad©  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  and  making  it  the  supreme  governing  body  of 
the  University  as  distinct  from  Trinity  College.  The 
Commission  will  doubtless  receive  a considerable 
amount  of  evidence  under  this  head.  The  pressing 
need  for  some  such  change  has  been  long  apparent, 
and  has  been  urged  by  many  holding  responsible  posi- 
tions in  Trinity  College.  The  existing  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  Board  are  entirely  anomalous,  and 
are  a cause  of  constant  dissatisfaction. 

(3.)  The.  Committee  would  suggest  that  a Methodist 
Dean  of  Residences  be  nominated  each  year  by  the 
Methodist  Conference,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  The  duties  of  the  Dean 
of  Residences  would  be  to  look  after,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  religious  and  social  welfare  of  the  Methodist 
students  resident  in  the  University,  or  whose  names 
are  on  its  books.  He  should  be  ex-officio  a member  of 
the  Senate  or  other  governing  body  of  the  University. 
The  Committee  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement, 
which  would  be  an  advantageous  one  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Methodist  students. 

(4.)  The  Committee  would  also  propose  that  a sys- 
tem of  Catechetical  Lectures  for  Methodist  students 
should  be  instituted  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to 
those  recently  arranged  for  Presbyterian  students  in 
the  University. 

The  above  is  a brief  summary  of  the  views  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  direction  in  which  steps  might 
be  taken  to  place  the  advantages  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  more  within  the  reach 
of  Methodist  students  in  Ireland.  It  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  nominate  a witness  to  give  oral 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  as  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  are,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently 
indicated  above. 


(Rev.)  James  Robertson,  d.d., 


Vice:President 
of  the  Methodist 
Conference  in 
Ireland. 


(Rev.)  J.  W.  R.  Campbell,  m.a.,  ( Conveners  of  the 
1 Special 

Herbert  G.  Smith,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  (.  Committee. 
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Statement  submitted  by  a Committee  of  Irish  Catholic  Laymen.* 


I.— Resolution  adopted  dt  the  Committee  of  Catholic  Laymen,  at  a Meeting  held 
on  the  21st  September,  1906. 


(Ambrose  More-O’Fbrrall, 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Lynch, 
seconded  by  R.  F.  Tobin,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  and 
resolved:  — 

“That  this  Committee  approve  of  the  state- 
ment now  read,  and  request  our  Hon.  Secretary, 


Esq.,  D.L.,  in  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Nicholas  Synnott,  to  forward  it  to  the  Royal 
Comnussion  °n  Trinity  College  and  the  Univer- 
+t  i o an<i  request  him  to  appear  before 

tnat  Commission  and  give  evidence  on  onr  behalf 
in  relation  to  the  several  matters  set  forth  in  said 
statement. 


II.-— Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Catholic  Laymen. 


(Referred  to  in  the 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, the  Committee  beg  to  furnish  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  views  “ as  to  the  place  which  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  now 


foregoing  Resolution). 

hold  as  organs  of  Higher  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness to  the  country.” 


* The  oral  evidence  giv  en  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  will  be  found  at  page  83. 
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Appointments  and  Objects  of  the  Committee. 

This  Committee  was  appointed  at  a meeting  of 
Catholic  laymen,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1902,  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Dease,  d.l.,  being  in  the 
chair. 

Certain  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  steps  were 
taken,  to  present  to  the  then  sitting  Royal  Commis- 
sion the  views  of  Catholic  laymen,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  first  resolution,  “ supported  a solution  of  the 
“ University  Question  on  the  lines  of  Collegiate  Edu- 

cation  within  the  University  of  Dublin.”  These 
resolutions,  the  names  of  the  committee  appointed, 
and  the  “ Statement  ” presented  to  the  Commission, 
signed  by  over  four  hundred  laymen,  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Royal  Commis- 
sion, Vol.  III.,  Appx.  pp.  581-585. 

The  following  gentlemen ' were  subsequently  added 
to  the  Committee;  the  Right  Hon.  The  MacDermot, 
k.c.  (now  deceased);  R.  O’Sliaughnessy,  c.b.,  m.v.o.  ; 
George  Ashiin,  m.r.i.a.x.,  and  Andrew  Horne,  m.d., 
i-.k.c.p.i. 

To  explain  the  action  and  attitude  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  terms  of  reference 
to  the  late  Royal  Commission  were  apparently  drawn 
up  after  private  negotiations  between  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  University  and  the  Government ; at  any 
rate,  no  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  or  of 
the  general  body  of  either  Catholics  or  Presbyterians, 
as  to  the  proper  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  were  held  in  pri- 
vate, and  until  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  evidence,  it  was  not  known  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Dublin  had  been  ruled  to 
be  outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission were  practically  limited  to  the  alternatives 
of  recommending,  either  a separate  University  for 
Catholics,  or  a college  for  Catholics  under  a re- 
organised Royal  University;  nor  was  it  known  that  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses,  (some  of  them  professing 
to  speak  for  Catholics  in  general,  had  uTged  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  last  named  solu- 
tions, as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  to  Catholics. 

It  was  felt  that  there  was  a large  body  of  Catholic 
laymen  who  did  not  share  the  views  so  put  forward, 
and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  their 
opinions,,  and  as  no  opportunity  was  given  for  ex- 
pression of  them  before  the  Royal  Commission,  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  action  taken  by  this  Com- 
mittee, as  above-mentioned. 


The  Late  Loyal  Commission  and  the  Action  of  this 
Committee. 

In  spite  of  the  formal  ruling  of  the  Commission, 
certain  independent  Catholic  laymen — the  late 

O’Conor  Don,  the' Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  others,  had 
been  allowed  to  express  their  views,  that  a college  for 
Catholics,  within  the  University  of  Dublin  was  pre- 
ferable to  either  of  the  other  solutions  suggested,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  whilst  Trinity  College  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  terni3  of  reference,  the  University 
of  Dublin  was  not ; and  accordingly  this  Committee 
and  the  signatories  to  the  Statement  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  Commission,  considered  that  by  taking 
action  they  might  induce  the  Commission  to  reconsider 
their  ruling,  or  they  might  succeed  in  getting  the 
terms  of  reference  extended.  The  Committee  also  con- 
sidered that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  thoroughly  with 
the  question  of  how  to  render  “ University  Education 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people,”  if  the  one 
teaching  University  in  Ireland,  and  its  college,  were 
left  out  of  sight,  and  they  felt  that  by  their  statement 
and  protest,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  helping  to  keep 
the  door  open  for  the  solution  which  they  favoured, 
namely  “ Collegiate  Education  within  the  Universitv 
of  Dublin.” 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  at  the  time 
referred  to,  no  proposals  had  been  brought  before  the 
Commission,  and  none,  by  any  imaginable  rendering 
of  its  original  terms  of  reference,  could  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  by  other  changes, 
render  them  acceptable  to  Catholics. 

Such  a proposal  as  has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  months  to  the  present  Royal  Commission,  by  a 
number  o'f  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College, 
was  not  only  forbidden  ground  for  the  late  Commission, 
but  at  the  time  was  hardly  thought  of  as  possible.- 


The  proposals  made  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
privately  to  Cardinal  Cullen  in  1873,  and  to  Cardinal 
Logue  in  1903,  were  made  and  rejected,  before  the 
Catholic  Body  had  any  knowledge  of  them,  and  neither 
of  these  proposals,  nor  those  made  by  the  Board  in 
1901  in  reply  to  a requisition  by  the  Junior  Fellows, 
included  any  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  or  any  plan  for  giving  to 
Catholics  representation  on  the  Board. 

When,  therefore,  the  signatories  to  the  statement 
submitted  to  the  late  Royal  Commission,  declared  that 
“ they  were  strongly  of  opinion,  that  of  the  various 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission,”  the  best 
was  a college  for  Catholics  within  the  University  of 
Dublin,  they  meant  simply  what  they  said,  i.e.,  that 
such  a college  was  better  than  either  of  the  other 
solutions  then  propounded,  namely,  a separate  uni- 
versity, or  a college  within  the  Royal  University. 

The  Committee  and  the  signatories  did  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  history,  nor  to  express  an  opinion  on 
proposals  not  then  before  them,  or  before  the  sitting 
Commission. 

The  Committee  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  by 
them  four  years  ago,  that  a solution  of  the  question 
by  means  of  a college  under  the  Royal  University,  or 
by  a separate  university  for  Catholics  is  not  the  best, 
and  they  contend  that  Catholics  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  best. 

The  long  course  of  inquiry  before  the  late  Com- 
mission, their  Report,  and  the  addenda  by  individual 
Commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  limiting  of 
their  inquiry,  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  viz. : 
that  neither  of  the  solutions  above  referred  to  was 
the  best;  and  this  Committee  were  in  hopes  that 
neither  of  these  solutions  would  be  again  brought  for- 
ward, as  a reasonable  and  practical  fulfilment  of 
Catholic  Claims. 

These  plans  have  however  been  revived,  and  as  the 
relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  them,  bears  in- 
directly upon  the  question,  on  which  this  Committee 
has  been  asked  to  express  their  views,  the  Committee 
submit  the  following  reasons  for  advocating  collegiate 
education  in  a reformed  and  adapted  university  in 
Dublin,  in  preference  to  a solution  by  means  of  a 
separate  university,  or  of  a college  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, for  Catholics. 


Seasons  for  looking  for  a solution  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  rejecting  other  Schemes. 

(1.)  The  late  Royal  Commission  rejected,  (practi- 
cally unanimously)  the  plan  of  a separate  university 
for  Catholics,  and  in  the  face  of  this  rejection  by  a 
body  of  experts,  the  lack  of  precedent  foi-  such  a uni- 
versity in  other  countries,  and  the  well-known  feeling 
in  the  country  and  Parliament  against  new  denomina- 
tional endowment,  we  feel  that  such  a solution  is 
practically  unattainable. 

(2.)  There  is  neither  need  or  material  for  two  resi- 
dential teaching  universities  in  Dublin,  nor  do  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  or  her  population,  justify 
the  unusual  plan  of  the  duplication  of  universities 
in  one  city. 

(3.)  Without  proved  necessity,  multiplication  of 
universities  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  State  en- 
dowment, supply  of  buildings  and  equipment,  de- 
mands on  Professors,  etc.,  wasteful  and  uneconomical, 
and  may  be  educationally  injurious,  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  examination  and  of  teaching,  owing  to 
competition  with  the  view  of  attracting  students. 

(4.)  A separate  university  for  Catholics  would  not 
give  Catholics  that  equality  which  they  claim,  inas- 
much as  the  degrees  of  a new  Catholic  university  would 
not,  (as  the  late  Royal  Commission  found)  “ pass 
current  in  the  market  of  life  as  compared  with  degrees 
conferred  by  institutions  resting  on  a broader  basis.” 
It  is  certain  that  the  value  of  such  degrees  would  not 
compare,  (especially  out  of  Ireland)  with  those  of  a 
reformed  University  of  Dublin,  strengthened  by  a 
large  accession  of  students. 

(5.)  Unless  such  a separate  university  were  frankly 
denominational  in  the  composition  of  its  governing 
body,  teaching  staff,  and  students,  and  in  its  educa- 
tional programme,  it  would  not  answer  the  avowed 
purpose  of  those  who  support  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  any  such  division  of  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  educational  aims,  on  denominational 
lines,  would  tend  in  Ireland  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate those  prejudices,  based  on  creed  differences, 
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which  the  great  bulk  of  Catholic  laymen,  and  cer- 
tainly those  for  whom  the  Committee  speak,  ardently 
desire  to  abate ; a result  which  will  be  promoted,  by 
enabling  students  of  different  creeds  to  associate  to- 
gether at  the  critical  period  preceding  manhood,  when 
opinions  are  shaped  and  matured,  and  friendships 
are  formed.  There  is,  of  course,  no  diSerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  due 
observance  of  religious  exercises,  and  of  providing 
efficient  security  against  the  possibility  of  tampering 
with  the  faith  of  Catholics. 

(6.)  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  students 
of  different  religions,  including  clerical  students,  fre- 
quent the  public  and  State  Universities  in  other 
countries,  with  apparent  advantage  to  themselves  edu- 
cationally, without  injury  to  their  religious  belief, 
und  with  the  consent,  if  not  the  encouragement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  All  the  information  before 
the  Committee  seems  to  prove,  that  from  this  system 
of  University  education  in  common,  flow— increased 
religious  concord — the  opening  up  of  professional  and 
other  careers  without  regard  to  religious  differences, 
strengthening  rather  than  weakening  of  belief,  and 
attention  to,  rather  than  neglect  erf,  religious  ob- 
servances. In  Germany,  especially,  it  is  found  that 
so  far  from  making  Catholics  weak  in'faith,  or  remiss 
in  practice,  this  system  of  university  education  in 
common,  has  developed  a lay  body  united,  courageous, 
and  energetic,  in  the  support  of  their  religion ; more- 
over, nowhere  is  Catholic  literary  work  more  original 
and  productive  than  in  Germany,  and  nowhere  is  to  be 
found  a clergy  more  learned,  pious,  and  devoted  to 
their  duties. 

(7.)  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  England  and 
Continental  countries,  where  there  is  a mixed  popu- 
lation of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Catholic 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities*  recognise  a distinction,  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  between  primary  and  higher 
education,  in  respect  of  the  association  of  students  of 
different  creeds ; and  this  Committee  express  a strong 
hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  obtain  direct 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  also  on  the  point  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  as  to  the  conditions,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  intermixing  of  students  of  different 
religions  in  English  and  foreign  Universities,  and  of 
the  facilities  given  for  dogmatic  teaching. 


A separate  College  under  the  Royal  University. 

In  comparison  with  a properly  devised  scheme  of 
collegiate  education  within  the  University  of  Dublin, 
we  consider  that  the  plan  of  a new  College  for  Catholics 
in  the  Royal  University,  is  neither  an  adequate  nor 
a final  solution.  Many  of  our  objections  to  such  a 
plan  are  covered  by  our  previous  remarks.  Other  dis- 
advantages may  be  briefly  summarised.  As  the  Royal 
Commissioners  themselves  unanimously  reported,  (Re- 
port, p.  37) — “ The  proposal  now  under  consideration 
has  received  no  support  from  any  Roman  Catholic 
witness  except  as  something  which  might  be  taken  in 
the  meantime,  in  default  of  better  things.” 

Before  the  Commission  issued  its  Report,  His  Grace 
Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a published 
pamphlett,  denounced  the  proposed  scheme  of  a Col- 
lege under  the  Royal  University  as  a “ makeshift 
scheme,”  a “temporising  plan,”  and  “just  the  ope 
possible  form  of  dealing  with  the  University  question, 
which  has  never  received  support  or  countenance 
from  the  Bishops.”  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  give  equality. 
“Episcopalian  Protestants  would,”  he  said,  “have 
their  owu  University  system  complete  within  itself, 
whilst  we  should  be  put  off  on  a mere  College  in  a 
second-class  University.’’  (Vol.L,  R.C.,  p.  .30.) 

The  objection  to  the  Royal  University  plan  was  well 
summarised  by  another  important  Catholic  witness. 
“ Are  we  to  then  ” he  said,  “ to  affiliate  with  the 
Roylal  University,  for  a temporary  and  Undefined 
period,  this  new  College,  with  the  certain  anticipation 
that  a change  in  the  near  future  would  be  inevitable, 
an  anticipation  fatal  to  the  rest  and  calm  essential’ 
to  a College,  especially  to  a new  foundation?”  (R.C., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  130.) 

A Royal  University,  however  modified,  could  never 
appeal  to  Irish  sentiment  and  tradition.  According 
to  the  plan  proposed,  its  segregated  Colleges,  with  aims 


necessarily  divergent,  would,  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners pointed  out,  result  in  producing  College  Uni- 
versities, rather  than  University  Colleges,  and,  as  he 
remarked,  “ the  degrees  of  such  a University  would 
not  be  of  uniform  value,  but  would  vary  according 
to  the  reputation  of  the  College,  in  which  they  had 
been  conferred.” 


Dunraven  Scheme. 

The  Government  who  appointed  the  Robertson  Com- 
mission. oanitted  or  declined  to  take  up  its  recommen- 
dations, and  meanwhile  the  plan  of  a College  for 
Catholics  within  the  University  of  Dublin  was  un- 
folded in  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Press,  over 
the  signature  of  Lord  Dunraven,  .on  r.ne  4th  of 
January,  1904. 

It  was  currently  stated  and  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  propound  such  a plan,  and  there 
was  no  official  contradiction  of  the  rumour. 

Resolutions  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  i.e.,  that  of 
a second  College  under  the  University  of  Dublin,  were 
passed  at  many  meetings.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Catholic  Bishops  had  agreed  to  it,  and  on  the  15th 
January,  1904,  this  Committee  adopted  the  following 
resolution : — 

“ 7 his  Committee,  representing  the  signatories  to 
the  Statement  of  Catholic  Laymen  of  Ireland,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Edu- 
cation, approve  of  the  scheme  outlined  in  Lord  Dun- 
raven’s  letter,  published  on  the  4th  January,  1904, 
and  consider  that  it  offers  a satisfactory  basis  for 
the  settling  of  the  Irish  University  Question.” 

This  was  only  a skeleton  scheme,  as  outlined,  and 
although  in  several  respects,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  it  needed  amendment,  it  was  taken  as  the 
basis  of  settlement  of  a claim  for  which  Catholics  had 
been  pressing  for  two  generations  without  avail. 

In  its  general  features  it  corresponded  with  the  plan 
advocated  by  the  Committee,  its  aim  being  to  provide 
for  Catholics  collegiate  education  within  the  University 
of  Dublin.  It  was  now  generally  supported  by  Catholic 
opinion,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  treated  it  as  the 
scheme  which  the  Government  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward and  press  through  Parliament,  and  we  hoped 
that  a Bill  would  be  at  once  introduced  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  This  hope  was  not  realised.  The  scheme 
was  never  submitted  to  Parliament.  Its  details  were 
never  published.  It  was  understood  that  in  Trinity 
College  strong  opposition  had  been  threatened,  if  the 
Dunraven  scheme  were  persisted  in.  The  Dunraven 
scheme  had  powerful  enemies;  the  scheme  of  a sepa- 
rate college  under  the  Royal  University  had  no 
friends ; and  so  the  University  Question  was  once  more 
at  large. 

The  Committee  did  not  lose  heart,  but  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  alive  public 
interest  in  the  question  of  University  reform  for  Ire- 
land. 


On  the  23rd  November,  1905,  they  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity claim  that  it  is  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unsectarian,  although 
the  governing  body  of  Trinity  College— its  sole  col- 
lege— consists  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalian  Church,  and  the  authorities  of 
that  sole  college  claim  that  it  is  wholly  unsectarian, 
although  they  at  the  same  time  insist  upon  the 
retention  of  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  education 
of  the.  Protestant  Episcopalian  clergy  exclusively, 
as  an  integral  part  of  such  college. 

“ And  as  the  majority  of  Irish  Catholics  have,  on 
conscientious  grounds,  been  hitherto,  and  are  still, 
debarred  from  entering  Trinity  College. 

" And  as  on  the  governing  body  of  that  college  no 
creed  is  represented  save  .that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  Church,  whose  members  form  only 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
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“ And  as  under  existing  conditions  there  is  no 
prospect  of  Irishmen  other  than  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  securing  within 
any  reasonable  time  an  adequate  representation  on 
such  governing  body,  because 

(a)  “ It  consists  exclusively  of  Senior  Fellows ; 

and  because, 

(b)  “ An  average  period  of  from  thirty  to  forty 

years  has  hitherto  elapsed  between  the  date 
on  which  a candidate  has,  by  examination, 
won  a Junior  Fellowship,  and  the  date  on 
which  he  has  by  seniority  attained  to  a 
Senior  Fellowship ; a state  of  things  which 
has  in  nowise  been  amended  by  the  passing 
of  Fawcett’s  Act,  1873,  although  the  pre- 
amble to  that  Act  recites  that  * it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  benefits  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  the 
schools  in  the  said  University,  as  places  of 
religion  and  learning,  should  be  rendered 
freely  accessible  to  the  nation.’ 

"And  as  Trinity  College  was  expressly  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  last  Royal  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  in  Ireland, 

“ Resolved — That  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
Irish  community  it  is  imperative  that,  either  by 
a Royal  Commission  or  by  other  effective  means, 
an  inquiry  should  be  forthwith  directed  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  with  a view  of  testing  how 
far  the  University  of  Dublin  and  its  sole  college, 
Trinity  College,  have  provided,  or  are  capable  of 
providing,  higher  education  for  Irishmen  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  every  denomina- 
tion.” 

On  the  1st  March.  1906,  they  passed  a further  reso- 
lution calling  for  this  inquiry,  and  expressing  their 
■satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  Irish  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  press  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1906,  a number  of  Catholic 
laymen  signed  the  following  statement : — 

“We,  the  undersigned  Catholic  laymen,  desire  to 
place  on  record  our  conviction  that  no  solution  of 
the  University  difficulty  in  Ireland,  based  upon 
Trinity  College  being  constituted  as  the  sole  college 
of  a National  University,  can  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory so  long  as  it  fails  to  provide  for : — 

(a)  “ A substantial  representation,  from  the  start, 
upon  the  governing  body,  with  a power  of 
expansion  of  such  representation  dependent 
upon,  and  fairly  proportionate  to,  the  num- 
ber of  students  whom  Catholics  send  into 
the  college,  and  the  academic  distinctions 
which  they  may  there  win. 

{b)  “ The  establishment  of  dual  professorships  in, 
at  least,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  in 
History. 

■(c)  " The  religious  instruction  of  our  students  by 
clergymen  of  our  own  Church. 

■(d)  “ The  establishment  of  a Faculty  of  Catholic 
Theology  on  terms  of  full  equality  with 
those  enjoyed  by  Protestants. 

•(e)  “ The  establishment  of  a chapel  for  our  stu- 
dents within  the  college. 

(/)  “ The  creation  of  a council  or  other  body  to 
secure  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  our  students  in  reli- 
gion, faith,  and  dogma.” 

The  Committee  did  not  take  any  part  in  framing 
this  statement,  nor  did  they  try  to  procure  signatures 
to  it,  but,  as  they  considered  that  its  terms  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  policy  which  the  Committee 
was  appointed  to  promote,  they  approved  of  the  state- 
ment, and  directed  their  secretary  to  forward  it,  with 
'the  signatures  attached,  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
in  whose  hands  the  paper  now  is. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1906,  a proposal  signed  by  cer- 
tain “ Fellows,  Ex-Fellows,  and  Professors  of  Trinity 
“College  and  the  University  of  Dublin,”  was  lodged 
with  the  Royal  Commission.  This  document  set  forth 
the  heads  of  a proposed  settlement  of  the  University 
'■Question  in  Ireland,  on  the  assumption  that  Trinity 
•College  was  to  continue  to  be  the  only  college  of  the 


University  of  Dublin,  but  that  it  was  to  be  so  modified  Bocvjients. 
in  its  government  and  system  of  studies,  as  to  meet  the  section  J 
Catholic  claims  in  respect  of  University  education.  

The  presentation  of  this  document  at  once  altered  LEC- 
the  position  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  relating 
to  these  claims.  It  introduced  into  the  calculation  a 
new  factor  which  no  one  had  anticipated.  The  scheme 
of  a second  college  under  the  University  of  Dublin 
became,  not  the  only  solution  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  an  alternative  solution,  worthy  still  of  full  dis- 
cussion, but  bound  to  be  inquired  into  by  comparison 
with  another,  also  worthy  of  close  investigation. 

The  Committee  wish  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
supposition  that  they  are  in  hostility  towards  any 
scheme  of  a second  college  within  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which  may  be  propounded  before  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  Committee,  feel  that  they  cannot  profitably  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  solution  by  means  of  a second  col- 
lege under  the  University  of  Dublin,  until  they  know, 
among  other  things,  what  constitution  is  proposed  for 
the  governing  body  of  such  new  college,  and  of  the 
University  which  is  to  connect  it  with  Trinity  College; 
what  colleges  other  than  Trinity  and  the  new  college 
are  proposed  to  be  included  under  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  governing 
body  of  each  college,  and  of  the  University,  respect- 
ively. 

All  that  the  Committee  at  this  stage  can  do.  is  to  set 
out  certain  conditions  which  seem  essential  in  order  to 
give  to  the  “ Second  College  Scheme  ” a reasonable 
chance  of  success.  These  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Effective  academic  government  of  the  new  college, 

and  of  the  University. 

2.  No  religious  test  for  students,  professors,  or  offi- 

cers of  the  college  or  University  (other  than 
chaplains  and  professors  in  subjects  for  which 
dual  chairs  are  to  be  provided). 

3.  The  sole  Tight  of  appointing  or  dismissing  the 

teaching  staff  (other  than  those  just  excepted), 
or  officers  of  the  college,  be  vested  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  or  the  college, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Joint  examination  for  degrees  and  standard  of 

studies  to  be  under  the  University  Governing 
Body. 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  faculties  and  courses  of  study 

in  secular  subjects,  and  all  connected  equip- 
ment, to  be  under  the  University,  and  common 
to  the  colleges. 

6.  Residence  for  a fixed  period  to  be  necessary  for 

obtaining  degrees. 

7.  General  regulations  to  encourage,  and  not  dis- 

courage, the  association  of  students  of  the  sepa- 
rate colleges,  outside  their  studies,  in  societies, 
sports,  and  leisure  pursuits. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  Catholics,  from  the  solution  based  upon  a two-college 
scheme,  within  the  University  of  Dublin,  could  equally 
well  be  secured  by  a solution  based  upon  Trinity  Col- 
lege being  the  sole  college  of  Dublin  University,  and 
that  this  latter  solution  may  have  this  further  and 
great  advantage,  that  it  may  be  proved  to  be  more 
attainable,  i.e.,  that  it  may  not  alone  Tecommend  itself 
to  the  Royal  Commission  as  a reasonable  solution,  but 
that  it  may  afterwards  recommend  itself  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  as  feasible,  and  as  one  which,  if 
put  forward  in  a Government  Bill,  would  have  a fair 
chance  of  passing  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
without  substantial  opposition. 

Without  saying  that  the  proposals  brought  forward 
by  certain  Fellows,  Ex-Fellows,  and  Professors  of 
Trinity  College  and  tne  University  of  Dublin  should  be 
.accepted  as  they  stand,  we  may  affirm  that  the  prin- 
ciples recognised  in  these  proposals  afford  a basis  for 
the  solution  of  the  question,  including,  as  they  do, 
among  others,  the  principle,  that,  while  ultimately  the 
governing  body  must  be  purely  academic,  some  expe- 
dient must,  for  the  present,  be  adopted  which  will 
jprovide  equitable  representation  for  Catholics  on  that 

21st  September,  1906. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


DOOtJXEKTS.  LIII. 

Suction  I. 

Liii.  Statement  submitted  by  the  Catholic  Defence  Society. 


11,  Lower  Dominick-street, 
November  1st,  1906. 

Sir, 

In  response  to  the  advertisement  asking  for  criti- 
cism on  the  published  statements  submitted  to  your 
Commission,  we  beg  to  submit  : — 

1.  That  in  any  settlement  of  the  Irish  University 
question  we  protest  against  the  unification  of  Univer- 
sities. 

That  we  demand  a Teaching  University,  and  not  an 
Examining  Board. 

(a)  In  all  the  solutions  proposed  there  appears  to  be 
a 'priori  an  injustice  to  Catholics.  We  seek  Equality. 
We  do  not  seek  to  invade  the  rights  of  others  ; but  we 
question  the  origin  and  justification  of  their  exclusive 
claims  to  privileges.  We  will  regard  nothing  as 
finally  satisfactory  which  does  not  afford  this  equality. 

(b)  The  whole  force  of  considered  opinion  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  the  unification  of  Universities.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  never  seen  the  stagnation  produced  by  a 
single  National  University.  In  Ireland  in  “pre-Re- 
formation  ” days  there  was  not  any  such.  Coming  to 
later  times,  we  quote  to  support  our  contention  a 
pamphlet  (published  in  1868)  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  : — 

On  page  13  he  says — “ In  France  we  see  the  perfec- 
tion of  centralization  and  identity  in  the  lyceums 
and  colleges  of  the  entire  country.  In  Germany,  on 
the  contrary, -we  witness  the  full  development  of  the 
ancient  collegiate  idea  of  the  University.  Twenty- 
seven  distinct  centres  of  education  exist  amongst  forty 
million,  each  possessing  its  own  type  of  excellence  to 
attract  students. 

“ All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  condition 
of  Science  and  Letters  will  be  disposed  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  intellect  of  France  is  cramped  by 
the  imperial  cradle,  while  the  genius  of  Germany  is 
fostered  by  such  excellent,  though  diverse,  centres  of 
development  as  Vienna,  Munich,  Heidelberg,  or  Ber- 
lin.” 

We  refer  also  to  a pamphlet  of  Lyon  Playfair, 
m.p.  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews (3rd  Edition),  1873.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled, 
“ On  Teaching  Universities  and  Examining  Boards,” 
with  special  reference  to  Irish  education.  Therein 
he  argues  against  the  term  “University”  being  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  “ Examining  Board.”  We 
submit  a few  quotations  from  it  : — 

“ From  the  very  earliest  days,”  he  says  on  page  5, 

‘ the  teaching  and  examining  functions  of  Universi- 
ties have  been  united.”  On  page  7 he  goes  on  to  say — 
“France  has  completely  separated  the  two  functions, 
and  its  University  forms  an  excellent  study  for  those 
who  would  advocate  a State  interference  with  Univer- 
sity Examinations.”  “ The  unanimity  is  surprising 
with  which  eminent  men  ascribe  the  intellectual 
paralysis  of  the  nation  to  the  centralisation  of  ad- 
ministration and  examination  by  the  University  of 
France.” 

He  quotes  Dumas — “ If  the  causes  of  our  marasmus 
appear  complex  and  manifold,  they  are  still  reducible 
to  one  principle,  administrative  centralisation,  which, 
applied  to  the  University,  has  enervated  superior  in- 
struction.” And,  again,  Renan — “The  system  ef 
examinations  and  competitions  on  the  great  scale  is 
illustrated  in  China,  where  it  has  produced  a general 
and  incurable  senility.  . . . We  must  create  in 
the  provinces  five  or  six  Universities,  each  indepen- 
dent of  the  other." 

Playfair  goes  on  to  argue  that  efficient  graduation 
is  compatible  only  with  a well-ordered  curriculum  of 
study,  and  that  where  examination  alone  is  the  test, 
“the  students  content  themselves  with  learning  their 
note-books  by  heart,”  and  the  Professors  have  to  con- 
form to  a uniform  programme,  and  thus  by  degrees 
“routine  stifles  initiative  and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
research.” 

We  might  multiply  quotations  from  this  admirable 
pamphlet.  We  will,  however,  content  ourselves  with 
this — “ A combined  University,  when  well  conducted, 
aims  at  producing  an  educated  man  ; an  Examining 
Board  can  only  be  assured  that  it  has  produced  a 


cramm  ed  man.  It  is  the  curriculum,  not  the  examina- 
tion, which  educates  the  man.” 

(c.)  A single  University  in  Ireland  would  afford 
no  variety  of  standards  for  comparison,  and  would 
take  away  the  friendly  rivalry  which,  when  removed 
from  competition,  is  very  serviceable  to  all  University 
life.  Further,  Ireland  is  a poor  country ; and  in  a 
poor  country  education  should  be  brought  to  the  doors 
of  those  who  need  it.  A great  University  in  a 
metropolis  will  never  by  itself  serve  all  the  country  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  portion  of  the  country 
should  be  served  to  the  prejudice  of  the  remainder. 

( d .)  We  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  following 
Resolution,  passed  unanimously,  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  on  the 
25th  October,  1906:  — 

“That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  Ireland,  and  gravely  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  concentrate 
the  control  of  higher  education  in  one  University.” 
This  motion  was  proposed  by  the  President  of  Uni- 
versity College,  seconded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  (who,  no  doubt,  spoke  with  the 
approval  of  the  general  body  of  the  Hierarchy),  and 
fully  discussed  by  the  Senators  present,  at  one  of  the 
most  representative  meetings  of  the  Senate,  whereat 
all  parties  were  well  represented. 

II.  The  proposal  to  modify  Trinity  College,  so  as 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics,  we  regard  as  im- 
practicable in  the  extreme  ; even  if  it  were  practicable, 
we  regard  it  as  undesirable. 

The  signatories  to  the  statement  of  “ Certain  Irish 
Catholic  Laymen,  etc.,”  represent  not  even  all  who 
have  signed,  and  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  re- 
presentative of  the  general  body  of  Catholic  lay 
opinion.  Many  signed  (some  have  even  protested 
their  signatures)  on  account  of  the  inducements  held 
out  to  them,  and  without  personally  considering  the 
matter.  Not  one  Catholic  representative  body  has 
endorsed  this  statement,  and  many  have  protested 
strongly  against  it. 


III.  In  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  defective 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  Catholic  Graduates  have  been 
trained  to  a high  standard.  This  especially  applies 
to  those  candidates  who  were  trained  in  Colleges,  such 
as  University  College,  Dublin ; University  College, 
Blackrock ; Loreto  College,  Dublin ; St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth;  Holy  Cross  .College,  Clonliffe. 
etc.,  and  who,  having  attended  regular  lectures  and 
kept  terms  in  their  respective  Colleges,  under  suitable 
teachers,  have  proved  successful  in  examinations  of 
a searching  nature.  Such  students  have  received  high 
benefits  from  the  Royal  University,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  not,-  in  the  full  sense,  even  for  them, 
a teaching  University. 

It  would  be  a misfortune  that  such  students  should 
enter  any  University,  reformed  or  otherwise,  whose 
standard  is  lower  than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed. 

As  regards  the  inferior  standard  of  Trinity  College, 
wlU  suffice  to  refe*  the  statement  of 
Miss  White,  IiTi.s.,  of  the  Alexandra  College  (p.  135). 
We  know  of  the  case  of  a successful  student  in  Trinity 
this  year  whose  highest  mark  elsewhere  was  7 per  cent. 


IV.  Catholics  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  un- 
conscious but  offensive  tone  of  superiority  which  per- 
vades all  the  non-Catholic  testimony  on  any  subject 
in  which  Catholics  are  concerned.  This  tone  we 
regard  as  an  obvious  proof  of  the  unsympathetic,  or 
antipathetic,  attitude  towards  Catholics  of  those  who 
use  it.  The  College  of  which  it  is  a characteristic  is 
no  place  for  Catholics.  All  through  the  non-Catholic 
statements  we  have  the  same  pretentiousness,  the  same 
overbearing  manner,  and  the  same  tone  of  ascendancy, 
borne  persons  wonder  why  Catholic  will  not  enter 
trinity  College.  Let  them  read  the  statement  of  the 
Barlow,  m.a.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Vice-Provost 
ot  trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tone  we  refer  to.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a man 
holds  a high  place  in  Trinity  College  sufficiently 
characterises  both  the  College  and  the  man.  If  any 
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further  proof  were  needed  of  the  tone  to  which  we 
refer,  it  will  be  found  by  perusing  a recent  book  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  of  Maynooth  College,  or  by  a 
study  of  Professor  Tyrell’s  sonnet,  and  his  defence 
of  it.  Dr.  Traill’s  evidence,  as  elicited  by  Archbishop 
Healy  at  the  previous  University  Commission,  bears 
on  this  point  too. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  our  views  and  criticisms,  we 
object — 

(a.)  To  the  reduction  of  the  Universities  of  Ireland 
to  one. 

(5.)  To  the  solution  of  the  University  difficulty  by 
any  kind  of  single-College  scheme  in  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. 

(c.)  To  the  statement  of  “Certain  Irish  Catholic 
Laymen  ” being  taken  as  representative  of  Irish 
Catholic  lay  opinion. 

( d .)  To  any  species  of  University  reform  which  will 
lower  the  standard  of  educational  test  and  training,  to 
which  the  Catholic  students  of  the  Royal  University 
have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

(e.)  To  the  offensive  tone  of  the  non-Catholic  testi- 
mony on  this  whole  question,  which  we  regard  as  proof 
that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  no  place  for  Catholics. 


And  we  demand — 

(a.)  Equality  for  Catholics. 

(i>.)  A Teaching  University  of  National  character, 
(c.)  A University  in  which  the  possibility  of  growth 
and  expansion  shall  be  provided  for. 

(d.)  That  the  Examinational  standards  of  Trinity 
College  shall  be  so  reformed  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  R.U.I.,  so  that  Catholics 
may  no  longer  suffer  the  injustice  of  seeing  non- 
Catholics  obtain  degrees  on  easier  terms  in  a Univer- 
sity endowed  so  largely  with  the  spoils  of  Catholic 
property. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Defence  Society. 

Patrick  J.  O’Neill,  j.p. , Chairman  Co. 

Dublin  County  Council,  President. 

P.  J.  Lawrence,  Hon.  Sec. 

James  Dermot  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l., 

Secretary,  Trinity  College  Commission, 

4 Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 
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Statement  submitted  by  certain  Presbyterian  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

(1.)  LETTER  FROM  D.  M.  WILSON,  Esq.,  15,  FITZWILLIAM  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

15,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin, 

27 th  October,  1906. 

Sir, — I have  been  directed  by  the  Signatories  to  enclosed  Statement  of  Presbyterian  Graduates  of 
Dublin  University  to  forward  same  to  you  and  to  ask  you  to  lay  it  before  the  Commission. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

To  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  m.a.,  D.  M.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity 
College  and  Dublin  University. 


documents. 
Section  I. 
£iv. 


<2. )— -PROTEST  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  GRADUATES  OF  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  AGAINST 
“ THE  STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH.” 


We,  the  undersigned  Presbyterian  Graduates  of 
Dublin  University,  feel  called  upon  to  put  on  record 
our  strong  protest  against  the  “ Statement  by  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland”* 
submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  statement  is  an 
attack  directly  and  by  innuendo  upon  the  Authorities 
-of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

This  attack  has  been  made  without  any  inquiry 
whatever  into  the  facts.  The  Committee  has  not 
taken  the  evidence  of  any  of  the  Presbyterian  students 
who  have  passed  through  Trinity  College,  so  far  as  we 
.have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  has  not  even 
made  any  inquiry  of  the  Dublin  Presbyterian 
Ministers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  as 
Catechists  in  the  College. 

The  only  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  a 
Graduate  of  Trinity  College  was  not  even  informed 
that  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  or  that  it  was 
proposed  to  put  any  expression  of  opinion  before  the 
Commission. 

The  statement  we  now  denounce  has  been  most  reck- 
lessly put  before  the  Commission  as  representing  the 
views  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  on  Trinity 
•College. 

We  now  beg  to  bring  before  the  Commission  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. 

We  have  lived  in  Trinity  College  and  attended  the 
various  Arts  and  Professional  Classes.  We  have  been 
members  of  the  great  Societies  and  Clubs  of  Trinity 
•College.  We  have,  in  short,  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  and  are  qualified  to  speak  from  our  own 
experience.  We  deny  that  any  Presbyterian  stndent 
in  Trinity  College  suffers  from  any  inequality  what- 
ever, or  is  at  any  disadvantage  by  reason  of  his 
religion.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
Presbyterian  student  who  has  passed  through  Trinity 
College  who  would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  any 


thing  in  the  teaching  or  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
College  that  would  tend  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
his  religious  belief,  or  tempt  him  to  abandon  the  faith 
of  his  fathers. 

Since  Fawcett’s  Act  became  law,  Presbyterian 
students,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  have 
obtained  from  time  to  time  almost  every  prize  and 
distinction  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  and  have 
been  elected  to  almost  every  post  of  honour  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  their  fellow-students.  The  impartiality 
of  the  Governing  Body  is  well  known  among  all  classes 
of  students,  and  we  protest  against  the  insinuation 
that  any  religious  body  has  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
strict  impartiality  of  the  authorities.  We  can  each 
speak  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
treatment  of  the  Presbyterian  students,  during  about 
seven  years  respectively  since  the  passing  of  Fawcett’s 
Act,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  Presbyterian 
students  would,  if  consulted,  corroborate  our  asser- 
tions. 

Although  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  do  more 
than  correct  the  lamentable  errors  of  fact  contained 
in  the  Committee’s  Statement,  we  venture  to  add  one 
observation.  We  believe  that  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  Trinity  College  to  the  representatives  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  would  prove  disastrous  to 
higher  education  in  Ireland. 

The  only  men,  in  our  opinion,  qualified  to  govern  a 
great  University  are  academic  men  who  have  won  their 
position  by  proven  scholarship  and  learning. 

John  Ross,  p.c., 

Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ire- 
land; First  Classical  SeholaT,  T.C.D., 
1876  ; President,  University  Philosophical 
Society,  1876  ; Auditor,  College  Historical 
Society,  1877  ; Gold  Medallist  in  Oratory, 
C.H.S.,  1876;  Treasurer,  T.C.  Athletic 
Club,  1877. 

1873  to  1880.  * j r_ 


* Appendix  to  First  Report,  page  107. 
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Daniel  Martin  Wilson, 

b.a.,  Dublin  University;  Mathematical 
Scholar,  T.C.D.,  1883  ; Senior  Moderator 
(Metaphysics  and  Ethics),  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, 1884  ; Secretary,  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Cricket  Club,  1883-1886 ; Vice- 
President,  Dublin  University  Cricket 
Club ; Gold  Medallist  in  Oratory,  College 
Historical  Society,  1887. 


Frank  Nugent  Greer, 

Classical  Sizar,  1887 ; Classical  Scholar, 
1889 ; Senior  Moderator  (Classics), 
Junior  Moderator  (Mod.  Litt.),  1893; 
Brooke  Prize  at  Degree,  1893  ; Auditor, 
College  Historical  Society,  1893. 

1887  to  1896. 

Robertson  Stewart  Smyth, 
b.a.,  m.d.  (Dublin  University)  ; House  Surgeon, 
Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  1905  ; Cap- 
tain, Dublin  University  Football  Club 
1902-3. 

1897  to  1904. 


Statements  submitted  by  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer,  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland. 


Royal  College  of  Science, 

St.  Stephen’s-grken,  East, 

Dublin,  4fk  September,  1906. 

Sin, — As  you  have  been  favoured  with  various  com- 
munications on  the  University  Question,  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  read  the  following  brief  sug- 
gestions. Being  an  Irishman  and  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  perhaps  I am  in  a position 
to  take  a somewhat  impartial  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  as  a whole. 

(1.)  Regarding  .the  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
one  University  .(that  of  Dublin)  for  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, the  whole  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  in  the 
direction  of  local  Universities.  The  creation  of  new 
Universities  in  England  in  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
striking  illustration. 

(2.)  Statistics  taken  from  the  most  progressive 
countries  of  Western  Europe  show  that  there  is  on  an 
average  one  University  for  each  one  and  a half 
millions  of  the  population.  On  this  basis  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  three  Universities. 

(3.)  There  are  three  chief  centres  for  the  population 
of  Ireland,  namely,  Belfast  for  the  North,  Dublin  for 
the  centre,  and  Cork  for  the  iSouth.  The  inference 
seems  obvious  that  these  are  the  natural  centres  for 
the  three  Universities. 


L0 

(4.)  As  Belfast  is  the  largest  city  in  Ireland  in  point 
of  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  exceed- 
ing by  about  2,000  the  combined  population  of  Dublin, 
Rathmines,  and  Pembroke  townships  ; and  as  Ulster 
contains  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Ireland, 
it  therefore  seems  desirable  that  in  any  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  University  Question,  one  University  should 
be  allocated  to  Ulster  with  its  home  in  Belfast. 

(5.)  The  suggestions  which  I would  respectfully 
make,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  your  Com- 
mission are: — • 

That  there  should  be  three  Irish  Universities, 
namely,  those  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork, — the  Uni- 
versity of  Belfast  to  include  two . colleges,,  namely, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Magee  College,  Derry. 
The  University  of  Dublin  to  include  the  following 
colleges: — Trinity  College,  University  College,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Alexandra  College,  Loreto  College, 
and  others,  if  thought  desirable,  such  as  University 
College,  Blackrock,  and  the  Catholic  University 
Medical  School. 

The  University  of  Cork  to  comprise  two  Colleges, 
namely,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway. 

Wishing  your  Commission- all  success  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  tangled  and  long-delayed  question, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

*L  D-  Daly,  Esq.  J.  Adams. 


_ _ 21st  October,  1906. 

Dear  Sir — 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  my  letter  dealing 
with  the  number  of  Universities  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  (that 
is,  excluding  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States),  I beg 
to  submit  the  following  statistics.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  that  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn:  — 


Statistics  of  Population  and  Universities. 

Country.  Population,  Universities, 

Millions. 

Belgium,  . . . 6|  4 

Holland,  ...  54  4 

Denmark,  . . 2i  1 

Switzerland,  . . 3J  7 

Scotland,  ....  4^  4 


(A.) — Of  the  smaller  countries,  the  most  progressive 
are  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
Scotland”.  The  combined  population  of  these  five  is 
224  millions,  or  an  average  of  almost  4i  millions  for 
each  country,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  population 
°^._ Ire^and.  There  are  twenty  Universities  for  22£ 
million  people — that  is,  an  average  of  one  University 
for  every  l$th  million  of  the  population.  On  this 
basis  Ireland  would  really  be  entitled  to  four  Univer- 
sities— one  for  each  province. 

(B.)  The  total  population  of  all  the  countries 
mentioned  is  260i  millions,  and  the  number  of  Uni- 
versities is  112,  or  one  University  for  every  24rd 
millions  of  people.  On  this  basis  Ireland  would  be 
entitled  to  two  Universities— the  number  she  possesses 
at  present.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a retrogressive 
step  to  merge  two  existing  Universities  into  one, 
which  is  the  solution  implied  in  the  nationalisation 
of  Trinity  College. 


Portugal, 

Spain, 

France, 

Italy, 

Austria-Hungary, 

Germany, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
England  and  Wales, 


I am, 


22i 


260* 


Yours  faithfully, 


20 


1 

10 

16 

21 

10 

21 

3 

10 

112 


Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


J.  Adams 
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Statement  submitted  by  M.  J.  Burke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D. 


DOODMEXW. 
Section  L 
UVI. 


Rathville  House, 

KlLTtMAGH, 

22nd  October,  1906- 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c.,  d.c.l.,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  Trinity 
College,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Right  Honourable  Sir, — When  in  Dublin  recently 
attending  Convocation  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  I learned  that  the  Commission  on  Trinity 
College  now  sitting  are  willing  to  receive  from  persons 
interested  in  the  matter  a statement  of  their  views 
regarding  the  schemes  suggesting  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  Trinity  College  and 
Dublin  University.  Having  taken  a life-long  interest 
in  this  important  question  of  University  Education, 
which  I am  convinced  is  in  many  ways  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement  of  my  views  as  a 
Catholic  layman,  who  is  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the 

K'ievances  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  this  matter  at 
ngtli  removed. 

I have  always  favoured  the  view  that  these  griev- 
ances could  be  more  satisfactorily  redressed  by  setting 
up  a second  College  within  the  University  of  Dublin, 
adequately  endowed  and  equipped  for  educating  the 
Catholic  youth  of  the  country,  who  are  now  practi- 
cally . debarred  from  entering  the  portals  of  Trinity 
College.  If  this  scheme  were  found  to  be  feasible  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  give  a large  measure  of  satis- 
faction to  all  classes  throughout  the  country,  but, 
considering  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  having 
regard  to  the  long  period  through  which  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  have  suffered  a denial  of  justice  in  this 
matter  of  higher  education,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  scarcely  be  politic  to  press  this 
claim  just  now.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
Government  is  so  chary  about  giving  grants  for  public 
purposes,  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  they  can  Tie  in- 
duced to  allocate  the  large  endowment  which  would  be 
required  for  a second  University  College  in  Dublin 
when  they  find  that  in  Trinity  College  they  have 
already  at  hand  an  institution  lavishly  endowed  from 
public  funds,  and  fully  equipped  in  every  respect  to 
do  the  work  from  which  the  second  College  is  sought 
to  be  established.  I do  not  think  it  is  probable,  or 
even  possible,  that  while  Trinity  remains  with  its 
magnificent  equipment  and  lavish  (endowment  the 
Government  will  consent  to  prov'de  funds  for  setting 
up  another  College  for  the  same  purposes  and  with 
the  same  object  in  Stephen’ s-green  or  any  other  part 
of  Dublin. 

It  will  then  be  asked  what  is  the  alternative,  by 
which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  can  secure  a long- 
deferred  measure  of  justice  in  this  all-important 
matter.  In  this  letter  I am  merely  putting  forward 
my  own  views  on  the  subject,  but  I venture  to  assure 
the  Commission  that  these  views  will  find  a wide- 
spread acceptance  among  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  throughout  the 
country.  Having  given  some  consideration  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a practical  settlement  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  making  use  of  the  existing  institutions. 
I am  convinced  that  our  only  hope  of  redress  at  the 
present  time  lies  in  the  development,  alteration,  and 
extension  of  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College,  so 
that  our  Catholic  youth  may  enter  its  halls  without 
any  danger  to  the  faith  which  is  more  important  to 
them  than  any  transient  educational  advantage,  and 
which  to  many  of  them  is  even  dearer  than,  their 
lives.  I may  say  that,  personally,  I have  never  been 


able  to  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  our 
Catholic  boys  of  the  great  educational  advantage 
offered  to  them  by  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
of  Dublin.  I could  never  have  been  convinced  that 
there  was  any  danger  to  he  apprehended  to  the  religion 
of  any  good  Catholic  who  passed  through  Trinity 
College,  and  my  impression  in  this  respect  is  borne 
out  by  the  role  of  distinguished  Catholic  Graduates 
who  went  through  Dublin  University,  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent careers  brought  credit  to  their  faith  and 
honour  to  our  native  land.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  question 
on  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  pronouncements  of  the  heads  of  the  Church 
to  which  ‘we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland  to  frankly  express  their  opinions  at 
this  important  juncture  in  the  struggle  for  justice  in 
University  education.  I think  that  the  question  of 
providing  for  young  Catholics  who  may  enter  Trinity, 
under  its  altered  constitution,  safeguards  for  their 
religion  which  would  satisfy  the  revered  heads  of  our 
Church  ought  not  to  present  any  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. For  these  and  other  reasons  I respectfully  beg 
to  submit  my  view  that  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  can  be  arrived  at  by  altering  the  constitution 
of  Trinity  so  as  to  make  it  a National  University 
(such  as  has  been  provided  in  other  countries  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church),  whose  halls  will  ba 
open  to  all  creeds  and  classes  alike,  and  where  the  co- 
mingling of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland  would  remove  the  barriers  of  class  and  creed 
distinction,  which  have  long  exercised  a baneful  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  I believe  that  such 
an  institution  would  succeed  in  sending  forth  our 
young  men  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and 
also,  let  us  hope,  in  many  cases  destined,  irrespective 
of  religion  or  politics,  to  bring  hack  to  Ireland  some 
of  the  glory  which  won  for  her  in  the  olden  days  the 
proud  title  of  “The  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars.” 
I firmly  believe  that  this  solution  of  the  question 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  my 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
its  result  would  be  to  open  up  a long-delayed  vista  of 
hope  for  the  young  Catholics  of  Ireland.  If  the  Com- 
mission are  good  enough  to  recommend  its  adoption 
I am  convinced  that  they  will  have  arrived  at  a wise, 
patriotic,  and  just  decision,  and  one  which  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  sectarian  bitter- 
ness that  have  too  long  blighted  every  honest  and 
united  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  country. 

What  matter  if  at  different  shrines 
We  pray  unto  one  God, 

What  matter  if  at  different  times 
Our  fathers  won  the  sod ; 

Yet  fear  not,  Irish-born  man. 

We  have  no  hate  for  you  ; 

We  heed  not  creed  nor  class  nor  clan. 

If  you’re  to  Ireland  true. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MICHAEL  J.  BURKE, 

•B.A.,  M.D.,  X.A.O. 

3 k 
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Statement  submitted  by  The  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 


Sir, 


The  Manse,  Strabane, 

October  30<7i,  1906. 


In  response  to  the  invitation  for  comments  on  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission  on  Dublin  Uni- 
versity and  Trinity  College,  I beg  to  offer  a few  sug- 
gestions in  support  of  the  evidence  given  by.  the 
Genex-al  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Higher  Education. 
I am  strongly  convinced  that  it  indicates  the  .direc- 
tion in  which  must  be  sought  the  settlement  of  the 
University  question,  which  will  best  serve  the  inte- 
rests of  Higher  Education  in  Ireland. 

As  a Trinity  man  I share  with  all  who  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dublin  University  the  desire  that  any 
steps  taken  may  be  toward  strengthening  the  position 
which  our  ancient  University  has  hitherto  held  as  a 
seat  of  learning.  And  as  an  Irishman,  I most  sin- 
cerely desire  that  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  best 
available  University  education  should  be  brought 
within  reach  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  presented 
to  them  under  conditions  in  which  all  shall  be  on  a 
perfect  equality. 

A plurality  of  Universities  on  denominational  lines 
must  always  occasion  a sense  of  inferiority  in  those 
who  feel  themselves  precluded  by  sectarian  considera- 
tions from  sharing  in  the  prestige  which  a degree 
from  Dublin  University  will  always  carry  with  it  ; 
and  therefore  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  it  will  be 
by  so  reorganising  the  internal  arrangements  of 
Trinity  College  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  its  denomina- 
tional atmosphere,  and  uniting  other  Colleges  on  an 
equal  footing  with  it  as  the  teaching  schools  of  one 
National  University. 

Trinity  College  with  its  present  Episcopalian  at- 
mosphere can  never  be  wholly  acceptable  to  denomi- 
nations other  than  Episcopalian.  Though  they  may, 
as  to  a limited  extent  they  have,  resorted  to  it  for 
the  advantages  of  its  academic  life,  they  must  neces- 
sarily feel  that  they  have  a grievance.  As  a student 
of  Trinity  College  I shared  that  feeling.  I lived 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity  for  three  years,  and  had 
therefore  ample  opportunity  of  breathing  its  atmo- 
sphere. I must  say  that  never  during  my  residence 
there  was  I conscious  of  any  influence  exercised  per- 
sonally by  Fellows  or  Students  to  induce  me  to  aban- 
don my  Presbyterian  principles.  Methodist  students 
and  others  who  resided  within  the  College  have  told 
me  that  such  was  also  their  experience.  . They  were 
never  molested  in  any  way.  Nevertheless,  the  Epis- 
copal atmosphere  is  there,  and  any  student  who  is  not 
an  Episcopalian,  especially  if  he  has  pronounced  de- 
nominat'onai  convictions,  must  be  unpleasantly  con- 
scious of  it,  and  must  feel  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 


strange  country.  He  must  notice,  for  example,  that 
it  is  a rare  thing  for  a minister  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion to  be  seen  inside  the  College,  whilst  Episcopal 
Bishops  and  clergymen  are  constantly  in  evidence. 
Then,  there  is  the  'College  Chapel,  in  which  Episco- 
palian services  are  held  daily,  the  Divinity  School, 
and  the  College  Theological  Debating  Society.  I 
would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  substantial 
advantage  afforded  'by  Trinity  College  to  Episcopalian 
Divinity  students  over  students  of  other  denominations 
who  study  in  Trinity  with  a view  to  the  ministry. 
Episcopalian  Divinity  students  who  take  their  theo- 
logical course  concurrently  with  their  Sophister  Un- 
dergraduate years,  as  most  of  them  do,  receive  their 
Divinity  training  absolutely  free  of  any  extra  fee. 
And  whilst  all  other  degrees  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity are  open  to  students  of  all  denominations  the 
Divinity  degree  is  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
choose  to  take  the  Theological  Course  prescribed  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.  These  ire  certainly  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  Episcopal  Church  derives 
from  the  association  of  the  Divinity  School  with 
T.C.D.,  but  they  are  also  a strong  ingredient  in  “the 
atmosphere,”  which  renders  it  sometimes  peculiarly 
seductive  to  Theological  students  of  other  denomina- 
tions, who  naturally  see  in  this  arrangement  an  in- 
ducement to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry  ; and  I know 
one  man  who  entered  as  a Presbyterian  with  myself 
with  a view  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  who  was 
unable  to  resist  it,  and  is  now  an  Episoopal  Rector. 

For  these  reasons  I strongly  support  the  removal 
of  the  Divinity  School  from  Trinity  College,  and  the 
widening  out  of  the  basis  of  Dublin  University 
(which  might  include  under  it  other  Colleges  besides 
T.C.D.),  so  as  to  make  it  a National  University  on 
undenominational  lines. 

In  this  reconstruction  of  our  University  system  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  regard  to  the  claim  of 
Theology  as  a science.  It  would  greatly  detract  from 
the  value  of  a Divinity  degree,  as  compared  with 
other  degrees,  if  it  could  not  be  conferred  by  the 
University,  and  therefore,  whilst  each  denomination 
should  provide  its  own  Divinity  School,  the  Divinity 
degrees  should  be  conferred  by  the  University  on 
courses  of  study  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  as  re- 
presenting the  same  standard  of  work  for  each  de- 
nomination. 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  Clarke, 

(Minister  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Strabane). 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary. 
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Statement  submitted  by  John  F.  Harris,  Esq.,  President,  “Education  Reform  Association,”  Belfast. 
Dublin  University  and  Trinity  College. 


The  impression  remains  that  Trinity  College  and 
Dublin  University  are  still  the  seats  of  learning  for 
the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Notwith- 
standing the  disestablishment,  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity remains  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  that  body.  The  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  acceptable 
to  other  Protestant  denominations  and  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  high  fees  are 
prohibitive  for  the  poorer  classes. 

The  attempts  to  establish  other  Universities  and 
Colleges  have  not  been  successful,  because  the  un- 
sectarian character  was  not  sufficiently  assured,  or 
was  grudgingly  accepted.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
tinuance of  a Theological  School  for  the  Irish  Church 
in  Trinity  College  remains  a grievance  and  gives  an 
excuse  for  the  Hierarchy  of  the  largest  religious 
body  to  continue  the  demand  for  similar  exceptional 
treatment. 

The  learning  and  abilities  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
State  to  recognise  are  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor 


Protestant  exclusively,  and  any  institution  to  assist 
and  honour  knowledge,  maintained  by  the  public  purse, 
should  be  constructed  without  reference  to  religious 
beliefs  and  should  be  open  to  every  citizen. 

In  considering  the  further  alterations  needed  in  the 
constitution  and  requirements  of  Dublin  University 
and  Trinity  College  the  Commissioners  should  bear  in 
mind  the  necessities  of  this  country  for  science  rather 
than  literature,  and  the  desirability  that  these  and 
similar  institutions  should  become  National  in  use- 
fulness and  be  governed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  laity. 

As  a layman  with  some  knowledge  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people,  I venture  to  submit : — 

1.  That  one  University,  with  sufficient  number  of 
affiliated  Colleges  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
population,  would  be  more  suitable  than  two  or 
three.  The  value  of  a degree  from  one  National 
University  would  be  greater  than  that  of  a local 
or  a sectarian  University. 
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2 The  governing  bodies  should  consist  of  laymen  6.  Any  new  College  should  be  constituted  on  the  Documents. 
elected  in  suitable  proportions  to  represent  above  lines.  Section  X. 

Science,  Literature,  Medicine  and  Law.  The  — - 

constitution  should  be  so  defined  as  to  secure  7.  The  Theological  School  in  Trinity  College  should  LVIIL 
tne  undenominational  character  of  all  seats  of  be  removed  with  its  proper  funds.  Care  should 

learning  provided  by  llie  State.  be  taken  to  preserve  those  funds  that  were  not 

3.  The  funds  and  property  of  Dublin  University  originally  given  for  sectarian  purposes  by  pri- 

and  the  Royal  University  should  be  transterred  vat©  individuals, 

to  the  new  University,  which  might  be  called 

the  “ University  of  Ireland,”  and  which  should  8.  The  students  from  voluntary  Theological  Schools 
be  given  what  further  assistance  may  be  con-  should  be  at  liberty  to  present  themselves  for 

sidered  necessary.  examination  and  degrees  in  the  Arts  and 

4.  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  Sciences  same  as  others,  but  there  should  be  no 

become  affiliated  Colleges  of  the  new  University.  examination  in  Theology  and  no  Theological 

The  Provosta.and  Presidents  should  be  laymen.  Degrees  from  the  State  University. 

5.  Each  affiliated  College  should  be  open  to  every 

person  without  reference  to  creed,  and  should  JOHN  F.  HARRIS, 

be  governed  by  a Council  elected  without  refer- 
ence to  religious  belief  by  the  graduates  and 
local  public  bodies. 


LIX.  D00UMHSTS. 

SBOIIOH  X. 

Letter  received  from  Redmund  Naish,  Esq.,  requesting  that  his  name  be  withdrawn  from  a Statement  frir 
submitted  by  certain  Catholic  Laymen  for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 

2,  Proby  Square, 

Blackrock, 

29 th  September,  1906. 

I beg  respectfully  to  request,  in  reference  to  the  “ Statement  (July,  1906)  of  Certain  Irish  Catholic 
Laymen  in  relation  to  Irish  University  Reform,”*  that  it  may  be  noted  that  I desire  my  name  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  document. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

■ R.  Naish. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  &c. 
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Statement  submitted  by  Charles  A.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  K.C. 


I am  a member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  King’s  Counsel, 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Irish  Catholic 
Laymen. 

I am  a graduate  of  Dublin  University  and  Senior 
Moderator. 

I was  also,  when  a student  of  Trinity  College, 
elected  by  my  fellow-students  to  the  Auditorship  of 
the  College  Historical  Society,  which  I refer  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  the  utmost  good 
fellowship  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  students, 
and  I look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  college  days  when 
I formed  many  friendships  with  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics  which  still  endure.  But  still,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I always  felt  that  in  Trinity  College 
I was  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution,  that  I 
was  there,  so  to  speak,  as  a guest  rather  than  as  a 
member  of  the  collegiate  family,  with  the  privileges 
hospitably  extended  to  me  as  a guest,  but  without  the 
rights  which  one  feels  he  lias  in  his  own  house. 

I myself  felt  no  conscientious  objection  to  entering 
into  Trinity  College,  but  knowing  tlio  difficulties  which 
those  responsible  for  my  bringing  up  had  in  allowing 
me  to  enter  it,  I am  sure,  in  fact  it  is  within  my 
knowledge,  that  for  every  one  Catholic  who  entered 
Trinity  in  my  time,  there  were  at  least  twenty  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  owing  to  conscientious  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians ; and, 
in  addition  to  those  who  were  so  prohibited,  there 
was,  as  there  still  is,  a large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  kept  aloof  from  Trinity  College,  regarding 
it  as  an  English  rather  than  an  Irish  institution. 

In  my  opinion  the  University  difficulty  is  a national 
as  much  as  a religious  difficulty.  The  people  want 
something  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and  which 
will  be  governed  by  Irishmen  with  Irish  ideas  and 
sentiments. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
the  best  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  establishing  a new 
College  within  an  existing  University,  or  a new  Uni- 
versity, but  there  lias  been  a strong  expression  of 
opinion  by  a great  number  of  lay  Catholics  (many  of 


whom  are  University  men)  in  favour  of  a new  College 
which  shall  be  a constituent  College  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. I entirely  support  this  view.  I think  that 
Catholics  are  entitled  to  get  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  best  degrees  which  the  country  can  give,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  scheme  which  does  not  do  so. 

The  degrees  of  Dublin  University,  owing  to  its 
great  traditions,  would  undoubtedly  be  held  in  greater 
esteem  than  those  of  a new  University  or  the  existing 
Royal  University.  Further,  I am  anxious  that  a 
solution  should  be  found  which  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  draw  youths  of  different  religious  opinions 
together.  I would  hope  that  if  a new  College  were 
established  within  Dublin  University,  there  would-be  a 
bond  between  such  new  College  and  Trinity  College 
which  would  foster  friendly  associations  between  the 
students  of  both.  For  instance,  I would  hope  that 
the  debating  and  literary  societies  of  Trinity  College 
would  develop  into  Unions  representative  of  the  two 
Colleges,  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions  repre- 
sent the  several  Colleges  of  the  respective  Universities, 
and  that  the  students  of  Trinity  and  the  new  College 
would  meet  in  common  debating  halls  and  reading 
rooms,  and  so  come  to  know  and  respect  one  another. 

In  addition,  if  there  be  two  Colleges  within  one 
University,  there  are  certain  schools  which  might,  with 
great  advantage,  both  from  the  economical  as  well  as 
the  moral  aspect,  be  common  to  both — such  as  the 
engineering,  physical  science,  and  law  schools. 

I do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  details  of  a 
scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of 
a new  College  or  a remodelled  University,  Dut  there 
is  an  unanimous  opinion  among  lay  Catholics,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Irish  R.  C.  Hierarchy,  that  the  govern- 
ing body  should  be  appointed  on  strictly  academic 
lines. 

Charles  A.  O’Connor, 

50,  Upper  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

November  12,  1906. 


• Appendix  to  First  Report  COd.  3178),  1906,  page  110. 
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rsi. 


Statement  submitted  by 

Dear  Sie, — As  I hear  through  friends  of  mine  that 
my  application  to  give  evidence  before  your  Commis- 
sion is  probably  too  late,  I should  be  very  greatly 
obliged  if  I could  .be  permitted  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
missioners through  you  the  following  statement  of  my 
Views,  not  only  because  they  are  my.  personal  views, 
but  because  I have  good  reason  to  know  that  they  are 
shared  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  laymen  of 
Ireland. 

Of  the  different  suggestions  put  forward  for  the 
solution  of  the  University  question  in  Ireland,  I con- 
sider that  which  would  make  Trinity  College  the  sole 
national  University  not  only  comparatively  the  worst 
but  intrinsically  impracticable  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Hierarchy  that  they  would  not  look  with, 
favour  upon  such  a scheme.  Whilst  not  in  the  least 
desirous  or  even  willing  to  allow  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity any  undue  influence  in-  educational  or  temporal 
matters  as.  such,  I consider  that  from  their  position 
and  experience,  the  Bishops  are  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  eflect  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  young,  of 
certain  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions  on  such  matters  should  have 
considerable  weight.  From  what  I know  of  Irishmen 
it.  would  certainly  have  such  weight,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of  Irish  Catholic  parents  would  be  deterred  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  to  their  sons  which  were  discountenanced  by 
the  Bishops.  Hence  any  money  or  trouble  spent  in 
this  way  would  be  spent  in  vain,  and  would  leave  the 
question  as  unsolved  and  unsettled  as  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  second  place  the  scheme  of  education  at 
present  existing,  and  which  has  existed  for  centuries, 
at  T.C.D.  is  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
nation.  Its  leaning  has  always  been  towards  the  classi- 
cal side  of  education,  or  education  for  the  professional 
classes,  whereas  it  is  the  industrial  and  commercial  side 
of  education  which  requires  development  in  Ireland. 
Hence  its  system  of  education  would  require,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  considerable  expansion.  Its  scale  of 
fees  would  have  to  be  revised  and  very  considerably 
reduced  to  bring  its  education  within  the  reach  of 
those  seeking  education  at  the  present  time. 

The  government  would  have  to  be  revolutionized  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Catholics.  I call 
them  legitimate  because  they  are  the  aspirations  and 
the  demand,  not  only  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  of  the  majority  of  those  fitted  to  profit  by 
a University  education.  Being  in  the  majority  they 
would  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a representation 
of  at  least  a half  on  the  governing  body,  and  if  they 
accepted  anything  less  in  the  beginning  it  would  prob- 
ably be  only  with  a view  of  securing  it  later  on,  and 
in  the  effort  to  do  so  it  is  likely  that  educational  effi- 
ciency might  be  sacrificed  to  party  requirements. 

Two  other  suggestions  hold  the  field,  both  of  which 
involve  a new  College  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
Catholics,  and  therefore  either  would  be  acceptable  to 
Catholics  as  such.  One  is  a new  College  under  the 
University  of  Dublin,  the  other— -the  Robertson  Com- 


W.  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  D.L. 

mission  scheme — a new  College  under  a reconstituted 
Royal  University.  Of  these  I should  much  prefer  the 
latter.  It  would  not  disturb  existing  institutions. 
It  would  leave  untouched"  T.C.D.,  with  its  government] 
its  fees,  its  education,  and  its  vested  ■ interests.  Fur- 
thermore, the  consensus  of  educational  opinion  and 
experience  seems  to  favour  the  multiplication  of  Uni- 
versities rather  than  amalgamation.  The  Dublin 
University  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
many  of  the  objections  already  mentioned  in  con- 
sidering the  first  scheme.  Fees  would  have,  to  be  re- 
vised— or  you  would  only  set  up  a poor  man’s  College 
and  a rich  man’s  College.  The  governing  body  would 
have  to  be  revolutionised  in  this  case  too.  Vested 
interests  would  have  to  be  protected.  It  would  not 
even  have  the  result  which  many  people,  I think,  hope 
for— of  bringing  members  of  different  religions  to- 
gether and  “knocking  off  their  corners” — a most  de- 
sirable consummation  if  it  could  be  attained.  T.C.D. 
being  in  a certain  sense  levelled  down,  and  the  two 
Colleges  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, there  would  be  no  inducement  to  anyone  to  enter 
one  College  or  the  other,  except  the  religious  induce- 
ment. Whereas,  with  two  more  or  less  dissimilar 
Universities,  if  T.C.D.  were  rendered,  as  it  well  might 
he,  more  acceptable  to  certain  classes  of  Catholics,  or 
those  requiring  a certain  type  of  education,  young 
men  might  be  attracted  by  educational  or  other  advan- 
tages to  one  or  other  University  apart  from  religion, 
and  fusion  might  be  expected  on  both  sides. 

From  the  experience  of  University  College,  I see 
no  reason  to  think  that  a College  acceptable  to  Catho- 
lics, such  as  that  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the 
Robertson  Commission,  would  be  utilised  for  sectarian 
purposes  or  become  unduly  under  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, or  lower  the  standard  of  education.  Judging 
from  results,  University  College  has  attained  a very 
high  standard  of  efficiency  considering  its  means,  and 
has  always  been  de  facto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  open  to 
all  and  made  use  of  by  all.  Any  other  College  such 
as  that  proposed  would,  I am  convinced,  continue  the 
same  traditions. 

I have  put  down  my  views  merely  as  an  ordinary 
Catholic  layman— -neither  an  educational  expert  nor 
a religious  authority.  I have  done  so  rather  hurriedly 
and,  I fear,  inefficiently,  as  I am  late  in  the  field, 
and  have  po  books  or  papers  at  my  disposal.  But,  as 
I am  convinced  they  are  shared  by  a very  large  num- 
ber of  other  Catholic  laymen  of  all  classes,.  I should 
be  very  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  see  your  way  to 
lay  them  before  the  Commissioners  before  they  quite 
close  their  sittings,  which,  I understand,  are  nearly  at 
an  end. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  O’Reilly, 

Knock  Abbey,  Dundalk. 

14/11/06. 
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lxii.  Statement  with  reference  to  a Chair  of  Architecture  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  by  R.  Caulfeild  Orpen,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Proposed  Chair  of  Architecture. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,— The  Committee  of  the 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  having  informed 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland  that  they  had  obtained  your  permission  to 
present  a report  dealing  with  the  above  subject,  the 


Council  of  the  Institute  decided  that,  as  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  profession  in  Ireland,  it  were  best  that 
such  a report  should  come  from  the  Institute.  I, 
therefore,  beg  to  submit  a brief  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  architectural  education  in  Ireland. 

Previous  to  1896  no  educational  facilities  for  the 
architectural  student  existed  beyond  the  ordinary 
system  of  articled  pupilage  to  a practising  architect. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland  was  formed  by  the  junior  practising  architects 
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and  students  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  in  order  to 
supply  the  need  of  further  educational  facilities  which 
they  felt  very  keenly. 

The  work  of  the  Association  included  such  subjects 
as  the  History  of  Architecture,  Building  Design  and 
■Construction,  together  with  lectures  on  architectural 
and  kindred  subjects.  Its  teaching  has  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  students  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  it,  but  it  has  been  hampered  by  the  following  grave 
•drawbacks,  viz.  : — 

1.  Lack  of  authority  to  enforce-  discipline. 

2.  Want  of  an  object  for  study,  such  as  an  Irish 
decree  or  diploma,  which  would  be  universally 
acknowledged. 

3.  The  financial  difficulty  of  providing  properly 
paid  teachers  who  could  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  architectural  instruction. 

4.  The  need  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Labora- 
tories. 

My  Council  consider  that  the  taking  of  the  Arts 
Course  by  intending  students  of  architecture  should 
he  rendered  obligatory,  as  they  believe  a sound  and 
liberal  general  education  such  as  would  be  imparted 


thereby  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pro-  Documents. 
fession.  At  the  same  time  they  feel  very  strongly  that  section  V"' 

a course  of  work  in  the  office  of  a practising  architect'  - 

is  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  equipment  of  any  D&ii. 
student  who  aspires  to  become  a true  architect. 

If  my  Council  might  venture  to  offer  a suggestion 
it  would  be  that,  speaking  generally,  the  course  of 
study  for  the  School  of  Architecture  would  naturally 
follow  the  lines  of  that  adopted  by  students  for  the 
degree  of  Engineering,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
cliHerence  between  the  two  professions  would  render 
desirable. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

R.  CaULFEILD  OEPEN, 

Hon.  Secretary,  Boyal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  20,  Lincoln-place, 

Dublin. 

September,  3,  1906. 
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Statement  submitted  by  A.  W.  Quill,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Objections  by  Albert  W.  Quill,  Homan  Catholic  Master 
and  Scholar  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  the 
" Scheme  for  Widening  the  Constitution  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin”  ( Blue  Book,  p.  23— III.)*. 


^ ?b|ect  Scheme  on  two  principal  grounds, 

and  before  setting  forth  those  objections,  I respectfully 
submit  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the  logical  pivot 
on  which  the'  main  controversy  turns  consists  of  the 
right  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  perfect 
equality  in  the  matter  of  educational  advantages  and 
P™leges.  That  equality  they  willingly  accord  to 
■others,  and  therefore  justly  claim  it  for  themselves. 
My  two  principal  objections  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  I object  to  the  Scheme,  in  the  first  place,  because 
it  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  a representation  in  the  proportion  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  Governing  Body.  To  such  a Scheme  the 
words  of  Lord  Campbell  in  The  Queen  v.  O'Connell 
would  apply.  It  would  be  “ a mockery,  a delusion, 


and  a snare.”  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  (Blue  Book,  p.  81),  “ the  Catholics,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could  never  hope 
to  be  more  in  Trinity  College  than  a helpless 
minority.”  I respectfully  submit  that  this  objection 
alone  should  prove  fatal  to  the  Scheme,  for  we  have 
it  on  the  high  authority  of  Aristotle  in  his  great 
treatise  on  Politics  that  schemes  of  government  must 
be  practical  (Oxford  translation,  p.  146). 

II.  Secondly,  I object  to  the  Scheme  on  the  ground 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Hierarchy  as  the 
guardians  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals.  No  correct 
analogy  can  be  drawn  from  the  non-residential  Ger- 
man Universities,  where  the  conditions  of  the  applic- 
ability of  the  mixed  system  of  education  are  absolutely 
different  from  those  attaching  to  that  system  in  a resi- 
dential College. 

(Signed), 

Albert  W.  Quill. 


Documents. 
Section  L 
T.TIIT 


LXIV. 

Statement  submitted  by  Charles  Ronayne,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.P. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
University  of  Dublin. 


Documents. 
Section  1. 
LXIV. 


South  Abbey,  Youghal, 
31st  October,  1906. 

•Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  this  statement  to  yoi 
Honorable  Commission,  in  accordance  with  yoi 
gracious  wishes,  and,  without  undue  egotism,  I -thin 
i may  say  that  I fairly  express  the  views  generall 
ot  those  most  interested  in  this  question— the  educate 
Oathohc  laity  of  Ireland,  I represented  the  opinioi 
-of  the  Graduates  and  Scholars  of  the  Catholic  Un 
versity  on  the  eve  of  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Un 
versity  of  Ireland,  and  from  that  date  to  this  I ha\ 
studiously  interested  myself  in  the  methods  of  Un: 
versity  education  on  the  Continent  and  at  home,  an 
have  expressed  my  views  at  public  meetings,  i 
-a  udT n®wsP aPer  articles,  and  in  pamphlet, 
-one  of  which  I forward  herewith  for  your  perusal,  i 


which  you  will  see  the  outline  of  that  solution  now 
most  generally  accepted.  It  has  been  a sad  and  weary- 
ing fight  for  us  Catholics  for  the  last  half-century, 
since  our  fathers  and  ourselves  founded  and  contri- 
buted over  a quarter  million  sterling  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  University,  and  during  that  time  many 
remedies  have  been  promised  and  attempted,  and  we 
now  hope  that  a final  and  acceptable  one  will  be 
devised  by  your  Commission,  composed  of  so  many 
learned  and  distinguished  names.  You  will  have 
many  and  conflicting  views  offered  to  you  by  many 
learned  and  some  interested  witnesses.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  divines,  will 
state  their  various  and  conflicting  opinions,  but  the 
question  is  really  one  affecting  the  laity,  especially 
the  educated  classes,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  give 
their  children  the  benefits  of  collegiate  and  University 
culture,  and  the  clerical  element  really  only  comes  in 


•Appendix  to  First  Report  (Cd.  3176),  1906,  p.  23. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Dootnrums. 
Bbotion  I. 
lxtv. 


to  see  that  this  culture  is  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
ligious tenets  of  their  flock.  This  seems  to  be  the 
idea  of  the  educated  laity  in  Ireland,  as  testified  by 
that  statement  of  these  five  hundred  “ Irish  Catholic 
laymen,  resident  in  and  around  Dublin,”  presented 
to  you,  and  if  this  document  were  sent  to  the  pro- 
vinces, I have  no  do>ubt  that  five  thousand  signa- 
tures would  be  added,  representing  the  highest,  the 
best,  and  most’ cultured  Catholics,  so  anxious  are  we 
to  have  this  grievance  settled  in  an  equitable  spirit, 
and  satisfactory  to  our  religious  convictions.  Many 
say  that  these  ecclesiastics  have  their  own  splendid 
Colleges  for  their  own  youths,  and  that  they  might 
leave  this  present  question  to  those  most  interested, 
the  laity  who  will  use  it  and  support  it. 


Governments  have  made  many  efforts  to  settle 
this  Sisyphuan  problem,  notably  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lora  Beaconsfield,  when  Mr.  Disraeli ; I 
am  one  of  the  many  Irish  Catholics  who  re- 
gret the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statesman- 
like and  generous  solution,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  “miserable 
makeshift,”  the  Royal  University,  was  never  intended 
even  by  its  promoters  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  arrangement — at  best  a sordid  bribe  ; Mr. 
Disraeli  admitted  “ it  was  not  a suitable  settlement,” 
and  one  of  its  promoters  said  “it  was  a mean  and 
underhand  arrangement;”  its  acceptance  was  a huge 
mistake,  and  the  initial  cause  of  the  abandonment  of 
Cardinal  Newman’s  noble  ideal — the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. However,  as  this  Royal  University  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  your  Commission,  no  more  about  it.  Of 
the  three  or  four  fair  solutions  that  could  be  proposed 
for  the  settlemnt  of  this  question  two  only  really  hold 
the  field — I may  safely  say  that  the  most  sanguine  of 
us  now  abandon  the  hope  of  our  once  cherished  ideal — 
the  Catholic  University.  We  voluntarily  did  so  when 
that  “nonsuch  nondescript  institute,  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity” was  accepted,  and  Cardinal  Newman’s  Uni- 
versity degraded  into  a mere  College  or  school  of  this 
strange  institute ; besides,  we  certainly  could  not  sup- 
port three  Universities  in  our  decaying  and  depopulat- 
ing country.  The  other  plan  of  an  endowed  College 
in  this  miserable  makeshift,  the  Royal  University,  is 
too  ridiculous  to  entertain ; no  cultured  Irishman 
could  accept  such  a solution,  none  but  those  who  have 
a money  interest  in  it,  or  seek  its  cheap  degrees.  Such 
a scheme  would  be  an  insult  to  our  country;  it  is 
availed  of  by  our  Catholic  students  because  they  won’t 
go  to  Trinity  College,  and  it  is  a scandal  to  give  them 
this  mere  Examining  Board,  that  is  universally  con- 
demned, and  deny  them  the  essential  collegiate  train- 
ing, the  refining  influence  and  culture  of  an  Univer- 
srty. proper;  besides  this  solution  or  scheme  is  also 
outside  the  scope  of  vour  Commission,  I fancy.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  Trinity  College  (I  advisedly  say 
this),  and  m principle  accepted  by  the  five  hundred 
signatures  1 1 in  and  around  Dublin,  ’ ’ who  represent 
the  best  and  most  learned  Catholics,  and  who  would 
be  reinforced,  I feel  sure,  by  ten  times  that  number, 
if  there  was  time  to  solicit  the  opinions  of  the  edu- 
cated Catholics  in  the  provinces,  this  gives  importance 
to  this  plan,  and  makes  it  a serious  consideration  for 
your  Commission,  that  so  many  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished Catholics  are  willing  to  accept  this  solu- 
tion. It  is  a proof  how  anxious  we  are  to  have  this 
8*®®' t grievance  fairly  closed,  and  how  necessary  it 
y”u_b®,  t°.  consider  this  important  representation  of 
the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland,  for  any  solution  adopted 
without  their  acceptance  will  be  a failure.  Many  of 
our  best  and  most  prudent  Catholics  think  it  a pity 
that  our  youths  on  the  eve  of  their  entrance  into  the 
hght  of  life  could  not  commence  by  fraternising  in 
their  University  life,  as  they  do  in  England  and  all 
the  countries  of  the  Continent  with  full  sanction  I 
spent  some  time  in  Bonn,  where  Catholic  and  Evan- 
gehcal  Protestant  Professors  and  students  profess 
and  attend  their  different  courses  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity building,  and  mix  freely  in  their  University  life 
with  no  appearance  of  religious  clash,  but  an  intense 
natriotism  for  Fatherland.  I was  also  pleased  in 
noting  the  community  life  of  the  Swiss  Catholic  and 
Calvinist  students  in  the  fine  University  of  Zurich 
where  there  are  Catholic  and  Calvinist  Deans  of 
residence,  and  I would  wish  to  see  such  patriotic  cama- 
raderie amongst  our  clever  Irish  students,  but  I sup- 
pose we  are  not  tolerant  nor  patriotic  enough  for  this 
yet,  and  this  solution  is  not  feasible  if  our  Bishops 
disapprove  of  it,  for  any  plan  they  disapprove  of  is 
also  doomed  to  failure.  The  other  and  only  plan 
then,  seems  to  be  this  one  of  endowing  another  Golleq’e 
within  the  University  of  Dublin—  say,  the  present 


University  College  or  defunct  Catholic  University. 
This  is  the  solution  that  is  the  oldest  and  most 
favoured.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I outlined  it,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  pamphlet  I enclose.  When  the  late 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  Dr.  Woodlock  was 
despairing  of  a Charter,  this  was  the  scheme  he  con- 
sidered next  best.  It  was  the  one  Isaac  Butt,  as 
leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  proposed  to 
Parliament  in  1876,  in  a Bill  backed  by  The  O’ Conor 
Don,  Mr.  Justice  M'Carthy,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan 
and  it  is  one  of  the  solutions  acceptable  by  our 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  I think  I may  add  by  the  edu- 
cated and  general  Catholic  laity.  But  the  endowment 
of  this  College  must  be  equal  in  every  respect  to 
Trinity  College  ; it  must  have  a complete  Professoriate 
in  all  tlie  faculties  ; substantial  prizes  of  Fellowships 
Studentships,  Scholarships,  etc.,  with  Sizarships  or 
Bourses  to  help  clever  and  ambitious  students,  who 
may  not  have  the  means,  but  have  the  brains,  to  fol- 
low an  University  career  with  distinction;  its  site 
would  be  most  fittingly  within  the  vast  University  or 
College  Park  ; its  Medical  School  may  be  left  where 
the  present  University  School  is  in  Cecilia-street,  but 
enlarged ; these  are  mere  details,  easily  filled  in. 
The  financial  floating  of  this  College  may  loom  large 
but  not  necessarily  so  ; much  could  be  transferred  from 
the  abolition  of  these  numerous  and  costly  Fellow- 
ships and  Studentships,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  University 
which  in  future  need  only  be  preserved  as  a mere 
examining  one,  which  it  really  only  is,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  intention  of  transferring  £12,000  per 
annum  from  Trinity  College  to  its  University,  to 
enable  this  to  commensurably  carry  out  its  new 
amplified  rdle,  might  be  acted  on  now.  The  inter- 
ested and  invested  staff  of  Trinity  College  may  object 
to  this  utilisation  of  its  great  wealth— Mr.  Gladstone 
said  ‘ it  was  the  richest  College  in  the  world  ’’—but 
as  your  Commission  is  to  report  upon  “ the  steps  proper 
e?  to  ‘“crease  their  usefulness  to  the  country  ” 
(Dublin  University  and  Trinity  College),  it  will  be 
within  your  province  to  suggest  how  its  great  wealth 
may  be  so  utilised. 


speus  its  aoom,  and 
s liquid  there  be  any  sordid,  grasping  objection  to 
utilise  some  of  its  great  wealth,  then,  in  all  events, 
its  splendid  prizes  of  Fellowships,  Studentships, 
scholarships,  etc.,  should  be  transferred  to  its  Uni- 
versity, to  be  competed  for  on  equal  terms  by  the 
students  of  its  Colleges,  and  by  so  much  will  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  new  College  be  lessened,  -the  endowment 
of  these  prizes  not  being  required  for  it ; Trinity  may 
be  thus  bettered  from  its  present  anomalous  state. 
Mr  Gladstone  spoke  of  it  as  “the  case  of  a single 
College  with  an  University,  and  the  University  is  in 
absolute  servitude  to  the  College,  and  the  wholfi  in- 
stitution is  one  of  the.  stiangest  academic  corporations 
which  has  entered  the  head  of  man  to  devise never- 
theless no  patriotic  Irishman  would  wish  to  spoliate 
-Trinity ; for,  notwithstanding  its  sinister  foundation, 
we  will  always  remember  that  it  was  the  Alma  Mater 
of  those  noble  sons  whose  memories  are  ever  dear  to 
and  cherished  by  Irish  Nationalists.  Of  course,  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin  must  be 
altered  with  tlie  change,  and  brought  in  line  with 
modern  methods ; the  Senate  should  include  repre- 
rat.tiys,  from  the  Professors,  the  Graduates,  and 
the  Catholic  Bishops,  or  their  nominees. 

After  so  many  sad  and  weary  years  of  waiting,  we- 
nave  now  every  hope  that  your  distinguished  and 
learned  Commission  will  solve  this  question  in  a 
generous  and  acceptable  manner,  and  that  your  Report 
th*s  sympathetic  Government  will 
be  able  to  legislate  satisfactorily  for  the  great  majority 
“.Si  country  without  detriment  to  the  educational 
e^  rentL?f  anyu  mi.’?or,ity  ; and  whatever  fair  and 
eqmtabie  settlement  will  be  now  offered,  I earnestly 

by  “y  s“ti0"  °f 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Ronayne,  L.R.c.r.,  and 
r.c.8.1.,  etc.,  etc.  ; University 
Double  Gold  Medallist,  and 
First  Class  Prizeman,  c.tr.x. 
and  t.c.d.  ; Decord  Cr  Fran- 
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LXV. 

Statement  submitted  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D. 


DOCBMEMW. 
SECTION  I. 

LXV. 


90,  Bolingbroke  Grove, 

Wandsworth  Common, 
London,  S.W., 

Oct.  29,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — I have,  by  sending  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  enquire  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  copies  of  my  pamphlet 
on  the  Irish  University  Question  (published  in  1901), 
already  called  their  attention  to  many  points  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity  School,  and  although  I do  not 
see  in  the  First  Report  any  references  made  to  that 
pamphlet,  or  to  others  of  a similar  character — such 
references  may  appear  in  later  Reports. 

The  retention  of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  Uni- 
versity I consider  to  be  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, even  from  a purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
for  if  it  be  separated  from  the  University,  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages,  such  as  Ara- 
maic and  Syriac,  which  teaching  cannot  well  be 
absolutely  severed  from  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  even 
of  Theology,  must  cease  to  form  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  University. 

Rather  than  obliterate  the  teaching  of  Theology,  I 
would  advise  that  full  permission  should  be  given  to 
■different  Theological  Schools  (even  those  existing  out- 
ride Dublin,  e.g.,  in  Belfast)  to  annex  themselves  to 


the  University.  The  examination  for  B.D.  degrees 
would  then  have  to  be  confined  to  a purely  scientific 
course  in  Hebrew,  N.  T.  Greek,  LXX,  or  Vulgate, 
and  to  Patristic  Theology  and  Church  History,  all 
points  of  religious  controversy  being  rigidly  excluded 
All  Theological  Faculties  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity might  be  given  the  right  of  appointing  special 
examiners  for  such  examinations. 

The  degrees  in  Theology  in  Dublin  are  at  present 
open  without  restriction  to  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Methodists,  and  even  to  laymen ; nor  is 
there  anything  to  hinder  a Roman  Catholic  becoming 
a candidate  for  those  degrees,  except  that  the  course  of 
study  might  not  be -agreeable  to  him.  But  the  latter 
point  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

It  would  be  necessary  in  that  case,  however,  to  de- 
prive the  Regius  Professor  of  his  veto  on  all  such 
degrees,  or  rather  transfer  the  power  of  veto  to  the 
majority  of  the  Theological  Professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity, instead  cf  confining  it  to  a single  individual. 

Some  of  those  points  have  been  already  discussed  in 
the  pamphlet  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  &c. 


LXVI. 


Documents. 


Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  passed  on  the  25th  October,  1906. 


Section  L 
IX  VI. 


The  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  held 
-on  Thursday,  October  25 — 

Present  : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of 
Upper  Ossory,  c.m.g.,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  chair  ; Sir  Francis  R.  Cruise, 
m.d.  ; Hilt  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  ; Rev.  William  Delany, 
ll.d.  ; Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  Bart.,  m.d., 
ll.d.  ; Rev.  Matthew  Leitch,  m.a.,  d.lit.  ; 
Edward  Cuming,  m.a.  ; Rev.  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton, d.d.,  ll.d.  ; John  R.  Leebody,  m.a.  ; 
D.Sc.  ; Michael  F.  Cox,  m.d.  ; Rev.  William 
Nicholas,  d.d.  ; the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  ll.d.  ; J.  Walton 
Browne,  m.d.  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John 
F.  G.  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  k.c.b.  ; Sir  Henry 
Bellingham,  Bart.,  m.a.  ; Alexander  Anderson, 
m.a.,  ll.d.  ; Sir  William  Thomson,  c.b.,  m.a., 
m.d.,  M.Ch.  ; Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  m.d., 
D.Sc.,  f.r.s.  ; Richard  W.  Leslie,  m.d.,  M.Ch.  ; 
Charles  E.  Martin  ; and  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Mannix,  d.d. 


It  was  moved  by  Rev.  W.  Delany,  ll.d.,  Presi- 
dent of  University  College,  and  seconded  by  His 
Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  carried  unanimously  : — 

“ That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  education  in  Ireland!,  and  gravely  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  concen- 
trate the  control  of  Higher  Education  in  one 
University.” 


It  was  subsequently  resolved  that  copies  of  this  re- 
solution be  sent  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  f'T  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 


J.  C.  Meredith, 
J.  M'Grath, 


Secretaries. 


LX  VII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork,  on  the  24th  August,  1906. 


Doonum 
Section  i. 
ixvii. 


( Received  3rd  September,  1906.) 


“ That  we,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  County  Council  of 
■the  County  Borough  of  Cork,  cordially  endorse  the 
pronouncement  made  by  Dr.  Windle,  President  of 
•Queen’s  College,  Oork,  in  his  recent  Report  to  His 
Majesty,  the  King,  that  the  signal  failure  of  that 
institution  to  aohieve  the  objects  for  which  it  was 


founded  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  constitution  is 
not  an  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  requirements 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
Ireland.  That,  in  our  opinion,  this  declaration  by 
one  so  competent,  from  experience  and  attainments, 
to  form  a clear  and  independent  judgment  on  the 
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question,  casts  upon  the  Government  an  imperative 
duty  to  grapple  promptly  and  effectively  with  the 
causes  of  the  failure,  which  Dr.  Windle  has  so  ably 
and  courageously  indicated,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
his  special  knowledge  and  capacity  to  bring  about,  in 
the  case  of  the  Cork  College,  a change  as  salutary  as 
that  which,  mainly  at  his  instigation,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Birmingham’s  prosperous  Uni- 
versity. 

“ That  we  are  convinced  the  conversion  of  the  Queen’s 
College  into  a properly  constituted  and  equipped  Uni- 
versity centre  would  tend  in  like  manner  to  elevate 
the  whole  standard  of  education,  develop  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
Munster,  and  in  due  time,  exercise  a potent  influence 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  Nation. 


" That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Council,  and  of 
the  community  at  large,  are  eminently  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  Dr.  Windle  for  his  timely  and  public- 
spirited  pronouncement  on  a question  of  such  vital 
and  pressing  importance  to  all  ; 

“ And  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
His  Majesty,  the  King,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  to  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Bishops  of  Cork,  to  Six  Antony 
MacDonnell,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  to  the 
Irish  M wnbers  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils  of  Ireland,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
at  tlie  earliest  opportunity  effective  action  may  be 
taken  on  this  great  question.” 


DOOUKBHTS. 

Sbctxok  1. 
LIVI1I. 


LXVIII. 

Letter  received  from  the  Town  Clerk,  Cork. 


Sir, 


Municipal  Buildings,  Cork, 

15th  day  of  September,  1906. 


Pursuant  to  my  letter  of  the  28tli  ult.,  forwarding 
a copy  of  a Resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Corporation 
in  favour  of  the  conversion  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  into  a properly  constituted  and  equipped  Uni- 
versity centre,  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
Corporation  of  Cork  have  passed  a Resolution  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Barrett,  Lord  Mayor,  and  Messrs. 
William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  and  Augustine  Roche,  M.P., 
be  requested  to  attend  and  give  evidence  before  your 
Commission.* 


I am,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  inform  me  whether 
the  Commission  will  permit  these  gentlemen  to  appear 
before  them  and  give  evidence  in  connection  with  the 
claims  of  Cork  as  a University  centre. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  M'Cahthy, 
Town  Clerk. 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of  Dublin, 
16,  Ely-place, 

Dublin. 


LXIX, 

Resolution  adopted  at  a Public  Meeting  held  in  Cork  on  17th  November,  1906. 


Municipal  Buildings,  Cork, 

21st  November,  1906. 


Sin, 

_We  beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Uni- 
versity Commission  that  a public  meeting,  jointly 
convened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Barrett,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  William  M ‘Donald,  Chairman 
of  the  Cork  County  Council,  was  held  at  the  City  Hall, 
Cork,  on  the  17th  inst.,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  University  Education  in  Munster.  Invitations  to 
attend  the  meeting  were  sent  to  every  public  body  in 
Munster  and  to  every  prominent  man  in  the  province. 

The  meeting  held  was  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted:  — 

(1.)  Proposed  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  mm?.  ; 
seconded  by  Alderman  Henry  Dale,  supported  by  Sir 
T.  C.  O’Brien,  Bart.,  d.l. 

“ That,  whilst  pressing  for  a complete  settlement 
of  the  University  Question  in  Ireland,  this  meeting, 
representative  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  declare  that 
it  is  their  assured  opinion  that  it  is  essential  that 
local  facilities  for  University  Education  on  a much 
more  generous  scale  than  at  present,  should  be 
secured  for  Munster  and  Cork.” 

(2.)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  M'Donald,  Chairman, 
Cork  County  Council ; seconded  by  Mr.  Stanley  Har- 
rington, j.p.,  Commissioner  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland. 

“That  this  meeting  further  declare  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  College  or  University 
in  Cork  that  it  should  be  of  such  a character  as  to 
be  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
province,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  the  past.” 


(3.)  Proposed  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Moriarty,  Solr.,  Chair- 
man, Kerry  County  Council ; seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
Horgan,  t.c. 

‘ ‘ That  this  meeting  agree  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  King,  and  join 
with  him  in  calling  upon  the  Government  to  make- 
such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  that  College 
as  will  render  it  acceptable,  to  the  people  amongst 
whom.it  is  placed,  and  for  whose  use  it  is  intended ; 
and  express  their  opinion  that  there  will  be  no- 
difficulty  in  carrying  this  out  in  such  a manner  as 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  section  of  the  com- 
munity." 

(4.)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Michael  Murphy,  Solr. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Solr.,  Chairman, 
Mallow  Urban  Council. 

“ Finally,  that  this  meeting  claim  that  whatever 
settlement  of  the  general  question  in  this  country 
may  be  arrived  at,  the  reconstituted  College  in 
Cork  should  possess  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
autonomy  in  order  that  it  may  develop  along  the 
lines  desired  by  the  people  of  Munster;  and  this 
meeting  consider  that  this  end  may  bo  most  satis- 
factorily  attained  by  the  creation  of  an  independent 
University  for  Munster,  with  its  seat  in  dirk." 
We  also  enclose  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Corporations  of  Limerick  and  Waterford  respectively 
on  this  subject. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 


F.  W.  McCarthy,  ) 

Eugene  Call  an  an,  f . . . n ... 

Michael  Murphy,)  Organising  Committee- 


Tlon.  Secretaries. 


Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the 
University  of  Dublin, 

16  Ely-place,  Dublin. 
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Copy  of  Resolution  passed  by  tbe  Corporation  of 
Waterford  on  the  2nd  day  of  October,  1906. 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  Dr.  O’Sullivan, 
seconded  by  Alderman  White,  and  supported  by  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Waterford,  the  following 
Resolution  was  passed  unanimously : — 

“ That  we,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Waterford  wish  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  great  importance  that  a properly 
organised  University  College  in  Cork  would  be  to  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

“ That,  whilst  we  heartily  desire  the  establishment 
in  Dublin  of  a University  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  Catholics,  we  think  that  such  would  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  unless  the  South  of  Ireland  was  provided 
with  a University  centre,  and  of  such  a character  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  in  that  district. 

“We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Government  to  bring 
about  such  changes  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as 
will  give  to  the  people  of  Cork  and  the  South  of 
Ireland  the  advantages  of  a full  measure  of  Univer- 
sity Education  which  they  so  much  desire,  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled.” 

Copy  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Limerick  Corpora- 
tion, at  a Meeting  held  on  the  day  of  November,  1906. 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  E.  J.  Long,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  the  following  Resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted:  — 

“ That  we,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Limerick,  cordially  endorse  the  pronounce- 


ment made  by  Dr.  Windle,  President  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  in  his  recent  report  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  that  the  signal  failure  of  that  institution 
to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  constitution  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  and  requirements  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Ireland. 

“ That,  in  our  opinion,  this  declaration  by  one  so 
competent,  from  experience  and  attainments,  to  form 
a clear  and  independent  judgment  on  the  question, 
casts  upon  the  Government  an  imperative  duty  to 
grapple  promptly  and  effectively  with  the  causes  of 
failure  which  Dr.  Windle  has  so  ably  and  courageously 
indicated,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  special  know- 
ledge and  capacity  to  bring  about  in  the  case  of  the 
Cork  College  a change  as  salutary  as  that  which 
mainly,  at  his  instigation,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Birmingham’s  prosperous  University. 

“ That  we  are  convinced  the  conversion  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  into  a properly  constituted  and 
equipped  University  centre  would  tend  in  like  man- 
ner to  elevate  the  whole  standard  of  education,  develop 
the  intellectual  life,  and  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity of  Munster,  and,  in  due  time,  exercise  a potent 
influence  in  the  uplifting  of  the  nation. 

“ That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Council  and  of 
the  community  at  large  are  eminently  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Dr.  Windle  for  nis  timely  and 
public-spirited  pronouncement  on  a question  of  such 
vital  and  pressing  importance  to  all.” 


Documents. 
Section  I. 
DXIX. 


LXX. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Cork  County  Council  on  the  6th  September,  1906. 


Documents. 
Section  L 
i.yr 


Cork  County  Council, 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Court  House, 

Cork,  September  11th,  1906. 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  copies  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Cork  County  Council  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
held  on  the  6th  September,  inst.,  and  I am  to  request 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College  to  receive 
evidence  from  the  Council.* 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Callanan, 

The  Secretary,  Secretary. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 


Resolution  of  the  Cork  County  Council,  fabsed 

UNANIMOUSLY  AT  QUARTERLY  MEETING  HELD  ON 

6th  September,  1906  : — 


Proposed  by  Councillor  William  McDonald. 

Seconded  by  Councillor  James  M.  Burke. 

Resolved — “ That  the  Council  otf  the  County  of 
Cork,  an  view  of  the  present  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  University  question  in  Ire- 
land, desires  to  express  its  sense  of  the  great  im- 
portance to  the  district  of  the  oontinuance  of  a Uni- 
versity College  or  the  creation  <jf  a University  in 
Cork. 

“ It  desires  to  'point  out  that  the  present  Queen’s 
College,  with  all  its  many  drawbacks,  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to 
whom  it  has  afforded  possibilities  of  education  and 
advancement  which  would  have  been  otherwise  un- 
attainable. 


King,  that  the  failure  of  that  institution  has  . been 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  'been  established  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Munster.  Were  at  made 
as  acceptable  to  them,  as  the  President  suggests,  as 
the  English  Colleges  are  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  Council  believes  that  the  num- 
bers in  attendance  would  be  very  greatly  increased, 
that  popular  support  might  be  expected  to  be  given 
to  it,  and  that  from  an  unsuccessful  institution  the 
College  would  be  one  of  great  prosperity  and  of  un- 
told value  to  Munster. 

“They  call,  therefore,  upon  the  Government  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  government  of  the  College 
as  shall  place  it  on  a more  satisfactory  footing,  and 
they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  such  changes  could  be  made  without  in- 
flicting the  slightest  injury  upon  any  'body  of  persons 
living  in  tbe  district. 

“ That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, the  members  of  Parliament  for  Munster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; and  also 

“ That  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  be 
directed  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Commission,  on  Trinity 
College  to  have  evidence  received  from  this  County 
Council  in  support  of  the  foregoing  resolution.” 
William  M'Donald,  Chairman. 
Eugene  Call  a nan.  Secretary. 


Resolution  of  County  Council  passed  unanimously 
at  Quarterly  Meeting  .held  on  6th  September, 
1906. 

Proposed  by.  Councillor  John  R.  Daly. 

Seconded  by  Councillor  Thomas  B.  Healy. 

Resolved — “ That  we  reiterate  our  earnest  protest 


“It  also  desires,  to  express  its  opinion  most  em- 
phatically that  the  creation  of  a hew  College  in  Dub- 
lin, acceptable  to  Catholics,  however  excellent  ond  de-  _ 

sir  able  in  itself,  would  not  afford  to  the  inhabitants  against  the  continuance  of  tbe  present  unjust  sys- 
of  Munster  the  opportunities  fox  higher  education  0f  University  education  in  Ireland,  and  we  ur- 

which  they  detsire,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled,  gently  demand  such  an  extension  of  the  system  as  will 

since  the  extra  cost  otf  living  and  the  necessity  for  afford  the  Catholic  majority  of  onr  fellow-countrymen 


sending  students  to  a great  distance  from  their  own 
homes  would  prevent  many  making  use  of  such  an"  in- 
stitution who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
one  an  Cork. 


the  equality  they  have  so  long  claimed  and  are  ad- 
mittedly entitled  to,  and  we  regard  the  recent  so- 
called  Trinity  College  proposals  as  delusive  and  un- 
worthy of  consideration.” 

William  M'Donald,  Chairman. 
Callanan,  Secretary. 


“ It  wishes  to  express  its  concurrence  with  the  view 
lately  put  forward  by  the  President  otf  the  Queen’s 
College,  in  his  valuable  report  to  His  Majesty  the 

* / Sreretarv— It  was  subseqnentlv  arranged  that  Mr.  M'Donald,  Chairman  of  the  Comity  Connoll,  would  give  evidence  before  tlie 

commission.  His  evidence  will  be  found  at  page  284. 

3 l 
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Documents.  LXXI. 
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LXXI. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Cork  Rural  District  Council  on  20th  September,  1906. 


No.  21889.  Dublin  Castle, 

5th  October,  1906. 

Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  attached  copy  of  a Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Cork  Rural  District  Council. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin, 

16,  Ely  Place 


(. 'Resolution  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter). 


Cobk  Rural  District  Council, 

Clerk’s  Office,  Workhouse, 

Cork,  3rd  October,  1906. 

Sir, — I have  been  directed  by  the  Rural  District 
Council  to  forward  you  the  following  copy  of  a Resolu- 
tion adopted  at  their  meeting  on  the  20th  ultimo: — 

Resolved: — “ That  we,  the  members  of  the  Cork 
Rural  District  Council,  in  view  of  the  proposed 
reformation  of  the  University  System  in  Ireland, 
express  our  agreement  with  the  able  and  practical 
views  expounded  by  Dr.  Windle,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  remodelling  of  the  Cork  Queen’s 
College.  Having  a very  large  interest  in  Uni- 
versity Education,  even  in  the  past,  when  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  ratepayers'  sons 
were  educated  in  Medicine  and  Arts  in  this 
College,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  all 
brancues  of  the  public  service,  we  feel  that  any 
reformation  of  the  University  System  which  would 


not  bring  within  easy  reach  of  every  ratepayer, 
as  well  as  the  wealthy  ratepayer,  the  advantages 
of  University  Education  would  fall  very  short  of 
what  is  required.  As  the  advantage  of  local 
University  Education  is  for  our  community  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  we  beg  to  re- 
present to  the  Chief  Secretary  that  the  Com- 
mission relating  to  University  Education  should 
hold  inquiries  in  an  important  centre  such  as 
Cork  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  from  the 
people  themselves,  their  wishes  and  requirements, 
especially  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  travelling,  and  hearing  their 
views  on  such  a subject  of  the  highest  interest  to 
them,  and  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.” 

I have,  &c., 

E.  Cotter,  Clerk  of  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce,  m.p., 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


DOOUXEHTS.  LXXII. 

SBonoir  I. 

Lxxn. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Kerry  County  Council  on  31st 
August,  1906. 


County  Council  Chambers, 
Courthouse,  Tralee, 

15th  September,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  directed  to  request  your  attention  to  the 
subjoined  Extract  from  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  at  their  meeting  held  on  31st 
August,  1906. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


P.  M.  Quinlan, 

_ _ _ , _ County  Secretary. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary  Commission  on  University  Education 
16,  Ely-place, 

Dublin. 


(Extract  referred  to.) 

University  Education. 

Resolved, — That  we  join  heartily  in  the  demand 
made  by  the  Irish  people  in  reference  to  University 
and  higher  education,  and  we  declare  that  no  scheme 
of  improvement  can  be  acceptable  that  will  not  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  Bishops  and  people  of  Ireland  from 
a National  and  Catholic  standpoint,  and  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  children  of  the  Poor  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  highest  education  available  in  the  country. 
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LXXIII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Council  of  King’s  County  on  the  25th  August,  1906. 


DOCTJMBNTS 
SECTION  I. 
Lxxm. 


( Received  5th  September,  1906.) 


Proposed  by  Henry  Egan,  J.P.,  seconded  by  John 
Shie],  and  resolved: — “That  we,  the  County  Council 
of  the  King’s  County,  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
the  following  declaration  made  in  the  year  1870,  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of  all  Irish 

subjects  to  adopt  whatever  system  of  Collegiate 
or  University  education  they  prefer. 

2.  That  perfect  religious  equality  involves  equality 

in  all  educational  advantages  aSorded  by  the 
State. 

3.  That  a large  number  of  Irishmen  are  at  present 

precluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  University 
education,  honours,  and  emoluments,  on  ac- 
count of  conscientious  religious  opinions  regard- 
ing the  existing  systems  of  education. 


4.  That  we,  therefore,  demand  such  a change  in  the 
system  of  Collegiate  and  University  education 
as  will  place  those  who  entertain  these  con- 
scientious objections  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as 
regards  Colleges,  University  honours,  and 
emoluments,  University  examinations,  govern- 
ment, and  representation. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  J.  E. 
Redmond,  M.P.,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary, Royal  Commission  on  University  Education,  and 
to  each  County  Council  in  Ireland. 


LXXIV. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Meath  County  Council  on  27th  August,  1906. 


DOCUMENTS 

Section  I. 
LXXIV. 


Meath  County  Council, 

Council  Offices, 

Navan,  29th  August,  1906. 

Dhae  Sir, 

I am  directed  to  forward  you  the  following  copy 
of  resolution  passed  by  the  Meath  County  Counoil,  at 
quarterly  meeting,  held  on  27th  instant:  — 

“ That  we,  the  Meath  County  Council,  object 
to  mixed  University  education  being  forced  upon 
Catholics  against  their  religious  convictions,  and  we 
demand  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
Catholics  as  are  enjoyed  by  Protestants. 


“ That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr. 
John  Redmond  ; to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  ; 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland ; the  Secretary  of  the  Trinity  College  Com- 
mission; and  to  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils.” 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

Hugh  C.  Cullen. 
Secretary. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Trinity  College  Commission. 


LXXV. 


DOCUMENTS. 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  on  2nd  October.  1906. 


SECTION^ 

LXXV. 


Town  Clerk's  Office, 

Town  Hall,  Waterford, 

2nd  October,  1906. 

Sib, — I beg  to  send  herewith  copy  Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  at  a 
Meeting  held  on  the  above  date. 


Proposed  by  Councillor  O’Sullivan,  m.d.,  seconded 
by  Alderman  White,  m.d.,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously:— 

“ That  we,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  County  Borough  of  Waterford,  wish  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  great  importance  that  a 
properly  organised  University  College  in  Cork 
would  be  to  the  South  of  Ireland. 

“That,  whilst  we  heartily  desire  the  establishment 
in  Dublin  of  a University  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Catholics,  we  think  that  such  would 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory  unless  the  South  of 
Ireland  was  provided  with  a University  centre, 
and  of  such  a character  as  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  people  in  that  district. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  J.  Eeely, 
Town  Clerk. 

“ We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Government  to  bring 
about  such  changes  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
as  will  give  to  the  people  of  Cork  and  the  South 
of  Ireland  the  advantages  of  a full  measure  of 
University  Education,  which  they  so  much 
desire,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  ; 

“ And  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  His  Majesty  the  King,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bishops  of 
Waterford,  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland,  to  the  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils  of  Ireland,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  effective  action  may  be 
taken  on  this  great  question.”' 

3 l 2 
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Memoranda  drawn  up  by  Members  of  the  Commission. 


LXXVII. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  T.  Raleigh,  on  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  University. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  a lay  corporation, 
•consisting  of  the  Chancellor  and  Masters,  who  are 
governing  members,  and  Scholars,  who  are  pupilary 
members. 

Under  the  Statutes  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  cor- 
poration was  exclusively  Anglican.  Even  candidates 
for  matriculation  subscribed  the  Articles.  Bentham, 
for  example,  signed  them  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  his  lifelong  prejudice 
against  Anglican  beliefs. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  no  test  may  be 
imposed  on  candidates  for  any  lay  office  or  degree. 
The  University  is  still  Anglican,  so  far  as  its  public 
worship  and  teaching  are  concerned.  In  the  Faculty 
•of  Theology,  Professors  and  Examiners  must  be  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  Examiners  in  the  Honour  School  of 
Theology,  but  that  School  leads  only  to  the  B.A., 
which  is  a lay  degree,  and  no  test  is  imposed  on 
candidates.  A good  many  Nonconformists  have  taken 
honours  in  Theology. 

Government  of  the  University. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  governing  body  is 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  which  includes  six  Heads  of 
Colleges,  six  Professors,  and  six  Masters  of  Arts, 
together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  The 
Council  has  the  sole  right  to  initiate  business  in 
Congregation  (which  consists  of  University  officers  and 
resident  graduates)  and  Convocation  (which  includes 
all  graduates  who  keep  their  names  on  the  books  by 
paying  dues). 

Before  1854,  the  Hebdomadal  Board  consisted  of 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  Proctors.  It  was, 
generally  speaking,  a body  of  clergymen.  At  present, 
eight  members  of  the  Council  are  clergymen. 

University  Teaching. 

Undergraduate  teaching  has  been  and  is  controlled 
by  the  Colleges,  and  there  was  a time  when  the 
University  Professors  took  a comparatively  small 
share  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Candidates  for 
degrees  are  required  to  reside  so  many  terms ; they 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  required  to  attend  any 
particular  course  of  lectures,  and  many  students 
obtain  their  degrees  without  entering  the  class-room 
of  any  Professor. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  Commission  took  steps  to  strengthen 
the  professoriate ; to  provide  a larger  sta6  of  Readers 
and  Demonstrators ; and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of 
each  chair,  so  that  each  Professor  is  required  to  take 
an  effective  part  in  University  teaching.  These 
measures  have  been,  to  a great  extent,  successful,  but 
the  examination  system  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
learning.  A Professor  who  expounds  his  subject 
without  reference  to  examinations  may  find  himself 
left  without  a class.  Some  of  the  best  lectures  I 
attended  at  Oxford  were  delivered  to  absurdly  small 
audiences. 

College  lectures,  if  inserted  in  the  published  lists, 
are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University.  A tutor 
who  lectures  to  a class  drawn  from  a dozen  different 
Colleges  is  evidently  doing  University  work;  he  is 
an  effective,  though  not  as  yet  a recognised  member 
•of  the  professoriate. 

.So  far  as  I am  aware,  no  religious  difficulty  arises 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  In 
such  subjects  as  Law,  or  Medicine,  or  Natural  Science, 


the  student  goes  to  the  most  competent  teacher ; he 
does  not  even  inquire  to  what  Church,  if  any,  his 
Professor  belongs.  If  a tutor  distrusts  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  may 
advise  his  pupils  not  to  attend  the  class  ; but  such 
cases  do  not  in  fact  occur.  It  would  indeed  be 
useless  to  prevent  a student  from  hearing  A or  B, 
when  the  printed  works  of  A and  B are  to  be  found 
in  libraries  to  which  every  student  has  access. 

I understand  that  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
appointed  to  lecture  on  Philosophy  and  Modern 
History  to  classes  mainly  composed  of  Anglicans,  and 
that  no  objection  is  taken  by  parents  or  others. 

The  Colleges. 

Each  College  in  the  University  is  a self-governing 
corporation  ; the  governing  body  consists  of  the  Head 
(Master,  President,  Principal,  Provost,  Warden,  or 
Rector)  and  the  Fellows. 

Under  our  last  scheme  of  reform  the  Colleges  are 
laid  under  contribution  for  University  purposes,  and 
the  Fellowships  in  each  College  are  divided  into 
classes.  There  are — 

(1)  Official  Fellowships,  forming  part  of  the  emolu- 
ment of  Bursars,  Tutors,  Chaplains,  etc.,  and  held 
during  tenure  of  the  office  to  which  they  are  attached : 

(2)  Professorial  Fellowships,  attached  to  chairs  for 
which  the  College  has  undertaken  to  make  provision : 

(3)  Research  Fellowships,  usually  held  for  seven 
years,  with  the  possibility  of  re-appointment: 

(4)  Prize  Fellowships,  to  which  no  special  duties 
are  attached:  awarded  after  examination,  or  on  the 
ground  of  University  distinction  ; tenable  for  seven 
years.  Fellows  of  this  class  serve  a probationary  year 
before  they  are  admitted  to  take  part  in  College 
business. 

Important  questions  are  decided  by  a College 
meeting.  In  my  own  College  the  attendance  at  a 
business  meeting  is  about  thirty.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  senior  and  junior  Fellows.  In  matters, 
relating  to  property,  we  are  usually  guided  by  the 
seniors ; where  teaching  and  University  work  are 
concerned,  those  junior  Fellows  who  are  engaged  in 
lecturing  and  examining  often  have  a-  considerable 
share  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  College. 

University  and  College  accounts  are  prepared  in  a 
statutory  form,  audited  by  professional  accountants, 
and  published. 

In  Colleges  founded  before  1871,  no  test  may  be 
imposed  on  candidates  for  ordinary  Scholarships  ox 
for  lay  Fellowships.  In  making  its  election,  a College 
is  not  rigidly  bound  by  any  system  of  marks ; the 
examiners  report  on  the  papers,  and  the  Fellows 
choose  the  person  who  is  best  fitted  to  be  a member . 
of  their  society.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that  a 
Fellow  may  take  note  of  a candidate’s  opinions  or 
ecclesiastical  connections ; but  in  practice  these 
matters  are  not  brought  into  the  discussion.  I should 
say  that  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Presbyterian  has  as 
good  a chance  of  obtaining  a lay  Fellowship  as  if  he 
were  an  Anglican. 

Each  College  has  a chapel  in  which  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  maintained.  Students 
not  belonging  to  that  Church  are  not  required  to 
attend  ; and  th8  Colleges  readily  co-operate  in  making 
any  special  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  &c., 
which  may  be  desired  by  Roman  Catholic  or  Non- 
conformist parents.  In  the  old  days.  College  tutors 
were  always  clergymen,  and  they  prepared  their 
pupils  for  Communion.  A lay  tutor  usually  prefers 
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Documents.  to  leave  this  duty  to  a clerical  colleague.  Lay  Heads  College  patriotism  is  very  strong,  but  it  can  hardly 
Section  k.  an(i  tutors  of  Colleges  occasionally  give  addresses  of  be  called  a factor  in  University  politics.  The  Col- 

i_— TI.  a religious  nature : in  such  cases  attendance  is.  volun-  leges  do  not  embody  or  perpetuate  any  distinction 

' ' tary.  of  race,  or  religion,  or  politics ; they  are  all  alike 

mixed  societies.  One  may  see  all  the  Fellows  of  a 
The  Colleges  and  the  University.  College  voting  together  in  a University  election.  But 

in  Congregation  or  Convocation,  the  line  of  division 
There  are  twenty- four  Colleges  in  all,  and  none  is  usually  runs  between  progressives  and  conservatives- 
powerful  enough  to  dominate  the  University.  and  the  good  progressive  takes  a natural  pleasure  in 

Elections  to  University  offices  were  at  one  time  the  beating  a conservative  from  his  own  College  on  any 

cause  of  fierce  disputes,  but  under  present  conditions  question  of  principle.  I am  using  party  names  for 

no  such  dispute  arises.  Archbishop  Laud  put  an  end  the  sake  of  brevity ; it  will  be  understood  that  parties 

to  quarrels  about  the  Proctorship  by  devising  a cycle  in  the  University  are  not  permanent  associations 
of  election ; each  College  has  a Proctor  when  its  turn  like  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  ques- 
comes  round.  The  Chancellor  offers  the  Vice-Chan-  tion  as  it  arises  produces  a redistribution  of  votes - 

cellorship  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  in  the  order  of  and  the  man  who  votes  progressive  at  2.30  may  vote- 
their  seniority.  conservative  at  2.45  without  exciting  remark. 
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Suction  k. 

LXiyuI-  Memorandum  by  Sir  Arthur  W.  Rucker,  M.A,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Relations  of  the  University 
of  London  to  Institutions  connected  therewith. 


1.  Though  recently  reconstituted  as  a Teaching  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  London  still  confers  degrees 
on  candidates  who  have  passed  the  requisite  examina- 
tions without  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  obtained  their  knowledge.  Students 
studying  for  these  degrees  are  called  “ External  Stu- 
dents.” The  teaching  powers  of  the  University  are 
exercised  with  reference  to  another  group  called  “ In- 
ternal Students,”  who  are  defined  as  follows  :—n Inter- 
nal Students  ” of  the  University  are  students  who  have 
matriculated  at  the  University,  and  who  are  pursuing 
a course  ef  study  approved  by  the  University  either  (a) 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  University  or  a com- 
mittee appointed  thereby  or  in  any  one  or  more  schools 
of  the  University;  or  (6)  under  one  or  more  of  the 
appointed  or  recognised  teachers  of  the  University. 

(The  various  technical  terms  used  in  this  definition 
will  be  explained  below.) 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  examinations  for  these 
two  classes  of  students  need  not  be  the  same,  though 
they  must  bo  of  the  same  standard;  that  no  member  of 
either  class  can  obtain  a degree  until  three  years  have 
elapsed  from  matriculation  ; and  that  during  these  three 
years  an  Internal  Student  must  have  studied  under-  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  above  definition. 

What  follows  relates  only  to  Internal  Students. 

2.  As  a teaching  University  the  University  has  rela- 
tions both  with  institutions  and  with  individual  teach- 
ers. To  take  the  latter  first,  it  can  recognise  one  or 
more  teachers  in  any  public  educational  institution 
maun  a radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  University 
buildings.  It  would,  thus,  be  possible,  if  a single 
teacher  were  carrying  out  some  important  research  in 
an  institution  which  was  not  otherwise-  of  University 
character  to  recognise  him  as  an  individual.  I am 
not  aware  that  such  a case  can  be  quoted,  but  in  the 
Polytechnics  and  other  institutions  the  University  re- 
cognises teachers  in  cases  in  which  the  institution  as  a 
whole  has  no  relations  to  the  University  other  than 
those  implied  in  such  recognition.  These,  however, 
give  the  University  a certain  amount  of  control  inas- 
much as  the  Senate  is  directed  only  to  recognise  teach- 
ers if  their  courses  of  instruction  "are  of  a University 
standard  and  if  they  are  provided  with  such  laboratory 
accommodation,  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  instruction,  they  give.  Colleges  or 
Polytechnics  in  which  some  teachers  are  recognised  are 
called  " Institutions  connected  with  the  University.” 

3.  :f.closer  grade  of  connection  is,  however,  estab- 
lmhed  in  the  case  of  institutions  which  are  known  as 

Schools  of  the  University.” 

Certain  institutions,  twenty-four  in  all,  were  nomi- 
nated as  Schools  of  the  University  by  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  under  the  Act  of  1898.  These  were 
University  ami  King’s  Colleges,  six  Theological  Col- 
teges,  two  Women’s  Colleges,  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  ten  Medical  Schools,  the  Central  Technical 
College,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and,  in  vir- 
tu*°f  f P0^er  specially  given,  the  South-Eastern  Agri- 
•ultural  College  at  Wye  in  Kent.  To  these  three  have 
b*sn  added,  namely,  Westfield  College  for  Women,  the 


Lister  Institute,  and  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

The  relations  of  the  Schools  to  tlie  Senate  are  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  which  connect  the  Colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  those  Universities.  Like 
Buch  Colleges,  the  Schools  are  financially  independent 
of  the  University,  and  are  managed  by  thedr  own 
Governing  Bodies,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  status  of 
a School  gives  the  University  powers  which  are  not,  I 
believe,  exercised  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  over  their  Colleges.  All  Schools  of  the 
University  are  open  to  visitation  by  the  University,  and 
the  Senate  is  to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  re- 
ports at  prescribed  intervals  of  time  on  their  efficiency. 
An  inefficient  institution  may]  be  deprived  of  the  status 
of  School  subject  to  an  appeal  to-  His  Majesty  in 
Council. 

Teachers  in  Schools  of  the  University  do  not  thereby 
become  teachers  of  the  University,  but  must  be  separ- 
ately recognised. 

The  Senate  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  a School  for  carrying  on  in  the  School  a 
Special  Intermediate  Examination  of  the  same  standard 
as  the  University  Examination,  but  modified  so  as  to  fit 
the  special  form  of  teaching  which  that  School  may 
adopt.  The  Degree  Examinations  are  the  same  for  all 
Internal  Students.  These  regulations  are  intended  to 
secure  equality  of  standard  for  the  degrees  while  allow- 
ing considerable  latitude  as  to  the  methods  by  whioh 
that  standard  is  attained.  The  Degree  Examinations 
for  Internal  Students  are  conducted  by  the  teachers 
associated  with  the  Examiners  of  the  External 
Students. 

4.  A still  closer  connection  with  the  University  exists- 
in  the  case,  of  institutions  (1)  established  and  financed 
by  the  University  or  (2)  incorporated  in  it.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  of  these  may  suffice : — 

(1)  A Physiological  Laboratory  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  University  Buildings  under  the  control 
of  Dr.  Waller,  F.R.S.  This  is  financed  by  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  and  serves  as 
a centre  for  research  and  for  lectures,  open  to  all 
undergraduates,  which  are  given  by  all  the  most 
distinguished  physiologists  in  London  in  turn. 

(2)  The  Goldsmiths’  Company  have  presented  to  thg 
University  thedr  Institute  at  New  Cross.  This  has 
been  converted  into  a training  college  for  500  stu- 
dents, who  are  sent  by  the  County  Councils  of  Lon- 
don, Kent,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  and  the  County 
Borough  Council  of  Croydon.  It  is  governed  in  de- 
tail by  a Delegacy  appointed  by  the  Senate  and' 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Senate,  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company,  and  the  co-operating  Counties. 
The  Senate  votes  the  necessary  funds  -annually,  and 
its  control  is  exercised  (a)  by  certain  limitations  oh 
the  powers  of  the  Delegacy,  (b)  by  the  Budget,  (c)  by 
the  right  given  to  any  two  members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  members  of  the  Delegacy,  or  to  one  of  them 
and  the  Principal  of  the  University,  to  veto  action- 
on  any  particular  point  till  the  Senate  has  oonr 
sidered  it.  So  far  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  oxeroise  this  power. 
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(3)  By  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  University  Col- 
lege and  it9  property,  with  certain  exceptions  and 
•under  conditions  "laid  down  in  the  Act,  is  about  to 
be  transferred  to  the  University  which  will  control 
it  by  means  of  a Committee  and  Budget  in  a way 
similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  that  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  Goldsmiths’  College,  except  that  the 
College  will  have  the  rights  of  a School  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  have  not  been  granted  to  Goldsmiths’ 
College. 

5.  Lastly,  the  University  can  appoint  and  pay  indivi- 
dual teachers  and  direct  them  as  to  where  their  duties 
are  to  he  performed.  In  this  way  it  can  strengthen  a 
particular  School  in  any  particular  subject  or  group  of 
subjects.  Thus,  Professors  are  working  in  University- 
College,  King’s  College,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
the  School  of  Economics,  the  Lister  Institute,  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Summing  up  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  of 
the  University  to  Teaching  Bodies  in  London  are  as 
follows:  — 

(1)  The  University  may  recognise  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  Internal  Students  in  “Institutions”  in- 
dependently controlled  by  their  own  Governing 
Bodies.  The  influence  of  the  University  on  the  In- 
stitutions is  thus  indirect  and  is  exercised  through 
the  conditions  of  recognition. 

(2)  “ Schools  ” of  the  University  axe,  in  general, 
also  independent  institutions,  but  the  influence  of 
the  University  is  more  direct  and  isi  exercised 
through  recognition  of  teachers,  visitation,  and  the 
power  of  withdrawing  the  status  of  a School.  Such 
institutions  have  certain  privileges. 

(3)  Institutions  may  be  established  or  taken  over 
by  the  University  and  entirely  financed  and  con- 
trolled by  it.  Such  institutions  may  or  may  not  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  a School,  and  are  managed 
in  detail  by  Delegacies  or  Committees. 

(4)  Individual  teachers  may  be  “ appointed  ” by 
the  University  to  carry  on  their  work  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Senate. 

The  share  which  the  various  Institutions  above  de- 
scribed take  in  the  government  of  the  University  can 
only  be  indicated  very  briefly. 

The  Supreme  Body  is  the  Senate,  consisting  of  fifty- 
six  members,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Chairman 
of  Convocation ; 

(2)  Pour  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  ; 

(3)  Sixteen  representatives  of  the  graduates  electing 
in  their  faculties ; 

(4)  Sixteen  representatives  of  the  teachers  electing 
in  their  faculties  ; 

<5)  Two  representatives  each  of  University  and 
King’s  Colleges ; 


6)  The  remaining  thirteen  representatives  are  documents. 
divided  among  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  section  K. 
and  Surgeons,  the  Lins  of  Court,  the  Law  — 
Society,  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  London  I-HYIIL 
County  Council,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  In- 
stitute. 

Two  .standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  consisting 
respectively  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  sixteen  represntatives  of  the  teach- 
ers (with  some  additions  in  each  case)  are  called  the 
External  and  Academic  Councils.  The  former  advises 
the  Senate  as  to  matters  relating  to  External  Students, 
while  the  latter  gives  advice  as  to  the  recognition  of 
teachers,  admission  of  Schools,  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  Internal  Students. 

Before  advising  the  Senate  on  educational  matters, 
the  Councils  are  bound  to  consult  the  appropriate 
Board  or  Boards  of  Studies.  The  different  subjects  of 
study  are  divided  among  thirty-one  of  these  Boards. 

Each  Board  is  annually  appointed  by  the  Senate  from 
among  the  teachers  and  examiners  m any  of  the  sub- 
jects for  which  the  Board  is  constituted  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  the  Senate  may  think  fit,  pro- 
vided that  their  number  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  whole  Board. 

There  are  eight  Faculties  which  (as  stated  above) 
elect  representatives  to  the  Senate,  and  may  also  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  matters  connected  with  exami- 
nations, education  and  research. 

These  facts  are  stated  to  show  that,  apart  from  the 
representation  of  a few  instdtuti  >ns  and  of  the  teachers 
on  the  Senate,  the  recognised  and  appointed  teachers 
must  be  consulted  in.  the  appropriate  Board  of  Studies 
on  all  matters  affecting  Internal  Students  before  the 
Senate  arrives  at  a decision  thereon.  The  influence  of 
the_  Schools  and  Institutions  is  thus  exerted  through 
their  teachers  throughout  the  whole  organisation  of 
the  University. 

One  other  point  should,  perhaps,  be  referred  to. 

Tho  University  is  undenominational,  and  may  not  im- 
pose religious  tests,  but  seven  of  the  Schools  are  con- 
nected either  with  the  Church  of  England  or  with  one 
or  other  of  the  chief  Nonconformist  bodies.  It  is, 
however,  expressly  laid  down  “that  the  University  shall 
not  be  prevented  from  allocating  funds  on  sucK  condi- 
tions as  the  Senate  shall  think  fit  for  the  remuneration 
of  any  person  appointed  or  recognised  under  the  pro- 
visions hereinafter  contained  as  a teacher  of  the  Univer- 
sity dr  for  the  expenses  of  his  laboratory  or  for 
apparatus  to  be  used  by  him,  notwithstanding  any 
conditions  attached  to  any  office  held  by  him  in  any 
School  of  the  University.” 

Thus,  the  Senate  may  allocate  funds  to  teachers  in 
Denominational  Schools  of  the  University  though  it  is 
itself  _ undenominational. 

This  brief  account  supplies  in  outline  the  information 
requested,  but,  of  course,  details  can  be  furnished  on 
any  point  on  which  further  inquiry  maybe  desired  by 
the  Commission. 


ARTHUR  W.  RUCKER. 


LXXIX. 

Memorandum  by  Professor  Henry  Jackson,  Litt.D.,  on  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


DOCUMENTS, 
SECTION  K. 


1.  The  University. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  about  13,000  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  classified  under  three  beads : 

(a.)  Members  of  the  Senate:  that  is  to  say. 
Masters  of  Arts  and  other  holders  of  superior 
degrees  who,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  have 
kept  their  names  on  the  Register  of  the  University 
in  virtue  either  of  the  continuous  payment  of  17s. 
a year,  or  of  a composition  for  it.  There  axe  about 
7,000  members  of  the  Senate. 

. (&•)  Bachelors:  that  is  to  say,  persons  who,  hav- 
ing taken  a first  degree,  have  not  yet  proceeded  to 
a second.  There  are,  perhaps,  3,000  Bachelors, 
ihe  great  majority  of  them  have  ceased  to  reside. 
Like_  the  Undergraduates,  they  are  tn  statu 
pv-ptllari. 


(c.)  Undergraduates : that  is  to  say,  junior 
students  who  have  not  yet  taken  the  first  degree, 
that  of  Bachelor.  There  are  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
3,000  Undergraduates  in  residence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  persons  who  have  resided, 
but  have  not  kept  their  names  on  the  Register,  although 
commonly  spoken  of  as  “ Cambridge  men,”  are  not 
“ Members  of  the  University”  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  University. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate.  Subject  to  statutes  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  King  in  Council  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Senate  legislates,  ad- 
ministers, electa  officers,  confers  degrees.  It  performs 
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Documents,  these  functions  by  voting  upon  a “ Grace’’  or  proposi- 
Sbotiok  K.  tion,  -which  is  not  subject  to  amendment.  Legislative 
— graces  approved  by  the  Senate  are  collected  under  the 
TZ2X.IX.  name  of  “ Ordinances.”  All  members  of  the 
Senate,  -whether  habitually  resident  or  habitually  non- 
resident, are  entitled  to  vote  on  graces ; but  it  is  only 
on  rare  occasions  that  non-resident  Members  of  the 
Senate  come  to  Cambridge  to  exercise  their  right. 
(The  vote  of  4th  March,  1905,  on  the  question  of 
Compulsory  Greek  in  the  previous  examination 
— placets  1,052,  non-placets  1,559 — was  a very  un- 
usually large  one).  The  Senate  also  elects  the  par- 
liamentary representatives.  In  this  election,  and  in 
this  election  only,  voting  by  proxy  is  permitted. 

The  graces  upon  which  the  Senate  votes  are  pre- 
pared, approved,  and  submitted,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Senate,  which  consists  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  four 
Heads  of  Colleges,  four  Professors,  and  eight  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  elective  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  are  elected  biennially  for  four 
years  by  the  “ Electoral  Roll,”  which  consists  of  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity, together  with  certain  officers  of  the  University 
whether  resident  or  not. 

Departmental  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  (1) 
a Financial  Board,  (2)  a General  Board  of  Studies, 
(3)  Special  Boards  of  Studies,  (4)  Permanent  Syndi- 
cates or  committees  for  the  management  of  the  Library, 
the  Press,  etc.  These  bodies  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
their  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  graces. 

3.  Graduation. 

To  qualify  for  the  first  or  Bachelor’s  degree,  the 
Undergraduate  must  (1)  reside  during  nine  terms, 
(2)  satisfy  the  examiners  in  certain  examinations. 
Normally,  the  passman  takes  the  previous  examina- 
tion, the  general  examination,  and  a special  examina- 
tion ; and  the  honour  man  the  previous  examination 
(with  certain  additional  subjects)  and  a tripos  or 
honours  examination.  Nevertheless,  an  “ Advanced 
Student”  is  excused  three  terms  of  residence,  and  may 
substitute  a dissertation  for  the  examinations  : and 
a student  who  has  attended  lectures,  &c.,  at  an 
affiliated  institution  is  excused  three  terms. 

The  Colleges  certify  to  the  University  that  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  first  or  Bachelor’s  degree  have  kept 
by  residence  the  necessary  terms  ; and  the  Council  of 
the  Senate  satisfies  itself  of  the  sufficiency  of  each 
certificate. 

A Bachelor  of  Arts  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  after  six  years  from  the  end  of  his 
first  term  of  residence,  provided  that  two  years  have 
elapsed  from  his  admission  to  the  B.A.  degree.  For 
the  M.A.  degree  there  is  no  examination.0 

For  admission  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology,  in  Law, 
and  in  Medicine,  lapse  of  time  and  the  performance 
of  certain  exercises  are  required.  For  admission  to 
the  Doctorate  in  Science  and  in  Letters,  the  applicant 
must  have  given  proof  of  distinction  by  some  original 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 


4.  The  Colleges. 

The  Colleges  are  corporations  within  the  University 
Each  College  has  a Head  (Master,  Provost,  or  Presi- 
dent), Fellows,  Scholars,  Pensioners.  Some  Colleges 
have  also  Sizars  or  poor  scholars.  The  College  has  for 
its  functions : (1)  the  management  of  the  estates  and 
the  affairs  of  the  house  or  society,  (2)  the  promotion  of 
science  and  learning,  (3)  the  superintendence  of  the 
scholars  and  pensioners, . and  the  provision  of  teaching 
for  them. 4 *  & 

Of  the  Fellows,  some  hold  their  fellowships  as  pen- 
sions, in  virtue  of  a term  of  years  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  College  ; others  are"  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  receive  also  stipends  from  the  University, 
or  tutors,  lecturers,  officers,  of  the  College,  who  receive 
also  stipends  from  the  College  tuition  fund  or 
revenues  ; to  others  again,  the  fellowship  is  a 
prize,  terminable  in  (say)  six  years.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  fellowship  is,  in  general, 
£250,  but  this  maximum  value  is  now  very  seldom  a+ 
tained.  In  some  Colleges  the  dividend  is  progressively 
augmented  in  consideration  of  length  of  service. 

The  Colleges  may  have  been  originally  mere  balls 
of  residence,  lodging  houses  of  a superior  sort;  but 
from  ancient  days  they  have  supplemented  the  teach- 


ing given  by  the  University.  Before  1867  or  1868 
each  College  confined  its  teaching  to  its  own  students 
but  at  that  time  a group  of  Colleges  announced  lec- 
tures in  classics  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  as- 
sociated Colleges,  and  out  of  this  experiment  came 
an  inter-collegiate  system,  applicable  to  all  Colleges, 
and,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  subjects.  At 
the  present  time  a College  admits  students  from  other 
Colleges,  on  payment  of  a small  fee,  in  some  subjects 
to  all  its  lectures,  in  others  to  certain  of  its  more  ad- 
vanced lectures.  Thus,  in  history,  nearly  all  the  lec- 
tures are  open  ; in  mathematics  and  classics  most  of 
the  higher  lectures  are  so.  Departments  of  study  in 
which  a considerable  plant  is  necessary  are.  for  the 
most  part,  managed  by  the  University  : but,  since 
1882,  (1)  a tax  has  been  levied  upon  the  Colleges  to 
defray  the  cost  of  this  sort  of  teaching  ; (2)  they  pay, 
Wholly  or  in  part,  the  stipends  of  some  of  the  teachers  ; 
and  (3)  they  frequently  appoint  teachers  and  directors 
of  studies  to  supervise  the  work  of  their  own  students. 
Thus,  even  in  departments  managed  by  tlie  University, 
a very  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  is  provided, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Colleges. 

By  an  ancient  anomaly,  the  University  recognises 
the  Colleges,  in  so  far  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  chosen 
from  amongst  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  Proctors 
and  certain  examiners  are  nominated  by  the  Colleges 
according  to  a rota. 


5.  The  Undergraduates. 

Of  the  Undergraduates,  who  number  not  quite 
3,000,  about  100  are  "non-collegiate,”  superintended  by 
a Censor  and  a Board ; about  90  are  members  of  a 
hostel  recognised  by  the  University  under  an  Ordin- 
ance ; the  rest  are  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the 
seventeen  Colleges.  The  number  of  persons  in  statu 
jMpillari  differs  widely  in  different  Colleges.  Thus 
the  number  at  Trinity  is  estimated  at  562,  and  the 
number  at  Magdalene  at  36.  Of  the  students  attached 
to  a College,  some  have  rooms  within  the  walls,  others 
have  licensed  lodgings  in  the  town ; but  all  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  dining  hall,  are  subject  to  the 
College  discipline,  and  are  controlled  by  the  College 
Tutor  (or  Tutors)  and  Lecturers.  Undergraduates  are 
expected  to  return  to  their  rooms  or  lodgings  before 
midnight,  and  breaches  of  this  rule  are  notified  to  the 
College  authorities.  An  undergraduate  who  desires  to 
be  absent  from  Cambridge  for  a night  must  obtain 
leave  from  his  tutor. 


6.  General  Remarks. 

The  system  which  I have  tried  to  describe  will  pro- 
bably seem  complicated,  because,  while  the  functions 
of  University  and  CoEege  are  not  very  clearly  dis- 
criminated, University  and  CoEege  are,  apparently, 
antagonistic  organisms.  In  reality,  little  diffi- 
culty arises,  because  the  constituents  of  the  University 
and  the  CoUeges  are  identical,  the  Professors  of  the 
University  being,  for  the  most  part,  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges, and  the  Fellows  and  Lecturers  of  CoUeges  con- 
stantly acting  for  the  University  as  members  of  Boards 
and  Syndicates. 

Except  on  formal  occasions,  such  as  matriculation 
and  graduation,  the  Undergraduate  deals  with  the 
College,  and  not  with  the  University.  Ho  arranges 
with  the  College  Tutor  or  Director  of  Studies  what 
lectures  he  is  to  attend,  whether  within  the  walls,  or 
m other  Colleges,  or  in  the  University.  The  College 
watches  his  career,  and  in  due  course  submits  his 
name  to  the  University  as  a candidate  for  a degree. 

In  this  statement  I have  not  laid  stress  upon  the 
part  pmyed  by  the  University  and  the  CoUeges  in  ,the 
promotion  of  science  and  learning,  because  this  is 
not  matter  of  detailed  enactment,  and  does  not  very 
directly-  affect  the  constitution  of  the  foundations.  I 
make  this  remark  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  blind  to  this  aspect  of  University  life. 

Throughout  I have  confined  myself  strictly  to  those 
matters  which  seem  to  me  primarily  important.  Fuller 
information  will  be  found  in  ‘‘The  Students’  Hand- 
book to  the  University  and  CoUeges  of  Cambridge,” 
published  at  the  University  Press,  1905.  In  preparing 
the  present  memorandum  I have  made  frequent  use  of 
this  excellent  work. 

Henky  Jackson, 

26 th  July.  1805. 
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APPENDIX  TO  FINAL  REPORT— DOCUMENT S . 
SECTION  L. 

Miscellaneous  Documents. 


Documents. 
Section  L. 
L2XX. 


LXXX. 

Summary  of  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Frizes,  awarded  by  Examination  in  the  University 
and  College.* 


At  Entrance : — 

Twelve  Exhibitions,  six  of  £20  and  six  of  £15  a 
year,  tenable  for  two  years,  awarded  on  the  result  of 
the  Examination  held  under  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education,  Ireland. 

Ten  Exhibitions  of  £50  a year,  tenable  for  two 
years,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  John  Gardiner  Nut- 
ting, for  students  from  unendowed  schools,  awarded 
on  tlie  result  of  the  Examination  held  under  the  Board 
of  Intermediate  Education,  Ireland. 

Every  year  sixteen  Junior  Exhibitions,  twelve  of 
£20,  and  four  of  £15,  a year  for  two  years,  and  every 
fourth  year  the  Kidd  Scholarship,  value  about  £76  a 
year  for  four  years ; open  to  all  persons  under  nineteen, 
on  the  1st  of  June  preceding  the  Examination  which 
is  held  in  October,  and  who  have  just  entered  College, 
or,  in  the  case  of  Candidates  for  Junior  Exhibition, 
who  pay  a special  fee  of  £1.  The  subjects  of  the 
Examination  are: — Greek,  Latin,  Ancient  History, 
English  Essay,  English  Literature,  English  History 
and  Modern  Geography,  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Euclid 
with  Deductions,  Trigonometry,  and  Experimental 
Science. 

Twenty-two  Entrance  Prizes,  namely  a First  of  £5 
and  a Second  of  £2  in  each  of  the  following  subjects : 
— Greek  Verse,  Latin  Verse,  Greek  Prose,  Latin  Prose, 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  English  History 
and  Modern  Geography,  French,  German,  Hebrew, 
Experimental  Science,  Natural  Science,  open  with 
same  limits  of  age. 

About  ten  Sizarships  annually,  in  Mathematics, 
Classics,  Experimental  Science,  Hebrew,  and  Irish, 
awarded  by  examination  in  June,  limited  to  poor 
students,  and  open  w’th  same  limits  of  age.  Sizars 
pay  no  half-yearly  fees,  have  their  Commons  free, 
and  their  Sizarships  last  four  years. 

The  Charles  Wilkins  Memorial  Prize  in  Mathe- 
matics, £10,  for  women. 

In  any  year  of  their  Course  Students  may  compete 
for:— 

, About  sixteen  Foundation  Scholarships  for  men, 
awarded  annually  in  Mathematics,  or  Classics,  or  Ex- 
eriraental  Science  (limited  to  2).  Successful  candi- 
ates.are  styled  Scholars  of  the  House,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College;  they  re- 
ceive a salary  of  £20  Irish,  have  their  Commons  free, 
their  rooms  at  a reduced  charge,  pay  only  quarterly 
tuition  fees  of  £1  Is.,  and  their  Scholarships  last 
usually  for  five  years.  The  examination  is  held  in 
Trinity  Term. 

F cn-Foundation  Scholarship,  in  the  same  subjects, 
for  women,  value  £30  a year,  with  exemption  from 
ordinary  College  Fees,  save  Tuition  Fees.  Such  Scholar- 
ships are  not  awarded  to  any  woman  unless  her  marks 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  lowest  successful 
Foundation  Scholar  in  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
year. 

The  Marshall  Porter  Memorial  Prize,  £20,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  most  deserving  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Classical  Scholarship. 

Term  Honors  and  Prizes,  and  Prizes  at  Lectures : — 

Every  Term,  Examinations  are  held,  at  which  Honors 
of  the  First  and  Second  Rank  are  awarded  to  Candi- 


dates who  exhibit  sufficient  raerir..  In  Michaelmas 
Term,  Prizes  of  £4  and  £2  are  awarded  to  Candidates 
who  obtain  First  and  Second  Honors,  respectively. 

Two  Prizes  of  £1  10s.  each,  for  Composition,  are 
awarded  each  term  to  Freshmen  students  attending  the 
Honor  Lectures  in  Classics,  and  three  Prizes  of  £2  each 
for  Composition  in  French,  German,  and  English,  are 
awarded  each  Term  to  the  students  attending  the  Pro- 
fessors’ Lectures. 

Prizes  and  Exhibitions  open  for  Competition: — 

In  the  Junior  Freshman  year : — 

Term  Prizes  (see  above)  in  Michaelmas  Term  in: 
Mathematics,  Classics,  Experimental  Science,  Natural 
Science,  Modern  History,  English  Literature,  French, 
German. 

Composition  Prizes  at  the  Honor  Lectures  in  Clas- 
sics every  Term  (see  above). 

Catechetical  Prizes,  £2  each,  at  all  the  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  to  Students  who  exhibit  sufficient  meri  t. 

The  Townsend  Memorial  Prize  in  Mathematics,  £23, 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Honor  Examinations  in 
Mathematics. 

In  the  Senior  Freshman  year : — 

Term  Prizes  (see  above)  in  Michaelmas  Term  in: 
Mathematics,  Classics,  Logics,  Experimental  Science, 
Natural  Science,  Modern  History,  English  Literature, 
French,  German. 

Prizes  for  Composition  at  the  Honor  Lectures  in 
Classics,  every  Term  (see  above). 

Catechetical  Prizes,  £2  each,  at  all  the  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  to  Students  who  exhibit  sufficient  merit. 

Sixteen  Senior  Exhibitions,  twelve  of  £20,  and  four 
of  £15  a year  for  two  years,  awarded  on  the  results  of 
the  Final  Freshman  Examination  and  the  Honor  Ex- 
aminations of  the  Senior  Freshman  year. 

The  Jellett  Prizes,  £5  aird  £3,  for  first  and  second 
places  at  the  Final  Freshman  Examination. 

The  Michael  Roberts  Prize,  of  £7  10s.,  in  Mathe- 
matics ; the  William  Roberts,  £7  lGs.,  in  Classics;  the 
Dunbar  Ingram,  £8,  in  Modern  History;  and  the 
Littledale,  £8  10s.,  in  English  Literature,  are  all 
awarded  at  the  Term  Prize  Examinations  in  Michael- 
mas Term. 

In  the  Junior  Sophister  year : — 

Term  Prizes  in  Michaelmas  Term  in : Mathematics, 
Classics,  Logics,  Experimental  Science,  Natural 
Science,  Modern  History,  Modern  Literature,  Legal 
and  Political  Science. 

Catechetical  Prizes,  £2  each,  at  all  the  Examina- 
tions to  Students  who  exhibit  sufficient  merit. 

The  Lloyd  Exhibition  in  Mathematics,  value  about 
£17  a year  for  two  years,  awarded  at  a special  Exami- 
nation in  Michaelmas  Term. 

The  Dr.  Henry  Hutchinson  Stewart  Literary  Scholar- 
ship, value  £20  a year  for  three  years,  awarded  on 
the  results  of  the  Term  Honor  and  Prize  Examination, 
in  French,  German,  and  Literature,  in  the  Freshman 
and  Junior  Sophister  years. 

The  Cluff  Memorial  Prize,  £12,  in  Modern  History, 
awarded  at  the  Term  Prize  Examination  in  Michael- 
mas Term. 


• Extracted  from  “The  Dublin  University  Calendar,’’  Vol.  I.,  page  174,  el  teg. 
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'CUMBKT8.  In  the  Senior  Sophister  year 

EcrioN  L.  The  Wray  Prize,  £30,  in  Logics  and  Metaphysics, 

t.tty  awarded  at  a special  Examination  in  Hilary  Term. 

The  Degree  Examination  can  be  passed  by  answering 
in  any  of  the  following  Courses Mathematics, 
Classics,  Ethics  and  Logics,  Experimental  Science, 
Natural  Science,  History  and  Political  Science,  Modem 
Literature.  Legal  and  Political  Science,  Engineering 
Science.  Successful  Candidates  are  styled  Senior  or 
Junior  Moderators,  and  receive  gold  or  silver  medals. 
A Studentship,  not  exceeding  £100  a year  for  live 
years,  and  a Brooke  Prize  of  £40,  are  awarded  to  the 
first  and  second  answerers,  respectively,  in  Mathe- 
matics, combined  with  another  Course;  and  a Student- 
ship and  Brooke  Prize  of  similar  values  are  awarded 
to  the  first  and  second  answerers,  respectively,  in 
Classics,  combined  with  another  Course. 

About  £450  is  awarded  annually  in  other  Prizes  to 
deserving  answerers  at  the  Degree  Examination. 

Scholars  who  obtain  Senior  Moderatorships  aTe 
usually  granted  Exhibitions  of  £10  a year  for  three 
years. 

The  King  Edward  Prize  of  £10  is  awarded  to  the 
Respondent  who  answers  best  in  the  whole  Course 
required  at  the  Degree  Examination. 

The  FitzGerald  Memorial  Scholarship  and  Medal  in 
Experimental  Science,  £50. 

Catechetical  Prizes,  value  £2  each,  are  awarded  at 
the  Term  Examinations  to  Students  who  exhibit  suffi- 
cient merit. 

In  the  Junior  Bachelor  year: — 

The  Bishop  Law  Prizes,  value  £20  and  £10,  in 
Mathematics,  in  Michaelmas  Term. 

For  Graduates  of  not  more  than  eight  years  stand- 
ing:— 

The  Ellington  Theological  Prize,  value  £50,  for  am. 
Essay  on  a Theological  subject. 

For  Graduates : — 

The  Whately  Memorial  Prize  in  Political  Economy, 
every  fifth  year,  value  about  £60,  awarded  for  an 
Essay  on  a specified  Economic  subject. 

At  the  Examination  for  Fellowship,  the  first  man 
out  receives  the  Madden  Prize,  value  about  £310,  pro- 
vided there  are  two  disappointed  Candidates  at  least, 
and  to  him  and  other  unsuccessful  Candidates  the 
Board  usually  grant  prizes,  varying  from  £60  to  £20, 
m order  to  encourage  them  in  reading  for  Fellowship. 


In  any  year  of  their  College  Course  up  to  M.A. 
standing : — 

Students  may  compete  for  the  following  special 
Scholarships  or  Prizes,  which  are  all  awarded  annually, 
unless  a statement  to  the  contrary  is  made:  — 

In  Mathematics: — 

The  M'Cullagh  Prizes,  value  £30  and  £20,  on  a 
special  course. 

Classics:  — 

subj'ect°P  Berkeley>8  Gold  M^al8  (2),  for  a special 

Vice-Chancellor's  Latin  Medals  (2  Gold),  on  a 
special  subject. 

Two  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes,  value  £20  each,  for 
Compositions  on  special  subjects. 

- Th®  Memorial  Prize,  £18  15s.,  for  Compara- 

Philology,  a special  course  being  set. 

Tyrrell.  Memorial  Gold  Medal,  every  second  '-ear, 
for  Composition. 

Mullins  Classical  Exhibition,  value  £18  a year  for 
three  years,  every  third  year,  awarded  on  a disserta- 
tion and  an  Examination  on  a special  course. 


. History  and  Political  Science : — 
r Prizes  i*  Political  Economy,  £10  and  £5,  in  Trinity 


The  Blake  National  History  Scholarship,  ever 
fourth  year,  value  about  £92  a year  for  four  years 
awarded  for  an  Essay  on  a specified  subject. 

The  Cobden  Prize  of  £20  and  Silver  Medal,  ever 
third  year,  awarded  for  an  Essay  on  some  subject  con 
aected  with  Political  Economy. 


English : — 

The  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes,  £20  and  £20,  for 
for  English  Prose  and  English  Verse. 

Prize  in  Early  English.  New  Shakspere  Society’s 
Prize. 


Languages : — 

Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  £40;  Arabic,  £10- 
Hindustani  or  Persian,  £5 ; Sanskrit,  £10  : all  awarded 
by  Examination  to  Students  attending  the  correspond- 
ing Lectures.  Prizes  in  Irish,  £20 ; Italian,  £4  and 
£2;  Spanish,  £4  and  £2. 

In  Subjects  connected  with  the  Study  of  Divinity : 

Wall  Biblical  Scholarship,  value  £20  a year  for  five 
years.  Prizes  in  Biblical  Greek,  £15 ; in  Ecclesiastical 
History,  £10  and  £5. 


Prizes  in  the  Professional  Schools : — 

Prizes  in  the  School  of  Divinity : — 

Each  Term  two  Prizes  for  Composition,  value  £2 
each,  one  for  the  Senior  Class,  and  one  for  the  Junior. 
The  Carson  Biblical  Prize,  £18  12s.  The  Ryan  Prize 
£3  6s.  Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Prizes, ' £12,  £8’ 
Bishop  Forster's  Divinity  Prizes,  £17  10s.  The 
Downes’  Divinity  Premiums:  for  Written  Composi- 
tion, £20  and  £10 ; for  Oratory,  £12  and  £8 ; and  for 
Reading  the  Liturgy,  £8  and  £4.  The  Warren  Church 
Formularies’  Prize,  £10.  The  Robert  King  Memorial 
Prize  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  Two  Theological  Ex- 
hibitions, value  £60  and  £20  a year,  tenable,  for  three 
years.  The  Kyle  Irish  Prize,  £11.  A Bedell  Scholar- 
ship of  £20  a year  for  four  years,  and  a Bedell  Prize 
of  £10,  are  awarded  from  time  to  time. 


Prizes  in  the  School  of  Law : — 

At  the  end  of  Trinity  Term  Prizes  amounting  to 
£45  may  be  awarded  by  the  Professors  to  the  best 
answerers  of  the  Students  aittemding  their  Lectures. 


Prizes  in  the  School  of  Physic: — 


A Medical  Scholarship  of  £20  a year  for  two  years, 
and  a Dr.  Henry  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  of 
£10  a year  for  three  years,  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  open  to  Students  who  have  not 
completed  two  years. 

A Medical  Scholarship  of  £20  a year  for  two  years, 
and  a Dr.  Henry  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  of 
e > a year  ^or  ^lree  5®ars,  in  Anatomy  and  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  open  to  Students  who  have  not  completed 
three  years. 

The  John  Mallet  Purser  Medal  in  Physiology  and 
Histology,  awarded  at  the  Intermediate  Medical  Ex- 
amination Parc  I.  in  J une,  open  to  Students  who  have 
not  spent  more  than  three  years  in  the  School. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Scholarship  of  about  £32  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  Student  who  obtains  the  highest  aggre- 
gate marks  at  the  five  sections  of  the  Final  Medical 
Examination,  provided  that  his  Medical  Course  shall 
have  been  completed  in  the  prescribed  time  of  five 
years. 


— j.  nze,  ana  a surgical  Travei- 

hng  Prize,  each  of  £100,  in  alternate  years,  open  in 
Trinity  Term  to  Students  who  have  passed  the  Final 
Examination  in  Medicine,  or  in  Surgery,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 


i are  granted  hy  the  Professors: 

—Practice  of  Medicine,  £5;  Materia  Medica,  £5; 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  £5. 


In  the  School  of  Engineering:  — 

A Prize  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  £10  to  third 
year  s men,  and  one  of  £5  to  second  year’s  men 
A great  number  of  the  above  prizes,  &c.,  are  paid 
out  of  Special  Trust  Funds,  and  accordingly  are  sub- 
ject to  variation,  so  that  the  amounts  given  must  be 
taken  only  as  fair  averages. 
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LXXXI. 


Summarised  Statement  of  the  Professorships  and  Lecturerships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University 
of  Dublin,  showing  briefly  their  Foundation,  Tenure,  and  Emoluments. 
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1 

Title. 

Foundation. 

Tenure,  and  Mode  of 
Appointment. 

1 

Present  Holder  of.  j 

Salary  and  other  Emoluments 
from  the  College. 

Tenure.— To  terminate  at  next  vacancy 

C.  F.  Bastable,  ll.d 

£250.  (Sea  Professorship  of  Political  Economy.') 

donee  and  International 

1888,  re-estab- 

Reid  Professorship  of  Penal 
Legislation.  Constitutional 
and  Criminal  Law,  and 
Law  of  Evidence. 

1888.  endowed  by 
R.  T.  Reid, 
Esq.,  U.L. 

for  re-appointment.  Appointment 
made  by  College  on  result  of  exami- 
nation. Candidates  must  be  mem- 
bers of  Irish  Bor. 

Total  emoluments  of  present  holder,  in- 
cluding Examination  fees,  £211. 

Professorship  of  Surgery,  ... 

1849,  

Tenure  —7  years.  Election  by  nomin- 

E H.  Taylor,  M.D.  ... 

£150.  Total  emoluments  of  present  holder, 
£264. 

re-elected. 

Professorship  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery. 

mi.Lecturoship. 
Made  a Profes- 
sorship in  1785. 

Tenure.— 7 years.  Election  by  Board. 
Holder  may  bo  re-elected. 

A F.  Dixon,  M.B.,  Sc.D„ 

£250.  Total  emoluments  of  present  holder, 
including  Examination  and  School  fees, 

University  Anatomist, 

1710,  ..  ... 

Tenure.— Terminable  with  that  of  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
Election  by  Board. 

Sir  C.  B.  Ball,  M.D.,  M.CH 

£100. 

Professorship  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

1812 

Tenure.— 5 years.  Election  by  nomin- 
ation of  Council.*  [Tenure  lor  life, 
with  pension,  granted  to  present 
Professor.] 

T.  Alexander,  M.AX , 
Assistants— Two. 

£300,  inoroment  to  £500  granted  to  present 
Professor.  Total  emoluments  of  present 
holder,  including  Examination  fees,  £694. 

Professorship  of  Music,  ...  : 

1764 ' 

Tenure.— 5 years.  Election  by  nomin- 
ation of  Connell* 

E.  Prout,  Mus.  Doo., 

£100.  Total  emoluments  of  present  holder, 
including  Examination  fees,  £106. 

Professorship  of  Eduoation. 

1905,  

Tenure.— a years.  Election  by  nomin- 
ation of  Counoil.* 

E.  P.  Oulverwell,  if. A.,  ■ 

£100.  Total  emoluments  of  present  holder 

5* 

| 

J 

1906 

Tenure,— 3 years.  Eleotion  by  nomin- 
ation of  Council.* 

W.  A.  Barnes,  B.A. 

£100,  or  the  Fees  payable  by  Students,  which- 
ever be  the  greater. 

Lectureships. 

Donegal  Lectureship  in 
Mathematics. 

I860,  by  Earl  of 
Donegal. 

Tenure— An  fixed  by  Board.  Eleotion 
by  Board. 

B.  Russell,  SLA.,  F.T.OJ) 

£70  (£27  paid  oat  of  Fund).  Holder  is  also 
a Oolloge  Tutor,  and  Registrar  of  Law 
School.  His  total  emoluments  are  £1, 1 52. 

) 

Tenures.—  ( 

(1) — J.l  Beare,  st.A.,F.T.C.D. 

(£00) 

(2) — Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White,  D J>. 

(£50) 

(3) — W.  Kennedy,  MA.  (£50) 

Lectureships  in  Hebrew  (3), 

“ 

j (2>—  Quinquennial.  -( 

(.  (3)— Annual.  j 

j-£160  in  all. 

Lectureship  in  French, 

1906,  

— 

M.  A.  Gerolhwohl,  d.litt., 

— 

Lectureship  in  Dutch, 

1903 

— 

J.  A.  Hahn, 

£50.  Present  emoluments,  with  Examina- 
tion fees,  £63. 

Lectureship  in  the  English 

1893,  

— 

Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White,  D.D.,  ... 

— 

Wallace  Divinity  Leotureship, 

1901 

— 

Rev.  J.  A.  Jennings,  SLA.  ... 

£48  (paid  out  of  Fund). 

Tenure.— 1 year.  Election  by  Board. 

Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  LITTJD., 

Interest  on  £1,200. 

nity). 

Anne  Donnellan, 
who  endowed  it 
with  £1,248. 

hold  M.A.  Degrees  in  University. 

Lectureship  in  Roman-Dutoh 

1905 

Tenure.— As  fixed  by  Board.  Election 
by  Board. 

O.  Matnrln,  B.A.,  n.R, 

£50.  Total  emoluments,  with  Examination 
fees,  £53. 

Lectureship  in  Medical  Juris- 

1888 

Tenure.— tea  fixed  by  Board.  Eleotion 
by  Board. 

H.T.  Bewley,  M.D., 

£124,  being  School  fees. 

Lectureship  in  Pathology  ... 

1895 

Tenure.— As  fixed  by  Board.  Election 
by  Board. 

A.  0.  O’Sullivan,  1I.D,  F.T.C.D , 
Assistants — Two. 

£200.  Total  emoluments  of  present  holder, 
from  Tutorial  Fund,  including  Examina- 
tion fees,  £1,101. 

Lectureship  in  the  Practice 
of  Electrical  Engineering. 

1902,  

— 

W.  Tatlow,  M.A.,  I). AX,  ... 

£150.  Total  emoluments,  including  Exa- 
mination fees,  £152. 

Lectureship  in  Electric  Trao- 

1903 

— 

P.S.  Sheardown, 

£12 12«.,  for  six  lectures. 

Leotureship  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

1903 

— 

W.E.  Lilly,  MA..M.AX  ... 

£356.  Total  emoluments,  including  Exa- 
mination fees,  £358. 

• Such  nomination  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
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LXXXII. 

Decision  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackbume,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  on  the  right  of 
appointment  of  the  Registrar  to  the  Senate. 

[ Reprinted  from  Pol.  II.  of  the  Chartae  et  Statuta  Sacrosnnctae  et  Inclividuae  Trinitatis  Reqinae 
Ehzabctha  Juxta-  Dublin,  pp.  142-146  ( Dublinii , G.  Weldrick,  1898).] 


(u)  At  the  comitia  held  on  the  16th  of  February, 
E 1858,  a question  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
section  [i.c.,  the  tenth  paragraph  of  the  Letters  Patent, 
21  Viet.,  July  24,  1857  (Document  IV.,  page  323)]. 

Mr.  Galbraith  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Jellett  should 
be  chosen  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  senate,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  its  Registrar. 

Dr.  Carson  seconded  this  proposition. 

Dr.  Todd,  the  Registrar  elected  by  the  Board,  sub- 
mitted that  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  were  the 
only  proper  body  to  elect  the  Registrar  of  the  senate. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  ordinary  business  of 
•the  comitia  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  the 
question  in  debate  should  be  adjourned,  and  should 
await  the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Blackbume,  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal. 

A meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1858,  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  the  question  submitted  to  his  judgment 
on  the  16th  of  February  last. 

The  comitia  having  been  opened  in  the  usual  form, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  pronounced  judgment  in  the 
following  words;  — 

• " The  question  reserved  for  my  opinion  and  decision 
ls>  whether  Dr.  Todd  was  the  Registrar  of  the  senate 
of  this  University  before  and  at  the  time  of  holding 
the  Spring  Commencements.  He  was  elected  to  the 
ottice  of  Registrar  for  one  year,  commencing  the  20th 

■ ?u  ,)verabf'r'  1857-  This  election  was  the  sole  act  of 
the  I rovost  and  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  Colleee 
and  their  right  to  elect  to  this  University  office  is  the 
matter  in  controversy.  In  my  opinion,  their,  right  is 
clearly  established  by  the  express  words  of  the  charter 

of  the  13th  Charles  I.  ; they  are: 

“‘Quod  Pnepositus,  et  seniores  Socii,  Collegii 
pnedicti,  pro  tempore  existentes,  vel  major  pars 
3™dem!  ra  Praposito,  de  Cffitero  in  per- 

petuum,  habeant  licentiam  et  potestatem  eligendi  et 
admittendi  Cancellanum,  Procuratores  aliosque  omnes 
ofliciarios  ad  Academiam  prcedictarri  sped  antes.' 

thlVrt?  *?  s°  e?Plicit  ani  comprehensive, 

tv...  e"J-  and  meanmg  cannot  to  made  clearer 
“position  of  them  than  they  a,»  by  their 
a ‘ If  were  necessary— which  it  is  not 

• , ”yer.  usaee  as  a of  their  construction,  it 
tLh  m»toih'Te  bf?n  atnrfU  times  in  conformity  with 

^ 1fPOrti  1116  ^gi^ar  elected  by  the 
L.  a d’f  ^ whatever  terms  or  form,  has  been  the  Regis- 
££  the. senate;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  an 
exl^s  of  ]he  appointment  of  Registrar  or 
fh J V.^epi,0ffiCen  Jhe  University  (except,  indeed, 

the  Vice-ChanceUor)  by  any  other  body  or  authority 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  this  is  also  the  opinion 
submitted."  C°UnSel  t0  whom  the  matt«r  has  been 
“I  would  further  add,  that  my  decision,  or  the 
rf’+u16  to  ^ understood  to  intimate 
any  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  body  incorporated  by 
the  recent  charter  of  her  Majesty  to  adopt  a common 
seal,  and  to  appoint,  at  any  time,  any  officer  that 
may  be  required  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  that 
may  appertain  to  it,  in  regard  to  property  it  may 
acquire  for  the  promotion  of  useful  learning.”  7 
The  comitia  were  then  dissolved. 

Ilti  ’SfivS1  tb%^nate  was  held  on  Saturday,  the 
l858,  Pursuant  to  the  grace  passed 
on  the  6th  day  of  June  preceding.  P 


The  comitia  having  been  opened  in  the  usual  form 
the  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  he  had  given  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  legal  constitution  and 
duties  of  the  senate,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
communicating  to  the  Doctors  and  Masters  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  as  supplementary  to  what  he  had  said 
at  the  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  the  17th  ult. 

“ The  University  senate  is  now  a body  corporate. 
Its  powers  and  duties  are  not  fully  defined  by  the 
charter  of  the  Queen,  which  was  framed  with  special 
reference  to  that  body  and  its  accustomed  duties  and 
powers,  as  they  had  existed  and  been  exercised  since 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  These  duties  and 
powers  it  confirms  and  perpetuates,  with  such  altera- 
tions only  as  are  expressed  in  it.  The  charter  must, 
therefore,  be  expounded  with  special  regard  to  the 
antecedent  functions  of  the  senate ; and  these  are  to 
be  discharged  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
persons  as  they  had  been  before  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion. • It  is  now,  for  any  practical  purpose,  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  University  was  a corpor- 
ate body  before  the  late  charter.  But  I may  observe, 
that  through  the  agency  of  the  Chancellor,  or  the 
V ice-Chancellor,  and  other  proper  officers,  for  whose 
perpetual  appointment  the  Crown  made  ample  pro- 
vision, the  power  to  grant  degrees  was  insured  to 
continue  for  all  time.  So,  and  in  like  manner,  the 
succession  of  members  of  the  senate  was  to  be  for  ever 
supplied  out  of  the  members  of  another  body  expressly 
incorporated  The  date  of  things,  »hich  continued 
*°Ve  i • 7ea3  was  ln  «xact  conformity  with  the 
intention  which  these  provisions  indicate,  though  the 
University  never  used  a common  seal,  nor  authenti- 
cated its  acts  by  the  legal  mode  of  proving  them, 
ihese  acts,  however,  were  confined  altogether  to  the 
•¥  d6g^V  and  whatever  ^e  effect  of  the 
lfc.  ls  httte  or  none  when  we  find  that 
rnorlt  ^ an  umfol'm  and  customary 

exeeutprf  degrees,  namely,  an  instrument 

eS  byvt}!,  ,Boa^d  und,er  a seal  (not  that  Of  the 
tw  fi?’  TThl?h  1,as  been  always  received  as  evidence 
thfrX*  Sn^31X confirmtd  the  degree,  and  that 
$ tflt lt  ha,d  bee?  acquired  by  the  performance 
hv  tfe  rww,  profi?lencT  111  leading  prescribed 
tiW  a5?Ue&e  rules  and  authorities.  In  addition  to 
is  to  LnCLrer  considerations  of  a similar  kind,  it 
Crownb  fSSl,11  mlJ?d  Jhat  .th®  Legislature  and  the 
til,’ / X lhe  earhest  period  down  to  the  time  of 
the  last  charter,  have  recognised  and  treated  the 

toXnu^; but  "hat  * ‘direct 
to  the  purpose  is,  that  this  charter  of  the  Queen  recoe- 
fc  ®elT^d  p?,rpetua?e?  a11  the  functions  and  duties  ^f 

tKdfon  the%E?'ltS  ^ now  ’ de" 

SodtscS™  8S  incorporated,  subject  to  such 

moaihcations  as  are  expressed  in  this  charter  With 

may  acquire  for  the  promotion  of  learning  it  is  not 

bSJrf\£1”5Sp,0”„SLop,”lon' te  the  » 


“ November  23,  1858.” 


“F.  Blackbuene. 


December  20,  1858. 


James  H.  Topd,  Registrar. 
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Section  l. 

Opinion  of  the  Assessor,  The  Eight  Hon.  Judge  Keatinge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Appeal  of  nYrnr 

Denis  Caulfield  Heron. 


[ Irish  Law  Reports,  1846  and  1847,  Vol.  IX..,  pp.  56-  60.] 

The  eligibility  of  Roman  Catholics  to  scholarships  could  not  conscientiously  perform,  so  far  as  such 
in  Trinity  College  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  dispensation  was  necessai-y  for  enabling  them  “ in 
College  statutes  of  1704.  As  the  law  stood  previous  dictum  Collegium  admitti  atque  gradus,  in  dicta 
to  the  Act  33  G.  3,  c.  21  (1793),  thei-e  was  nothing  to  academia  obtinere  ” ; hut  no  further  or  otherwise.  I 
prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  entering  the  College ; think  it  equally  clear,  that  the  College  statute  of  1794 
but  on  their  admission,  they  would  (in  common  with,  did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  religious 
all  other  students)  have  immediately  become  subject,  duties  of  the  students  who  were  not  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  College  statutes,  to  the  performance  of  reli-  In  order  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
gious  duties  which,  as  Roman  Catholics,  they  could  of  the  words  “ in  dictum  Collegium  admitti  atque 
not  conscientiously  discharge,  and  in  addition  to  this  gradus  in  dicta  academih  obtinere,”  and  to  determine 
obstacle,  they  could  not  obtain  degrees  without  taking  whether  they  entitle  Roman  Catholics  to  become 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  making  the  candidates  for  Scholarships,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  prescribed  by  aider  the  nature  of  the  University  establishment.  The 
the  statute  3 W.  & M.,  c.  2.  The  effect  of  this  was  Visitors  being  appointed  by  the  founders,  are  bound 
that  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Col-  to  carry  out  their  intentions,  so  far  as  they  are 
lege.  The  13th  section  of  the  Act  of  1793  is  in  these  clearly  expressed  in  the  original  Charters  and  College 
words: — “And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient,  in  case  statutes,  save  so  far  as  by  equally  clear  words  or 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  pleased  necessary  implication,  they  have  been  abrogated  by 
so  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  subsequent  provisions.  The  College  is  a corporation; 
Undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  and  of  the  University  the  members  of  which  are  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
cf  Dublin,  as  to  enable  persons  professing  ihe  Roman  Scholars.  The  number  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  is 
Catholic  religion  to  enter  into  or  to  take  degrees  in  limited.  The  Charter  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  the 
the  said  University,  to  remove  any  obstacle  which  now  First,  and  the  body  of  College  statutes  accompanying 
exists  by  statute  law;  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  the  last-mentioned  Charter,  clearly  contemplate  an 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hun-  establishment  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
dred  and  ninety-three,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  in  which  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
any  person,  upon  taking  any  of  the  degrees  usually  but  all  persons  receiving  instruction,  should  be 
conferred  by  the  said  University,  to  make  or  subscribe  Protestants.  This  will  be  abundantly  shown  by  a 
any  declaration,  or  to  take  any  oath  save  the  oaths  of  few  references  to  the  last  edition  of  the  College 
allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  statutes  (1844).  By  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  (pp. 
contrary  notwithstanding.”  7>  8)  Fellows  were  to  vacate  their  Fellowships  at  the 

This  section  does  not,  nor  does  any  other  part  of  end  of  seven  years,  “ ut  alii  in  eorum  locum  suffecti 
the  Act  of  1793,  profess  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  pro  hujus  Regni  et  ~E  cole  sice  beneficio  emolumentum 
College  statutes.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  habeant.”  The  statute  “ de  cultu  divino”  (p.  44) 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  points  out  religious  duties  to  be  performed  by  all  the 
Legislature,  so  to  alter  the  College  statutes  as  to  members  and  students,  including  the  receiving  of  the 
relieve  Roman  Catholics  from  all  duties  inconsistent  Sacrament  as  received  by  Protestants;  by  the  statute 
with  their  religious  opinions,  and  thus  to  give  them  ‘‘de  sociorum  juniorum  elections ” (p.  42),  all 
the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  University;  but  Fellows  (except  the  Professors  of  Law  and  Medicine) 
the  Crown  alone  had  not  the  power  to  remove  the  bar  must  take  priests’  orders  within  three  years  after 
to  taking  degrees,  which  had  been  created  by  Act  of  their  election,  or  forfeit  their  Fellowships.  The 
Parliament,.  The  College  statute  of  1794  recites  the  statute  “de  cultu  divino”  (p.  50)  provides.  “ Porro 
13th  section  of  the  Act  of  1793,  and  then  proceeds  Prsepositi  et  sociorum  seniorum  erit  videre  ne  qua 
as  follows: — “ Sciatis  ergo  quod  nos,  pro  ea  eura,  Pontificise,  aut  hmretic®  religionis  opinio  intra  Col- 
quam  singularem  habemus  erga  subditos  nostros  qui  ' legii  fines  alatur  aut  propugnetur  sive  publics  sive 
religionem  Pontificiam  sive  Romano-Catholicam  privatim.”  The  Charter  of  Charles  the  First  (p.  38) 
profitentur,  et  ut  iidem  in  dicto  Collegio  nostro  et  in  removes  the  restriction  preventing  Fellows  from  hold- 
dicta.  academia  bonis  artibus  et  literis  instituantur : their  Fellowships  for  more  than  seven  years,  “ it  being 

statuimus  et  ordinamus,  quod  omnibus  subditis  found  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  College,  the 
nostris  qui  religionem  Pontificiam  sive  Romano-  State,  and  the  Church.”  The  better  advancement  of 
Catholicam  profitentur,  liceat,  et  deinceps  licebit  in  religion  and  learning,  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
dictum  Collegium  admitti,  atque  giadus  indicta  Chancellor’s  assent  (p.  119)  to  the  College  decree  of 
academia  obtinere  preestitis  prius  omnibus  exercitiis  the  23rd  October,  1722,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
per  leges  et  consuetudines  academia  requisites,  aliquo  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Schdlars.  The  College 
statute  dicti  Collegii,  aut  statute,  regula,  autconsuetu-  statute  of  1st  George  the  Third  (p.  147),  “ de  Pro- 
dine  quacunque  diet®  academite  in  rontrarium  non  fessore  in  sacra  Theologia,”  proposes  the  establish - 
•obstante.’  ment  of  a Professorship  of  Divinity  by  this  recital, 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  the  College  statute  of  “ cum  vero  permultem  refert  ut  juventus  academics., 
1794  very  precisely  defines  the  object  which  the  Crown  iili  priesertim  qui  sacris  ordinibus  destinanmr  in 
had  in  view,  viz.,  that  Roman  Catholics  should  have  sacris  literis,  et  religionis  Christian®  doctrinis 
a liberal  education  in  the  University;  and  then,  to  diligenoius  erudiantur,  in  quern  prcecipue  fimm 
effect  that  object,  it  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  pandatum  fuit  hoc  Collegium."  The  words  “ in 
for  Roman  Catholics  to  be  admitted  and  obtain  quern,”  &c.,  clearly  stating  in  the  words  of  the  then 
degrees,  notwithstanding  any  statute,  rule,  or  custom  Sovereign  (George  the  Third,  who  afterwards  made 
of  the  College  to  the  contrary.  The  words  “ in  dictum  the  College  statute  of  1794),  that  the  advancement  of 
collegium  admitti  atque  gradus  in  dicta,  academia  religion  was  the  principal  object  for  which  the  Uni- 
obtinere,”  taken  strictly  and  in  their  literal  sense,  would  versitv  was  established.  The  College  statutes  contem- 
merely  entitle  Roman  Catholics  to  enter  College,  and  plate  Scholars  as  a class  in  whose  selection  the  Church 
perform  all  the  exercises  (not  inconsistent  with  and  the  State  had  an  interest.  By  the  statute,  " De 
their  religious  opinions)  necessary  for  obtaining  de-  Scholaribus  sive  Discipulis  ” (p.  36),  it  is  provided, 
grees,  and  having  performed  these  exercises,  and  thus  that  in  the  election  of  Scholars,  those  educated  in 
acquired  proficiency  “ in  bonis  artibus  et  literis,”  Dublin  schools,  and  counties  where  the  College  had 
then  to  obtain  degrees  accordingly.  The  Col-  lands,  should  be  preferred,  “ ut  quorum  labore  et 
lege  statute  of  1794  does  not,  in  favour  of  sudoribus  Collegii  membra . omnia,  et  singula  susten- 
Roman  Catholics,  dispense  in  terms  with  the  religious  tantur  eorum  potissimum  liberi  in  eodem  educentur  et 
duties  and  obligations,  which  were,  by  the  then  virtute  ac  humanioribuB  literis  ad  ecdesice  et  reipubhca? 
existing  College  statutes,  cast  on  all  students;  but  I emolumentum  instituantur. ” Scholars  were,  to  hold 
think  it  quite  clear,  that  on  its  true  construction,  it,  their  Scholarships  (p.  i 38)  until  they  obtained,  or 
by  necessary  implication,  dispensed,  in  favour  of  could  have  obtained, ' a degree  of  Master  of.  Arts 
Roman  Catholics,  with  all  religious  duties  which  they  or  until  they  were  elected  Fellows  ; and  (p.  39)  in  the 
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Documents,  election  of  Fellows,  Scholars  were  to  have  a prefer- 
Section  L.  ence-  The  Charter  of  Elizabeth  (p.  5)  gives  to  the 
— — Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  power  to  acquire 

LXXXIIX.  land  to  the  value  of  £400  a year — “ ad  sustentationem 
et  manutenlionem  prtedicti  Collegii  et  ad  relevamen 
et  sustentationem  Prsepositi,  Sociorum  et  Scholarium 
prsedicti  Collegii  ” ; and  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First  (p.  32)  gives  power  to  the  College  to  hold  addi- 
tional land,  to  the  value  of  £200  a year,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Protestant  religion  appears 
to  have  b=en  one  principal  object  for  which  Trinity 
College  was  established,  and  the  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing was  another.  It  was  clearly  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  alter  all  or  any  of  the  College  statutes  im- 
posing religious  duties  on  students ; and  the  Legisla- 
ture having,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  relieved  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  necessity  of  talcing  any  oaths,  on 
graduating,  save  those  in  that  Act  mentioned,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Crown  (if  it  had  so 
pleased)  from  so  altering  the  College  statutes  as  to 
put  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  all  respects 
(save  as  to  Fellowships)  precisely  on  the  same  footing ; 
and  the  inquiry  is,  did  the  Crown,  in  the  College 
statute  of  1794,  use  words  showing  an  intention  to  do 
so  ? The  Act  of  1793  relieved  Roman  Catholics  from 
disabilities,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  having 
in  section  7 provided  in  general  terms  that  they  might 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  civil  and  military  offices 
and  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  there  is  in  section  9 a long  list 
of  exceptions,  including  almost  all  of  the  most  valu- 
able offices,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  exceptions  is 
to  be  found  “Provost  or  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.”  Now,  if  Fellows  had  not  been  named  in 
this  exception,  I think  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1793  could 
have  extended  to  them,  as  they  could  not  well  be  said 
“ to  hold  any  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Crown.” 
The  insertion  of  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  the  non- 
insertion of  “ Scholars  ” in  the  9th  section,  was 
relied  on  as  affording  an  inference  that  the  Legislature 
intended  to  open  Scholarships  to  Roman  Catholics; 
but  the  answer  to  this  argument  is  to  be  found  in  the 
7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1793,  which  clearly  does  not 
include  Scholars,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary 
, to  name  them  in  the  9th  section  for  the  purpose  of 

excepting  them  out  of  the  operaion  of  the  7th  section. 
Besides,  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1793  provides 
that  Roman  Catholics  might  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  in,  or  be  a member  of,  any  lay  bodv  corporate, 
except  Trinity  College,  and  also  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics might  be  Professors,  Masters,  or  Fellows  of  any 
College  to  be  thereafter  founded  in  Ireland,  provided 
such  College  should  be  a member  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  not  founded  exclusively  for  Roman 
Catholics.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  afford  strong  evi- 
dence of  an  anxiety  on  the  part  cf  the  Legislature  not 
to  interfere  with  the  Protestant  character  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College.  At  all  events,  it  clearly 
shows  that  where  the  Legislature  intended  to  legislate 
m relation  to  Masters  or  Fellows  of  Colleges,  or  mem- 
bers of  corporations,  it  deemed  it  right  to  use  definite 
and  precise  language  for  the  purpose.  The  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1793  recites  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing the  bar  which  then  existed  by  statute  to  Roman 
Catholics  taking  degrees,  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown 
so  to  alter  the  College  statutes  as  to  allow  Roman 
Catholics  to  enter  College  and  take  degrees.  Without 
altering  the  Protestant  character  of  the  corporation, 
or  allowing  Roman  Catholics  to  be  members  of  it, 
and  without  diverting  any  of  its  funds  from  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  Charters  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  the  First,  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
Crown  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  enter  College 
and  obtain  degrees,  by  relieving  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  from  the 
obligation  to  perform  religious  duties;  and  if 
it  be  supposed  that  this  limited  object  was  in 
the  view  of  the  Crown,  I do  not  think  more  suitable 
words  could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  than  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  College  statute  of  1794 
The  operative  words  of  that  statute  are  special  and 
precise,  and  in  my  opinion,  have  the  efiect  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  religious  duties  imposed  by  the  Col- 
lege statutes  (on  the  Students  generally)  in  favour  of 
Roman  Catholics,  not  altogether,  and  for  all  purposes 
but  merely  for  the  limited  purposes  specified. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  Roman  Catholics  are,  on 
the  true  construction  of  the  College  statute  of  1794 
eligible  to  Scholarships,  a change  was  thereby  made 


in  the  Protestant  character  of  the  corporation  of  so 
serious  and  important  a kind,  that  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable tlie  Crown  would  have  made  it  intentionally 
without  at  the  same  time  making  some  change  in  the 

Scholar’s  oath.  The  Scholar’s  oath  is  not  abrogated 

it  contains  three  important  matters.  The  first  con- 
sists of  an  acknowledgment,  “ Regiam  auctoritatem 
serenissimi  nunc  Regis  Caroli  secundum  Deum 
summum  esse  in  regnis  Angli.-e,  Scotise,  et  Hibernia 
agnoscere,  et  nullius  externi  principis  aut  pontificis 
potestati  obnoxiam  ” ; he  then  swears  that  he  will 
willingly  obey  the  College  statutes,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  have  them  observed  by  others,  and  next,  that 
lie  will  diligently  perform  all  business  of  the  College 
which  shall  be  entrusted  to  his  charge.  It  appears 
by  the  College  statutes  that  in  all  cases  where  any 
changes  were  made  in  the  duties  or  rights  of  the  Pro- 
vost or  Fellows,  which  might  render  the  existing  forms 
of  oaths  inapplicable,  the  oaths  were  altered  with  re- 
ference to  the  new  provisions,  but  here  the  oath  is  left 
entire.  Assuming  (as  was  argued)  that  a Roman 
Catholic  could  now  conscientiously  make  the  profes- 
sion, “ regiam  auctoritatem,"  &c.,  in  the  same  sen^ein 
which  the  words  were  used  in  1637,  and  admitting  (as 
was  also  argued),  that  a Roman  Catholic,  though  in- 
tending not  to  perform  the  religious  duties  required 
by  the  College  statutes,  might  conscientiously  swear 
that  he  would  obey  the  statutes,  if  the  obligation  on 
him  to  perform  religious  duties  were  abrogated  by  im- 
plication ; I do  not  think  he  could  conscientiously 
swear  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  the 
statutes  observed  by  others,  it  being  clearly  the  duty 
of  all  Protestant  Students  and  members  to  perform  re- 
ligious duties  which  he,  as  a Roman  Catholic,  could 
not  conscientiously  enforce  the  observance  of.  The  Col- 
lege statute  of  1794  does  not  require  any  oath  from 
a Roman  Catholic  student.  None  of  the  antecedent 
College  statutes  required  any  oath  from  any  student, 
but  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  Crown,  by  the  Col- 
lege statute  of  1794,  intended  to  make  Roman  Catho- 
lics eligble  to  be  members  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
College,  it  is  strange,  with  the  Act  of  1793  before  it, 
it  did  not  require  the  Roman  Catholic  Scholar  to  take 
the  oath  which  the  Act  of  1793  required  from  every 
Roman  Catholic  on  becoming  a member  of  a body 
corporate. 

On  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion,  that  on  the  ferae  con- 
struction of  the  College  statute  of  1794,  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  not . admissible  to  Scholarships  in  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  looking  at  the  precise  and  pointed 
language  of  that  statute  and  of  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  Act  of  1793,  both  in  their  recitals  and  their 
enactments ; and  looking  to  the  whole  body  of  College 
charters  and  statutes,  I think  it  was  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  Crown,  by  the  statute  of  1794,  merely  to 
give  to  Roman  Catholics  the  benefit  of  a liberal  edu-. 
cation,  and  the  right  to  obtain  degrees,  but  without 
allowing  them  to  become  member's  of  the  corporation 
of  Trinity  College,  or  in  any  manner  changing  its 
Protestant  character. 

For  these  reasons  I advise  the  Visitors  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Heron’s  appeal. 

R.  Keatinge. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  opinion,  the  Visi- 
toli?T?lad-e  the  foUowil?g  return  to  the  mandamus:— 
By  virtue  of  the  within  writ  to  us  directed,  and  in 
obedience  thereto,  we,  as  such  Visitors  of  the  said 
College,  did  hold  a visitation  therein,  and  duly  hear 
the  said  appeal  of  the  within  named  Denis  Caulfield 
Heron,  as  by  the  said  writ  we  are  commanded,  and 
thereupon,  on  hearing  the  matter  thereof  in  presence 
of  Counsel  learned  in  the  law,  as  well  on  behalf  of 
the  £aid  Denis  Caulfield  Heron  as  for  and  on  behalf 
of  ?rovost  and  Allows  of  the  said  College; 
and  on  full  debate  and  due  deliberation  had  thereon, 
we  have  adjudged  it  reasonable,  and  fit,  and  consonant 

•j  ® mtent  and  meaning  of  the  statutes  of  the 
said  College,  and  the  laws  of  this  realm,  in  that  be- 
half, to  order  and  determine  that  the  said  appeal  of 
ins  said  Denis  Caulfield  Heron  should  be  dismissed; 
and  we  have  thereupon  dismissed  the  same;  all 
which  we  humbly  certify  to  our  Lady  tbe  Queen,  at 
Court  ,°f  Queen’s  Bench  at  Dublin,  as  by  the 
within  writ  we  are  commanded. 

So  answer, 

John  G.  Armagh, 

Richard,  Dubxin, 

Visitors. 
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LXXXIV.  DOCUMENTS. 

Section  L. 

Extract  from  Opinion  given  by  Francis  A.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  as  to  tbe  relations  between  Trinity  Lxxxrv. 

College,  Dublin,  and  tbe  University  of  Dublin. 

[Printed  as  a note  to  Dr.  Todd’s  Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
pp.  xxiii.-xxv.] 

“ Tbe  English  Universities  were  lay  corporations,  Corporation,  but  to  each  and  every  student  admitted 
having  a distinct  corporate  existence  from  the  several  to  the  College  as  wall. 

eleemosynary  corporations  in  them,  called  Colleges.  • ' The  consequence  of  tlus,  of  course,  would  be,  that. 

But  the  members  of  these  University  Corporations  by  the  mere  creation  of  any  other  College  in  the  Uni-’ 
were  not  merely  the  proper  members  of  the  several  versify,  each  and  every  Studiosus  admitted  to  it, 

College  Corporations,  but  included  the  Chancellor,  whether  belonging  to  that  new  College  Corporation  or 
the  Professors,  and  every  Graduate,  and  every  matri-  not,  would  become  entitled  to  the  University  privi- 
culated  Undergraduate  student  in  each  and  every  one  leges. 

of  these  Colleges.  1 Kydd,  328,  and  Statute  13  Eliz.  ‘ ‘ Tiiis  is  what  I apprehend  is  meant  by  Mater 

c.  29.  Every  student  in  any  College  became  on  Universitatis  ; every  alumnus  of  the  College,  and  not 
matriculation,  though  not  a member  of  the  College  merely  the  proper  members  of  that  corporation,  be- 
Corporation,  a member  of  the  University  Corporation,  came,  by  being  such  alumnus,  entitled  to  University 
just  as  the  freeman  of  a corporate  town,  who  may  privileges,  ana  a member  of  the  University.  The 
constitute,  no  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  cor-  College  was  Mater  Universitatis  because  by  the  first 
poration,  is  yet  a member  of  the  corporation.  foundation  her  children,  and  her  children  only,  con- 

“ To  be,  then,  a member  of  the  University  Corpora-  stituted  the  University, 

tion,  it  was  essential  that  a student  should  belong  to  ‘‘But  though  so  far  the  analogy  of  the  English 
some  College  in  the  University,  but  not  that  he  should  Universities  was  carried  out,  the  enjoyment  of  those 
be  a member  of  the  College  Corporation ; and  upon  privileges  was  not  secured  to  the  students  by  making 
matriculation,  though  he  did  not  become  a member  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chancellor  and  Pro- 
of the  College  Corporation,  he  did  become  a member  fessors,  a corporation  (most  probably,  I should  say, 

of  and  free  of  the  University  Corporation.  because  the  constitution  of  other  Colleges  in  the  Uni- 

“ Of  course  if  there  had  happened  to  be  but  one  versity  was  contemplated),  but  it  was  secured  to  them 
College  in  the  University,  no  student  who  had  not  by  appointing  a Chancellor  to  exercise  the  Royal 

been  admitted  into  that  College  could  be  a member  function  of  conferring  Degrees,  and  providing  for 

of  the  University,  but  on  matriculation  he  would  have  future  appointments  to  that  office  by  the  Provost  and 
been  a member  of  the  University,  though,  by  the  con-  Fellows  of  the  College,  and  by  giving  to  the  Studiosi 
stitution  of  the  College,  he  might  not  be  a member  of  themselves  the  power  of  electing  Proctors  and  all 
it,  qua  Corporation.  other  necessary  officers  for  the  purpose. 

“ Now  what  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  does  after  “ This  is  altered  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  I., 
constituting  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  a which  gives,  with  the  consent  of  the  College  Corpora- 
corporation,  ‘ matrem  Universitatis,’  is  to  give  to  all  tion,  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  the  right  of 
the  Studiosi  in  the  College  (including  to  be  sure  the  appointing  the  Chancellor,  Proctors,  and  other  neces- 
members  of  the  corporation,  in  their  individual  sary  officers ; but  there  is  nothing  that  I can  find, 
capacities,  but  comprehending  also  every  student  to  either  in  the  Charter  or  Statutes  of  Charles,  or  any 
be  admitted  to  the  College)  the  privilege  of  obtaining  other  Statutes  or  Charter,  to  take  away  further  the 
Degrees,  and  for  that  purpose,  of  performing  all  such  University  privileges  given  by  the  Charter  of  Eliza- 
acts  and  exercises  as  the  Provost  and  major  part  of  beth  to  the  whole  body  of  students ; and  in  my  judg- 
the  Fellows  of  the  College  should  think  fit,  and  of  ment,  each  and  every  Graduate,  and  each  ana  every 

electing,  creating,  and  appointing  all  proper  officers  student  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  and  matri- 

for  that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  a Chancellor,  culated,  was,  antecedently  to  the  Letter  Patent  of  the 
whose  first  appointment  is  made  by  the  Charter  itself,  Queen  [meaning  the  Letter  Patent  of  21st  Viet.],  and 

and  whose  subsequent  appointment  is  to  belong  to  the  is  a member  of  the  University  in  the  only  sense  in 

Provost  and  major  part  of  the  Fellows.  which  the  University  had  or  has  an  existence. 

“ Nothing  appears  to  be  more  clear  (notwithstand-  “ It  is,  I apprehend,  in  this  sense  that  the  Letter 
ing  the  singular  mode  of  punctuation  adopted  in  the  Patent  of  James  I.  recites  that  Trinity  College  is  and 
printed  form  of  the  Statutes,  which,- 1 may  observe,  is  accounted  an  University,  and  has  the  privileges 

is  not  followed,  and  indeed  could  not  well  be  in  the  of  an  University,  and  that  the  Charter  of  Charles 

recital  of  the  same  Charter  by  Charles  I.)  than  that  describes  it  as  a College  with  the  privileges  of  an 

the  only  University  privileges  mentioned  were  given,  University ; not  that  the  privileges  belong  to  it  qua 

not  to  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  or  to  those  corporation,  but  because  the  privileges  do  belong  to 

particular  students  who  alone  are  members  of  the  its  alumni,  and  to  its  alumni  only.” 


LXXXV. 

Opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.,  formerly  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  on  the  relations  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College. 

( "Reprinted  from  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II.,  of  “A  Catalogue  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of 
Dublin." — Hodges,  Figgis,  & Oo.,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  1896). 

The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  its  The  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Uniyer- 
relation  to  Trinity  College,  have  been  a sub  jest  of  con-  sity  Calendar  (1833)  contains  an  instructive  historical 
troveisy.  Some  questions  that  were  generally  supposed  account  of  the  foundation  and  settlement  of  the  Col- 
to  have  been  settled  have  been  recently  re-opened,  lege.  It  afterwards  states  that  neither  in  the  Charter 
The  Letters  Patent  of  Her  Majesty  nhe  Queen  (21  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  in  the  Charter  of  King  Charles 
Viet.)  confirmed  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  I.,  was  the  University  recognised  as  a corporate  body 
the  College,  and  to  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  distinct  from  the  corporation  of  the  College:  that  the 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University,  without  any  University  was  simply  a College  with  University  privi- 
alteration  or  diminution  whatsoever  (save  as  therein  leges  and  powers,  and  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
provided),-  all  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  as  by  lows  of  the  College  constituted  the  only  Senate  or  Uni- 
fioyal  Charters  and  Statutes  had  been  given  or  granted  versity  convocation  which  was  recognised  by  Charter, 
to  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  Col-  and  were  entrusted  with  the  same  powers  of  electing 
lege,  or  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  which  by  long  officers  and  conferring  degrees,  which,  in  the  English 
usage  had  been  possessed.  . Universities,  belong  to  a body  consisting  of  Masters  of 
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Documents.  Arts  and  Doctors  in  the  higher  faculties.  A reference 
Section  i,.  is  therein  made,  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval, 
— — to  a pamphlet  published  A.D.  1804  by  the  late  Rev. 

v'  Geotrge  Miller,  d.d.,  then  a fellow  of  the  College,  ‘‘for 

a complete  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  question 
about  the  distinction  between  the  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity.” 

This  discussion  was  afterwards  deemed  by  the  writer 
to  he  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Graduates,  published  in  1869,*  the 
same  learned  and  much-lamented  writer  (the  late  Dr. 
Todd)  confuted  the  positions  on  which  Dr.  Miller 
relied  in  order  to  prove  that  the  University  was  not  a 
distinct  body. 

In  this  later  publication  inference  is  made  to  the 
official  records,  whereby  it  is  shown  that  the  “Uni- 
versity consisted  in  Temple's  time,  as  it  does  now,  of 
the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  with  the  Congre- 
gation of  Doctors  md  Masters  wlio  constitute,  the  Sen- 
ate ; and  Caput  Senatus  Academic!."  Temple  was 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  from  November,  A.D.  1609, 
until  January,  A.D.  1627  ; and  therefore  the  University 
and  its  Senate,  as  above  described,  could  only  have 
been  constituted  under  the  Charter  of  34  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1592.  This  Charter  consists  of  two  pants — one 
relating  to  the  College,  designed  io  be  (as  described 
therein)  “ Mater  Universitatis,”  for  the  education,  in- 
stitution, and  instruction  of  youths  and  students  in  arts 
and  faculties  ; the  other  relating  to  the  University  that 
was  to  be  brought  into  existence.  The  former  provides 
an  eleemosynary  foundation  for  the  support  and  habita- 
tion of  a Provost,  Pedlows,  and  Scholars  (whom  it 
names),  and  their  successors,  and  it  constitutes  these  a 
body  politic  and  corporate.  It  gives  power  to  the  Pro- 
vost and  majority  of  the  Fellows  to  make  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  College  and  to  adopt  such  of  the 
laws  that  were  established  in  either  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  as  they  should  consider  to  be 
suitable  to  themselves.  Tire  latter  part  of  the  Charter 
confers  on  the  stwdiosi  of  the  College  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor, 

“ juxta  tempus  idoneum,”  in  all  the  arts  and  faculties. 
It  gives  power  to  the  Provost  and  major  part  of  the 
Fellows  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  acts  and  scholastic 
exercises ; to  appoint  “ omnes  personas  pro  hujusmodi 
rebus  melius  promovendis,”  whether  Vice-Chan  cell  or, 
Proctor,  or  Proctors,  and  to  elect  the  Chancellor  ex- 
cept the  first,  who  is  named  in  the  Charter  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Queen. 

In  interpreting  this  Charter  it  is  proper  to  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  granted,  and 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Queen  and  her  official  advisers  at  the  time 
of  making  the  grant.  Express  reference  is  made  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  : and  the  clause 
in  which  power  is  given  to  elect  the  proper  officers,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  degrees  conferred  must  be  taken 
to  mean  such  as  there  were  in  these  Universities  for 
the  like  purpose.  Three  of  these  officers  axe  expressly 
named — the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Proctor 
or  Proctors.  A like  reference  is  impliedly  made  as  to 
the  degrees,  and  the  “ idoneum  tempus  ” at  which  they 
were  to  he  conferred — et  sic  de  sirnilibus. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  “ Universitas,”  there  axe  two 
reliable  authorities.  Dr.  Cowell  was  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
He  published  a work  that  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
A.D.  1607,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion : “ Universitie  (Universitas)  is,  by  the  Civil  Law, 
any  body  politic  or  corporation  ; but,  in  our  language, 
it  is  (at  the  least  most  ordinarily)  taken  for  those  two 
bodies  that  are  the  nourishers  of  learning  and  the 
liberal  sciences,  Cambridge  and  Oxford.”  Another 
learned  civilian  (Dr.  Ayliffe),  a very  high  authority, 
in  a treatise  on  the  state  of  Oxford,  published  in  1714, 
states,  and  proves,  that  Oxford  had  the  title  of  “ Uni- 
versity ” before  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  He  adds  that, 
“by  legal  grants  all  Professors  and  students  incor- 
porated into  a body  politic,  in  the  Latin  tongue  called 
Universitas,  do  bear  this  name,  and  become  hereby  a 
republic  of  learning.’’  He  comments  on  and  rejects 
other  explanations  of  the  word  “University.” 

I have  therefore  been  led  to  conclude  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  College  is  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Charter  as  “mate  Universitatis.”  and  express  reference 
is  made  therein  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  in  the  latter  part  a like  reference  is  plainly 
to  be  implied,  the  University  to  be  brought  forth  was 
intended  to  he  constituted  on  the  model  of  these,  so 
xvi.,  n.,  xviii.  n. ; pp. : 


far,  at  least  as  related  to  what  belonged  to  a “ Uni- 
versitas,” in  its  then  accepted  meaning. 

The  Colleges  in  these  Universities  were  adjuncts  or 
accidents  thereof.  They  were  the  later,  the  Universities 
the  earlier  institutions  ; hut  here',  both  the  College  and 
the  University  had  to  he  created  under  the  Queen’s 
Charter,  and  from  the  nature  of  tike  case,  the  College 
had  to  take  precedence.  It  could  not  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  intended  to  he  an  accidental 
adjunct  to  the  University,  hut  it  might  well  have  been 
designed  to  he  subsidiary!,  by  providing  a tutorial 
system,  in  subordination  to  Professorial,  and  thus 
affording  what,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  is  “ the 
condition  of  an  absolutely  perfect  University.” 

The  designation  of  “ mater  Universitatis  ” was  appro- 
priate, as  well  because  the  studiosi , who  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  degrees,  were  to  he  supplied  by  the  Col- 
lege, aa  because  the  iirescribing  of  the  preliminaries 
and  conditions  of  graduation,  the  appointment  of  Uni- 
versity officers  (except  the  first.  Chancellor),  and  the 
making  of  regulations  for  conferring  degrees,  were  con- 
fided to  the  governing  body  of  the  College. 

Although  the  actual  creation  of  the  University  was, 
under  the  provision  of  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  only 
effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  College,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  University  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
having  been  founded  by  the  Queen  herself.  What  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  Charter  was  done  by  the 
Queen’s  authority,  and  is  deemed  in  law  to  have  been 
done  by  herself.  It  has  long  been  settled  by  law  that 
tlia  Sovereign  in  erecting  a corporation  may  either 
name  the  officers  and  corporators,  of  his  or  her  own 
authority,  or  by  express  words  empower  others  to  do 
so. 

The  distinction  between  the  founding  of  the  College 
and  the  founding  of  the  University  should  be  clearly 
understood.  There  were  available  means  of  completing 
the  foundation  of  the  College  at  once  and  directly; 
hut  the  case  was  different  as  to  the  University ; for 
although  in  legal  intendment  it.  was  founded  by  the 
Charter,  it  had  afterwards  to  be  brought  forth  by  the 
College  as  its  “ mater.” 

If  the  Charter  of  Queen  Eliobetih  he  looked  at,  with- 
out reference  to  what  was  done  under  its  provisions, 
it  is  likely  to  he  (and  it  often  has  been)  misunderstood 
to  have  merely  founded  a College  with  University 
privileges.  But  when  the  whole  matter  shall  be  duly 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  University  designed 
by  and  constituted  under  this  Charter  was  intended  to 
be,  and  was  a distinct  incorporation. 

The  power  given  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  with 
reference  to  the  conferring  of  degrees,  sufficiently  im- 
plied a power  to  make  such  subsidiary  regulations  as 
were  not  unreasonable,  nor  against  any  rule  of  law, 
hub  were  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  -which  the  express 
power  was  given.  Tlieso  were  made  and  were  entitled 
“Consuet.udru.es  seu  Regulie  Universitatis  Dnbliniensis, 
pro  solenniore  graduum  collations. r The  meaning  of 
“ Universitas  ” as  then  and  now  understood,  is  shown 
by  the  prescribed  form  of  supplication  for  a degree. 

In  Barrett’s  MSS.  the  learned  writer  says — “The 
Crown  vested  in  the  Provost  and  major  part  of  the 
Fellows  the  power  of  transacting  evexytliing  about  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  and  consequently  that  of  framing 
University  statutes,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Consuetu- 
dines  seu  Regulce  Universitatis  DnblinieaiBis,  pro  sol- 
eniore  collatione  graduum.  Under  this  grant  Temple 
drew  up  his  Statutes  for  that  purpose  [i.c.,  pro  solen- 
niore  graduum  collatione],  and  so  must  the  author  of 
these  Itegulee  (whoever  he  was)  have  done.  Acting 
under  this  authority,  which  being  derived  from  the 
Crown  may  be  called  Royal,  statutes  so  mude  seem  to  mo 
not  to  require  any  further  confirmation  or  interference. 
Accordingly  I know  no  inetanco  where  the  Crown  inter- 
fered in  making  or  changing  any  of  them.  Acts  of 
Parliament  indeed,  imposed  certain  oaths  at  Commence- 
ments, etc.,  but  this  was  not  malting  any  new  law 
or  statute,  and  in  the  Testimonium  is  mentioned  as 
additional  to  the  exercises  imposed  per  leges  et  con- 
suetudinos.”  Barrett  MSS.,  355.)  The  propriety  and 
reasonableness  of  these  Regulce  axe  clearly  shown  by 
Dr.  Todd  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Boole  of  Graduates, 
p.  xviii.,  n.  ; p.  xxix.,  pp.  xxxiL,  xxxiii.  They  wore 
recognised  as  -the  “ leges  academies  ” in  the  Statutes  of 
King  Charles  I.,  cap.  v.  They  have  been  recognised, 
not  only  by  the  Crown,  but  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  is  dated  A.D.  1637. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  matters  stood  at 
the  time  when  this  Charter  was  granted.  The  “ Uni- 
versitas ” designed  by  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
xxi,  xxxiii.  (a),  xli.,  1..  lvi,  <fcc. 
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had  been  constituted  by  the  Pro-vost-  and  Fellows  of  tlie 
College  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  The  Senate 
was  governed  by  a code  of  regulations  drawn  up  and 
approved  under  the  power  impliedly  granted.  A period: 
of  gestation  (if  I might  say  so)  had  been  required  before 
the  University  could  'thus  have  been  brought  to  the 
birth.  As  the  design  was  that  it  should  come  from  the 
womb  of  the  College,  privileges  have  been  conferred  on 
the  atudiosi,  and  powers  given  to  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  College,  by  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  constitution  and  continuance  of  a proper  staff  of 
University  officers,  and  of  a body  of  accredited  teachers. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  College  was  adorned 
or  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a University.  But 
after  the  holding  of  Commencements  (which  first  took 
place  A.D.  1600,  juxta,  tempus  idonenm,  i. e. , seven 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  College),  the  Univer- 
sity was  brought  to  the  birth,  and  thenceforth  it  was 
distinct  from,  although  dependent  on,  its  mater — the 
College.  As  thus  constituted,  and  as  it  tlum  existed, 
it  was  recognised1  by  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  as 
“Academia  sive  Universitas.”  The  Chancellor,  who 
had  been  described  in  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  as 
Chancellor  of  the  College  (at  a time  when  the  Univer- 
sity existed  only  in  intendment  and'  consideration  of 
law)  is  designated  in  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  1.  as 
Chancellor,  “ Academice  sive  Cniversitatis  pnedictse.” 
This  Charter  creates  the  distinction  of  Senior  and  Junior 
Fellows,  and  makes  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  the 
governing  body  of  the  College.  It  gives  tof  them  the 
power  of  nominating,  electing,  and  admitting  the 
Chancellor,  Proctors,  and  all  other  officers  “ ad 
Academiam  spectantee,”  save  the  Vice-Chancellor — he 
is  to  be  appointed  bv  the  Chancellor.  To  them  the 
power  is  given  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  I. 
(cap.  iv.),  ut  graduum  eollationes  definiant  et  conolu- 
dant.”  The  leges  Academiee,  as  already  observed,  that 
had  been  framed  under  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
are  recognised  in  these  Statutes,  cap.  v.  (Barrett  MSS., 
357). 

This  oode,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  tire 
Statutes  of  Trinity  College  and  other  Colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge, prescribes  (inter  alia ) a course  of  discipline  and) 
tutorial  instruction  for  undergraduates  (cap.  xv.),  which 
has  since  been  largely  amended  and  improved.  In  cap. 
xxv.  the  College  is  again  described  as  “ mater  Univer- 
sitatis.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  (in  his 
ahsence)  the  Vice-Chancellor,  together  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  are  made  the  only  Visitors  of  -the 
College,  with  large  powers  of  supervision.  Where  power 
is  given  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  make 
new  decrees,  “ in  casibus  ommissis,”  it  is  required  that 
they  should  have  the  consent  of  the  Visitors.  In 
oases  of  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  any  of  the 
College  Statutes,  provision  is  made  for  a reference  to 
the  Visitors,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

It  would  seem  that  the  framers  of  this  code  looked 
upon  the  College  as  subsidiary  to  and  connected  with 
the  University,  so  as  to  secure  completeness  of  instruc- 
tion in  arts  and  faculties.  Tho  University  is  not  the 
less  a distinct  body  because  the  College  supplies  the 
studiosi  whom  it  prepares  for  their  first  degree  in  Arts, 
and  for  availing  themselves  of  the  teaching  of  tile  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University  to  qualify  them  for  the  higher 
degrees.  It  would  ho  strange,  if  not  absurd,  to  have 
designated  tine  College  as  “ Mater  Universitatis,”  if  the 
University  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
College  ; but  it  may  have  been  truly  said  that  Queen 
Eliabeth  founded  and  endowed  the  College,  '•  et  Acar 
demise  privileges  ornavit.  ” This  is  all  that  is  said  on 
the  subject  in  the  preface  or  preamble  to  the  Caroline 
Code  of  Statutes  for  the  College  in  which  the  ‘leges 
Academics  " are  expressly  recognised  as  the  code  of  the 
University.  In  the  Charter  erf  King  Charles  I.  there 
is  nothing  whatsoever  to  indicate  that  the  College  and 
the  University  were  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct, 
though  not  independent  bodies. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  powers  the  governing  body  of 
the  College  appointed  the  University  officers  (except  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  after  the  Charter  of  King  Charles 
I.,  the  Vice-Chancellor)  ; they  prescribed  the  prelmi- 
nary  acts  and  exercises  for  obtaining,  and  provided  suit- 
able regulations  for  the  conferring  of,  degrees,  by  which 
a concurrent  voice  was  given  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  was  not  only  a confirmation  of  the  fit- 
ness* of  those  who  obtained  degrees,  bat  was  also  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  power  confided  as  to 
the  conferring  of  degrees  was  properly  exercised. 


One  corporation  may  be  made  out  of  another ; and  Dooojcbiti*. 
under  the  same  Letters  Patent  or  Eoyal  grant,  a body  SE0~j.  r 

corporate  may  be  constituted  for  a limited  purpose  and  

to  act  concurrently  or  conjointly  with  another  body.  LXXXV. 
The  governing  body  of  tire  College  could  act  with,  the 
Senate  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  without  prejudice  to  the  distinct  character  and 
constitution  of  the  two  corporate  bodies  of  the  College 
and  the  University. 

So  far  the  intention  is  manifest  that  the  University 
should  be  a distinct  but  not  an  independent  body. 

With  its  appropriate  head,  its  succession  of  Doctors  and 
Masters,  its  perpetuity  of  privilege,  its  proper  officers 
its  Senate,  its  professors  and  schools,  and  its  leges 
Academiae,  it  is  (as  it  seems  to  me),  a distinct  incor- 
poration. 

The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne,  on  the  11th 
December,  A.D.  1858,  when  lie  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  communicated  to  the  Senate  a 
formal  and  deliberate  opinion,  in  which  he  observed 
that.  “ through  the  agency  of  the*  Chancellor  or  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  other  proper  officers,  for  whose  per- 
petual appointment  the  Crown  had  made  ample  pro- 
vision, the  power  to  grant  degrees  was  insured  to  con- 
tinue for  all  time.  The  state  of  things  ” (he  said) 

“ that  had  continued  for  above  250  years  was  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  intentions  these  provisions  indi- 
cate. That,  in  addition  to  these  and  other  considera- 
tions of  a similar  kind,  it  was  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  Legislature  and  the  Crown,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Charter  (21  Viet.),  had 
recognised  and  treated  the  University  as  a body  cor- 
porate ; but  what  was  directly  to  the  purpose  was,  that 
the  Charter  of  the  Queen  recognises  and  perpetuates  all 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  University,  and  its 
means  of  exercising  them  in  their  full  integrity.” 

The  authority  of  so  eminent  a judge,  whose  attention 
had  been  specially  directed  to  this  subject,  when  he 
was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  not  only  before 
but  after  the  granting  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  21  Viet., 
naturally  led  me  at  the  time  to  accept  this  exposition 
as  final.  But  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Graduates,  published  A.D.  1869,  pro- 
pounded a view  of  this  subject  which  not  only  was  at 
variance  with  this  opinion  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  as  to  its  corporate  character,  but  also 
impugned  the  received  opinion  as  to  the  impart  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I felt 
that,  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  I 
was  in  some  degree  called  on,  if  not  bound,  to  consider 
the  several  positions  which  he  put  forward,  and  the 
arguments  and  proofs  which  he  offered  in  order  to  sus- 
tain them. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Graduates,  it  is 
more  than  once  asserted  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
is  not  a body  corporate.  It  is  true  that  an  eminent 
lawyer  gave  an  opinion  to  this  effect  when  consulted 
on  this  question,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1858. 

But  this  was  known  to,  and  had  been  considered  by, 
the  late  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  before  he 
drew  up  the  opinion  that  he  publicly  communicated  to 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  His  great 
learning  and  judicial  experience,  as  well  as  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  give  an  impressive  authority  to 
his  deliberate  exposition. 

In  this  Introduction  it  is  said  that  the  “ true  ancient 
notion  of  a University  was  a special  society  of  students, 
although  not  in  the  strictly  legal  sense  a corporation.” 

It  might  suffice  to  say  that  the  material  question  is  not 
as  to  the  ancient  notion,  but  in  what  sense  was  the 
word  understood  by  the  advisers  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  of  King  Charles  I.,  at  tlie  time  of  granting  the 
Charters? 

The  case  of  the  University  of  Paros  is  referred  to, 
and  a passage  is  cited  from  Halmagrand  on  the  origin 
of  that  University,  in  which  this  writer  says  that  it 
was  formed  of  itself  by  the  association  of  its  members, 
and  that  it  never  had  either  a Regal  or  Papal  Charter. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  was  not  a cor- 
porate body.  Blackstone  says  that  by  the  Civil  Law, 
corporations  might  be  created  by  the  mere  act  and 
voluntary  association  of  their  members,  provided  such 
convention  was  not  contrary  to,  law.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  accurate. to  say  that  such  bodies  could  not  assume 
a corporate  character  without  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  State.  It  stands  confessed  that  thp  University 
of  Paris  has  been  recognised  by  both  Sovereigns  and 
Popes,  and  has  been  granted  many  privileges  undear 
the  name  of  a University.  Savigny,  in  his  work  on 
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the  Roman  Law  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  in  terms  describes 
the  University  of  Paris  as  a corporation  of  teachers  ; 
and  he  contrasts  it  with  Bologna,  which  he  describes  as 
a corporation  of  scholars.  These  were  the  two  oldest 
Universities.  Merlin  treats  the  old  French  Univer- 
sities as  corporations.  In  a learned  treatise  of  Profes- 
sor Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg,  on  University  Constitu- 
tional Law,t  he  describes  Universities  (especially  in 
Germany),  as  they  stood  at  first,  “ in  the  juristic-corpor- 
ate sense  of  the  word,  beginning  with  single  sciences  ; 
and,  as  they  have  become  organic  institutions,  em- 
bracing and  developing  to  full  ripeness  the  entire  higher 
scientific  culture."  He  explains  in  a lucid  manner  the 
important  influence  of  their  corporate  character,  in 
securing  the  independence  and  the  mental  freedom  that 
the  successful  study  of  science  demands,  and  for  which 
corporate  self-defence  (he  says)  is  an  excellent  founda- 
tion. He  sets  forth  the  principal  corporate  privileges : 
the  last  to  which  he  refers  is  ?.he  representation  which 
is  conceded  to  the  corporations  of  the  Universities  in 
the  Council  of  the  nation,  which  (he  adds)  “is  quite 
as  much  corresponding  to  its  great  importance  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  as  servi  cable  for  discerning 
deliberations  on  legislation.’’  The  whole  of  the  extract, 
for  which  I am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Droop, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  From  these 
and  other  authorities  it  appears  that,  the  true  ancient 
notion  of  an  University  included  the  corporate  founder 
tion.  Sir  ‘William  Hamilton,  therefore,  has  well  de- 
scribed the  ancient  Universities  as  “ Cosmopolite  cor- 
porations ” The  great  authority  of  Savigny  may  suffice 
as  to  the  particular  case  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Halmagrand  (on  whose  authority  Dr.  Todd  has  relied) 
was  a medical  writer,  not  a jurist. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  Ayliffe  has  said  in  the 
extract  given  in  note  A,  as  well  as  from  wliat  has  been 
stated  and  explained  by  Professor  Bluntschli,  that  the 
name  of  University  did  not  originats  in  a “ Universitag 
Studiorum.”  Its  primary  and  etymological  meaning 
is  an  aggregate  whole  ; it  is  the  generic  name  of  a body 
corporate.  In  Paris  it  was  applied  to  a body  of 
teachers ; in  Bologna  to  a body  of  learners ; and  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  a like  body  of  masters  and 
scholars.  It  is  quite  true  (as  Dr.  Todd  observes)  that 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  first 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  about  twenty  vears 
before  the  date  of  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
under  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was  founded. 
But  he  has  not  adverted  to  the  reasons  which  made  it 
expedient  to  have  this  Act  passed.  They  are  stated  by 
Sir  E.  Coke.  I He  states  that  each  of  the  Universities 
had  divers  courts, . jurisdictions,  and  powers,  by  the 
Charters  of  the  Kings  of  this  realm,  divers  of  which 
were  not  grantable  by  Charter,  but  by  Parliament 
only;  which  being  espied,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  (he 
says)  excelled  all  others  of  her  sex  in  knowledge,  both 
divine  and  human,  for  the  love  and  affection  that  she 
had  to  her  Universities,  and  with  a view  to  settle  and 
secure  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  quiet  all  con- 
troversies, procured  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  order  to 
confirm  these  rights  and  privileges.  They  were  incor- 
porated by  a certain  name  in  the  Act,  “ albeit " (as 
Coke  adds)  “ they  were  ancient  corporations  before.” 
The  Act  refers  to  the  Letters  Patent  previously  made  by 
the  Queen  or  by  any  of  her  progenitors  or  predecessors, 
“to  either  of  the  said  corporated  bodies  severally.” 
Throughout,  it  recognises  them  as  corporations  thereto- 
fore and  then  subsisting,  and  confirms  all  their  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges,  that  they  might  prosper  in  their 
study  with  quietness,  and  be  free  from  vexatious  con- 
troversies. 

The  Letters  Patent  of  King  James  I.  (A.D.  1613), 
may  here  be  adverted  to.  The  main  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  political,  as  part  of  a plan  for  increasing  the 
borough  representation  in  his  new  Irish  Parliament. 
They  speak  of  the  College  as  “ mater  Univ.irsitatis  ” 
and  afterwards  deal  with  the  University  and  the  Col- 
lege as  one  institution,  proper  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  new  boroughs.  They  also 
speak  of  other  Colleges  and  Halls  to  be  erected  in  the 
said  University  ; thus  treating  the  College  and  the 
University  as  distinct.  Few  of  the  native  sfudiosi  of 
the  College  had  at  that  time  obtained  any  of  the  higher 
degrees  ; and  as  the  College  (but  not  the  University) 
had  property  with  which  it  had  been  endowed,  and  as 
its  influential  members  were  Englishmen,  it  may  have 
been  conidered  important,  as  a matter  of  State  policy, 
to  keep  the  two  bodies  so  bound  together  as  to  afford 
a sufficient  pretext  for  making  a new  borough,  in  which 


the  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  College  would 
be  the  electors.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  it 
could  not  vitiate  the  construction  of  the  Charter’  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  much  less  that  of  King  Charles  I. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  reason  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Todd  in  support  of  his  statement  that 
the  University  is  not  a corporation.  Dr.  Miller,  indeed 
contended  that,  as  a name  had  not  been  expressly  given 
to  the  University  by  either  Charter,  this  was  a decisive 
objection  to  its  claim  to  be  a body  corporate.  This  is 
akin  to  the  objection  that  there  was  no  express  grant 
of  a common  seal.  It  has  been  settled  (at  least  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt)  that  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  name  may  be  implied  from  the  nature  of  the 
tiling.  The  maternal  name,  i.e.,  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  is  that  which  is  used  in  the  treaty  and 
the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  the  local  name — the  University  of  Dublin — is 
found  in  the  title  aud  heading  of  the  Regular  that  were 
drawn  up  by  Provosts  Temple  and  Bedell  ; in  the 
Queen’s  Charter  (21  _Vict;),  by  which  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  University  have  been  confirmed  ; in 
the  24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  53,  which  speaks  of  '•  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  a/nd  Dublin  and  in 
the  31  and  32  Viet.,  c.  112,  in  which  it  is  called  “ the 
Borough  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  ”§ 

No  precise  form  of  words  is  required  to  make  a 
corporation.  The  instance  to  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
refers,  in  order  to  sustain  this  position,  is  much  to  the 
purpose  in  the  present  discussion.  Of  the  corporations 
that  have  heen  established  directly  by  the  King’s 
Charter,  the  guilds  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most 
ancient.  Cowell  says  that  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
word  “ guild  ” is,  a “ fraternity  or  company  combined 
together  by  orders  and  laws  made  among'  themselves 
by  the  Prince’s  license.”  Sir  E Coke  says  that  it 
signifies  “ contubernium  seu  fratemitas  incorporate.  ” 
“I  have  seen”  (he  says)  “ the  Charter  made  by  King 
Henry  I.,  Textoribus  Lond.,  by  which  he  grants  to 
them  that  they  shall  have  guildam  mercatoriam  ; and 
a confirmation  of  it  made  by  Henry  n.,  by  which  Char- 
ters they  were  incorporated.”  In  order  to  show  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  a corporation  aggregate  should 
have  a head,  ho  relies  on  the  case  of  the  guilds  as 
decisive..  “For  at  first  (he  says)  the  greater  part  of 
corporations  were  bodies  without  any  head,  bv  force  of 
these  words,  guilds  mercatoria.”  He  had  in  a previous 
case  stated  that  “ the  long  may  erect  guildam  mer- 
cartoriam,  i.e.,  a.  fraternity,  or  society,  or  corporation  of 
merchants,  to  the  end  that  good  order  and  rule  might 
be  by  them  observed  for  the  increase  and  advancement 
of  trade  and  merchandise.” 

When  a corporation  has  been  duly  created,  there  are 
incidents  which  are  tacitly  .annexed  These  include 
the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued,  taking  and  grant- 
ing property,  and  having  a common  seal  Although 
often  expressly  given,  they  may  well  be  left  out.  for 
they  are  implied  by  law. 

. The  ‘ guilda  mercatoria  ’ was  a corporate  body,  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  which  the  local  government  of  the 
place  was  vested.  It  was  one  of  a class  of  lay  corpora- 
tions erected  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  divers  special 
purposes  (to  use  the  words  of  Blaclcstone) ; and  in  this, 
class  he  ranks  the  general  corporate  bodies  of  the  Uni- 
versities of.  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

‘ Uniyersitas  ’ as  importing  a corporate  body,  whether 
of  accredited  teachers  and  matriculated  learners,  or  of 
either,  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in 
arte  and  faculties  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
is  surely  as  much  entitled  to  have  its  import  allowed 
in  a Charter  of  the  Sovereign,  as  the  word  ‘ guilda  ’ 
in  the  ease  of  merchants  or  traders.  And  the  more 
so,  where  the  other  provisions  plainly  indicate  the  in- 
tention that  the  society  or  fraternity  shall  be  per- 
petuated without  disruption  of  its  continuity  or  in- 
terruption of  its  franchise.  Cowell’s  work  was  pub- 
lished a few  years  after  the  date  of  the  Charter  of  Queen 
Mizabeth,  and  about  thirty  years  before  the  Charter 
of  King  Charles  L His  explanation  of  ‘ IJniversitas  ’ 
may  therefore  be  taken  to  be  what  had  been  and  then 
was  the  accepted  and  applied  sense  of  the  word  in 
England.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
used  in.  this  sense  in  these  Charters.  It  plainly  was 
so  used  in  the  title  of  the ' Regulse,’  and  in  the  formula 
of  supplication  for  a degree.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
recognition  by  the  Crown  and  Legislature  to  which  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne  has  referred,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  decisive. 

The  next  position  which  I proceed  to  notice  is  as  to 
the  true  import  of  that  part  of  the  Charter  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  that  relates  to  the  privileges  of  the  studiosi. 
Dr.  Todd,  in  his  ‘ Introduction  ’ to  the  Book  of  Gradu- 
ates, says  that  the  real  meaning  of  this  part  has  been 
generally  misunderstood,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
-misunderstood  even  in  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  I. 
He  contends  that  the  studiosi  were  not  only  invested 
•with  the  privilege  of  obtaining  degrees,  on  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  prescribed,  but  that  tlio  power  was  given 
to  them  and  not  (as  commonly  supposed)  to  the  Provost 
and  majority  of  the  Fellows,  to  elect,  create,  nominate, 
-and  ordain  the  University  officers,  such  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Proctors,  eitc.  ; whilst  the  election  of  a 
Chancellor  (after  the  first)  Was  confided  to  the  Provost 
and  major  part  of  the  Fellows.  In.  order  to  sustain, 
this  contention  he  sets  out  in  a note  (p.  xxii.,  d.),  what 
he  describes  as  the  whole  passage  of  the  Charter.” 
But  in  the  text  of  the  same  page  of  this  Introduction  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sentence  with  which  his  extract 
begins  is  said  to  be  immediately  connected  with  a 
cause  that  is  before  set  forth  (p.  xx.).  He  gives  a 
sufficient  reason  for  omitting  from  his  extract  the  clause 
that  intervenes,  inasmuch  that  it  merely  defines  the 
duration  of  a Fellowship,  and  is  not  revelant  to  the 
question  as  to  the  studiosi.  But  I cannot  find  any 
reason  for  the  omission  of  the  preceding  clause  which 
is  relevant  and  with  which  the  clause  he  places  at  the 
beginning  of  his  extract  is  (as  he  has  admitted  and 
pointed  out)  “connected.”  In  fact,  the  omission  of 
this  clause  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  insert  the 
word  [studiosi]  in  brackets  in  the  first  clause  of  his  ex- 
tract. This  word  is  taken  from  this  omitted  clause. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  misconception  or  mistake  from 
unauthorised  punctuation  or  otherwise,  I have  extracted 
the  whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original  Charter 
from  which  I have  had  it  copied,  and  .with  which  the 
■copy  has  been  carefully  collated.  It  is  os  follows  : — 

“ Et  cum  gradus  quosdam  in  artibus  et  facultatibus 
consltitui  literis  fuisse  adjumento  compertum  sit, 
ordinamus  per  praesentes  ut  studiosi  in  -hoc  Collegio 
sanctie  et  indiviflu®  Trinitatis  Elizabeth®  Keginae 
juxta  Dublin  liberbabem  et  faeultatem  habeant  gradus 
turn  Baccalaureatus  Magisterii  et  Doctorates  juxta 
tempus  idoneum  in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus 
obtinendi.  Hoc  semper  interim  proviso,  ut  cum 
hujus  CoHegii  iSocii  septem  integros  laamos  post 
gradum  Magisterii  ibi  assumptam  adimpleverint, 
turn  e Sociorum  numero  amoveantur,  ut  alii  in  eorum 
locum  suffeeti  pro  hujus  Regni  et  Ecclesi®  b-eneficio 
emolumentam  habeant.  Et  ut  intra  se  pro  hujus- 
modi  gradibus  assequendis  habeant  libertatem  omnia 
acta  et  scholastica  exercitia  adimplendi,  quemadmo- 
dum  Praeposito  et  majotri  parti  Soeiorum  visum 
fuerit.  Ac  ut  omnes  personas  pro  hujusmodi  rebus 
melius  promovendis  eligere,  creare,  nominare  et  or- 
dinare  possint,  sive  sit  Proc&ncellarius,  Procurator, 
aut  Procuratores  (nam  Cancellarii  dignitatem  honora- 
tissimo  et  fidelissimo  Consiliario  nostro  Guilelmo 
Cecillio  Domino  Baroni  de  Burghley  totius  Angli® 
Thesaurario  delegatam  approbamus)  et  ut  posfchac 
idoneam  hujusmodi  personam  cum  defuerit  pro  hujus 
Collogii  Cancellario  Pr®positus  et  major  pars  Soci- 
osrum  eligant  ordinamus.” 

The  second  sentence,  ‘Hoc  semper 

habeant,’  may  be  put  in  a parenthesis,  or  omitted  al- 
together, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Todd.  The  remainder 
may  then  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  one  part 
governed  by  the  ' ordinamus  ’ at  the  opening  ; the 
same  word  at  the  close  governing  the  other.  The  point 
of  separation  at  the  two  parts  is  at  ‘ Ac  ut.’  The 
subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  the  same  ‘ordinamus1 
are,  in  each  case  connected  together  by  ‘et  ut,’  while 
'ac’  is  used  to  connect  the  two  main  sentences.  The 

words  ‘ ut  omnes  personas ordinare 

possint’  are  naturally  connected  with  the  second 
‘ordinamus,’  not  with  the  first.  ‘Pr®positus  et 
major  pars  Sociorum  ’ may  properly  be  taken  as  the 
nominative  to  ‘possint,’  as  well  as  to  ‘ eligant.’  Dr. 
Todd’s  more  limited  extract  does  not  contain  the  first 
‘ordinamus,’  and  therefore  ‘et  ut  . . . . visum 
fuerit’  appears  in  it  to  be  connected  with  the  second 
‘ordinamus.’  His  view  that  the  studiosi  were  to  elect 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors,  etc.,  was  never  acted  on. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  University  Calendar,  A.D. 
1869,  to  which  he  specially  refers  as  “ containing  a 
clear  and  concise  history  of  the  different  Charters,’’ 
this  power  of  election  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by 
the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Provost  and 
major  part  of  the  Ftellows.  No  instance  has  been 
shown  in  which  the  studiosi  claimed  or  were  allowed  to 


exercise  this  power,  to  which  if  they  had  a right,  they 
could  not  have  been  deprived  of  it,  without  their  con- 
sent, by  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  We  have  the 
record  of  the  appointment  of  Ussher  to  the  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor,  A.D.  1614,  and  his  re-appointment, 
A.D.  1617.  In  both  instances  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Provost  and  Fellows.  The  former  of  these  was  made 
and  confirmed  in  the  same  form  as  the  election  of  the 
Chancellor,-  A.D.  1612. 

Thus  we  have  the  ‘ oontemporaneo  expositio,  qu®  est 
optima ;’  and  this  was  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the 
Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  It  is,  at  the  least,  recon- 
cilable with  (if  not  required  by)  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Char- 
ter of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
studiosi  of  the  College  are  to  be  regarded  as  dependent 
members  of  the  University,  having  inchoate  nrivileges 
and  rights  of  protection.  But  however  they  may  stand 
in  relation  to  the  corporate  body  of  the  University, 
their  right  to  appoint  any  of  the  University  officers  is 
a different  question.  " It  may  seem  strange,”  says  Dr. 
Todd,  “and  to  modem  ideas  it  is  strange,  that  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  officers  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  Vice-Ohamcellor  and  Proctors  should  have  been 
committed  to  the  general  body  of  the  University,  con- 
sisting of  all  graduates,  and  even  of  matriculated  under- 
graduates. But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ancient 
nation  of  a University,  and  is  an  evident  proof  that 
all  matriculated  .students,  as  well  as  the  graduates, 
were  regarded  as  members  of  the  University  in  tho 
sense  that  has  been  explained  ” (p.  xxiii.).  He  cites 
from  Halmagrand  (p.  67),  a passage,  in  which  it  is 
said,  as  to  the  University  of  Paris,  that  the  “ Hector, 
who  was  supreme  governor  and  chief  President  of  all 
the  faculties,  was  chosen  by  the  lowest  of  them  all,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  which  included  undergraduates.” 

With  reference  to  the  University  of  Paris,  the  autho- 
rity of  Savigny  is  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  decisive. 
In  the  passage  to  which  I have  already  referred,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  constitution  of  the  Universities 
of  Paris  and  of  Bologna,  he  says  There  is  found  from 
the  earliest  time  a remarkable  contrast.  In  Paris  the 
corporation  consists  of  all  the  teachers  ; these  are  in 
possession  of  all  power  ; and  of  scholars,  as  merely 
subject  members  of  the  little  state,  no  mention  is 
made.”  In  another  part  of  the  same  volume  of  his 
learned  work  (p.  348)  he  controverts  an  opinion  of 
Bulaeus,  that  besides  the  assemblies  of  regent  masters 
and  of  regents  and  non-regents,  there  was  another 
assembly  which  included  the  students  ; but  Savigny 
says  that  Bulaeus  could  not  point  out  a case  in  which 
such  an  assembly  had  been  held  and  that  the  grounds 
for  tho  opinion  appear  to  be,  first  an  incidental  state- 
ment in  a manuscript  treatise  of  unknown  date  and 
origin  ; second,  the  very  usual  official  phrase,  “Universi- 
tas  Magistrorum  et  Seholarium.”  “ But  this  ’’  (he  adds) 
“ proves  nothing,  as  in  any  case  the  students  belonged 
to  the  University  as  dependent  members,  even  if  they 
had  no  voices  in  it,  but  were  only  represented  by  the 
Professors.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a re- 
solution, A.D.  1250  (Bui.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  356),  the  pre- 
amble of  which  has  the  formula  ‘ Hector  et  Uni- 
versitas  Magistrorum  et  Seholarium,’  but  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  ‘ Datum  Parisiis,  in  nostra  con- 
gregatione  generali  Magistrorum,  turn  regentium  quum 
non  regentium.’  ” With  reference  to  the  election  of 
the  Rector,  Savigny  says : “ The  Doctors  of  the  three 
faculties  could  neither  themselves  become  Hector  nor 
take  part  in  the  election  ; both  were  reserved  for  the 
Master  of  the  Artists.” 

The  earliest  Statutes  of  Oxford  are  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  a wholesale  adoption  of  those  of  Paris. 
A regulation,  attributed  to  the  date  A.D.  1250,  re- 
quires that  every  scholar  shall  have  his  own  master, 
on  whose  roll  (matricula)  his  name  must  be  entered, 
and  of  whom  he  shall  hear  one  lecture  daily.*  Amongst 
the  Statutes  of  Cambridge  there  is  one  said-  to  be  “ante 
annum  1276,”  by  which  a scholar  was  required,  within 
fifteen  days  to  inscribe  himself  in  the  matricula  of 
some  Master  of  Arts.t  I do  not  find  that  in  either 
of  these  Universities  the  studiosi  had  any  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  University  officers. 

The  next  matter  upon  which  Dr.  Todd  comments 
is  as  to  the  power  of  adopting  any  of  the  laws  estab- 
lished in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford.  This  he  considers  to  be  a power  given  with 
reference  to  the  University,  and  not  a power  of  adopts 
ing  such  laws  for  the  government  of  Trinity  College. 

The  clause  in  question  is  -found  in  the  part  of  the 
Charter  which  expressly  provides  for  having  laws  for 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN 


1)0  ?NTS‘  the  good  government  of  the  College.  The  University 

Section  L.  had  not  been  previously  referred  to  except  where  the 
T.yyvv  College  is  described  as  ! mater  Universitatds.’  The 
words  of  the  clause  are  not  ‘ leges  alterutrse  Aca- 
demiie,’  or  ‘ex  alterutra  Academia,’  but  they  are 
1 et  ut  quascunque  leges  bene  constitutes  senserint 
in.  alterutra  nostril  Academia,  modo  sibi  aptas  et 
accommodas  judicaverint  intra  se  stabiliant.'  As  they 
stand  in  their  place  in  the  Charter,  and  when  taken 
with,  their  context,  they  seem  to  import  that,  in  settling 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  College,  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  might  select  from  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Col- 
leges in  either  of  the  English  Universities  such  as  were 
adapted  to  themselves,  i.e.,  to  their  own  College.  This 
was  the  “contemporanoa  exposit-io  ” of  (he  Charter  by 
those  who  at  the  first  had  to  exercise  this  power.  In 
recording  the  reasons  given  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
for  declining  to  surrender  their  Charter,  Provost 
Temple  speaks  of  “ their  Chartered  privilege  of  procur- 
ing from  the  University  of  Cambridge  copies  of  the  best 
orders  and  laws  in  any  of  thedr  Colleges  there ; and 
according  to  their  said  privilege,  they  have,  upon  ob- 
taining from  thence  of  so  worthy  a pattern  and  direc- 
tion, made  and  enacted  a certain  number  of  Statutes  for 
the  good  government  of  the  said  College — approved  of 
by  the  Visitors  and  by  the  Chancellor.”*  In  a previous 
page  his  words  are  given  thns : “ We  have  been  war- 
ranted by  our  Charter  to  entertain  and  establish  for 
the  government  of  the  College  any  good  and  fit  law 
observed  in  Cambridge  ” (p.  100).  in  another  page  the 
Statutes  ‘ pro  negimiine  Collegii  ’ are  spoken  of  as 
“framed  after  the  best  laws  in  Cambridge.”  In  the 
Charter  of  King  Charles  L,  where  the  power  of  making 
or  establishing  laws  for  the  government  of  the  College 
is  taken  away  from  the  governing  body,  and  reserved 
to  the  Crown  in  future,  both  parts  of  the  clause  in  the 


Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  one  as  to  making  such, 
laws,  and  the  other  as  to  adopting  any  of  the  ‘leges 
constitutas’  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  of 
Oxford)  are  recited,  and  then  the  Charter  proceeds  to 
take  away  'banc  potestatem.’  If  this  did  not  include 
both,  why  were  both  recited?  The  ‘leges  Academies  ’ 
were  not  interfered  with. 

By  the  recent  Charter  (21  Viet.),  the  power  of  alter- 
ing, amending,  or  repealing  any  of  these  ‘ leges  Aca- 
deinite,’  and  of  making  new  laws  from  time  to  time 
for  the  like  purpose,  is  expressly  given  to  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows ; but,  in  order  that  such  alterations 
or  additions  may  be  binding  upon  the  University,  it 
is  required  that  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate  in  congregation  lawfully  assembled1. 

The  result  then  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  — 

1.  That  the  College  has  certain  University  privileges, 
which  have  been  conferred  on  its  studiosi  and  on  its 
governing  body. 

2.  That  the  University  (properly  so  called)  is  a dis- 
tinct corporate  body. 

3.  That  the  studiasi  have  not,  and  never  had,  the- 
right  to  elect  any  of  tire  principal  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4.  That  the  governing  body  of  the  College  had  the 
pofwer  of  making  the  ‘ leges  Academise,’  with  reference 
to  the  conferring  of  Degrees,  and  were  not  confined  to 
the  adoption  of  laws  of  either  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

5.  That  the  true  intent  amd  purpose  of  the  Charters 
and  Statutes  is,  to  deal  with  the  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity as  integral  parts  of  one  educational  institution, 
in  which  a complete  course  of  Instruction  in  arts  and 
faculties  is  to  be  provided. 
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Judgment  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Porter,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  in  the  Case  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  v.  The  Attorney-General  and  Others. 

[June  2,  1888.] 


This  case  comes  before  the  Court  on  a motion  by 
the  plaintiffs  on  admissions  in  the  pleadings.  The 
plaintiffs  are  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  defendants  are  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and 
Masters  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Trustees 
and  Executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Richard  Tuohill 
Reid,  Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  of  Killarney,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  afterwards  of  Bombay,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Reid  is  set  out  in  exienso  in  the 
plaintiffs’  statement  of  claim,  except  that  in  the  will 
the  testator  describes  himself  as  LL.D.,  without  stating, 
however,  of  what  University.  The  will  bears  date  the 
22nd  of  September,  1881.  It  commences  by  appointing 
the  defendants,  Sir  George  Christopher  Molesworth 
Bird  wood,  Knight-,  M.D.,  of  the  India  Office,  and 
James  Cornelius  O’Dowd,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate- 
General,  and  Barrister-at-Law,  of  No.  35,  Great 
George’s-street,  Westminster,  his  executors. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleges  that  the  testator 
died  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1883,  at  Rome, 
without  having  revoked  or  altered  his  will,  which  was 
duly  proved  in  the  Probate  Division  of  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Justice,  in  England,  by  the  defen- 
dants. George  Christopher  Molesworth  Birdwood  and 
James  Cornelius  O’Dowd,  on  the  25th  day  of  April. 
3883.  The  testator  hod  nc  assets  in  Ireland. 

Hannah  Reid,  the  sister  of  the  testator  in  his  will 
mentioned,  died  before  him,  on  the  9th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1883  ; her  life  estate,  therefore,  never  came  into 
existence.  The  ready  money  and  cash  at  the  testator’s 
bankers  were  sufficient  for  payment  of  his  debts, 
funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  and  the  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
estate. 

The  bequest  in  the  will  contained  of  all  the  tes- 
tator's shares  or  stock  in  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  Company,  end  in  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 


Central  India  Railway  Company,  is,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  referred  to  as  the  second  bequest ; and 
the  bequest  of  all  the  testator’s  funds  in  Three  per 
Cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  is  referred  to  as 
the  third  bequest. 

The  testator  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  possessed 
of  the  sums  of  £2,800  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
Company  Guaranteed  £5  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  £1,904 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Com- 
pany Stock ; which  sums  became  vested  in  his  execu- 
tors as  trustees  of  his  will,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
second  bequest ; and  he  also  died  possessed  of  the  sum 
of  £6,089  13s.  Ad.  Consolidated  £3  per  Cent.  Bank 
Annuities,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
became  vested  for  the  purposes  of  the  third  bequest. 

As  to  the  second  bequest,  the  plaintiffs  say  that 
there  is  no  such  body,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  Board 
of  the  University  The  defendants,  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  have  been  incorporated  by  Letters 
Patent,  dated  the  24th  July,  1857,  under  the  title  of 
the  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  as  such  Corporation  are,  by  the  said 
Letters  Patent,  empowered  to  hold  and  acquire  such 
property,  real  and  personal,  as  may  be  given  or  be- 
queathed to  them.  Up  to  the  present  the  defendants 
have  not  acquired,  nor  do  they  now  hold,  any  property. 

As  to  the  third  bequest,  the  plaintiffs  say  “that 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  only  College  in  the 
University,  and  is  incorporated  by  the  Letters  Patent 
or  Charter  of  the  34th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Letters  Patent,  or  Charter  of 
the  13th  Charles  I.,  under  the  name  of  the  Provost, 
keliows,  and  Scholars,  of  the  College  of  the  Holv  and 
Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin, 
who  are  the  plaintiffs  in  this  action.  The  Provost 
and  senior  I el  lows  of  the  said  College  are  by  the  said 
Charter  and  the  Statutes  of  the  College  constituted  the 
Governing  Body  uf  tho  College,  and  are  known  as  the 
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Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  is  no  other 
-body  called  or  known  as  the  Board  either  in  the  Col- 
lege or  University.”  That  statement  must  be  taken 
as  uncontradicted. 

The  defendants,  the  executors,  having  been  informed 
■of  the  facts  aforesaid,  were  advised  that  they  could 
not  safely  give  effect  to  the  second  and  third  bequests 
without  the  protection  of  the  Court,  and  accordingly 
they  lodged  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
•Court  of  Justice  in  England,  to  the  following  credit : 
— “ In  the  matter  of  the  trusts  of  the  bequest  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Richard  Tuohill  Reid,  in  favour  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  trust 
to  found  a Professorship  of  Penal  Legislation,” — the 
said  sum  of  £1,904,  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway  Company  Stock  ; and  the  sum  of  £2,300, 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  Guaran- 
teed £5  per  cent.  Stock,  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
£2,800  like  stock  ; and  £339  8s.  6 d.  cash,  representing 
the  said  second  bequest,  and  the  dividends,  that  had 
accrued  in  respect  thereof  up  to  the  1st  July,  1884, 
less  by  a sum  of  £702  16s.,  paid  by  the  same  defend- 
ants in  respect  of  duty  on  the  capital  of  the  second 
bequest ; and  £26  2s.  for  duty  on  the  income  thereof, 
and  £27  10s.,  being  a moiety  of  the  costs  of  and  in- 
cident to  the  lodgment  in  Court. 

The  defendants,  the  executors,  also  lodged  in  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  said  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  England,  ito  the  following  credit : — “ In  the  matter 
of  the  trusts  of  the  bequest  by  the  Will  of  the  late 
Richard  Tuohill  Reid,  m favour  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  trust  to  found  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  additional  Sizarships,  Ex- 
hibitions, and  for  other  purposes,” — the  sum  of  £5,463 
17s.  lid.  Consolidated  £3  per  Cent.  Bank  Annuities, 
part  of  the  said  sum  of  £6,089  13s.  4d.,  like  annuities 
and  £217  4s.  8d.  cash,  representing  the  third  bequest, 
and  the  dividends  that  had  accrued  in  respect  thereof, 
up  to  the  5th  July,  1884,  less  by  a sum  of  £616 
11s.  6d.,  paid  by  the  same  defendants  in  respect  of 
legacy  duty  on  the  capital  of  the  third  bequest ; and 
£16  9s  for  duty  on  the  income  thereof,  and  £27  10s. 
being  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  costs  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

The  result  of  this  proceeding  was  the  payment  of 
10  per  cant  legacy  duty  for  both  the  second  and  third 
bequests,  from  which  duty  they  would  probably  have 
been  free  if  lodged  in  this  Court,  insamuch  as  the  law 
in  England  is  different  from  that  in  this  country. 
Here  no  duty  i3  payable  on  bequests  for  purposes 
merely  charitable  in  Ireland. 

The  statement  of  claim  then  states  that  the  testator, 
who  was  bern  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  was  educated 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar,  and  went  to  Bombay  in  the  year  1853, 
after  which  period  he  never  returned  to  Ireland. 

The  statement  of  claim  then  avers  that  all  the  en- 
dowments, estates,  and  property  by  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  sustained,  including  all  endowments 
for  special  purposes,  are  vested  in  the  plaintiffs,  and 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  The  ap- 
pointment and  election  of  the  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  also  vested  in  the  said  Board  up  to  the  time 
when  the  Council  was  constituted  by  Letters  Patent 
of  the  4th  day  of  November,  1874.  By  these  Letters 
Patent  the  nomination  to  all  professorships,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  is  now  vested  in  the  Coun- 
cil, subject  to  the  appioval  of  the  Board ; and  since 
the  constitution  of  the  Council  any  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  rules  and  regulations  respecting  any 
studies,  lectures,  or  examinations  (not  connected  with 
the  Divinity  School),  and  also  any  proposed  alterations 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  quali- 
fications, duties,  and  tenure  of  office  of  any  pro- 
fessor not  connected  with  the  Divinity  School,  require 
the  approval  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Council. 
No  new  professorship  can  now  be  created  or  founded 
by  ihe  Board  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  consists  of  the  Provost,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice-Provost,  of  Trinity  College,  and  sixteen  other 
members  elected  out  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University. 

. The  Board  of  Trinity  College  elect  to  all  the  existing 
sizarships,  after  the  usual  examination  of  candidates. 

The  statement  of  claim  then  states  that  the  plaintiffs 
ar®  desirous  that  a scheme  or  schemes  may  be  settled 
and  approved  by  the  Court  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  said  charitable  bequests  respect- 
rvely,  and  for  the  application  of  the  income  of  the 
said  stocks  and  securities,  pursuant  to  the  trusts  by 
the  said  will  declared  with  respect  to  the  same  re- 
fa)  ColL  8ta‘.,  voL  I*  p.  S. 


spectively,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  may  be  at  liberty  Documents’. 
to  apply  in  the  Chancery  TStMot  in  the  High  Court  j. 

of  Justice  in  England  for  the  transfer  to  the  credit  

of  this  action  of  the  several  securities  and  moneys  LXXXVX 
standing  to  the  credits  respectively  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned. 

The  plaintiffs  claim:  — 

1.  That  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  testator  Richard 
Tuohill  Reid,  with  respect  to  the  second  and 
third  bequests  respectively,  may  be  carried  into 
execution  under  the  direction  of  the  Court. 

2.  That  the  plaintiffs  may  be  at  liberty  to  apply  in 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Count  of  Justice 
in  England  in  the  said  matter,  under  the  Trustee 
Relief  Act,  for  the  transfer  and  payment  into  this 
Court,  to  the  credit  of  this  action,  of  the  several 
securities  and  moneys  which  now  are,  or  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be,  standing  to  the  said  credits 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

3.  That  a scheme  or  schemes  may  be  approved  by 
the  Court,  directing  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  said  charitable  bequests  respectively, 
and  the  application  of  the  income  of  the  said 
stocks  and  securities,  pursuant  to  the  trusts  of 
the  said  will,  declared  with  respect  to  the  same 
respectively. 

4.  That  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  all  necessary 
accounts  may  be  taken,  inquiries  made,  and 
directions  given,  and 

Such  further  relief  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  have  filed  a statement  of  defence,  by 
which  they  admit  the  making  of  the  will  as  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  claim,  and  the  statements  of  fact 
and  the  documents  in  the  statement  of  claim  men- 
tioned, and  submit  that  they  are  the  body  designated 
as  the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the 
will ; and  that  the  stocks  and  funds  which  are  in  the 
statement  of  claim  designated  as  the  2nd  and  3rd  legacy 
bequests  respectively  should  be  transferred  and  paid 
to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  will ; and  state  that 
they  are  desirous  that  a scheme  or  schemes  directing 
the  regulation  and  management  of  the  said  charitable 
bequests  respectively,  and  the  application  of  the  in- 
come of  the  same  may  be  settled  and  approved  of  by 
the  Court  as  in  the  statement  of  claim  is  prayed. 

The  Attorney-General  has  ,delivered  a statement  of 
defence,  in  which  he  states  in  substance  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  several  matters  in  dispute,  but 
submits  that  the  legacies  are  good  charitable  bequests. 

The  principal  question  for  decision  therefore  is, 

What  is  the  body  which  the  testator  designates  as 
“ the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ” ? 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  a Charter  dated  a.d.  1592,  in  the  34th 
year  of  her  reign.  That  Charter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  constitution  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

That  Charter  recites  : — 

“ Cum  dilectus  subditus  noster  Henricus  Ussher 
Archidiaconus  Dubliniensis  nobis  humilitor  suppli- 
cavit,  nomine  civitatis  Dubliniensis,  pro  eo  quod 
nullum  Collegium  pro  Scholaribus  in  bonis  literis  et 
artibus  erudiendis  infra  regnum  nostrum  Hiberniee 
adhuc  existit ; ut  unum  Collegium  matrem  Univer- 
sitatem  juxta  civitatem  Dubliniensem  ad  meliorem 
educationem,  institutionem,  et  instructionem  Scho- 
larium  et  studentium  in  regno  nostro  prmdicta  erigere, 
fundare,  et  stabilire  dignaremur:”  and  goes  on  to 
provide: — “quod  de  ceetero  sit,  et  erit,  unum  Col- 
legium mater  Universitati.s  in  quodam  loco  vocato 
Allhallowes  juxta  Dublin  prtedictum,  pro  educatione, 
institutione,  et  instructione  juvenum,  et  studentium 
in  artibus  et  facultatibus,  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus 
duraturum,  et  quod  erit,  et  vocabitur  collegium 
8ANCT®  BT  INDIVIDU®  TRINITATIS  JUXTA  DUBLIN  A 
SBBENISSIMA  REGINA  BLIZABETHA  FUND  AT  UM.  Ac  illud 
Collegium  do  uno  Preeposito,  et  de  tribus  Sociis 
nomine  plurium,  et  tribus  Scholaribus  nomine 
plurium,  in  perpetnum  continuaturum  erigimue, 
ordinamus,  creamus,  fundamus,  et  stabilimus  firmiter 
per  prsesentes.”  (a) 

Then,  after  naming  the  first  Provost,  the  Fellows, 
and  Scholars,  the  Quarter  proceeds  to  incorporate 
them : — 

“Per  nomen  pr®positi,  sociorum,  et  scholarium 
COLLEGII  SANCT®  TRINIT  ATI  8 ELIZABETH®  BEGIN® 

JUXTA  DUBLIN.  ”(b). 

Then  follow  directions  as  to  the  election  in  the 
future  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  who  are 
(6)  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Poopmewts.  empowered  to  acquire  and  hold  manors,  lands,  tene- 
SbchonL.  ments,  and  hereditaments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
— — College,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  corporate 

■LTX  x.vi.  name  ; and  the  Charter  continues  in  these  most  im- 

portant words: — 

“ Et  cum  grades  quosdam  in  artibus  et  facultatibus 
constitui  literis  fuisse  adjumento  compertum  sit,  or- 
dinamus  per  presentos,  ut  studiosi  in  hoc  Collegio 
sanctas  et  inaividu®  Trinitatis  Elizabeth®  Regin® 
juxta  Dublin,  libertatem  et  facultatem  habeant, 
gradus  turn  Baccalaureates,  Magisterii,  et  Doctoratus, 
]uxta  tempus  idoneum,  in  omnibus  artibus  et  facul- 
tatibus obtinendi.”(a) 

The  “ tempus  idoneum  ” here  probably  refers  to  the 
period  at  which  the  fiist  Undergraduates  would  be 
ready  to  receive  degrees.  The  Charter  proceeds:  — 

“ Hoc  semper  iterum  proviso,  ut  cum  hujus  Collegii 
Socii  septem  integros  annos  post  gradum  Magisterii 
ibi  assumptum  adimpleverint,  turn  e Sociorum  numero 
amoveantur,  ut  alii  in  eorum  locum  suffecti,  pro  hujus 
Regni  et  Ecclesi®  beneficio,  emolumentum  habeant ; 
et  ut  intra  se  pro  hujusmodi  gradibus  assequendis 
habeant  libertatem,  omnia  acta,  et  scholastica  exer- 
citia  adimplendi,  quenuidmodum  Preposito,  et  major! 
parti  Sociorum  visum  fuerit,  ac  ut  omnes  personas 
pro  hujusmodi  rebus  melius  promo vendis,  eligere, 
create,  nominate,  et  ordinare  possint,  sive  sit  Pro- 
cancellarius.  Procurator,  aut  Procuratores  (nam 
Cancellarii  dignitatem  honoratissimo  et  fidelissimo 
Consiliaric  nostro,  Guilelmo  Cecillio,  Domino  Baroni 
de  Burghley,  totius  Anglite  Thesaurario,  delegatam 
approbamus),  et  ut  posthac  idoneam  hujusmodi  per- 
sonam, cum  defuerit,  pro  hujus  Collegii  Cancellario 
Prepositus,  et  major  pars  Sociorum  eligant,  ordi- 
namus.” 

This  Charter  was  granted  in  1592,  and  no  other 
Charter  or  Letters  Patent  were  granted  during  Eliza- 
beth’s reign.  In  1615  further  Letters  Patent  were 
granted  by  King  James  I.  An  interval  of  twenty- 
one  years  therefore  had  elapsed  between  them  and  the 
Charter  of  Elizabeth ; and  that  degrees  must  during 
that  interval  have  been  conferred  on  Students  of  the 
College  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt.  Therefore 
it  must  have  been  considered  that  the  Charter  of 
Elizabeth,  proprio  vigore,  conferred  upon  the  College 
power  to  grant  degrees.  Some  body,  duly  authorized 
by  the  Crown,  must  have  conferred  them : since  the 
granting  of  degrees  is  a branch  of  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive, the  Crown  being  the  fountain  of  honour.  The 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Proctors  were  not 
incorporated ; the  Piovost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars 
were : and  it  follows  that  they  must  have  conferred 
the  degrees  in  the  interval  between  the  Charter  of 
Elizabeth  and  that  of  James  L,  though,  no  doubt, 
in  this  the  College  acted  through  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Charter  of  James,  after  reciting  the  Charter 
of  Elizabeth,  proceeds : — 

“Cumque  dictum  Collegium  sit  et  habeatur 
universitas,  ac  habeat,  gaudeat,  et  utatur  omnibus 
et  singulis  libertatibus,  privilegiis,  et  immuni- 
tatibus  ad  universitatem  sive  academiam  pertinen- 
tibus  sive  spectantibus  . . . idcirco  operse  pretium 
et  necessarium  videtur,  quod  dictum  Collegium  et 
universitas  habeant  plenam  et  absolutam  potestatem 
duos  Burgenses  de  seipis  eligendi,  eosqne  mittendi  ad 
supremam  illam  curiam  Parliament!,  in  hoc  regno 
nostro  Hibernia,  de  tempore_  in  tempus,  tenendi : in 
qui  quid&m  curiS,  hujusmodi  Burgenses  sic  electi  et 
missi,  juxta  formam  universitatis  Oxoniensis  et 
Cantabrigiensis  in.  Angli&  usitatam,  notum  faciant 
verum  statum  dicti  Collegii  ac  universitatis  ibidem ; 
ita  ut  nullum  statutum  aut  actus  generalis  dicto 
Collegio  ac  universitati  privatim,  sine  just&  ac  debita 
notitia  et  informatione  in  el  parte  habita,  prejudicit 
aut  noceat ; sciatxs  quod  nos,  de  gTatia  nostra 
speciali,  . . . Voluimus  et  concessimns,  ac  per  prte- 
sentes  pro  nobis  heeredibus,  et  successoribus  nostris, 
voluimus  et  eonsedimus,  prefatis  Preposito,  Sociis,  et 
Scholaribus  dicti  Collegii,  et  successoribus  suis,  necnon 
ordinamus  et  stabilimus  per  presentes,  perpetuis 
futuris  temporibus  quod  sint  et  erunt  in  dicto  Collegio 
ac  universitate  juxta  Dublin  duo  Burgenses  Parlia- 
ment! nostri  hseredum  et  successorum  nostrorum.”(6). 

The  words  just  quoted,  such  as  “ Cumque  dictum 
Collegium  sit  et  habeatur  universitas,”  “ et  utatur 
omnibus  et  singulis  libertatibus  privilegiis  et  im- 
munitatibus  ad  universitatem  pertinentibus.  ” 11  Col- 

legii et  universitatis  predict®,”  "quod  dictum  col- 
legium et  universitas  habeant” ; again,  the  same 
words,-  “dicti  Collegii  ac  universitatis,”  “dicto 
Collegio  ac  universitate  juxta  Dublin,”  show  that  the 
(a)  ColL  Stat.,  voL  X,  pp.  7, 8-  <S)  Coll.  Stat.,  rol.  I,  pp.  309,  3 


framers  of  the  Charter  considered  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  so  inseparably  connected 
that  their  titles  are  used  throughout  as  synonymous 
terms.  To  whom  is  the  power  of  electing  two  members 
given?  “Prmfatis  Preposito,  Sociis  et  Scholaribus 
dicti  Collegii.” 

The  Charter  recites  that  Trinity  College  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  “ ad  exemplum  academiarum 
nostrarum  Oxoniensis  et  Cantabrigiensis.”  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  no  doubt  in  some  respect  analogous 
Universities.  But  they  are  essentially  different  in 
this  that  they  each  contain  several  Colleges  ; and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  reference  to  them  in  this 
Charter  indicates  an  intention  that  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  should  be  separate 
bodies. 

The  next  Charter  is  that  of  13  Charles  I.,  which 
bears  date  in  1637.  (c)  It  recites  the  Charter  of 
Elizabeth,  and  states  that  by  it  she  granted  “quod 
deinceps  esset  unum  Collegium  mater  Universitatis 
in  quodum  loco  vocato  Allhallowes  juxta  Dublin.” 
It  then  recites  the  incorporation  of  the  College ; its- 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  College  ; its  capacity  of  suing  and  being  sued 
in  actions,  real,  personal  and  mixed ; of  having  a 
common  seal ; the  power  of  the  Provost  and  majority 
of  the  Fellows  to  make  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  College  ; and  that  “ eadem: 
nuper  regina  per  easdam  literas  suas  patentes  ordina- 
verit,  ut  studiosi  in  dicto  Collegio  libertatem  et 
facultatem  haberent  gradus  turn  Baccalaureates, 
Magisterii  et  Doctoratus,  juxta  tempus  idoneum,  in 
omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus  obtinendi ; et  ut 
intra  se,  hujusmodi  gradibus  assequendis  haberent 
libertatem  omnia  acta  et  scholastica  exercitia  adim- 
pler.di,  quemadmodurr.  Preposito,  et  majori  parti 
Socioram  usum  foret.”  The  Charter  confirms  the 
Charter  of  Elizabeth  in  respect  of  its  above  recited 
provisions,  and  provides,  with  .the  consent  of  the  Pro- 
vost, Fellows,  and  Scholars,  that  Fellows  should  not 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  as  provided  by 
the  Charter  of  Elizabeth:  recalls  the  power  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances, 
and  reserves  that  power  to  the  Crown ; repeals  those 
already  made,  and  substitutes  an  amended  code. 

In  further  Letters  Patent  of  the  same  year  (13- 
Charles  I.),  I find  this  recital  (after  referring  to  the 
great  advantage  of  schools  and  universities  in  Eng- 
land):— “Quod  et  reipsa  fecit  regina  Elizabetha 
Celebris  memori®,  Collegium  Sanct®  Trinitatis  juxta 
urbem  Dubliniensem  extruendo  ; quod  etiam  annuis- 
reditibus  dotavit  et  academi®  privilegiis  ornavit(d) 

The  Letters  Patent  then  proceed  to  establish  certain 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  College.  The  Provost 
and  seven  senior  Fellows  are  to  form  a Board.  The 
Board  are  to  have  the  government  of  the  College,  the 
election  of  the  Fellows,  officials,  &c. , and  the  conferring; 
of  degrees  “ graduumque  collatiories  definiant,  et 
concludaut."  A more  clear  assertion  that  the  College- 
had  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  it  is  not  easy  to- 
imagine. 

The  next  Letters  Patent  which  I have  to  refer  to  are 
those  of  the  34  George  III.  (a.d.  1794).  They  are 
addressed  to  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows,  and  relate 
to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  students  to  de- 
grees, and  announce:  . . . “quod  omnibus  subditis- 
nostris,  qui  religionem  Pontificiam  sive  Romano- 
Catholicam  profitentur,  liceat  et  deinceps  licebit  in 
dictum  . Collegium  admitti,  atque  gradus  in  dicti 
academii  obtinere,  prestitis  prius  omnibus  exercitiis- 
per  leges  efc  cons uetudines  academi®  requisites,  aliquo 
statute  dicti  Collegii,  aut  statuto,  reguli,  aut  consue- 
tudine  quacunque  diet®  academi®  in  contrarium  non 
obstante. 

Now,  pausing  here,  if  nothing  else  had  happened, 
what  was  the  position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  7 
there  was  no  separate  incorporation  of  it.  If  there 
had  been  it  must  have  been  by  Royal  Charter  by 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  There  was  no 
express  creation  of  it  apart  from  the  College.  The- 
Uoilege  had .the  power  of  electing  the  Chancellor  and' 
the  other  officers,  and  of  ‘defining  and  determining” 
“1  j ci£“eTI?1FS  degrees.  The  College  was  supreme  ; 
and  the  University  was  a branch  or  department  of  it, 
if  indeed  the  College  itself  was  not  more  accurately 
the  University.  That  it  was  so  considered  by  the- 
framers  of  the  Charter  of  James  I.  appears  from  the 
expressions:  “sit  et  habeatur  universitas,”  academi®- 
privilegiis  ornavit,”  and  from  the  power  of  the  College 
to  confer  degrees  “irtra  se.”  It  cannot  therefore 
admit  of  doubt  that  prior  to  the  Letters  Patent  of 
Queen  Victoria  a gift  to  the  “Corporation  of  the 
10.  (e)  Colt  Stat.,  to!  X,  p.  10.  (d)  ColL  Stat.  vol.X,  p.  30. 
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University  of  Dublin”  would  have  meant  a gift  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  could  have  meant  nothing 

^Both  phrases.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  are  used  interchangeably,  as  well  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  in  the  Charters  and  Regula- 
tions. The  Fourth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  is, 

“ that  four  lords  spiritual,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  .and 
twenty -eight  lords  temporal  elected  for  life  by  the  peers 
of  Ireland  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  one  hundred  commoners  (two  for  each 
county  in  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  two  for 
the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  Universtiy  of  Trinity 
College,  and  one  for  each  (of  the  most  considerable 
oities  ’towns,  and  boroughs)  be  the  number  to  sit 
and  vote,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^y  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  2 & 3 ¥m.  IV.  c.  88, 
section  11,  it  is  (no  doubt)  enacted  that  “the  city  of 
Limerick,  the  city  of  Waterford,  the  borough  of  Bel- 
fast, and  the  University  of  Dublin  shall  each  respec- 
tively return  one  member  to  serve  in  such  future 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  member  which  each  of 
the  said  places  is  now  by  law  entitled  to  return.”  But 
by  sec.  70  it  is  provided  “ that  in  addition  to  the  per- 
sons now  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a member 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
“every  person  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  has  obtained,  or  hereafter  shall  obtain,  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  or  any  higher  degree,.  &c.,  or 
a Scholarship  or  Fellowship  in  the  said  University, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a member 
or  members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  the 
said  University.”  &c.  By  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  this  context  Trinity  College  must  also  be  meant, 
since  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  belong  to  tlie  Col- 
lege and  not  to  the  University  proper. 

The  Act  of  Settlement,  too,  speaks  of  the  lands  of 
the  University,  meaning  obviously  the  lands  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  corporation  of  the  College  was 
at  that  time  the  corporation  of  the  University. 
There  was  no  other  corporation  but  that  of  the  Col- 
lege which,  in  the  woids  of  the  Letters  Patent  of 
James  I.,  was  declared,  and  was  held  to  be,  a Uni- 
rersitv  “ sit  et  habeatur  universitas.” 

There  is  nothing  in  this  view  I think  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackburne,  Vice-Chan- 
aellor  of  the  University.  He  said : — 

“ It  is  now,  for  any  practical  purpose,  not  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  University  was  a corporate 
body  before  the  late  Charter.  But  I may  observe  that 
through  the  agency  of  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  other  proper  officers,  for  whose  per- 
petual appointment  the  Crown  made  ample  provision, 
the  power  to  grant  degrees  was  insured  to  continue 
for  all  time.  So  and  m like  manner,  the  succession 
of  members  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  for  ever  supplied 
out  of  the  members  of  another  body  expressly  incor- 
porated. ”(Z>) 

Mr.  Blackburne  thus  gives  no  positive  opinion  on 
the  question.  Nor  is  the  view  I have  expressed  op- 
posed, in  my  opinion,  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
College  and  'University.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  in  some  respects  anomalous  bodies, 
differing  in  constitution  from  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
other  ancient  Universities. 

In  The  Attorney-General  v.  Lady  Downing  and 
others  (Wilmot’s  Ca.  and  Op.  14),  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot  says:  — 

“And,  indeed,  I think  Universities  and  Colleges 
are  within  the  proper  and  genuine  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  words  ‘Schools  of  Learning.’ (c).  The  places 
where  the  public  exercises  are  performed  are  called  the 
Schools  An  University  is  a great  school,  incorporated 
to  instruct,  by  their  Professors  and  regular  exercises, 
all  who  come  to  study  there,  and  by  degrees  to  give 
their  students  rank  and  credit  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  which  are.  qualifications  for  lucrative 
offices  and  employments  in  life.  It  is  a public  school 
of  divinity,  physic,  law,  and  all  arts  and  sciences. 
And  colleges  are  schools  of  learning,  furnishing 
scholars  for  the  universal  school,  which  is  a combina- 
tion of  all  those  schools  ; and  in  any  other  view  than 
as  schools  of  learning  they  are  as  useless  to  society  as 
monasteries  ; and,  therefore,  I think  they  are  not  only 
within  the  equity  of  the  Act,  but  within  the  words 
of  it.  And  I consider  this  devise  _ as  made  for  the 
further  augmenting  of  the  University : and  for  that 


reason  the  University,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  1 
very  properly  made  a relator  in  this  information  being  . 
materially  and  essentially  interested  in  the  benefac- 
tion. For  though  the  University  is  not  a corporation 
of  colleges,  but  of  matriculated  members,  and  all 
colleges  arc  separate  corporations,  yet  these  colleges 
attract  and  furnish  the  members  to  be  matriculated, 
and  every  new  college  enlarges  the  universal  school, 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  adds  weight, 
dignity,  and  strength  to  the  University.” 

Generally  speaking,  a University  and  College  are 
one  bedy.  The  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris  are 
both  teaching  Universities,  and  Trinity  College  in 
this  respect  appears  to  have  resembled  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  Queen 
(21  Viet.,  July  24,  1857).  In  them  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing recitals: — 

" Whereas  wo  aie  informed  that  the  Senate  or  con- 
gregation of  the  University  of  Dublin,  consisting  of 
the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors  in  the 
several  faculties,  and  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  said 
University,  has  heretofore,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  been  governed  by  certain  rules 
or  statutes,  entitled : ‘ Reguke  seu  Consuetudines 
Universitatis  Dubliniensis  pro  solenniori  graduum 
collatione.’  And  whereas  our  right  trusty  and  right 
entirely  beloved  Counsellor,  John  George,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the 
said  University ; our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Counsellor,  Francis  Blackburne,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  said  University ; and  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near 
Dublin,  have  humbly  represented  unto  ns  that  the 
said  rules  or  statutes  have,  by  lapse  of  time,  become 
in  many  respects  obsolete  and  unsuited  to  the  present 
state  of  the  said  University  and  College,  and  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  the  said  College  have  power  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same ; and  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Provost,  and  Senior  Fellows  have  there- 
fore humbly  supplicated  us  to  remove  the  said  doubts, 
and  to  grant  unto  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
the  said  College,  and  also  unto  the  Senate  ot  Con- 
gregation of  the  said  University,  such  further  powers 
as  will  enable  them  to  revise,  alter,  or  repeal  the  said 
rules  and  usages  relating  to  the  conferring  of  degrees 
by  the  said  University,  and  to  enact  other  piles  or 
regulations  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  binding  and 
obligatory  on  all  members  of  the  University.”  (d). 


Then  tho  granting  part  of  tho  Letters  Patent  is  as 
follows : — 

‘ ‘ We  are  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quest. Know  ye;  therefore,  that  we,  of  _ our  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by-  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  George  William 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  onr  Lieutenant-General 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  do,  by  these  pre- 
sents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  enact  and 
confirm  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  afore- 
said, and  unto  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor, 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  said  University,  all  such 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  as  by  the  Charters  and 
Statutes  of  our  royal  predecessors  to  the  Provost,  Fel- 
lows and  Scholars  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  aforesaid,  or  to  tho  University  of 
Dublin  aforesaid,  nave  heretofore  been  given,  granted, 
or  by  usage  and  prescription  possessed,  without  any 
alteration  or  diminution  whatever  as  herein  provided. 

41  And  it  is  onr  will  and  pleasure  that  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  our  said  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  shall  have  power,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  to  alter,  amend,  and  repeal  all  laws,  rules, 
or  bye-laws,  heretofore  existing,  for  the  more  solemn 
conferring  of  Degrees  by  the  Senato  of  the  University- 
aforesaid,  and  to  make,  enact,  and  enforce,  from  time 
to  time,  such  additional  laws,  rules,  and  bye-laws, 
to  alter  or  vary  the  same  for  the  like  purpose  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit.  Provided  always  that  no  such 
new  laws,  rules,  or  bye-laws,  or  emendations  or  alter- 
ations of  such  existing  laws,  rules,  or  bye-laws  shall 
be  of  force  or  binding  upon  the  said  University  until 
they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  of 
the  same  in  congregation  lawfully  assembled.  ”(«) 

No  law  is  to  be  proposed  except  by  the  Board. 
Then  the  constitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the 
Senate  are  defined  and  determined,  and  to  carry  out 
EUz.,  c.  4,  e.  X. 

3 o 
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the  objects  in  view  the  Senate  is  incorporated  in  these 
words : — 

“ ,Anrl  our  will  and  pleasure  further  is,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  said  University  shall  be,  and  continue 
to  be,  a body  corporate,  and  have  a common  seal,  and 
shall  have  power  under  the  said  seal  to  do  all  such 
acts  as  may  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  (in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  with  the 
Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  and  with  the  Statutes,  Laws,  and 
Bye-Laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  these  our 
Royal  Letters)  under  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the 
Chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

1 ‘ It  shall  be  further  lawful  for  the  said  Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Masters  to  apply  the  funds  which  may  or 
shall  belong  to  the  said  Univecsity  Senate  for  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  learning  in  the  said  University,  sub- 

i'ect  to  such  regulations  as  the  Provost  and  senior 
i'ellows  of  our  said  College  shall  approve  of  or  sub- 
scribe. 

‘ ‘ And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  said  University,  in  their 
corporate  capacity  as  aforesaid,  to  have,  hold,  acquire, 
and  receive  such  lands,  manors,  tenements,  or  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  as  may  from  the  date  of 
these  presents,  be  given  or  bequeathed  unto  them,  by 
any  person  whatsoever,  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  in  the  said  University.  Provided  also  that 
such  gift  or  bequest  does  not  impose  any  condition  or 
obligation  inconsistent  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  force  at  the  time  of  such  gift  or  bequest,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Charters  and  Statutes  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  near- 
Dublin.”  (a) 

It  is  on  these  Letters  Patent  and  the  incorporation 
therein  contained  of  the  Chancellor,  Doctors,  and 
Masters,  that  the  claim  of  the  Senate,  who  are  the 
defendants,  depends.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  of  its 
Senate  merely. 

By  another  Charter  of  the  same  reign  another  Uni- 
versity, the  Queen’s  University,  has  been  incorporated. 
The  second  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  (I 
have  not  the  first  one  at  hand)  is  in  these  words  : — 

‘‘  We  do  will,  order,  . . . and  found  a Univei-sity, 
which  shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.”  . . . 
“ And  we  do  further  will  and  order  that  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate  shall  consist  of  a Chancellor 
Senators,'  Secretory,  Professors,  Graduates,  and  Stu- 
dents.” 

Thus  we  find  a Charter  of  the  same  reign,  dated  a 
few  years  after  the  Charter  incorporating  the  Senate, 
by  which  a University  was  incorporated,  consisting 
of  a Chancellor,  Senators,  a Secretary,  Graduates,  ana 
Students,  and  in  it  the  persons  precisely  defined  and 
described  of  which  the  University  is  to  consist.  This 
is  not  an  accidental  circumstance.  The  advisers  of 
Queen  Victoria  knew  how  to  incorporate  a University 
when  they  meant  to  do  so. 

There  is,  however,  another  body,  viz.  the  Council, 
which  was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  38 
Vac.  (6)  (November  4,  1874),  and  to  which  it  is  said 
the  will  of  Mr.  Reid  refers  when  he  speaks  of  the 
“ Board.”  I need  not  allude  in  detail  to  its  con- 
stitution: suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  nowhere  called  the 
Board  in  any  official  instrument.  The  contest  here 
is  between  the  College  and  the  Senate. 

There  are  therefore  two  bodies  in  existence,  to  either 
of  which  the  designation  of  corporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  may  refer,  and  to  one  or  other  of  which 
it  must  refer : not  with  strict  accuracy  in  either  case, 
perhaps,  but  sufficiently  clearly  to  enable  a gift  to 
take  effect  in  favour  of  whichever  is  in  fact  meant. 
If  the  gift  had  been  to  the  “ Senate  ” or  to  the  Chan- 
cellors, Doctors,  and  Masters,  there  would  have  been 
no  question,  since  whatever  belief  one  might  have  had 
of  tile  intention  of  the  testator,  the  body  would  have 
been  unmistakably  defined. 

There  is  of  course  no  reported  case  in  point : Mostyn 
v.  Mostyn,  5 H.  L.  C.  155  ; Stringer  v.  Gardiner,  27 
Beav.  35  4 De  Gex.  & J.  468.  are  cases  of  gifts  to 
known  individuals  where  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
name  and  the  description  connected  with  it.  Nor  have 
Slhs  v.  Houston,  10  Ch.  Div.  236,  or  Holmes  v 
distance  12  Ves.  279,  any  intimate  bearing  upon  it. 

Kilvert’s  Trusts,  L.  R.  Ch.  171,  comes  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  present  case  than  any  of  those  which 
were  cited.  In  that  case  a testatrix  by  a will  made  in 
1868  gave  a legacy  to  the  “treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
(a)  Coll.  Stat.,  vol.il,  pp.  142-145. 


orphans  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester 
to  be  applied  by  him  in  the  benefit  of  the  charity.’’ 
Two  societies  made  a claim — one  had  been  founded 
in  1777  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  at  which  time  the  diocese 
comprised  only  the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester.  In 
1837  the  Archdeaconry  of  Coventry  was  added  to  the 
diocese,  and  in  1848  the  Worcester  Society  altered  its 
title,  so  as  to  show  that  its  operations  were  restricted  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester.  The  other  society 
had  been  founded  in  1877  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  clergy  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Coventrv. 
The  father  of  the  testatrix  had  been  a subscriber  to 
the  Worcester  Society  till  his  death  in  1817.  His 
widow  had  continued  the  description  till  her  death 
in  1860,  and  the  testatrix  had  continued  it  from  that 
time  at  an  increased  rate ; but  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  testatrix  or  any  of  her  family  had  subscribed  to 
the  Coventry  Society ; it  was  held  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  that  the  gift  was  to  be  treated  as  a gift  to 
an  object,  not  to  a particular  society,  but  must  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  two  societies.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeal  held  that  the  gift  was  a gift  to  a particular 
society,  with  a slight  inaccuracy  of  description,  and 
that  the  Worcester  Society  was  solely  entitled.  Lord 
Justice  James  said: — 

“ Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  which  of  the 
two  was  meant.  Evidence  has  always  been  admitted 
to  show  which  of  two  societies  the  testator  knew, 
and  to  which  of  them  he  subscribed.  Such  evidence  is 
admissible  to  remove  an  ambiguity,  if  there  has  been 
sufficient  ground  laid  to  raise  an  ambiguity,  and  I am 
assuming  against  the  appellant  that  the  Coventry 
Society  have  raised  an  ambiguity.  The  fund  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Wor- 
cester Society.” 

Lord  Justice  Mellish : “ I am  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  language  of  the  bequest  shows  that  the  testatrix 
had  some  particular  society  in  her  mind,  and  the 
question  is,  What  Society?  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  course  to  be  adopted  here  and  in  any  other 
case  of  finding  who  answers  the  description  given  in 
if  will  of  a legatee.  If  there  was  no  society  answering 
the  description  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  claim  the 
legacy,  it  might  be  that  the  Court  would  carry  the 
gift  into  effect  as  a gift  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Here,  how- 
ever, I think  it  clear  that  the  appellants  come  near 
enough  to  the  description  to  be  entitled  to  the  legacy, 
if  there  was  no  other  society  to  compete  with  them. 
There  is  a description  of  the  society  by  its  old  name ; 
that  name  has  been  changed,  but  that  object  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  at  first,  and  the  old  name  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  it.  Then,  assuming  another  society 
to  come  near  enough  to  the  description  to  have  ground 
for  a claim,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  remove  the 
ambiguity,  and  the  evidence  given  is  decisive.” 

This,  in  short,  is  a case  of  latent  ambiguity,  and  in 
such  cases  the  rule  is  (when  the  fact  of  ambiguitv  is 
shown)  first  to  see  whether  the  other  words  of  the  will 
afford  grounds  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  between 
the  two  conflicting  bodies,  and  if  not,  then  to  admit 
extrinsic  evidence. 

The  extrinsic  evidence  in  the  case,  or  rather  the 
extrinsic  facts  admitted  without  proof,  arc  all  the  one 
way.  The  testator  had  left  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity long  before  the  Senate  was  incorporated  or  the 
Council  heard  of.  It  was  to  Trinity  College  and  its 
University  of  Dublin  inseparably  and  indistinguish- 
ably  blended  with  it,  that  he  owed  his  training  and 
his  degree. 

But  in  the  words  of  the  will  itself  are  to  he  found 
indications  which  leave  to  my  mind  no  doubt  as  to 
what  his  intention  was.  He  uses  the  words  Univer- 
sity and  College  -is  loosely  as  the  Legislature  and  the 
Crown  use  them.  First  he  bequeaths  all  the  books 
which  he  may  die  possessed  of  “to  the  Librarian  for 
the  time  being  of  the  University  of  Dublin.”  There 
m no  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Dublin  or  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  There  is  a 
Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Secondly,  the  testator  bequeaths  his  shares  or  stock 
in  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Co.,  &c.,  to 
his  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  same  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  endow  in 
the  said  University  a Professorship  of  Penal  Legis- 
-ation,  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Soard 
of  the  University  to  assign  any  other  duties  which 
they  may  consider  proper  to  be  performed  by  said 
Professors  so  as  to  make  the  study  of  Penal  Legislation 
a regular  branch- of  instruction  in  the  Law  School  of 
(4)  Coll.  Stat , vol.  ii,  p.  372. 
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the  University.  And  I empower  the  said  Board  to 
award  prizes  annually  for  proficiency  in  the  said 
branch  of  legal  science,  &c.  The  word  Board  has  a 
well-defined  meaning  in  Trinity  College.  It  means 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  was  contended 
by  Mr.  Twigg,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
word  is  synonymous  with  Council.  In  my  opinion 
the  testator  did  not  mean  to  designate  a body  which 
was  not  constituted  till  long  after  has  connexion  with 
Trinity  College  ceased,  and  his  use  of  the  words, 
“ Board  of  the  University,”  affords  a key  to  what 
he  meant  by  the  Corporation  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Thirdly,  the  testator  bequeaths  his  Three  Per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  “to  found  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  additional  Sizarships,  or  Exhibitions 
in  the  nature  of  Sizarships,  not  to  exceed  five  in 
number,  open  only  to  students  of  limited  means, 
natives  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  who,  having  failed 
to  obtain  the  ordinary  Sizarship  of  the  College,  may 
be  deemed  to  have  shown  sufficient  meirit : such  Ex- 
hibitions to  be  held  on  conditions  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  upon  which  ordinary  Sizarships  are 
held  in  the  said  College,  and  not  to  preclude  such 
Exhibitioners  from  obtaining  any  other  Exhibitions 
or  Prizes  to  which  an  ordinary  Sizar  would  be  eli- 
gible ,-  and  the  Board  of  the  said  University  shall 
determine  the  annual  stipend  to  be  allowed  to  each 
such  Exhibitioner,  or  the  privileges  in  lieu  of  such 
stipend,  in  such  a way  as  to  place  him  with  respect 
to  exemption  from  fees,  free  commons,  and  free 


rooms,  on  a footing  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  Sizars.  Documents. 
What  Board  1 Plainly  the  Board  of  the  same  Body — section  L. 

the  same  Corporation  to  which  he  made  the  bequest,  

“ and  I empower  the  said  Board  to  apply  the  residue  IXXXVX 
of  such  income  (if  any)  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  encourage  superior  education 
in  the  said  county,  as,  for  instance,  by  assigning  from 
time  to  time  stipends,  to  such  schoolmasters  as  may 
distinguish  themselves  in  preparing  students  for  the 
said  University,  such  stipends  to  be  given  on  condition 
that  such  master  or  masters  shall  undertake  to  pre- 

eare,  free  of  expense,  as  day  scholars  a certain  num- 
er  of  boys  of  limited  means  for  the  Sizarship  Ex- 
aminations of  the  University,  or  in  such  other  way 
as  to  the  said  Board  may  seem  most  effectual  and 
expedient  for  the  promotion  of  superior  education 
in  the  said  county.”  There  are  no  Sizarships  in  the 
University : they  are  in  the  College.  There  are  no 
such  Examinations  as  Sizarship  Examinations  of 
the  University.  They  are  held  in  and  by  Trinity 
College.  In  my  opinion,  treating  the  question  as  one 
of  intention,  the  testator  has  clearly  shown  on  the  face 
of  the  will  itself  that  what  he  meant  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College.  I am  bound  to  give  effect 
to  that  intention  unless  it  is  encountered  by  some 
rule  of  law.  I have  already  shown  at,  I fear,  too 
great  length,  that  the  phrase  “ Corporation  of  the 
University  of  Dublin”  has  no  such  defined  meaning 
■as  in  a case  like  the  present,  excluding  all  inquiry 
as  to  particular  intention ; and  I have  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  a decree  for  the  plaintiffs. 


LXXXVII,  Documents. 

SECTION  L 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  arrangements  regarding  Fees  in  the  Scottish.  Universities  and  in  the  zxxzvit. 


Universities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds. 


(1)  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


University  of  Edinburgh, 

6th  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I may  state,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  3rd  inst., 
that  I have  no  knowledge  of  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  the  Scottish  Universities  with  a view  to 
preventing  competition  among  these  Universities  in 
the  matter  of  fees  charged  to  students. 

The  position  of  these  fees  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  fee  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  and 
the  Matriculation  fees  are  fixed  by  Ordinance  of 
the  University  Commissioners,  under  the  Univer- 
sities (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  are  the  same  for 
all  the  Universities.  Fees  in  lieu  of  Matriculation 
fees  (permissible  in  certain  circumstances)  are  fixed 
by  the  several  University  Courts  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  Ordinance. 


2.  The  University  Court  of  each  University  fixes 
the  amount  of  Class  fee  for  each  class  or  course  of 
instruction. 

3.  The  entrance  fees  admitting  to  the  respective 
Examinations  for  Degrees  are  fixed  by  the  Univer- 
sity Court  of  each  University,  but  the  total  of  these 
Entrance  fees  is,  in  the  case  of  each  Degree,  prescribed 
by  Ordinance  practically — that  is  to  say,  by  statute 
— and  is  the  same  for  all  the  Universities. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  C.  Tayior,  Secretary. 


J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of 
Dublin. 


(2)  Letter  from  the  V ice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 


The  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 
6th  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  no  arrangements  with  the  Universities 
of  Liverpool  or  of  Leeds  with  a view  to  preventing 
competition  in  the  matter  of  fees.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  matter  in  the  Charter  or 
Statutes.  Possibly. the  matter  might  he  indirectly 
affected  by  Clause  II.  of  our  Charter — a copy  of  which 


I enclose,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  you  for  other  r easo ns . 
Apart  from  Statutory  obligations,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  conferring  informally  with  the_  two  other  Univer- 
sities formerly  included  in  Victoria,  but  so  far  as  I 
remember  no  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  fees 
which  has  called  for  discussion  between  ns. 

Yours  faithfully, 

. . Aured  Hofkinson. 

3 o 2 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


.Documents. 
Section  L. 
T,W  X VT1 


( Extract  from,  Charter  referred  to  in  foregoing  letter.) 


XI.  Every  Statute  or  alteration  of  a Statute  and 
every  Ordinance  or  alteration  of  an  Ordinance  relating 
to  any  of  the  matters  following  that  is  to  say:  — 

(a)  The  titles  of  Degrees 

(b)  The  establishment  of  new  Degrees 

(c)  The  periods  of  residence  and  study  in  the 
University  or  in  any  affiliated  or  recognised 
institution  required  for  Degrees 

(d)  The  conditions  under  which  Degrees  higher 
than  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  any  Faculty 
are  to  be  granted 

(e)  The  courses  for  medical  Degrees  and  the  sub- 
jects of  examinations 

shall  before  such  Statute  or  alteration  of  a Statute 


shall  be  allowed  and  before  such  Ordinance  or  altera- 
tion of  an  Ordinance  shall  become  operative  and  have 
effect  be  communicated  to  the  Universities  established 
or  to  be  established  in  Liverpool  and  York- 
shire and  if  within  one  month  after  the  receipt 
of  such  communication  notice  of  objection  thereto 
shall  have  been  given  by  the  said  Universities 
or  either  of  them  the  question  so  arising  shall 
be  considered  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the  three 
Universities  and  in  default  of  agreement  any  of  the 
said  Universities  may  within  one  month  make  a re- 
presentation in  regard  thereto  to  Us  in  Council  and 
m the  event  last  mentioned  such  Statute  or  Ordinance 
or  alteration  therein  shall  not  become  operative  and 
have  effect  until  allowed  by  Us  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  Our  Privy  Council. 


DOCUMENTS.  LXXXVIII. 

SECTION  L. 

T.TTyvm  Letter  from  the  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  P.C.,  C.M.G.,  published  in  the  newspapers 

in  January,  1904. 

( Referred  to  in  the  Statement  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Committee  of  Irish  Catholit 
Laymen.) 

“Adabe,  Co.  Limebick,  themselves  exists  for  instruction  in  the  higher 

“ 1st  January,  1904.  branches  of  general  and  technical  education.  Ireland 

“ Sie,  ’ " has  no  National  University.  This  is  not  a mere  mat- 

ter of  opinion  ; it  is  a demonstrated  fact. 

“ The  Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  has 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  concerned,  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  is 
bad.  The  Royal  University,  created  by  the  Act  of 
1879,  is  declared  by  the  Commission  of  Educational 
Experts  ‘to  suffer  from  incurable  defects,’  ‘to  have 
lowered  the  ideal  of  University  life  and  education 
in  Ireland,’  and  ‘ to  have  introduced  a system  of 
appointment  to  the  Senate  and  all  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  is  educationally  indefensible.’  In  view 
of  these  conclusions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Commission  was  constrained  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  existing  arrangements  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  unsatisfactory.  These  arrangements  have 
long  been  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part,  not 
only  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  always  objected 
to  the  system  of  education  represented  by  the  Queen’s 
University  and  its  constituent  Colleges,  but  also  by 
those  people  who,  apart  from  denominational  views 
and  claims,  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  higher  education  in  Ireland.  That  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  are  not  endowed  with  adequate 
means  sufficient  to  meet  the  educational  necessities  of 
time,  has  long  been  a matter  of  regret  to  them. 
As  far  back  as  1890  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  drew  from 
the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the 
explanation  that,  while  the  needs  of  the  Queen’s  Gol- 
Belfast,  for  example,  were  admitted,  nothing 
could  be  done  for  it  until  the  question  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland  as  a whole  could  be  dealt  with. 
Inat  this  feeling  of  discontent  tends  to  become  more 
acute  is  evidenced  by  the  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant made  by  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
tast,  in  a series  of  resolutions  on  the  9th  of 
ecember  last,  to  which  I may  have  occasion 
later  on  to  allude.  That  such  a state  of  things 
continue,  and  continue  in  an  aggravated  form, 
to  the  present  day,  that  the  inadequacy  and  insuffi- 
e“s?ll”«  University  arrangements  in  Ireland, 
which  depreciate  the  value  of  Irish  professional  de- 
gree^ and  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  these  arrange- 
mente,  should  be  driving  the  youth  of  Ireland  to  seek 
j ■ 81  countries  the  educational  facilities  which  are 
denied  to  them  at  home,  is  indeed  lamentable ; and 
that  we  have  not  m all  these  years  fulfilled  a condi- 
tion precedent  to  dealing  with  the  whole  question  by 
arriving  at  some  sort  of  consensus  of  opinion  among 
ourselves  is  little  short  of  a national  disgrace.  Abun- 
exist  for  th®  conclusion  that, 
part  from  all  questions  of  a denominational  character, 
there  is  an  Irish  University  i... 


‘ ‘ The  attention  of  all  thoughtful  Irishmen  has 
been  recently  concentrated  on  two  great  questions 
which  intimately  concern  the  future  prosperity  of 
Ireland  and  the  well-being  of  her  people,  and  that  all 
Irishmen,  without  regard  to  political  differences  of 
opinion,  would  wish  to  see  satisfactorily  solved.  I 
allude  to  the  Land  Question  and  the  question  of 
Education.  As  regards  the  former  we  need  not 
greatly  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  some  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act 
—that  many  of  those  most  interested  appear  strangely 
ignorant  of  its  provisions,  and  that  in  personal  and 
sectional  considerations — in  the  mere  desire  to  get  the 
best  of  a bargain — the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  national  advantages  of  a clean  settlement 
have  become  somewhat  obscured.  But  a great  step  has 
been  made  towards  a solution  of  the  Land  Question : 
and  though  temporary  obstacles  may  for  a brief  space 
impede  the  working  of  the  recent  Land  Purchase  Act, 
a nnal  settlement  is  well  within  sight ; for  intel- 
ligence, commonsense,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play  will 
certainly  prevail.  The  Education  problem,  therefore, 
"%erest  6 moment’  tlle  one  question  of  pressing 


In  no  country  is  the  higher  education  so 
necessary  as  in  Ireland,  and  no  other  country  is  so 
ill  provided.  The  best  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction is  essential  for  any  successful  attempt  at 
industrial  development,  and  much  may  possibly  be 
done  for  Ireland  in  that  direction.  But  whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  her  in  the  shape  of  the 
revival  or  creation  of  industries,  the  employment 
offered  cannot,  owing  to  natural  causes,  be  large 
enough  to  absorb  the  energies  of  the  more  educated 
among  the  people  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
tbe  control,  management,  and  superintendence  of 
manufacturing  and  trading  operations  afford  profit- 
able employment  to  similar  classes  in  Great  Britain 
As  a consequence,  a people  naturally—  and  I think  I 
may  say  exception  ally— quick-witted  must  seek  for 
expression  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions  sciences,  and  arts.  They  require  an  oppor- 
themselves  to  satisfy  a demand 
at  home  which,  it  is  true,  must  always  be  limited, 
and  to  compete  on  level  terms  with  others  in  the 
larger  and  more  profitable  field  offered  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  Give  Irishmen  a 

iwoSl,*0  aU  Irjfhmen  a chance  at  home 
and  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  this  small  island 
Jot  atdn3  +b6  Prov^.with  what  she  certainly  has 
te  the 


of  which  the  great  majority  of 


no  opportunity 


young  men  can  avail  there  is  an  Irish  University 
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-years  clamoured  for  solution,  which,  being  left  un-  pelled  either  to  disobey  their  pastors  or  to  see  their  documents. 

solved,  is  year  by  year  affecting  more  and  more  children  suffer  in  so  essential  a matter  as  education?  — 

seriously  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  Were  I convinced  that  not  a reasonable  word  could  be  SE0TIoy  L' 
country,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  Irishmen  to  do  said  in  extenuation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  K/Xxxvm. 

what  in  them  lies  to  assist  a settlement.  Catholic  hierarchy,  I would  still  plead  for  a generous 

" The  proposals  by  the  late  Royal  Commission  have  consideration  of  their  views,  and  a fair  settlement  of 
not  proved  acceptable  to  any  considerable  section  of  the  University  Question.  Those  who  cannot  tolerate 

Irish  public  opinion ; and  their  force  is,  it  must  be  the  prejudices  of  the  priest,  might,  at  least,  be  tolerant 

admitted,  greatly  weakened  by  the  differences  of  opinion  towards  the  principles  of  the  laity.  Laymen  should 
indicated  in  the  Report.  From  a careful  perusal  of  not  be  forced  to  do  what  they  honestly  think  to  be 
that  Report,  and  the  appended  notes,  as  well  as  from  wrong  in  order  to  give  the  best  possible  educational 
my  observation  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  Ire-  equipment  to  their  children. 

land,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  me  that  the  only  “ A grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Protestants 
real  solution  of  tliis  vexed  question  will  he  found  in  of  Ireland ; for  their  views  will  naturally  to  a consider- 
an  arrangement  which  will  combine  the  highest  attain-  able  extent  colour  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain, 
able  measure  of  academical  efficiency  with  perfect  I wish  they  would  look  at  this  question,  not  from 

equality  of  treatment  for  all  sections  of  the  community.  a provincial  or  from  a sectarian,  but  purely  and  solely 

“ This  ideal  might,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  realised  by  from  a national  point  of  view.  Is  not  Ireland  worthy 
the  establishment  within  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  of  a National  University?  Ought  not  the  highest 
two  additional  colleges — the  Queen’s,  Belfast,  and  a form  of  general  and  technical  education  to  be  within 

King’s  College  to  be  established  in  Dublin — which  the  grasp  of  all  her  people?  Is  not  suitable  endow- 

colleges,  like  Trinity,  should  be  well  equipped  finan-  ment  of  the  colleges  within  a National  University 
daily,  and  should  be  autonomous  and  residential,  with  desirable?  Are  we  not  broad-minded  enough  to  sink 

governing  bodies  selected  exclusively  on  academical  differences,  prejudices,  traditions,  for  so  great  an 

grounds.  Within  these  broad  outlines  room  could  be  object?  Is  not  united  action  possible?  Those  are  the 
found  for  a working  arrangement  with  colleges  estab-  questions'  before  us.  I plead  for  the  nation,  for  hex 

lished  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  Senate  right  to  provide  herself  with  such  an  educational  sys- 

of  the  University,  or  some  academic  controlling  body,  tern  as  will  give  full  scope  to  her  powers  and  genius, 

would  naturally  be  entrusted  the  all-important  duty  If  Ireland  wants  a National  University,  why  should 

of  maintaining  a standard  of  graduation  framed  with  not  Irish  money  be  utilised  for  the  purpose?  Such  a 

the  object  of  securing  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  scheme  as  I have  sketched  inflicts  no  hardship  upon 

acquirement,  and  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  a minority,  involves  no  violation  of  conscientious 

pursuit  of  knowledge  ; and  a visiting  body  should  see  scruples,  does  no  injustice  to  any  man.  It  is  not  even 

that  no  teaching  or  practice  contrary  to  morals,  or  new  > for  such  an  extension  of  the  University  of 

hurtful  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  students,  was  Dublin  as  I suggest  seems  to  have  been  originally  con- 

practised,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  foundation  were  templated  by  its  founders.  It  was  certainly  recog- 
being fulfilled.  nised  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  provided  power 

. ‘‘It  may  be  argued  that  all  this  pother  about  higher  to  erect  and  endow  to  the  University  of  Dublin  another 
education  is  really  groundless,  and  that  existing  in-  college  to  be  called  the  King’s  College,  and  by  a fur- 

.stitutions  are  adequate  to  the  occasion,  if  only  Irish-  ther.Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  enacting 

men  would  be  sensible  and  avail  themselves  of  them.  that  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 

Let  us  deal  with  facts  ; with  a condition  which  is  were  eligible  to  take  degrees,  to  hold  professorships,  to 

actual,  and  not  with  a condition  such  as  some  of  us  be  masters  and  Fellows  of  any  college  to  be  hereafter 

may  think  ought  to  exist.  Trimty  College  is  open  to  founded,  provided  it  shall  be  a member  of  the  Uni- 

all.  That  is  true,  and  true  also  that  many  dis-  versity  of  Dublin. 

tinguished  Roman  Catholips  have  been  educated  there  ; “ Nor  could  the  creation  of  a real  National  Uni- 

but  it  is  also  true  that  such  an  educational  process  is  versity  inflict  any  damage  upon  Trinity  College.  That 

strongly  objected  to  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  College,  with  which  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been 

the  faith  and  morals  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  that,  hitherto  identified,  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  an- 
as a consequence,  but  few-  Roman  Catholics  avail  them-  ticipations  of  its  founders,  and  has  conferred  large 

- selves  of  Trinity  College.  Is  the  objection  reasonable?  intellectual  benefits  upon  the  country.  I should  be 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  of  the  Protestant  re-  the  last  to  make  any  proposal  which,  in  my  judgment, 

ligion  try  and  consider  the  question  fairly ; let  us  would  impair  in  the  smallest  degree  the  efficiency  of 

endeavour  to  look  at  it  as  if  the  position  were  entirely  that  great  institution.  But  how  could  such  a National 

reversed.  The  doors  of  Trinity  College  are  wide  open  ; University  as  I contemplate  do  so  ? Surely  it  is  not 
•a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic  students  beyond  the  capacity  of  statesmanship  to  formulate  a 

could,  we  are  told,  be  erected ; Roman  Catholic  tutors  detailed  plan  which,  without  any  interference  with 

•can  lecture  and  teach ; instruction  is  non-sectarian. ; the  internal  management  of  Trinity,  or  with  its  edu- 
all  are  welcome  without  favour  for  or  prejudice  against  cational  efficiency,  and  possibly  with  a decided  better - 

any  man.  Be  it  so.  But  is  that  quite  sufficient?  I ing  of  its  financial  resources,  would  make  the  Univer- 

thinlc  not.  Trinity  College  has  a splendid  record,  a sity  of  Dublin  a potent  instrument  for  the  elevation 

great  past,  and,  if  it  is  wise,  a brilliant  future  before  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  for  the  mitiga- 

it ; but  it  never  has  been,  is  not,  and  cannot  pretend  tion  of  racial  or  sectarian  differences,  and  for  the 

to  be  a national  institution.  It  was  founded,  grew,  diffusion  to  every  section  of  the  community  of  those 

and  has  become  venerable  as  an  institution  represent-  benefits  now  unhappily  restricted  to  comparatively 

ing  a section  of  the  nation  only.  Its  walls  are  satur-  few. 

ated  with  racial  distinctions ; its  atmosphere  redolent  “And  in  thus  pleading  for  the  nation  I would 
of  religious  ascendancy ; and,  try  as  it  will,  it  cannot  appeal  to  Trinity  College.  Trinity  ought  to  take  the 

at  once  and  wholly  divest  itself  of  its  inherited  en-  iead,  honestly  desirous  to  assist  in  a national  move- 

yironment ; it  cannot,  with  the  best  intentions,  become  ment,  and  for  herself  content  and  proud  to  maintain 

immediately  colourless.  Is  the  sentiment  against  it  £n  friendly  rivalry  in  the  future  her  great  traditions 

quite  so  unreasonable  under  these  conditions  ? 0f  the  past.  And  I would  appeal  to  my  co-religionists 

“ If  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  should  we,  who  the  minority  in  Ireland,  ft  is  my  hope  that  in  the 

- are  Protestants,  be  free  from  prejudice?  Imagine  an  provision  of  some  such  scheme,  fraught  with  incalcu- 

active  dominant  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  a com-  fable  benefits  to  future  generations,  the  sympathy,  sup- 

munity  mainly  Protestant  and  largely  of  a different  pojt,  and  active  help  of  all  patriotic  Irishmen  maybe 

race — would  the  Protestants  feel  quite  easy  in  their  Combined.  But  if  this  hope  is  to  be  realised,  attention 

minds  at  sending  their  young  men  at  the  most  malle-  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  larger  aspects  of  the 

able  age  to  a college  which  for  centuries  had  repre-  question.  We  must  not  dissipate  our  strength  in 

- sented  the  dominant  minority  ? I do  not  know ; but  lesser  disputes  upon  the  relative  claims  of  rival  de- 

I think  not.  However,  that  point  is  not  worth  labour-  nominations.  The  Roman  Catholic  claims  will  not, 

ing.  W©  have  got  to  deal  with  facts  ; and  the  fact  is  as  I fully  believe,  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the 

that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  foolishly,  the  bugbear  they  seem  to  some  ill-informed  people.  There 

pastors  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  set  is  no  question  of  a Catholic  University,  or  of  the  pro- 

their  face  against  Trinity  College.  _ Granting,  for  the  scription  of  any  kind  of  learning,  or  of  a College  ex- 
sake of  argument,  that  their  attitude  is  quite  un-  clusxvely  for  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  a College  to  every 

reasonable,  is  it  wise  or  just  that  the  laity  should  post  and  emolument  of  which  a Protestant  may  not 

suffer?  Is  it  right  to  put  their  consciences  to  so  aspire,  just  as  a Roman  Catholic  may  aspire  to  posts 

severe,  a strain  ? Is  it  patriotic  of  us — the  minority — and  emoluments  in  Trinity  College  or  the  Queen’s  Col- 

'to  see  them,  the  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  lege,  Belfast.  But  it  seems  to  me  only  fair,  subject 

impaled  on  the  horns  of  so  painful  a dilemma,  com-  to  these  safeguards,  that  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
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Documents,  countrymen  should  be  given  tlie  educational  facili- 
— ties  they  desire.  Each  section  of  the  community  will, 
section  l.  naturally,  select  the  College  it  prefers.  Trinity  Col- 
lxxxvlil  lege  will  be  mainly  Episcopalian ; the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  Presbyterian  ; the  new  King’s  College, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  Roman  Catholic.  That 
is  inevitable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  ; but 
that  selection,  inevitable  as  it  may  be  at  the  outset, 
need  not  of  necessity  become  stereotyped.  It  may  or 
it  may  not  be ; that  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Person- 
ally I should  be  sorry  to  put  bounds  to  the  emollient 
effects  of  time.  It  may  well  be  that,  with  the  progress 
of  education,  the  growth  of  a wider  culture,  and  the 
obliteration  of  ancient  feuds,  the  choice  of  the  edu- 
cational area  should  tend  to  become  more  enlarged  and 
free.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  at  any  rate  appears  to 
me  certain — that  between  a scheme  such  as  outlined 
above  and  denominational  Universities  there  is  no  al- 
ternative ; and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Belfast 
College  confirm  me  in  this  view.  The  country  cannot 
remain  for  ever  uneducated.  A University  based  on 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  would  from  the 


beginning  bear  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  failure.  State 
assistance,  such  as  Belfast  requires,  would,  unless  it 
formed  part  of  a scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  question,  lead  to  pure  denominationalism.  In 
less  than  a generation,  the  creation  of  a Presbyterian 
University  in  Belfast  and  of  a Catholic  University  in 
Dublin  would  be  inevitable.  Against  such  a result, 
intensifying  and  perpetuating  the  lamentable  animosi- 
ties of  the  past,  now  happily  beginning  to  abate  and 
disappear,  I,  for  one,  protest,  and  urge  the  alternative 
plan  herein  suggested.  Three  strings  of  one  instru- 
ment would  vibrate  in  harmony.  Three  separate  in- 
struments would  sound  a discordant  note.  What  Ire- 
land requires  is  a University  instinct  with  national 
learning,  national  spirit,  and  national  life,  and  satis- 
fying in  its  colleges  the  needs  and  necessities  of  all 
sections  of  the  people. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Dunraven.” 


DOCUMENTS.  LXXXIX. 

Section  L. 

t.yyttt  Letter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

(Beprinted  from  the  Irish  Independent,  1.5th  September,  1906.) 


The  correspondence  that  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  public  press  brings  out  pretty  clearly  that  there 
are  four  possible  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  University  Question.  These  schemes  may  be 
labelled,  for  convenience,  as  follows : — 

L A new  University  for  Catholics  ; 

II.  A new  constitution  for  Trinity  College  as  a 
College,  such  as  would  make  it  acceptable  to 
Catholics ; 

III.  A new  College  for  Catholics  under  the  Univer- 

sity of  Dublin ; 

IV.  A new  College  for  Catholics  under  the  Royal 

University  of  Ireland. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I would  say  shortly  of  these 
four  schemes  that  the  first  is  too  good  to  be  hoped 
for ; the  second  is  not  good  enough  to  be  accepted ; 
and  therefore  the  choice  practically  lies  between  the 
third  and  fourth. 

FIRST  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  HOPED  TOR. 

As  regards  the  first  scheme,  I may  dismiss  it  in  a 
few  words.  A Catholic  University  is  the  ideal  solution 
of  this  question,  which  has  long  been  embarrasing  to 
statesmen  mainly  because  they  have  looked  at  it  from 
every  point  of  view  but  the  right  one.  It  is  so  natural, 
so  reasonable,  that  a people  ardently  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  ardently  devoted  to  learning 
should  have  a University  in  which  religion  and  learn- 
ing should  go  hand  in  hand.  And  this  is  the  more, 
because,  in  _ the  midst  of  this  people,  there  is  a Pro- 
testant University,  in  which  religion  and  learning 
have  been  associated  for  three  centuries,  and  with 
•whach  the  Protestant  minority  of  the  population  are 
entirely  satisfied.  But  this  solution  does  not  seem 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Commission 
lately  appointed  ; and,  therefore,  I pass  it  bv,  with 
the  sorrowful  comment  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  hoped 


THE  SECOND  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH. 

The  second  scheme  is  brought  before  us  in  a mean 
randum  issued  by  certain  Fellows  and  Professors 
Trinity  College.  I think  it  important  to  observe  th 
this  scheme  is  not  offered  to  us  by  the  constitut 
authorities  of  Trinity  College;  it  ia  put  forwa 
simply  as  representing  the  views  of  those  whose 
are  subscribed  to  it ; and  amongst  them,  there  is  n 
a single  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  G< 
lege.  But  let  us  consider  the  scheme  in  its  essenc 
without  reference  to  the  source  from  whioh  it  oomt 


It  is  based  on  an  ideal  with  which,  we  have  been  long, 
familiar,  under  the  name  of  Mixed  Education.  Let 
the  young  men  of  the  country  come  together — Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  Jews,  Agnostics — let  them  meet  at  lec- 
tures and  examinations,  let  them  contend  against  each 
other  in  debating  societies  and  athletic  sports ; they 
will  soon  acquire  a spirit  of  mutual  respect,  and  learn 
to  tolerate  the  differences  of  opinion  by  which  they 
are  divided  ; and  the  associations  so  formed  in  early 
youth  will  tend  to  soften  the  asperities  of  social  and 
political  life  in  Ireland. 

Now,  I do  not  mean  ta  discuss  this  ideal  on  its 
merits,  hut  rather  to  judge  it  by  the  light  of  recent 
history.  It  was  the  ideal  of  the  Queen's  College 
system,  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  somewhat  more 
than  half  a century  ago.  It  has  been  on  its  trial  all 
that  time,  and  the  results  are  before  us.  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  lias  been  a success,  not  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  system  of  Mixed  Education,  but 
because  it  has  been  practically  worked  as  a Presby- 
terian institution,  in  the  midst  of  a Presbyterian 
community.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Gal- 
way have  been  failures,  because  in  them  the  principle 
of  Mixed  Education  has  been  truly  carried  out,  and 
the  Catholic  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were 
planted,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended, 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  them. 

THE  MIXED  SYSTEM  REJECTED. 

I submit,  then,  that  the  country  has  recorded  its- 
judgment  on  the  system  of  Mixed  Education,  in  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  proposal  to  convert 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  a fourth  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, seems  to  me  not  toi  come  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a 
Government  which  has  announced  its  intention  of 
ruling  Ireland  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  will 
take  up  a scheme  so  clearly  at  variance  with  the  fixed 
convictions  of  the  people.  With  the  experience  we 
possess,  it  would  seem  to  mo  little  short  of  folly  to 
begin  the  experiment  all  over  again  by  pulling  to 
pieces  a fine  old  Protestant  institution,  which  has 
enjoyed  a flourishing  existence  of  three  hundred  years, 
in  order  to  build  up  on  its  ruins  a system  of  education 
which  Protestants  do  not  want,  and  which  Catholics 
will  certainly  not  accept. 

CHOICE  or  ALTERNATIVES. 

There  remain,  then,  two  solutions  of  the  question : 
a College  for  Catholics  under  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, and  a College  for  Catholics  under  the  Royal 
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'University.  According  to>  the  signs  of  th©  times, 
one  or  other*  of  these  solutions  is  likely  to  be 
adopted ; and  the  discussion,  of  their  respective  merits 
is  one  in  which  all  Catholics  are  deeply  interested. 

Tot  understand  liow  the  matter  stands,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that,  in  the  year  1001,  a Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  higher  education,  in  Ireland,  outside  of 
Trinity  College,  and  to  report  on  the  reforms  neces- 
sary “ in  order  toi  make  that  education,  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  Irish  people.”  This  Commission 
presented  its  final  report  in  1903.  And  the  new  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  the  month  of  June  last,  is 
expressly  authorised  to  consider  the  reports  of  the 
former  Commission,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  it. 
Thus  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
of  1901,  come  again  to  the  front,  in  connection  with 
the  inquiry  of  the  present  year. 

HECOMM  ENDA'l’IONS  CUT  1901. 

These  recommendations,  so  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  may  bo  stated  in  a few  words.  The 
Commissioners  advise  that  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  should  be  made  a teaching  University,  with 
four  constituent  Colleges,  one  of  which  should  be  a 
new  College  for  Catholics,  to  bo  founded  in  Dublin. 
This  new  College  should  be  a University  College  of 
the  first  rank,  drawing  its  students  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  possessed  of  an  endowment  and  equip- 
ment worthy  of  its  position  and  character.  It  should 
have  Chairs  in  all  branches  of  Arts  and  Science ; 
and  it  should  include  the  present  Catholic  University 
Medical  School,  which  should  likewise  bo  pi-oviiled 
with  the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
due  discharge  of  its  f unctions.  * 

Now  let  it  ho  observed  that  this  is  not  a speculation 
in  the  clouds,  but  a scheme  carefully  elaborated,  after 
eighteen  months  of  inquiry  and  deliberation,  by  a 
Commission  of  twelve  experts  appointed  fen.-  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Crown.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  this 
scheme  and  a similar  scheme  for  a Catholic  College 
under  the  University  of  Dublin,  we  must  assume  that 
the  latter  College  is  to  bo  as  complete  and  as  well 
equipped  as  the  College  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1901.  Taking  this  for  granted,  I propose 
now  to  consider  wliioh  way  our  choice  should  lie. 
The  subject  may  be  viewed  under  two  aspects:  first, 
the  practical  aspect,  which  scheme  is  the  more  feasible, 
that  is,  the  more  easily  carried ; secondly,  the  edu- 
cational aspect,  which  scheme  is  better  for  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  education  in  Ireland. 

ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  SCHEME. 


which  Catholics  and  Protestants  would  sit  in  equal 
numbers,  as  they  do  on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, would  involve  a serious  wrench  in  its  character 
and  constitution,  which,  I feel  assured,  would  be 
strongly  opposed  both  by  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  by  the  Protestant  community  generally. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College,  however  they  may  be  distinguished  theo- 
retically, one  from  the  other,  have  been  so  woven 
together  into  a common  web,  in  the  course  of  their 
history,  that  it  would  now  be  a very  difficult  task  to 
pick  out  the  threads  that  constitute  the  University, 
and  leave  intact  the  threads  that  constitute  the 
College. 

CHARM  OF  AN  ANCIENT  SEAT  OF  LEARNING. 

The  educational  aspect  of  the  question  is  more  open 
to  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  a great  attraction, 
an  inexpressible  charm,  about  an  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing. It  lias  its  roll  of  illustrious  men,  whose  names 
aro  held  in  veneration,  and  whose  praises  resound 
from  generation  to  generation  of  students.  It  has  its 
public  halls,  its  libraries,  its  museums,  standing 
monuments  of  the  generosity  of  past  benefactors.  It 
has  its  festivals  and  anniversaries,  its  games  and  sports, 
its  literary  and  philosophical  debates,  its  academic 
stories,  grave  and  gay,  which  never  seem  to  grow  stale. 
It  is  the  great  treasure  bouse  of  knowledge,  to  which 
the  young  look  forward  with  eager  expectation,  and 
the  old  return  to  revive  the  memories  of  youth. 


PRESTIGE  AND  TRADITIONS. 

Such  an  institution  is  the  ancient  Univorsity  of 
Dublin,  with  its  one  College  of  the  holy  and  un- 
divided Trinity.  I honour  the  sentiments  of  those 
amongst  us  who  would  gladly  see  the  new  College  for 
Catholics  associated  with  the  glories  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  of  both.  But  I must  frankly  say  that  I do 
not  share  these  sentiments.  The  charm  and  tlie  attrac- 
tion of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning  are  a possession 
peculiar  to  itself  ; they  cannot  be  imparted  to  other 
institutions.  For  my  part,  I do  not  desire  to  see  the 
new  Catholic.  College  as  a foreign  graft  on  an  ancient 
tree,  but  rather  as  a healthy  sapling,  growing  up  from 
its  own  roots,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  full  of  tlie  vigour 
and  promise  of  youth.  If  it  wants  prestige,,  let  it 
make  a prestige  for  itself  by  the  genius  of  tis  sons. 
If  it  wants  the  traditions  of  learning  and  fame,  let 
it  enter  into  its  own  rightful  inheritance,  ;-nd  cherish 
the  traditions  that  have  come  down  from  the  distant 
past,  wlren  the  ancient  schools  of  Celtic  Ireland  shone 
oat  as  bright  beacons  of  light  to  Western  Europe. 
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From  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  seems 
■ clear  that  the  Royal  University  scheme  proceeds 
on  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  recommended,  as  I have  said, 
by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1901  ; whereas,  the  Dub- 
lin University  scheme  has  not  been  recommended  by 
any  Commission,  nor  by  any  person  authorised  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  the  University.  Certain  reforms 
of  Trinity  College,  as  a College,  have  indeed  been 
suggested.  But  no  proposition  lias  been  made  to  givo 
to  Catholics  an  equal  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Univorsity  of  Dublin,  such  as  they  practically  possess 
in  the  government  of  the  Royal  University. 

Again,  tlie  Royal  University  sehemo  would  involve 
no  serious  disturbance  of  existing  institutions.  It 
would  mean  only  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Royal  University  Senate,  a body  that  already 
controls  the  education  of  three-fourths  of'  the  Univer- 
sity students  of  Ireland.  This  body  lias  existed  now 
for  just  a quarter  of  a century,  as  a mixed  examining 
board,  having  Colleges  associated  with  it, . some  of 
which  are.  denominational,  others  undenominational. 
It  has  a large  number  of  Fellows,  whose  function  it 
is  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  the  University  and 
to  teach  in  the  Colleges.  The  change  of  such  an 
institution  into  a teaching  University,  with  constituent 
■ Colleges,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com  mission, 
would  be  a simple  natural  process  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  the  University . of 
Dublin.  For  three  oenturies  it  has  been  a University 
with  a single  College;  University  and  College  alike 
being  Protestant  in  their  foundation, . Protestant  in 
their  history,  Protestant  in  their  spirit  and  their 
traditions.  In  these  circumstances,  to  create  a new 
• Governing  Board  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  on 
•See  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Univorsity 


IDEAL  OF  A MODERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  cast  in  a mould  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  It  was  founded  in  an  age  when  University 
education  was  looked  upon  as  the  privilege  of  the  few  ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  leant  liow  far  it  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  many.  The  progress  and 
prosperity  of  a nation  are  now  recognised  ta  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  wide  diffusion  of  higher  education ; 
and  accordingly,  the  ideal  University  of  the  present 
day  must  include  amongst  its  students,  not  those  only 
who  are  destined  for  a professional  career,  as  it  is 
called,  hut  the  far  larger  class  who  are  to  he  the 
leaders  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  administrators 
of  municipal  and  county  affaire,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation..  And 
as  the  circle  of  its  students  is  widened,  it  must  enlarge 
tli©  hounds  of  its  educational  system,  adding  on  to  the 
learning  of  the  past  tlie  ample  fields  of  modem  science 
and  literature. 

I da  not  doubt,  for  a moment,  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  will  strive,  in  its  own  way,  to  shape  its 
system  of  education  to  the  needs  of  modem,  life  ; and 
I willingly  acknowledge  that  it  has  already  made  some 
notable  efforts  in  this  direction.  But  we  know  from 
•bho  example  of  OxEord  and  Cambridge,  how  strong  is 
the  prejudice  against  reform  interwoven  with  tlie 
traditions  of  the  older  Universities,  and  how  long  and 
arduous  is  the  struggle  to  engraft  a modem  education 
on  an  ancient  model.  Reformers  are  still  warned  not 
to  lay  profane  hands  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
And  the  argument  still  flourishes  that  the  venerable 
system  which  was  goad  enough  to  produce  the  great 
men  of  the  past,  must  be  surely  good  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  great  men  of  the  future. 

in  Ireland,  pp.  40  and  58  v Alexander  Thom  ft  Co.,  1903. 
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Section  L.  Tlie  Royal  University  is  hampered  by  no  such  ob- 
ISSXIX.  stacles.  From  its  first  foundation,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  it  presented  -to  the  academic  youth  of 
Ireland  a broad  programme  of  studies,  which  embraces 
the  whole  domain  of  human  knowledge.  It  has  its 
Fellowships  in  the  classical  languages  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  its 
Fellowships  in  modem  languages,  including  a special 
Fellowship  in  the  language  and  literature  of  our  own 
country.  It  has  its  Fellowships  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  ancient,  mediteval  and  modem  ; its 
Fellowships  in  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied ; in 
Biology  and  the  Natural  Sciences  ; in  Experimental 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Then  it  has  its  Studentships 
and  Senior  Fellowships,  which  afford  to  its  most 
distinguished  students  the  great  boon  of  a few  years 
of  leisure,  at  the  end  of  their  academical  career,  with 
sufficient  means  to  visit  foreign  Universities,  to  work 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  great  teachers  of  other 
countries,  and  in  general  to  place  themselves  in  line 
.with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age. 

In  fact,  the  organisation  of  studies  is  complete ; 
only  the  motive  power  is  wanted,  which  belongs  to  a 
teaching  University.  Grant  but  this  power,  as  re- 
commended by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  a new 
vigour  will  be  infused  into  the  associated  Colleges  ; 
post-graduate  courses  will  be  established ; schools  of 
research  will  spring  up ; the  feverish  struggle  for 
Prizes  will  cease ; and  while  each  College  will  he 
marked  by  its  own  characteristics,  and  develop  its  own 
ideals,  the  students  of  all  will  generously  strive  to 
win  for  their  common  Alma  Mater  that  prestige  which 


we  so  much  admire  in  the  older  Universities,  but 
which  we  never  can  possess  till  we  make  it  for  our- 
selves. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  sum  up.  I entirely  accept  every  word  of  the 
admirable  and  comprehensive  letter  issued,  some  two 
months  ago,  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland.  I agree  with  them  that 
a satisfactory  settlement  can  he  arrived  a.t  on  the 
lines  of  a new  University  for  Catholics,  or  of  a College 
for  Catholics  under  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  of  a 
College  for  Catholics  under  the  Royal  University. 
But  the  first  of  these  schemes  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Royal  Commission  recently  ap- 
pointed ; and  therefore  the  Choice,  at  present, 
practically  lies  between  the  remaining  two.  Which- 
ever of  these  two  schemes  may  be  eventually  adopted 
I am  ready  to  accept-  But  we  are  now  in  the  stage 
of  discussion ; and  the  judgment  of  the  country,  a6  a 
whole,  is  best  arrived  at,  when  each  one  speaks  out 
his  mind  frankly  and  without  offence.  In  this  paper, 
I have  tried  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
Royal  University  scheme  is  at  once  the  easier  to 
carry  and  the  better  in  the  interests  of  education. 

I will  only  add  that  it  seems  also  to  afford  a fair 
prospect  that  the  great  resources  of  the  Colleges  of 
Galway  and  Cork,  so  deplorably  wasted  in  the  past, 
may  now  at  last  be  turned  to  good  account  for  tha- 
educational  benefit  of  the  nation. 

GERALD  MOLLOY. 
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Resolution  in  favour  of  a solution  of  the  Irish  University  Question  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Lord 
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The  Undersigned  Catholic  Laymen  have  signified  their  Approval  op  the  Following  Resolution 

“We  consider  that  a satisfactory j solution  of  the  Irish  University  Question  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  letter  of  the  1st  January,  1904.” 
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“ The  Catholic  Grievance  Denied : Letter  of  Protest  from,  the  Archbishop. 


( January  2nd,  1897.) 


[The  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Laity,  printed  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  volume,  was  published 
in  the  Dublin  newspapers  df  the  1st  January,  1807. 
One  of  those  newspapers,  a leading  exponent  of  Pro- 
testant opinion,  in  its  issue  of  that  day,  treated  the 
Declaration  as  an  “anachronism,”  representing  it 
as  having  reference  to  a “state  of  things  that  has 
passed  away.” 

In  reply  to  this  hold  denial  that  any  grievance  in 
this  matter  remains  to  be  redressed,  the  following  let- 
ter was  written : — 


Archbishop's  House, 

Dublin,  New  Year’s  Day,  1897. 

An.  “ Anachronism." 

Sir, — I regret  to  find  in  your  issue  of  to-day  an 
article  showing  what  I must  take  the  liberty  of  de- 
scribing as  a total  want  of  appreciation  otf  the  present 
position  of  the  Irish  University  Question.  Comment- 
ing on  the  notable  Declaration  on  this  subject  from 
the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland,  published  in  this  morn- 
ing’s newspapers,  you  speak  of  that  Declaration  as  “ an 
anachronism.”  “It  is  now,”  you  say,  “ancient  his- 
tory ; and  the  state  of  things  which  it  represented  has 
passed  away.” 

Inequality  and  Equality. 

Now,  let  ns  see.  The  Declaration  protests  against 
the  inequality  which,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body  in  Ireland,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
State  in  this  country,  in  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity education.  It  affirms  the  notorious  Ifact  that  “ a 
large  number  of  Irishmen  axe  at  present  precluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  University  education,  honours, 
and  emoluments,  on  account  of  conscientious  religious 
opinions  regarding  the  existing  systems  of  educa- 
tion.” Affirming  this  fact,  what  does  the  Declara- 
tion claim?  Simply  this,  that  such  a change  should 
now  be  made  in  the  existing  system  of  Collegiate  and 
University  education  “ as  will  place  those  who  enter- 
tain those  conscientious  objections  on  a footing  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as 
regards  Colleges,  University  honours  and  emoluments, 
University  examination,  government,  and  representa- 
tion.” 


A Fact  and  a Claim. 

Now,  here  we  have  a fact  and  a claim.-  The  fact  is- 
that  an  inequality  which  is  the  result  of  “conscien- 
tious religious  opinions  ” is  maintained  in  Ireland  by 
the  State,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  by  whom  those 
conscientious  religious  opinions  are  held.  The  claim 
is  that  this  inequality  be  removed.  The  fact  is  unde- 
niable. The  justice  of  the  claim  is  a necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  fact.  All  this  being  so,.  I fail  to 
see  where  the  “ anachronism”  comes  in,  or  what  we 
have  here  to  do  with  “ancient  history,”  or  with  his- 
tory of  any  kind,  except  indeed  the  history  of  the  re- 
peated admissions  of  responsible  statesmen  and 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  a grievance,  to  the  heavy 
disadvantage  Of  Irish  Catholics,  exists  in  this  matter 
of  University  education  in  Ireland,  and  that  this 
grievance  ought  to  be  removed. 

A Retrospect. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  -State  to  improve  matters  in  this  re- 
spect, let  ns  say,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
begin  with  the  year  1885,  the  year  in  which  I first  had 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  an  Irish  Bishop. 

Speaking  in  the  September  of  that  year,  in  reply  to 
an  address  presented  to  me  by  the  students  of  Black- 
rock  College,  I made  my  first  protest  on  the  subject. 
It  was  practically  to  the  same  effect  as  the  protest  of 
the  Catholic  laity  published  to-day.  I was  assured, 
however,  next  morning,  by  a representative  Conserva- 
tive journal  otf  this  city  that  in  seeking  to  raise  the 
University  question  as  a question  of  practical  politics 
I was  merely  wasting  my  time.  The  subject  was 
‘‘dead.”  It  w.as  not  to  be  even  “galvanised  into  ac- 
tivity.” “Everybody  except  Archbishop  'Walsh”  was 
“sick  of  it.”  The  question  of  University  education 
in  Ireland  had,  in  fact,  been  “amicably  settled’  to 
the  satisfaction  of  “every  class  in  the  Dish  com- 
munity” by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. And  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

This  is  also  like  the  position  taken  np  in  your  article 
otf  this  morning,  that  I think  I cannot  now  do  -better 
than  confront  the  comments  of  that  article  with  the 
series  of  important  statements  from  statesmen  and 
Ministers  of  the  Grown  to  which  I have  already  re- 
ferred. That  was  the  line  that  I took,  not  without 
effect,  in  1885.  It  is  a line  that,  as  a result  of  all 


* Extracted  from  “ The  Irish  University  Question : the  Catholic  Case.  Selections  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.”— (Dublin : Browne  & Nolan  (Ltd.),  1897.)  • • 

t This  Declaration  has  been  'reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ■ First  Keport  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  Ireland.— (Cd.  826)  1901,  page  295.  ' 
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Documents,  that  has  since  occurred,  can  be  taken  •with  still  greater 
Section  1.  effect  now. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1.  Not  many  months  belfore  the  date  of  the  inci- 
dent I have  mentioned,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1885,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of 
the  House,  not  merely  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  grievance,  and  the  importance  of  the  question 
raised  by  it,  but  distinctly  recognised  it  as  one  of  the 
matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  a Government  measure  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  He  spoke  of  the  ques- 
tion as  requiring  “ the  very  serious  and  early  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majecty’s  Government,"  and  he  added — 

" If  it  be  our  lot  to  be  in  authority  next  year,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  some  proposal 
which  -will  be  a satisfactory  settlement  of  this  most  im- 
portant- question.” 

The  “ very  serious  ” and  “ early  ’’  attention  of  the 
Government!  That  was  eleven  years  ago.  Not  one 
iota  has  since  been  done  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  by  any  Ministry,  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
And  yet  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  now  to  be  told 
that  their  grievances  in  this  matter  have  long  since 
been  removed,  and  that  all  reference  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  'as  unsatisfactory  is  “an  anachronism,” 
applicable  only  to  some  period  of  “ ancient  history  ” 
that  has  long  since  “ passed  away !” 


Mr.  Balfour. 

2.  Four  years  after  the  date  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach’s  words  of  promise,  as  yet  unfulfilled,  Mr.  Bal- 
four was  questioned  in  the  Houose  of  Commons,  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1889, 
as  to  whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  a series 
of  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland.  In 
those  resolutions  the  Bishops  had  claimed  that  the 
existing  inequality  in  the  matter  of  higher  education 
in  Ireland  should  be  removed  by  the  Government. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  reply  wasi  distinct : — 

“ resolutions  deal  with  many  questions,  and 
cover  the  whole  field  of  education  in  Ireland.  ‘With- 
out giving  specific  answers  to  the  various  points  al- 
luded to  in  them,  I may  say  that  some  of  them, 
notably  higher  education,  have  long  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  in  respect  to 
&em  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  proposals  to  the 
House." 


Mr.  Balfour* s Statement  Emphasized. 

3.  Then  followed  an  interesting  incident.  One  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bishops  was  that 
of  the  exceptional  privileges  then  enjoyed  by  the 
Tranmg  College  of  the  National  Education  Board  in 
Marlborough  street.  Mr.  Morley  asked  whether  that 
question  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Balfour  answered  that 

“ They  (the  Government)  had  been  long  considering 
° ^airg  .Colleges,  and  he  though 
something  should  be  done  m regard  to  them,  but  he 

education1” Same  level  of  intereRt  as  higher 

And  now  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  question  of 
higher  education  having  a claim  to  be  dealt  with  at 

Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
long  since  dealt  with  the  question  of  lesser  interest, 
that  of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  has  dealt  with  it 
Tt™??  of  ref?™-  as  I have  more  than 

once  stated  in  a public  speech,  may  well  be  taken 
-a  model  by  any  British  Minister  anxious  to  re- 
St?!!?  hl  3 ™easFe  absolute  justice  any  existing 
Peva71“‘  But  “7  present  poilri 
is  that,  whilst  that  question,  which  was  described  as 
1Ter  f^^st  has  been  dealt  with,  the 
Umvereity  question,  which  is  of  far  higher  interest, 
has  not  as  yet  been  even  touched,  and  that,  moreover 
we  are  now  equivalently  told  that  there  is  no  such 
question  at  all ! 


Further  Statement  from  Mr.  Balfour. 

6n^pJ?n  thf,  28tJ1  of  Aupist,  in  the  same  year,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Appropriation  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
still  more  explicit  in  his  recognition  of  the  grievanc^ 


“I  repeat  in  the  House  what  I have  said  outside 
the  House,  that  in  my  opinion  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  give  higher  University  education  to  (he  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  ... 

“ The  experiment  of  undenominational  higher  edu- 
cation has  now  been  tried  sufficiently  long  to  make  it 
I am  afraid,  perfectly  clear  that  nothing  Parliament 
lias  hitherto  done  to  promote  that  object  will  really 
meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  that  country. 

“ This  being  so,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  try 
and  devise  some  scheme  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
Catholic  population  shall  be  met.” 


The  Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  so  far  ahead  that,  to  my 
natural  and  very  great  satisfaction,  I found  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  same  Conservative  newspaper  that 
had  so  summarily  disposed  of  my  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1885,  a candid  recognition  that  the  Catholic 
case  had  been  fully  made  out.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, commenting  on  a speech  of  mine  made  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  was  good  enough 
to  describe  my  arguments  on  the  subject  as  “ conclu- 
sive,” and  my  “assault”  on  mixed  education  as 
“triumphant,”  and  to  say  that 

“ There  seems  no  resource  left  but  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity.” 

Surely  it  cannot  be  that,  after  all  this,  we  are  now 
to  be  asked  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  set  about 
arguing  the  case  all  over  again  ? 


Mr.  Balfour* s Partick  Speech. 

6.  "Whoever  else  may  take  such  a view  of  the  case 
the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I am  sure, 
will  not.  Speaking  again  in  the  same  year,  1889,  at 
Partick,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  he  was  no  less  em- 
phatic, and  he  was  even  more  explicit,  in  his  reference 
to  the  Irish  University  question  than  he  had  been  in 
either  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

. described  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
in  this  respect  as  “ not  creditable,”  and  as  one  that 
he  could  not  look  upon  “with  equanimity.”  He 
spoke  of  Trinity  College,  with  its  Protestant  place  of 
worship  and  Protestant  service,  and  its  Chairs  of  Pro- 
testant  Theology,  as  being  still  what  it  always  had 

If  not  by  its  constitution,  at  all  events  by  its  com- 
position, a Protestant  institution.” 


Ana  iie  added— 


You  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  when  you  are  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  education  in  Ireland,  that  the 
whole  current  of  thought  in  such  an  institution  is,  and 
must  be,  antagonistic  to  the  current  of  thought  which 
people  ” aCceptaMe  to  the  larSe  majority  of  the  Irish 

He  spoke  of  the  objections,  f the  undoubtedly  con- 
scientious objections,  of  Irish  Catholics  to  use  the 
means  of  University  education  .at  present  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  then  he  went  on  to  say — 

, "J*  not  ou.r  business  to  inquire  how  far  the  un- 
doubtedly conscientious  objections  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  to  use  the  means,  of  education  at 
their  disposal  are  wise  or  unwise.  That  is  not  our 
business.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  what  we 
TOts  "C0I1S15  ^ with  our  conscience  to  meet  their 

-Af?  “-til"*  EW  places  of  Pr<^ 

testant  education— not  exclusively  Protestant,  but 
mainly  Protestant— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ' and 
2?»e§e’  . Eelfast,”  would  be  “greatly 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  a suitable  pro- 
v education  of  the  Catholics 

an<b  he  to  his  hearers  the  significant  ques- 

_ Whether  we  are  not  acting  a most  unwise  part  ii 
2?  ■'a?Z,W>lof ^ tlle  belief  that  a large  part  of 

Her  Majesty  s subjects  in  Ireland  may  claim  from 'our 
ands  the  greatest  of  all  boons — the  boon  of  increased 
Knowledge — and  that  this  boon  shall  be  refused  to 
lament ’’faX  pr6J'udices  acting  upon  the  Houses  of  Par- 
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But  this,  it  seems,  is  all  in  reference  to  a grievance  of  sagacity  and  statesmanship  ” on  the  part  of  the  Documents. 
that  had  passed  out  of  existence  years  before  Mr.  Bal-  present  Government  to  waste  either  their  own  time  reckon  x, 
four  had  even  come  upon  the  stage  of  Irish  politics  ! or  the  time  of  Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  question  — 

And  the  words  of  this  eminently  practical  statesman  to  which  the  Declaration  refers.  But  as  the  Govern-  XOL 

are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  no  more  reference  to  ment  have  already  recognised  that  question  as  one 

an  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland  than  if  they  were  with  which  they  “ have  to  deal,”  we  may  feel  very 

the  dream  of  some  doting  recluse.  confident  that  they  will  form  a very  different  estimate 

from  that  (formed  by  you  of  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  impressive  Declaration,  and  of  the 
light  in  which  it  is  to  be  read. 

Judge  Webb  and  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 

• 7.  As  I am  quoting  only  the  statements  officially 
made  by  responsible  statesmen  and  Ministers  of  the  Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour. 

Crown,  I merely  mention  here  the  noteworthy  de- 
clarations made  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Trinity  10.  Last  in  chronological  order  comes  the  state- 
College  Historical  Society  in  1892,  by  Judge  Webb  and  ment  made  upon  the  subject  fey  the  present  Chief 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  Both,  speaking  as  Pro-  Secretary,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  24th 
testants,  proud  of  the  Protestant  traditions  of  Trinity  of  last  July.  Speaking  of  the  attempts  at  a solu- 
College,  frankly  recognised  the  existence  of  the  Ca-  tion  of  the  question  in  the  p ast^— atteznp  te  which,  in 
tholie  grievance.  Both  pointed  out  the  remedy — the  your  view  of  the  case,  must  have  been  eminently 
establishment,  as  Judge  Webb  expressed  it,  of  another  successful — Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

University,  “ Catholic,  chartered,  and  endowed.” 

Both  advocated  the  establishment  of  such  a University,  ‘‘Most  of  the  endeavours  to  solve  the  question 
hot  alone  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  Irish  Catholics,  had,  he  was  afraid,  been  failures,  which  had  brought 
but  on  the  ground  also  that  Trinity  College  and  the  more  or  less  discredit  on  those  who  had  attempted 
University  of  Dublin  cannot  continue  as  they  are,  and  its  solution.  He  did  not  know,  if  he  was  to  try 
to  be  made  safe  against  incessant  and  eventually  sue-  and  solve  it,  that  he  should  he  more  fortunate  than 
cessful  attack,  unless  the 'College  and  University  “ rest  those  who  liad  preceded  him.  He  was  not  in  a 
on  the  foundation  of  justice,”  through  the  establish-  position  to  pledge  the  Government  in  this  matter ; 
ment  of  a system  which  will  supply  to  all  Irishmen  but  he  repeated  that,  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
alike  who  need  University  education,  “ the  means  of  concerned,  he  should  be  glad  to  try  and  make  a 

obtaining  it  on  equal  terms."  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  would  be  a great 

pride  to  him  if,  before  he  ceased  to  hold  the  office 
But  all  this,  you  inform  your  readers,  we  already  he  now  held,  he  could  feel  that  even  some  step  had 

have,  and  it  is  a mere  “ anachronism,"  and  a raking  been  taken  towards  the  solution  of  a problem  which 

np  of  “ ancient  history,”  if  the  'Catholic  laity  of  Ire-  he  was  certain  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the 

land  speak  of  the  absence  of  it  as  a grievance  of  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland.” 
present  day! 


Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell. 

8.  Having  referred  to  this  testimony  from  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalian  side,  if  might  seem  discourteous 
if  I were  to  omit  noticing  the  equally  frank  recogni- 
tion of  our  grievance  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  in  an 
article  written  by  him,  whilst  yet  a private  member, 
an  The  Fortnightly  Beview  for  February,  1892.  Mr. 
Russell’s  words  on  the  subject  are  as  follows : — 

•‘iSo  far  as  University  education  is  concerned,  the 
Catholic  grievance  is  too  plain  to  be  ignored.  So  long 
as  the  atmosphere  is  what  it  is  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  in  Trinity  College — i.e.,  so  long  as  there 
is  a Protestant  Chapel  and  service,  a Protestant  Divi- 
riity  School,  .and  a teaching  staff  almost  entirely  Pro- 
testant, it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Catholics  ought  to 
be  content. 

“ Nor  can  it  be  fairly  urged  that  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity— a mere  examining  Board — adequately  supplies 
the  place  of  a teaching  University. 

"I  say  the  grievance  here  is  undoubted.  It  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a liberal  and  fair  spirit.  On  this 
branch  of  the  question  I go  quite  as  far  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four went  in  his  speech  [in  1889].”. 


Bari  Oadogan. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  present  Ministry.  In  his 
speech  at  Belfast  on  the  15th  of  last  January,  his 
Excellency  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  spoke  of  the 
question  of  Irisn  University  Education  as  a question 
with  which  the  present  Government  “ have  to  deal.” 

I • quite  agree  with  you  that  if,  as  you  have  stated 
in  your  issue  Of  to-day,  the  Declaration  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  published  this  morning,  was  an 
“anachronism,”  or  mere  “ancient  history,”  and  if 
“the  state  of  things”  described  in  that  Declaration 
had,  as  you  say,  “passed  away,” — if  the  equality 
claimed  in  that  direction  had  already  been  conceded 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  you  seem  to  think  that 
it  has  been, — if  would  indeed  show  “ a singular  want 


A safe  standard  and  a safe  guide. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  effort  the  Chief 
Secretary  may  make  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  high  importance  of  which  he  so  fully  recognises, 
may  be  as  conspicuous  a success  as  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  have  been  conspicuous  failures.  In 
the  history  of  those  attempts  he  may  find  ample 
instruction,  as  to  the  pitfalls  that  he  has  to  avoid. 
In  the  principles  so  plainly  enunciated  in  the  De- 
claration now  published,  he  has  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem.  Equality  is  the  one 
thing  necessary.  It  is  a safe  standard,  and  one  most 
easily  applied.  It  was  the  principle  kept  steadily 
in  view  by  his  predecessor,  in  the  solution  of  the 
critical  problem  of  the  Training.  Colleges. ' In  that 
case,  a steadfast  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equality 
has  led  to  a result  practically  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Irish  remedial  measures.  For  not 
merely  has  the  grievance  been  absolutely  removed, 
not  a vestige  of  it  being  left  behind,  but  Mr.  Balfour’s 
success  in  the  removal  of  it  has  been  so  palpable  that 
even  the  sturdiest  opponents  of  his  project  of  reform 
have  been  unable  since  the  realization  of  it,  to  raise 
even  a whisper  of  criticism  against  the  result. 

But  whatever  may  now  be  attempted  for  the 
solution  of  the  University  Question,  and  whatever 
the  result  of  the  attempt  may  be,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  feel  assured  from  the  expressions  I have 
quoted,  that  the  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
which,  like  the  recent  Declaration  of  the  Irish 
Episcopacy,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
is  in  no  danger  of  be  in"  tossed  aside  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  mere  “ancient  history,”  and  refers  only  to 
grievances  that  have  long  since  “passed  away.” 


I remain,  sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 


if  William  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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XCII. 

Extract  from  a Pastoral  Letter*  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
issued  in  February,  1887. 

PASTORAL  LETTER. 

( February  26th,  1887.) 


[In  a Pastoral  Letter  issued  in  February,  1887, 
the  Archbishop  dealt  -with  the  chief  grievances  of 
which  Irish  Catholics  have  to  complain  in  the  matter 
of  Education. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  Letter  referring 
to  University  Education.] 

In  the  year  1871,  a Pastoral  Letter  was  issued  from 
a meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  at  which  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  'Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
presided. 

Pastoral  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  1871 ; the  claim 
for  a Catholic  University. 

In  that  letter,  referring  to  the  department  of 
higher  or  University  Education,  the  Bishops  put  for- 
ward, in  the  first  place,  the  claim  for  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity. They  did  so  in  the  words  of  a former  re- 
solution of  the  Episcopal  body,  which  they  reiterated, 
as  follows: — 

“ As  regards  higher  education,  since  the  Protestants 
of  this  country  have  had  a Protestant  University 
with  rich  endowments  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
have  it  still,  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  clearly 
have  a right  to  a Catholic  University.” 

An  alternative  scheme;  a National  University. 

But,  forestalling  an  objection  which  it  was  foreseen 
might  possibly  be  made  to  this  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  involve  an  addition  to  the 
existing  number  of  Universities  in  the  country,  the 
Bishops  at  once  proceeded  to  point  out  another  way 
in  which,  without  .any  such  inconvenience,  if  it  be 
an  inconvenience,  the  essential  condition  of  religious 
equality  could  still  be  secured : — 

“ Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government  be  unwilling 
to  increase  the  number  of  Universities  in  this  country, 
religious  equality  cannot  be  realized  unless  the 
degrees,  endowments,  and  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
our  fellow-subjects  of  a different  religion,  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  Catholics  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  . . 

Should  it  please  Her  Majesty’s  Gbvexnmlent, 
therefore,  to  xemove  the  many  grievances  to  which 
Catholics  are  subjected  by  existing  University  ar- 
rangements, and  to  establish  a National  University 
m this  kingdom  for  examining  candidates  and  con- 
ferring degrees,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  entitled 
m justice  to  demand  that  in  such  a University  or 
annexed  to  it. 

“ (“)  They  shall  have  one  or  more  Colleges  con- 
ducted upon  purely  .Catholic  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  fully  participating  in  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  other  Colleges  of  whatsoever  denomination 
or  character. 

“ (b)  That  the  University  honours  and  emoluments 
be  accessible  to  Catholics  equally  with  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

“0j)  That  the  examinations  and  other  details  of 
the  University  arrangement  be  free  from  every  in- 
fluence hostile  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  Catholics 
and  that  with  this  view  the  Catholic  element  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Senate,  or  other 
supreme  University  body,  by  persons  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  priests,  and  people 
of  Ireland.” 

Another  alternative:  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Finally,  in  deference,  doubtless,  to  the  feelings  with 
which,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  authorities 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  would  receive  . the  sug- 
gestion of  so  great  a change  in  the  status  of  that 
College  as  would  be  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  a National  University,  the  Bishops  proceed  to 


suggest  a third  course,  by  'the  adoption  of  which 
without  any  such  comprehensive  change,  substantial 
equality  could  still  be  secured: — 

“All  this  can,  we  believe,  be  attained  by  modifying 
the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  so  as 
to  admit  the  establishment  of  a second  College  within 
it,  m every  respect  equal  to  Trinity  College,  and 
conducted  on  purely  Catholic  principles.” 

Such  were  the  proposals,  most  moderate  in  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  most  definite  in  form,  made  upon 
rius  subject  by  the  Irish  Bishops  as  far  back  as  1871 
Of  those  proposals  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  so 
far  as  they  involve  any  interference  with  existing  non- 
Catholic  institutions,  they  were  not  put  forward  by 
•the  Bishops  in  their  direct  statement  of  the  Catholic 
claim.  That  claim  was  for  the  establishment  of  a 
distinct  Catholic  University,  in  no  way  complicated 
m its  constitution  by  a connection  with  any  other 
University  or  'College  in  Ireland.  In  so  far  as  any 
change  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  position,  of  any 
existing  'College  or  University  is  referred  to  by  the 
Bishops,  the  reference  is  introduced  only  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  certain  other  alternative  courses,  by  the 
adoption  of  which  the  great  essential  condition  of 
equality  might  still  be  .attained,  in  case  the  Ministry 
were  unwilling,  by  the  establishment  of  a Catholic 
University  to  make  a full  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claim. 

The  Boyal  University:  obvious  inequality. 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
riie  publication  of  this  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  our  education  question.  Something,  how- 
ever,  has  been  done.  An  Examining  Board, 
authorized  to  confer  University  Degrees, — and  thus 
constituting,  in  the  anomalous  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  a “ University,”— has  been  established  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Royal  University  of  Ireland  and 
by  means  of  the  examinations  that  are  held  by  it 
the  students  of  our  Catholic  Colleges  are  enabled  to 
obtain  University  prizes  and  degrees.  But  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  students  are  thus  admitted' 

the  competitive  and  other  examinations  of  the 
University  are  so  manifestly  wanting  in 
equality,— as  regards  the  position  of  the  students  of 
our  unendowed  Catholic  Colleges,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  their  favoured  competitors,  the  students 
of  other  Colleges  well  endowed  by  the  State,— that 
riie  impossibility  of  further  maintaining  a state  of 
things  so  obviously  indefensible,  seems  no  longer  to 
be  matter  of  serious  controversy. 

How  justice  may  be  done. 

That  the  equitable  settlement  of  this  long-standing 
difficulty  of  University  Education  may  be  effected  in 
any  one  of  riie  three  ways  indicated  in  the  Pastoral 
of.J.1871  admits  of  no  room  for  doubt. 
Whether  it  may  be  possible  also  to  effect  such  a. 
settlement  of  it  on  other  lines,  in  further  develop- 
ment  of  the  modifications  since  then  introduced  into 
our  Collegiate  and  University  arrangements,  is  a 
specdate011' WlUoh  dt  wuld,  as  yet,  be  unprofitable  to 

r ^heJB^h°pSJ’  ^ ClerS7.  ^ Catholic  people,  of 
Ireland  have  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  practical 
settlement  of  this  great  question  to  allow  individual 
preferences  for  any  special  form  of  University  organ- 
isation  *0  stand  m the  way  of  any  equitable  settle- 
ment of  this  question  that  statesmanship  may  bo 
able  to  devise.  One  condition,  and  one  condition  only, 
is  essential : the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  IRISH  BISHOPS  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 
( March  21st,  1689,  and  June,  26th,  1889.) 


[A  senes  of  Resolutions  on  the  Irish  Education 
Question  in  its  three  branches,  Primary,  Intermediate, 
and  University,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  Bishops  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1889. 

The  Resolutions  were  endorsed  by  the  Episcopal 
body  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1889. 

The  following  is  the  Resolution  in  reference  to 
University  Education.) 

As  regards  University  Education,  we  renew  the 
oft-repeated  protest  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  clergy, 
and  people  of  Ireland  against  the  unfair  and  oppres- 
sive system  of  higher  education,  established  and 
maintained  in  Ireland  by  State  endowments,  in  the 
interest  of  non-Catholics,  and  to  the  grave  social 
detriment  of  Catholics. 

Catholics  demand  equality  in  University,  as  well 
as  in  Intermediate  and  Primary,  education  with  their 
non-Catholic  fellow-subjects  so  far  as  those  systems 
are  sustained  .and  endowed  by  the  State.  They 
demand  that  their  educational  grievances,  which  have 
extended  over  three  hundred  years,  and  have  been  a 


constant,  ever-growing  source  of  bitter  discontent, 
be  at  length  redressed,  and  they  appeal  to  .all  sections 
of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  political 
parties,  to  legislate  promptly  and  in  a just  and 
generous  spirit  in  this  all-important  matter. 

The  Committee  abstain  from  formulating  the 
University  system  which  would  best  satisfy  their 
demands  and  wishes  : they  will  merely  observe  that 
these  would  he  satisfied  substantially — 

(a)  By  the  establishment,  in  an  exclusively 
Catholic,  or  in  a common  University,  of  one  or 
more  Colleges,  conducted  on  purely  Catholic  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  participating  in  all  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  enjoyed  by  other  Colleges 
of  whatsoever  denomination  or  character ; 

(b)  By  admitting  the  students  of  such  Catholic 
Colleges,  equally  with  the  students  of  non-Catholic 
Colleges,  to  University  honours,  prizes,  and  other  ad- 
vantages ; and, 

(c)  By  securing  to  Catholics  in  the  Senate,  or  other 
supreme  University  Council,  in  a common  University, 
an  adequate  number  of  representatives  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholic  body. 


Report  on  the  Accounts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  & Co., 
Chartered  Accountants,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commission. 


Documents. 
Section  L. 
xorv. 


(1.)  Memorandum  oe  Instructions  approved  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  12th  November, 
■ 1906,  AND  COMMUNICATED  TO  ME8SR8.  PRICE,  WaTBRHQUSE  & Co.,  FOE  THEIR  GUIDANCE  IN  EX- 

AMINING AND  REPORTING  ON  THE  COLLEGE  ACCOUNTS. 


This  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire, 
among  other  matters,  into  the  revenues  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  any  of  its  officers,  and  their 
application. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them 
the  Commissioners  have  obtained  from  the  College 
authorities  the  following  financial  returns : — 

Return  (1) — Summary  of  Accounts  for  each  of 
the  five  years,  1901-1905  inclusive. 

Return  (2) — Return  showing  Receipts  of  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  year 
ended  31st  October,  1905. 

Return  (3) — Return  showing  the  sum  expended  in 
erection  of  buildings,  1890-1905. 

Return  (4) — Return  showing  in  detail  the 
Revenues  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  Professors,  and 
other  officers  for  the  years  1904-5. 

Return  (5) — Return  showing  the  Provost’s  In- 
come for  1904-5. 

Supplementary  Returns : — 

Return  (1) — College  Investments.  Capital  Bal- 
ance Sheet  for  year  ended  31st  October,  1905. 

Return  (2) — Trust  Funds.  Capital  Balance 
Sheet  and  Statement  as  to  Income  and  Application. 

Return  (3) — Old  Crown  Estate.  Acreage  and 
Rental. 

Return  (4) — Old  Private  Estate.  Acreage  and 
Rental. 

Return  (5) — The  Baldwin  Estate.  Acreage  and 
Rental. 


Return  (6) — City  Estate.  Tenants  and  Rental. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  have  the  foregoing  re- 
turns checked  with  the  College  records  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  report  that  the  returns  in  question 
have  been  examined  by  an  independent  accountant 
who  has  certified  as  to  their  accuracy. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  have  a detailed  audit 
made  of  the  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  for 
one  year — viz.,  1905.  In  the  case  of  the  similar  re- 
turns for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  the  totals  given  agree 
with  those  in  the  College  books. 

The  Commissioners  also  desire  that  explanations 
should  be  furnished  wherever  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed, or  the  complex  nature  of  the  accounts,  may 
render  such  explanations  desirable., 

The  Commissioners  also  wish  to  be  supplied  with  a 
report  on  the  system  of  auditing,  both  internal  and 
external,  adopted  by  the  College. 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  have  a general 
report  on  the  system  of  accounting  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, with  suggestions  for  improvement,  if  such  should 
seem  to  be  required. 


James  Dermot  Daly, 

Secretary. 


November,  13fh  1906. 


* Extracted  from  "The  Irish  University  Question : the  Catholic  Case. 4 [Selections  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of. the  - 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.” — (Dublin:  Browne  & Nolan  (Ltd.),  ,1807: 
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(2.)  Report  from  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  & Co.  on  the  Accounts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

3,  Frederick’s  Place. 

Old  Jewry,  E.C., 

29tli  December,  1906 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin, 

16,  Ely  Place,  Dublin. 


Dear  Sir, — We  have  now  completed  the  work  en- 
trusted to  us,  as  set  out  in  your  letter  of  the  13th 
ulto.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  College  have  given  us 
full  access  to  the  various  books  and  documents. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  our  report  into  three 
parts,  viz. : — 

(A.)  Examination  of  the  Returns  prepared  for  the 
Commission,  including  any  necessary  ex- 
planations. 

(B.)  System  of  Accounting  in  use,  and  general  sug- 
gestions foT  its  improvement. 

(C.)  System  of  Auditing,  internal  and  external, 
adopted  by  the  College. 


(A.)  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  RETURNS. 
Return  (1).  Summary  of  Accounts  for  each  of 
the  Five  Years  ending  31st  October,  1906. 

These  summaries  agree  with  the  Bursar’s  books,  if 
we  except  for  the  present  the  additions  in  italics  at 
the  foot  of  the  summaries  in  respect  of  the  Dublin 
University  Press  Series  and  the  Graduates’  Memorial 
Building.  There  are  two  or  three  general  remarks 
that  require  to  be  made:  — 

(L)  The  accounts  are  those  of  the  Bursar  only,  and 
do  not  include  those  receipts  of  the  Junior  Bursar, 
which  are  disbursed  by  him  to  the  Junior  Fellows 
and  Lecturers,  without  passing  through  the  Bursar’s 
hands. 

(2.)  The  accounts _ are  prepared  on  a purely  cash 
basis,  no  notice  being  taken  either  of  Income  not 
received  or  of  Liabilities  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the 
accounts.  For  this  reason  the  word  "Payments” 
would  be  a better  heading  than  “ Expenditure  ” for 
the  credit  side  of  the  account,  corresponding  to 
“ Receipts  ” on  the  debit  side. 

(3.)  Though  the  books  are  closed  at  31st  October  in 
each  year,  the  accounts  represent  in  most  cases  the 
transactions  of  the  year  ending  30th  September,  as 
the  principal  payments  are  made  quarterly,  and  the 
Students’  payments  received  by  the  Junior  Bursar  in 
October  are  not  accounted  for  by  him  until  later. 

Our  other  comments  and  explanations  can  be  made 
most  conveniently  under  the  various  heads  in  the 
accounts  : — 


Receipts. 

Estates. — We  have  examined  the  Rentals  in  eacl 
year,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  tlie  great  variation! 
in  the  totals  year  by  year  are  due  to  variations  in  th< 
amount  of  Arrears.  The  reduction  in  rental  due  U 
™ \s  at.  Present  only  small,  £550  between  1901  anc 
1905  m the  case  of  the  Old  Crown  Estate,  or  les 
2 Per  ^t.  The  rise  in  the  City  Estate  renta 
in  1905  is  due  to  the  falling  m of  leases  in  Westlanc 
rtow  and  Lincoln  Place,  and  the  consequent  indusioi 
of  the  rack  rentals  of  these  properties.  The  amount 
entered  in  the  printed  accounts  are  the  receipts 
less  outgoings,  such  as  rent  charges,  drainage,  im 
provements,  and  "achates  and  seal.”  The  last 
named  expression  is  explained  a little  later  on. 


Dividends  and  Interest  on  Investments. — In  190 
the  interest  on  Current  Account  at  Bank,  £40  8s  6 d 
is  included  in  the  figure  of  £8,589  12s.  3d.,  instead  o 
being  shown  separately  as  in  the  other  years. 

if  the  interest  paid  on  the  temporary  loan  from  th 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  deducted  from  the  receipts  fron 
dividends  and  interest,  the  net  figures  are  as  follows 


1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 

1905, 


7,203 

8,679 


The.  receipts  for  1902 
for  back  interest  on  the 


were  swelled  by  large  sums 
King-Harman  loan,  which 


was  being  paid  ofi  by  instalments  with  accrued  in- 
terest. The  figures  for  the  later  years  show  the  normal 
increase  due  to  investment  of  sale  money  received 
The  temporary  loan  from  the  Bank  was  to  enable  the 
College  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  a new 
mortgage  loan  (to  Lord  Farnliam)  before  the  repay- 
ments of  the  King-Harman  loan  were  to  hand,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  loss  of  interest  on  the 
transaction.  The  loan  has  now  been  reduced  to  a 
nominal  figure  of  £100. 

No  apportionment  is  made  when  the  purchase  price 
of  Investments  includes  accrued  dividends  or  interest. 


• Fees  and  Fees  in  Arts.— -These  are  increased 

in  1905  by  the  fees  paid  by  English  ladies  taking  ad 
eundern  degrees. 

The  Degree  Fees  are  received  by  the  Senior  Proctor 
and  Junior  Bursar,  and  handed  over  bv  them  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  Fees  in  Arts  include  only  the  proportion  of  the 
Students’  payments  which  comes  to  the  Bursar.  The 
remainder  (amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total) 
is  distributed  by  the  Junior  Bursar  among  the  Tutors 
m accordance  with  an  elaborate  scale  of  calculation.  ’ 


Registrar  df  Chambers’  Fees.— A fee  of  10s.  per  set 
of  rooms  is  charged  on  taking  possession.  The  same 
sum  appears  as  a payment  to  the  Junior  Bursar,  who 
is  also  the  Registrar  of  Chambers. 


. Miscellaneous  Receipts.— The  amount  of  £98  Is.  4 d 
in  1901  includes  a shooting  rent  of  £76  10s.  4 d In 
other  years  such  rents  are  included  in  the  Estate 
Accounts.  In  1905  the  main  item  is  £30  for  the  sale 
of  old  sheds  in  "Westland  Row. 


Achates  and  Seal. — This  is  a percentage  of  the  rents 
received,  which  is  distributed  among  the  Senior  Fel- 
lows. In  the  1904  statement  the  amount  (£76  5s.  4d.) 
is  included  with  Sundry  Receipts. 


Income  Tax  deducted  from  Payments.— The  receipts 
shown  from  the  Estates  and  Investments  of  the 
College  are  the  net  receipts  after  deducting  Income 
lax.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  payments  to  the 
fellows,  lecturers,  and  Scholars  are  th©  gross  pay- 
ments, and  the  tax  deducted  from  these  payments  is 
shown  an  the  accounts  as  a receipt.  In  the  1904 
statement  the  amount  of  £2,901  7s.  5 d.  should  be 
divided  into  Income  Tax  Refunded,  £743  8s.  6 d.,  and 
Income  Tax  deducted  from  Payments,  £2,157  18s.  lid. 

The  refunds  from  the  Inland  Revenue  in  1902,  1904, 
and  1905  are  in  respect  of  expenditure  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Buildings  which  are  not  liable  to  tax. 


x aiymcnzs. 


Junior  Fellows. — The  amount  shown  includes  the 
Statutory  Salaries,  Compensation  for  Tutors’  Salaries, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  two  Senior  Tutors,  tlie  J unior 
Dean,  Junior  Proctor,  and  two  or  three  other  officers. 
The  two  Senior  Tutors  and  the  three  Junior  Fellows 
f®cel ^ !llS . the  compensation  payment  do  not  share  in 
the  distribution  made  by  the  Junior  Bursar.  The 
2Vn-7ri>a?me?i;s,  to  J unior  Fellows  in  1905  were 
£19,722  9s.  lid.,  and  full  particulars  of  these  are 
given  in  Schedule'  “ A ” hereto. 


Junior  Bursar' s Poundage.— The  Junior  Bursar 
deducts  2£  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  collected  and 
handed  over  by  him.  He  also  retains  the  samp  pound- 
age on  the  amount  he  distributes  to  the  Junior 
Fellows. 


Buildings,  Maintenance,  and  Insurance.— The  ex- 
P|nJ,^e  of  £2>923  5s-  U-  in  1904  includes  a grant 
of  £1,000  towards  the  renovation  of  the  Provost’s 
house  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Traill.  The  1905 
figure  of  £3,131  8s.  lid.  includes  a further  £550  for 
same  purpose,  and  also  £900  for  external  painting 
of  the  College  Buildings  which  takes  place  once  in 
five  years. 
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New  Buildings. — The  expenditure  under  this  head, 
though  included  in  the  Revenue  Account,  is  really  of 
a Capital  nature.  The  main  items  during  the  five 
years  arc  the  wings  to  the  Graduates  Memorial  Build- 
ing, the  Electrical  and  Physiological  Laboratory,  and 
the  Women’s  School  of  Anatomy. 

Municipal  Bates. — The  large  figure  of  £2,898  9s.  Id. 
in  1903  includes  £1,400  arrears.  The  College  assess- 
ment some  time  before  this  was  greatly  increased  and 
payment  was  deferred  pending  appeal. 

Schools,  Charities,  etc. — There  is  a reduction  of 
about  £700  in  the  last  two  years  as  compared  with 
the  first  three,  due  to  the  transfer  of  payments  to 
two  professors  to  the  head  of  Salaries.  The  1905 
amount  is  further  reduced  by  £455  in  respect  of 
Liceat  fees  payable  to  the  Hospital  for  Medical 
Students,  this  sum  not  having  been  paid  over  until 
November  after  the  closing  of  the  accounts.  This  pay- 
ment is  classified  in  the  books  year  by  year  under  the 
head  of  “ Charities  ” which  appeals  to  be  an  incorrect 
description. 

Interest  on  Loan. — This  was  interest  on  a temporary 
Bank  loan,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  “ Divi- 
dends and  Interest  on  Investments.” 


was  all  incurred  prior  to  31st  October,  1905.  The 
amount  was  provided  as  follows: — 

£ s.  d. 

Subscriptions, 8,179  14  0 

Interest  allowed  by  Bankers,  . . 347  18  2 


£8,527  12  2 

Amount  paid  by  the  College  and  appear- 
ing as  an  Asset  on  the  books  at  31st 
October,  1905  ; charged  .as  Expenditure 
on  Buildings  in  the  year  ending  31st 
October,  1906,  ....  2,613  19  11 


£11,141  12  1 


The  total  of  the  Return  should,  therefore,  be 
£73,761  10a.  Id.,  made  up  thus : — 

Amount  as  per  Return,  . . 70,496  13  0 

Less.  Error  us  above,  ....  376  15  O 


70,119  18  0 

A.dd  Expenditure  on  Graduates’  Me- 
morial Building  in  excess  of  £7,500  . 3,641  12  1 


£73,761  10  1 


Documents. 
Section  L 
iciv;  ' 


Dublin  University  Press  Series. — There  is  a ledger 
account  in  the  books  which  is  charged  with  all  ex- 
penditure for  Printing  and  Binding  and  with  pay- 
ments to  Authors,  and  is  credited  with  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  books.  In  ordinary  course  no  transfer  is 
made  to  Revenue  Account  and  there  appears  to  be 
little  if  any  loss  on  the  Series.  The  amounts  in  italics 
at  the  foot  of  the  statements  described  as  “ Increase  of 
Liability”  and  “Decrease  of  Liability”  can  be  more 
correctly  described  as  “Excess  of  Payments  over 
Receipts”  and  "Excess  of  Receipts  over  Payments” 
respectively.  The  amount  of  £3  18s.  lOd.  in  the  1903 
account  should  be  on  the  other  side  and  the  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Excess  of  Payments  over  Re- 
ceipts in  1902.  . . . 298  14  4 

Do.,  Do.,  in  1904,  431  17  11 

730  12  3 

Less  Excess  of  Receipts  over 
Payments  in  1901,  . . 247  12  9 

Do.,  Do..  in  1903,  3 18  10 

Do.,  Do.,  in  1905,  214  8 3 

465  19  10 

Net  excess  of  Payments  over  Receipts  in 
five  years, £264  12  5 


Return  (4).  Revenues  of  Provost,  Fellows,  etc. 

Table  I.  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. — The  total 
of  this  Table  for  1905  is  £12,757  11s.  8d.,  viz. : — 
Amount  as  in  Return  (2),  . . 11,627  10  8 

Allowance  for  Provost’s  Porter,  . . 42  0 0 

Retired  Fellow, 1,088  1 O 


£12,757  11  8 


Table  II.  Junior  Fellows.  The  total  of  this  table 
for  1906  is  £19,702  9s.  lid.  This  is  £20  less  than 
the  correct  total  as  shown  in  Schedule  “ A,”  the 
omissions  being  sums  of  £10  apiece  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Kelleher  in  respect  of  the  salary  of  £20 
allowed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tutors’  Committee. 

Table  III.  Professors,  Lecturers,  etc.  Under  the 
head  of  Medicine  for  1905  there  is  an  amount  of 
£88  12s.  8d.  to  add  to  the  medical  fees  paid  to  Dr. 
E.  H.  Taylor. 

Under  the  head  of  Literature,  etc.  for  1905,  there 
require  to  be  added  £20  to  Dr.  Selss  for  extra  German 
lectures  and  £3  3s.  to  Mr.  Hahn  for  further  examina- 
tion fees. 

Table  IY.  Salaries  of  Officers.  We  found  this 
correct. 


The  asset  or.  the  books  is  increased  by  this  amount 
of  £264  12s.  5d.  in  the  five  years,  viz.,  from  £1,176 
4s.  3d.,  to  £1,440  16s.  8d.,  which  should  he  repre- 
sented by  a stock  of  Books  and  Copyrights. 


Return  (5).  Provost’s  Total  Income. 

We  have  not  verified  the  Income  from  the  Estates- 
included  in  this  return. 


Graduates’  Memorial  Building. — The  sums  in  italics 
described  as  Liability  or  Increase  of  Liability  of 
Graduates’  Memorial  Building  are  the  amounts  spent 
by  the  College  in  excess  of  the  Subscriptions.  The 
four  amounts  shown  in  the  years  1902-5  come  to 
£2,613  19s.  lid.,  and  this  sum  appears  on  the  books 
as  an  asset  at  31st  October,  1905,  and  was  charged  to 
Buildings  in  the  Revenue  Account  for  the  following 
year. 


Return  (2).  Receipts  of  Provost  and  Fellows 
for  the  Year  ending  31st  October, 1905. 

Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. — The  total  of 
£11,627  10s.  8d.  exceeds  the  amount  of  £11,424  3s.  8d. 
in  tho  1905  accounts  on  the  preceding  page  by 
£203  7s.  as  explained  in  a footnote  to  those  accounts. 

Junior  Fellows. — The  total  of  £18,909  15s.  6d. 
is  considerably  short  of  the  correct  total  of  £10,722 
9s.  lid.  In  Schedule  “ A ” we  show  the  necessary 
corrections  and  also  under  what  head  in  the  accounts 
on  the  preceding  page  the  various  payments  appear. 

Return  (3).  ExpbndituriTon  Buildings. 

The  amount  for  the  year  to  31st  October,  1904, 
should  be  £1,512'  7s.  as  shown  in  the  1904  accounts 
instead  of  £1,889  2s.,  a difference  of  £376  15s. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Graduates’  Memorial 
Building  entered  as  £7,500  was  £11,141  12s.  Id.,  and 


Supplementary  Return  (1).  College  Investments. 

We  have  compared  this  Return  with  the  books  but- 
have  not  verified  the  existence  of  the  Investments.  All 
the  headings  on  the  Liabilities  side  of  the  Return 
except  the  last  denote  merely  the  source  from  which 
the  money  which  has  been  invested  was  received. 

The  final  item  "Deposits  on  Chambers”  represents 
a liability  to  the  various  occupants  of  rooms  in  the 
College.  The  actual  liability  at  31st  October,  1905- 
(being  the  deposits  in  hand  at  that  date),  was- 
£2,835  5s.  0d.,  so  that  the  liability  is  overstated  by 
£12  15s.  lOd.  This  difference  is  the  balance  of  a 
number  of  items,  as  the  account  has  not  been  kept- 
correctly.  During  the  year  to  31st  October,  1905,  the 
Registrar  of  Chambers  handed  over  £250  for  invest- 
ment, as  the  sum  in  his  hands  had  increased  beyond 
his  requirements.  Following  on  this  transaction  an 
erroneous  entry  was  made  crediting  General  Revenue 
Account  with  £250  and  debiting  Deposits  on  Cham- 
bers, although  the  transfer  was  merely  an  internal 
one  and  did  not  affect  the  liability.  Some  yeais  ago- 
there  was  a reverse  entry  when  £100  was  handed  to 
the  Registrar.  Another  cause  of  error  is  that  the 
amounts  received  by  the  Registrar  for  damage  to  the 
rooms  or  furniture  during  occupation  are  added  to- 
this  same  account  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the 
expenditure  on  Repairs  and  Maintenance.  We  think 
the  corrected  amount  should  be  carried  on  the  General 
or  Bursar’s  Balance  Sheet,  as  although  represented  by 
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investments  it  is  not  of  a Capital  character.  The 
item  of  £217  7s.  Id.  among  the  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  Registrar  of  Chambers  should  also  be  transferred. 

SuprLEMENTiHY  Retukns  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6), 
have  been  compared  by  us  with  the  books  and  found 
correct.  We  have  not  verified  the  acreage  in  the 
Estate  Returns. 


Audit  or  the  Accounts  op  the  tear  ending 
31st  October,  1905. 

We  have  made  a complete  audit  of  the  Bursar’s 
books  for  this  year,  including  the  comparison  with  the 
Bank  Pass  Book  of  the  record  of  transactions  with  the 
Bank,  and  the  inspection  cf  vouchers  for  all  payments 
made.  We  have  accepted,  in  the  case  of  disburse- 
ments made  by  the  Librarian  and  other  heads  of  de- 
partments, their  returns  which  had  been  already 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Bursar  and  the 
Internal  Auditor.  With  the  exception  of  the  error 
mentioned  above  when  dealing  with  the  “ Deposits 
on  Chambers”  Account  we  find  the  book-keeping  to 
be  accurate. 


(B).  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING  IN  USE  AND 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

The  accounts  of  all  money  passing  through  the 
Bursar’s  hands  are  kept  by  the  Accountant  who  acts 
under  the  Bursar’s  instructions.  The  book-keeping 
appeared  to  us  to  be  careful  and  accurate.  We  have 
discussed  with  the  Accountant  some  suggestions  in 
the  direction  of  saving  labour,  the  principal  one  heing 
the  introducution  cf  a Cash  Book  to  record  in  the 
first  instance  all  transactions  with  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, in  place  of  the  present  more  cumbersome  prac- 
tice of  passing  all  such  entries  separately  through  the 
Journal.  If  required  we  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish 
detailed  proposals  on  this  subject. 

Receipts. 

(a).  External.  The  receipts  from  the  Estates  and 
Investments  of  the  College  come  direct  to  the  Bursar 
and  are  paid  into”  Trinity  College,  No.  1 Account” 
at  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  recording  of  these 
appeared  to  us  clear  and  satisfactory,  except  that  for 
the  year  1905  the  Rent  Rolls  had  not  been  completed 
as  in  previous  years,  and  we  were  obliged  to  write 
them  up  roughly  for  ourselves.  The  reason  given  by 
the  Accountant  for  the  omission  was  that  neither  of 
the  Auditors  asked  for  a Rent  Roll 


out  the  shares  of  the  Tutors  from  time  to  time  as 
required  by  their  own  Auditor,  and  makes  quarterly 
settlements  with  the  Bursar.  We  suggest  that,  if  the 
present  system  is  continued,  the  Junior  Bursar  should, 
at  each  distribution,  pay  himself  his  own  poundage 
and  other  perquisites  (instead  of  drawing  sums  on 
account  as  at  present).  Then,  after  each  settlement 
(provided  all  receipts  were  paid  into  the  Bank  in  full) 
it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  composi- 
tion of  the  balance  remaining  in  his  Bank  Account. 
At  present  this  is  only  ascertained  when  the  office 
of  Junior  Bursar  changes  hands,  and  we  doubt  whether 
even  then  it  can  be  done  accurately  in  the  absence  of 
a proper  system  of  Cash  Book  and  Ledger. 

It  is  a weak  point  in  the  General  Receipts  and  Pay- 
ments accounts  of  the  College  as  given  in  Return  (1) 
that  they  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  students’ 
payments,  and  in  any  change  of  system  this  would, 
no  doubt,  be  rectified.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  whole  of  the  money  coming  to  the  Junior 
Bursar  should  not  be  paid  direct  into  a College  office 
and  the  distribution  to  the  Tutors  now  made  by  the 
Junior  Bursar  would  then  also  be  made  from  there, 
and  thus  both  receipts  and  payments  would  come  into 
the  College  Accounts. 

We  presume  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Offices  of 
Junior  Bursar  and  Registrar  of  Chambers  is  that 
there  should  be  a Fellow  available  for  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  students,  to  whom  they  can  come  with 
complaints,  and  to  whom  they  can  refer  for  various 
purposes.  But  if  the  accounts  presented  to  the  stu- 
dents were  still  made  out  in  his  name  this  requirement 
would  seem  to  be  covered,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  a clerk  could  equally  well  receive  the  money 
and  give  a proper  receipt.  The  present  system  of  re- 
ceipts with  carbon  copies  is  excellent. 

(3.)  Mr.  Miller,  the  Clerk  of  the  Buttery,  receives 
the  weekly  payments  from  students  for  Commons,  etc., 
and  pays  over  £100  at  a time  to  the  Bursar,  with  a 
settlement  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  At  present  lie 
keeps  a Bank  account  in  his  own  name,  but  we  should 
recommend  that  the  actual  amount  received  each  day 
should  be  paid  into  a College  Bank  Account. 

Our  suggestions  under  all  three  of  the  preceding 
heads  are  in  the  direction  of  centralisation.  We  think 
it  is  desirable  that  all  money  received  from  students 
should  be  paid  at  once  into  the  account  of  the  College 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  drawn  upon  only  by  those 
who  are  authorised  by  the  College  to  make  payments 
on  its  behalf.  Incidentally  both  the  Senior  Proctor 
and  the  Junior  Bursar  would  be  relieved  of  clerical 
work  which  could  equally  well  be  performed  in  a Col- 
lege Office. 


(ft).  Internal.  The  receipts  from  graduates  and 
students  mostly  come  through  three  sources: — 


(c.)  Total  income  of  the  College.  The  total  income 
cf  the  College  consists  of  four  parts  as  under:  — 


(1.)  The  Senior  Proctor. 

(2.)  The  Junior  Bursar,  who  is  also  Registrar  of 
Chambers 

(3.)  The  Assistant  Registrar  and  Clerk  of  the 
Buttery. 

(1.)  The  Senior  Proctor  receives  the  fees  for  de- 
grees higher  than  B.A.,  and  pays  them  into  a bank 
account  in  his  own  name.  From  time  to  time  sums 
on  account  are  handed  over  to  the  Bursar,  and  a half- 
yearly  settlement  is  made.  If  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  a separate  account,  it  would  be  secured  by 
having  an  account  in  the  name  of  the  College  from 
which  transfers  could  be  automatically  made  at  speci- 
fied intervals,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  these  fees 
should  not  be  paid  into  the  general  banking  account 
of  the  College.  The  Proctor  might  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  fees  themselves  by  requiring  the 
production  of  a receipt  acknowledging  the  payment 
of  the  fees  at  the  College  Office. 

(2.)  The  Junior  Bursar  and  Registrar  of  Chambers 
receives  all  the  payments  from  students  other  than 
fheir  weekly  payments  for  Commons,  etc.  He  keeps 
a Bank  Account  called  “ Trinity  College,  No.  2 
Account  ” which  is  drawn  upon  by  his  own  sole  signa- 
ture. The  necessary  book-keping  is  very  onerous,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  a succession  of  brilliant  scholars  without 
clerical  assistance.  At  the  present  time  there  is  the 
foundation  of  a serviceable  system,  but  there  are  many 
missing  links,  from  an  Accountant’s  point  of  view. 

, At  the  present  time  the  Junior  Bursar  pays  into 
the  account  at  the  Bank  the  bulk  of  what  he  receives, 
but  not  the  exact  amount  day  by  day,  and  he  pays 


(1.)  The  receipts  of  the  College  on  general  account 
which  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Bursar. 
These  are  set  out  in  Return  (1). 

(2.)  The  receipts  from  Trust  Funds  applicable  to 
special  purposes.  The  income  of  these  funds 
for  the  year  1904-5  is  given  in  Supplemetarv 
Return  (2)  and  amounts  in  total  to  £5,077 
7s.  lOd.  At  the  31st  October,  1905,  there  was 
in  hand  the  sum  of  £2,339  4s.  7 d.,  representing 
undistributed  Income  of  the  various  Trusts  as 
shown  in  Schedule  “ C ” to  this  report. 

(3.)  So  much  of  the  receipts  of  the  Junior  Bursar 
as  is  distributed  by  him  direct  to  the  Junior 
Fellows  and  others.  Of  the  fees  received  from 
Students,  slightly  more  than  one  half  is  handed 
over  by  the  Junior  Bursar  to  the  Bursar  and 
appears  as  a receipt  in  the  general  accounts 
of  the  College  under  the  head  of  Fees  in  Arts. 
The  remainder,  amounting  in  1904-5  to  £9,760 
5«.  9 d.  does  not  so  appear,  but  the  allocation 
of  it  to  J unior  Fellows  and  other  Lecturers 
is  shown  in  Tables  II.  and  III.  of  Return  (4). 
The  sum  of  £9,760  5s.  9d.  was  thus  divided:— 
m £ s.  d. 

To  Junior  Fellows,  9,533  0 2 (see  Sched. 
To  other  Lecturers,  ‘‘A”) 

&c.,  ...  227  5 7 


£9,760  5 9 


(4.)  The  receipts  of  the  Provost  from  certain 
landed  property.  The  total  of  these  for  the 
year  1904-5  is  given  in  Return  (5)  as  £1,787  Ss. 
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Fayments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  payments  to  Junior  Eel- 
lows  made  by  the  Junior  Bursar,  all  the  payments 
are  made  by  cheque  on  Trinity  College,  No.  1 Account. 
The  Bursar  has  the  sole  right  to  draw  on  this  Account 
and  at  the  present  time  not  only  signs  the  cheques  but 
draws  them  himself.  If  our  suggestions  above  with  re- 
gard to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  sets  of  Accounts 
were  carried  out,  it  would  clearly  be  desirable  to  re- 
lieve the  Bursar  of  this  heavy  clerical  work  and  leave 
him  freer  for  the  necessary  supervision  of  an  enlarged 
department. 

All  accounts  of  any  size  are  passed  for  payment 
by  the  Internal  Auditor,  and  it  might  be  considered 
desirable  that  ho  should  also  sign  cheques  over  a cer- 
tain value. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  the  separation  of 
the  Bursar’s  Banking  Account  into  two  parts,  upon  one 
of  which  cheques  would  only  be  honoured  if  bearing 
t-wo  signatures.  The  other  Account  would  be  available 
only  for  cheques  below  a specified  amount. 

There  are  numerous  small  payments  to  students  for 
prizes,  exhibitions,  etc.,  but  otherwise  most  of  the  pay- 
ments are  made  at  regular  quarterly  intervals. 

Trust  Funds. 

There  is  a Capital  Account  and  a Revenue 
Account  for  each  Trust  in  the  College  books,  and  these 
appear  to  be  in  good  order.  If  an  annual  statement  of 
accounts  is  prepared,  no  doubt  it  will,  include  a Re- 
ceipts and  Payments  Accounts  for  each  Trust.  The 
amount  of  Trust  Revenue  in  hand  (£2,339  4s.  Id.,  at 
31st  October,  1905)  appears  as  a liability  in  the  Bur- 
sar’s Balance  Sheet  (Schedule  “ C "). 

The  Income  Tax  deucbed  from  the  Receipts  for  the 
Trusts  is  debited  to  Income  Tax  Account,  and  the 
Trust  is  given  credit  for  the  gross  amount.  Sub- 
sequently the  tax  deducted  from  the  payments  is 
creiited  to  Income  Tax  Account,  and  the  payment  is 
stated  gross.  This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  causes 
no  difficulty  in  the  Trust  Accounts  when  the  whole 
Income  is  distributed  exactly  year  by  year.  If  the 
Income  accumulates  for  any  reason,  and  it  is  desired 
to  invest  the  accumulation,  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  apparent  balance  on  Revenue 
Account  is  subject  to  tax,  and  there  may  also  he  a 
difficulty  when  the  rate  of  the  tax  varies.  We  see  no 
advantage  in  the  present  procedure,  and  it  has  also 
the  disadvantage  that  it,  to  some  slight  extent,  con- 
fuses Trust  money  and  College  money.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  each  Trust  should  be  credited  with  net 
receipts  and  oharged  with  net  payments. 


“ D ' a suggested  General  Balance  Sheet,  based  on  the 
figures  contained  in  the  two  existing  Balance  Sheets. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  brought  in  the  Junior 
Bursar’s  balances  also,  but  we  found  that  impracticable 
owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  books.  If  the  two 
systems  are  combined,  as  we  have  suggested  above,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  date  tlie  Balance  Sheet  as  at  30th 
September  instead  of  31st  October. 
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The  annual  statements  would  then  be: — 

Receipts  and  Payment®  on  Revenue  Account. 
Receipts  and  Payments  on  Capital  Account. 
Receipts  and  Payments  on  account  of  each  ol  the 
Trusts. 

General  Balance  Sheet,  to  include  the  balance  on 
each  ctf  the  foregoing  accounts. 

Schedule  of  Investments  of  the  College. 


It  will  be  observed  that  we  recommend  that  the 
Revenue  Account  shall  continue  to  take  the  form  of 
a Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments.  After  care- 
fully considering  the  subject,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  greater  accuracy  in  statement  which 
would  result  from  a careful  apportionment  of  Income 
and  Expenditure  to  the  period  to  which  it  relates  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  considerable 
increase  in  work  which  would  be  involved  by  such  a 
change  in  the  present  system.  We  would  only  urge 
the  importance  of  those  in  charge  of  the  accounts  en- 
deavouring to  get  into  each  year  a year’s  income,  and 
to  provide  within  the  year  for  a year’s  expenses.  We 
are  led  to  this  conclusion  partly  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Estate  Income, 
it  is  undesirable  to  bring  rents  into  the  accounts  until 
they  axe  actually  received. 


College  Office. 

It  is  perhaps  not  in  our  province  to  make  any  definite 
proposals  as  to  the  best  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
the  book-keeping  of  the  College,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  of  our  suggestions  above  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  centralisation.  There  would  seem  to  be  many 
advantages  in  putting  the  whole  of  the  accounting 
system  in  the  charge  of  the  Accountant,  and  in  giving 
him  whatever  assistance  may  be  desirable  for  the  por- 
tions of  the  work  requiring  less  skill.  The  Fellows  of 
the  College,  who  are  responsible  for  the  finances,  would 
thus  be  relieved  of  much  detail  work.  To  an  outsider 
it  does  not  appear  an  economical  arrangement  that  men 
of  learning  should  spend  time  in  writing  out  cheques 
and  in  other  work  which  requires  merely  clerical  ac- 
curacy. 


Balance  Sheets. 

There  are  at  present  two  Balance  Sheets  prepared — 
the  Capital  Balance  Sheet  and  the  Bursar's  Balance 
Sheet.  We  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  replace 
these  by  one  General  Balance  Sheet,  together 
with  a list  of  the  Investments  of  the  College  other 
than  landed  estates.  A “Receipts  and  Payments  cm 
Capital  ’’  Account  will  show  the  actual  changes  during 
the  year,  and  the  General  Balance  Sheet  will  show  to 
what  extent  there  is  Capital  available  for  investment. 

The  General  Revenue  Account  appears  to  be  un- 
necessary, except  as  a summary  of  the  balances  of 
Revenue  Receipts  and  Payments  from  year  to  year. 
Schedule  “ B ” gives  an  abstract  of  the  account  for  the 
five  years,  as  it  appears  in  the  books.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  notes  that  all  the  entries  other  than  the 
transfers  from  “ Inoome  and  Expenditure  Account” 
are  incorrect,  but  that  they  have  been  subsequently  set 
right,  with  one  exception. 

On  reference  to  the  Capital  Balance  Sheet  (Sup- 
plementary Return  (1) ),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Capital  of  the  College  available  for  investment  is  com- 
posed of  the  first  six  items  on  the  Liabilities  side,  and 
totals  £282,109  14s.  2d.  This  requires  to  he  increased 
by  £1,439  15s.  4 d..  for  amounts  wrongly  debited  to 
Capital,  and  credited  to  General  Revenue  on  14th  May, 
1904,  as  shown  in  Schedule  “ B,”  making  together 
£283,549  9s.  (yd.  The  investments  on  the  same  Balance 
Sheet  total  £278.830  7s. 5d. . so  that  the  balance  of 
Capital  uninvested  is  £4,719  2s.  Id. 

In  Schedule  “ C ” we  give  the  Bursar’s  Balance  Sheet, 
as  it  appears  in  the  College  books,  and  in  Schedule 


(C.)  SYSTEM  OF  AUDITING. 

There  are  at  present  two  Auditors,  who  work  quite 
independently,  and  may  be  described  as  the  Internal 
Auditor  and  the  External  Auditor. 

Internal  Auditor. 

The  Internal  Auditor  is  a Senior  Fellow,  specially 
appointed  to  the  post,  with  a salary  of  £200.  A great 
part  of  'his  work  is  checking  accounts  for  payment, 
as  the  Bursar  expects  to  see  his  signature  attached  to 
accounts  of  any  size  before  he  draws  and  signs  cheques 
in  respect  of  them.  He  also  verifies  the  receipts  from 
graduates  and  students  in  various  ways,  from  whatever 
source  they  come.  For  this  purpose  he  examines  the 
Junior  Bursar’s  books  up  to  a point,  and  satisfies  him- 
self that  the  proper  amounts  are  handed  over  to  the 
Bursar ; but  he  does  nob  perform  a complete  audit  of 
these  books,  which  would,  of  course,  indude  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Bank  Account  in  detail  He  also- 
examines  the  books  kept  by  the  Senior  Proctor  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Buttery. 

As  far  as  he  considers  necessaxy,  he  checks  the  detail 
of  the  postings  and  additions  in  the  ledgers,  and  signs- 
the  annual  statements  without  any  form  of  certificate. 

External  Auditor. 

The  present  External  Auditor  is  the  Deputy  Ac- 
countant-General of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  His  fee  is- 
fixed  at  £60,  and  his  duties  are  not  defined,  further 

3 q 2 
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documents.  than  that  he  is  required  to  sign  the  following  certifi- 
Section  L.  cate  at  the  foot  of  the  annual  statements  .- 

£cfv,  “ 1,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  and  report  upon. 

“ the  accounts  of  the  College  for  the  year  , report 
“ that  the  accounts  of  the  College  are  kept  in  proper 
“books  of  account,  and  that  the  Abstracts  and 
“ Balance  Sheet  contain  a full  and  true  account  of  the 
'■  financial  state  of  the  College.” 

The  course  adopted  by  the  present  External  Auditor, 
Mr.  Leet  (as  communicated  to  us  in  conversation),  is 
to  take  the  entries  in  the  Journal  as  they  stand,  and 
check  the  correctness  of  the  postings  and  additions, 
and  see  that  the  annual  statements  correspond  with 
the  hooks.  He  also  verifies  the  existence  of  the  Col- 
lege Investments  and  the  correctness  of  the  Bank  bal- 
ance shown.  He  does  not  examine  vouchers  for  the 
payments,  nor  see  that  they  were  properly  authorised. 
He  does  not  examine  the  Estate  rentals,  nor  satisfy 
himself  in  any  way  that  the  receipts  under  the  various 
heads  shown  in  the  books  are  those  which  should  come 
in  (luring  the  year.  He  does  not  institute  Tegular  com- 
parisons_  between  one  year  and  another,  so  as  to  get 
explanations  of  any  large  variations.  He  does  not 
compare  in  detail  the  entries  in  the  hooks  with  the 
Bank  Pass  Book. 


Remarks  on  System.. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  External  Auditor 
practically  forms  part  of  an  internal  system.  He 
exercises  no  check  either  upon  the  Bursar  or  the  In- 
ternal Auditor,  and  only  a limited  one  upon  the 
Accountant.  For  example,  all  that  the  External 
Auditor  knows  independently  about. the  payments  is 
that  they  have  been  made  by  cheques  signed  by  the 
Bursar.  He  does  not  see  the  bills  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  they  have  been  passed  for  payment  by 
the  Internal  Auditor,  and  that  the  Accountant  lias 


entered  them  in  the  books  under  the  right  head.  Nor 
does  the  Internal  Auditor  know  that  the  accounts 
which  have  been  paid  are  those  which  ho  has  nassed 
for  payment. 

Tlie  present  system  would  clearly  need  extension  if 
it  were  decided  to  print  and  publish  the  annual 
accounts.  It  is  clear  that  the  Internal  Auditor  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  is  a valu- 
able aid  to  tiie  Bursar,  and  in  the  course  of  cur  audit 
of  the  accounts  for  the  year  1904-5  we  came  upon 
various  evidences  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 
But  if  the  External  Auditor  were  to  he  regarded  iii 
any  sense  as  representing  the  public,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  lie  should  bring  under  review  the  whole 
of  the  accounting,  and  not  take  for  granted  the  work 
of  any  of  the  College  officials. 


Tutors’  Auditor. 

One  of  the  Junior  Fellows  examines  the  Junior 
Bursar’s  books  on  behalf  of  the  Tutors,  and  sees  that 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  students’  payments  (ac- 
cording to  an  elaborate  scale)  are  paid  to  each. 


We  think  that  the  foregoing  report  fulfils  the  tonus 
of  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your  letter  of  the  13th 
ulto.  We  have  endeavoured  to  condense  our  remarks 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  enlarge  farther,  in  writing,  or  at  an  interview, 
upon  any  special  point  as  to  which  the  Royal  Com- 
mission may  require  additional  information.' 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

1’aiCE,  Waterhouse  and  Co. 


Statement  showing  Errors  . 


SCHEDULE  “A.” 


i Omissions  in  Return  (2)  Salaries 
31st  October,  1905. 


Junior  Fellows. 


Total  Receipts  of  Junior  Fellows  as  there  shown. 

Add — Amount  of  Medical  Examination  Fees  short  oi 

Deduct— Error  in  figure  for  Lecture  Fees,  . 

Do.  for  Medical  School  Fee3, 

Add— Omissions : — 

Junior  Bursar's  poundage,  . 

Payments  by  Junior  Bursar:— 

o Lecturers  other 

Laboratory  Fee  paid  to  W.  E.  Thrift, 

figure  of  ‘:9JT0  14*.  (id. : 


less— Amounts  wrongly  included 
Bill  for  Printing, 

Payment  to  Professor  Selss, 
Retained  Examiner, 

Editor  of  Calendar, 

Examination  Fees:— 

Hebrew,  . 

Wall  Scholarship,  . 

L lw  Examination, 

Professor  of  Education  (half-year), 


0 19  0 
10  0 0 


362  G i 
25  0 ( 


,909  15  6 
0 2 0 


Trust  Funds, ’Tml  £9, ’533  Os^Zd.'hp^if direct by^he^umdu^BwuT  — £2??f  iS  obtained  from 

Genei al  Accounts  is  shown  in  the  &ing  StKent  ^ The  dlV,S,0n  °f  th°  ™,nt  in  the 
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Statement  showing  how  the  figure  on  previous  Schedule  is  apportioned 
in  the  College  Accounts  for  1905. 


Salaries,  Juoior  Follows, 

..  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Arts, 
Examination  Foes  in  Arts, 

Divinity  Salaries, 

„ Exam.  Fees,  ...  ... 

Law.  Salaries, 

„ Exam.  Fees,  ...  ... 

Medicine,  Salaries,  ... 

„ Medical  School  Fees,  • ... 
Engineering,  Salaries,  ... 

„ Exam.  Fees, 

College  Officers, 

Indian  Oivil  Service  Class, 

Junior  Bnraar,  ...  ... 

Chapel,  ...  ... 

Calendar,  ...  ... 


4.60!)  0 7 
2.1U7  16  0 
1.664  0 0 
100  0 0 
60  8 0 
20  0 0 
110 
200  0 0 
24  3 0 
218  M)  10 
90  0 0 
29  8 0 
20  0 0 
110  0 0 
423  7 4 

6')  0 0 
9.912  3 U 


The  following  items  were  derived  from  the  respective  Trust 
Funds  cited : — 

£ s.  rf. 

Erasmus  Smith  Fund,  ...  ...  272  6 0 

Wall  Scholarship  Fund,  ...  ..  ...  5 0 0 

Paid  direct  hy  Junior  Bursar,  and  not  shown  in  the  College  Accounts, 

AS  PER  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULE. 


277  6 0 
9,533  0 2 


Documents. 
Section  L. 
xciv. 


SCHEDULE  “B.” 

General  Revenue  Account,  November  1st,  1900,  to  October  31st,  1905. 


1900. 

°Vei901. 

October 

31. 

By  BALANCE, 

■ „ Balance  op  Income  and  Expenditure  account. 

£ ' 

■i. 

£ a.  d. 
4,236  4 7 
j 1,676  11  8 

1902. 

October 

31, 

Balance  at  31st  October,  1901, 

„ Balance  op  income  and  Expenditure  account, 

_ 

5,812  16  3 
1 1,693  0 10 

1903. 

•October 

Balance  at  3l*t  October.  1CQ2,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

- 

7,505  17  1 

31. 

To  Balance  op  Income  and  Expenditure  Account, 

| 1,959  16 

0 

- 

„ transfer  to  Capital  account  («). 

i 2.76?  11 

6 

- 

,.  Balance  carried  down. 

I 2.7*8  9 

2 

- 

| £7*605  17  1 

£7,505  17  1 

November 

1904. 

■October 

1. 

31, 

By  Balance,  brought  down,  ..  ...  ...  ... 

To  Balance  of  Income  and  expenditure  account. 

- 

1 1.904  1 

3 

2.776  9 2 

„ Transfer  to  Capital  account  (ft). 

1,064  0 

0 

- 

May 

14,  | 

By  TRANSFER  TO  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  (.'), 

| 

i 350  0 0 
t 1,089  15  4 

October 

31,  ! 

To  Balance,  carried  down. 

1,250  0 

3 

- 

{ £4,218  4 6 

£4,218  4 6 

November 

1, 

By  Balance,  brought  down,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

- 

1,250  0 3 

November 

30, 

Transfers  to  Capital  Account  (a) 

2,7e7Il  6 

December 

1 

TRANSFER  TO  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  (6) 

i 

1,064  0 0 

October 

31, 

„ Amount  Paid  by  Junior  Bursar  for  excess  Chamber  Deposits  in  Hand  (<f). 

! 

250  0 0 

„ Balance  of  Income  and  Expenditure  account,  ...  ...  j 

■ - 

0.317  9 2 

Balance  at  31st  October,  1905,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ' 

£11,619  0 11 

(a).  £2  767  11 s.  Gd.  debited  to  Revenue  in  1902  3,  and  credited  back  in  1904-6. 

</>)■  £L'64  Os.  0i/.  debited  to  Bevenue  in  1903-t.  and  credited  back  in  1904-6. 

Co.  £1,439  15a.  id.  debited  back  to  Bevenue  on  20th  November,  1905. 

M).  This  is  an  error,  as  the  liability  for  Ohamber  Deposits  on  the  Capital  Balance  Sheet  is  wrongly  reduced  hy  this  amount. 
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Documents, 
section  L. 

XCIV. 

Bubsar’s  Balance  Siieet. 


SCHEDULE  “C.” 


(as  per  the  College  Books). 


31st  October,  1905. 


To  Revenue  General, 

To  BENEFACTIONS  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 
To  UNINVESTED  CAPITAL,  ... 

To  Bank  op  Ireland  Loan  account 
To  deposits  hob  keys, 


£ *.  n. 

11,019  0 11 
2,339  4 7 
6,910  0 0 
100  0 0 
12  0 0 
£20,010  S C 


By  Bank  op  Ireland  Current  Account, 
By  Dublin  University  press  Series, 

By  ADVANCES  TO  COLLEGE  OFFICERS, 

By  Graduates'  Memorial  building, 

By  INCIDENTAL  SUSPENSE  ACCOUNT, 


£ *.  4. 

14,163  1 | 
1.410  IS  t 
1491  10  10 
2,613  19  U 
0 18  11 
£20,010  5 5 


SCHEDULE  “D.” 

Suggested  General  Balance  Sheet.  31st  October,  1905. 


To  Capital  account— 

£ s.  d. 

' 

£ J.  d.  £ i.  d. 

Invested 

Awaiting  Investment  ... 

278,830  7 5 
4,719  2 1 

283,549  9 6 

By  mortgages  and  Investments 
held  on  Capital,  aocount 
(Schedule  to  be  appended). 

By  Bank  of  Ireland  Current 
account  ... 

278,830  7 5 

Consisting  of— 

14,463  1 2 

Fund  ..  ...* 

By  Dublin  university  press  Series 

1,440  16  5 

Oitv  Estate  Realisations 

10,998  3 7 

By  ADVANCES  TO  COLLEGE  OFFICERS 

1.491  10  10 

Old  Crown  Estate  Realisations  ... 
Old  Private  Estate  Realisations  ... 
Baldwin  Estate  Realisations 

50,696  17  0 
290  10  6 

By  AMOUNT  IN  HANDS  OF  REGISTRAR 
OF  CHAMBERS 

By  Incidental  Suspense  account 

217  7 7 

16  11  1,709  15  < 

Titlie  Rent  Redemptions  ... 

13,827  6 0 

General  Capital  Aocount 

94569  17  t 

283,619  9 6 

. 

To  Revenue  Account 

*7,608  1 G 

To  TRUST  ACCOUNTS  ...  ... 

(Should  be  given  in  detail). 

To  Bank  of  Ireland  Loan  Account 

2,339  4 7 
100  0 0 

To  DEPOSITS  ON  ROOMS  ... 

2,835  5 0 

| 

To  deposits  on  Keys 

12  0 0 

2.847  6 u 

296.444  0 7 

• balance  of  Revenue  account,  as 
per  the  College  Books  and  Schedule 

11.649  0 11 

Add:  Deposits  on  Booms  overstated  in 
Capital  Balance  Sheet 

12  15  10 

Deduct: 

Amount  debited  to  Revenue  in  books 
in  November,  1905,  to  correot 
previous  error  (see  Sohedule  ••  B ") ... 

1439  15  4 

11,661  16  9 

Expenditure  on  Graduates'  Memorial 
Building  In  excess  of  contributions 
charged  to  Revenue  in  books  in 
following  year ... 

2.613  19  H 

4.063  15  3 

Balance  as  above 

7.608  1 6 
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Memoranda  submitted  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  reference  to  the  Accounts 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


(1.)  Memorandum  on  certain  matters  referred  to  in  the  Oral  evidence  of  H.  Brougham  Leech,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


[P.  196 

Pars.  3205  and  3209.  Professor  Leech,  claiming  to 
“have  experience  in  financial  administration,” 
challenges  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  sent  in  by  the 
Junior  Bursar,  Dr.-  L.  C.  Purser. 

If,  instead  of  making  assumption  as  to  the  number 
of  students  entering  or  on  the  College  Books  at  any 
particular  date,  and  then  calculating  the  amount  of 
fees  they  would  have  paid,  he  had  made  inquiry  at 
the  Junior  Bursar’s  office,  he  would  have  ascertained 
that  the  fees  which  make  up  the  totals  for  Senior 
Bursar  and  Junior  Bursar  are  derived  from  three 
sources — (a)  entrance  fees  ; (b)  half-yearly  fees ; (c) 
replacement  fees.  Students  who  have  gone  off  the 
College  books  often  replace  again  to  continue  their 
courses  after  an  absence  of  half  a year,  a year,  or 
several  years,  having  temporarily  dropped  off  for 
various  causes.  These  replacement  fees  may  be  paid  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  causing  a variable  number  of 
students  at.  different  periods,  (e.r/.)  It  happened  that 
the  return  asked  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  July 
1st,  1906,  gave  only  965  students  on  the  books.  _ At 
that  date  a large  number  of  B.A.  students  had  just 
gone  oS  the  books,  and  the  new  Junior  Freshman  class 
had  only  just  begun  to  come  on.  In  the  subsequent 
return  for  May  1st,  1906,  which  I sent  in,  the  number 
was  1,250.  Had  Professor  Leech  been  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows, he  could  not  have  made  such  mistakes,  in  his 
premises,  as  he  has  done,  nor  have  arrived  at  such 
imaginary  conclusions.  The  actual  amount  of  stu- 
dents’ fees  paid  for  Arts  in  the  year  October  31st, 
1904,  to  October  31st-,  1905,  were  as  follows:  — 

Received  by  the  Senior  Bur- 
sar, ....  £10,154  4 0 

Paid  to  Tutor  Fellows  by 
Junior  Bursar,  . . £9,170  14  0 


Total,  . . . 19,324  18  0 


Par.  3209.  Professor  Leech  challenges  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns  sent  in  from  the  Senior  Bursar’s  Office, 
comparing  the  dividends  arising  from  investments 
in  the  years  1888,  1901,  and  1902,  viz., 

£7,107  Os.  3d.,  £7,202  3s.  6 d.,  and  £9,022  12s.  7 d. 
respectively,  the  increase  representing  “a  capital  of 
£60,000  or  thereabouts.” 

His  experience  in  the  Deeds  Office,  in  the  Four 
Courts,  should  have  made  him  aware  of  the  results  of 
Hie  Land  Purchase  Acts.  'When  the  middlemen  land- 
lords sell  their  estates  to  their  tenants,  the  College 
head  .rents  are  bought  out.  so  it  is  obvious  that  what 
appears  in  the  accounts  of  one  year  as  rents  will  sub- 
sequently appear  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  invest- 
ments. In  a particular  case  a mortgage  on  one 
estate  was  substituted  for  a mortgage  on  another 
estate,  which  was  compulsorily  paid  off,  and  a tem- 
porary overdraft  from  the  bank  on  a large  scale  was 
required  to  tide  over  the  interval  between  the  re-in- 
vesbment  and  the  receipt  of  the  capital  sum.  As  I 
was  Bursar  at  that  time,  I was  receiving  4 per  cent, 
interest  on  the  re-iavestment,  and  £3  17*.  6 d.  per  cent, 
on  the  mortgage,  during  the  interval  before  the  Land 
Commission  paid  over  the  capital  sum,  and  during . 
that  interval  I was  paying  the  bank  an  average  rate 
•of  £3  12s.  7 dL.  on  the  overdraft,  so  that  the  transac- 
tion was  a profitable  one  to  the  College. 

Professor  Leech  in  the  same  paragraph  is  at  a loss 
to  know  where  the  £58,492  15*.  Id.  spent  on  buildings 
came  from  in  the  thirteen  years  1891  to  1903  (in- 


et  seq.] 

elusive),  and  could  not  understand  why  there  was  no 
money  to  spend  on  a “ Chair  of  Classical  Arohseology.” 
The  above  sum  was  taken  from  accumulated  surpluses 
of  income  above  expenditure  over  a number  of  year's. 
The  net  surplus  in  the  thirteen  years  in  question  was 
£33,806  9s.  6 cl.  The  reasons  for  this  expenditure  are 
obvious.  The  ancient  Classics  and  other  literature 
had  monopolised  the  funds  of  the  College  to  the 
detriment  of  Science  teaching  for  so  long,  that  it  was 
time  to  make  a change  and  provide  not  only  for  the 
erection  of  laboratories  and  other  necessary  buildings 
and  equipment  connected  therewith,  but  funds  to  keep 
those  laboratories  and  their  equipments  going.  Hence 
the  answers  from  the  late  Provost  and  myself,  of  which 
he  complains,  that  “ there  was  no  money  ” for  Classical 
Arclueology. 


Par.  3211.  Professor  Leech  cannot  understand  how  a 
“refund”  of  income  tax,  £679  17*.  8 il.,  can  be 
“counted  as  receipts  or  as  income  any  more  than 
the  deductions  of  £2,320  14*.  Od.  as  income  tax 
from  payments  made.”  On  p.  9 Report  these 
figures  are  given  under  the  head  of  “ Receipts.” 

Income  tax  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  on  all  our 
income,  but  the  College  is  entitled  to  a rebate  on  the 
values  of  certain  buildings,  library,  &c.,  and  when  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners  “ refund”  a portion,  it 
becomes  part  of  the  “ receipts  ” of  the  year.  Again,  for 
■the  same  reason,  the  College  having  paid  the  tax  on 
its  whole  income,  through  its  agents  on  the  rents 
received,  &c.,  any  deductions  made  on  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  Fellows,  Professors,  &c.,  must  clearly  he 
added  to  the  “ receipts”  of  the  year.  These  are  the 
most  elementary  matters  of  book-keeping,  which  Pro- 
fessor Leech  might  have  assumed  to  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bursars  and  Accountant,  and  not 
troubled  himself  about.  But  they  cannot  be  left  un- 
explained in  the  Report  of  Evidence,  after  his  state- 
ments, hence  these  remarks  of  mine. 


Par.  3212.  Professor  Leech  finds  fault  with  “ interest” 
on  loans  from  the  bank,  and  criticises  its  very 
variable  quantity,  and  assumes  the  rate  to  be  5 
per  cent. 

I have  already  explained  this  under  my  remarks 
on  par.  3209,  as  arising  from  the  changing  circum- 
stances caused  by  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  but  at  no 
time  did  the  rate  on  overdrafts  exceed  4 per  cent.,  and 
the  average  rate  paid  on  all  such  overdrafts  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  only  £3  9s.  lid.  per  cent. 

Par.  3323.  The  most  serious  mistake,  however,  that 
Professor  Leech  has  made  in  his  financial  statements  is 
that  in  which  he  compares  the  average  incomes  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  with  those  of  the  Professors,  especially 
as  he  draws  .the  inference  that  the  incomes  of  the 
Fellows  are  too  high.  He  places  the  former  at 
£817  17*.  Od.,  and  the  latter  at  £394  9*.  4d.  (exclud- 
ing the  Divinity  Professors,  as  being  held  by  ex- 
Fellows).  In  the  first  instance,  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessorships are  no  longer  restricted  to  Fellows  or 
ex-Fellows,  but  in  the  next  place  he  has  mixed  up 
Professors  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  College, 
with  Professors  with  large  incomes  outside  College, 
and  small  incomes  for  small  duties  inside  College,  such 
as  leading  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Dublin  who  are 
Regius  Professors  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity with  salaries  of  £100  a year  only,  or  Law.Pro- 
fessors  such  as  Professor  Leech  and  Professor  Hart,  who 
draw  incomes  comparable  with  those  of  Senior  Fellows 
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from  important  legal  offices  which  they  hold  outside 
College,  and  who  spend  but  a few  Fours  in  the  week 
during  term  at  their  Professorial  work.  In  addition 
he  has  included  in  his  calculation  of  the  average  in- 
comes of  Professors  persons  who  are  not  Professors, 
such  as  Assistants  to  Professors  in  the  Professional 
Schools,  and  temporary  Lecturers  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  Claes,  and  temporary  Lecturers  on  Electricity 
having  business  offices  in  the  town,  some  thirty-three 
in  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fellows  have  won  their 
positions  in  open  competition,  and  give  their  lives  to 
Ihe  service  of  the  College  and  University.  The  only 
fair  comparison  that  can  be  made  is  to  take  the 
average  incomes  of  those  Professors  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  Collegiate  and  University  work,  and  are 


tiie  heads  of  their  various  departments.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  their  average  income  is  £695, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  income 
of  the  Junior  Fellows,  which  is  not  £817  17s.  Oct,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Leech,  but  only  £708,  as  taken  in 
the  normal  year  1904,  to  which  I have  called  attention 
on  p.  12  Report. 

On  tile  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a Pro- 
fessor of  Law  does  not  always  make  a successful 
amateur  auditor  of  accounts. 

Anthony  Traill, 

Provost. 

10th  January,  1907. 


(2.)  Memorandum  on  certain  matters  referred  t 

[P.  166 

The  following  statements  by  Mr.  M'Mordie 

No.  2580.  “ It  is  stated  here,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  residue,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  whicli  these  men  (referring  to 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College),  in  a position  of  trust, 
divide  among  themselves,  and  that  is  called  amongst 
the  students  a ‘ scramble  for  coppers.’  ” Mr. 
M‘Mordie  knows  nothing  about  Trinity  College  or 
its  students,  who  would  not  use  such  words. 

This  is  a most  serious  charge,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  uncontradicted  in  the  Report  of  the  Evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission. 

It  is  absolutely  false,  and  there  is  not  only  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  it,  but  the  thing  is  an  impossibility. 
All  the  College  accounts  are  audited  annually  by  an 
absolutely  independent  ‘'external  Auditor,”  an  official 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  “ Deputy  Accountant- 
General,”  who  would  at  once  put  his  finger  on  such 
misappropriation  if  it  were  there,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Visitors  would  at  once  be  called  to  it.  All 
monies  received  by  the  Board  are  provided  by  Statute, 
or  Royal  Letter. 

No.  2681.  “ The  government  of  the  College — their 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows — costs  £11,424.  Allowing 
a reasonable  salary  for  the  Provost  there  remains 
£10,000  per  annum  paid  to  men  as  a reward  for 
studying  books  till  they  reach  the  age  of  25  or  26. 
They  do  no  teaching.”  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  Senior  Fellows  have  been  teaching  all 
their  lives  as  Junior  Fellows,  from  30  to  40  years, 
and  that  if  they  were  compulsorily  retired  on  pen- 
sions the  cost  to  the  College  would  be  very  great. 
Long  experience  such  as  theirs  is  an  invaluable 
qualification  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  the  salaries  of  which  only  amount  to  £2,304. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say — “ The  Junior  Fellows,  as 
Tutors,  do  not  teach ; they  merely  advise  students. 
They  give  no  return  either  for  their  salary.  They  re- 
ceive out  of  fees  paid  by  students,  for  which  they  make 
no  return,  a sum  of  £12,800,  so  that  £22,800  out.  of  a 
gross  income  of  £68,600  is  wasted.” 

I cannot  understand  how  any  man  can 
make  such  statements  without  having  any  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  upon  the  subject.  If  he  had  made 
any  enquiry  whatever,  even  from  students,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  teaching  of  the  Arts  Course,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Professional  Schools, 
is  almost  entirely  carried  out  by  the  Tutor  Fellows. 
There  is  a special  Tutors’  Committee  who  .apportion 
the  lecturing  and  teaching  both  for  Pass  students  and 
for  Honour  students,  among  the  Tutor  Fellows,  and 
these  lectures  last  for  at  least  six  weeks  out  of  each 
term,  after  the  Term  Examinations,  which  are 
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OCCUR  UNDER  THE  CORRESPONDING  NUMBERS*:  — 

also  conducted  by  them,  have  been  finished, 
and  there  are  three  of  these  Terms  in  the  year.  If  he 
happened  to  come  inside  the  walls  at  any  time  from  10' 
till  1 o’clock  in  the  day  during  Term  he  would  see  a 
busy  hive  of  students  coming  and  going  at  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  each  hour  to  the  various  Tutorial 
lectures,  and  there  is  not  a member  of  the  Tutorial 
Staff  who  has  not  two  or  three*  hours  of 
teaching  each  day  to  successive  classes.  Tutorial 
teaching  is  in  many  respects  more  trying  than  Pro- 
fessorial lecturing,  as  each  individual  student  has  to 
be  taught  by  the  Tutors  on  the  iSocratic  method,  or 
by  demonstration,  whereas  a Professor  lectures  a whole 
large  class  together,  once  for  all. 

No.  2582.  “The  State,  therefore,  pays  £23,000  per 
annum,  for  which  no  return  is  made,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a semi-monastic  body  of  men,  who  have  won 
for  their  College  the  title  of  ‘The  Silent  Sister.’  ” . 

Mr.  M'Mordie  evidently  thinks  that  the  Celibacy 
Statute,  which  was  repealed  more  than  half  a century 
ago,  is  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Fellows  are  still 
clergymen,  and  does  not  know  that  since  the  abolition 
of  Tests  in  1873  only  ifour  Fellows  have  taken  Holy 
Orders,  and  that  at  present  there  are  26  laymen  and 
only  7 clergymen  out  of  the  whole  number  of  Fellows. 

At  one  time  Trinity  College  was  called  “ The  Silent 
Sister,”  but  that  designation  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. The  number  and  the  value  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Fellows  have  in  recent  years  been  very 
large,  and  they  are  well  known  now  in  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America. 

Again,  the  most  amazing  statement  with  regard  to 
the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Senior  Fellows,  in  re- 
gard to  examinations,  is  made  here : 

No.  2582.  “ They  may  give,  say,  10  as  full  marks 

to  a favourite  student,  and  1 or  0 to  a student  whose 
answering  is  as  good  or  better  than  the  other.” 

‘ ‘ Where  the  reward  must  follow  the  highest  marks, 
a.  Senior  Fellow  claims  the  right,  and  sometimes  exer- 
cises it  (to  give  marks  ' according  to  his  impression  of 
the  student’).”  This  statement  is  obviously  intended 
to  convey  a charge  of  dishonesty,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  answer. 


Anthony  Traill, 

Provost - 

17th  December,  1906. 
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A. 

Academic  Council  : 

See  Council. 


Accounts  : 

See  Finance. 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Depart- 
ment : 

Mixed  Residential  Colleges  established  by— 
Attendance  of  Catholics,  Attitude  of 
Catholic  Bishops  (Culver  well),  764 

(p.  46). 

Agriculture,  School  of,  and  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture : 

Established  a year  ago  (Joly),  1273-4. 

Faculty  of  Science,  School  coining  under  (Join). 
1275. 

Insufficient  provision — Complaint  of  lack  of 
interest  ( Magennis ),  2943-50. 

Alexandra  College: 

Ages  of  Students — Age  Limits  for  practical  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  obtaining  in  Trinity 
College  (White),  4152. 

Courses  and  Lecturers — University  Extension 
work,  etc.  (White),  4152. 

Examinations  for  which  Students  are  prepared 
(White),  4152. 

Guild  of  past  Students — Social  work,  etc. 
(White),  4152. 

Hostel  for  Women  Students  at  Trinity  proposed — 
question  of  Alexandra  College  having  the 
management  or  a share  in  it,  etc. 
(Bernard),  664,  666-7,  672 ; (White),  4163. 
Residence  House  at  Alexandra  College  not 
large  enough  (Bernard),  665. 

Leading  part  in  movement  for  Education  of 
Women  in  Ireland  (Miss  Gwynn),  2085  ; 
(Madden),  2477. 

■ Literary  Society  in  connection  with  the  College — 
Classes  organised,  Lectures,  etc.  (White), 
4152. 

Loss  of  Fees,  etc.,  entailed  by  admission  of  Women 
to  Trinity  College  "(Bernard),  594.  595: 
(Gray),  4011;  (White),  4153. 

Clashing  of  Financial  Interests — Obstacle  to 
providing  Facilities  for  Women  Under- 
graduates (Bernard),  730. 

Injustice  that  Pioneer  institution  should  suffer 
from  forward  movement  (White),  4152. 

Number  of  students — 

Bye-Students  (White),  4181. 

Resident  Students  (White),  4182. 

Total  number  from  Jan.  to  Nov.,  1906 
(White),  4178-81. 


Recognition  by  Trinity ’College,  Claim  for — Pro- 
posed Recognition  of  certain  Lectures  and 
Courses  (Bernard),  594,  596-7,  616-18. 

• All  ihat  was  asked  was  what  had  pre- 
viously been  offered — Trinity  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  own  conditions  (Ber- 
nard), 727.  v 

Cleavage  would  be  most , unfortunate 
(Hanoi i),  4217,  4246.  » 

Exclusive  Recognition. 

Not  desired  (Bernard),  616-8 ( Miss 
Gwynn),  2149. 

Not  possible  (Traill),  312-3. 

Fees  D i ffi  culty — Q uesti  on  of  remission  by 
i ■ Trinity  of  part  of  Fees  (Bernard),  594, 

599-602,  668-70;  (White),  4168,  4171-2. 


Alexandra  College — continued. 

Recognition  by  Trinity  College,  Claim  for— Pro- 
posed Recognition  of  certain  Lectures  and 
Courses  (continued). 

Individual  Teachers  and  Particular  Courses. 
Confining  Recognition  to  proposed  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2154. 

Offer  to  recognise  (Traill),  309-10. 

Justice  of  Claim,  Question  of — Moral  Claim, 
Pioneer  work  done  by  Alexandra  Col- 
lege, etc.  (Bernard),  726,  726a,  727,  730. 
Lecturers. 

Provision  of  by  Trinity  under  the  Regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board — Not 
practicable  (Traill),  313;  (Bernard), 

Supply  of 

I.ady  Lecturers — No  difficulty  if  suit- 
ably , qualified  Lady  Lecturers 
were  recognised  (White),  4160. 
■4169. 

Men  Lecturers— Difficulty  in  regard 
to  Men  teachers  mainly  drawn 
from  Trinity  College  (White;, 

Lee  tunes  which  should  be  recognised- — No 
Honours  Lectures  except  in  such  sub- 
jects as  Modem  Literature  (White), 
4194-6. 

London  University,  Example  of  (Madden), 
2479-81. 

Recognition  of  Alexandra  College  simi- 
lar to  recognition  of  Bedford  College 
by  University  of  London,  proposed 
(White),  4154. 

Rule  that-  Teachers  should  be  recognised 
by  a proper  Teaching  Institution — 
Very  desirable  (Bernard),  619. 
Women’s  Colleges  recognised  by  London 
University  were  solely  for  adult  Stu- 
dents and  number  of  Students  was 
much  larger  (Hanan),  4225. 
Lowering  Dignity  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — Lectures  recognised 
would  not  have  same  standing  nor  give 
same  benefit  as  University  Lectures 
(Hanan),  4216,  4218,  4245. 

Not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  witness  would 
be  glad  to  have  so  much,  done  (White), 
4175-7. 

Opinion  against  (Miss  Gwynn),  2083-4. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Leech),  3304-5. 

Other  Institutions  would  raise  claims  end 
would  have,  to  be  recognised  as  well 
(Traill),  308 ; (Bernard),  732-4 ; (Gray), 
4011. 

No  other  claim  except  perhaps  St.  Mary’s 
(Bernard),  731. 

Outside  Teachers — 

Difficulty  in  recognising  (Bernard),  595. 
Never  recognised  by  Trinity  College,  with 
certain  exceptions,  in  the  Medical 
Schools  (Traill),  311-2. 

Parents  preferring  Women’s  Colleges  for 
Education  of  their  daughters.  Case  of. 
Class  of  Parents  had  given  no  evidence  of 
its  existence  (Hr/nan),  4222-3. 
Recognition  would  meet  wishes  of  such 
parents  (White),  4157. 

Precedent — Considerable  Academic  Precedent 
for  proposal  (Miss  Gwynn),  2155. 

Slur  on  Students  concerned,  and  also . on 
Women  Students  of  Trinity  (Hanan), 
4243,  4245. 

Time-table  difficulties,  question  of  (Miss 
. Gwynn),  2150-3 ; (White),  4173-4. 

Tone  of  Alexandra  College  would  not  be  that 
of  a University — Majority  of  Students 
■not  University  Students  at  all  (Hanan), 
4219-20. 
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Alexandra  College  — continued. 

Recognition  by  Trinity  College,  Claim  for — Pro- 
posed Recognition  of  certain  Lectures  and 
Courses  ( continued ). 

Tutorial  System  of  Trinity  would  be  dis- 
arranged (Madden),  2477-8. 

Women  Graduates,  Opinion  of  ( Miss  Qwynn), 
208°. 

Religious  Question — Governing  Body  required  to 
be  members  of  Irish  Church,  no  restriction 
on  Staff  or  Students  (White),  4197. 

Return  of  Students  from  Trinity  for  additional 
teaching  at  Alexandra  College  (White), 
4167,  4192-3. 

Robertson  Commission  Report,  Extract  from 
(Madden),  2477. 

Successes  of  past  Students — Appointed  Examiners 
in  Royal  University  (White),  4152. 

Teaching  Profession,  Preparation  for — Alexandra 
College  v.  Trinity  (Bernard),  662-3. 

University  Ranh  the  aim  of  Founders  of  the  Col- 
lege— Dr.  R.  P.  Graves’s  Statements 
(TFhite),  4152. 

America  : 

Theological  Faculties,  Separation  from  Univer- 
sities— General  Tendency  (MacDermott), 
1415-6. 

Anderson,  Dr. — President  of  "Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way : 

Evidence,  3796-830. 

Archeology  : 

Foundation  of  Chair  in  Classical  Archaeology, 
Question  of  (Leech),  3209-11,  3356-8. 

Irish  Archeeology,  see  title  Irish  Subjects. 


Auditor — continued. 

External  and.  Internal  Auditors,  College  pro 
vided  with — Functions  of  external  Audi- 
tor (Gwynn),  959,  963-4 ; (Raleigh),  965  • 
(Gray),  3946. 

Functions  of  Auditor — 

Independent  person,  Question  of  (Gwynn) 
960 ; (Chairman),  961 ; (Toly),  962 ; 
(Raleigh),  965;  (Jackson),  965;  (Joly), 

Paid  Accountant  kept  (Gwynn),  966-7. 

Internal  Auditor — 

Board,  giving  appointment  to,  proposed 
(Chairman),  965  ; (Jackson),  966.' 

Duties  (Gray),  3946. 

Junior  Fellow,  Appointment  of,  suggested 

Economy  to  College  (Jackson),  965-6,  968. 

Registrar  and  Auditor — 

Separate  Officers — Proposal  that  duties  should 
be  discharged  by  one  paid  Official  (Joly), 
957-8,  962. 

Separation  of  Offices  necessary  (Chairman), 

Sinecure  Office  (Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 


B. 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.  : 

Project  for  separate  Universities — 

Adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  Protestant  University 
(MacDermott),  1490. 

Opposition  to — Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly’s Resolution,  19G0  (MacDermott), 


Archdall,  Right  Rev.  Da. — Lord  Bishop  op 
Killaloe — Representing  the  House  of  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Evidence,  2398-401. 

Army  Class  (Traill),  324. 

Arts  : 

Meaning  of,  as  used  in  Trinity  College  (Lord 
Chief  Baron),  1050. 

Post-Graduate  Study,  Question  of — No  Endow- 
ment and  no  time  at  disposal  of  present 
Professors  (Traill),  321-3. 

Asts  Course: 

Attendance  at  Lectures— Requirements  at  Trinity 
compared  with  those  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (Traill),  317-8. 

Botany  and  Zoology  for  Pass  Students 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1868,  1877-8. 

refer  also  to  titles  Medical  School,  Examina- 
tions, etc. 

Astronomer  Royal  and  Observatory  : 

Assistants — Present  Assistant  not  drawn  from 
Trinity  College  (Whittaker),  1247. 

Attendance  at  Lectures,  Questiou  of  (Whittaker), 
1248-9. 

Connection  with  Trinity  College— Extent  to  which 
College  provided  Funds  (Whittaker), 
1241-3,  1253-4. 

Examinations  (Whittaker),  1244-5. 

Government  Grant  Grievance— Treatment  of  Ire- 
land as  compared  with  Scotland 
(Whittaker),  1250-6. 

Government  taking  over  the  Observatory,  Quee- 
1246  °f  (TraiU'’  179 ; ( Whittaker ),  1241, 

Research  Work  (Whittaker),  1245. 

“Tutorial  Astronomy”  (Bernard),  684. 

Attendance  at  Lectures  : 

refer  to  title  Residence  Question. 

A uditor : 

External  Auditor — 

Board^qui-te  satisfied  with  auditing  (Gray), 

Gwynn’s,  Mr.  lack  of  information  (Gray) 
4112.  ' 

Salary  small  for  the  amount  of  work  (Gray), 


“Ban”  oe  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy: 

Grounds  on  which  Catholics  were  permitted  to 
go  to  Trinity  as  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (Delcmy),  4448-9. 

Increased  severity  if  Catholic  Demands  were  satis- 
fied .elsewhere. 

No  danger,  the  new  College  would  be  left  to 
find  its  own  level  (Delany),  4443.  4450-1. 

Should  be  faced  (Bernard),  756. 

Losing  its  force  (Gray),  3915,  3917-8. 
Modification  of  Catholic  Attitude  not  likely— 
Present  danger  of  Scepticism  regarded  as 
far  greater  than  the  old  danger  of 
Proselytizing  (Delany),  4445,  4447. 

No  actual  prohibition — 

Numbers  of  Students  steadily  increasing 
(Culverwell),  780. 

Strong  discouragement  but  no  active  prohibi- 
tion (Barrett),  3860-1;  (Delany),  4403, 
4441-2.  J 

Withdrawal  of — 

Accommodation  for  influx  of  Students,  Ques- 
tion of — No  difficulty  in  expanding 
(Gray),  4121-3.  _ * 

Separate  College,  Opinion  in  favour  of,  pro- 
vided the  ban  was  withdrawn  from 
Trinity  (Traill),  3 (p.  2). 

Withdrawal  would  make  verv  little  difference 
in  Munster  (Barrett),  3862. 

Would  solve  Problem  before  the  Commission 
(Gray),  3922-3,  4012. 

Commission  might  make  withdrawal  a 
condition  of  any  recommendation  to 
assist  Roman  Catholic  Body  (Gray), 
3924-8,  4013. 

Barrett  Right  Hon.  J. — Lord  Mayor  of  Cork : 
Evidence,  3831-97. 


Bears,  Mr.  J.  I. — Regius  Professor  of  Greek  i 
University  of  Dublin. 

Evidence,  4725-912. 


Bedell  Scholarship  : 

refer  to  title  Irish  Subjects,  Study  of. 

Bedell’s  Statutes  (Madden),  2441 

“Natives,”  Special  Provision  for  (Madden), 
2546. 

Begley,  Dr.  : 

Bequest  to  endow  Studentships  in  Medical  School 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1938. 
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FAST  : 

Claims  to  a Separate  University  ( Delany ),  4302. 

Queen’s  College. 

Catholic  University  Medical  School,  Com- 
parison with  ( McWeenei /),  2818-26. 

Divinity  Degree,  No  Connection  with 
(MacDermott) , 1361. 

Religious  Opinions  of  Teaching  Staff — Presi- 
dent had  always  been  a Presbyterian, 
but  it  had  hardly  ever  been  the  case  that 
majority  of  Professors  were  Presbyterian 
( Macilermokt ),  1452-6. 

Roman  Catholic  Students,  Number  of — Ques- 
tion as  to  Catholics  who  did  not  come 
to  the  College  (Hamilton),  3680-83. 

Strong  feeling  on  the  University  Question 
(Hamilton),  3610. 

Trinity  Graduates  on  Teaching  Staff — Num- 
ber probably  small  (W indie),  3768. 

University,  Development  into,  Question  of 
(Traill),  47  ; (Bernard),  412-3  ; 499- 
500  ; (Hamilton),  3646,  3696,  3701. 
refer  also  to  Dunraven  Scheme. 


Belmore  Bieii  [Divinity  School  (Chough  of  Ire- 
land Bill]  (MacDermott),  1284. 

Origin  (FitzGibbon),  2266. 

Rejection  by  General  Synod  and  Senate  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2266,  2268. 

University  'Council’s  Resolution  disapproving 
Bill  (FitzGibbon),  2266  (p.  131). 


Bernard,  Very  Rev.  J.  H. — Dean  of  St.  Fatriclc’s : 
Representing  Signatories  to  Statement  I.  in  Ap- 
pendix to  First  Report — 

Evidence,  328-33,  353-495,  497-500,  561-756. 
Representing  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  'the  Church  of  Ireland — 
Evidence,  2283-97,  2299-306,  2329-34.  2342-56, 
2360,  2374,  2380,  2383,  2385-91.  * 

Biology  : 

Research  Work,  Obstacles  to  (Thrift),  1238. 
Teaching  of — 

Catholic  Objections  Common  to  all  Christians 
(Delany),  4317. 

Haeckel’s  Teaching,  Objections  to  (Delany), 
4317,  4494. 

Board  of  Trinity  College  : 

Existing  Board,  Reforms  proposed,  etc.,  refer 
to  title  Governing  Body. 

Boards  of  Studies  : 
see  title  Faculties. 


Books  for  Curriculum,  Choice  of  : 

Existing  System — In  practice  Professors  were  free 
to  dictate,  Council  almost  invariably 
took  the  view  of  the  Professors  (Joly), 
928-31. 

Professors,  Choice  to  rest  with — 

Robertson  Commission  Recommendation 
(Joly),  848. 

Supervision  by  Faculties,  or  some  such  Ex- 
pert Body,  advisable  (Joly),  849-51. 

Botanic  Gardens: 

Cost — Average  Annual  Cost  during  last  four 
years,  Recent  Arrangements  would  lead 
to  reduction  of  about  £300  a yeaT 
(Dixon),  p.  83. 

Lectures  and  Classes  in  Connection  with  (Dixon), 
1236. 

Research  Work,  Use  for  (Dixon),  1234-6. 

Separation  from  University  on  account  of  Out- 
_ lay  involved. 

Opinion  against  (Dixon),  1234  j ( J oly),  1276 ; 
(Dixon),  1276. 

Saving,  Possibility  of— Glad  to  part  with 
Botanic  Garden  if  income  from  estates 
were  to  be  cut  down  (Traill),  179. 

Situation  and  Size  (Dixon),  1238. 

Botany  and  Zoology  for  Pass  Students  (A.  F. 

Dixon),  1868,  1877-8. 


Botany,  School  of: 

Building  of — Funds  provided  by  Lord  Iveagh 
(Joly),  1213. 

Browne,  Mr.  D.  F.,  k.c.  : 

Evidence,  4913-5110. 


Buildings  of  Trinity  College: 

Expenditure  by  Trinity  in  last  fifteen  years 
(Traill),  152  (p.  30). 

Graduates’  Memorial  Building — Cost  (Traill), 

152  (p.  10). 

Improvements  effected  by  use  of  £4,000  a year 
(interest  on  money  paid  as  compensation 
for  loss  of  advowsons)  (Traill),  152 
(p.  10). 

Sanitary  Arrangements.  Lighting,  etc..  Defects 
in,  keeping  Students  away,  Question  of 
(Mahajfy),  2610-1. 

Supplied  by  or  assisted  by  a Grant  of  money 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  (Bernard), 
501-2. 


Burnside,  Mr.  (Madden),  2456. 

Bursar  : 

Age  alt  which  men  became  Senior  Fellows  and 
eligible  for  Bursarship — Increase  since 
Dr.  Carson’s  time  (Gray),  4081-5. 

Duties  (Traill),  152  (p.  9). 

Suggestion  that  all  the  Financial  work  of  the 
College  should  be  done  in  one  office  and 
not  clistributed  as  at  present  (Leech), 
3212. 

Governing  Body,  Member  of  proposed  (Bernard), 
612 ; (Joly),  951. 

Junior  Bursar — 

Clerk,  Substituting,  for  Junior  Bursar  de- 
sirable (Traill),  211. 

Duties,  Salary,  etc.  (Traill),  152,  210-12; 
(Leech),  3212  (p.  198),  3273. 

Status  (Traill),  211,  213. 

Junior  Fellows — Power  desired  to  make  a Junior 
Fellow  Bursar  (Traill),  255. 

Qualifications — Requirements,  etc. 

Fellow  not  occupying  a Chair  proposed — Objec- 
tions to  Examination  Limit,  Business 
Training  as  the  Qualification  proposed 
(Leech),  3212. 

Office  transferred  from  Fellow,  to  Fellow,  men 
without  Business  Training  as  a rule 
(Leech),  3333-5. 

Such  a man  as  was  described  usually  held  the 
Office  for  a considerable  time  (Gray), 
4080. 

Teaching  Duties.  Board  to  have  power  to  exempt 
from,  proposed  (Joly),  953-6. 

Tenure  (Tarletori),  529-30. 

Annual — but  Bursar  was  usually  re-elected 
and  might  go  on  for  twenty  years 
(Gwynn),  1084-9. 


Cambridge  University  : 

Accounts  published  Annually  (Gray),  3949,  3958. 
Chapels. 

Attendance  Optional  at  some  Colleges 
(Jackson),  4071,  4073. 

Cost  of  17  Chapels  for  about  3,000  Under- 
graduates (Gray),  3922,  4064-8. 
Ordinary  Chapel  did  not  cost  much — It 
was  tho  Choirs  that  brought  up  the 
figures  (Raleigh),  4069. 

Maintenance  Compulsory  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (Jackson),  4074-5.  . 

Relations  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin  and 
Cambridge  (Madden),  2442,  2655. 
Roman  Catholic  Students  offering  themselves . for 
Theological  Tripos,  Opinion  against 
(MacDermott),  1391. 


Catechetical  Lectures  : 

Attendance  not  compulsory — Fact  to  be  deplored 


(MacDermott), 

Regulations  should  be  under  same  Canned  as  deals 
with  Divinity  School  (Bernard),  2301-2. 
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Cab  sox,  Dr.  : 

Length  of  time  during  which  Dr.  Carson  held  the 
Office  of  Bursar  ( Gwynn ),  1087,  1089. 


Catechist  : 

Sinecure  Office  (Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 

Merging  Office  in  that  of  Senior  Lecturer 
proposed  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  193. 

Catholic  Association: 

Work  of  ( Synnott ),  1531. 

Catholic  Bishops  : 

History  of  the  Question  made  it  impossible  to 
approach  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
arch)’ to  find  out  what  would  be  accept- 
able (Cuherwcll),  772. 

Influence  on  Success  or  Failure  of  Institutions 
for  University  Education  in  Ireland 
(Synnott),  1513,  1571;  (Fottrell),  1733; 
(Gray),  3022;  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  287), 
4649. 

Lay  Opinion  and  Ecclesiastical  Opinion,  see 
title  Catholics  and  Catholic  Claims. 

M.iynooth  Students  and.  she  proposed  new  Col- 
lege or  University,  Attitude  in  regard 
to — Differences  of  Opinion,  Tendency  in 
favour  of  wider  training  (Delany), 
4403-12,  4517-20. 

Mixed  Education,  Attitude  towards,  see  title 
Mixed  Education,  also  names  of  Schemes 
involving  Mixed  Education— Single  Uni- 
versity, etc. 

Separate  University  would  be  much  preferred  to  a 
College,  and  failing  that  they  would  pre- 
fer a College  in  a University  properly 
mounted  with  a Catholic  Government 
(Dclany),  4263,  4283. 

Ideal  not  insisted  on  < Dunraven),  4643-6. 

Three  alternative  proposals — Statement  by  the 
Bishops  that  they  would  bet  prepared  to 
accept  any  of  the  Solutions,  while  point- 
ing out  that  only  one  would  be  satisfac- 
tory (Bernard),  355-62. 

Catholic  Clergy,  Education  of  : 

Importance  of  thorough  Education  for  the  Clergy 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  Co-education 
for  Clergy  and  Laity  (Bernard),  491-2; 
(Delany),  4357,  4371;  (Magennis),  2954. 

Lack  of  .University  Education — Seriousness  in 
view  of  fact  that  they  had  complete  con- 
trol of  Secondary  Schools— Dr.  O'Dwyer’s 
views  (Synnott),  1523. 

Mavnooth,  see  that  title. 

Royal  University,  Bishops  requiring  Students  to 
go  through  (Delany),  4357. 

Catholic  Graduates’  Association  : 

Character  of  (Magennis),  2926-8. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  any  of  the  three  solutions 
3080 1WOtlld  give  e9uality  (Magennis), 


Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee  : 

Attitude  as  between  the  College  in  a University 
and  the  Re-organisation  of  Trinity  pro- 
posals. 

Benevolent  Neutrality  (Synnott),  1530, 
1560-2,  1579-81. 

Conditions  upon  which  either  proposal  would 
be  accepted,  see  titles  Second  Coliege  in 
Dublin  University  and  Single  Univer 
stty. 

“ Hands  ofi  Trinity  ’’—Not-  a Catholic  Cry,  Com- 
mittee had  no  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciple (Synnott),  1530-1. 

Largely  representative  of  Catholics  who  attend 
Trinity  College  (Traill),  36-7. 

Statement  brought  before  present  Commission 
(Synnott),  1499;  (Fottrell),  1722-3. 

Powers  of  Committee — --Jurisdiction  exceeded, 
Terms  of  Resolution  appointing  Com- 
mittee,  etc.  (D.  F.  Browne),  4963-5. 

Statement  submitted  to  Robertson  Commis- 
(Synnott),  1711-2;  (D.  F.  Browne), 
4915,  4949-56,  5079-81.  ’ 

Voluntary  Association  of  Gentlemen  taking  same 
raw  on  Education  Question  (Synnott), 


Catholic  Students  in  Trinity  College  : 

Church  Going — Catholic  Students  more  or  less  on 
their  honour  to  be  straight  about  their 
religion  (FitzGibbon),  2264. 

Date  of  first  admission  to  Degrees  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege (Madden),  2448. 

Divinity  School,  Presence  of,  effect  on  Catholic 
attitude,  see  Divinity  School. 

Number  of  Catholic  Entrants— Mr.  Fottrell’s 
Statistics,  etc.  (Gray),  4013. 

Due  to  low  standard  of  admission  (Dclanv) 
4312. 

Population  Argument — There  should  be  1,400 
instead  of  24  Catholic  Entrants  al- 
leged. 1,400 — Figure  obtained  from 
Mi-.  Fottrell’s  pamphlet  (Gray),  4137 

Intermediate  Examination  Test  'Gran) 
4014-8,  4129-30,  4136. 

Test  did  not  apply  to  Protestants 
(Gray),  4134-6. 

Proportion  of  University  going  Popula- 
tion not  taken  into  account  (Gray) 
4013.  v Jh 

Ten  per  cent.  (Traill),  8 ; (D.  F.  Browne), 
4915.  ' 

Relations  with  Protestants  friendly  (Magennis), 

Strangers  and  out  of  touch  with  surroundings 
(D.  F.  Browne),  4915. 


Catholic  University  Medical  School  : 

Amalgamation  with  New  College  or  University 
as  its  Medical  Faculty  proposed 
(Delany),  4475.  1 

Ample  material  for  construction  of  a Medical 
Faculty  (McWeeney),  2814-5. 

Attractive  and  promising  feature 
(McWeeney),  2828. 

Amalgamation  with  Medical  School  of  Trinity 
College. 

Proposal  for 

Equipment  and  Endowment,  great  needs 
of  both  Medical  Schools  (Sunnott), 
1641  (p.  89).  * 

Stafii^Question  (Synnott),  1541  (p.  89), 

Protest  (McWeeney),  2814,  2837,  2923a. 

Anomaly  of  two  Medical  Schools  in  same 
City  and  connected  with  same  Uni- 
versity, Question  of  (McWeeney), 

Apparatus,  Duplication  commendable 
measure,  Royal  University  already 
possessed  splendid  apparatus 
(McWeeney),  2828. 

Cla**  Unwieldy  Size  (McWeeney), 

Individuality,  Preservation  of,  desired 
(McWeeney),  2881-4,  2909-10. 

One  Medical  School  in  different  build- 
ings—Objections  (McWeeney),  2819- 

Apparalus  and  Equipment- 

Bequest  by  Dr.  Molloy  (McWeeney),  2828. 
Need  for  Equipment  (Synnott),  1698. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Question  of  making 
apparatus  available  (McWeeney),  2865-7. 
Royal  University — If  Scientific  Apparatus 
were  available  for  Laboratory  Work, 
could  it  be  withdrawn  for  examination 
purposes  ? (McWeeney),  2857-64. 
Competition,  Question  of,  if  ban  were  removed 
from  Trinity  (McWeeney),  2890-1. 

Date  of  Foundation,  Charier  and  Endowment 
. (McWeeney),  2815. 

Efficiency  of  School  as  a Teaching  Instrument — 
Comparison  with  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
. fast-  (McWeeney),  2818-26. 
Examination— Proportion  of  Students  who  take 
Royal  University  Examination 
. (McWeeney),  2825,  2904-5. 

Maintenance  of  School  and  individual  Depart- 
inents.  Method  of  defraying  expenses 
(McWeeney),  2815. 

Number  of  Students  (Dclany),  4475-7. 

Poor  Law,  _ Appointment  under— Cecilia  Street 
training  at  present  in  a man’s  favour, 
28859'ly  against  him  (McTPeeney), 
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Catholic  University  Medical  School — continued.  C 
Professors  and  Teachers — 

Holders  of  Practical  Chairs  were  practising 
Medical  Men — Holders  of  Scientific 
Chairs  were  Non-Practitioners 
(MelFeeney),  2816. 

Indirect  advantage  of  the  School  to  the 
Practitioners — Students  consulting 

them  as  Medical  Men  (McWeeney), 
2817. 

Protestants  becoming  more  numerous  than 
Roman  Catholics — Not  Satisfactory,  De- 
structive of  Intellectual  Sympathy 
(McWeeney),  2845-7. 

Protestants,  Succession  of  (McWeeney), 
2844. 

Salaries,  Amount  and  Source  of  (McWeeney), 
2815. 

Protestant  Students,  College  open  to  (McWeeney), 
2843. 

Relations  with  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College. 

Amalgamation,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Courses  recognised  (.1.  F.  Dixon),  1816. 

Question  whether  existence  of  a Second  School 
was  advantageous  of  not  (.4.  F.  Dixon), 
1837-8. 

Relations  with  University  of  Dublin,  assuming 
that  the  School  formed  part  of  a College 
affiliated  to  the  University. 

Competition — 

Degree  Examination,  Objection  to  Com- 
petition— Opinion  in  favour  of 
graduating  out  of  one  College  by 
means  of  Examinations  held  in 
that  College  (McWeeney),  2842. 

Not  a thing  to  be  cultivated  (McWeeney), 
2841. 

Courses — Some  Control  by  the  University, 
Formation  of  a Board  of  Studies  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  Colleges,  pro- 
posed (McWeeney),  2871-5. 

Examinations — Student  ought  always  to  be 
examined  by  liis  teachers  with  the  aid 
of  an  External  Examiner  (McWeeney), 
2869-70. 

Prizes,  Research  Fellowships,  etc.,  to  be  com- 
peted for  in  common  (McWeeney),  2839- 
40. 

Separate  Standard  and  Separate  Examina- 
tions for  each  College  (McWeeney),  2839,- 
2868. 

Teachers,  Method  of  appointment 
(McTFeeney),  2876-7. 

Research  Work  (McWeeney),  2815.  _ • 

Site  and  Buildings — Necessity  for  better  Site  and 
Buildings,  etc.  (McWeeney),  2828. 

Success  of  the  School— Steady  increase  in  number 
of  Students,  Distinctions  gained  at  Royal 
University — Cause  of  Success,  etc. 
(McWeeney),  2817,  2826-8. 

Teaching — No  Conflict  between  Catholic  Dogma 
and  Science  Teaching  (McWeeney),  2828, 
2853-6,  2892-3,  2903. 

Only  matter  that  was  interfered  with  was  the 
teaching  of  Doctrines  contrary  to  revealed 
Religion,  No  interference  with  investiga- 
tion (McWeeney),  2848-52. 

•Catholics  and  Catholic  Claims — Lay  Opinion,  etc.  : 

Claim  of  Right  by  the  Catholics  to  Dublin  Uni- 
versity as  a National  University  (D.  F. 
Browne),  4942-7. 

Community  of  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
Importance  of — Whole  strength  of  the 
case  for  higher  Catholic  education 
(McWeeney),  2828. 

Declaration  signed  by  Catholics  in  1870  and  re- 
newed in  1396.  _ . on£ 

Browne’s,  Mr.  D.  F.,  association  with  1896 
movement  (D.  F.  Browne),  4914,  4936-9. 

Claims  set  forth  in  the  Documents  (D.  F ■ 
Browne),  4948.  . 

Desire  for  Academic  Education  (D.  F.  Browne), 
4083-6.  , v 

Devout  Catholic,  Definition  of  ( Tarleton ),  346; 
(Bernard),  393. 


Catholics  and  Catholic  Claims— Lay  Opinion,  etc. 

— continued : 

Dublin  University  Staff  desire  to  know  what 
University  provision  would  be  acceptable 
— Decision  to  consult  Catholic  Laity 
(Culverwcll),  772. 

Ecclesiastical  Opinion  and  Lay  Opinion,  Relative 
Weight — Relations  between  Laity  and 
Hierarchy,  etc.  (Culverwcll),  763  (p.  44) ; 
772  (p.  44),  776,  2426;  (Magennis),  2963, 
3019-27. 

Existing  Schemes,  Attitude  towards  (D.  F. 
Browne),  5065-5110. 

see  also  names  of  Schemes,  Second  College 
within  the  University  of  Dublin, 
etc. 

Grievances  of  Catholics  in  regard  to  higher  Edu- 
cation generally  admitted  (Dunraven), 
4552  (p.  287). 

Individual  Catholic,  Position  of — Prohibition  of 
any  particular  College  would  preclude  a 
Catholic  Student  from  entering  it,  but 
he  had  no  voice  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a prohibition  or  not  (Synnott),  1855-8. 

Injustice,  Sense  of — Catholics  constantly  saw  men 
they  had  beaten  in  public  examinations 
preferred  before  them  (Dclany),  4321, 
4492. 

Favouritism,  Preference  attributed  to  (Dun-, 
raven),  4552  (p.  287). 

Intermediate  Results  showing  large  proportion,  of 
Catholic  Students  fully  qualified  for 
higher  Education  ( Delany ),  4473. 

Number  of  Catholics  desiring  University  Educa- 
tion— 

Increase  in — Number  taking  Arts  Examina- 
tion in  Royal  University  (Delany), 
4471-3. 

Population  Argument,  Objection  to — 
Three-fourths  of  Irish  people  pro- 

1 • bably  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  not 

three-fourchs  of  University  going 
Population  (Bernard),  472-3. 

Benefits  provided  by  other  Universities 
and  in  other  countries  (Magennis), 
2953. 

Secondary  Education,  Success  in,  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  person  would 
be  benefited  by  going  to  a University 
(Bernard),  483-7. 

Trinity  College,  attitude  in  regard  to,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted  ( Fottrell ),  1720. 

Avoidance  of  (Synnott),  1666-7 ; (Dunraven), 
4552  (p.  256);  (D.  F Browne),  4915. 

Large  number  wished  their  sons  to  come  to 
Trinity  (Traill),  8. 

Celtic  Language  and  Literature: 

Encouragement  of  study  of — Establishment  of 
Moderatorship,  etc.,  proposed. 

Means  of  populai-ising  University  of  Dublin 
(Crozier),  2411. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Madden),  2546,  2559. 

> Subjects  in  spite  of  their  interest  not  of  suffi- 

cient value  (Gray),  4012. 

Irish,  sec  that  title. 

Chancellor : 

Election,  Mode  of.  . 

Provost  and  Fellows,  Election  by — Original 
mode  of  Election  (Madden),  2440. 

University  Officer,  but  elected  by  Governing 
Body  of  the  College  till  1857  (Madden), 
2486. 

Attendance  question  (Gray),  4072. 

i Non-attendance  by  a man  preparing  to  be  a 

Clergyman — Testimonium  would  be 

stopped  (Traill),  296-7. 

Not  compulsory  (Traill),  .193  ; ( MacDermott ), 
1449-50. 

. Control.  _ 

Extent  to  which  Chapel  was  a College, 
■or  a University  Chapel  (Bernard),  2253-4. 

Preachers— No  security  at  present  that  prea- 
chers  should  be  loyal  members  of  the 
Church  (Bernard),  2303-4. 

> ' Provost,  Control  by. 

Bishops’  Objections,  Reply  to  (Traill) 
..  '2416. 
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Chapel — continued . 

Control — continu  ed . 

Provost,  control  by — continued. 

Cleric  of  Church  of  Ireland  should  have 
entire  control  (Bernard),  2305-6 ; 
(Traill),  2420. 

Lay  Member  of  Church  of  Ireland — 
Power  should  rest  with  Provost  after 
consultation  with  Regius  Professor — 
Present  position  (Traill),  2421-2. 
Not  a member  of  Church  of  Ireland — 
Control  should  rest  with  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  (Bernard),  2305-6  ; 
(Traill),  2417-8. 

Worked  very  well  up  to  the  present, 
nothing  inherent  in  the  position  of 
Provost  making  him  suitable  for  that 
particular  duty  (Bernard),  650. 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Control  by, 
proposed  (Bernard),  649. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Provost. 
Regulations  should  be  under  same  Council  as 
dealt  with  Divinity  School  (Bernard), 
2301-2. . 

Cost — Choir  made  the  Chapel  costly  (Gray),  4069. 

Presbyterian  Objections  to  (MacDermott),  1280. 

Presbyterian  Services,  Occasional  Use  for,  pro- 
posed— No  objection  (MacDermott), 

1333. 

Chaster  : 

Laudian  Statutes,  see  that  title. 

Recognition  of  Trinity  College  as  a University 
and  grant  of  right  to  elect  two  members  of 
Parliament — Charter  of  James  I.,  1613, 

(Madden),  2441. 

Solution  of  problem  must  either  not  interfere  with 
Charter  or  must  count  on  its  sur- 
render (Gray),  3922. 

Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required  since 
Charter  could  not  be  withdrawn  by  a 
King’s  Letter  (Gray),  3922,  3960. 
Voluntary-  Surrender  not  to  be  expected 
(Gray),  3922,  3960,  3981-2. 

Terms  of  Charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1592  (Madden),  2440. 

Chicago  University  : 

Mixed  Classes  (O’ Family),  4249. 


Church  op  Ireland  : 

Athanasian  Creed  question,  History  of  Settlement 
(FitzGibbon),  2361. 

Bishops — 

Appointment,  Method  of  (FitzGibbon),  2260 

(p.  126). 

Independent  Position — Separate  Representa- 
tion before  the  Commission  an  exercise  of 
2253  <-'onst*tutiona*  Right  (FitzGibbon), 

Representative  of  all  Orders  in  the  Church 
(FitzGibbon),  2266  (p.  131). 
as  a Church  should  not  interfere  in  any 
of  the  matters  outside  the  Divinity  School 
(FHzCiihhm,\  Sana 


Church  t 


(FitzGibbon),  2308. 

Appointment,  Method  of  (FitzGibbon),  2261 
(pp.  126-7). 

Number  (FitzGibbon),  2257. 

Provision  for — Average  Payment  larger  than 
Average  Payment  to  English  Clergv 
(FitzGibbon),  2261  (p.  126). 

Superannuation,  Provision  for  (FitzGibbon) 
2257. 

Constitution  (FitzGibbon),  2246. 

Assemblies,  Synods,  etc.,  Right  of  holding 
(FitzGibbon),  2251.  8 

Declaration  of  1870  (FitzGibbon),  2251-3. 

Dissolution  of  Union  with  Church  of  England 
—Act  of  1871  ( FitzGibbon ),  2247. 

Provisional  Constitution  framed  by  Conven- 
tion of  1870  (FitzGibbon),  2251. 

Courts  of  the  Church. 

Constitution  and  Jurisdiction  (FitzGibbon), 
2274-5. 

Success  in  Maintenance  of  Discipline,  etc. 
(FitzGibbon),  2276. 

Crown  Appointments  made  on  Church  Nomina- 
tion (M'Mordie),  2586,  2590. 

Dignitaries — Classes  included  (FitzGibbon),  2260 

(pp.  125-6). 

Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College,  connection 
with,  see  title  Divinity  School — Reten- 
tion. 


Church  of  Ireland — continued : 

Dublin  Diocesan  Synod — 

Constitution  (FitzGibbon),  2253. 

Motions  and  Debates  on  Divinity  School  and 
Chapel — Ineffective  and  technically  im- 
pertinent (FitzGibbon  and  Bernard), 

Episcopal  Organisation  (FitzGibbon),  2253. 
General  Synod — 

Constitution,  Powers  and  Functions  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2253. 

Disestablishment,  Questions  opened  up  by — 
Success  of  the  Synod  in  settling  questions 
(FitzGibbon),  2361. 

Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College,  Effect  of  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church — Loss  of  pro- 
motion amongst  Fellows  (Traill),  162  (p.  10). 
Numerical  Strength  (FitzGibbon),  2246. 

Property  held  on  trust  for  people  bound  by  Statu- 
tory Contract — Section  20  of  Irish  Church 
Act,  1869  (FitzGibbon),  2247. 

Protestant  Churches  with  which  Church  of  Ire- 
land maintains  Communion  (FitzGibbon), 
2252-3. 

Representation  of,,  before  the  Commission  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2246,  2253. 

Representative  Church  Body,  Position  of — Repre- 
sented by  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  (FitzGibbon),  2256. 

Students  of  Trinity  College,  Percentage  of  sup- 
plied by  the  Church  (FitzGibbon),  2246 ; 

_ (Crosier),  2401. 

Union  with  Church  of  England  (FitzGibbon), 
2247. 

Position  before  the  Union — Independent,  but 
otherwise  identical  with  Church  of  Eng- 
land (FitzGibbon),  2247. 

Classical  School  : 

Leech's,  Dr.,  Criticism  of  (Madden),  2485 — Dr. 
Starlde’s  statement  repudiating  alleged 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Leech’s  Criticisms 
(Beare),  4727. 

Classical  Society: 

Foundation  of  (Beare),  4861. 

Objects  and  Capabilities  of  Society — Discussions, 
etc.,  would  be  good  preparation  for  original’ 
work  (Beare),  4862-4. 

Coghlan,  Dr.  : 

University  Professors,  Statement  of  Claims  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Traill),  50. 

Colonial  Students : 

Second  College  in  University  of  Dublin  as  an 
Attraction,  Question  of  (Traill),  125-7. 

Cork — Queen’s  College,  etc.  : 

Arts  Endowment,  Question  of  (Windle),  3795. 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  Approval  of,  would  increase- 
number  of  Students  (Barrett),  3845-8 ; 
(Dunraven),  4723. 

Deans  of  Residence  for  non-Catholic  Students, 
Confraternity  for  Catholic  Students  (Windle), 
3760-1. 

Dunraven  Scheme,  see  that  title. 

Excellence  of  Teaching  Staff — Lack  of  Students 
(Archclall),  2399. 

Existing  Arrangement — Affiliated  to  Royal  Uni- 
versity (Delany),  4307. 

Subjection  to  Royal  University,  Effect  of — 
Initiative  destroyed  (Windle),  3780. 
Failure  as  regards  Arts  Education  (D.  F. 
Browne),  5104-6. 

Retention  as  a College  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University  of  a modem  type,  proposed 
(Bernard),  414,  499-500. 

Standard  affected  by  lack  of  Competition  and 
small  number  of  Students  (Delany),  4311. 
Students — 

Mixture  of — No  difficulties  (Windle),  3759. 
Number — 

Catholic  Students,  Proportion  of, 
(Windle),  3757-8. 

Increase  in  Arts  Classes  (Windle),  3762. 
Trinity  Graduates  on  Teaching  Staff — Number 
not  large  (Windle),  3766-7. 

University,  Claim  for,  or  failing  that,  an  Autono- 
mous College  (Windle),  3727,  3753  ; (Barrett),. 
3836-7,  3840,  3842-4,  3849,  3868-9. 
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•Cork — Queen’s  College,  etc. — continued. 

University,  Claim  for,  or  failing  that,  an  Autono- 
mous College— continued. 

Affiliation  to  either  Dublin  or  Royal  Univer- 
sity not  desired  (Barrett),  3851,  3863. 

Committee  on  University  Education  in  Mun- 
ster, Conclusions  of,  Document  handed  in 
( Barrett ),  3395. 

Degree  of  proposed  University,  Question  as  to 
value  of  {Barrett),  3879-82. 

Financial,  Social  or  Moral  Claim — Cork 
Parents  could  not  afford  to  send  their 
sons  to  Dublin  and  Cork  was  far  better 
suited  to  be  a University  City  (W indie), 
3754-5;  (Barrett),  3840,  3862,  3S66-7, 
3883,  3886-8,  3891-3. 

General  Medical  Council,  Autonomous  College 
supervision  of  on  lines  of,  proposed 
(W indie),  3727-30,  3777. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  University  Claim 
(W indie),  3776-7. 

Provincial  Institution — Objections  to  Catho- 
lics becoming  an  agency  for  securing 
reform  of  Trinity  College  (Magennis), 
3124,  3128. 

Rate  aid  would  be  given,  tut  only  if  College 
remained  in  Cork  and  was  really  free 
(Barrett),  3870-6. 

Students  for  new  Institution — Number  avail- 
able, Sources  of  Supply  (W indie),  3782- 
3;  (Barntt),  3852-6,  3884-5. 

University,  Claim  for,  or  failing  that,  an  Autono- 
mous College  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  University  (MacDonald),  4525-8, 
4538,  4541. 

“ Autonomous,”  meaning  of  (MacDonald), 
4536-7. 

Claim  based  on  area  of  County  and  distance 
from  anywhere  else — Comparison  with 
Scotland  ( MacDonald ),  4532. 

Desirable  that  Queen’s  College  should  develop 
into  a University  on  its  own  lines — Pre- 
ferable to  an  Autonomous  College  in  a 
Federal  University  ( Delanu ),  4307,  4398- 
402. 

Federal  System  disapproved — Opinion  that 
any  amalgamation  with  Trinity  would  be 
a failure  (MacDonald),  4541. 

Local  Desire — Unanimity  of  opinion  (Delanu), 
4435 ; (MacDonald),  4541. 

Modification  of  Queen’s  College  so  as  to  turn 
it  into  a University  with  lower  fees  than 
Trinity  College,  proposed  (Traill),  46. 

Professors,  Mode  of  Appointment — Governing 
Body  not  qualified  to  make  selection 
( MacDonald ),  4549-50. 

Rate  in  aid  given  if  place  for  University 
Education  for  Munster  were  established 
t in  Cork  (MacDonald),  4535,  4544-8. 

Suitability  of  Cork  for  a Denominational 
College  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University  (Traill),  3,  46,  92-3. 

•Corporation  : 

Existing  Constitution — Provost,  Fellows  and 

Scholars  (Bernard),  438-9 ; (Joly),  809,  918. 

Original  Charter,  Terms  of — College  incorporated 

to  be  a Mater  Universitatis  (Madden),  2440. 

Professors — 

Addition  to  Corporation,  proposed,  refer  to 
titles  Fellowship  System  and  Profes- 
soriate. 

Excluded  (Madden),  2490,  2492. 

Qualification  for.  Membership — Fellowship  the 
only  qualification  for  permanent  Member- 
ship (Gray),  3972. 

Radical  change,  such  as  including  Members  of  the 
Professoriate  would  meet  with  strong 
opposition  (Madden),  2448,  2454. 

Reform  which  interfered  with  Charter  of  the 
College  must  begin  by  destroying  the 
Ancient  Corporation  (Gray),  3922. 

Reforms  to  be  carried  out  by  King’s  Letter  must 
be  accepted  by  Corporation  (Madden), 
2447-8,  2454. 


Cost  of  Living  for  Undergraduates,  etc.  : 

From  £80  up  to  £120  or  £130  per  annum,  some- 
times more  (Mahaffy),  2691-2.  , 


Council  : 

Abolition  of — 

Not  proposed  ( Tarleton ),  549. 

Substituting  Boards  of  Studies,  refer  to  title 
Faculties — General  Board. 

Appointment  in  1874 — Increasing  Closeness  of 
Union  between  College  and  University 
(Madden),  2486. 

Board  and  Council — 

Harmony  between — Appointments  to  Pro- 
fessorships, Arrangement  of  Curriculum, 
etc.  common  to  Board  and  Council 
(Gray),  3942.  3945. 

Independence  of  Governing  Body  in  matters 
educational,  Professors  could  then  be  re- 
presented and  have  better  status,  pro- 
posed— Professors  had  already  as  much 
power  on  the  Council  as  Witness  had  on 
the  Board  (Gray),  4110-1. 

Catholic  Representation  on  Governing  Body,  Cry 
for — Junior  Fellows  and  Professors  never 
exercising  their  power  to  put  them  on  the 
Council  (Gray),  3938. 

Constitution  (Traill),  152  (p.  11)  ; (Gray),  3933. 

All  members  required  to  be  members  of  Senate 
(Beare),  4749-55,  4793. 

Bodies  represented  (Madden),  2486,  2499. 

Difference  between  Constitution  of  Fawcett 
proposal  and  existing  Scheme — Professor 
to  be  elected  must  be  a Member  of  the 
Senate  (Gray),  3934-8. 

Makeshift  Body,  Not  needed  if  a satisfactory 
Governing  Body  were  constituted  (Mad- 
den), 2454,  2549. 

Medical  School  not  represented  (Traill),  152 

Membership  not  necessary  to  secure  a hearing — 
Anybody  with  a grievance,  etc.,  could  get 
a member  to  bring  it  forward  (Gray), 
3945-6. 

No  governing  power  (Traill),  184. 

Origin  of — Real  Origin  in  Mr.  Fawcett’s  pro- 
posal of  1869  and  1870  (Gray),  3933, 
3938. 

Powers  and  Functions  (Joly),  889-90 ; (Madden), 
2486 ; (Gray),  3929. 

Degrees  really  granted  by  the  Board 
(Madden),  2450. 

Membership,  Power  to  nominate  for — Board 
had  power  to  refuse  to  agree  to  Council’s 
nomination — Never  exercised  (Tarleton) , 
533. 

Professors — 

Election  of  Arts  Professors  and  Regius 
Professors  of  Phvsics  and  Surgery 
(Traill),  184-6. 

Right  of  nomination  and  practically  of 
election  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  (Gray),  3942. 

Studies — As  much  power  as  the  Board 
(Tarleton),  533. 

Salmon’s,  Dr.,  responsibility  for  (Madden),  2454  ; 
(Gray),  3933. 

Strengthening  so  as  to  form  Governing  Body  of 
Provost,  Fellows  and  Professors — Dr. 
Jackson’s  Scheme  (Joly),  891-5. 

Value  and  importance  of  (Gray),  4109. 

Cramming  : 

Objections  to  cramming  done  in  connection  with 
Trinity  College. 

Explanation  of  the  process  (Magennis) , 3191. 

University  College  Professors,  Attitude  of 
(Magennis),  3003. 

Single  University,  Objection  to — Precautions  for 
guarding  the  faith  of  Catholic  Students 
would  he  useless  (Magennis),  2954,  3072. 

i Refer  also  to  Resident  Masters. 

Cbozier,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Os  sort: 
Bepresenting  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Evidence,  2401-15. 

Cruise,  Sir  Francis  : 

Catholic  Students  in  Trinity  and  the  Divinity- 
School,  opinion  as  to  (Madden),  2474. 

Culver  well,  Mr.  E.  P. — Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ; Professor  of  Education ; 
Registrar,  School  of  Education. 

Evidence,  757-94,  2422-35,  2596-7. 
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Curriculum,  Arrangement  of  : 

Common  to  Board  and  Academic  Council — Har- 
monious working  of  the  two  Bodies 
(Gray),  3945. 

liefer  also  to  names  of  Schemes  involving 
Mixed  Education,  Single  University, 
etc. 


Junior  Dean — Duties  (Traill),  152  (p.  10): 
(Leech),  3213. 

Senior  Dean — Sinecure  Office  (Traill),  152  (p.  10), 
192;  (Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 

Deans  of  Residences  : 

Appointment  by  the  different  Churches  to  under- 
take Religious  Oversight  of  Students 
in  Trinity  College.  Presbyterian  Pro- 
posal (MacDermott),  1298,  1329-31,  1351, 
1376-8. 

Inefficient  substitute  for  existing  Regulations, 
Unnecessary  for  Church  of  Ireland  Stu- 
dents (FitzGibbon) , 2262  tpp.  129-30), 
2263-4. 

Galway,  College  at — Dean  of  Residences  in  charge 
of  Presbyterian  Students  (MacDermott), 
1326-8. 

Objection  to  Divinity  School  would  not  be  touched 
(MacDermott),  1331-2. 

Degrees : 

Length  of  time  required  to  take  Degree — four 
years  normal  period,  No  reduction  of 
Fees  for  three  years’  course  (Mahaffy), 

New  Degrees — Board’s  Power  to  institute  new 
Degrees,  Consent  of  the  Council  essential 
(Beare),  4911. 

Number  entering  the  College  much  higher  than 
number  who  eventually  took  degree — 
Reasons  (Mahaffy),  2768-9. 

Power  of  Granting — 

College  had  effective  Power  under  Letters 
Patent  of  13  Charles  I.  (Madden),  2486. 

Senate’s  powers  of,  see  title  Senate. 

Prestige  of  the  Trinity  College  degree  (Mac- 
Dermott),  1441;  (FitzGibbon) , 2256, 

2260;  (Madden),  2557-8. 

Danger  to,  involved  in  the  various  Schemes, 
refer  to  names  of  Schemes. 

Delany,  Rev.  Dr.— President  of  University  Colleqe, 

Dublin  : 

Evidence,  4250-520. 

References  to  Oninions,  etc.  (Traill)  3 50 

(Broume)'  5010-5051. 

Denominational  Control  of  Educational  Institu- 
tions : 

Balfour,  Mr.,  Scheme  adopted  by — Objections  to 
Scheme  (MacDermott),  1490. 

Every  University  Denominational  in  that  its 
Governing  Body  was  representative  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  nlaced  (Delany), 
4288.  ' 

Irish  People  devoted  to  Denominational  Educa- 
tion— All  Denominations  desired  such  de- 
nommationalism  os  existed  in  Trinity 
College  (Magennis),  2931-3. 

Meaning  of  a “ Denominational  College  ” (Traill) 
8;  (Magennis),  2932.  ’ 

Mixed.  Church  Control,  Private  negotiations  in 
direction  of,  alleged  (McMordie),  2582. 

Objections  to — 

Churches,  Attitude  of  cowards  Secular  Edu- 
cation (M’Mordie),  2590. 

Examinations,  abuses  in  regard  to — Instances 
(M‘Mordie),  2590,  2595. 

Grounds  on  which  claim  of  anv  Church  for 
separate  treatment  should  be  dealt  with 
(M'Mordie),  2590. 

Misapplication  of  Funds  — instances 

(MMcrrdte),  2590-4. 

No  evidence  of  any  necessity,  much  evi- 
dence  to  the  contrary  (M'Mordie),  2590. 

No  one  but  Clergy  controlling  religions  bodies 
. . , desired  a denominational  Colleee 
(M'Mordie),  2595.  6 

refer  also  to  titles ' Second  College,  Separate 
University,  etc. 


Disciplinary  Duties  : 

Discharged  by  the  Junior  Dean  with  occasional  re- 
ference to  the  Senior  Dean  (Leech),  3213. 


Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College  : 

Arts  degree,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  required  to  take 
(Traill),  291. 

Divinity  Reading  might  be  taken  in  Third 
Arts’  Year  (Traill),  283-6. 

Attendance  at  Chapel  and  Catechetical  Lectures 
not  regarded  as  a privilege  by  Students 
of  denominations  other  than  Church  of 
Ireland  (Crosier),  2401. 

Curriculum,  Control  and  Direction  of — 

Changes  to  be  submitted  to  Archbishops  as 
Advisory  Committee— Proposals  of  1904 
(FitzGibbon),  2268. 

Committee  of  Governing  Body  might  deal 
with  Studies  (Bernard),  2364-6. 

Experts  for  all  courses,  Body  of,  with  revision 
by  some  higher  authority,  say  the  Arch- 
bishop (Bernard),  2342. 

Revision  of  Board  of  Studies'  Recom- 
mendations desirable  owing  to  dual 
functions  of  School,  bur,  not  absolutely 
essential  (Bernard),  2345-6. 

Regius  Professor  and  Archbishop  King's 
Lecturer,  control  by,  proposed  (Gray), 


Degrees  in  Divinity — 

Liverpool,  Course  of  Lectures  established  in, 
precedent  to  Dublin  B.D.  (Bernard),  2332. 

Result  of  Examinations  and  printed  theses, 
Not  of  Attendance  at  Lectures  (Bernard), 
2329-32. 

Right  of  Granting  would  be  retained  if 
School  were  separated  from  the  Univer- 
sity (MacDermcM),  1360. 

University  might  give  a degree  though  not 
having  a Divinity  Faculty  (MacDermott), 
1357,  1362,  1419-22. 

Example  of  other  Universities  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1315,  1369. 

Extent  to  which  Presbyterians  would 
use  Trinity  College  under  such  con- 
ditions, Question  of  (MacDermott), 
1371-5. 

Heads  of  Denominations,  Consultation  with — 
Objections  (MacDermott),  1364-8. 

Denominational  Test— No  test  (Traill),  287-93. 

Doctrinal  Matters,  Disputes  on  to  be  left  to  deci- 
sion of  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  proposed 
(Gray),  4041. 

Dual  Functions — School  of  Scientific  Theology 
and  Training  College  for  Clergv  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  (MacTJermott), 
1407-9;  (FitzGibbon),  2253-4;  (Crosier), 
2404;  (Madden),  2466. 

Continuance  essential  to  best  Interests  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  College  (Madden), 

Distinguishing  School  from  Divinity  Schools 
2283°Xf0r(1  aDtl  Catnbri<i2e  (Bernard), 

Poverty  of  Irish  Students  the  reason  for 
combination  of  Functions  (Bernard), 

. 2283,-  2347;  (FitzGibbon),  2371. 

Scientific  Theology  was  more  the  concern  of  the 
University  and  training  of  the  Clergy,  of 
the  College  (Bernard),  2348. 

Elrington  Prize,  see  that  title. 

Facilities  offered  to  other  Denominations  for 
establishment  of  Divinity  Schools  in  Uni- 
yersitv  of  Dublin  (Trciill),  272-3,  277; 
(MacDermott),  1284,  1295,  1394. 

Bishops  would  welcome’  such  establishment 
(ArchdnU),  2398;  (Cror.ier),  2401. 

Education  of  all  future  Clergy  of  Protestant 
communities  side  by  side  in  same  Univer- 
sity — Hope  for  the  future  (Crosier),  2404. 

Examinations  by  a Second  Religious  Body 
1?  Trinity  College — Opinion  that  the 
Efficiency  of  the  School  would  not  be 
affected  (FitzGibbon),  2336. 

Presbyterian  Reasons  for  Refusing  offer- 
(MacDermoit), . 1296-8,  1356,  1395. 
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Divinity  School  op  Trinity  College— continued : 


Church  Claim — Annual  Sum  at  present  ex- 
pended to  be  secured  for  permanent  main- 
tenance of  School  ( FitzGibbon ),  2254-6, 

2371;  (Gray),  4023-5. 

Always  agreed  to  by  all  parties  (Fitz- 
Gibbon),  2373. 

Bishops’  endorsement  of  Claim  (Crosier), 
2404. 

Connection  between  Church  and  Univer- 
sity put  forward  in  justification  of 
Claim  ( Giay ),  4022. 

No  Claim  advanced  if  the  School  was 
retained  (Gray),  4033-4. 

Opinion  against  (Gray),  4041. 

Practical  purpose  was  to  prevent  Divinity 
School  and  Funds  feeding  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  another  de- 
nomination— Witness  prepared  to 
meet  that  (Gray),  4026,  4032. 

Church  Contribution  proposed  (Traill),  267, 

271,  302,  307. 

Bishops’  Disapproval  (Crosier),  2406. 

Objections  (FitzGibbon),  2278-9;  (Arch- 
dull),  2401;  (Gray),  4114-5. 

Origin  of  Proposal— Sum  sec  aside  by  the 
Church  25  years  ago  for  purpose  of 
founding  a Divinity  School  outside 
Trinity  College  (Gray),  4115. 

Payment  proposed  as  substitute  for  in- 
creasing Students’  Fees  (Traill), 
304-5. 

Quid  pro  quo  given  by  the  Church  in 
number  of  Students  attracted  to 
Divinity  School,  Question  of, 
(Traill),  306-7. 

Compensation  for  Church  in  event  of  School 
being  separated  from  University. 

Bishops’  Endorsement  of  General 
Synod’s  Claim  (Grozier),  2404. 

Church  had  no  desire  for  separation  and 
would  make  no  claim  except  in  event 
of  separation  (FitsGibbon),  2367, 
2370.  2372. 

Church  made  no  Money  Claim  (Fitz- 
Gibbon),  2370. 

Knox’s,  Dr.,  Suggestion,  alleged — Correc- 
tion (Crosier),  2401,  2402-4. 

Public  Funds,  Claim  for  Endowment  out 
of  (FitzGibbon),  2256. 
Abandonment  of  Claim  against 
Trinity  College  alleged — Mr. 
Knox’s  charge  against  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Church,  Repudia- 
tion of  ( FitzGibbon ),  2256. 

Claim  not  endorsed  by  General  Synod1 
— Claim  put  forward  by  Bishops 
in  1902  had  led  to  nothing  (Knox), 
2395-6. 

Futile  and  Visionary  Claim  (Knox), 
2394-5. 

Maynooth  Trustees,  Case  of — Not  a 
parallel  case  (Knox),  2394. 

Fees — 

No  Special  Fees  paid  for  Divinity  Edu- 
cation (Traill),  268-70. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  charging  Fees 
— Men  drifting  into  Divinity  be- 
cause it  was  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  Profession  (Leech), 
3226. 

Reason  (Bernard),  479-81. 

• Ordinary  Fees  paid  by  Students  (Arch- 
dall),  2401. 

Principle  that  money  paid  by  Stu- 
dehts  should  be  expended  on 
School  not  to  be  admitted 
(Gray),  4035. 

School  paid  its  way,  Fees  more  then 
enough  to  cover  whole  cost  of 
School  (FitzGibbon),  2280-2,  2369. 

Students  would  fall  off  if  required  to  pay 
additional  Fees  (Traill),  303-4. 

Subjects,  Reorganisation  on — Opinion  in 
favour  of  double  system  (Joly), 
1184;  (Gwynn),  1187-90. 


Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College— continued : 
Fees — continued. 

School  to  be  carried  on  with  same  funds  as 
heretofore  or  else  to  receive  an  equivalent 
Endowment  from  the  State  (Traill),  267. 
Governing  Body— Constitution,  etc.— 

Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  con- 
sulted as  regards  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates— Proposals  of  1904  (FitzGibbon), 

Bishops’  Approval  of  present  Board  (Gray), 
4053. 

Bishops’  Proposals  (Grozier),  2404-5. 

General  Synod,  Representation  of,  tee 
that  sub-heading. 

Bishops,  Representation  of — 

Bishops  recognised  by  -Synod  in  1879  as 
body  in  which  the  Church  would  have 
confidence  (FitsGibbon),  2266,  2357. 
Reason  for — Unless  Bishops  were  satis- 
fied the  Testimonium  would  be  use- 
less (FitsGibbon),  2254. 

Church  of  Ireland,  Representation  of, 
opinion  in  favour  of  (Madden),  2472. 
i Elected  Governing  Body  representing  four 
classes — University  Council’s  Resolution, 
1879;  (FitsGibbon),  2266  (p.  131). 

General  Synod.  Representation  of,  Bishops’ 
Proposal,  etc. — 

Discussions  as  to  teaching  in  School,- 
Possibility  of — Good  sense  of  majority 
might  be  trusted  (Grozier).  2410. 
Synod  put  forward  no  claim  for  represen- 
tation as  such — Objections  to  pro- 
posal as  narrowing  scope  of  School 
and  as  obnoxious  to  Professors  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2268-70,  2357-9,  2362; 

(Bernard),  2295,  2355-7,  2360. 

Governing  Body  of  the  College,  Relations 
with — 

Delimitation  of  powers  of  the  two  Bodies 
as  in  case  of  Medical  and  Law 
Schools,  desirable  (FitzGibbon),  2324. 
Discipline  of  Students,  Control  by  Gov- 
erning Body  of  the  College  (Traill), 
295. 

Independence  of  Divinity  School  Body 
only  in  matters  on  which  it  had  ex- 
pert knowledge  (FitzGibbon),'  2321-3, 
2333-5. 

Representation  of  Divinity  School  on 
Ultimate  Governing  Body  essential 
— Representation  not  proposed  in 
Provost’s  Scheme  (Bernard),  2299- 
300. 

Fawcett’s  Act,  Difficulty  iu  connection 
with  (Bernard),  2374-7 ; (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2378,  2381-2,  2384-5; 

(Hyde),  2379 ; (Bernard),  2380,  2383, 
2385;  (Lord  Chief  Baron),  2384. 

Insecurity  of  present  position  (Grozier),  2404. 

Junior  Fellows  not  members  of  Church  of 
Ireland  to  withdraw  when  called  up  by 
the  Board  in  order  of  Seniority — Pro- 
posals of  1904  (FitzGibbon),  2268. 

Provost’s  Proposals — 

Bishops  would  be  satisfied  (Crazier), 
2406,  2408. 

Church,  Representation  of  (FitzGibbon), 
2266  (p.  131),  2268. 

General  Synod’s  Claims  would  be  satis- 
fied (FitzGibbon),  2278;  (Bernard), 
2294-5. 

Objection  to  placing  Regius  Professor 
and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  on  the 
Board  (Gray),  4045. 

Opinion  against  (Gray),  4036. 

Professors,  Representation  of — Amend- 
ment;, Representative  to  be  chosen  by 
all  Professors  and  Lecturers  except 
those  holding  office  ex  officio  proposed 
(Bernard),  2296. 

Visitor — Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  be  visi- 
tor in  the  matter  of  Doctrine,  Ordi- 
nary Visitor  of  the  College  to  have 
charge  of  everything  else  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2271-3. 

3 a 
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Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College — continued: 
Governing  Body,  etc. — continued. 

Re-organized  Body  to  include  Theologians  of 
recognised  authority  and  Representatives 
of  Irish  Church  Bishops  proposed  ( Fitz - 
Gibbon),  2253-4. 

Seven  Senior  Fellows  members  of  Church  of 
Ireland  with  two  Bishops,  Provost  to  be 
one  of  the  Seven  Fellows  proposed  (Gray), 
4037-9,  4045,  4054. 

Historically  the  first  faculty  in  the  University 
(Traill),  267. 

Location — No  separate  Buildings  (MacDermott), 
1458-60. 

Mixture  of  different  denominations — Difficulty  not 
so  great  as  was  supposed  (Bernard),  2348. 
Number  of  Students  since  Disestablishment,  De- 
cline since  1895  (Bernard),  2282-5. 
Causes  ( FitzGibbon ),  2261  (p.  126) ; (Ber- 
nard), 2286-92. 

Presbyterian  Students.  Arrangements  for 
(Traill),  288. 

Professors  and  Lecturers — 

All  Professors  required  to  be  in  Holy  Orders 
and  to  have  taken  test  (Bernard), 
2349-51. 

Appointment,  Method  of — 

Consultation  with  Committee  of  Bishops 
proposed — Objection,  Bishops'  nomi- 
nees would  have  to  be  elected  (Gray),' 
4054. 

Independent  of  Bishops  (Gray),  4021. 
Lecturers,  Appointment  by  Reg'us  Pro- 
fessor and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer 
proposed  (Gray),  4041. 

Pastoral  Theology,  Professor  of — 
Appointment  made  by  Bishops 
(Bernard),  2297. 

Regius  Professor,  Election  of — Compari- 
son with  Cambridge  University 
(Gray),  4046-51. 

New  Professors — Very  desirable  to  have  one 
or  two  new  Professors  (Bernard),  2300. 
Payment — 

Pastoral  Theology,  Professor  of,  Paid  by 
Church  of  Ireland  (FitzGibbon),  2278. 
Payment  by  College  only,  Incomes 
(Traill),  271. 

Reduction  proposed,  Out  of  proportion 
• to  those  of  other  Professors  (Leech), 
3224-6. 

Regius  Professor  and  Archbishop  King’s 
Lecturer,  Salaries  of — Governing 
Body  should  have  Power  to  reduce 
Salaries  if  the  School  dwindled 
(Gray),  4041-4. 

Provost's  Proposals — 

Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  agree- 
ment with  on  the  whole  (Archdall),  2399, 
2401. 

Witness  objected  to  considerable  portion  of 
Scheme  (Gray),  4028. 

See  also  sub-heading  Governing  Body. 
Residence,  Conditions  of — Opinion  in  favour  of 
maintaining  present  conditions  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2325-6. 

Retention,  Claim  for — Historical  Connection  be- 
tween Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Univer- 
sity, etc.  (Traill),  267,  307 ; (FitzGibbon), 
2262  (p.  128) ; (Crazier),  2404;  (Madden), 
2466-7;  (Gray),  4018-20. 

Bishops  in  favour  of  maintaining  Connection 
(Crazier),  2404. 

Confidence  of  Anglican  Community  would  be 
best  retained  by  maintaining  Academic 
character  of  School  (Madden),  2466. 
Duty  of  a University  to  teach  Theology 
(FitzGibbon),  2368-9;  (Crozier),  2404. 
Essential  to  well-being  of  the  Church — Ad- 
vantages of  high  culture  and  open  air 
of  a great  University  in  training  of  the 
Clergy  (FitzGibbon),  2246,  2253,  2262  (p. 
128),  2282. 

Fundamental  Principle  of  Church  of  Ireland 
that  Clergy  and  Laity  should  be  edu- 
cated together  (Traill),  267;  (Bernard), 
2252. 

General  Synod,  Claims  put  forward  by. 

Bishops’  claims  fully  accepted  by  (Crozier), 


Divinity  School  of  Teinity  College — continued : 
Retention,  Claim  for — Historical  Connection  be- 
tween Church  of  Ireland  and  University 
(continued). 

General  Synod — continued. . 

Resolution  of  2nd  May,  1879  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2266  (p.  131). 

Mistaken  idea — No  special  connection  (Traill) 
267. 

Challenge  to  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  to 
produce  proof  of  any  special  connec- 
tion in  early  times  (Gray),  4018. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Comparison  with 

Unfair  in  view  of  the  much  closer  con- 
nection between  Church  in  Ireland  and 
Trinity  College  (Crozier),  2408. 

Percentage  of  Graduates  among  Candidates 
for  Ordination,  Comparison  of  England 
and  Ireland  (Crozier),  2408-9. 

Presbyterians  were  the  only  objectors  and 
their  locus  standi  was  not  obvious 
(Madden),  2468. 

Retention  with  changes  in  Constitution  to 
secure  confidence  of  the  Church  pro- 
posed. 

Modifications  suggested  (Traill),  267 
274,  279-82. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (FitzGibbon),  2277. 
Preferable  to  handing  over  the  School  to 
the  Church  without  its  Endowments 
(Traill),  267. 

Retention  desired  both  by  College  and 
Church — Nothing  remained  except 
question  of  terms  (Traill),  277a-8. 
Scheme  put  forward  by  Dr.  Gwynn  and 
Dean  Bernard,  Difference  from  Dr. 
Traill’s  Scheme  (Traill),  298-301. 

Returns  showing  Number  and  Status  of  Irish 
Church  Clergy  educated  at  Trinity  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2256-62. 

Separation  from  University — Presbyterian  De- 
mand, etc.  (Traill),"  267;  (MacDermott), 
1280,  1234,  1298,  1384,  1392-3,  1396, 
1481-7,  1490. 

Association  of  Theology  with  other  groups  of 
Studies,  Necessity  of — Tradition  of 
Medimval  Origin  (MacDermott), 
1284. 

Belmore  Bill  Proposals,  see  title  Belmohe 
Bill. 

Catholic  Attitude  (Traill),  275. 

Desire  that  Clergy  should  have  Univer- 
sity Education  in  addition  to  Semi- 
nary training  (Bernard),  491-2 ; 
(Magennis),  2954. 

Need  of  a faculty  of  Theology  in  a Uni- 
versity Institution,  Recognition  of 
(Magennis),  2954. 

No  wish  to  destroy  Trinity  College  or  to 
lessen  its  distinctively  religious 
character  (Traill),  267;  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2262  (pp.  129,  130; 

(Crozier),  2401;  (Madden),  2474. 
Statement  by  Standing  Committee  of 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
(Madden),  2475. 

Church  of  Ireland  and  Separation- 
Attitude  of  the  Church — 

Bishops’  Negotiations  with  Board  of 
Trinity  College  in  1902,  Synod’s 
Attitude,  etc.  (FitzGibbon),  2266 
(p.  131),  2267-8. 

B^hops^objected  strongly  (.4  rchdall), 

General  Synod,  Special  Committee’s 
Resolution  against  Separation 
. (FitzGibbon),  2256. 

Laity,  Attitude  of — Strong  objection 
to  separation  (Crozier),  2401. 
Compensation  for  Church  of  Ireland  in 
event  of  Separation  proposed,  see 
Sub-heading  Finances. 

Control  of  transferred  School — Transfer 
of  School  with  private  endow- 
ments proposed  (MacDermott), 
1284;  (M'Mordie),  2595. 

Nature  of  School  that  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  Church  non-Uni- 
versity  Theological  School  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2259-60. 
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Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College — continued : 
Separation  from  University — continued. 

Deans  of  Residence  having  Religious  over- 
sight of  Students — Appointment  would 
not  affect  Presbyterian  Demand  (Mac- 
Dermott),  1331-2. 

Degrees — Separated  School  would  retain  Right 
to  grant  Degrees  ( MacDermott ),  1360. 

Dual  Functions  of  School — Both  would  have 
to  go  if  one  went  ( MacDermott ),  1410. 

Exclusion  of  Religion  from  Collegiate  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  repugnant  to  Irish 
Sentiment  ( FitzGibbon ),  2256. 

Existing  Atmosphere  of  Trinity  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1334-7,  1442-5. 

Student  could  select  his  own  Tutor  and 
there  were  three  Presbyterians  on 
the  Staff — Not  an  entire  solution  of 
the  difficulty  ( MacDermott ),  1467-72. 

Fawcett’s  Act,  Effect  of — 

Dual  Control  introduced — Separation  a 
natural  Corollary  ( MacDermott ), 
1284,  1322-5,  1350-1. 

Flooding  Trinity  College  with  Presby- 
terians— Possibility,  never  considered 
( MacDermott ),  1343. 

General  Assembly  of  Presbyterian  Church, 
Resolutions  and  Correspondence 
( MacDermott ),  1287-1300,  1341-2, 

1345. 

Policy  of  the  Assembly  was  on  the  whole 
that  of  the  Resolutions  (Mac- 
Dermott),  1479-80. 

General  Tendency  towards  or  against  exclu- 
sion of  Theology,  Question  of  (Traill), 
267;  (MacDermott),  1284,  1315-21,  1325, 
1411-6,  1418. 

Gladstone’s,  Mr.,  Statement  in  1869  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1284. 

Loss  to  University  and  to  Church  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2262  (pp.  128-9;  (Bernard), 
2283. 

Financial  Loss  to  College,  Question  of 
(MacDermott),  1284,  1289,  1423-38, 
1441. 

Wider  Culture,  More  liberal  atmosphere 
of  University,  Loss  of  to  Students — No 
loss  need  occur,  Students  would  take 
Arts  course  in  Trinity  (MacDermott), 
1284,  1310-4,  1462-6. 

No  diminution  of  Sectai-ian' differences  would 
be  effected  (Fits Gibbon),  2256. 

Active  Hostility  to  Christianity  would 
result  in  time  (Crozier),  2401. 

Opinion  against  (Madden),  2469,  2472; 
(Gray),  4029-30. 

Religious  Opinions  of  Teaching  Staff — Matter 
of  indifference  provided  that  Professors 
signed  the  Statutes  (MacDermott), 
1452-7. 

Residence  in  separated  School — Opinion  in 
favour  of  making  Residence  compulsory 
(MacDemott),  1446-3. 

State  Impartiality,  Question  of  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1352-4,  1386-90. 

Testimonium,  Making  Testimonium  obtain- 
able apart  from  tests  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  Presbyterian  Attitude 
(MacDermott),  1379-80. 

Unreasonable  Demand — Inconsistency  of 
Presbyterian  Attiiude  (Traill),  267 ; 
(Crazier),  2401. 

Existing  Provisions  for  Presbyterians 
admittedly  sufficient  (Bernard),  636; 
(FitzGibbon),  2262  (p.  129). 

Number  of  Presbyterians  likely  to  be 
affected,  Number  and  distribution  of 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland  (FitzGibbon), 
2262  (p.  129),  2282;  (Crozier),  2404. 
Refusal  to  accept  facilities  for  establishing 
Chapel  and  Divinity  School  in  Trinity 
College  (FitzGibbon),  2262  (p.  129)  ; 
Explanation  (Crozier),  2404. 

Testimonium — 

Making  accessible  to  Non-Church  of  Ireland 
Students.  Question  of  (MacDermott), 
1284. 

Membership  of  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  an  essential  qualification  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1284,  1380-4. 


Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College— continued : 

Testimonium — co  nt  i nu  ed. 

Method  of  obtaining — Lectures  leading  to 
Testimonium  no  part  of  Curriculum  for 
degree  (Traill),  294;  (FitzGibbon),  2328; 
(Bernard),  2330. 

Nature  of — 

Corresponding  exactly  with  certificate 
given  to  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns 
(FitzGibbon),  2329,  2332. 

Qualification  for  Orders  accepted  by 
Irish  and  English  Church  Bishops 
x (FitzGibbon),  2254. 

Visitors — 

Appeal  from  the  Visitor— Objections  to  allow- 
ing an  Appeal  (Bernard),  2297,  2299; 
(FitzGibbon),  2297-8. 

Bishops  on  original  Board,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  one  of  two  Visitors  under  the 
Laudian  Statutes  (Madden),  2466. 

Present  Visitors— Chancellor  or' Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland 
(Madden),  2467. 

Dixon,  Professor  A.  F. — Professor  of  Anatomy  a.nd 
Ghirurgtry  in  the  University  of  Dublin  : 

Evidence,  1985-7,  1990-6,  2022-9,  2053-67. 

Dixon,  Prof.  H.  H. — Professor  of  Botany  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Botanical  Gardens  : 

Evidence,  1234-40,  1276. 

Note  Supplementing  Evidence,  p.  83. 

Domestic  Affairs  of  Trinity  College  : 

Regulated  by  the  Chief  Steward — Salary,  etc. 
(Leccli),  3274-7,  3346. 

Waste  in  connection  with  the  Kitchen,  Question 
of  (Leech),  3351. 

Dublin  Castle  : 

Unflattering  Policy  in  regard  to  Trinity  College 
(Thrift),  1228-9. 

Dublin  Diocesan  -Synod  : 

Motions  and  Debates  on  Divinity  School  and 
Chapel — Ineffective  and  technically  im- 
pertinent (FitzGibbon  and  Bernard), 
2360. 

Duffy,  Sir  G. : 

Queen’s  Colleges  and  Mixed  Education  Contro- 
versy, Account  of  in  “Young  Ireland” 
(Synnott),  1541  (p.  88). 

Dunraven.  Earl  of: 

Evidence,  4551-724. 

Dunraven  Scheme — Development  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity into  a Federal  University  with  four 
Constituent  Colleges. 

Affiliation  of  Mavnooth  and  Magee  Colleges,  and 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  with  power  to 
affiliate  other  institutions,  proposed 
(Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289),  4652-3 
Meaning  attached  to  Affiliation,  Privileges  in- 
volved— Residence  counting  as  University 
Residence  (Dunraven),  4655-62,  4715-7. 
Working  difficulties.  Question  of  addition  to 
(Delcuny),  4362;  (Dunraven),  4651. 

Analogous  to  a Federation  which  should  comprise 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  (Hamilton),  3650-1. 

Belfast,  Queen's  College  at — Opposition  to  Scheme, 
Reasons,  etc.  (Hamilton),  3629-31,  3688. 

Catholic  Hierarchy,  Attitude  of  (Delany),  4466; 
(Chairman),  4558,  4560;  (Dunraven), 
4643-9. 

Catholic  Laity,  Opinion  of  (Delany),  4467 ; (D.  F. 
Browne),  4957,  5067-87. 

Cecilia  Street  School  of  Medicine  _ to  be  attached 
to  New  .College  or  possibly  to  become 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  (Dun- 
raven),  4562  (p.  289). 

Conditions  necessary  to  give  any  scheme  a reason- 
able chance  of  success  (Dunraven),  4552 

(p.  287).  ‘ , 

Constituent  CoIIeges: — Trinity,  Queen’s  Colleges  of 
Belfast  and  Cork  and  a new  College  to  be 
established  and  suitably  equipped  in 
Dublin  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

3 3 2 
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D uneaten  Scheme — Development  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity into  a Federal  University  with  four 
Constituent  Colleges — continued. 

Cork,  Queen’s  College,  etc. — Objections  to  Scheme 
(Windle),  3731 ; (Barrett),  3834-7,  3857-9, 
3864-5 ; ( MacDonald ),  4541. 

Dangers  of  Scheme  not  only  to  Constituent  Col- 
leges but  to  Learning  and  Ireland 
(Madden),  2547;  (Hamilton),  3631. 

Degrees — 

Possibility  of  maintaining  Standard  of  Dublin 
University  degree,  Question  of  (Dun- 
raven),  4552  (p.  288),  4567-73,  4615-6, 
4618-20,  4683. 

Unfairness  of  Scheme  (Traill),  100 ; (Ber- 
nard), 455. 

Development.  Provision  for — Caput  of  University 
and  Councils  of  Colleges  to  have  power  to 
alter  Statutes  with  consent  of  the  King 
in  Council  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

Distinctive  features  of  Scheme  as  compared  with 
Scheme  for  Federation  under  Royal  Uni- 
versity, see  Royal  University  Federa- 
tion Scheme. 

Drawing  together  Localities  and  different  Creeds 
and  Classes — Advantage  of  Scheme  (Dun- 
•raren),.  4552  (p.  288),  4593,  4694. 

Dublin  University  as  basis  for  Scheme  of  Univer- 
sity Education — 

Impossible — Dublin  University  could  not  be 
basis  of  a Federal  University  for  Ireland 
(Hamilton),  3647. 

Not  much  asked  for  in  recent  years — Never 
formulated  in  detail  (Bernard),  449-53. 

Original  Scheme  of  Trinity  College  contem- 
plated foundation  of  other  Colleges  (Dun- 
raven),  4552  (p.  288). 

Status  known  and  recognised  (Dunraven), 
4552  (p.  288),  4718. 

Examinations — 

Joint  Examinations  not  separate  examina- 
tions on  part  of  Colleges  (Dunraven), 

Standard  in  outlying  Colleges — 

Cork  would  have  standard  as  high  as  any 
(Dclan y),  4398. 

Maintenance  of,  Not  at  all  impossible 
evc-n  though  examinations  and  courses 
differed  (Dunraven),  4598-604,  4684- 
90. 

Teaching  Staff  of  Colleges  to  be  represented  on 
Boards  of  Examiners  (Dunraven),  4552 
(p.  289). 

Fees  Question — Very  undesirable  and  unlikely 
that  Trinity  should  reduce  or  Belfast 
raise  its  Fees  (Hamilton),  3684-5. 

Financial  Question — 

Annual  Sum  of  £60,000  previously  voted  for 
Maynooth  and  the  Regium  Donum  had 
been  struck  off  the  votes  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  (Dunraven),  4552  (p. 

Fellowships  and  Prizes,  Funds  for  (Dun- 
raven),  4720-2. 

Trinity  College  Endowments,  Private  Endow- 
ments, etc.,  to  be  exempt  from  inter- 
ference unless  by  desire  of  Governing 
Body  of  Endowment  (Dunraven),  4552 
(p.  289),  4620-2. 

Galway  College — 

Conversion  into  Agricultural  College  and 
Technical  Institute,  proposed  (Dun- 
raven), 4552  (p.  289). 

Objection  to  leaving  it  a University 
College  was  on  grounds  of  utility  and 
expense  (Dunraven),  4579-81. 

Objections  of  Galway  College  (Anderson), 
3798-9. 

Governing  Body  of  Colleges  (except  Trinity  Col- 
lege) ; Constitution  and  Functions — 
teaching  staff  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289) 

Governing  Body  of  the  University— Constitution 
and  Functions  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

Constituent  Colleges  would  be  equally  repre- 
sented (Dunraven),  4663-7. 

Irish  trained  Professors,  Development  of  Class 
of— not  more  likely  to  result  than  under 
Royal  Federation  Scheme  (Windle) 
3772-5  " 


Dunraven  Scheme — continued. 

Letter  written  in  1904  adumbrating  Scheme 
Reception  of-,  (Dunraven),  4561-3  4575’ 
4577-8  ; (Browne),  5082-6.  ’ 

Library  of  Trinity  College,  Opening  of  (Dun- 
raven), 4724. 

Local  Ambition  and  Rivalry  would  be  sufficiently 
stimulated  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  288). 

Number  of  Constituent  Colleges — Reasons  for 
preferring  4 to  2 (Dunraven),  4608-10 
4679-82. 

Objections  of  proposed  Constituent  Colleges,  etc. 

Question  how  far  objections  were  raised  by 
Governing  Bodies  (Dunraven),  4553-7. 

Satisfaction  or  even  paitial  satisfaction 
should  outweigh  prejudices  of  existing 
Colleges  (Dunraven),  4671-3. 

Opinion  against  (Bernard),  457 ; (Madden),  2546- 
8;  (Delany),  4350-2. 

Parliamentary  Representation  of  University — 
Senate  would  elect  (Dunraven),  4587.' 

Powers  of  Constituent  Colleges — as  much  self- 
governing  power  as  possible  (Dunraven), 
4552  (p.  289). 

Professors — 

Appointment  by  Governing  Body  (Dunraven). 
4552  (p.  289).  h 

Division  of  Appointments  on  denominational 
lines,  danger  of — Opinion  in  favour  of 
Appointment  by  small  Electoral  Boards 
(Dunraven),  4588-91. 

University  Professors— 

Chairs  might  be  few  at  first,  number 
might  grow  in  accordance  with  needs 
of  country  and  progress  of  Univer- 
sity (Dunraven),  4710-1. 

Chairs  permanently  situated  in  one  Col- 
lege,  question  of  (Dunraven),  4712-4. 
Peripatetic  Professors  necessarily  (Dun- 
raven), 4552  (p.  289),  4594-8. 

Religious  Question — no  tests  or  disabilities,  but 
each  College  would  have  a predominating 
religious  atmosphere  (Dunraven),  4552 
(p.  289). 

Royal  University,  Destruction  of,  involved — 
Evils  of  setting  up  Universities  only  to 
destroy  them  (Hamilton),  3611,  3633 ; 
(Windle),  3731. 

Second  College  in  Dublin  University  Scheme, 
Advantages  compared  (D.  F.  Browne ), 
5068,  5096-5109. 

Senate,  Constitution  of  (Dunraven),  4552  (p. 
289),  4585-7. 

Single  University — 

Objection  to  placing  all  higher  Education 
within  the  pale  of  one  University 
(Hamilton),  3613,  3626-9,  3641. 

Preferable  on  financial  grounds  (Dunraven), 

Theological  Faculty — No  theological  faculty  to  be 
created,  but  Divinity  School  of  Trinity 
College  not  to  be  interfered  with 
(Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

Exclusion  on  practical  grounds,  No  objection 
in  principle  (Dunraven),  4582-4. 

Trinity,  Inclusion  of — Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages (Hamilton),  3631,  3695 ; 

(Windle),  3731,  3752,  3760-70;  (Ander- 
son), 3798. 

Universities,  Constituent  Colleges  developing 
into — No  objection  if  it  were  a natural 
development  (Dunraven),  4695. 

Visitors,  Board  of — 

Constitution  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

Functions  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  289). 

Working  Difficulties  of  a Federal  University, 
Instances  of  Centrifugal  force 
(Hamilton),  3614,  3626. 

Circumstances  in  Ireland  made  the  experi- 
ment more  hopeful  (Dunraven),  4226- 
42,  4676. 

' E. 

Education  at  Trinity  College: 

Refer  to  title  Type  op  University. 

Education  Reform  Association,  Belfast  : 

Pronouncement  hostile  to  study  of  Irish  Language 
and  Literature,  Criticism  of  (MacNeill), 
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Elrington  Prize  : 

Control  should  be  vested  in  Governing  Body  of 
Divinity  School  and  certain  Professors, 
the  Board  should  be  kept  out  of  it 
(Bernard),  2386-8. 

Examiners,  Qualifications  of  (Bernard),  2286-93. 

Endowment  oe  Education  in  Ireland  : 

Grant  or  Endowment  for  higher  Education 
should  not  be  taken  from  any  Irish  Fund 
— Belief  afforded  to  Imperial  Exchequer 
by  Iiish  Church  Act  (Synnott),  1545. 

Special  Treatment,  Ireland’s  Claim  to  (Synnott), 
1704. 

Endowments  of  Trinity  : 

Appropriation,  Question  of — Catholic  Lay  Opinion 
was  that  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with  ( D . F.  Browne),  4974-8,  5008. 

Not  regarded  as  endowed  on  a lavish  scale — 
Catholics  prepared  to  support  Episco- 
palians in  demand  for  more  Endowment 
(Magennis),  3125. 

Engineering  School: 

Arts  Course  in  addition  to  Engineering  degree, 
Advantages  of — Requisite  for  India 
(Thrift),  1257-8. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, Arrangement  with,  suggested 
(Rucker),  1257. 

Objections — Distance  hetween  Buildings, 
Financial  Loss  to  Trinity  College,  etc. 
(Thrift),  1257-8,  1263-4. 

Drawing  up  Course — Opinion  in  favour  of  con- 
sulting heads  of  the  profession  outside 
the  University,  proposed  (Thrift),  1269- 
71 ; (Joly),  1271. 

General  Engineer’s  training  fairly  well  arranged 
for  since  building  of  new  Laboratory 
except  in  Geology  (Thrift),  1265-6. 

Practical  Nature  of  Course  Distinguished  Engi- 
gineers  turned  out,  etc.  (Joly),  1267 ; 
(Thrift),  1264,  1268. 

Research  Question — Proper  Plant  and  Equipment 
a necessity  (Thrift),  1232. 

Evans,  Rev.  Dr.  : — Commissioner  of  National  Bdu- 

ticn : 

Evidence,  5111-22. 

Examinations  : 

Attendance  at  Lectures,  sec  ti'tle  Residence  and 
Attendance  at  Lectures. 

Competitive  System  destructive  to  true  Education 
and  original  power  (Delany),  4374. 

Cramming,  see  that  title. 

Degree  Examination — 

Honour  Degrees  (Mahaffy),  2643,  2662. 

Pass  Students  (Mahaffy),  2643. 

Good  Results — General  knowledge  an 
excellent  Education  (Mahaffy),  2648. 

• Respondencies  (Mahaffy),  2648,  2660, 
2662. 

Subjects  (Bernard),  683-4;  (Mahaffy), 
2646-7. 

Degree  Examination  plus  a term  Examination  in 
the  ninth  term,  question  of  (Mahaffy), 
2644. 

Fee9  in  Arts  paid  to  Fellows — Objections  to  pay- 
ment considering  their  Incomes  and  that 
Examinations  reduced  the  Lecture  work 
(Leech),  3213-8. 

Fellowship  Examination,  see  title  Fellows  and 
Fellowship  System. 

Honour  Examinations — 

Conducted  chiefly  by  Honours  Lecturers 
(Mahaffy),  2745. 

Gold  Medal  equivalent  to  First  Class  in 
England  and  Silver  Medal  to  Second 
Class  (Mahaffy),  2664-5. 

Increase  in  number  of  Men  who  take  honours. 
Modern  Subjects,  Introduction  of 
(Mahaffy),  2663. 

Prizes  (Mahaffy),  2663. 

Occasionally  a Student  who  had  answered 
respectably  but  not  quite  reached  Silver 
Medal  Standard  was  allowed  his  degree 
but  put  into  the  Second  Class  (Mahaffy), 
2666. 

Standard  (Mahaffy),  2667. 

■Subjects  (Mahaffy),  2662. 

.Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Moderatorships. 


Examinations — continued : 

Latin  as  an  optional  subject  (Mahaffy),  2766-7. 
Little-go  (Mahaffy),  2638,  2642,  2645. 

Marking  in — Objections  to  Senior  Fellow’s  Right 
to  mark  “ according  to  his  impression  of 
the  Student”  (M'Mordie),  2582. 
Matriculation — 

Attendance  notwithstanding  failure,  Arrange- 
ments for  Ignorant  Students  (Mahaffy), 
2728-30. 

Standard — 

Absolutely  null  (Delany),  4312. 

Lower  than  Matriculation  Standard  at 
Royal  University  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2141-2. 

Senior  Grade  Intermediate  Certificates 
accepted  as  equivalent  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2137-40. 

Too  easy— -Law  Students  Illustration 
(Leech),  3301. 

Two  different  Standards  (Mahaffy),  2600. 
Cases  of  Students  allowed  to  enter  on 
the  small  certificate  and  obliged 
to  get  special  teaching  (Mahaffy), 
2602-3. 

Different  forms  of  Certificate  given 
(Mahaffy),  2600-1. 

Diversity  of  Subjects  for  large  cer- 
tificate (Mahaffy),  2604. 

Failure  in  one  subject — ‘‘Post- 
mortem ” Examination 

(Mahaffy),  2604-6. 

Subjects  (Mahaffy),  2635-7. 

Modern  Language  included  as  optional 
subject,  Alternative  to  Greek 
(Mahaffy),  2731-2. 

Science,  Question  of  (Mahaffy),  2633-4, 
2733-6,  2802-7. 

Moderatorship  Examination — 

Honour  Final  Examination  resembling  a 
Cambridge  Tripos  (Mahaffy),  2653-5. 
Number  of  Honour  Students  (Mahaffy), 
2659-61. 

Standard  of  Marks  fixed,  as  far  as  possible  on 
same  level  for  all  subjects  (Mahaffy), 
2770-2. 

Number  of  Examinations  too  large  and  Standard 
too  low — Reforms  suggested  (Bernard), 
717. 

Attendance  at  Lectures*  refer  to  title  Resi- 
dence and  Attendance  at  Lectures. 
Constant  Cramming,  and  reduction  of  time 
available  for  Lectures  (Leech),  3226. 
Examination  both  on  Paper  and  viva  voce  in 
each  subject — Cyphers  in  two  subjects 
would  stop  a man  at  once  (Mahaffy), 
2622. 

Fellows — Large  Amount  of  time  taken  up 
(Bernard),  604. 

Length  of  term  about  ten  weeks,  nearly  three 
weeks  taken  up  by  Examinations 
(Mahaffy),  2624-30. 

Limiting  to  a week  or  a fortnight  proposed 
(Bernard),  718-20. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Periodical  Examina- 
tions (Mahaffy),  2607-9  ; (Gray),  4011. 
Pass  Marks,  Standard  of  (Mahaffy),  2621-3  ; 

(Bernard),  604-5,  680-2. 

Shorter  Courses,  not  so  great  a variety  of  sub- 
jects and  a much  higher  standard  pro- 
posed (Bernard),  608. 

Total  of  eighty-four  Examinations  in  the 
year,  nor  counting  Examinations  for 
various  Prizes  (Leech),  3226,  3336-7. 
Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Matriculation. 
“Post-mortem”  Examination  (Bernard),  606-8; 
.(Mahaffy),  2604-6;  (Leech),  3299; 
(Gray),  4011-2.  , 

Public  Examination  and  examination  not  Public, 
Distinction  between  (Mahaffy),  2620. 
Scholarship  Examination — 

• Competition,  No  limit — Any  one  of  any 
standing  allowed  to  compete  (Mahaffy), 
2651. 

Period  of  the  year — late  Spring  (Mahaffy), 
265L 

Stiffening,  in  conjunction  with  Financial 
Improvement  in  position  of  Scholars, 
proposed  (Leech),  3246. 

Subjects  (Mahaffy),  2652. 

Science — Experimental  Science  optional  subject 
with  Languages  (Mahaffy),  2633. 
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Examinations — continued , 

Science  Candidates  admitted  to  Laboratories 
during  time  that  Examinations  were 
going  on  in  College  (Maliaffy) , 2631-2. 
Subjects— not  too  many,  but  not  so  well  prepared 
as  they  ouaht  to  be  (Leech),  3301. 

Teachers,  Examination  by — 

External  Examiner  present  and  participating 
in  Examination,  proposed  (McWeeney), 
2869-70.  „ „ 

ODinion  in  favour  of-  (Maliaffy),  2745 ; 

' (Delany),  4374. 

Term  Examinations  (Bernard),  684 ; (Maliaffy), 

_ 2639-40. 

Viva  Voce — 

Abolition  of,  proposed — More  stress  upon 
Composition  and  translation  of  unseen 
passages  (Leech),  3226  (p.  200). 

Correcting  doubts,  Value  of  viva  voce  (Leech), 
3256-7. 

Evasion  of  Questions,  Question  as  to  Pre- 
vention of  (Leech),  3258-9. 

Importance  of — Relative  weight  of  viva  voce 
and  Paper  marks,  etc.  (Maliaffy),  2737- 
40 ; (Leech),  3252-5. 

Objections  to — Too  great  an  element  of  chance 
introduced  (Leech),  3226  (p.  200). 

Befer  also  to  names  of  Institutions  and  titles  of 
• Reform  Schemes— Second  College,  etc. 

Executive  Commission  to  execute  Refobms  which 
SHOULD  EE  RECOMMENDED  BY  PRESENT 
Commission  : 

Method  of  Appointment-,  Question  of  (Madden), 
2443-5,  2447-8. 

Exhibitions  : 

Refer  to  title  Schoiabships  and  Exhibitions. 


F. 

Faculties — Organisation  proposed  : 

Boards  of  Studies — Faculties  practically  same 
thing  (Joly),  946. 

Divinity,  Faculty  of — Two  nominations  by 
’ Bishops  of  the  Irish  Church,  proposed. 

Analogous  Provision  for  other  Faculties, 
suggested  (Joly),  982. 

“Not  more  than  two”  meant  that  external 
opinion  was  not  to  preponderate  (Joly), 
980-1;  (Owynn),  982. 

General  Board  of  all  the  Faculties  proposed 
(Gwynn),  1058-9;  (Beare),  4773-4. 

Consent  of  two  bodies  required — Committees 
of  Medical  and  Engineering  Schools  had 
worked  very  well  (Traill),  192. 

Council,  substitute  for  (Traill),  152  (p.  10)  ; 
(Joly),  812-4,  886-7,  892,  991 ; (Madden), 
2495. 

Difference  between  Council  and  proposed 
Board  (Madden),  2498-9. 

Functions  (Traill),  152  (p.  11),  189-91. 

No  objection  (Madden),  2495-501. 

Representation  of  the  Faculties,  Constitution 
to  ensure  (Traill),  152  (p.  11). 

Governing  Body,  Relations  with  (Joly),  992. 

Expenditure — Control  question  (Tarleton), 
550  ; (Lord  Chief  Baron),  985 ; (Chair- 
man), 986. 

Representation  of  Faculties — 

Faculties  to  elect  their  Representa- 
tives together  proposed — Objections 
(Leech),  3213,  3329-32. 

Opinion  against  Representation  of 
Faculties  as  such  (Beare),  4853-60. 

Requiring  consultation  between  Governing 
Body  and  Faculties  would  be  merely 
regularising  what  was  already  in  force 
(Beare),  4771-2. 

Syndicates  of  the  several  Faculties  to  assist  the 
Board  in  its  duties,  proposed  (Bernard), 
563-7. 

Insufficient  Recognition  of  Faculties  due  to  in- 
timate connection  between  College  and 
University  (Madden),  2453-4,  2487,  2496. 

Membership — Definition  to  include  Lecturers 
(Joly),  074-9. 

Opinion  hi  favour  of  (Bernard),  2344 ; (Beare), 
4732  (p.  299). 


Faculties,  &c. — continued. 

Paid  Secretary  to  be  attached  to  each  Faculty 
suggestion  (Gwynn),  988. 

Very  small  payment  contemplated  (Join) 

986.  J,t 

Standing  Committee  to  assist  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  detail,  proposed — General 
power  to  appoint  Committee  preferable 
(Joly),  '989-90A. 

Fawcett’s  Act: 

' Brought  in  practically  by  people  representing  the- 
Trinity  College  (MacDsrmatt),  1347-50. 

Recital  of  (MacDermott),  1350. 

Federal  University,  Scheme  for  : 

Autonomous  College— Objection  to  Federal  Uni- 
versity much  weakened  (Windle),  3737. 

Centrifugal  Tendency  of  Federal  Universities 
(McWeeney),  2911-2 ; (Leech),  3294 ; 
(Hamilton),  3614-5  ; (Windle),  3727. 

Degrees — 

Central  Body,  Conferring  by — Not  the- 
slightest  advantage,  rather  the  contrary 
(Windle),  3778-80. 

Market  value  would  be  that  of  the  lowest 
College  (Delany),  4309-13. 

Students  not  attending  affiliated  Colleges, 
Bachelor  degree  should  be  granted  to 
(M'Mordie),  2595. 

Denominational  Question — No  denominational 
Colleges  should  be  affiliated  (M'Mordie), 
2590. 

Distance  between  constituent  Colleges  difficulty 
(McWeeney),  2896-7. 

Friction  in  University  Court,  Risk  of  (Bernard), 
454. 

Government  of  affiliated  Colleges,  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment suggested  (M'Mordie),  2595. 

New  College,  Introduction  of,  would  intensify 
existing  difficulties,  even  with  Autonomy 
(Delany),  4309. 

Opinion  against  (Traill),  143;  (Leech),  3295; 
(Windle),  3727. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (M'Mordie),  2390. 

Transition  stage  leading  np  to  formation  of  in- 
dependent Universities,  use  as — Ex- 
ample of  France  (Hamilton),  3646. 

Trinity  College,  Introduction  into  a Federal 
system — No  advantage  in  bringing  any 
body  into  any  system  against  their  will 
(Delany),  4408-10. 

See  also  titles  Dunbaven  Scheme,  Royal  Univer- 
sity Federation  Scheme,  Second  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  University,  etc. 

Fees  : 

Arts  Examination  Fees  paid  to  Fellows — Objec- 
tions (Leech),  3213. 

Deterrent  to  entry  of  poor  Students  alleged’ 
(Traill),  3. 

Disposal  of — 

Cista  Communis,  Proportion  paid  to,  went  to- 
General  Funds  of  the  College  (Gray), 
4057-8. 

Principle  that  Fees  paid  by  Students  of  &• 
particular  School  should  be  spent  on  that 
School,  Objections  to  (Gray),  4009. 

Proportion  in  which  fees  were  divided  be- 
tween Tutor  and  Cista  Communis  (Gray) r 
3913. 

Divinity  School,  see  that  title — Finance. 

Financial  Statement  of  Trinity  College — Criti- 
cism of  apparent  discrepancies  (Leech), 
3205-9  3212 

Medical  School — Fees  (Traill),  30-1. 

Pass  students  paid  tutors  and  grinders  enough 
to  pay  a full  professorial  staff 
(M'Mordie),  2581. 

Reduction  proposed  as  means  of  broadening; 

Functions  of  the  College — Reduction  of 
Entrance  Fee,  etc.  (Traill),  24,  25-6 ; 
(Gray),  3900-1,  3913,  3915. 

Amount  of  proposed  Reduction  (Gray),  4147 
— Witness  would  go  as  far  as  was  finan- 
cially possible  (Gray),  4117. 

Class  of  Students  who  would  be  attracted— 
Immaterial  if  they  were  capable  of  tak- 
ing College  Curriculum  (Gray),  4119. 
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"Pctb — continued : 

Reduction  proposed — continued. 

Exhibition  Scheme — Number  of  small  Ex- 
hibitions proposed  in  order  that  Fees 
should  not  be  indiscriminately  reduced 
(Gray),  3904. 

Failure  of  Experiments  (Mahafjy),  2715- 
21,  2773. 

Funds  might  have  been  provided  from 
Westland  Bow  property  (Gray), 
3905-6. 

Number  of  Students  that  would  be 
attracted,  question  of  (Gray),  3907-9. 
Partial  success  of  scheme — Exhibitions 
offered  by  Sir  John  Nutting  (Gray), 
3909-11. 

Incomer  of  Junior  Fellows  largely  depended 
upon  Fees,  not  easy  to  make  sudden 
alterations  (Traill),  3,  29. 

Increase  in  number  of  Students  if  Fee  were  re- 
• duced,  question  of — Recouping  loss  to 
College,  etc.  (Mahafjy),  2612-6;  (Gray), 
3902-4;  3913-4. 

No  opposition  when  first  mooted,  but  neither 
the  Board  nor  the  Tutors  would  support 
proposal  (Gray),  3914-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Traill),  29. 

Sizars  did  not  pay  full  Entrance  Fee  (Traill), 
25. 

Scotch  Universities,  comparison  with — Com- 
parison valueless  (Gray),  4144-5. 

Second  College  with  lower  Fees  established  in 
Dublin,  question  of  (Bernard),  423 ; 
(Leech),  3308-9. 

Separate  University  for  Catholics  with  possibly 
lower  Fees,  question  of  (Bernard), 
421-2,  481 ; (Leech),  3298,  3350. 

Single  College  University,  objections  to — Diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  Fees  (Magennis), 
3096. 

Total  cost  to  a Student  of  Course  in  Trinity 
(Gray),  3913. 

Tuition  Fees  not  too  high  (Traill),  27. 


Fellows  and  Fellowship  System  : 

Abolition  of  existing  Fellowship  system,  proposed 
(Leech),  3314-22. 

Age  Limit  for  Admission — 

Desirable  (Mahafjy),  2708. 

Minor  Age  Limit,  proposed  (Beare),  4732 
(p.  299). 

Unnecessary  if  Election  were  made  by 
Governing  Body  and  Faculties  (Madden), 
2464-5. 

Age  of  Retirement — Same  Provision  to  apply  to 
all  Fellows  alike  (Joly),  1033. 

Bursar — Power  to  elect  a Junior  instead  of  a 
Senior  Fellow  desired  (Traill),  255. 
•Catholic  Graduates’  Association  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  proposals  of  Reform  Party  in 
Trinity  College  (Magennis),  2954. 

Change  in  Position  of  Fellows  since  time  of 
Charles  I. — Teaching  now  done  to  a large 
extent  by  Professors  (Madden),  2445. 
Class  of  men  whom  it  was  desired  to  attract — 
Necessary  to  make  the  position  worth 
something  (Tarleton),  509,  525. 
Distinction  between  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows — 
History  of  (Madden),  2441,  2445. 

Increase  in  number  of  Fellows  since  1637 — 
Senior  of  present  Junior  Fellows  had 
held  his  Fellowship  for  thirty-six  years 
(Madden),  2445. 

Retention — 

Opinion  against  (Bernard),  570-1 ; 
(Madden),  2445,  2521-3;  (Leech), 
3212. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Madden),  2448. 
Flection  of  Fellows — 

Alternative  methods  proposed — (a)  Election 
on  published  work  and  credentials; 
(b)  Examination  (Gwynn),  1198. 
Combination  of  the  two  methods  rather 
than  sharply  defined  alternatives — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Butcher), 
1134-5;  (Gwynn),  1134,  1202-3; 
(Jackson),  1202. 

Comparative  advantages  of  Examination 
and  election  on  published  work 
(Gwynn),  1133. 


Fxllowi  and  Fellowship  System — continued : 

Election  of  Fellows — continued. 

Criticism  of  (Leech),  3212  (pp.  197, 198). 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Thrift),  1226  ; 
(H.  H.  Dixon),  1239-40;  (Whit- 
taker), 1250. 

Usefulness  of  proposed  change  would 
depend  on  getting  persons  of  dis- 
tinction and  experience  elected  to 
the  Governing  Body  (H.  H.  Dixon), 
1239. 

Best  Undergraduates  not  competing  alleged — 
Present  uncertainty  in  regard  to  system 
was  a deterrent  (Beare),  4889. 

Board  to  elect  on  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  (Joly),  1101. 

Credentials  and  Original  Work,  Election  on — 
Best  Students  would  cease  to  be  attracted 
(Beare),  4732  (p.  298). 

Cambridge  Pension  System — Dissatisfac- 
tion among  Junior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  (Traill),  220. 

Difficulty  of  estimating  value  of  disserta- 
tions (Traill),  216. 

Difficulty  of  making  sure  that  it  was  the 
man’s  own  work  (Tarleton),  519-20. 
Effect  would  be  to  get  Fellows  who  had 
been  educated  practically  anywhere 
(Gwynn),  1204. 

Examination  of  persons  presenting  theses 
on  those  theses,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (Joly),  994-6. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  in  Ireland — 
Probably  no  confidence  in  selection 
of  Fellows  without  examination 
(Traill),  220. 

No  objection  (Beare),  4835-41. 

Number  and  qualifications  of  probable 
candidates  (Joly),  1174,  1176. 
Occasional  appointment  on  published 
work,  proposed  (Joly),  867. 

Opinion  against  (Tarleton),  506  ; (Gray), 
4078. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Traill),  219 ; 
(Madden),  2564-5 ; (Mahafjy),  2705- 
7 ; (Magennis),  3092,  3095. 

Opinion  that  requirement  of  original 
work  was  a matter  that  ought  to  be 
considered  (Tarleton),  521. 
Unpublished  Work,  Inclusion  of,  pro- 
posed (Chairman).  1096-7 ; (Joly), 
1096,  1098-9;  (Jackson),  1098; 

(Whittaker),  1262. 

Electors  to  be  the  whole  body  of  Fellows,  in- 
cluding Professor-Fellows  (Joly),  1100. 

Examination  System — 

Advantages  too  dearly  purchased  undear 
present  system  (Madden),  2454,  2563. 
Age  Limit  needed  (Joly),  997-1000. 
Autonomy  and  Nationality  of  Trinity 
had  been  preserved  by  (Beare),  4732 
(p.298). 

Competition  the  mainspring  of  useful- 
ness to  the  College  (Beare),  4732 
(p.  299),  4842.  _ 

Growth  of  competition — Regular  ap- 
pointments needed  to  secure  com- 
petition (Beare),  4847. 

Date  and  scope  to  be  announced  at  least 
one  year  in  advance  (Gwynn), 
1001-2;  (Joly),  1172-3. 

Faculties  would  try  to  influence 
Board,  question  of  (Gwynn), 
1052-5;  (Joly),  1055. 

Prevention  of  undue  grinding  or 
cramming  (Gwynn),  1153. 
Freedom  from  undue  influence,  etc. 

(Traill),  152  (p.  11) ; (Gray),  4106. 
Inadequate  to  requirements — No  pro- 
vision for  Modern  Languages  and 
Experimental  Sciences  (Traill),  152 
(p.  11). 

Learning  only  tested  (Mahafjy),  2709. 
Objections  to  (Magennis),  2954. 

Opinion,  in  favour  of  (Beare),  4731, 
4891-2. 

Outside  Assistance  in  Examination — 

No  outside  Assistance  (Joly),  1102 ; 
(Gwynn),  1104-5,  1106;  (Kelle- 
Aer),  1105. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Gwynn),  1107. 
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Fellows  and  Fellowship  System — continued: 

Election  of  Fellows — continued. 

Examination  System — continued. 

Outside  Assistance  in.  Examination — 
continued. 

Permissive  or  Obligatory,  ques- 
tion of  ( Gwynn ),  1108  ; ( Jack- 
son ),  1109. 

Prevented  the  College  from  getting  in 
any  new  blood  {Leech),  3212. 
Provisional  Fellowships,  Impossible  for 
(Madden),  2458. 

Public  Confidence — Advantage  of  Ex- 
amination System  (Bernard),  580; 
(Gwynn),  1133,  1135. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates  (Joly),  1175. 
Waste  of  energy  in  pursuit  of  Fellow- 
ships, average  number  of 
attempts  before  succeeding 
(Traill),  153,  159;  (Bernard), 
581-2 ; (Madden),  2454-7. 
Doubling  number  of  Fellowships, 
proposed  (Tarleton),  505. 

Time  not  necessarily  lost,  many  ob- 
tained Professorships  elsewhere 
(Tarleton),  507. 

Governing  Body,  Entrusting  Election  to — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  Dr.  Tarleton’s 
Scheme  (Madden),  2458. 

Gradual  introduction  of  any  change  neces- 
sary, Risk  of  injustice  (Traill),  218. 

Graduates  of  Dublin — 

Keeping  Fellowships  for,  question  of 
(Gwynn),  1207-9. 

Not  confined  to  Graduates  of  Dublin,  but 
very  few  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Graduates  offered  themselves 
(Gwynn),  1205-6. 

Moderatorship  Examination  as  a sine  qua 
non  and  above  it  whatever  standard 
might  be  fixed  upon,  question  of  (Traill), 
154-7;  (Bernard),  583;  (Jaclcson  and 
Raleigh),  993;  (Joly),  993;  (Madden), 
2458-60,  2560-2. 

Rosse’s,  Lord,  Memorandum,  Agreement  with 
views  expressed  (Traill),  166-8. 

Single  College  University  proposed — Forced 
attendance  of  Catholics  would  lead 
to  allegations  of  corruptness  in  the 
selection  of  Fellows  ( Magennis ), 
3093-4,  3194-5. 

Case  of  present  Catholics  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege was  not  analogous  case  (Maaen- 
tits),  3198-9. 

Studentship,  Election  on — 

Objection — Studentship  might  be  won  on 
second  and  inferior  course  (Madden), 
2458.  ” 

Proposal  to  give  a Student  £150  a year, 
together  with  certain  duties,  for  five 
years,  and  to  elect  one  Student  each 
year— Conditions  of  Election  (Ber- 
nard), 583-6,  620-2,  623,  637-42. 

Suspension  of  Fellowships,  Power  of,  if  Can- 
didates were  not  of  sufficient  merit,  pro- 
posed ( Beare ),  4843-8. 

Teachers  and  Students— Election  of  both 
kinds  in  cases  where  the  two  things  did 
not  go  together  (Mahaffy),  2710-1 

Teaching  Capacity,  Taking  into  account— 
Difficulty  in  regard  to  Catholic  Candi- 
dates, Readiness  to  allege  Corruption  in 
Award  of  Prizes  (Mayennis),  2954. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  ' Provisional 
Fellows. 

Endowment  of  Keseaieh  Question,  Eolation  of 
fellowship  Question  to,  see  Research. 

Examination  for  Fellowship — 

Abridge  Tripos,  Comparison  with  (Beare), 
4732  (p.  299). 

Combination  of  subjects  necessary  (Traill), 
170-6;  (Bernard),  580. 

Election  of  Fellows,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Expense  in  Examiners’  Fees  aqd  Prizes 
student' <lKe,i) • 

Marks,  Use  of  (Beare),  4831-4. 

Options  of  Candidates  among  proposed  sub- 
jects (Tarleton),  557-9. 


Fellows  and  Fellow  ship  System — continued: 
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Subjects  ^represented  (Traill),  170-4  ; (Beare)r 

Arts  course  and  nothing  more— Constitu- 
tional position  (Beare),  4896-7,  4899 
Experimental  Science,  question  of 

S-i0,  152  <p'  11,:  (Beare>- 

Type  of  man  desired— Magnificent  attain- 
ments in  Chemistry  and  some  knowledge- 
of  Physics,  Mathematics,  etc.  (Tarleton) 
559-60. 

Undergraduates,  Highest  papers  set  for 
Comparison  with  (Tarleton),  517-8.  r 

Wider  range  of  subjects  desirable— Too  limi- 
ted at  present  (Tarleton),  556 ; 
(Gioynn),  1003;  (Mahaffy),  2709- 
(Gray),  4076-7,  4104-5;  (Beare) 

4732  (p.  299),  4819,  4825-7,  4898. 
Additional  Chairs  suggested  (Traill),  177 
Arts  course  for  a degree  would  also  have 
to  be  widened  (Beare),  4877-8. 
Modern  Languages  and  Experimental 
Science,  introduction  desirable 
(Traill),  169. 

No  power  to  make  anv  alteration  unless 
by  Statute  or  by  King’s  Letter 
(Traill),  218. 

Teaching  Staff,  effect  on  (Beare) 
4875-6.  v ' 

Financial  Position— Incomes  of  Fellows,  effect  of 
proposed  changes,  etc. 

Decrements — Proportion  of  Students’  Fees 
given  to  .Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  vari- 
able amount  taken  on  number  of  Students 
(Traill),  209. 

Endowment  of  Fellowships— Prizes  equal  to- 
the  great  prizes  at  the  Bar  (Traill),  122. 

Higher  Scale  oE  Salaries  than  in  England 
necessary  to  retain  best  men— Competition 
surprisingly  small  even  with  present 
Salaries  (Gwynn),  1136-8. 

Incomes  so  small  that  the  Arts  Professorships 
had  to  be  given  to  Fellows  (Leech),  3212. 

Junior  Fellows’  Incomes — 

No  participation  in  renewal  fees,  Partici- 
pation in  renewal  Fines  so  far  as  to- 
receive  compensation  for  them 
(Traill),  207-8. 

No  return  made  (M'Mordie),  2581. 

Very  precarious — Fluctuations  in  number 
of  Students  (Traill),  202. 

Reduction  of  Incomes  proposed — 

Annuities  to  be  paid  to  existing  Junior 
Fellows  as  Financial  Equivalent  for 
alteration  in  prospects  (Gwynn), 

Class  of  men  talcing  Fellowships — Ques- 
tion whether  payment  would  not  have 
to  be  raised  during  earlier  years  to 
make  up  for  reduction  later  (Gwynn), 


Out  of  proportion  compared  with  Incomes- 
of  Professors  and  of  men  in  other 
Universities  doing  similar  Work 
. (Leech),  3323. 

Senior  Fellowships,  keeping  at  their  pre- 
sent value  proposed  (Jackson),  1091 ; 
(Gwynn),  1092-5 

Senior  Fellows’  Incomes— £100  a year  Irish 
plus  £800  a year  compensation  for 
renewal  fines  (Traill),  201,  204-5. 
ho  participation  in  renewal  fees.  Par- 
ticipation in  renewal  fines  so  far  as- 
to  receive  compensation  (Traill), 
207-8. 

Not  worth  double  that  of  Senior  group 
of  Junior  Fellows  (Traill),  178. 

refer  also  to  title  Tutors  and  Tutorial 
System. 

Junior  Fellows — 

Activity  in  regard  to  New  Schemes  (Beare), 
4872. 

Administrative  Experience,  Opportunities  of 
acquiring  (Beare),  4766-7. 

Administrative  Posts,  Possibility  of  making 
Junior  Fellows  eligible — Difficulties  of 
putting  a Junior.  Fellow  into  such  offices- 
as  that  of  Bursar  (Tarleton),  528. 
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Fellows  and  Fellowship  System — continued  : 

Junior  Fellows  (continued). 

Consulted  by  Board  on  various  subjects  under 
existing  system  (Madden),  2524. 

Enfranchisement,  Question  of — 

King’s  Letter,  Application  for — Question 
of  giving  the  Junior  Fellows  a share 
in  the  application  for  new  Legisla- 
tion ( Tarleton ),  534-45. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Traill),  232 
(Madden),  2448-9,  2525-6. 

Proposals  had  been  made  but  objections 
were  always  raised — Junior  Fellows 
had.  been  quite  as  impracticable  as 
Senior  Fellows  (Traill),  232. 

Present  Position — No  voice  in  Government  of 
the  College  (Traill),  231 ; (Madden),  2520. 

Statements  submitted  to  Commission,  Criti- 
cism of  (M'Mordie),  2582. 

Marking  according  to  impression  of  the  Stu- 
dent, Right  of  Senior  Fellows— Reform 
needed  (M'Mordie),  2582. 

Merits  of  Existing  System  (Tarleton),  504,  507, 
516;  ( Beare ),  4888. 

Opening  afforded  to  young  men  of  talent 
(Tarleton),  506,  515. 

Modem  Languages— Inclusion  of  experts  among 
number  of  Fellows  proposed  (Traill),  152 
(p.  11),  169. 

Best  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary  expert. 
(Traill),  152  (p.  11). 

Number  of  Fellows — 

Practically  stationary  since  1850  (Beare), 
4737. 

Reduction  by  Death  (Gwynn),  1130. 

Offices,  Question  of  attaching  Fellowships  (Traill), 
163. 

Outsiders,  Eleotion  of — 

Difficulty  in  reference  to  their  Standing  as 
Fellows  (Tarleton),  522-3. 

Governing  Body  to  have  power  of  Election, 
proposed — Proposal  not  inconsistent  with 
retention  of  present  Corporation  or  elec- 
tion to  Fellowships  on  result  of  moderator- 
ships  (Madden),  2527-9. 

No  power  (Traill),  241.  . 

Oxford  System — Different  from  the  Trinity 
System  (Tarleton),  524. 

Royal  University,  Fellow  merely  meant  a man 
who  got  a certain  fixed  Income — If  that 
were  the  case  at  Trinity  the  difficulty 
would  not  arise  (Tarleton),  524. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Comparison  with— Dif- 
ference in  number,  tenure  and  value  ot 
Fellowships  made  comparison  of  very 
little  value  (Gray),  3988 

Pensions — £1,100  a year  (Joly),  869.  _ . 

Professor-Fellow  Scheme— Election  to  principal 
Chair  to  carry  with  it  Membership  of 
Corporation  of  the  College  and  Fellow- 
ship (Joly),  797,  804.  898,  918 

Aholition  of  existing  Invidious  distinctions 
between  Professors  and  Fellows 
(Joly),  799,  867-8. 

Distinctions  dividing  Professors  them- 
selves would  become  prominent  and 
they  were  no  less  invidious  (Beare), 
4730. 

Annual  Vacancies,  Question  as  to  Possibility  of 
maintaining  regular  annual  vacancies 
combined  with  irregular  vacancies  in  Pro- 
fessorships (Gwynii),  1123-4;  (Joly), 
1125-8.  , , t . . 

Christianity — Professors  should  abstain  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  attack  on 
Christianity  (Joly),  852-7. 

Creation  of  Future  Chairs  Difficulty  (Joly), 
1036 ; (Gwynn),  1038-41. 

Opinion  that  every  Professor  should  be 
whole-time  and  have  privileges  of 
Fellowship  (Joly),  1036. 

Dublin  the  only  University  where  Professors 
as  such  had  no  share  in  Government 
(Beare),  4795-6. 

Educational  Efficiency  of  the  College,  Effect 

Imported  men  the  best  that  could 
be  got,  not  inferior  in  any  way 
(Beare),  4797-8. 


Fellow^  and  Fellowship  System — continued : 
Professor-Fellow  Scheme — (continued). 

Educational  Efficiency  of  the  College,  Effect 
of — continued. 

Improvement  of  Status  of  Professors  by 
increase  in  their  power,  would  not 
necessarily  attract  the  best  men 
(Beare),  4741-8. 

Inefficiency  possible  under  the  Tutorial 
System,  but  not  possible  under  Pro- 
fessorship System  (Traill),  165. 
Injury  involved  (Beare),  4729. 

No  longer  possible  to  train  men  of  broad 
general  culture  from  among  whom 
the  best  specialists  were  derived 
(Beare),  4732  (p.  298). 

Existing  Professors— 

Fellowships  not  asked  for,  but  merely 
membership  of  the  Corporation 
(Joly),  807-11,  1C36. 

No  material  Advantage  for  existing  Pro- 
fessors entailed  (Joly),  925. 

Financial  Unity  Part  of  Scheme  (Joly),  875r 
903 

Functions  of  Fellows  and  Professors— 

Administrative  W ork  of  the  Board — 
Neglect  of  Teaching  and  Research 
Struggles  between  Specialists  likely  to- 
result  if  Professors  were  on  the 
Board,  etc.  (Beare),  4732. 

Teaching  Work  required  of  Fellows, 
Fellows’  Superior  Qualifications 
for  (Beare),  4731. 

Tutorial  Duties  not  to  be  incumbent  on 
New  Fellows  (Gwynn),  1021. 

Governing  Bodv,  Right  of  Election  to,  and 
Right  of  sitting  on.  if  Elected 
(Joly),  808,  863-4,  922. 

Professors  and  Fellows  to  be  dealt  with 
as  one  body,  electing  6 members 
(Joly),  865-6. 

Line  of  Demarcation  between  Professors  and 
Fellows — 

Fellows  had  been  part  of  the  College  from 
their  youth  and  were  possessed  of  the 
considerable  fund  of  Academic  know- 
ledge required  to  obtain  a Fellowship 
(Beare),  4730-1,  4828-9. 

Professors  were  employed  as  mere 
Specialists,  many  of  them  imported 
often  at  mature  age  knowing  little  of 
the  University  as  a whole  and 
nothing  of  the  College  (Beare), 
4730,  4802-5,  4848-9.  . 

Difference  by  itself  would  not  justify 
exclusion  of  Professors  but  it  was 
one  of  many  circumstances 
(Beare),  4806-7. 

Sense  in  which  “ mere  Specialist  was 
used  (Beare),  4827. 

List  of  Principal  Chairs  given  not  necessarily 
permanent  (Gwynn),  1166,  1168;  (Lord 
Chief  Baron),  1167. 

Might  get  over  the  difficulty  of  possible  Com- 
petition between  Student  and  Professor 
(Bernard),  624-5. 

Mode  of  Election— Nothing  in  the  nature  of 
an  Examination  (Joly),  1029-  ,, 

Monetary  Position  of  Professor-Fellow  would 
be  unchanged,  except  that  he  would  be 
entitled  i«  a Pension  (Joly),  1169-70. 

No  Objection  (Madden),  2544. 

Object  of  Scheme-Increased  Educational 
J Efficiency  of  College  and  University  and 
improvement  in  position  of  Professors- 

Opimin’twwr  of  Scheme  (tfioynn),  U10 1 

^Whittaker),  1250;  (-4.  F.  JMor i)r 

Origin^  of  Scheme— Professorial  -^e“e 
^though  backed  by  a few  Fellows  (Beare),. 
4730,  4732  (p.  299).  , „ . 

Other  University  ^ment  of  Men  im- 
ported from  Tnnity  (Beare),  4799-HU-. 

Oxford  Precedent  » 

Analogy  incomplete  (Beare),  4/^H. 

Power  to  carry  out  reform  could  be  given  y 
King’s  Letter  (Traill),  226-8. 
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Fellows  and  Fellowship  System — continued. 

Professor-Fellow  Scheme — continued. 

Principal  or  whole-time  Professors,  Appli- 
cation of  Scheme  restricted  to 
(Traill),  263-7 ; (Bernard),  722 ; 
( Joly ),  800-1,  907-9. 

Careful  selection  desirable  in  electing  to 
Fellowships,  even  of  whole-time  Pro- 
fessors (Mahaffy),  2793-4. 

Irish  Professorship — Not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance at  present,  Difficulty  in  at- 
taching a Fellowship  to  a restricted 
Professorship  of  the  kind  (Bernard), 
723-5. 

1 Principal  ’ a misnomer  in  this  par- 
ticular sense,  1 Whole-time  ’ ineffec- 
tive since  no  Professor  need  be  always 
‘ Whole-time  ' (Beare),  4730. 

Provisional  Fellows,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Reduction  of  number  of  Junior  Fellows  and 
Tutors  would  be  necessary  (Traill),  161. 

Retiring  Allowance  for  all  Fellows,  Provision 
of,  intended  (Gwynn),  1111-3. 

Revolution  in  Fellowship  System  necessary 
to  execution  of  Scheme  (Beare),  4729. 

Rooms  in  College — not  expected,  not  likely  to 
result  from  Scheme  (Joly),  932-3. 

Tenure  of  Fellowship — 

1 Ad  vitam  aut  culpam  ’ with  powers  of 
Dismissal  vested  in  Board  and 
Faculties,  proposed  (Joly),  815. 
Dismissal  power  to  he  vested  in  Board 
after  consultation  with  Faculties 
subject  to  right  of  Appeal  to 
V isitors — Suggestion  (J  oly) 

817-9. 

‘Grave  Moral  Misconduct,’  Liability 
to  dismissal  on — Term  too  nar- 
row, Should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude incompetence  and  other 
grave  offences  (Joly),  858-9. 
Incapacity  should  be  included  as 
giound  of  Dismissal  (Joly),  816  ; 
(Gwynn),  1017-20. 

Necessary  as  protection  for  Profes- 
soriate (Joly),  927. 

Dependent  on  Occupation  of  Chair 
(Joly),  805-6,  1011-4,  1026. 
Hardship,  Possibilities  of  (Jackson), 
1028. 

Fellowship  really  Honorary,  carrying 
with  it  no  Emolument  but  certain 
privileges  (Gwynn),  1022-3,  1025 ; 
(Joly),  1024. 

Ordinary  Fellows  and  Professor-Fellows 
would  be  in  same  position  (Gwynn), 
1165. 

Robertson  Commission  Report,  Tenure 
proposals  much  the  same  as  'ad  vitam 
aut  culpam’  (Joly),  842-7. 

Three  Years  as  Provisional  Fellow, 
Tenure  on  Re-election  to  be  ‘ad 
vitam  aut  culpam  ’ (Joly),  1015 ; 
(Gwynn),  1016,  1162-4. 

Faculty,  Consultation  of,  always  in- 
volved in  Re-election  (Joly), 
1030-1. 

Professors  and  Fellowships  (Traill),  163-4. 

Difficulty  in  regard  to  standing  as  Fellows 
(Traill),  221-2. 

Every  second  Vacancy,  Election  of  Professors 
— Desirable  that  Professors  of  principal 
Chairs  should  be  Fellows  by  Election  or 
otherwise  (Traill),  160. 

Giving  power  to  the  Board,  proposed  (Ber- 
nard), 586-91. 

Jackson|s,  Dr.,  Scheme — Criticism,  com- 
parison with  Professor-Fellow 
Scheme,  etc.  (Joly),  896-904. 

Honorary  Fellows,  Power  for  the  Board  to 
elect,  with  privileges  of  rooms  anl 
Commons  and  right  to  a Pension, 
proposed  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Senior  Professor  to  be  elected  Honorary 
Fellow,  proposed  (Mahaffy),  2795. 

Professors  who  had  been  in  office  a long  time, 
Opiniop  in  favour  of  appointing  such 
men  as  Fellows  'and  in  that  capacity  giv- 
ing them  a voice  in  the  Governing"  Bod v 
(Traill),  224-6:  J 

See  also  sub-heading  Professor-Fellow 
Scheme. 


Fellows  and  Fellowship  System — continued : 

Provisional  Fellowships,  proposed  (Tarleton),  610. 
Danger  of  keeping  a man  hanging  about  for 
seven  years,  hoping  to  become  a Fellow 
and  never  becoming  one  (Trctill),  198-9. 
Debarred  from  acting  as  Tutors  (Joly),  1034. 
Limitation  of  Standing  proposed  (Madden) 
2533. 

Limitation  would  apply  only  to  normal 
mode  of  Election — Provision  for  ab- 
normal Elections  removed  all  objec- 
tions (Madden),  2534-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  proposal — Conditions 
under  which  it  might  be  tried  ( Traill ) 
196-7. 

Readerships,  Institution  of — Bearing  on  Fellow- 
ship Question  (Joly),  1004-6,  1055,  1177- 
9;  (Gwynn),  1199,  1200;  (O’Sullivan), 
2038. 

Research ' Fellows,  Election  of  (Traill),  163-4 ; 
(Bernard),  592. 

Tarleton’s,  Dr.,  Scheme  for  improvement  of 
Fellowship  System  (Tarleton),  503,  506-7. 
Criticism  of  (Leech),  3212. 

Teaching — Range  of  Subjects  in  addition  to 
Classics  and  Mathematics  (Traill),  122. 
Tenure — 

Life  Tenure — Certain  number  of  men  con- 
tent to  treat  their  Fellowship  as  a 
Prize  (Bernard),  582.. 

Conditions  should  be  attached  to  initial 
tenure  in  order  to  secure  something 
more  than  perfunctory  or  routine 
work  (Beare),  4732  (p.  300). 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Comparison  with — 
real  analogy  at  the  end  of  the  six  years 
prize  tenure  (Jackson),  4091-2, 
Permanent,  Central  Body  giving  stability  to 
the  whole  institution  (Gray),  3990-1. 
Seven  years  when  Trinity  College  was  first 
incorporated  (Madden),  2440. 

Tutor  Fellows,  see  TuTons  and  Tdtobial  System. 
Unsuccessful  Candidates,  Position  of — Prizes, 
etc.  (O'Sullivan),  2Q31,  2033  ; (Madden), 
2462-3. 

Waste  of  time  after  Fellowships  were  obtained 
owing  to  petty  interruptions  and  trivial 
duties  (Tarleton),  507-8. 

Finance — Revende  and.  Expenditure,  etc.  : 
Accounts — 

Criticism  of  (M'Mordie),  2576-7,  2580 ; 

(Leech),  3205-12. 

Publication  of — 

Annual  Publication,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (Leech),  3311-2 ; ( Gray),  3949, 
3957. 

Published  occasionally  (Gray),  3947-9. 
Right  of  Access  to  (Gray),  3949,  3954,  3957  : 
(Beare),  4767-9. 

Decree  of  1858  (Gray),  3950-6. 

Fellows  knew  they  were  entitled  to  see 
the  Accounts  if  they  wished  (Gray), 
4088-9. 

Amount  paid  as  compensation  for  loss  of  advow- 
flons,  Interest  cn — Available  for  Pensions 
or  for  general  College  purposes  (Traill), 
152  (p.  10). 

Buildings — Outlay  during  the  last  fifteen  yeaTS 
(Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Control  and  Management — 

Age  at  which  Senior  Fellowship  was  attained, 
Effect  on  Fitness  of  Fellow  for  manage- 
ment of  Finance  (Gray),  4080. 

Board  of  Finance,  proposed — 

Constitution  (Traill),  152  (p.  11),  238-9. 
Sanction  of  Governing  Body  to  proceed- 
ings, Question  of  (Traill),  240. 
Small  Body  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
College  Finances  from  “raids”  of 
Departments  (Traill),  152  (p.  11). 
Bursar  managed  estates,  etc.,  as  a member 
of  the  Board  subject  to  their  control 
(Madden),  2503-5. 

Existing  Board,  Management  of  Finances  by, 
see  title  Governing  Body. 

One  office  for  all  financial  business  proposed 
(Leech).  3212. 

Saving  might  be  effected  in  many  Depart- 
ments of  the  College  (Leech),  3210,  3307. 
Dividends  from  Investments — Criticism  of  ap- 
Darent  discrepancies  in  the  Financial 
Statement  of  the  College  (Leech),  3200. 
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Finance— Re  ven  ue  and  Expenditure,  etc.— con- 
tinued. 

Fees  paid  by  Students,  see  Fees. 

Fellows’  'Incomes,  Source  oi,  refer  to  title  Fel- 
' lows  and  Fellowship  System. 

Improvement  proposals — 

Anyone  making  a proposal  was  told  that  there 
was  no  money  {Leech),  3209-11. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  schools  for  money  {Traill),  152  (p. 
11). 

Science-  School,  all  available  money  of  late 
years  devoted  to  {Traill),  152  (p.  11). 

“Salaries  of  Students”  (M'Mordie),  2581. 


General  Medical  Council  : 

Powers  and  Functions  (TFindte),  3729-30,  3745. 

General  Synod  of  Church  of  Ireland: 

liefer  to  title  Church  of  Ireland,  also  title  Dr- 
vinity  School. 

Gladstone,  Mr. — Bill  of  1873,  etc. 

Separation  of  Theological  Faculty  from  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College,  pro- 
posed (MacDermott),  1289. 

Compensation  for  Church  of  Ireland  (Fitz- 
Gibbon),  2256. 

Natural  result  of  Disestablishment,  etc. — 
Statement  in  1869  (MacDermott),  1284. 


Finlay,  Father:1 

Mixed  Education  in  Trinity  College,  Condem- 
nation  of  {Traill),  3. 

FitzGerald  Prize: 

(Joly),  1051,  1212-4;  {Thrift),  1229-30. 

FitzGibbon,  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald. — Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  in  Ireland  (liepresentathe  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland). 

Evidence,  2246-82,  2297-8,  2299,  2307-29,  2332, 
2335-41,  2357-35,  2389,  2392. 

Fottrell,  Mr.  George.— Clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
Peace,  Dublin. 

. Evidence,  1717-37. 

References  to  Opinions,  etc.  (Biownc),  4966,  508/. 

F ''federal  University  .System  established  by  Napo- 
leon, Failure  of  {Hamilton),  3614-5 ; 
(Windle),  3727. 


Gaelic  League:  ...... 

Definition  of  the  League  and  its  object 
(MacNeitt),  3360.  . . 

Expenditure  on  training  Students  m Modern 
Irish  (Bolleston),  3457. 

Galway,  Queen’s  College:  (Anderson),  3798. 

Dean  of  Residences  in  charge  of  Presbyterian 
Students  ( MacDermott ),  1326-8. 

Degrees — ,,  . 

Literary  or  Scientific  Degrees,  Numbers  read- 
ing for  about  equal  (Anderson),  3813-4. 

Royal  University  Degrees,  all  Students  read- 
ing for  (Anderson),  3810. 

Dunraven  Scheme  Pioposals,  refer  to  title  Dun- 
raven  Scheme. 

Income  from  Public  Money,  Amount  {Anderson), 

3806.  „ . . 

Little  it  was  allowed  to  do  was  done  well  (Velany). 

4310.  , , . , 

Matriculation — Only  two  Students  had  not  passed 
the  Royal  University  Matriculation 
{Anderson),  3811-2. 

Neglect  of,  by  successive  Governments  {Anderson), 
3798  ' . . D 

Position  of,  in  event  of  foundation  of  a Roman 
Catholic  University  of  a modern  type 
Galway  not  of  any  use  whatever  {Ber- 
nard), 414  ; (Delan y),  4307. 

Royal  University,  Affiliated  to  {Velany),  4307. 

Students,  Number  of,  etc.  {Anderson),  3800. 

Buildings  could  accommodate  many  more, 
but  200  or  300  would  be  as  many  as  was 
desirable  with  existing  staff  {Anderson), 

3807.  ... 

Causes  limiting  number — Objection  of  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  and  lack  of  Secon- 
dary Schools  in  the  provinces  (Anderson), 
3089,  3827-30. 

Certain  Prospect  of  Increase  a condition  ox 
the  desiied  development  and  endowment 
(Anderson),  3808. 

Female  Students,  Number  of  (Anderson), 

■ 3801. 

Roman  Catholic  Students,  Percentage- 
Much  higher  than  in  Trinity  College 
(Anderson),  3798 

Sources  of  Supply  (Anderson),  3825-6. 

Teaching  Staff  excellent,  but  Students  were 
very  few  (Arehdall),  2399. 


Glasgow,  University  of  : 

Undenominational  except-  that  there  was  a Theo- 
logical Faculty  (MacDermott),  1403-5. 

Governing  Body— Reform  Schemes,  etc.  : 

Absence  of  members,  £2  to  be  paid  to  substitute, 
proposed — Existing  Rule,  that  absentee 
must  pay  a substitute  ( Tarleton ),  548. 
Abuse  in  Administration  (M'Mordie),  2582. 

Age  Question — To  be  over  seventy  should  be  rather 
a disqualifying  condition  (M'Mordie), 
2590. 

All  plans  put  forward  appeared  each  one  worse 
than  the  other  (Mahaffy),  2799-800. 

Bursar  should  be  a member  of  reformed  Body 
(Bernard),  612 ; (Leech),  3212. 

Teaching  Duties,  Board  to  have  power  to- 
exempt  from  (Joly),  953-6. 

Elective  Body — 

Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  favour 
of  (Arclidall),  2399 ; (Grozier),  2411. 
Fellows,  Election  from  whole  body  of,  pro- 
posed (Bernard),  571-2. 

Informal  as  against  more  elaborate 
Scheme  of  representation— Informal 
method  would  tend  to  give  all  re- 
presentation to  Senior  men  (Beare), 
4808-14. 

Salmon,  Dr.,  Case  of — Question  whether 
Junior  Fellows  would  have  elected 
Dr.  Salmon  had  the  Board  been  an 
Elective  Body  (Gray),  3997-4001. 
Seniority,  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
(Beare),  4732  (p.  299),  4778-81. 
Graduates,  Election  by,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(M'Mordie),  2590*  . 

Not  necessarily  entirely  Elective — Might 
be  some  ex-officio  Representatives  (Ber- 
nard), 569. 

Objections — 

Backstairs  influence,  etc.,  Possibility  of 
(Gray),  3996a  ; (Beare),  4867. 

Small  Board  of  Experts  would  consist  of 
independent  isolated  atoms  (Gray), 
3996. 

Existing  Board — _ . 

Absent  Member  replaced  by  Senior  of  Junior 
Fellows  (Madden),  2506-8. 

Age  at  which  a Junior  Fellow  was  co-opted. 
Average  65  (Beare),  4761. 

Causes  of  Rise  in  Age — Abolition  of 
Celibacy  Statute,  Loss  of  Livings  at 
* Disestablishment  (Traill),  152  (p. 

10):  (Madden),  2445;  (Beare), 

4782-6. 

Defect  of  advanced  age— Changes  in 
sentiment  of  Junior  Staff  not  re- 
flected with  sufficient  rapidity  in  the 
Governing  Body  (Tarleton),  509. 
Fitness  of  Fellows'  for  management  of 
Finance,  Effect  on  (Gray),  4080. 
Automatic  Promotion,  Question  of — One- 
who  came  in  senior  order  not  of  necessity 
the  most  competent  man  (Traill),  152' 

(p.  10). 

Bursar  and  Senior  Lecturer,  Appointment 
by  co-option  (Joly),  951. 

Co-operation  in  reform — Idle  to  expect  "the- 
Board  as  at  present  constituted  to- 
co-operate  in  its  own  Reform  ( O' Sul - 
liran),  1969. 

Contradiction  (Gray),  4003. 

Cost  of  Government,  refer  to  titles  Govern- 
ment and  Fellows  and  Fellowship  Sys- 
tem.- 

3 t 2 
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Governing  Body — Reform  Schemes,  etc. — continued. 

Existing  Board — continued. 

Defects  of  existing  Government  (Madden), 
2448  ; ( Beare ),  4732  (p.  299). 

Exclusion  of  Professoriate  and  Junior  Fel- 
lows (Traill),  231 ; (Tarleton),  531 ; 
(Madden),  2445 

Refer  also  to  titles  Professoriate  and 
Fellows  and  Fellowship  System. 

Finances  of  the  College,  Management  of — 
Challenge  to  any  Critic  to  put  his  finger 
on  a case  of  Mismanagement  (Gray), 

Estates,  Management  of — 

Bursar  managed  Estates,  etc.  (Mad- 
den), 2503-5. 

Complimented  by  Report  of  Estates 
Commission  (Gray),  3946. 

Every  Department  and  Professor  com- 
plained of  neglect,  but  that  was  not 
peculiar  to  Trinity  (Gray),  3946. 
Funds  liberally  used  to  meet  neces- 
sary icquirements,  Extensive  outlay 

lr  on  Buildings  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Merits  of  System  (Madden),  2448. 

Extent  to  which  Existing  System  was 
satisfactory  (Beare),  4758,'  4770. 

. Salmon’s,  Dr.,  Tribute  (Gray),  3997. 

Mixed  Education.  Opposition  to  Junior  Fel- 
lows and  Professors’  Scheme  for  ex- 
tending usefulness  of  the  College  (Traill), 

Prevj°us  .occupations  of  Members,  Extent  of 
Administrative  experience  of  Junior  Fel- 
lows, etc.  (Beare),  4762-7. 

Provost  expressed  his  own  views  only,  he  did 
not  speak  for  the  Board  (Traill),  152. 

Secrecy  of  proceedings — Fellows  ignorant  of 
Financial  Business  of  the  College, 
etc.  (Gxoynn),  960,  963.  970. 

No  secrecy — Never  had  been  anything  in 
the  way  of  a Declaration  or  Oath 
of  Secrecy  (Gray),  3958,  4084-7. 

Work  of  the  Board — Weekly  Meeting,  Work 
consisted  mostly  in  deciding  questions  of 
adraiaistration  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Freedom  of  Professors  in  teaching  secular  sub- 
jects— There  might  be  a theoretical  limi- 
tation, and  if  it  were  exceeded  the 
Governing  Body  was  the  proper  bodv  to 
deal  with  it  (Traill),  62-5. 

Identity  with  Corporation  was  the  Counsel  of 
Perfection  (Madden),  2494. 

Junior  Fellows — 

Enfranchisement  prior  to  any  great  changes 
in  Constitution  of  the  College,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  232. 

Position  on  Governing  Body  was  a thing 
looked  .forward  to  independent  of 
the  Monetary  Advantages  of  being 
Senior  Fellows  (Traill),  253. 
Right_to_  compensation  question  (Traill), 

Representation  on  Governing  Body,  proposed 
(Tarleton),  509-10,  532;  (Madden), 

2448-9.  ’ 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Representative 
Element. 

Lecturers— Whole  body  to  sit  on  the  lloard— sug- 
gestion had  broken  down  (Traill),  152 
(P-  10). 

Necessity  for  Reform  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  180. 

Number  of  Members  on  proposed  Representative 
Board  (Traill),  187. 

Larger  and  wider  Governing  Body  would 
sometimes  be  an  advantage  in  dealing 
with  large  questions  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Nine — All  elected  except  the  Provost  who 
would  be  Chairman  (Bernard),  576-9. 

Nine — Three  representative  Senior  Fellows, 
three  Jirnior  Fellows,  three  Professors 
(Madden),  2449,  2487-7a,  2501-3. 

Seven — Sufficient  number  for  the  work 
(Leech),  3212  (p.  198),  3261-72. 

Seven  Senior  Fellows,  Retention  as  nucleus 
with  addition  of  representative  of 
Junior  Fellows  (Traill),  188-9,  233-5. 

Small  Body  essential  for  practical  work 
(Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Ten— too  large,  also  an  uneven  number  was 
more  convenient  (Leech),  3212. 


Governing  Body — Reform  Schemes,  etc. — continued 

Offices,  Nature  of — Powers  and  Duties  of  Officials 
(Traill),  152. 

Sinecure  Offices  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  193  • 
(Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 

Outsiders  of  Distinction,  Question  of  - admission 
of  (Gwynn),  1140 ; (Joly),  1141. 

Period  of  Membership— Greatly  diminished  owing 
to  loss  of  promotion  since  Disestablish- 
ment of  Church  of  Ireland  (Traill),  152 

(p.  10). 

Professors — 

Claim  for  Representation  Unanswerable- 
Question  was  how  to  meet  the  claim 
(Madden),  2445. 

Harmonious  Relations  with  Board  (Grav) 
3996,  4094-100. 

Representation  on  Governing  Bcdy  means  of 
see  sub-heading  Representative  Element 
and  titles  Fellows  and  Fellowship  Sys- 
tem and  Corporation. 

Right  of  approach  to  Board— Each  Individual 
Professor  had  the  right,  but  it  would  be 
mor6  efiectivo  if  Professors  of  each 
Faculty  were  formed  into  an  advisory 
group  (Beare),  4732  (p.  299).  . 

Registrar  and  Auditor,  Functions,  etc.  (Join) 
957-8,  962,  969  ; (Gwynn),  959-60,  962-4 
966-7;  (Chairman),  961,  963,  965,  969; 
(Raleigh) , 965  ; (Jack-eon),  965-6,  968. 

Work  could  be  better  done  by  a Clerk  at  £200 
a year  (Bernard),  561-2. 

Rem  uner  ation — 

Low  Pay  to  prevent  a scramble  for  office 
(Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Members  to  receive  no  Remuneration  as  such 
(Joly),  972. 

Members  should  not  get  salaries  but  be 
penalised  for  non-attendance  (Beare), 
4732  (p.  299).  V h 

Report  as  to  Academic  work,  etc.,  to  be  made  to 
the  Senate,  proposed — Objection,  to  re- 
quiring Report  on  Collegiate  matters  to 
the  University  Body  (Jackson),  1070-2. 

Representative  Body  to  undertake  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  College,  Senior  Fellows  to 
continue  to  hold  emoluments  and  pen- 
sions, Question  of  (Traill),  224,  225a. 

Representative  Element — Representation  of  Pro- 
fessors and  Junior  Fellows,  proposed 
(Traill),  152  (p.  10),  187,  233-9 ; 

(Taileton),  509-10,  546-7;  (Madden), 
2448,  2454,  2493-4,  2542;  (Mahaffu), 
2790-3,  2796-8. 

Heads  of  Departments,  Claim  that  the  eleven 
heads  should  all  become  members — In- 
admissible (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Retirement  of  Members — Placing  a certain  num- 
ber of  Senior  Fellows  upon  the  retired 
list,  proposed  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Difficulty  under  existing  law — Person  in- 
volved had  to  declare  himself  incapaci- 
tated (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Expense  Question  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  187. 
Amount  of  Retiring  Pension  (Traill), 
195,  201-2. 

Members  inefficient  by  reason  of  age,  Pro- 
vision for  Retirement,  proposed  (Beare), 
4732  (p.  299),  4758-60. 

Sinecure.  Offices  held  by  Members  of  the  Board 
instead  of  retiring  (Traill),  152  (p.  10), 
187,  193-5,  203. 

Satisfactory  Governing  Body,  grant  of  would  be 
followed  by  most  of  the  Reforms  needed 
(Madden),  2523. 

Senate,  Question  of  Representation  of  (Joly), 
950,  1142  ; (Gwynn),  1139  ; (Leech),  3212. 

Senior  Fellows — 

Cessation  of  lecturing  and  teaching  on  co- 
option — General  rule  desirable  on  the 
whole  (Beare),  4736-92. 

Retention  of  a good  many  Senior  Fellows  on 
the  Governing  Body — Interests  of  a large 
number  of  Members  should  be  entirely 
bound  up  in  the  place  (Tarleton),  509, 
512-14,  525-6. 

Senior  Lecturer — 

Appointment  by  co-option  (Joly),  951. 

Member  of  the  new  Governing  Body,  proposed 
(Bernard),  612. 
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Governing  Body — Reiorm  Schemes,  etc.  ( Con- 
tinued). 

Senior  Lecturer —continued. 

Opinion  against  continuance  of  office  in  its 
present  form  (Bernard),  615. 

Teaching  Duties,  Board  to  have  power  to 
exempt  from,  proposed  (Joly),  953-6. 
Seniority  System- 

Advantages  (Gray),  3996-7. 

Objections  (Traill),  233-4 ; (Bernard),  569, 

■ 573-5. 

Age  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — Real 
objection  was  the  liability  to  getting 
a man  not  only  old  but  inefficient 
(Beare),  4868. 

Replacing  Fellows  Nos.  25  to  32  by  Fellows 
Nos.  20  to  27  proposed — Criticism  of  pro- 
posal (Beare),  4869-71.  • 

Separation  into  Collegiate  and  Academic  Govern- 
ing Bodies  to  deal  with  Collegiate  and 
University  matters  respectively,  proposed 
— Dr.  Jackson’s  Scheme  (Joly),  891-5; 
(Jackson),  1075-7. 

Objections  to  Scheme  ( Gwynn),  1078-82; 
(Madden),  2566-8. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge — Similar  form  of 
Government  desired  for  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (Bernard),  572. 

Vice-Provost,  Election  of  (Joly),  947-9. 

Refer  also  to  names  of  particular  Bodies  and 
Schemes. 


Government  oe  Trinity  College  : 

Cost  of  ( M'Mordie ),  2581. 

Permanent  Officials,  Question  of — Would  not 
be  much  saving  (Traill),  152. 

Popular  Misapprehension,  Alleged  expensive- 
ness— Details,  of  Actual  Cost  (Traill ), 
152. 

Power  of  carrying  out  Reforms— 

Certain  things  could  be  carried  out  by  Board 
and  Visitors  without  a King’s  Letter 
(Traill),  229-30. 

King’s  Letter,  Carrying  out  Reforms  by, 
Preferable  to  Act  of  Parliament  (Traill), 
327. 

Reforms  could  be  carried  out  by  King’s 
Letter  without  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(Traill),  227-8. 

Restricted  Powers — No  steps  could  be  taken 
without  obtaining  a King’s  Letter 
(Gwynn),  1042,  1046. 


Gray.  Rev.  T.  T. — Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College : 
Evidence,  3898-4147. 

Senior  Dean  and  Catechist,  Performance  of  both 
offices  instead  of  retiring  on  a pension 
(Traill),  193.  ' 

■“  Grinders  ” : 

see  Resident  Masters. 


Gwynn,  Miss — Begistrar  of  Lady  Students  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin: 

Evidence,  2068-168. 


Gwynn,  Mr.  E.  J. — Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin : 

Evidence,  935-6,  942-3,  959-61,  966-8,  970-1.  982-3, 
988,  1001-3,  1016-23,  1025,  1038-42,  1046, 
1052-4,  1058-63,  1066,  1068-72,  1074, 
1077-95,  1104-20,  1123-4.  1129-40,  1149-69, 
1187-1209. 


H. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Dr. — President  cf  Queen's  College, 
Belfast. 

Evidence,  3609-724. 

Hanan,  Miss — Representative  of  , the  Irish  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Graduates: 

Evidence,  4215-25,  4235-49. 

Haughton,  Dr.  : 

Women  Students,  Admission  to  Trinity  College 
— Dr,  Hanghton’s  opposition  in  1894 
(Madden),  2476. 

Heron,  Mr.  D.  C. : 

“ Constitutional  History  of  Trinity  College”  re- 
ferred, to  (Synnott),  1535. 


Hierarchy  of  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
see  title  Catholic  Bishops. 

Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College: 

Age  and  Vicissitudes  (Beare),  4864-6. 

Auditors  of — Large  Representation,  of  Divinity 
School  Men,  etc.  (FitzGibbon),  2262  (p. 
129). 


Indian  Civil  Service  Men: 

Classes  regularly  established  for  some  years  past 
(Johnston),  1753. 

Degree — Most  of  the  men  went  to  a degree  (Johns- 
ton), 1752. 

Number  of  Men — Number  of  Successes  compared 
with  number  of  Candidates  (Johnston), 
1749-51. 

Probationary  yepr  spent  at  Trinity — Provision 
for  teaching  of  Oriental  Languages, 
Indian  Law,  etc.  (Johnston),  1756-60. 

Registrar  in  charge  of  Indian  Civil  Service  Class, 
Functions,  etc.  (Johnston),  1754-5. 

Intermediate  Schools: 

Mixed  Education  in  Trinity  College,  Inter- 
mediate Schools  and  the  Proposal 
(Traill),  3. 

Results  showing  large  proportion  of  Catholic  suc- 
cesses ( Delany ),  4473. 

Mathematics,  Weakness  of  Catholics  in — Ex- 
planation (Delany),  4474. 

Religious  Training  and  Mental  Equipment  of 
Students,  Criticism  of  (Synnott),  1543. 

Science  Students,  Falling  off  in  numbers— Science 
being  killed  out  by  indirect  methods 
(M'Mordie),  2586. 

Teaching  controlled  by  Catholic  Clergy  who  were 
without  University  Education — Dr. 

O’Dwyer’s  views  (Synnott),  1523. 

University  training  and  the  after  influence  of 
bringing  closer  together  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Youth  (D.  F.  Browne),  5006. 

Irish  Church  Act,  1869: 

(FitzGibbon),  2246-51. 

Irish  Learning,  School  of  : 

(Bolleston),  3451-6. 

Irish  Subjects — Study  of  the  Language,  Litera- 
ture, History,  etc.  : 

Archeeology — 

Altogether  neglected  by  the  University  (Mac- 
Neill), 3379  <p.  2i0),  3380-2. 

Chair  of  Ancient  Irish  and  Irish  Archteology, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Crazier),  2415 

Attitude  of  Trinity  College— Neglect  of  Irish  Sub- 
jects alleged  (MacNeill),  3360,  3379, 
3382-4 ; (Bolleston),  3385. 

Change  in  present  attitude,  Question  of—; — 
Would  do  more  to  make  Trinity 
a National  institution  than  any  re- 
ligious concessions  (Bolleston),  5410. 
Would  not  necessarily  put  Trinity  into 
touch  with  all  the  interests  of 
' Ireland  (MacNeill),  3483-9. 

Movement  at  the  end  of  eighteenth  century 
for  encouragement  of  study  of  Irish — 
Opportunity  ignored  by  Trinity  (Bolles- 
ton), 3385. 

Provincial  and  British  Institution  (Mac- 
Neill), 3360,  3481-2. 

Curriculum  of  Schools  which  work  np  to  the  Uni- 
versity affected  by  neglectful  attitude  of 
Trinity  College  (Bolleston),  3385  (p. 

212) .  , ; . ■ , 

Dead  Language  only,  Irish  cultivated  as,  m 
Trinity  College-Dr.  Salmon’s  Statement 
(Murphy),  3571-2. 

Educational  Instrument,  Irish  as  (Bolleston), 
3434-7,  3458-65.  x _ . 

Endowment  for  Research  Work— Private  Endow- 
ments would  soon  be  forthcoming  if 
Trinity  gave  a lead  (Bolleston),  3385  (p. 

213) . 
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Irish  Subjects — Study  of  Language,  etc. — ( Con- 
tinued). 

Extent  of  existing  provision  for  study  of  Irish — 
Additional  provision  proposed  (Bernard), 
698-700,  707. 

Celtic  Lecturer — 

Gave  occasional  Lectures  (Bernard), 
696-7. 

Office  hold  by  Professor  of  Sanskrit — No 
efforts  co  encourage  attendance  at 
Lectures  (MacNeill),  3379,  3449-50. 

Claim  of  Provost  to  a number  of  distinguished 
Irish  Scholars — Learning  inspired  by 
O’Curry  and  O’Donovan  and  not  by  the 
teaching  of  the  College  (MacNeill),  3379. 

Class  of  Irish  Studies  proposed  (MacNeill), 
.3496-501. 

Desirable  that  in  an  Irish  University  facili- 
ties should  be  greater  than  at  present 
(Bernard),  609,  690-5. 

Examination  held,  but  no  course  of  Studies 
prescribed  (MacNeill),  3379. 

Faculty  of  Irish  Studies,  Creation  of,  pro- 
posed (MacNeill),  3384,  3501-10. 

Gaelic  League,  Opinion  of  (Bolleston),  3441. 

History — 

Honour  Course — Irish  History  well  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time  (Bolleston), 
3385  (p.  212). 

Wardell’s,  Mr.,  Claim  of  having  delivered 
the  first  lecture  on  Irish  History  in 
Trinity  College  (MacNeill),  3379  ; 
(Bolleston),  3385. 

Literature — 

Ancient  Irish,  Value  of  Literature  far 
higher  than  that  of  Modern  Irish 
(Bolleston),  3439-40. 

Character  of  Modern  Irish  prose  and 
verse  (Bolleston),  3423-33,  3458-61. 
Comparison  with  that  of  France  or  Ger- 
many (MacNeill),  3511-3. 

Course— Introduction  of  works  of  Anglo- 
Irish  writers  suggested  (Bolleston), 
3410,  3447-8. 

Growth  of  Irish  Literature — New  books 
continually  being  produced,  Na- 
tional movement  (MacNeill),  3514-7. 

Moderatorship,  question  as  to  foundation 
of  (Bolleston),  3402,  3466-71 ; 

(Murphy),  3531. 

See  also  title  “ Celtic  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ” 

Need  existed  and  had  grown  up  quite  outside 
Trinity  (Bolleston),  3416.  3457. 

Professor  of  Celtic  Languages  and  Literature 
with  Assistant  Professorships  or 
Lecturerships  in  Modern  Irish  and  in 
Irish  History,  proposed  (Bolleston),  3397- 
400a. 

Scholarship  Examination,  Introduction  of 
Irish  (Bolleston),  3403-9. 

Scholarships,  Prizes  and  Premiums,  see  that 
sub-heading. 

Undergraduate  Courses,  Introduction  of  Irish 
(Murphy),  3531. 

Ancient  Irish,  Exclusion  of  '(Bolleston), 
3422.  3438-9. 

Compulsory  Subject,  Question  of  (Bolks- 
ton),  3418-22.  3442;6,  4476. 
Possibility  of  giving  instruction  which 
would  interest  Students  in  surround- 
ings (Bolleston),  3472-80. 

Gaelic  Leagne,  Amount  spent  in  teaching  people 
modem  Irish  (Bolleston),  3457. 

Importance  of  encouraging  Studv  of  Irish 
(Bolleston),  3411-2. 

Not  now  seriously  disputed  except  by  Belfast 
Education  Reform  Association  (Mac- 
Neill), 3360. 

Manuscripts  in  Library  of  Trinity — 

Access  to— Catalogue  (Bernard),  708 : (Mac- 
Neill), 3379. 

Students  were  not  working  on  them  so  far  as 
witness  knew  (Murphy),  3604-5. 

Movement  in  favour  of  a distinctive  National 
Life  and  Culture  (MacNeill),  3360,  3382. 

National  University  should  give  special  attention 
to  History,  Literature,  etc.  of  the  coun- 
try (Madden),  2546. 


Irish  Subjects — Study 
tinned). 


Language,  etc— (c0n. 


Number  of  people  in  Ireland  speaking  both  Eng 
liah  and  Irish— Increasing  numher 
(■Bolleston),.  3413-4.  manner 

Number  of  people  in  Ireland  speaking  Irish  onlv 
(Bolleston),  3415.  y 


Professorship  of  Irish  at  Trinity  College- 
Description  of  work,  Method  of  teaching 
Books  prescribed,  etc.  (Murphy),  3530*' 
Divinity  School,  Adjunct  of  alleged— 
Publication  in  University  Calendar  of 
Irish  Professorship  as  connected 
with  Divinity  School  (Murvhv) 
3541-4,  3584-8,  3595.  ' V>’ 

Denied  and  all  mention  of  Irish  re- 
• moved  from  Divinity  School 

Syllabus  (Bernard),  685. 
Undenominational  Professorship — No  con- 
nection with  any  ■Theological  School 
(Murphy),  3450A-41 ; (Gray),  4126-7 
Foundation  of  Professorship— Date,  Terms 
of  the  Trust,  Source  of  Funds,  etc 
(Murphy),  3519-23,  3524,  3545-50,  (Mac' 
Neill),  3360. 

Irish  Society,  Foundation  by  alleged— Evi- 
dence of  Sectarian  Character  of  Pro- 
fessorship (MacNeill),  3360. 
Endowment — Conditions  upon  which 
Irish  Society’s  Endowment  was  ac- 
cepted (MacNeill),  3373  (p.  209) 
3374-9. 


Full  name  and  objects  of  the  Irish 
Society  (MacNeill),  3360  (p.  208), 
3361-73. 

No  connection  with  Irish  Society  what- 
ever (Murphy),  3524-5,  3527-8. 

Present  Professor  had  occasionally  done 
work  for  the  Irish  Society  as 
for  Roman  Catholics,  but  without 
fee  or  reward  . (Murphy),  3529, 
3557-8. 


Prizes  given,  Question  of,  see  sub-head- 
ing Scholarships,  Prizes,  and  Pre- 
miums. 

Professor  a member  of  Irish  Society, 
Question  of  (Bernmd),  701-7. 
Scandal  chat  the  sole  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Irish  Language 
should  be  relegated  to  a Sectarian 
Foundation  (Bolleston),  3385  (p. 
213),  3386-96. 

Trustees  appointing  the  Professor,  Ques- 
tion of  membership  of  Irish  Society 
(Murphy),  3560-70. 

Publications  by  occupants  of  Irish  Chair 
(Murphy),  3531,  3606-8. 

Qualifications  required  of  the  Irish  Profes- 
sor (MacNeill),  3373;  (Bolleston),  3385 
(p.  213). 

Whole  time  of  Professor  co  be  given — Desir- 
able but  impossible  t predict  increase 
in  number  of  Students  (Murphy),  3595- 
600. 


Scholarships,  Prizes,  and  Premiums  (MacNeill), 
3360,  3379. 

£20  awarded  by  Board  of  Trinity  for  Money 

Premiums  (Murphy),  5524  (p.  219),  3530, 

3578,  3581-3. 

£1,000  set  aside  by  Irish  Society,  Disposal  of 

(Murphy),  3578-80. 

Bedell  Scholarship  and  Kyle  Prize — 

Divinitv  Students  only  eligible  (Murphy), 
3530. 

Funds  for  Bedell  Scholarship,  Source  of 
(Bernard)  686-9 ; (Murphy),  3576-7. 

Means  of  examining  candidates  if  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  were  not  called  upon 
(Murphy),  3590-3. 

No  connection  between  Bedell  Scholar- 
shiu  and  Kyle  Prize  (Murphy), 
3532. 

Professor  of  Irish  originally  Trustee  of 
Kyle  Prize  Fund  but  Trusteeship 
transferred  to  Provost  (Murphy), 
3533-7. 

Professor  of  Irish  usually  examined  for 
these  Prizes  but  did  not  lecture 
(Murphy),  3531,  3538  40,  3589,  3594. 
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Ihish  Subjects — Study  of  Language,  etc. — (Con- 
tinued). 

Scholarships,  Prizes  and  Premiums — continued. 

Proportion  of  Prizes  which  went  exclusively 
to  Church  of  Ireland  Divinity  Students 
( MacNeill ),  3379. 

Regarded  as  the-  preserve  of  a very  few 
Specialists  (Bolleston),  3385  (p.  213). 

Sizai'shiji^  Value  of — Course  prescribed  (Murphy), 

Students,  Number  and  Classes  of,  attending  lec- 
tures— Increase  in  average  number 

(Murphy),  3530,  3559. 

Ivbagh,  Loud  : 

Building  of  Laboratories,  etc.,  Funds  provided 
for  (Joly),  1213. 


J. 


Jebb,  Professor: 

Multiplication  • of  Universities,  Views  on 
(W indie),  3727. 

Jesuits  : 

Mixed  Education  proposal  at  Trinity  College, 
Attitude  more  liberal  than  that  of  other 
Roman  Catholics  (Traill),  3. 

Johnston,  Professor  J.  P. Resident  Master  in 
Trinity  College. 

Evidence,  1738-96a. 

Jody,  Pkofessor  : — Professor  of  Geoloax/  and  Minera- 
logy in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Evidence,  796-934,  937-41,  944-58,  962-5,  969,  972- 
81,  984-7,  989-1000,  1004-15,  1024,  1026- 
37,  1043-5,  1047-51,  1055-7,  1064-5,  1067, 
1073,  1075-6,  1096-1103,  1121-2,  1125-8, 
1141-8,  1158,  1169-86,  1210-22,  1225,  1262, 
1267,  1271,  1273,  1275-6. 


K. 


King’s  Letter  : 

Application  for — 


J unior  Fellows  had  no  share  officially 
(Tarleton),  534-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  consulting 
Junior  Fellows  (Tarleton),  536- 

Unnecessary  between  Charter  of  Elizabeth 
and  Laudian  Statutes  because  the  College 
• - was  Autonomous  (Madden),  2515. 

Crown,  Power  of  to  issue  a King’s  Letter  without 
application  by  the  College — In  practice 
no  King’s  Letter  had  been  issued  without 
_ an  Application  (Traill),  257-8. 

Power  of  carrying  out  reforms  in  Trinitv  College 
by  (Traill),  227-30. 

King’s  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic: 
see  Medical  School.  ' 


Knox,  Dr.  Kyle: 

Compenstion  suggestion,  refer  to  title  Divinity 
School. 

Evidence,  2394-7 


L. 


Laboratories  : 

Not  closed  during  Examination — Open 
during  a large  part  of  the  Sui 
Vacation  (Mahaffy),  2631-2. 
Re-building  (.Joly),  1212. 

^AD\>  ®TT3DENT3  in  Trinity  College  : 

See  "Women. 


Languages — Modern  Languages  : 

French — Special  Staff  provided  which  it  was 
desirable  to  include  in  Fellowship  Sys- 
tern  (Traill),  152  (p.  11). 

Kefer  also  to  title  Fellows  and  Fellowship  Sys- 
tem— Modern-  Languages. 


Laudian  Statutes: 

See  title  Statutes  of  tbe  University  of  Dublin. 

Law  School  of  Trinity  College: 

Committee  of  Inquiry  recently  appointed,  Re- 
forms instituted,  etc. 

Attraction  to  Students  (Madden),  2485. 

Constitution  (Madden),  2483. 

Honour  Course  and  Moderatorship,  Intro- 
duction of,  the  most  important  chance 
(Madden),  2484. 

Benchers,  Proposal  brought  before  and 
unanimously  approved  (FitzGibbon), 
2314-7. 

Leech’s,  Prof.  Objections  (Traill),  313; 
(Madden),  2484-5. 

Reply  (FitzGibbon),  2311. 
Unreasonable  Objections  (Fitz- 
Gibbon), 2319. 

Professors  of  the  School,  Assistance 
rendered  by  (FitzGibbon),  2313. 
Success  in  Course  reckoned  equivalent  to 
a year  at  King’s  Inns  (FitzGibbon), 
2314. 

Procedure — Board  appointed  a small  Com- 
mittee (Gray),  3996. 

Reports  handed  in  (Madden),  2483. 

Fees  Question  (Bernard),  481-6;  (Leech),  3226. 

Royal  University  Grievance— Law  Students 
obliged  to  take  Courses  at  Trinity 
(Delany),  4481-2. 

Teaching,  Arrangement  of,  between  Trinity  Col- 
lege  and  King’s  Inns  (FitzGibbon),  2312. 

Objections  to  existing  arrangement,  Over- 
lapping of  subjects — Transfer  of  all 
teaching  to  Trinity  proposed  (Leech), 
3226-7,  3229,  3230-2,  3235-8,  3260, 
3324. 

Protest  to  Robertson  Commission  by  some 
Law  Students  against,  privileges  en- 
joyed^ by  Trinity  College  (Leech), 

Royal  University,  Possible  claim  fpr 
recognition — Benefit  of  competition 
(Leech),  3324-5,  3328. 

Scottish  System,  Similar  arrangement  to, 
desired  (Leech),  32334. 

Lectures  and  Lecturers: 

Honour  Lectures — 

Attainment  of  a certain  position  among  the 
Fellows  was  a disqualification  for  Lec- 
turing in  Honours  (Mahaffy),  2746-50, 
2782-3. 

Honour  Examinations  chiefly  conducted  by 
Honour  Lecturers  (Mahaffy),  2745. 

Special  Honour  Lecturers,  Appointment  of 
(Mahaffy),  27424. 

Senior  Lecturer — 

Appointment  by  co-option  proposed  (Joly), 

Duties  (Traill),  152;  (Leech),  3212  (p.  197, 
198). 

Governing  Body,  Membership  of,  proposed — 
Preferable  that  the  Provost  should  take 
over  the  wrk  of  Senior  Lecturer  (Leech), 
3212. 

Teaching  Duties,  Board  to  have  power  to  ex- 
empt from,  proposed  (Joly),  953-6. 

Befer  also  to  title  Tutors  and  Tutorial  System. 


Leech,  Prof.  H.  Brougham: — Regius  Professor  of 
Laurs  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Classical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Criticism  of. 

Contradiction  afforded  by  names  of  Professors 
(Madden),  2485. 

Starkie’s,  Dr.,  Repudiation  of  Sympathy 
with  Criticism  (Beare),  4727. 

Evidence,  3202-358. 

Law  School  of  Trinity  College — Opposition  to 
recent  Reforms  (Traill),  3134;  (Mad- 
den), 2484. 

Leet,  Mr.  : 

External  Auditor  of  Trinity  College  (Gray), 


Librarian: 

Sinecure  Office  (Traill),  193;  (Leech),  3212  (p. 

Assistant  Librarian  to  have  supreme  control 
proposed  (Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 
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Library : 

Dunraven  Proposals,  Reason  for  (Dunraven), 
4724. 

Exchange  and  Loan  of  Manuscripts  and  Rare 
Books,  Facilities  for  (Bernard),  711-6. 

Privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  all  books  pub- 
lished in  Britain. 

Agent  in  London  who  is  instructed  to  send 
the  same  books  to  Trinity  that  he  sends 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Mahaffy), 
2712-3. 

Transfer  to  the  National  Library,  Question 
of  (Mahaffy),  2714,  2764. 

Use  of  the  Library  and  Books  by  Students  not 
belonging  "to  Trinity  College  (Mahaffy), 


London  University: 

Undenominational  University  including  Denomi- 
national Colleges  (Bernard),  371-3,  424-8, 
436. 

Divinity  Degrees,  System  on  which  degrees 
were  granted — No  reason  why  system 
should  not  be  tried  in  Ireland  (MacDer- 
mott), 1369. 

Doctorate,  Admission  to — Persons  presenting 
theses  examined  on  theses  (Chairman), 

Nothing  to  do  but  examine — Denominational 
Colleges  in  England  were  very  different 
from  Denominational  Colleges  in  Ireland 
(Traill),  52-4,  66-8. 

Women,  First  University  open  to  (Madden), 


Louvain,  University  of: 

Control  by  Catholic  Bishops,  but  Bishops  never 
interfered  with  domestic  management  of 
the  College  (Del any),  4493. 


MacDermott,  Rev.  J. — Representative  of  the  Hiqher 
Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland. 

Evidence,  1277-1496. 

MacDonald,  Mr.  W. — Chairman  of  Cork  County 
Council. 

Evidence.  4521-50. 

M'Mordie,  Mb.  R.  J. — Representing  “Education  Re- 
form  Association,  Belfast." 

Evidence,  2572-95. 

MacNeui,  M&.  JJ.— Representative  of  the  Gaelic 

Evidence,  3359-85. 

M'Weeney,  Dr.  E.  J.— -Representing  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Evidence,  2808-925. 

Madden,  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. — Vice-Chan- 

v ■ a osL°Lihe  University  of  Dublin. 

Evidence,  2436-571. 

Madden  Prize  : 

Converting  to  aid  Fund  for  providing  Reader- 
7 2039FUSReSte<1  (0’S,,Z*irfl")>  2032,  2034- 

Magee  College  : 

Dunraven  Scheme,  Inclusion  in,  see  title  Dun- 
raven  Scheme — Affiliation. 

Theological  Students-Stndent  might  take  his 
Arts  Course  elsewhere  and  go  to  Magee 
College  for  Divinity  (MacDermott),  1439. 

.Mioii-xis,  Me  W.—Xep,t,entina  flit  Catholic 
Graduates  Association. 

Evidence,  2926-3201. 

Rev.  J.  P -Senior  F.IIok  a,d  Senior 

v ■ A IeSr^  Trinity  College. 

Evidence,  2598-807.  " J 


Maynooth  College: 

Arrangements  for  Students  under  the  various 
Schemes  proposed,  see  titles  Second  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  University,  Single 
University,  Separate  College  or  Unt 
VEllSITY,  etc. 

Arts  University  Coma,  .dojfd 

(Delany),  4367-8.  * 

Arts  Examinations,  Offer  by  Trinity  College  of 
privileges  to  Divinity  Students  at 
nooth  (Traill),  114-5.  ^ 

Dual  Functions— Arts  College  for  first  three 

ye.rs,  then  Theological  College  for  lour 
years  (Delany),  4358. 

Number  of  Students  at  first  Arts  Examination 
in  1906  (Delany),  4357. 

Original^Purpose  of  Foundation  (Synnott), 

Misapplication  of  Moneys  collected  for  a 

,,  , Gatholic  University  (M'Mordie),  2590 

Royal  University,  Number  of  Students  entering 
(Delany),  4486-7.  6 

Standards  considerably  higher  than  anything  at 
Trinity  or  at  the  Royal  (Delany),  4381. 

Medical  Appointments  : 

see  Poor  Law  Medical  Service. 

Medical  Profession  : 

Unusually  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  Celtic 
,,°P^lat'on  of  Ireland  attracted  to 
(M'Weeney),  2828,  2894. 

Medical  School: 

Amalgamation  with  Cecilia  Street  School  pro- 
posed, see  title  Catholic  University 
Medical  School. 

Arts  Course  of  Medical  Students— AE  Stu- 
dents required  to  take  Arts  degree  before 
Uie  M.B.  was  conferred  on  them  (A.  F 
Dixon),  1799. 

Additional  Subjects  that  had  to  be  taken  by 
a Medical  Student  (A.  F.  Dixon) 
1855-6,  1885-6,  1917-20. 

Extent  to  which  subjects  taken  coincided 
with  those  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  Medical  Course  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1839-44. 

Overloading  of  Courses,  Question  of  (.4. 
F.  Dixon),  1892,  1947-7a. 

Certain  Courses  of  Arts  and  Medicine  al- 
lowed to  run  concurrently  (.4.  F.  Dixon), 
1799. 

Choice  of  Subjects  restricted — Reasons  for 
Restriction  (A  .F.  Dixon),  1799-800. 

Examination  before  beginning  Medical  Course 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1886-91,  1932. 

Fees,  Disposal  of,  etc.,  refer  to  sub-heading 
Financial  Arrangements. 

Honour  Degrees  including  Medical  Subjects, 
Introduction  of  new  Medical  Modera- 
torship  or  Moderatorship  in  Natural 
Science  B.  (.4.  F.  Dixon),  1933. 

JS  umber  of  men  taking  Course,  Improved 
type  of  Senior  Student,  etc.  (.4.  F. 
Dixon),  1933-5. 

Length  of  time  over  which  Arts  Subjects  in 
the  Medical,  Course  extended  (Traill). 
285  ; (.4.  F.  Dixon),  1853-4. 

Medical  Teachers — No  objection  to  present 
system,  No  friction  between  Medical 
School  and  Arts  Course  people  (A . F. 
Dixon),  1857,  1924. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Comparison  with 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1883-4. 

Pecuniary  Position  of  Students,  effect  on— 
Amount  of  Arts  Fees,  etc.  (A.  F.  Dixon), 

Period  of  Medical  Students  Studies,  Addi- 

_ “on  to  (A-  F.  Dixon),  1845,  1847. 

irractical  Work,  Amount  done  (A . F.  Dixon), 
1879-82. 

Registered  Practitioners  of  five  years’  stand- 
off" Arts  Subjects  required  for — Question 
^remitting  Arts  Subjects  (A.  F.  Dixon), 

Special  Courses  for  Medical  Students  in 
practical  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Zoology 
(4.  F . Dixon),  1859-67. 

Teachers — Same  persons  provided  teaching 
whether  as  part  of  Arts  Course  or 
part  of  Medical  Course  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1862-5. 
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Medical  School — continued. 

Arts  Coarse  of  Medical  Students,  etc. — continued. 

Teachers — continued. 

Chemistry,  Teachers  in — There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  differentiation  (A. 
F.  Dixon),  1873-4. 

Conflicting  Interests  of  pure  Science  and 
practical  teaching  needed  for  Medical 
Students — Question  whether  Profes- 
sors could  give  the  consideration  to 
both  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1869-72. 

Zoology — One  teacher  only  who  was  also 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
— Witness  thought  the  two  subjects 
should  be  separated  (A.  F.  Dixon). 
1876-6. 

Biology,  Department  of  Scientific.  Biology— Re- 
form of  Management  needed  but  not  ad- 
ditional Chair  ( O'Sullivan ),  2018-21. 

Buildings,  Cost  of  (Gray),  4009. 

Careers  for  which  Medical  Students  were  pre- 
pared (A.  F.  Dixon),  1833. 

College  of  Physicians — 

Co-operation  in  Scheme  for  amending  School 
of  Physic  Act  (Thompson),  2203-4. 

King’s  Professors’  Statement  was  before  the 
College  (Thompson),  2197,  2211. 

No  reason  for  disturbing  persons  like  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Professorships  such  as  his 
(TraiU),  315-6. 

No  voice  in  management  of  Medical  School 
since  Appointment  of  Medical  School 
Committee  (Thompson),  2174,  2184-5. 
College  of  Physicians  made  no  actual 
complaint,  but  there  was  a good  deal 
of  private  Dissatisfaction  (Thomp- 
son), 2186-90. 

Representatives,  Decision  not  to  send,  to  give 
oral  Evidence  before  Commission  (Thomp 
son),  2198. 

Special  Connection  with  Trinity  College, 
Appointment  of  King’s  Professors,  etc. 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1940  ; (O'Sullivan),  1972- 
3;  (Thompson),  2171,  2182-3. 

Control  and  Management — 

Dual  Control  established  by  School  of  Physic 
Act. 

Extinction  by  acting  on  assumption  that 
School  of  Physic  in  University  was 
something  different  from  School 
founded  by  Statute  (Thompson), 
2173-4. 

Series  of  steps  culminating  in  Pro- 
mulgation prohibitory  Claim  of 
1886  (Thompson),  2177-9 
There  was  only  one  School  all  the 
time  (Thompson),  2180- 
Unsatisfactory  (Thompson),  2173. 

Medical  School  Committee  appointed  by 
Board  of  Trinity  College  in  1879 
(Thompson),  2174. 

College  of  Physicians  had  had  no  voice 
in  Management  since  Appointment 
(Thompson),  2174,  2184-5,  2186-90. 
Form  of  Management  at  variance  with 
Provisions  of  School  of  Physic  Act 
(Thompson),  2174-5. 

King’s  Professors  not  proportionately  re- 
presented (Thompson),  2174. 

No  complaint  of  actual  doings  of  Com- 
mittee (Thompson),  2174. 

Council  of  the  University,  not  represented  on — 
Representation  on  Board  of  Studies  pro- 
posed ( Traill 1.  152  (p.  11). 

Equipment,  Need  for  (Synnott),  1698. 

Demand  for  adequate  equipment  on  denomi- 
national lines — Difficulty  of  satisfying 
Parliament  as  to  need,  for  duplicate 
equipment  (Synnott),  1700-3. 

Financial  Arrangements,  relations  between  Medi- 
cal School  and  University,  etc. — 

Expenditure  by  the  University  on  the  School 
— Claim  of  the  School  for  more 
liberal  treatment  (A.  F.  Dixon), 
1821. 

Amount  of  Emoluments  mentioned  under 
heading  Medicine  in  Tables  sup- 
plied (A.  F.  Dixon),  1807, 
1813-5. 

Desirable  that  Commission  should 
have  correct  amount  before  them 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1824-5,  2056. 


Medical  School — continued. 

Financial  Arrangements,  etc. — continued. 

Expenditure  by  the  University — continued. 

Amount  of  Emoluments — continued. 

Difference  between  Expenditure 
shown  in  tables  and  that  shown 
in  Scheme  for  Division  of  Fees 
and  Salaries  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1808 
— Not  depending  on  an  increase 
of  Expenditure  (A.  F.  Dixon), 
1818. 

Summary  of  Accounts — Correct,  no 
suggestion  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1827- 
30. 

Sums  entered  which  were  slightly  or 
not  at  all,  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  Medicine  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1807,  1818,  1832. 

Arts  Fees  and  Entrance  Fees  of  Medical 
Students — 

Annual  Amount  (A.  F.  Dixon), 
2057-9.  ; 

Claim  of  Medical  School  on  Common 
Fund  of  University  on  account 
of  large  sum  paid  as  Arts  Fees 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1826,  1930-1. 
Endowments  of  a University  en- 
dowed to  teach  Arts  and  also 
Medical  Science  were  as  applic- 
able to  Medicine  as  to  Arts,  if 
required  (A.  F.  Dixon),  2061. 
Included  as  money  coming  to  the 
University  through  the  Medical 
School  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1929, 
19424. 

Fees  paid  by  Students — 

Arts  Fees  see  sub-heading  Expenditure. 

oral  Evidence  before  Commission  (Thomp- 
son), 2231-5. 

Deferring  Consideration  till  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  have  reported,  Question 
of  (Thompson),  2228-31. 

Dun’s  Hospital,  Fees  payable  to  Regis- 
trar of — Provision  of  School  of  Physic 
Act  no  longer  operative  (Thompson), 
2200. 

General  Hospital  Fee  of  £12  12s.  could 
only  be  dealt  with  by  legislation 
(Thompson),  223941. 

King’s  Professors,  Fees  paid  to  (Thomp- 
son), 2201-2. 

Liceat  Fees,  History  of  ( Thompson), 
2236-8. 

Total  Annual  Fees  paid  into  the  College 
by  Students,  taking  an  average  of 
fifty  Students  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1810-1. 

Total  Medical  Fees,  Total  Fees  for  a 
graduate  of  Medicine  (Thompson), 

Unnecessarily  high  in  some  cases — Aboli- 
tion of  certain  fees  suggested 
(Thompson),  225,  223641. 

Within  Commission’s  Terms  of  Reference 
because  they  were  Hospital  Fees 
fixed  by  School  of  Physic  Act 
(Thompson),  2226-7. 

Incomes  of  Teachers — 

Direct  Interest  in  Number  of  Students 
attending  class  too  large  at  present — 
Capitation  Fees  should  be  small 
(At  F.  Dixon),  1901,  1906,  2023-5  ; 
(O'Sullivan),  1974-5. 

Extent  to  which  University  should  be 
responsible,  Question  of — Minimum 
guaranteed  at  present  too  small  (A. 
F.  Dixon),  2022,  2026-9. 

Fixing  Incomes  proposed — 

Fees  put  into  a common  Fund  and 
normal  Salary  attached  to  each 
Chair,  subject  to  proportionate 
reduction  if  fees  fell  (A.  F . 
Dixo-n),  2022. 

Not  intended  to  preclude  possibility 
of  increase  according  to  Length 
of  Service  (O'Sullivan),  1973 
Suitable  Income  should  be  assigned  to 
each  important  Cchair  (O'Sulli- 
van), 19754.  . 

“ Scheme  for  Division  of  Fees  and  Salaries  ” 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1809,  1812,  1822-3, 
19024. 

Object  of  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1812. 

3 U 
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Medical  School — continued. 

Financial  Arrangements — continued. 

“Scheme  for  Division  of  Fees  and  Salaries” 
— continued. 

Time  during  which  Scheme  had  been  in 
operation  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1816-7. 
King’s  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic — 

Claim  that  School  of  Physic  as  it  is  should  be 
given  by  Statute  a position  it  held  only 
by  courtesy  (Thompson),  2193. 

Method  of  Election — 

Appointment  at  present  by  College  of 
Physicians  (O'Sullivan),  1972-3 ; 
(Thompson),  2171,  2182-3. 

No  change  proposed  (Thompson),  2193-5. 
Old  provision  for  electing  King’s  Pro- 
fessors (Thompson),  2196. 

Names,  Titles  and  Emoluments  with  exception 
of  King’s  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine did  not  appear  in  tables  furnished 
by  the  College  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1806. 
Number  (Thompson),  2171. 

Payment,  Method  in  which  Pay  was  made  up 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1807. 

Statement  had  been  communicated  to  College 
of  Physicians  (Thompson),  2197,  2211. 
Status — Officers  of  the  University  only  by 
courtesy  (Thompson),  2201. 

Claim  to  be  accorded  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges of  Officers  of  the  University 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1996 ; (O’Sullivan), 
1997 ; (Thompson),  2171. 

Number  of  Graduates  remaining  in  Ireland,  Num- 
ber going  abroad,  Question  of  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1834,  1928;  (O’Sullivan),  2048. 
Number  of  Students  entering  during  each  of  last 
ten  years  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1893-7. 

Number  that  dropped  out— Leakage  of  Failures 
not  excessive  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1898-900. 
Pathology — Now  a separate  Lectureship,  formerly 
taught  by  Professor  of  Physiology  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1914-6. 

Physiology,  Professor  of — 

Clinical  Opportunities  not  required  (O'Sulli- 
van), 2009-11. 

Medical  and  Scientific  aspects  represented  by 
the  one  Professor — Differentiation  hardly 
desirable  (O’Sullivan),  2004-8. 

Poor  Law  Medical  Service,  see  that  title. 
Position  held  by  School— Posts  held  by  Dublin 
Graduates  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1926-7. 

Special  connection  between  Trinity  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  did  not  influence 
the  Fellowship  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1940-1. 

Post  Graduate  Study — System  pursued  during 
last  two  years  (Traill),  320. 

1'ami800nd  Status  of  Teachers  (-L  F.  Dixon), 
Preventive  Medicine  or  Hygiene— Chair  needed 
(O  Sullivan),  2017. 

Professors  and  Lecturers — 

Appointment  of — 

Appointment  by  same  Governing  Body, 
proposed  (O’Sullivan),  1970-2: 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1992. 

Fundamental  Reform  required— Institu- 
tion of  Lectures  under  a Representa- 
1969  G°Verning  Bcdy  (O'Sullivan), 
Certain  Professors  entitled  to  act  as  clinical 
teachers  m Dun’s  Hospital— Provision  of 
School  of  Physic  Act  now  inoperative 
(Thompson),  2200. 

Fellows’  Privileges,  Extension  to  Professors, 
_ proposed  (A.  F.  Dixon),  2066-7. 

King  s Professors,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Payment  of,  refer  to  sub-heading  Financial 
Arrangements. 

Post-Graduate  Instruction,  Names  and  Status 
of  Teachers  and  Lecturers  responsible  fo” 
(A.  F . Dixon),  1800-5. 

Private  Practice,  Professors  engaged  or  per- 

miS  to  engage  in  F-  Dixon)> 

Representation  on  School  Committee,  de- 
mand  for  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1994. 

Tenure  Question — 

Coatiajitj  of  Temre  „,d  -Promo, 
Ketinng  Allowance  prevented  by 
terms  of  School  of  Phvsic  Art 
.VI  .(Thompson),  2181.  ■■  7 Acfc 


Medical  School — continued : 

Professors  and  Lecturers — continued. 

Tenure  Question — continued. 

Life  Tenure — 

Not  Life  Positions  at  present 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1993-4. 

Objections  to  appointing  Professor* 
for  Life  (TraiU),  315/ 

•Registrar’s  Letter  in  1874 — No  further 
steps  taken  (Thompson),  2200. 

Two  sets  of  Professorships  under  the  School 
of  Physic  Act  covered  the  whole  of  Medi- 
cine—They  did  not  overlap  (Thompson) 
2171-3.  h 

Whole-time  Professors  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1909- 

Research — 

Endowment  Question — 

Comparison  with  other  Universities  in 
Ireland  and  England,  Question  of 
(O’Sullivan),  1979,  1999-2000. 
Endowment  should  be  specially  for  Re- 
search, not  desirable  that  men 
should  be  chosen  by  examination 
(O’Sullivan),  2041-2. 

Existing  Provision  quite  inadequate 
(O’Sullivan),  1979-82. 

Scholarships— Three  or  four  £50  Scho- 
larships or  Readerships,  proposed — 
£50  would  secure  a good  man 
(O'Sullivan),  2001-3. 

Occasional  Studentships  to  be  held  by 
men  detached  even  from  De- 
monstratorship work,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  (O’Sullivan),  2015-6. 
Teaching  work  done  by  Demonstrators 
would  be  better  done  under  direc- 
tion (O'Sullivan),  2012-4. 
Essential  part  of  training  of  first  class  medi- 
cal man  (O' Sullivan),  1979;  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  2053-5. 

Great  body  of  investigators  working  under 
direction  needed  to  cover  field  of  inquiry 
(O’Sullivan),  1979. 

Leisure  needed  for  Professors  and  Assistants 
(O’Sullivan),  1987-9,  2011. 

Nature  of  Work  referred  to— Post  Graduate 
Research  (A.  F.  Dixon),  2062. 

Number  of  Men  at  present  doing  research 
work  (O’Sullivan),  1983-4  (A.  F.  Dixon), 
1985-6. 

Physiology  and  Pathology,  proposed  Profes- 
sorships in — Professors  might  devote 
some  time  to  Research  (O’Sullivan),  2030. 

Scholarships  leading  on  to  Medical  School,  pro- 
posed— Scholarships  in  Experimental 
Science,  &c.  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1936-9. 

School  of  Physic — 

Incorporation  in  University  of  Dublin  as 
Professional  School  in  Faculty  of 
Medicine — Claim  of  King’s  Pro- 
, feasors  (Thompson),  2171. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (A.  F.  Dixon), 
1996 ; (O’Sullivan),  1997. 

Title — “ School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,”  Gene- 
rally applied  but  incorrect,  title  (Thomp- 
son), 2174. 

School  of  Physic  Act — 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (O’ Sullivan), 

Joint  Committee  representing  various  parties 
concerned  to  consider  Act,  proposed 
_ (Thompson),  2192. 

Adjournment  of  Consideration  by  Com- 
mission in  order  that' the  parties 
interested  might  meet  and  see  if 
they  could  arrange  about  points 
_ in  dispute. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Thompson), 
2205,  2207-9,  2212-6. 

Time  required,  Question  of — A month 
to  be  allowed  (Thompson),  2217- 

College  of  Physicians,  Co-operation 
of— Opinion  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  secure  Co-opera- 
tion (Thompson),  2203-4. 
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Medical  School— continued. 

School  of  Physic  Act— continued. 

Joint  Committee  representing  various  parties, 
Sac. — continued. 

Adjournment  of  Consideration,  etc. — con- 
tinued. 

Expression  of  wish  hy  the  Commis- 
sion would  help  matters  con- 
siderably (Thompson),  2199, 
2206. 

Provisions  unsuited  to  present  conditions 
(Thompson),  2173,  2177,  2181. 

Summary  of  Provisions  (Thompson),  2171. 

For  particular  Provisions,  refer  to  Sub-head- 
ings, Financial  Arrangements,  Control 
and  Management,  &c. 

Statement  submitted  by  three  members  of  Staff 
of  Medical  School,  Second  part. 

Organisation  proposed  would  do  away  with, 
existing  Dissatisfaction,  and  make  all 
teachers  feel  that  .they  were  part  of  the 
same  school  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1992-4.  _ _ 

Suggestions  were  of  two  kinds,  some  requiring 
legislation,  others  not  (O’Sullivan),  1969. 

For  particular  suggestions  refer  to  sub-head- 
ings, Financial  Arrangements,  &c. 

Trinity  Hall,  Restoration  to  Trinity  College, 
Question  of — .Correction  of  Statement 
xix.  in  Appendix  to  First  Report 
(Thompson),  2241-5. 

Women  Students,  see  that  title. 


Methodist  Church  : 

Claim  for  a Theological  Faculty  in  connection 
with  Trinity  College  (Evans),  5114,  5119. 

Curriculum  of  existing  Divinity  School 
would  be  largely  acceptable,  special  teach- 
ing of  Pastoral  Theology  might  easily  be 
arranged  (Evans),  5121-2. 

Extent  to  which  Witness  represented  Metho- 
dist Church  (Evans),  5120. 

Statement  of  Committee  appointed  by  Con- 
ference of  Methodist  Church,  Claim  not 
mentioned  in  Explanation  (Evans), 
5115-9. 


Mixed  Education: 

Advantages  for  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants (Synnott),  1572-7 ; (Gray), 
4124;  (Bears),  4895;  (Browne),  4915, 
4933,  4987-5004,  5007,  5028. 

Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Depart- 
ment— Residential  Colleges  established— 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Attendance  of 
Catholics  (Culverwell),  764  (p.  46). 

Catholic  Bishops,  Attitude  of — 

Trinity  College — Condemnation  of  Proposal 
(Traill),  3 ; (Delany),  4258 ; (Dun- 
raven),  4552  (p.  287). 

University — No  objection  (i Culverwell ),  771. 

Befer  also  to  names  of  Schemes,  Single  Uni- 
versity, etc.  _ . 

Compulsory  mixing  .quite  impracticable,  but 
if  reasonable  opportunity  were  given  Stu- 
dents would  mix  naturally  (Synnott), 

Definition  Question  (Synnott),  1506,  1541  (p. 
88)  ; (Chairman),  1510  ; (Fottrell),  1729- 

First  Use  of  Phrase  (Synnott),  1541  (p.  88). 

No  objection  to  a College  with  a tinge  of  Denomi- 
nationalism  in  a University  that  was 
wholly  Undenominational  (Mag  emus), 
3004-5. 

Practice  in  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  German  Uni- 
versities—First  hand  information  ur- 
gently needed  (Synnott),  1541  (p.  88). 

Type  of  Mixed  teaching  acceptable  to  Catholic 
Lay  opinion  (Magennis),  3055-60. 

Unacceptable  not  only  to  Catholics,  but  also  to 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  (Magen- 
nis), '2931-2. 

Befer  also  to  titles  Modification  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Single  University,  and  Second 
College  within  Dublin  University. 

Modification  of  Trinity  College  : 

Concession  might  be  made  if  it  would  solve  the 
big  question,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
limited  number  (Traill),  3,  7,  8,  40. 


Modification  of  Trinity  College — continued. 

Modification  of  Trinity  College  plus  the  creation 
of  a University  in  Cork — Not  a possible 
solution — Catholics  refused  to  allow  the 
agitation  to  be  converted  into  a scheme 
for  the  betterment  of  Trinity  College 
(Magennis),  3128. 

Resolutions  of  1903— Offer  by  Trinity  College  of 
facilities  for  Religious  instruction  of 
Catholic  Students  (Bernard),  328-30, 
331-3,  353-5  ; (Tarhton),  334-5. 

Modification  on  lines  of— Difficulty  of  giving 
effect  to  Resolutions  without  consent  and 
assistance  of  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
(Traill),  9-19. 

Befer  also  to  titles  Single  University,  Second 
College  within  Dublin  University. 

Multiplicity  of  Universities  : 

Expense  involved,  Low  and  varying  value  of 
degrees,  etc.  (Dunravcn)l  4552  (p.  288) 
(Evans),  5113. 

Four  Universities  would  not  be  too  many  in  Ire- 
land (Anderson),  3798. 

Modern  trend  towards  (Hamilton),  3615 ; 
(Windle),  3727. 

Tendency  towards  in  England  and  France — 
But  Ireland  was  a poor  country  (Dun- 
raven),  4565-6. 

Over  Stimulation  of  higher  Education  to  be 
deprecated — Field  for  profitable  employ- 
ment of  highly  educated  men  was  small 
(Dunraven),  4552  (p.  288). 

Stereotying  provincialism  and  racial  and  religious 
differences  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  288). 

Murphy,  Rev.  J.  E.  H— Professor  of  Irish  in  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

Evidence,  3518-608. 


N. 


National  University: 

Condition  essential  to  success  of  any  Scheme— 
There  must  be  one  National  University 
with  nothing  to  accentuate  existing  racial 
or  religious  differences  (Dunraven),  4552 

(p.  287)-  .... 

Dublin  University,  Nationalisation  of — 

Claim  meant  secularisation  of  the  Uni- 
versity— Last  possible  way  to 
“ Nationalise,”  since  all  Ireland 
hated  secularism  (Crosier),  2401. 
Idea,  not  word  insisted  on  (MacDermott), 
1334.  T,  , t 

Meaning  of  .Nationalisation — Removal  ot 
Divinity  School  and  change  in  regard  to 
Chapel  services  included  (MacDermott), 
1290-1. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (MacDermott),  1333. 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s  Resolutions, 
1899,  1900,  1901  (MacDermott),  1289. 
Trinity  College  was  open  to  the  world— -Prac- 
tically a lay  College,  Gradual  change 
since  abolition  of  tests  (Traill),  87-8. 
Befer  also  to  titles  Second  College  wxthin 
Dublin  University,  Single  University, 
etc. 

Meaning  of  “ National  ” — 

Objections  to  word,  Ambiguous  expression  in 
Ireland  (Traill),  87,  94. 

Only  one  University  for  the  Nation — Disas- 
trous proposal  (Madden),  2546. 

University  open  to  all,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Madden),  2546. 

Royal  University  might  claim  in  some  ways  to 
be  a National  University  (Hamilton), 
3611 ; (TPindZe),  373L 

North  and  South  of  Ireland  : . 

Comparative  Readiness  to  give  money  contribu- 
tions (FitzGibbon),  2261  (p.  126). 

N™<‘ibS"B,Joe««d  by  M ®!  (MaUffy). 
2613-9,  2779 ; (Gray),  3909-10. 

Offer  of  £5,000  for  erection  of  a Chapel  inside 
Trinity  College  (Traill),  327. 
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0. 

Observatory  : 

Refer  to  title  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Observa- 
tory. 

O’Connor,  Mr.  C.  A. : 

Opinions  and  suggestions,  references  to  (Browne), 
5047,  5049. 

O’Dwyer,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  : 

Secondary  Catholic  Schools,  Criticism  of  Reli- 
gious training  and  Mental  Equipment  of 
Students  (Synnott),  1543. 

Catholic  Clergy  had  entire  Control  and  they 
were  without  University  Education 
(Synnott),  1523. 

O’Faeeelly,  Miss — Representative  of  the  Irish  Asso- 
ciation. of  Women  Graduates: 

Evidence,  4199-214,  4226-34,  4249. 

O’Sullivan,  Dr.  A.  C. — Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  University  Lecturer  in  Pathology : 

Evidence,  1965-84,  1987-9,  1997-2021,  2030-52. 

P 

Parliament  : 

Acceptability  to  Parliament  a condition  of  suc- 
cess for  any  Scheme  (D  unraven),  4552 
(p.  287). 

Parliamentary  Representation  of  Trinity  College  : 

Power  of  Electing  two  members  granted  by 
Charter  of  James  I.,  1613  (Madden), 
2441. 

Power  vested  in  members  of  Corporation  of 
College  (Madden),  2486. 

Pensions  : 

Expenditure  authorised — Amounts  spent,  Balance 
spent  on  Buildings  and  Equipment 
(Gray),  4009. 

Insurance  Premium — Amount  necessary  to  secure 
£100  a year  for  life  from  the  age  of  63 — 
No  reason  why  members  of  the  Staff 
should  not  pay  it  themselves  (Traill), 
316. 

Liberal  treatment  so  far  as  was  possible,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (Traill),  316. 

Pension  or  Lump  Sum  invariably  granted  to 
Officers  and  Servants  when  they  were 
incapacitated — Instances  given  (Gray), 
3992,  3994. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Fellows  and  Fellowship  Sys- 
tem. and  Professoriate. 

Philosophical  Society: 

Age,  Number  of  Members,  etc.  (Beare),  4864. 

Philosophy  : 

No  organised  faculty  of  Philosophy — Criticism 
of  Course,  etc.  (Magennis),  3111,  3152-8, 
3173-6. 

Teaching,  Inadequate  Provision  for  (Maqennis), 
3168-72,  3200-1. 

Physical  Science: 

See  Science. 


Physicians,  College  of,  Ireland  : 

Medical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Relations 
with,  see  Medical  School. 

Poor  Law;  Medical  Service  : 

Handicap  on  Trinity  College  men  (O’Sullivan), 
1945,  2050-2. 

Localities  from  which  Trinity  Students  were 
drawn,  Possible  cause'  of  Handicap 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1958-9. 

Non-holding  of  posts  no  reproach  to  Medical 
School  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1946,  1956. 

Number  of  Trinity  men  obtaining  posts  much 
larger  under  former  Local  Government 
System  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1961-3. 

Question  for  Consideration  of  Parliament 
(Synnott),  1665. 

Improvement — Hopeless  as  long  as  posts  were 
given  on  other  grounds  than  those  of 
good  Qualifications  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1946. 


Poor  Law  Medical  Service — continued. 

So  bad  that  men  were  advised  not  to  go  in  for 
it  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1928. 

Refer  to  title  Catholic  University  Medical 
School — Poor  Law  Appointments. 

Post-Graduate  Study: 

See  Research  and  Post-Graduate  Study. 

Prague,  Czech  University  in: 

(Del any),  4285-6,  4379. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Faculties  : 

Right  to  grant  Divinity  Degrees  (MacDermott) 
1358-9. 

Presbyterians  : 

Divinity  School,  Separation  from  University  pro- 
posed, see  Divinity  School. 

Geographical  Distribution  (Crosier),  2404. 
Number  elected  to  Fellowships  of  Trinity— three 
in  last  nine  years  (MacDermott),  1475-7. 

Scottish  Universities,  Theological  Faculties  in 

Church  had  made  no  declaration  on  the 
subject  (MacDermott),  1308. 

Primary  Schools : 

Science  being  deliberately  killed  out  (M'Mordie) 

05BO  n 


Private  Tutors  : • 

See  Resident  Masters. 

Prizes  for  Students  : 

Inadequate  provision  for  at  Dublin  University 
(M’Mordie),  2595. 

Refer  also  to  title  Irish  Subjects. 

Proctor — Senior  Proctor: 

Duties  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  193 ; (Leech),  3213 

Sinecure  Office  (Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 

Professional  Schools  : 

Provision  for,  see  title  Tyre  of  University. 

Professoriate  : 

Amount  of  work  expected  varied  greatly  from  a 
very  small  amount  to  a man’s  whole  time 
(Mahaffy),  2693-6. 

Books  for  Curriculum,  Choice  of,  by  Professors 
(Joly),  848,  928-31. 

Supervision  by  Faculties  or  some  such  expert 
Body  advisable  (Joly),  848. 

Claims  of  Scheme  submitted  to  Commission,  see 
sub-heading  Corporation  and  refer  to 
titles  Fellows  and  Fellowship  System, 
Readerships,  Governing  Body. 

Corporation,  Claim  for  Membership  of — 

Extending  subjects  of  Felllowship  Examina- 
tion proposed — Professors  could  then  win 
their  places  (Gray),  4104. 

Number  of  Professors  signing  Statement — 
nine  out  of  twenty-nine  (Gray),  3972. 
Practical  difficulties,  King’s  Letter  would 
hive  to  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  (Madden),  2445,  2448, 
2454. 

Cases  cited — “King  v.  the  Vice-Chancel- 
ior  of  Cambridge  University  ” and 
case  in  connection  with  Queen’s 
University  {Madden),  2446-7. 
Professors  who  Were  not  Graduates,  Position 
of  (Gray),  3972. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Position  at — 
College  appointment  carried  College 
privileges,  University  appointment 
carried  University  privileges  (Jack- 
son),  3973-80,  3983,  (Chairman  and 
Raleigh),  3984-7. 

Putting  Professors  on  Foundation  of  College 
without  giving  them  Status  of  a Fellow 
proposed — No  objection  (Beare),  4849-50. 

Council,  Representation  on— 

Representation  on  a strengthened  Council 
proposed — Professors  had  already  as 
much  power  on  the  Council  as  witness 
had  on  the  Board  (Gray),  4110-1. 
Restriction  in  so  far  that  persons  elected 
must  be  Members  of  the  Senate  (Beare), 
4749-55. 
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Professoriate — continued : 

Dual  Professorships,  see  title  Second  College 
and  Single  University. 

Election  of  Professors — 

Board,  Appointment  by — 

Assistant  Lecturers,  Appointment  inde- 
pendently by  the  Board  alleged — 
The  Board  never  elected  Assistants 
without  a strong  Recommendation 
from  Professor  concerned  (Gray), 
4009-10. 

Divinity  Professors  all  appointed  by  the 
Board  (Bernard),  649. 

Instances  of  (Gray),  3945. 

Cambridge  Method  (Jackson),  2341. 

Care  needed  in  framing  Electoral  Body  (Fite- 
Gibbon),  2338,  2341. 

Council,  Election  by  (Gray),  3942.  . 

Arts  Professors  (Traill),  184-6. 

Council  nominated  and  Board  confirmed 
(Madden),  2527 ; (Mahafjy),  2759. 
Regius  Professors  of  Physics  and  Surgery 
(Traill),  184-6. 

Examination  System  not  the  best  (Beare), 
4892. 

Outside  Specialists,  Question  of  bringing  in 
(FitzGibban),  2339-41 ; (Mahaffy),  2760-3. 
Practically  by  voice  of  the  whole  Body 
(Gray),  3942. 

Salmon’s,  Dr.,  Opinion  in  favour  of  existing 
system  (Gray),  4004. 

Financial  Business  of  College,  Ignorance  of 
(Gwynn),  970. 

Illness,  Incapacitation  from — Provision  for,  pro- 
posed— Cost,  etc.  (Joly),  831-6. 

Income1: — 

Divinity  Professors,  Reduction  of  Salaries 
proposed,  Out  of  proportion  to  those  of 
other  Professors  (Leech),  3224-6. 
Grievance  of  some  of  the  Professors  that  they 
received  no  dividends  from  the  Fees  which 
they  helped  to  earn  (Leech),  3212. 
Inadequate  Stipends  in  many  cases  (Gwynn), 
1090 ; (A.  F.  Dixon),  1990. 
Restricting  number  of  Candidates  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1990. 

Facts  required  to  justify  assertion 
(Gray),  4004. 

Salaries  should  be  raised  if  they  were 
inadequate  (Beare),  4732  (p.  299), 
4852. 

Large  Professors  had  better  incomes  than  most 
of  the  Junior  Fellows — Pay  of  a Pro- 
fessor depended'  partly  upon  the  number 
of  his  Students  (Traill),  263. 

Minimum  Value  to  be  attached  to  each  Chair 
proposed  (.4.  F.  Dixon),  1990-2. 
Nationality  Question — Irishmen  to  be  preferred 
but  interest  of  the  Chair  must  be  con- 
sidered first  (Beare),  4756-7. 

New  Professorship,  Creation  of — Council  could 
prevent  it  though  the  Board  had  to  pay 
if  created  (Beare),  4775-6. 

Number,  Increase  in  during  last  fifty  years 
(Beare),  4733-8. 

Pensions — £350  at  65  years  of  age,  proposed. 
Ago  of  Retirement — Making  retirement  com- 
pulsory at  65  unless  the  Governing  Body 
should  determine  otherwise,  preferable  to 
optional  retirement  at  65  (Joly),  914-7. 
Amount  to  be  same  in  all  cases  (Joly),  880. 
Cost  (Joly),  820-7,  878. 

Contribution  by  Professors — Difficulty  in 
case  of  badly  paid  Chairs  (Joly),  879. 
£8  10s.  per  £100  would  be  insufficient 
(Gray),  3994-5.  ,, 

Minimum  Period  of  Service  to  be  required 
(Joly),  911-3. 

Temporary  Arrangement  applying  only  to 
existing  Professors  (Joly),  870-2,  874, 
876. 

Reason  for  Special  Arrangement  in  re- 
gard to  present  Body  of  Professors 
(Joly),  934. 

Principal  Chairs,  List  of  (Joly),  802-3. 
Professorial  System  of  Teaching  — 

Much  the  best  for  Pass  Students  (M'Mordie), 
2595. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a system  of  instruction 
embracing  both  Tutorial  and  Professorial 
System  (Bolleston),  3401. 


Professoriate — continued : 

Professors  not  Graduates  of  Trinity  College- 

Honorary  Degrees  universally  given  (Beare), 
4881 

Status  given  by  Degrees — Professors  en- 
abled to  become  Members  of  Senate 
(Beare),  4912. 

Not  many  such  (Beare),  4880. 

Outsiders — Appointment  of  in  some  cases 
(Traill),  241. 

Religious  Questions,  refer  to  titles  Religious 
Freedom  of  Trinity  College,  also 
Second  College  and  Single  University. 

Research,  Position  iu  regard  to — Lack  of  time, 
assistance  required,  etc.  (Joly),  1219. 

Resignations,  causes  of  (Gray),  4004,  4079. 

Second  College,  Scheme,  see  title  Second  College. 

Status— No  Status  and  no  Rights  (Gray),  4100-2. 

Only  possible  position  as  Trinity  College  was 
constituted  (Gray),  4103. 

Tenure — 

Ad  vitam  ant  culpam — Very  few  (Mahaffy), 
2784-5. 

Existing  Tenure — Re-election  every  five  or 
seven  years,  Uncertaintv  of  Position 
(Joly),  828-9,  837-8;  (Mahaffy,  2784. 
Challenge  to  Dr.  Joly  to  name  a case  of 
arbitrary  dismissal  (Gray),  3995. 
Difference  between  a Professor  and  a 
Tutor  Fellow — Inefficiency  of  an  ordi- 
nary Tutor  did  not  affect  a large 
number,  but  a Department  went  to 
the  wall  if  its  head  became  ineffi- 
cient (Traill),  315. 

Prejudicial  effect  on  number  and 
character  of  applicants  for  Chairs 
(Joly),  830-1,  839-41. 

Life  Tenure — 

Honorary  Fellowship  with  Life  Tenure 
and  Increase  of  Salary  for  Professors 
of  long  standing  proposed  (Beare), 

_ 4732  (p.  299),  4851. 

Injurious  to  teaching,  Professors  being 
experts  engaged  to  teach  in  a par- 
ticular department  (Gray),  3990, 
3993. 

Power  cf  the  Board  to  give  Life  Tenure 
— Pensions  given  on  dismissal  to  all 
Professors  who  had  held  office  for  a 
considerable  time — Instances  given 
(Gray),  3990,  3992,  3994. 

Medical  Professors,  Power  co  elect  for  a term 
of  years  only — Objections  in  some 
quarters  to  making  them  Professors  for 
life  (Traill),  315. 

Provisional  Appcintment  for  3 years — Doubt- 
ful if  any  man  of  real  merit  would  ac- 
cept a Professorship  on  those  terms 
(Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 

Right  of  Appeal  to  Visitors  for  any  Professor 
of  five  or  seven  years’  standing  proposed 
(Beare),  4732  (p.  299). 

Robertson  Commission  Recommendations 
(Joly),  842-7,  858. 

Seven  years  much  the  better  term  given  a 
staid  Governing  Body,  but  given  a Gov- 
erning Body  elected  every  three  years 
— Position  of  the  Professors  might  be 
very  different  (Maluifly),  2786-9. 

Undisturbed  as  long  as  Professor  was  able 
to  discharge  Iris  duties  (Gray),  4004. 

University  distinct  from  College  matters,  Powers 
and  Duties  in  regard  co — Should  there 
be  any  distinction  between  Professors  and 
Fellows?  (Joly),  881-2. 

University  Professors — 

Board,  Election  by  (Joly),  1073. 

Council,  Election  by,  proposed  (Jackson), 
1074. 

Really  College  Professors  (Madden),  2454, 
2486;  (D.  F.  Browne),  6018-20. 

Trinity  Professors  were  at  present  called  Uni- 
versity Professors  and  the  heads  of 
Schools  • were  University  Professors 
(Traill),  150. 

Whole  tame  Professors,  Number  of  (Joly),  800, 
860-2. 
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Protestant  People  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

Acceptability  to  Protestancs  a condition,  essential 
to  success  of  any  University  Scheme 
(Dunraven),  4552  (p.  287). 

Provost  : 

Election  of — 

Crown,  Power  of  Appointment  secured  to — 
Strafford’s  Reforms  (Madden),  2442. 

Originally  elected  by  Fellows  (Madden),  2440. 

Restoration  to  Fellows,  if  Test  Act  were  to 
apply  in  every  event,  proposed  (Traill), 
2416.' 

House  and  Garden,  Handing  over  for  the  use  of 
Women  Students  proposed  (Leech),  3239- 
42,  3306. 

Income,  Reduction  of  proposed  (Leech),  3239. 

Open  without  Test  if  Trinity  College  was  to 
be  sole  College  and  University  (Traill). 
2416. 

Powers  of — Veto  on  Degree  (Madden),  2451. 

Protestant  Provost — Reasonable  Claim  if  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  have  a separate 
College  (Traill),  2416. 

a. 


Queen’s  Colleges  : 

Boycott,  Removal  of — Condition  upon  which 
public  money  might  lie  spent  upon  a de- 
nominational College  (Traill),  3,  35,  48. 

Fundamental  Principles,  Maintaining  in  their 
Integrity — Resolution  of  General  As- 
sembly of  Presbyterian  Church,  1872 
(MacDermott),  1287. 

Injury  to  work  by  overthrow  of  1879— Abolition 
of  rule  as  to  Residence,  etc.  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1417. 

Trinity  College  had  profited  to  a certain  ex- 
tent (MacDermott),  1478. 

Professorial  System — Compulsory  attendance 

at  Lectures  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Queen’s  Colleges  (Anderson).  3798. 

Professors — 

Declaration  against  teaching  anything  con- 
trary to  Christianity  (Join),  855: 
(Delany),  4346-8. 

Sources  of  Supply,  etc.  (Win die),  3771. 

Royal  University,  Disappearance  of — Position  of 
Queen’s  Colleges  (Bernard),  412-4,  499. 

Science  programme  not  comprehensive  enough 
(MMordie),  2590. 

Theological  Faculty,  Absence  of  (MacDermott), 
1284,  1414,  1418. 

Queen’s  University  : 

Abolition  of  University  due  to  its  Undenomina- 
tional character  (M’Mordie),  2590. 

Examination  System — Perfect  System  (M'Mordie), 
2595. 

Re-creation  out  of  Queen’s  College  proposed 
(Delany),  4302. 

E. 

Readebshifs,  Scheme  for  Institution  of: 

Change  of  Name  from  Studentship,  Reason  for 
(Gwynn),  1114-5. 

Choice  of  Subjects,  Possible  Influence  on  (Join), 
1177-9. 

Duties,  see  sub-heading  Teaching  Work. 

Examination  for  Readership — Subjects  (Joly), 

Fellows,  Mode  of  Election  in  connection  with 
Readerships  (Joly),  1004-6,  1054: 

( O’Sullivan ),  2038. 

Funds  for — Madden  Prize,  Conversion  of,  pro- 
posed (O’Sullivan),  2032,  2034-7,  2039. 

Junior  Fellowships,  Distinction  from  (Join), 
1050.  J 

Object  of  Appointments — 

Encouragement  of  Post-Graduate  work 
(Joly),  1051. 

Same  idea  as  in  the  case  of  Provisional  Fel- 
lows— to  reject  them  if  not  liked  (Traill), 
200. 

Objection — Readers'  position  would  be  very 
much  that  of  private  teachers  in  the 
University  and  they  were  likely  to  re- 
main in  that  position  (Beare),  4873-4. 


Readership,  Scheme  for  Institution  of — continued  - 
Opinion  in  favour  of  with  a view  to  Post- 
Graduate  Research,  Objection  if  Fellow- 
ship Examination  were  kept  up  (Leech\ 
3212  (p.  198).  P V n'h 

Plan  on  which  Readerships  would  be  awarded— 
No  difficulties  (Joly),  1182-3. 
Qualifications  for,  proposed  (Joly),  1047- 
(Gwynn),  1118.  ’ ’ 

Research,  Encouragement  of,  see  Research. 
Teaching  Work — 

Research  Work,  Question  as  to  time  for 
(Gwynn),  1115-8. 

Teaching  in  Arts  or  acting  as  Assistant  to 
any  of  the  Chairs— Duty  of  Reader 
(Joly)  1048-9;  (Gwynn),  1119-20. 

Valtjejjf  teaching  by  young  men  (Jackson), 

Weakening  public-  Confidence  in  teaching  of 
1121  Univer6ity’  Possibilitr  of  (Joly), 


Reform  Schemes  and  Statements  : 

Abolition  the  Keynote  of  (Gray),  3929-30. 

Conditions  essential  to  success  (Dunravni),  4552 
(p.  287). 

Criticism  of — Doctrinaire  Grievances  and 

Doctrinaire Puemedies  pat  forward  (Gray), 

Statements  1 and  2 practically  unanimous,  but 
no  other  scheme  had  a majoritv  of  Senior 
Fellows  (Gray),  3964. 

refer  also  to  names  of  Schemes. 


Registrar  : 

Auditor  and  Registrar,  refer  to  title  Auditor. 
Functions  of  Registrar  (Chairman),  961,  963 
(Leech),  3212. 

Permanent  Official  better  than  one  elected  from 
year  to  year  as  at  present  (Traill),  152' 
(p.  9.) 


Registrar  of  Ladt  Students  in  Trinity  College: 
Functions  of  (Miss  Gwynn),  2069,  2073. 


Religious  Atmosphere  of  Trinity  College  : 

One-sided  place  for  a Presbyterian— Power  of  Stu- 
dent to  select  his  own  tutor,  did  not  solve 
the  difficulty  (MacDermott),  1334-7, 
1442-5,  1467-72. 

Protestant  Atmosphere  (Bernard),  471. 

Balfour’s,  Mr.,  desire  to  maintain  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1.490. 

Religious  Freedom  of  Trinity  College  : 

Equality  for  all  creeds — 

Catholic  claim  was  a claim  not  for  equality 
but  for  privilege  (Bernard),  39C-5. 

Many  Roman  Catholics  had  entered  Trinity 
College — Not  one  known  to  have  become  a 
Protestant  (Bernard),  397-400. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Bernard),  389. 

State  regarded  matters  as  equal,  because 
equality  of  opportunity  was  offered  (Ber- 
nard), 396. 

Liberal  ideal  of  the  Trinity  College  System — Every 
prize,  etc.,  was  open  to  all  comers  (Ber- 
nard), 465-70. 

No  ecclesiastical  authority  had  the  slightest 
authority — Professors  had  absolute  free- 
dom in  teaching  Science,  etc.  (Traill),  56- 
61. 

Question  of  where  and  how  far  a Professor- 
might  be  interfered  with  (Traill),  62-5; 
(Bernard),  382-8. 

Tests,  Abolition  of — 

Presbyterian  Assembly’s  Resolutions  of 
1872-3  (MacDermott),  1341-2,  1345. 

Very  little  more  use  made  of  Trinity  College  by 
Presbyterians  after  Fawcett’s  Act  than 
before  — Explanation  (MacDermott), 
1343-5. 


Religious  Question  in  Ireland  : 

Less  to  do  in  causing  difficulties  between  indivi- 
duals meeting  for  other  purposes  than  in 
other  countries  (Dunraven),  4692-4. 
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Religious  Oversight  of  Students  by  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence : 

see  Deans  of  Residence. 

•Research  and  Post-Graduate  Study  : 

Accommodation  and  Equipment  Difficulty 
(Thrift),  1232,  1238,  1258. 

All  a question  of  Finances  (Joly),  1212-4. 

Expenditure  on  Laboratories  and  Buildings 
of  money  authorised  to  be  spent  on  pen- 
sions (Gray),  4009. 

Annual  Report  by  Heads  of  Departments  to  Board 
or  Faculties  on  work  carried  out  in  each 
Department,  proposed  (H.  Dixon),  1240. 

Arts — No  Endowment  and  no  Professors  with 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  (Traill), 
321-3. 

B.Sc.  for  Research— No  B.Sc.  at  Dublin  (Thrift), 
1258. 

Done  over  and  above  ordinary  College  Work— No 
pecuniary  advantage  (Traitt),  262. 

Duty  of  a University — Extent  to  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  a University  to  provide  for  Re- 
search (O'Sullivan),  2044-6;  (A.  F. 

Dixon),  2063-5. 

Encouragement  of — 

Mail  engaged  in  Research  was  relieved  of 
other  duties  as  far  as  uossible  (Traill), 
262. 

No  regular  system,  Encouragement  given 
whenever  a special  occasion  arose 
(Traill),  320. 

Endwement  Question  (Joly),  1215;  (Thrift),  1227, 
1258;  (M'Mordic),  2581. 

College  and  University  at  present  spent  noth- 
ing— only  provision  made  by  private  En- 
dowments (M'Mordie),  2581. 

Elementary  Research  carried  on  by  Candi- 
dates for  Moderatorships — Inadequate  en- 
dowment (Thrift),  1229. 

Fellowship  .Question,  relation  to  (Joly), 
1216-8. 

Present  Examination  System  barred  out 
all  practical  and  research  work — 
Widening  of  basis  of  Election  of  Fel- 
lows needed  (Thrift),  1223-4;  (H. 
Dixon),  3233-40;  (Whittaker),  1250. 

FitzGerald  Memorial  Scholarship  the  only  pro- 
vision (Joly)'  1220. 

Lack  of  time,  Severity  of  work  falling  on 
Head  and  Staff  of  Physical  Science 
Schools,  Excessive  Routine  Work,  etc. 
(Thrift),  1231-2,  1238. 

State  aid — Opinion  that  part  or  all  of  the 
expense  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
(O'Sullivan),  2043,  2047;  (Gray),  4005-9. 

Examination  for  higher  degrees,  making  Research 
an  essential  part  of  examination,  pro- 
posed (ff.  Dixon),  1239-40. 

Foreign  Post-Graduate  Student*  (Joly),  1262; 
(Whittaker),  1262:  (Thrift),  1262. 

Medical  School,  Research,  in  connection  with,  see 
title  Medical  School. 

Openings  for  men  doing  Research  Work,  Scarcity 
of,  Dublin  Castle  importing  experts  to 
teach  Physical  Sciences,  though  qualified 
Trinity  men  had  applied  (Thrift),  1227-9. 

Professors,  Position  of — Research  crowded  out  for 
lack  of  Assistance  (Joly),  1219. 

Progress  at  Trinity — Bringing  a Second  College 
in  to  assist  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
Trinity  Staff  (Traill),  122. 

Readerships  as  a means  of  encouraging  Research — 

Further  Endowment  needed  (H.  Dixon),  1239. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Thrift),  1233;  (H. 
Dixon),  1239;  (Whittaker),  1250. 

Teaching  Work,  Limitation  of,  necessary 
(Gwynn),  1115-7. 

Religious  Supervision  of  Scientific  teaching  and 
speculation  proposed  by  Document  III. — 
Disastrous  innovations  so  far  as  Research 
was  concerned  (H.  Dixon),  1239. 

Students  doing  research  work — Recent  idea  (Joly), 

1212. 

'Residence  and  Attendance  at  Lectures,  Question 

of: 

Attendance  at  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures  to  be 
required,  proposed  (Bernard),  604,  629, 
646  8. 


Residence  and  Attendance  at  Lectures— continued : 
Attendance,  etc. — continued. 

Loss  of  a few  Students,  but  value  of  degree 
increased  (Bernard),  630-1. 

Small  amount,  but  better  than  nothing — Some 
went  without  any  teaching  (Bernard), 
721. 

Control  of  Residence — 

Duty  of  certain  Fellows  only  (Joly),  882. 

Governing  Body  as  responsible  power,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (Joly),  885. 

Desirable  to  have  Residential  College  (Bernard), 
475;  (Magennis),  2954. 

Difference  from  conditions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
— Majority  of  Students  living  at  home 
(FitzGibbon),  2325. 

Expansion  of  Trinity  as  a Residential  College, 
Possibilities  of  (Gray),  4121-3 
Hostels  for  Men  Students,  proposal — 

Disciplinary  Difficulties  (Gray),  4060. 

Divinity  Students,  Question  of  (Bernard), 
677-8. 

Poorer  Students,  Hostel  for — Objection  to  ad- 
vertising poverty  (Gray),  4060. 

Licensed  Lodgings,  Ouinion  in  favour  of  (Ber- 
nard), 679. 

Number  resident  in  Trinity  College,  Number  resi- 
dent in  Dublin  (Traill),  120-1. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  general  application  of  Resi- 
dential principle  in  event  cf  a revision  of 
the  University  System  of  Ireland  (Ber- 
nard), 416. 

Period  of — Number  of  Students  residing  4 or  3 
years  or  less  (Gray),  4059-62. 

Resident  Masters  : 

Appointment,  Method  of  (Johnston),  1761-3. 
Choice  of  Tutor  rested  with  Under-graduate 
(Johnstan),  1768-70. 

Class  of  work — Ordinary  and  Honour  work 
(Johnston),  1743. 

Pass  men  resorted  largely  to  private  tutors,  and 
worse  Pass  men  more  than  the  better  men 
(Johnston),  1787-8. 

Witness  taught  mainly  Honour  men  (Johns- 
ton), 1785-6. 

Pets  paid  by  (Johnston),  3790-2. 

“ Grinders  ” — Colloquial  but  hardly  polite  term 
— “Private  Tutors”  the  correct  and 
courteous  title  (Johnston),  1742. 
Informality  of  Teaching,  Advantage  of  (Johns- 
ton), 1776-7. 

Number  (Johnston),  1789. 

Other  Persons  than  Resident  Masters  acting  as 
Private  Tutors  (Johnston),  1767,  1781-4. 
Permanent  Post  (Johnston),  1765-6. 

Position — No  recognised  position,  No  part  in  Col- 
lege life  (Johnston),  1743,  1788-90. 

Certain  amount  of  College  lecturing  in  order 
to  give  them  a position,  proposed  (J ohns- 
ton),  1778. 

Readerships,  proposed  establishment  of — If 
private  tutors  were  made  eligible  it  would 
do  much  to  remove  hardship  of  their  posi- 
tion (Johnston),  1743. 

Proportion  of  men  resorting  to  Private  Tutors 
(Johnston),  1744-6,  1771-2. 

Remuneration — Fees  received  from  Students 
(Johnston),  1747-8. 

Amount  of  Fees  fixed  by  Custom  (Johnston), 
1764. 

Subjects  taught  (Johnston),  1743,  1774-5,  1793-6a. 

Resolutions  of  1903: 

see  Modification  of  Trinity  College. 

Respondencies  : 

(Mahaffy),  2648,  2660,  2662. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  : 
see  Finance. 

Robertson  Commission  Scheme: 

Matters  taken  before  Robertson  Commission  not 
to  be  gone  into  by  present  Commission 
(Chairman),  1488,  1494. 

Relevancy  Question  (MacDermott),  1293-5. 

Rolleston.  Mr.  T.  W.—Bepresentative  of  the  Gaelic 

League : 

Evidence,  3385-480. 
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Royal  University — continued. 

urn  on  the  Fellowship  System,  Agree-  Philosophy — Alternative  Courses,  successful  work- 

with  views  expressed  (Traill),  166-8.  ing  of  system.  ( Delany ),  4368-9. 

„ TT  Science  deliberately  crushed  by  Indirect  Methods 

Royal  University  : (M'Mordie)  2583 

Apparatus,  Cdkdfea  of,  Botjgi  for  Taadiiug  Senate-Value  att&hmg  'to  opiuton  ot  (Homit- 
at  all  (MWeeney),  2828-34.  ,, 

If  the  apparatus ; TOe  givan  to  the  Oattoliu  (Age  for  Catholics  in  connection  mth 

Ijmverasty  Medical  School  for  Edu-  P tho  iffval  Oiuveraitv,  proposed, 

tional  Work,  would  it  be  possible  to  with-  •'  1 1 

draw  apparatus  for  Examination  pur-  Catholic  Attitude — 

poses?  (M'Weency),  2857-64.  Bishops,  Approval  of  (Bernard),  379-81; 

Books  and  Lectures  provided  for  the  Students  of  (Synnott),  1511,  1707. 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  University  Not  an  echo  of  approval  from  one  end  of 

College — Witness  did  not  know  if  any  the  country  to  the  other  ( Synnott ), 

difficulty  had  arisen  (Bernard),  489.  1707. 

Catholic  Bishops  requiring  Students  to  go  through  Cork  or  Maynooth  suggested  as  a suitable 

University,  Number  of — Maynooth  Stu-  site  for  the  College  (Traill),  3,  46-8,  92-3. 

dents  taking  First  Arts  in  1906  (Delany),  Not  to  be  run  on  same  lines  as  Trinity  Col- 

4357.  lege,  suggested — No  room  in  Dublin  for 

Change  in  position  of  Royal  University  (De-  two  open  Colleges  (Traill),  3. 

lany),  4358.  _ Provostship  of  Trinity  College  in  that  case 

Catholic  Lay  opinion— Strong  dislike  of  the  Royal  should  be  given  to  a Protestant  (Traill), 

University  (Magennis),  3028-9.  2416. 

Curriculum  identical  in  Constituent  Colleges  be-  Removal  of  boycott  against  Trinitv  College 

cause  imposed  by  University  (Delany),  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges— 'Condition 

4328.  suggested  (Traill),  3,  35,  38,  85. 

Objections  to  the  Senate  System  of  Govern-  No  public  money  to  -be  given  except  on 

ment  (Magennis),  3003 ; (Delany),  removal  of  boycott  against  Trinity 

4329-30.  College,  &c.  (Traill),  3,  8,  48. 

Degrees — Royal  University  spoken  of  was  a reformed 

B.A. — Value  of  (D.  F.  Browne),  5031-2.  Royal  on  Academic  lines  (Delany),  4305. 

Divinity  Degrees,  no  connection  with  (Mac-  Second  College  in  Dublin  University,  Com- 

Dermott),  1361.  parative  Merits  of  the  two  Schemes 

Inferior  in  value  to  those  of  Dublin  Univer-  (Culcerwcll),  792-3;  < Sunnott ),  1544- 

sity  (Dunraven),  4552  (pp.  287-8),  4613-4.  5.  (Magennis),  2982-91,  3165-7; 

Denominational  Control  (M‘Mordie),  2586,  2590.  (Delany),  4291-2,  4302-3  4336- 

Dunraven  Scheme-  (D.  F.  Browne),  4929,  5027.  ’ 

Destruction  involved  in  (Hamilton),  3611 ; Bringing  together  Students  of  the  two 

(IFinrfie),  3731.  Denominations,  Question  of  (D.  F. 

Wes  Resolution  opposing  (Hamilton),  Browne),  4915,  4933,  4987-5004, 

3626-9.  5007  5028-9 

Endowment— Drawn  from  Funds  of  late  estab-  Catholic’  Opinion  (Magennis),  3028-9; 

lished  Church  of  Ireland,  not  really  from  (Delany)  4295-6  • (D  F 

State  Exchequer  (Hamilton),  3611.  Browne),’  4934,  4941,  5042-5’ 

Examinations — 5047  5049 

Common  to  all  Conrfitnort  Colleges-Subjects  Object!™  to  Dublin  Dmivomitj  mi 

absolutely  uniform  {Hamilton),  3671-2 ; founded  emressly  to  tend,  tie 

(Delany),  4326.  youth  of  Ireland  the  Protestant 

Examiners-not  necessarily  one  Protestant  religion  (Delany),  4297-301. 

and  one  Catholic  (Delany),  4327.  8 ,.  J 

Matriculation,  Intermediate  and  Graduation  Educational  Question- 

Examinations  (Hamilton),  3666-70.  College  an  the  Royal  would  mean 

Standard  a good  deal  higher  than  at  Trinity  levelling  down,  while  a College 

(Delany),  4381  m the  University  of  Dublin 

Matriculation  Standard— Higher  than  £ould  J^ellillS  UP  (#•  F- 

Standard  of  Entrance  Examination  , Browne),  5029. 

at  Trinity  College  (Miss  Gwynn),  Scheme  of  Education  in  the  Royal 

2141-2.  better  suited  to  needs  of  the 

Examining  Eodv  only,  Teaching  only  through  country  and  more  elastic,  not 

Colleges' to  which  it  appointed  Fellows  tled  by  tradition  as  in  Trinity 

(O’Farrelly),  4226-7;  (Dunraven) . 4552  „ , ^College  (Delany),  4302. 

(p.  287),  4605.  Royal  University  started  for  express  pur- 

Futnre  of  in  the  event  of  a Roman  Catholic  P05®  04  doinS  something  for  Catho- 

Univeisity  of  a Modern  Type— Hope  llcs>  and  llad  always  worked  har- 

that  the'  Royal  University  would  dm-  moniously  with  tlie  Queen’s  Colleges 

appear,  Degradation  of  the  whole  idea  „ (Delany),  4301. 

of  University  Education  in  Ireland  (Ber-  Scheme  would  soon  end  in  what  the 

nard),  411,  415.  Robertson  Commission  itself  felt  to 

Governing  Body  constituted  half  of  Protestants  1,6  tbe  ProP«r  solution— three  Uni- 

and  half  of  Catholics — Arrangement  had  __  _versities  (Delany),  4302,  4o04. 

worked  smoothly  (Magennis),  3000-2 ; University  College,  no  radical  change 

(Hamilton),  3633-4 ; (Windle),  3731.  __  t involved  in  (Delany),  4302. 

Growth  as  a whole  and  growth  of  Catholic  ole-  " anfc  of  balance  between  a College  in  Dublin 

ment— Tables  handed  in  (Delany),  4469-  and  tbe  ether  Colleges  in  the  University— 

73.  ’ College  on  the  spot  would  dominate  the 

Law  School  Grievance — Law  Students  obliged  to  _ University  (Leech),  3352-4. 

take  a degree  at  Trinity  College  (De-  South  of  Ireland,  Hold  on,  as  compared  with 
lany),  4481-2.  Trinity  College,  Dublin — Number  of 

Not  really  a University  (ArchdaXT),  2399.  _ Graduates,  &c.  (Windle),  3731. 

Number  of  Students  as  compared  with  Trinitv Successful  within  its  limits — 'Claim  in  some  ways 

Difference  in  cost  of  degrees  (Crawl  4141-  *°  ^ the  National  University  (Hamil- 

3.  Jh  . ton),  3611;  (Windle),  3731. 

Protestant  Students,  Number  of  (Crawl  University  College,  Connection  with,  refer  to 

4142,  4146.  y ’ University  College. 

Outside  Scope  of  Commission — Question  whether  Women — 

we.re  a.7fn-  Admitted  from  the  beginning  (Madden), 

able  for  Affiliation  wonld  bring  it  within  2477  6 s v ' 

Sm^^!™wTciSSi°n  <4rcMaK>,  Excluded  from  certain  lectures  in  one  of  the 

2400,  (Chairman),  4205.  Teaching  Colleges  (O'Farrelly),  4228. 
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Royal  University,  Federation  Scheme  in  connec- 
tion with  (Robertson  Commission  Scheme). 

Autonomy  of  Colleges,  Extent  of  (Hamilton), 
3674 ; (Wmclle),  3730 ; (Anderson), 
3815,  3817^9. 

Curricula — Reasonable  uniformity  in  Standard 
subjects  with  power  for  each  College  to 

. develop  along  its  own  lines  in  less  funda- 
mental subjects  (Windle),  3750. 

Decrees — each  College  to  have  right  of  conferring 
(Hamilton),  3620-1 ; (W indie),  3730. 

Distinctive  Features  of  Scheme  as  contrasted 
with  Bunraven  Scheme. 

Bond  between  different  sections  of  the  people 
greater  in  Dunraven  Scheme  than  in  a 
Federated  Royal  University  (Dunraven), 
4702,  4704. 

Constituent  Colleges  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  Universities  without  the  name 
(Hamilton),  3637-8. 

Denominational  recognition,  one  College 
would  be  officially  Catholic  (Dunraven), 
4705-9. 

Fees — -Royal  University  catered  largely  for 
people  of  limited  means,  whereas  Dublin 
degrees  were  expensive  (Hamilton),  3648. 

Trinity  College,  Exclusion  of  (Dunraven), 
4697-701. 

Two  Universities  instead  of  one  (Hamilton), 
3637,  3643-5,  3648 ; (Dunraven),  4552  (p. 
288). 

Dublin,  New  College  in — There  should  be  a Col- 
lege adequately  equipped  and  endowed  to 
meet  wants  of  Roman  Catholics  (Ander- 
son), 3798. 

No  objection,  if  College  were  constituted  on 
right  lines  (Hamilton),  3649. 

Dublin  University  would  suffer  (Hamilton),  3689- 
94 ; (Dunraven),  4703. 

Examinations — 

Alternative  Examinations  of  equal  value, 
each  College  arranging  its  own  curriculum 
with  approval  only  of  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity (Hamilton),  3619,  3703. 

Autonomy  in  Examinations,  Extent  of 
(Anderson),  3815,  3817-9. 

Board  of  Studies  to  report  on  Standard  of 
Schemes  of  'Studies  submitted,  Controlling 
power  for  the  Senate  in  examinations 
(Delany),  4332-3. 

Common  Examinations  as  in  Royal  University 
at  present  (Hamilton),  3673,  3703-6. 

Extern  Examiner  to  be  joined  with  teacher 
of  students  in  all  cases  (Hamilton), 
3703 ; (Windle),  3730,  3746-7. 
iSense  in  which  Examiners  should  be  ex- 
tern (Hamilton),  3716-7 ; (Windle), 
3748. 

Joint^  Examinations  necessary  for  distinctly 
University  Prizes,  such  as  Fellowships, 
&c.  (Hamilton),  3718. 

Matriculation  should  be  under  control  of 
University  (Hamilton),  3662-4 ; (Windle), 

_ 3733. 

Uniform  Minimum  Standard  should  be 
guaranteed  by  University  (Windle), 
3735 ; (Delany),  4334-5. 

Fees  Question — No  objection  to  different  Fees  in 
different  Colleges  except  in  Dublin,  where 
it  would  imply  a social  difference 
(Windle),  3791-4. 

Foundation  for  a Federal  University,  Royal  as. 
Experience  of  Officials  might  be  use- 
ful (Dunraven),  4607. 

Inferior  value  of  degree  (Dunraven), 
4552  (p.  288);  4613-4. 

Governing  Body — 

Addition  of  Representatives  from  the  different 
counties,  &c.  proposed  (Anderson),  3816. 

Advantage  of  Members  elected  in  Dublin 
Question— -No  difficulty  had  arisen  in 
Royal  University  (Hamilton),  3623-5. 

Powers  and  Functions  (Windle),  3730,  3732- 

HonouTs  Courses  would  be  very  similar  in  all 
Colleges  (Hamilton),  3707-8,  3710. 

Inacceptable  to  Parliament — Too  elaborate  and 
expensive  (Dunraven),  4552  (p.  288), 
4611-2. 
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Royal  University  Federation  Scheme — continued: 

Inter-Collegiate  'Competitions  except  in  Athletics 
to  be  deprecated  (Windle),  3730,  3736, 
3756. 

Objection  to  Federalisation  applied  only  in  ap- 
pearance since  Constituent  Colleges  were 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  Universities 
(Hamilton),  .3616-8. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Hamilton),  3631 ; (Ander- 
son), 3798,  3803-5,  3815,  3820-4;  (De- 
lany), 4337. 

Preferable  to  Dunraven  Scheme  (Hamilton), 
3612. 

Cork,  Opinion  in  (Barrett),  3837. 

Professors,  University  as  distinguished  from  Col- 
lege Professors — Not  possible  under  exist- 
ing Conditions  (Hamilton),  3709,  3712. 

Same  objection  would  apply  under  Dunraven 
'Scheme,  though  not  as  between  two  Col- 
leges in  Dublin  (Hamilton),  3713-5. 

Religious  Question  only  came  in  in  reference  to 
tenure  of  Officers  of  the  College  (Ber- 
nard), 376-8. 

Students  not  attached  to  any  College,  Case  of — 
■Degrees  should  not  be  given  (Hamilton), 
3676-9. 

Teaching  University — 

All  Colleges  would  be  Teaching  ( Colleges 
(Hamilton),  3675. 

Extent  to  which  Autonomy  was  consistent 
with  control  of  Teaching  Body — In  the 
last  resort,  Senate  must  have  the  supreme 
power  (Hamilton),  3657-61. 

Method  by  which  University  could  become 
an  actively  teaching  body — Professors  in 
Colleges  should  be  constituted  University 
Professors  (Hamilton),  3652-6. 

Resolution  of  the  Senate  (Hamilton),  3612. 

Theological  Faculty  Question — The  ideal  was  not 
always  attainable,  certainly  in  Ireland 
(Hamilton),  3719-24. 

Transition  Stage  leading  towards  formation  of 
independent  Universities,  Use  as 
(Hamilton),  3646. 

Final  Settlement  desirable  if  possible — 
Robertson  Scheme  excellent  for  a time, 
but  for  how  long  it  was  hard  to  say 
(Windle),  3784-5. 

Four  Universities  would  not  be  too  many  in 
Ireland  (Anderson),  3798. 

Friction,  Possibilities  of,  if  one  College  were 
ready  to  drop  off  as  a University  before 
another — A matter  of  conjecture  could 
hardly  be  legislated  for  (Hamilton), 
3698-702. 

Robertson  Scheme  much  more  likely  to  lead 
to  desired  outcome  than  Dunraven 
Scheme  (Windle),  3739. 

Trinity  College  as  a member  of  Federation — No 
change  at  all  likely  to  be  made  would 
make  Trinity  a useful  member  (Hamil- 
ton), 3665;  (Windle),  3740,  3751. 

Two  Universities  in  same  city. 

Not  Ideal,  but  not  unknown  (Windle),  3741. 

Rivalry  would  be  less  than  between  Trinity 
and  a New  College  in  Dublin  University 
(Windle),  3742-3. 

University  Powers  and  Functions — Control 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  General 
Medical  Council,  proposed  (Windle), 
3745. 

s. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Collegiate  Church  of  : 

Origin  of — Reorganisation  as  Cathedral  after 
Disestablishment  (FitzGibbon),  2260  (p. 
126). 

Salmon,  late  Rev.  Db.  : 

Academic  Council,  the  Child  of  (Gro.y),  3033. 

Exclusion  from  Corporation  on  resigning  Fellow- 
ship (Gray),  3997-4001. 

Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College,  Tribute  to,  as 
at  present  constituted  (Gray),  3997. 

Openness  of  Trinity  College — Dictum  wide  of  the 
Mark  (MacDermott),  1284. 

Professors,  Method  of  Appointment — Opinion  in 
favour  of  existing  System  (Gray),  4004. 

Specialist  able  to  act  as  Professor  in  subjects 
widely  different  (Beare),  4882-4,  4901-4. 

Sanitary  Arrangements  at  Trinity  College  : 

Defects  in,  keeping  Students  away  alleged 
(Mahaffy),  2610-1. 
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Scholars : 

Improvement  in  Financial  position  and  stiffening 
up  of  Scholarship  Examination,  proposed 
(Leech),  3242-51,  3281-90,  3338-45. 

Position  of,  as  members  of  the  Corporation  (Joly), 
019-21,  924 ; (Madden),  2513,  2518,  2520- 

Scholarships  Ann  Exhibitions  : 

Additional  Exhibitions  not  attracting  additional 
Students  alleged  (Mahaffy),  2773-6 ; 
(Gray),  3908-9. 

Bringing  Boys  from  Primary  Schools  to  Secondary 
Schools  and  thence  to  the  Universities, 
Question  of  (Traill);  325. 

Exhibitions  granted  by  Board  without  examina- 
tion or  giving  reason  (M'Mordie),  2582. 

Fees,  Reduction  of,  proposed,  see  Fees. 

Intermediate  Results,  Question  of  Scholarships  on 
— Prizes  provided,  but  to  a much  smaller 
extent  than  in  Classics  and  Mathematics 
(Mahaffy),  2778. 

Students  elected  who  took  up  only  Experi- 
mental Science,  and  possibly  Irish — Diffi- 
culty in  passing  ordinary  Examinations 
(Mahaffy),  2777. 

Irish  Subjects,  see  that  title. 

List  of  successful  Candidates,  Reasons  for  not 


Nutting  Scholarships,  Proportion  of  Catholics 
gaining  (Mahaffy),  2779. 

Women  were  also  eligible,  and  there  was  no  limit 
of  Denomination  (Traill),  326. 


schools : 

Examination  and  Inspection,  Carried  out  by 
Board  of  Intermediate  Education  (Traill), 
324. 

Science — Physical  Science: 

Degree  given  by  Dublin  University — Doctor's 
degree  only,  B.Sc.  would  implv  teaching 
(Be, ire),  4908-10. 

Deliberate  crushing  of  Science  by  Indirect 
Methods,  Instances,  &c.  (M'Mordie), 
2582-90. 

Doctorates,  Granting  of,  for  thesis  or  original 
Scientific  work,  proposed  (Thrift),  1259- 

Encouragement  needed  — Means  suggested 
(M'Mordie),  2595. 

Expenditure — 

All  available  money  of  late  years  had  been 
devoted  to  the  Science  School  (Traill), 
152  (p.  11). 

Neglect  of — Amount  annually  spent  should 
be  ascertained  (M'Mordie),  2582. 

Proportion  of  University  and  College  Moneys 
to  he  appropriated  in  a reconstructed 
University  (M'Mordie),  2590. 

Wastefulness — Existing  arrangements  incom- 
plete and  mutually  obstructive 
(M'Mordie),  2595. 

Fellowship,  Subjects  for— Question  of  introduction 
of  Experimental  Science  (Traill),  152  (p. 
11) ; (Bean),  4820-4. 

Funds  collected  entirely  Earmarked  for  equip- 
ment and  maintenance — No  provision  for 
Endowment  of  Research  or  Teaching 
Assistance  (Thrift),  1272-3. 

Neglect  of,  Department  obliged  to  import  Experts 
from  England  alleged— Qualified  members 
of  Tnnity  had  applied  hut  were  not 
selected  (Thrift),  1228. 

Severity  of  Work  for  Head  of  School  and  Staff— 

(Thrift)*  12312* ^ °f  Koutille  Work 

state  Giants  ’ for— Large  Grants  claimed 

(M'Mordie),  2595. 

Science,  Royal  College  of: 

Apparatus,  making  available  for  use  by  other 
Colleges  (M'Weerey),  2865-7. 

Catholic  Students — 

Number  of  (Delnny),  4394-5. 

Snlicrting  Faith  of  Students,  Instance  of 
(Delany),  4396,  4464,  4466. 

Mixing  of  Students. 

Departments  in  which  Students  might  mix 
(Delany),  4385-8. 


Science,  Royal  College  of — continued. : 

Governing  Body  would  have  to  possess  people’s 
confidence  (Delany),  4388. 

Objections  to  development  on  ground  of  mix- 
.ing  of  Students  (Delany),  4314. 

Taking  over  by  New  University  or  College,  Ques- 
tion of  (Delany),  4389,  4454,  4461. 

Teaching  not  of  University  Rank  (Delanv)  4383 
4452-60. 

School  was  needed,  but  a University  was 
needed  also  (Delany),  4384. 

Scottish  Universities  : 

■Denominationalism,  Extent  of  (MacDermott) 
1304-6,  1402-3,  1405  ; (Butcher),  1406-7. 

Faculties,  Organisation  of  (Butcher),  987. 

Federation  Question. 

Federation  of  Universities  proposed  by  Act 
of  1858— Section  never  carried  into  effect 
(Windlc),  3727. 

Ordinances  at  present  connecting  Universities 
objections  to  (Windlc),  3727. 

General  University  Court,  Powers  and  Functions 
(Windle),  3727. 

Theology,  Faculties  of — 

Included  within  the  Old  University  System 
(MacDermott),  1302-3. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  had  made  no 
declaration  on  the  subject  (MacDermott) 
1308. 

Separation,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Mac- 
Dermott), 1309. 

Theological  Halls  established  by  Free  Church 
apart  from  the  University,  Success  of 
(MacDermott),  1385. 

Seal  of  Trinity  College  : 

Control — Originally  under  Control  of  Provost  and 
Fellows  (Madden),  2440. 

Provisions  for  use  of  Corporate  Seal  going  back 
to  Charter  of  Elizabeth  (Madden),  2514- 
5,.  2518-20. 

Second  College  in  Dublin  University  : 

Aberdeen  University,  Object  lesson  of  (Traill), 

Abolition  of  the  University  as  it  had  existed  for 
three  hundred  years  involved  (Madden), 
2486. 

Autonomy  Question  (Delany),  4353-5. 

Extent  of  Freedom — 

Nothing  short  of  complete  autonomy 
would  satisfy  the  Catholic  claim  and 
it  could  not  be  given  without  wreck- 
ing Dublin  University  (Bernard), 

Tie  would  be  closer  between  two  Col- 
leges within  Trinity  College  than  in 
the  case  of  a Federal  University  with 
Colleges  scattered  over  the  country 
(Bernard),  443. 

Independent  University,  Proposed  Autonomy 
would  result  in  (Traill),  147-8  ; (Leech), 
3294 ; (Delany),  4356. 

Inducement  to  those  who  wished  to  have  com- 
plete power  of1  granting  their  own  de- 
yr- 1gre,e.s’  question  of  (M'Weeney),  2914. 

Misleading  to  give  name  of  one  University 
to  two  Colleges  which  were  really  inde- 

- pendent  Universities  (Tadeton),  341-6. 

Catholic  attitude— 

All  would  assent  to  a Scheme  for  a properly 
constituted  and  equipped  College 
(Magennis),  3030-1 ; (Delany),  4501,  note. 

Bishops;  Attitude  of  (Bernard),  355-62; 
(Synnott),  1675. 

Defer  also  to  sub-heading  Mixed  Education. 

Devout  Catholics— 

Defiuition  of  (Turielon),  346;  (Bernard), 

Satisfaction  of  claims  and  aspirations  of 
—Reasons  for  founding  a second  College 
if  founded  at  all  (Tarleton),  346. 

Laymen’s  Committee — 

Communications  between  Catholic  Lay- 
men and  Trinity  College — No  com- 
munications  (Synnott),  1681,  1685-7. 
Opposition  if  College  were  organized  on 
Robertson  Commission  Scheme  (Syn- 
nott), 1511-12. 

Statement,  submitted  to  the  Robertson 
Commission  (Synnott),  1677-9; 
(Browne),  4915,’  4949-56,  4972. 
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Second  College  in  Dublin  University — continued. 

Catholic  Attitude— con  tinned. 

Laymen’s  Committee — can  tinned. 

Scheme  approved  as  best  Scheme  sub- 
mitted to  that  Commission  ( Sun - 
nott),  1712-5. 

Preference  for  Second  College  as  against  al- 
ternative Schemes  (Browne),  5067-73, 
5078,  5006-5109. 

Catholic  Authority — Representation  in  connection 
with  College  in  same  way  in  which  Di- 
vinity School  was  to  remain  attached  to 
Trinity  College,  proposed  (Jackson), 
4090. 

Catholic  Relief  Act  Proposals — Policy  abandoned, 
College  ultimately  ■ becoming  a Divinity 
School  (Aladden),  2486. 

Catholics  and  Protestants — Relations  between — 
Possibility  of  a social  drawing  together 
(Traill),  . 109-11  ; (Bernard),  463 ; 
(Magennis),  3032 ; (Gray),  3915 ; 
(Browne).  5001-4. 

Church  of  Ireland,  Objections  on  behalf  of 
(Crozier),  2411  ; (Archdall),  2398. 

Clerical  influence  pervading  Second  College  would 
extend  to  the  University  (Traill),  49. 

College  and  University,  Relations  between — 

Denominational  College  in  an  Undenomina- 
tional University,  Question  of  (Traill), 
52-3,  66-8 ; (Bernard),  371-3,  424-8,  436 ; 
(Tarleton),  347-8. 

Denominational  College,  Original  intention  to 
introduce  (Bernard),  403-4. 

Examining  University  at  the  head  of  two 
denominational  Colleges  (Tarleton),  349- 

51- 

Competition,  Question  of  (Traill),  3,  49,  89,  106-8, 
129-31,  142  ; (Tarleton),  346,  352 ; (Ber- 
nard), 419-20,  752-6;  (Culverwell),  763 
(p.  44),  788 ; (Synnott),  1668-71 ; 

(Magennis),  3003,  3038-9. 

Connection  between  the  two  Colleges  suggested — 
Svstem  of  external  Examiners,  Common 
Board  of  Studies,  etc.  (M'Weeney),  2915. 

Courses  of  Study,  Arrangement  of — 

Board  of  Studies  for  each  College,  proposed, 
the  University  to  see  that  the  level  of 
Education  was  maintained  (Magennis), 
3003.  . . 

Common  Standard  fixed  by  the  University 
(Synnott),  1593-4. 

Every  subject  to  be  represented  in  both  Col- 
leges to  begin  with — Question  of  one 
College  taking  up  one  or  other  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  other  College 
(Magennis),  3108-10,  3177-81. 

General  Outlines  laid  down  by  the  University 
and  Teachers  given  more  freedom  as  to  de- 
tails— Would  not  secure  a uniform  stan- 
dard (Bernard),  429-31. 

Lectures  subject  to  Censorship  and  books  to 
an  “ Index  ” (Traill),  49. 

Philosophy — Each  College  would  draw  up  its 
own  course  (Magennis),  2997. 

Physics,  Method  of  Teaching  necessarily 
different — Investigations  of  Professor  sub- 
ject to  Ecclesiastical  Authority  in  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other  (Bernard),  432. 

Degrees — Prestige  of  Dublin  University,  and  Ques- 
tion of  degrees  in  the  New  College 
(Browne),  4929-33,  5021-7,  5033-5. 

Failure  of  Scheme  if  Degrees  of  New  College 
did  not  carry  equal  weight  with  those  of 
Trinity  College  (Culverwell),  764  (p.  45). 

Non-Resident  Students,  Question  of  Degrees 
for  (Browne),  5040-2. 

Outside  Examiners,  Employment  of  (Traill), 

101. 

Unfairness  of  giving  name  of  degrees  of 
Dublin  University  to  new  Degree  (Traill), 
78,  100  ; (Tarleton),  341 ; (Bernard),  355. 

Dunraven  Scheme — 

Original  Scheme  was  for  a Second  College  in 
Dublin  University  (Dunraven),  4678. 
Second  College  in  Dublin  University  pre- 
ferable to  (Del any),  4350-2. 

Educational  Benefit  of  a Second  College,  question 
of  (Traill),  116-127 

Educational  ideals  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
differed  in  fundamental  principles 
(Tarleton),  346 ; (Bernard),  355,  390-5, 
432,  435,  441-2,  458-9 ; (Magennis), 
3088-9. 


Second  College  in  Dublin  University — continued. 
Efficiency,  Decrease  in  (Culverwell),  763  (p.  44). 
Endowments  of  Trinity  College  should  not  be 
interfered  with  (Browne),  4974-8,  5007-9. 
Engineering  School — Question  of  separate  Schools 
(M'Weeney),  2917-8. 

Equipment  Question — Common  Equipment  or 
Duplication  of  Apparatus — 

College  Equipment  should  be  equal — Special 
Equipment  might  be  tieated  as  a Univer- 
sity possession  (Magennis),  3061-4,  3067, 
3101-7. 

Common  Equipment  and  Professoriate 
(Synnott),  1602-9,  1637-8. 

Developing  new  Subjects  in  Second  College  to 
balance  any  subjects  particularly  well 
done  in  older  College  (Magennis),  3108-10. 
Scientific  Work — Two  Staffs  and  one  Labora- 
tory desired  (Magennis),  3070-1,  3073-4. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Professors  and 
Teachers. 

Examinations — 

Common  Standard  fixed  by  the  University 
(Synnott),  1593-4. 

Control  iby  University  Authority  over  Exam- 
iners and  Courses  of  Study,  necessity  for 
(Bernard),  355. 

Difficulties  would  arise — Case  of  the  Royal 
University  and  Belfast  (Traill),  49,  54-5. 
Difficulty  of  a University  awarding  Degrees 
upon  Examinations  of  Constituent  Col- 
leges (Traill),  78 — Royal  University  had 
done  it  (Magennis),  2999. 

Each  College  to  conduct  its  own  Examinations 
for  Pass  Degrees  proposed 
(Magennis),  2998-9. 

Presence  of  an  external  Examiner  pro- 
posed (Magennis),  3052-4,  3182, 
3184-7. 

External  Examiners— Objections  (Traill),  49, 
101-3,  132-136 ; (Bernard),  355. 

Influence  of  a new  Examination  Scheme 
(Broione),  5037-8. 

Medical  Examinations — . 

Less  difficulty  in  conducting  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  University 
(M'Weeney),  2901-2. 

Medical  part  would  be  quite  as  difficult 
as  Royal  University  Examination, 
but  facilities  might  be  offered  in  con- 
nection with  Arts  Examination 
(M'Weeney),  2906-7. 

No  objections  to  an  Examiner  who  was  taking 
part  in  the  Examination  seeing  the  work 
of  all  the  Colleges  (Magennis),  3188-90. 

Philosophy— Question  of  University  Examina- 
tions (Magennis),  3042-8. 

Religious  balance  of  Examiners  a necessity 
(Traill),  49.  . , 

Teaching  following  the  Examination  instead 
of  the  Examination  growing  out  of  the 
Teaching  (Culverwell),  764  (p.  45).. 
University  Prizes,  Honours,  &c. 

Examination  in  chief  to  be  conducted 
by  Candidate’s  own  . Professor 
(Magennis),  3182. 

One  Examination  common  to  both  Col- 
leges (Magennis),  3041. 

Federation. 

College  capable  of  independent  existence  was 
" Cribbed,  cabined,  apd  confined”  by  as- 
sociation with  others  in  a Federal  Uni- 
versity (Culverwell),  764  (P-. 45). 
Difficulties  of  would  be  less  objectionable  than 
in  case  of  Colleges,  scattered  through  the 
country  (M'Weeney),  2898-9. 

Advantage  of  University  having  something 
to  say  as  to  fees — Advantage  from  a 
financial  standpoint  outweighed  by  dis- 
advantages in  other  ways  (Bernard),  423 
Objections  to  Fees  going  to  the  University 
(Traill),  150-1. 

Finance  Question — 

Expense  would  have  to  he  faced— Catholics 
required  a College  complete  and'  equal  to 
Trinity  College  (Delany),  4318. 

No  University  Funds  as  distinct  from  Trinity 
College  (Traill),  97,  144-6. 
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Second  College  in  Dublin  University — continued. 

Finance  Question — continued  : 

No  University  Funds,  etc. — continued. 

Only  Funds  that  could  be  described  as 
University  Funds  were  the  Fees  paid 
for  Degrees  ( Tarleton ),  496. 

Foundation  as  Collegium.  Muter  Universitatis. 
Establishment  of  other  Colleges  or  Halls  with- 
in the  University  contemplated,  but  never 
carried  into  effect  {Madden),  2486. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  College  and  Uni- 
versity. 

Friction,  Question  of — 

Advantages  of  Second  College  as  causing  less 
friction  than  modification  of  Trinity 


Second  College  in  Dublin  University — continued. 
Medical  School — continued. 


Few  Students  in  Trinity  at  present,  Friendly 
arrangements  with  the  Protestants  there 
(Magennis),  2955. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Competition. 

Governing  Bodies. 

Functions  of  (Synnott),  1614-6. 

Second  College. 

Elected  Academic  Government  ’ after  ex- 
piration of  fixed  transition  period 
{Synnott),  1583,  1585-8. 
Possibility  of  College  becoming  a 
Protestant  Institution,  Question 
of  {Synnott),  1595-601. 

No  effective  Security  against  Ecclesiastical 
pressure  {Culverwell)  763  (p.  44). 

University,  Governing  Body  of. 

Academic  Grounds,  Election  on  {Synnott), 
1629-36;  {Magennis),  3006-17; 
{Browne),  4915. 

Closeness  of  Tie  between  the  two  Colleges 
made  the  question  of  supreme  im- 
portance {Synnott),  1621-3. 

Equal  representation  of  the  two  Colleges, 
Question  of  {Traill),  149 ; {Ber- 
nard), 447-8;  {Synnott),  1582, 
1586,  1624-8 ; {Magennis),  2992- 
6,  3000-2 ; {Browne),  4925, 

4971-2,  4991-4. 

College  that  would  be  governed  by 
Irishmen^  with  Irish  ideas — How 
could  this*  be  with  a Governing 
Body  so  constituted?  {Browne), 
5048. 

Evils  of  Denominational  Balance 
System  {Traill),  98-9  ; ( Bernard 1 
445-6. 

Local  Municipal  Authorities,  Two  Repre- 
sentatives of,  desired  {Maqennis), 
3009,  3098-9. 

Predominance  of  Catholics  to  start  with 
(Magennis),  2937. 

Grinding  .-System— Evil  not  quite  so  great  in  the 
case  of  two  Colleges  as  in  the  case  of  a 
3193 6 University  College  {Magennis), 

Lectures — 


Duplication  of,  iee  sub-heading  Professors 
and  Teachers. 

University  Lectures  as  distinct  from  College 
lectures,  Opinion  in  favour  of 


London  University  Analogy,  refer  to  subheading 
College  and  University. 

Maynooth  College,  Claim  for  Affiliation,  &c. 
{Traill),  113-5. 

Governing  Body  of  University,  Claim  for 
164S-4  RePresentation  on  {Synnott), 

Original  proposal  that  Students  should  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  go  to  lectures  of  the 
College.  Non-acceptance  by  the  Bishops 
{Synnott),  1640-1.  * 

Suggestion  that  Maynooth  Students  should 
oome  into  the  College  in  a house  of  Resi- 
dence {Svnn  ott),  1645-7. 

University  Arts  Course  acceptable  to  Max- 
nooth  and  Trinity  Colfige  Stadents- 

Medical  School — 

Autonomous  Medical  School  — Separate 


Autonomous  Medical  School  - Separate 
P -,fch^ls  (M'Weene y),  2916,  2918. 

Cecilia  Street  Medical  Students. 


Large  number  who  now  go  nip  for  the  joint 
Colleges  would  probably  take  the  new 
Degree  (M  Weeney),  2908. 


Cecilia  Street  Medical  Students — continued : 
No  objections  to  being  incorporated  in  a 
College  with  the  necessary  Catholic 
Atmosphere  {M‘ Weeney),  2880. 

Mixed  Education  Question — 

Catholic  Bishops,  Attitude  of — 

Catholics  {Culverwell),  764  (p.  46). 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Attendance  of 
Condemnation  of  Proposal  {Traill) 
3,  49,  69-75. 

Exceptional  Cases,  Possibility  of 
{Traill),  76-7. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  free  mixing  of  Students 
of  different  denominations,  as  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  {Synnott),  1512,  1577. 

Would  probably  -arise  if  Protestants  were 
eligible  -for  privileges  of  New  College 
{Culverwell),  764  (p.  45). 

Duty  of  Catholic  Bishops,  according  to 
their  own  pronouncement,  to  endea- 
vour to  empty  the  College  of  Catho- 
lics—Disastrous  result  both  to  the 
country  and  -the  University  {Culver- 
well), 764  (p.  46). 


“ Nationalisation”  of  Dublin  University,  Question 
of  {Bernard),  362. 


Opinion  -against  {Madden),  2545  ; {Gray),  3961, 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities — No  analogy 
for  'Second  College  in  Dublin  Universitv 
{Culverwell),  764  (p.  45). 


Professors  and  Teachers. 

Appointment  of. 

Crown,  Appointment  by— Robertson  Com- 
mission iSuggestion  {Synnott),  1591-2. 
Governing  Body— No  reason  why  it  should 
be  allowed  to  appoint  the  Professors 
{Traill),  149. 

Catholic  Church,  Claims  {Traill),  50-1. 

Common  Equipment  and  Professoriate 
{Synnott),  1602-9,  1637-8. 

Difficulty  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  course 
which  would  be  common  to  the  two  Col- 
leges  {Culverwell),  763  (p.  45). 

Dual  Professorships— Subjects  in  which 
duplicate  teaching  would  be  neces- 
sayy.^&c.  {Traill),  78-9 ; {Magennis), 

Biology  and  Metaphysics,  Double  ar- 
rangement desirable,  but  not  neces- 
sapr  in  Physics  or  Chemistry 
(Magennis),  30768. 

Laboratories,  &c.,  Question  of  Students 
(DelanV),  4314;  (Browne), 
5010-16,  5051,  5054 

Medical  and  .Scientific  -Subjects,  Subjects 
constituting  the  Anthropological 
'Sciences — Desirable  to  have  Catholic 
Professors  (Magennis),  3075. 

No  branch  of  Curriculum  would  be  ex- 
cluded  from  Scope  of  Teaching  of 
Catholic  College  (Magennis),  3101-2. 
Aot  necessary  to  duplicate  Teachers  if 
Professor  were  not  only  a man  of 
acknowledged  ability,  but  also  a 
. Catholic  (Magennis),  3078-9. 
Objections  to — Creation  of  new  Chairs  was 
a different  thing  (Traill),  137-9. 
Philosophy— Experience  at  University 
C°Nege  showed  that  Philosophy  could 
not  be  adequately  dealt  with  even  by 
three  Professors  (Magennis),  2954. 
University  Lectures  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated  (Traill),  49. 

Professors  in  different  centres  talcing  dif- 
ferent views  of  their  subjects  and  not 
being  able  to  harmonize  them  by  friendly 
contact,  Difficulty  of  ( Culverwell ),  764 

„ ,-(P-  46)‘ 

Religion  of  Professors — 

Catliolic  College  to  be  staffed  mainly  by 
Catholics- Supply  of  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors, etc.  (Browne),  5055-61. 
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Second  College  in  Dublin  University — continued: 
Professors  and  Teachers — continued. 

Religion  of  Professors — continued. 
Denominational  Balance — 

Evils  of  System  (Traill),  98-9,  104-5 ; 
( Tarleton ),  346 ; (Bernard),  362 ; 
(Culverwell),  763  (p.  44). 
Question  of  choosing  the  best  man, 
Would  there  be  any  security  for 
Academic  merit?  (Browne),  4926- 
8,  4991-4. 

Necessary  to  consider  Religion  of  Pro- 
fessor only  in  regard  to  Chairs  con- 
nected with  private  Endowment 
(Magennis),  2934. 

No  objection  to  teaching  being  given  by 
a Protestant  (Magennis),  3065. 
Predominance  of  Protestants,  Possibility 
of — Prepared  to  take  the  risk 
(Magennis),  2935-6,  2938. 

University  Professorships,  Question  of 
(Traill),  150-1 ; (Browne),  4916-22, 
4978. 

Certain  Subjects  should  be  taught  by 
University  Officials  si  distinct  from 
College  Officials,  but  there  should  also 
be  provision  in  the  College  itself 
(Magennis),  3072. 

College  Tutors — 

Appointment — Resignation  of  Tutor- 
ship advantageous  (Magennis), 
3055. 

Preference  given  but  not  necessarily 
to  be  selected  (Magennis)  3049- 
51. 

Difficulties  as  to  appointment  and  Control 
of  Teaching — Subjects  - afiected 
(Belany),  4315-7. 

Delany's,  Rev.  Dr.,  Statement  that 
Catholic  Students  would  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  Lectures 
(Browne).  5010,  5051,  5054. 
Lectures  which  might  be  common  to  Stu- 
dents of  both  Colleges  (Browne), 
5010,  5049. 

O'Connor's,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Opinion 
(Browne),  5049. 

Places  where  Lectures  would  be  given 
(Magennis),  3056-60 ; (Browne), 
5012-7. 

Trotests  against — Reason  of  Signatories  to  State- 
men  II.  for  presenting  Protest  in  dif- 
ferent form  from  Scatement  I.  (Culver- 
well),  763. 

•Question  had  been  long  before  the  Public 
(Synnott),  1672-6. 

Religious  Antagonism,  Disappearance  of 
(McWeency),  2913;  (Magennis),  3033-7. 
Residence — Fixed  period  to  be  necessary  for  ob- 
taining Degrees  (Synnott),  1594. 

^Single  University  with  Trinity  College  as  sole  Col- 
lege, Comparison  with  refer  to  title 
Single  University. 

Sice — 

Dublin  undoubtedly,  otherwise  it  would  be 
provincial  and  there  would  be  an  element 
of  inferiority  (Magennis),  3130-2. 
refer  also  to  sub-heading  Competition. 
■Solution  of  the  University  Question  (Browne), 
4915,  4929,  4952. 

Status — Demand  that  the  scale  should  be  the  same 
as  Trinity  College  (Magennis),  3126,  3130. 
'Students — 

Number  of  Students,  Estimate  of  (Magennis), 
3133-5. 

Social  drawing  together  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Possibility  (Traill),  109-11; 
(Bernard),  463-4;  (Magennis),  3032; 
(Gray),  3915;  (Browne),  5001-4. 

Sources  from  which  Students  would  be  derived 
(Magennis),  3136-51. 

■Trinity  College,  effect  on,  eic. — 

Autonomy,  Destruction  of  (Bernard),  402. 
Opposition  to  the  Scheme  (Synnott),  1541 
(p.  88). 

Revolutionising  Trinity  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity (Archdall),  2398. 

Separate  Governing  Body,  Necessity  for  (Ber- 
nard), 643. 


Second  College  in  Dublin  University— continued: 

Undenominational  thecreticallv,  but  denomina- 
tional in  fact  if  it  were  to  fulfil  its  object 
(Bernard),  433-4. 

Welsh  University  Analogy,  Question  of  (Ber- 
nard), 355;  (Culverwell),  764  (p.  45). 

Women,  Equal  treatment  with  men  proposed 
(O’Fanelly)  4201-3,  4207,  4230-1. 

Wyndham,  Mr.,  Plan  contemplated  by  (Tarleton), 
341 ; (Gray),  3961. 


Secondary  Schools  : 

see  Intermediate  Schools. 


Senate. 

Annual  Report  and  Audited  Financial  Statement 
to  be  presented  co  Senate  by  Governing 
Body,  proposed,  Criticism  (Jackson), 
1070-2 ; (Madden),  2537-41. 

Corporation  of  the  Senate,  Constitution  of  (Join), 
1064. 

Council,  Representation  on — Senate  would  be  dis- 
franchised if  Council  were  replaced  by 
proposed  Governing  Body  (Madden),  2549- 

Goveming  Body,  Senate  to  have  power 
of  electing  one  member,  proposed 
(Joly),  950,  1142;  (Gwynn),  1139; 
(Leech),  3212. 

Government  of  the  College^  Share  in  proposed — 
Impracticable  proposal  (Madden),  2451, 
2453-4,  2536-41. 

Incorporation  in  1857  (Madden),  2450;  (Gray), 
3922. 

Means  of  bringing  University  more  in  contact 
with  outside  world — Proposal  could 
hardly  be  worked  by  means  of  Senate 
(Madden),  2551-2. 

Meetings,  Pancity  of— Number  of  Members  at  a 
meeting,  etc.  (Joly),  1143-4. 

Objections  to  Senate  System  of  Government 
(Magennis),  3002. 

Powevs  and  Functions  as  at  present  constituted 
Degrees  — 

New  Legislation  in  anything  affecting— 
Consent  of  Senate  necessary  (Tarle- 
ton),  551. 

Vetoing  Degrees,  Power  of  (Tarleton), 
551,  554;  (Gwynn),  1061,  1068; 
(Madden),  2450-1. 

Enlargement  of  Powers-  -Not  much  advantage 
(Tarleton),  553. 

Matters  on  which  Senate  must  be  consulted— 
University  as  distinct  front  College 
matters  (Gwynn),  1062-3 ; (Joly),  1064-5. 
Question  whether  Board  could  override 
Senate’s  opposition  (Gwynn),  1066; 
(Chairman,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Jack- 
son),  1066. 

Meeting — Senate  could  meet  only  when  a 
Grace  was  sent  down  by  the  Board 
(Gwynn),  1060. 

No  Governing  Power  or  Power  of  Initiative, 
could  not  even  discuss  a question  unless 
it  came  from  the  Board  (Traill),  182, 
184;  ( Gwynn ),  1060,  1070;  (Madden). 
2486. 

Property,  Power  to  acquire — Power  granted 
in  1857,  but  never  exercised  (Madden), 
2454. 

Qualification  for  Membership  (Traill),  183; 
(Joly),  1145-8;  (Gwynn),  1149-51; 
(Madden),  2451. 

Self-convening  Power — Proposal  that  on  re- 
quisition signed  by  nc-t  less  than  30 
members,  Senate  might  be  summoned  by 
Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  _ to  express 
views  on  matters  of  University  Policy. 

"Must’  not  “might”  be  summoned — Com- 
pulsory summoning  preferable  (Joly), 
938-9;  (Gwynn),  944. 

Restriction  to  matters  of  University  Policy- 
Question  whether  General  Power  was  de- 
sirable (Joly),  941;  (Gwynn),  942-3. 

University  Commission  of  1851,  Recommenda- 
tion (Joly),  944. 

Senior  Master,  Non  Rxgent  : 

Veto  on  Degrees  (Madden),  2451. 
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Separate  College  or  University  : 

Catholic  Bishops’  Attitude — Separate  College  next 
best  thing  to  a separate  University 
(Delany),  4263. 

Co-operation  with  Trinity  College — Catholics 
would  welcome  all  possible  voluntary  co- 
operation if  once  they  were  placed  on 
conditions  of  equality  (Delany),  4319-22. 

Physical  Laboratories,  Common  use  of — No 
difficulty  if  each  College  had  its  own  days 
(Delany),  4323. 

Professors — Common  Professors  impossible  at 
present  ( Delany ),  4324:5. 

Denominational  Character — New  Institution 
would  be  denominational  just  as  Trinity 
College  had  long  been  ( Delany ),  4432. 

“ Episcopal  Domination  and  Undue  Clerical 
Control  ” Objection,  Reply  to— Catholic 
Bishops  had  not.  interfered  at  Louvain  or 
in  University  College  (Delany),  4493. 

Limitation  of  thought  and  Narrowness  of 
Teaching  Objection — No  limitation  in 
University  College  (Delany),  4493-4. 

No  objection  provided  those  who  wished  to 
go  to  Trinity  were  free  to  do  so  (Traill), 

Either  a Second  College  or  a Separate  University 
might  satisfy  the  section  of  the  popula- 
tion which  Trinity  did  not  satisfy  (Mac- 
Neill),  ■3490-5. 

Equipment  of  Scientific  Departments — 

Economy  should  tell  rather  against  Cpllege 
of  Science  than  against  L'niversity  teach- 
ing (Delany),  4392-3. 

Equality,  Claim  for — Kind  and  extent  of 
equality  claimed  (Delany),  4405-7. 

Essential  that  new  University  should  have 
complete  Apparatus  for  University  course 
(Delany),  4389,  4391. 

Giving  Double  Plant  and  opening  both  Uni- 
versities to  non-Universitv  Students,  pro- 
posed (Delany),  4462-3,  4390. 

Triplication  not  due  to  Catholic  demands  but 
to  action  of  recently  established  Agri- 
cultural Board  (Delany).  4391. 

Fawcett’s  Act,  Application  to  New  College  with 
certain  modifications,  proposed — Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s  letter  to  Sir  A 
MacDonnell  (Delany),  4273,  4279. 

Fees— the  lower  the  better  (Delany),  4411-2. 

Governing  Body — 

Catholic  Government,  that  is  a Government 
without  tests,  hue  so  constituted  as  to 
ensure  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic 
Body  (Delany),  4263. 

Appointment  of  first  body  would  be  made 
in  communication  with  Bishops,  but 
.otnec^anly  all  Catholics  (Delany), 

Representative  body  after  a certain  lime 
would  be  ipso  facto  predominantly 
Catholic  (Delany),  4267-71.  J 

Laymen  would  predominate— Catholic  Bishops’ 
demand  for  appointment  of  a certain 
number  of  Bishops  ex-officio  had  been 
withdrawn  (Delany),  4280-1,  4349. 
fubiic  declaiation  of  withdrawal,  im- 
portance  of  (Butcher),  4350. 

Power  of  Appointment  and  Dismissal  desired 
(Delany),  4342-4. 

Personal  Statement,  but  witness  believed 
his  feeling  to  be  widely  shared  by 
some  of  the  Bishops  too  (Delanu) 
4345.  ' s 

Representative  and  popular  Body  essential 

a,  s“ccess  (Delany),  4302  note. 

Maynooth  s Claim  for  Affiliation  (Bernard),  409- 
500 ; (Synnott),  1639  ; (Delany),  4357-8 

Agricultural  Professorships  like  those  at 
Louvain  would  enable  priests  to  increase 
prosperity  of  the  country  (Delany),  4358. 

Catholic  Bishops’  Attitude,  Change  in 
(Delany),  4360-1  5 

Govern  ingUtody,  Representation  on  (Delany), 

Arts  Faculty  of  Maynooth  would  greatly  • 
ouhmmber  any  other  Arts  FacultV 
and  claim  for  representation  would 
be  based  to  some  extent  on  numbers 
(Delany),  4365-6. 

Hostel  or  College  would  be  established  bT 
Eishops  in  Dnblin  (Delany),  4358.  ' 


Separate  College  or  University — continued: 
Maynooth’s  Claim  for  Affiliation — continued. 

Mixing  with  lay  Students,.  Extent  to- 
which  mixing  could  take  office 
(Delany),  4370-1.  P ace 

Meaning  of  Affiliation — Privileges  entails 
(Delany),  4364,  4372-4. 

Objection  that  the  new  College  would  be 
dominated  by  theological  Students— 
Groundless  objection  (Delany),  4375-81 
Non -Catholic  Students,  welcome  extended  tr, 
(Delany),  4413. 

Chapels,  Catechetical  Lectures,  Separate 
Courses  in  Philosophy,  etc.-— Not  neces- 
sary, since  non-Catholic  students  had  a 
choice  of  institutions  (Delany),  4414-7. 

Mixing  of  Students — Social  intercourse,  be- 
tween Catholics  and  non-Catholics  would 
have  fullest  encouragement  (Delano) 
4419-21. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a separate  University  or  at 
least  a separate  College  (MacXeill) 
3490-5.  " 

Professors,  Selection  of — Extent  to  which  selec- 
tion would  be  made  on  denominational 
grbunds  (Delany),  4425,  4433. 

Best  men  in  their  own  subjects,  Possible 
exclusion  involving  certain  strain  on  Aca- 
demic Character  of  Institution — No  stain 
involved,  most  brilliant  men  were  not 
always  the  best  teachers  (Delany),  4431. 

Declaration  required  from  Professors  at 
Queen’s  Colleges  would  satisfy  Catholic 
requirements  and  be  more  easily  carried 
than  one  which  seemed  to  guard  Catholics 
only  (Delany),  4346-8. 

Examinational  Method  of  Selection,  Objec- 
tion to  (Deluny),  4275. 

Nationality  and  Religion  would  be  considered 
but  would  never  qualify  an  otherwise  nn- 
nt  man  (Delany),  4427-8. 

No  test-  would  be  required,  but  Governing 
Body  would  select  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  confidence  that  Professor  would  not 
interfere  with  faith  of  his  pupils 
(Delany),  4274,  4277-8,  4338,  4340-1, 
4422,  4426.  . 

Opening  to  all  comers,  Question  of — " De- 
grees, Honours,  and  Emoluments  ” men- 
tioned in  Archbishop  Walsh’s  Letter  to 
Sir  A.  MacDonnell  would  not  necessarily 
_ include  Professorships  (Delany),  4273.  ‘ 
Prohibition  against  Trinity.  Effect  on  (Delany), 
4443-51.  ■ \ u/j 

Students— -Probable  Number  and  Sources  of 
Supply  (Del any),  4435. 

Estimate  of  probable  Number  (Delany),  4475- 
81,  449] . 

Increase  in  number  of  Catholics  taking  Arts 
examinations  in  Royal  Univereitv— 
Tables  handed  in  (Delany),  4471-3. 

Intermediate  Results  showing  large  propor- 
tion of  Catholic  Students  fully  qualified 

r • f?r  “Jgher  .Education  (Delany),  4473. 

Leinster  Catholics — Some  would  go  to  Trinity 
as  then-fathers  had  done  (Delany),  4340. 

Maynootli  Students,  Question  as  to  Number 
°U‘:!(nnott),  1545;  (Delany),  4483-7, 
4503-12v  4517-20  J 

Munster  and  Cork,  Students  from— 

Considerable  proportion  would  pTobablv 
remain  at  home  if  Queen’s  Colleges 
were  brought  into  harmony  with 
’visiles  of  the  people  (Delany),  4437-9. 
Monster  people  would  resist  pressure  to- 
come  to  Dublin  (Barrett),  3889-90. 

Teachers  having  at  present  no  LTniversity 
qualification  would  resort  to  new  Univer- 
• _ sity  (Delany),  4488-90. 

Visitors,  Catholic  Bishops  on  Board  of— Witness 
personally  never  saw  the  necessity  of 
pressing  that  (Delany),  4341. 

Shmut*  Uy,™,sm.  „ITB  m 
. Catholic  Atmosphere  : 

Austrian  Emperor’s  Example— Success  of  the 

srity  in 

Catholic  Attitude— 

Bishops  would  prefer  a Separate  University 
but  they  did  not  insist  on  their  ideal 
(Dunraven),  4643-9. 
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Separate  University  with  the  desired  Catholic 

Atmosphere — continued : 

Catholic  Attitude. — continued. 

Lay  Opinion — Preference  for  College  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Browne),  5091. 

University  preferred  to  a College  (Delany), 
4262,  4283. 

Cecilia  Street  Medical  School,  No  objection  to 
being  incorporated  (McTFeency),  2879. 

Competition  Question — Lower  Fees  at  the  New 
University,  etc. 

Beneficial  to  Trinity  (Leech),  3294. 

Desirable  to  keep  the  Fees  fairly  even 
(Leech),  3298. 

Just  as  intense  if  both  institutions  were  Col- 
leges in  one  University  (Bernard),  419- 
20. 

Means  of  equalising  the  Fees,  Question  of 
(Leech),  3350. 

Trinity  College  must  be  prepared  to  face  com-  . 
petition  (Bernard),  421-2,  752-6. 

.Endowment — 

Contribution  from  the  People — They  would 
contribute  ultimately  (Delany),  4287. 

Ideal  was  a University  independent  of  State 
Aid  or  Control,  maintained  directly  by 
Irish  Catholics,  as  Louvain  was  by  Bel- 
gian Catholics  (Delany),  4302. 

Public.  Funds,  Endowment  out  of,  Opposition 
to  Mr.  Balfour’s  project — Presbyterian 
General  Assembly’s  Resolutions  (Mac- 
Dcrmott),  1292. 

•Governing  Body — Representative  and  popular 
Body  essential  to  success  (Delany),  4302, 
note. 

Headquarters  of  such  a University,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  Dublin  (Bernard) , 409-10,  499. 

Ideal  Settlement — A Catholic  and  Irish  Univer- 
sity (McWeene y),  2910;  (Delany),  4286. 

"Would  ultimately  result  whatever  else  was 
done  (Leech),  3294,  3355. 

Impracticable  because  a State-endowed  Roman 
Catholic  University  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  Protestant  opinion  (Dun- 
raven),  4552  (p.  287). 

National  University  with  no  religious  complexion 
— New  Demand,  not  appealing  to  Irish 
sentiment  and  tradition,  not  wanted  in 
view  of  existence  of  Trinity  College 
(Synnott),  1653-60,  1662-3. 

Not  the  least  objection  (Leech),  3297. 

Not  wanted — Only  kind  of  additional  University 
needed  was  one  to  teach  farming,  etc. 
(Gray),  4124. 

■Objections  (Traill),  83-4,  86,  89 ; (Synnott),  1652 ; 
(Gray),  4125. 

Denominational  Objection  (Traill),  83. 

If  Government  would  treat  the  matter  as 
a local,  not  a religious  question,  a re- 
presentative Governing  Body  would 
be  ipso  facto  predominantly  Catho- 
lic (Delany),  4288. 

Financial  Objection  (Synnott),  1661. 

Opportunity  for — Excellent  teaching  Staffs  with 
very  few  pupils  at  Cork,  Galway,  etc. 
Need  for  Colleges  of  Residence  (.‘lrc/t- 
dall),  2399,  2401. 

Privilege  denied  to  Irish  Catholics  but  granted  to 
particular  form  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland — Test  imposed  on  Professors  in 
the  4 Scotch  Universities  (Delany),  4288- 
90. 

Robertson  Commission,  Solution  practically  ruled 
out  by  (Synnott),  1651. 

Subjects  taught — To  be  left  to  the  authority  of 
the  University  (Bernard),  417-8. 

University  Board,  Establishment  for  a limited 
period  proposed,  to  see  that  standards 
were  pronerly  maintained,  etc.  (Delany), 
4496-8. 

refer  also  to  title  Separate  College  or  Univer- 
sity. 

^Settlement  of  University  Education  in  Ireland: 

No  solution  would  settle  the  whole  question,- 
Opinion  of  Trinity  College  men  (Traill), 
45. 

Plea  for  (Madden),  2548 ; (W indie),  3731. 

Advantage  oE  a Satisfactory  Settlement  to 
every  person  who  had  to  live  in  Ireland 
(.4.  F.  Dixon),  1964. 

see  also  title  Single  University — Widening. 
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Single  University,  with  Trinity  College  as  Sole 

College. 

Bonn  University  Analogy— Matter  viewed  ab- 
stractly with  regard  to  Trinity  College 
in  relation  to  the  Catholics — -Fallacy  of 
the  Academic  Mind  (Magennis),  2960-5. 

Catholic  Attitude  (Magennis),  2957. 

Bishops,  Attitude  of — Question  how  far 
Bishops  would  approve  Catholic 
Lavmen’s  Coinmitte'e  Proposals 
(Synnott),  1511,  1514-22,  1535-6, 
1658,  1660. 

Objections  to  Mixed  Education  in  a Col- 
lege, but  not  in  a University — Wit- 
ness did  not  understand  Bishops’ 
position  (Synnott),  1564-8. 

Prospects  of  securing  Bishops’  Approval, 
Question  of  (Fottrell),  1726-8,  1734-6. 
Refusal  to  accept  any  Scheme  involving 
Mixed  Education  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (Delany),  4258 ; 
(Dumaven),  4552  (p.  287). 
Declaration  of  July,  1906  (Synnott), 
1511,  1707 ; (Fottrell),  1725. 
Toleration  of  mixed  system  where  satis- 
factory safeguards  existed  for  faith 
and  morals  of  Catholic  students — Re- 
organised Trinity  College  would  come 
under  that  description,  and  could 
therefore  be  tolerated  (Fottrell), 
1731. 

Historical  Review  (Synnott),  1530-43,  1648- 
50. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Becord  of  Oct.,  1906 — 
Article  by  the  Maynooth  Professor  of 
Theology  (Synnott),  1523-4,  1527. 

Laity,  Attitude  of  (Synnott),  1705-6 ; 
(Magennis),  2958-9,  3115-19. 

Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee’s  Proposals — Con- 
ditions on  which  Single  University  Scheme 
would  be  accepted  (Synnott),  1501-2, 
1505,  1569-70. 

Action  of  Commission  in  the  event  of  Scheme 
failing  to  secure  Catholic  Bishops’  ap- 
proval— If  Commission  thought  it  the 
best  scheme  they  should  recommend  it 
(Fottrell),  1737. 

Best  solution  that  had  been  put  forward, 
-affording  best  chance  of  a practical  and 
workable  solution  (Fottrell),  1732. 

Conscience  Clause  as  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Act  of  1871  required — College 
-Statute  against  Blasphemia  not  suffi- 
ciently Specific  (Synnott),  1541  (p.  89). 

■Divinity  School — Attaching  Catholic  School 
to  separate  house  of  Residence  outside 
College  proper,  proposed  (Synnott),  1545. 

Fees,  Reduction  of,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered (Synnott),  1541  (p.  89). 

Fellowship  System,  new  mode  of  Election, 
proposed  (Synnott),  1690-1,  1693-4. 

Governing  Body,  Representation  on  (Syn- 
nott), 1501,  1541  (p.  89). 

Collegiate  as  distinct  from  University 
Governing  Body,  Representation  on 
desirable  (Synnott),  1617-9. 

Impracticable  Scheme,  &c.  (75.  F.  Browne), 
4966. 

Mired  Education  a part  of  Scheme  as 
acceptable  to  Committee  (Synnott),  1505, 
1508-9,  1541-3. 

Professors — 

Declaration  should  be  imposed  on  Pro- 
fessors in  regard  to  religious  ques- 
tion as  at  Queen’s  Colleges  (Synnott), 
1541  (pp.  88-9). 

Dual  Professorships  on  denominational 
basis  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  and  History,  Establish- 
ment of  (Synnott),  1502,  1504. 
Appointment  Difficulty  (Gray), 
3968-9. 

Catholics  had  not  hitherto  objected  to 
-the  course  in  Ethics  and  Meta- 
phyhics — Distinguished'  Roman 
Catholics  in  lists  of  Senior 
Moderators  and  Gold  Medallists 
from  1840-50  (Gray),  3970-2. 
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Single  Universitt,  •with  Trinity  College  as  Sole 

College — continued : 

Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee’s  Proposals,  &c. — 
continued : 

Professors — continued : 

Dual  Professorships,  etc. — continued. 
Commonsense  Concession  would  be  to 
■make  History,  Ethics  and  Meta- 
* physics  optional  in  the  Senior 
Sopkister  year,  leaving  teaching 
on  purely  Roman  Catholic  lines 
to  private  enterprise  (Gray), 
3969. 

Demand  based  on  ground  that  at 
present  Professional  Chairs  and 
Courses  were  essentially  Pro- 
testant—They  were  unsectarian, 
and  only  Protestant  in  that  they 
were  not  essentially  Roman 
Catholic  (Gray),  3969. 
Destruction  of  full  liberty  of  teaching 
involved  (Gray),  3969. 

Other  subjects,  Question  of  necessity 
of  dual  Professorships  for 
(Synnott),  1503-4  ; (Gray),  3969. 

Protestant  Religious  Services  or  Ceremonies, 
Official  Use  of— .Statute,  Custom,  &c. 
prescribing  use  should  be  repealed 
(Synnott),  1541  (p.  89). 

Reform  proposed  would  necessitate  other  Re- 
forms suggested  from  within  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Election  to  Fellowships,  &c. 
(Synnott),  1688-9. 

Residential  Accommodation — 

Provision  should  be  made  for  new  Stu- 
dents and  accommodation  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  Medical 
School’s  proximity  to  Hospitals 
(Synnott),  1541  (p'.  89). 

Separate  Houses  of  Residence 
ecclesiastical  students 
(Synnott),  1545. 

Constitution  should  be  as  it  is  now — Witness 
would  be  prepared  to  admit  schools  of 
other  Denominations  (Bernard),  632-4. 

Divinity  .School  of  Trinity  College  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  control  of  the  Church  with  its 
private  Endowments,  and  granted  power 
^confer  Theological  Degrees  (M'Mordie), 

Expenditure  required  under  various  heads, 
Commission,  to  reDort  on,  proposed 
(M’Mordie),  2595. 

Fees  difficulty  (Magennis),  3096. 

Grinding  system,  Objections  to  (Magennis), 
3072,  3192-3. 

Opinion  in  favour  of— Assured  Success  v.  Doubt- 
ful Experiment  (Madden),  2488 ; 
(Evans),  5112-3. 

Original  Purpose  and  Design  of  Trinity  College- 
Historical  Review  of  evidence  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  it  was  National  and 
intended  for  all  classes  of  graduates  or 
not  (Synnott),  1529-30,  1547-55. 

Practical  Question— Was  it  possible  to  so  modify 
Trinity  as  to  meet  requirements  of  all 
denominations  who  would  resort  to  it? 
(Bernard),  635. 

Any  radical  change  would  create  two 
grievances  in  place  of  one  (Delany), 

Educational  Ideals  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
hos^fund amentally  different  (Magennis), 

If  changes  could  be  made  making  Trinity 
acceptable  -to  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the 
Lcdlege  would  become  in  .time  pre- 
45521(pnt287f°mai1  Catholic  Wunraven), 

Protestant  Prejudice-Catholics  should  welcome 
any  legitimate  method  of  making  their 
position  and  tenets  better  known 
(Synnott),  1543. 

Provostship  of  Trinity  should  remain  open  with- 
out Test  (Traill),  2416.  F 

Science,  Encouragement  required  for— Provision 
that  should  be  made,  &c.  (M'Mordie), 


Single  University,  with  Trinity  College  as  Sole 
College — continued. 


Second  College  in  Dublin  University,  Merits  of 
Scheme  as  compared  with  Single  College 
University  Scheme.  b 

Catholic  Laymen’s  Committee’s  Attitude  as. 
between  the  two  Schemes — Benevolent 
neutrality  with  leaning  towards  which- 
ever Scheme  should  prove  attainable 
(Synnott),  1530,  1560-2,  1579-81,  1610-2 
1668-71,  1716. 

Duplication  or  Triplication  of  Endowments 
for  higher  secular  teaching  involved  in 
Second  College  Scheme — Probable  effect 
on  Attitude  of  Government  of  the  dav 
(Synnott),  1541  (p.  89).  ’ 

Not  much  difference  if  there  was  to  be  common 
Equipment  and  common  Professoriate 
_ (Synnott),  1610-3. 

Objections  to  College  for  Catholics  in  Royal 
University  applied  equally  to  similarly 
constructed  College  in  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Synnott),  1543. 

Political  and  Social  Grounds,  Demands  for 
Second  College  based  on  (Synnott),  1543 

Possibilities  of  Attainment,  Friction  likely 
to  result,  etc.  (Synnott),  1541  (p.  88). 

Religious  Atmosphere  Question — Elective  Aca- 
demic Government  with  no  tests  for  Stu- 
dents or  Pzofossors  would  produce  much 
the  same  residt  in  either  case  (Synnott) 
1541  (p.  89). 

Second  College  was  the  next  best  thing  if 
Reconstruction  of  Trinity  proved  im- 
practicable and  would  be  accepted  as 
such  by  Catholic  Laymen  (Synnott) 
1579-81.  ’ 

Staff  Scheme— Difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining a special  denominational  Staff 
(Synnott),  1523,  1541  (p.  89). 

Tendency  of  a one-College  University  to  stop 
short  at  the  College  product,  i.e.,  the 
graduate,  Question  of  (Synnott),  1695-7. 

Teaching  Arrangements— Professorial  System 
much  the  best  for  Pass  Students,  Differ- 
ence in  cost  for  Tutorial  teaching  should 
be  paid  by  those  taking  advantage  of  it 
(M’Mordie),  2595. 


Widening  the  Constitution  of  Trinity  College, 
Scheme  for — Put  forward  by  certain 
Junior  Fellows  and  Professors,  and  ac- 
®®pted^)bj^  467  Roman  Catholic  Laymen 

Advisory  Committee,  Functions  of — Thought 
advisable  that  the  Hierarchy  should  de- 
cide what  its  functions  were  to  be  (Cul- 
verwell), 2423. 

Attitude  of  the  University  represented  by  the 
Scheme — Method  of  appointing  a Repre- 
sentative Committee  to  draw  up  a State- 
ment of  what  Trinity  College  would 
accept  (Culverwell),  772. 

Bona-fides  of  promoters  of  the  Scheme,  Guar- 
antee of  (Culverwell),  2423-4. 
Recognition  of,  might  make  an  agreement 
possible — No  desire  that  Catholics 
should  be  a “helpless  minority” 
(Culverwell),  2426  (p.  151),  2597. 

Catholic  Attitude — 

Authorities  had  already  rejected  the 
Scheme  (Bernard),  611. 

Concisions  insufficient  (Bernard),  743 ; 

(P:  F.  Browne),  5062. 

Conditions  accepted  by  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Catholics — Contention  that 
Signatures  did  not  represent  what 
tney  were  supposed  to  represent 
(Magennis),  3122-3. 

Lay  Attitude  (Culverwell),  777-9,  2426. 
Power  of  the  Laity  with  the  Hier- 
archy (Culverwell),  786. 

Catholic  Bishops’  Attitude — 

Consent  of  needed  for  success  of  the  Scheme 
—Impossible  to  have  the  Advisory 
Committee  without  their  approval 
(Culverwell),  2422. 

Mixed  Education  proposal,  Condemna- 
tion of  (Traill),  3,  34. 

Mixed  Education  not  wholly  con- 
demned (Culverwell),  771. 
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Single  University,  with  Trinity  College  as  Sole 
College — continued : 

Widening  the  Constitution,  etc. — continued. 
Catholic  Bishops’  Attitude— continued. 

No  pronouncement  had  been  made  upon 
the  Scheme  at  all  (Culverwell),  773-4, 
780. 

Statement — 

Omission  for  the  first  time  in  a 
document  dealing  officially  with 
Mixed  Education  of  the  State- 
ment that  it  was  a danger  to 
faith  and  morals  ( Culverwell ), 
2424,  2426. 

Prepared  before  the  Scheme  put  forth 
in  Statement  III.  was  published 
( Culverwell ),  768,  769a. 

Reference  to  certain  movements  in 
Trinity  College — Possibility  of 
the  Bishops  having  seen  or  heard 
of  the  Scheme  ( Culverwell ),  2425. 
Church  of  Ireland  Students,  Percentage  of 
— Folly  of  Alienating  their  sympathy  in 
order  to  conciliate  those  hostile  to  that 
Church  (Bernard),  743. 

Colourlessness  in  Religion,  Politics,  etc., 
Question  of — 

Chaiacter  of  Trinity  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  would  be  completely 
changed — It  would  be  no  longer  either 
Protestant  or  Unionist,  but  would 
represent  all  shades  of  thought  in 
Ireland  (Culverwell),  786. 

No  danger  in  Youth,  Contrast  intensi- 
fied the  perception  of  their  own  side 
• (Culverwell),  786. 

Community  of  interests  secured— the  entire 
Institution  must  proceed  on  its  way  use- 
fully or  fail  as  a whole  (Culverwell),  788. 
Control  did  not  depend  upon  a certain  num- 
ber of  Catholic  laymen  but  upon  the 
Intermediate  Schools,  and  they  were  con- 
trolled by  Bishops  and  Jesuits  (Traill), 
3. 

Denominational  Atmosphere,  Objection  to 
(M'Mordie),  2590. 

Trinity  College  had  no  Protestant  at- 
mosphere and  there  was  no  intention 
c.f  giving  it  a Roman  Catholic  atr 
mosphere  (Traill),  3. 

Governing  Body — 

Changes  not  considered  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  the  College  could 
be  made  more  acceptable  to  Catholics 
(Culverwell),  2436. 

Opposition  to  Scheme  (Traill),  42-3. 
Privilege  for  Catholics  of  electing  25  per 
cent,  of  members  for  25  years. 
Effect  of  Scheme— Within  a short 
time  there  would  be  a much 
larger  representation  than  25  per 
cent.  (Culverwell),  783. 

Junior  Fellows  and  Professors  had 
never  exercised  their  power  of 
putting  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
Council  (Gray),  3938,  3942. 
Opinion  against  (II.  II-  Dixon), 
1239. 

Possibly  better  to  reduce  the  number 
gradually  instead  of  naming  a 
definite  25  years  (Culverwell), 
783. 

Privileges  once  granted  could  not  be 
withdrawn  after  five  and  twenty 
years  (Bernard),  611,  738-40. 
Representation  of  25  per  cent,  not 
represented  as  adequate— Extracts 
showing  desire  to  widen  basis  of 
Catholic  Representation  (Culver- 
well), 2422. 

Twenty  Members  with  the  Provost,  pro- 
posed (Culverwell),  784-5. 
Guarantee  for  faith  and  morals.  Witness  be- 


SlNGLE  UNIVERSITY,  WITH  TRINITY  COLLEGE  AS  SOLE 

College — continued : 

Widening  the  Constitution,  etc. — continued. 

Legal  Objection — continued. 

Fawoett’s  Act  not  carried  out  yet  because- 
every  member  of  the  Board  was  still 
elected  as  an  Episcopalian  (Culver- 
well), 781. 

Dual  Professors,  Appointment  of  involved 
a test — Fawcett’s  Act  necessarily 
violated  (Culverwell),  781. 

Scheme  consistent  with  spirit  of  the  Act- 
although  perhaps,  inconsistent  with 
its  Letter  (Culverwell),  781-2. 

Mixed  Education — Scheme  was  a scheme  of 
Mixed  Education  (Culverwell)  766. 

“ National  ” University — Scheme  was  devised- 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  up  what- 
ever privileges  were  possessed  above  the- 
rest  of  Ireland  (Culverwell),  2426  (p.  151). 
Need  for  a University  to  be  in  greater  touch 
with  the  sympathies  and  with  the  history 
of  the  country  than  Trinity  was  at  pre- 
sent (Culverwell),  2426  (p.  151). 
Professorships — Dual  Professorships,  Scheme 
satisfied  the  position  in  regard  to  Chairs 
about  which  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise 
(Culverwell),  2422. 

Protestant  feeling — Dread  of  a separation  of 
the  University-going  classes  into  two  dis- 
tinct camps,  well-being  of  the  country  in 
question  (Culverwell),  786. 

Religious  privileges  for  all  denominations- 
(Culverwell),  2422,  2423. 

Settlement  of  University  Question — 

Not  a scheme  for  settling  whole  question. 
Simply  a proposal  ’to  show  how 
Trinity  College  could  be  made  more 
useful  (Traill),  44. 

Not  likely  to  be  acceptable  (Bernard), 
636;  (Magennis),  3120. 

Possible  Settlement — 

Appeal  for  full  discussion  of  ihe- 
scheme  (Culverwell),  2426  (p. 
151). 

Possible  settlement  as  far  as  it  could 
be  settled  by  means  of  Trinity 
College — if  it  had  consent  of  the- 
Bishops  (Traill),  39. 

Staff  of  the  College,  etc.,  Attitude  of  (Traill). 
3,  32-,  41,  43. 

No  Senior  Fellows  had  signed,  7 of  the 
12  Signatories,  practically  the  most. 
Junior  Fellows  (Gray),  3964. 
Professors— Four  out  of  eight  Signatories- 
not  Graduates  of  Trinity,  the  other 
four  professional  men  whose  main 
business  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
University  (Gray),  3965-8. 
Transitional  period  difficulty  (Bernard),  636. 
Admission  on  a Governing  Body  agreed 
to,  of  eminent  Roman  Catholics  to 
tide  over  interim  until  entrance  of 
sufficient  Roman  Catholic  Students 
to  secure  representation  (Traill),  3. 
Unsatisfactory  Scheme  (Bernard),  740  3>- 
(I).  V.  Browne),  5066. 

SlZAKSHIPS  : 

Means  of  meeting  necessity  of  poor  men  with 
brains — Privileges,  Extension  of  Sizar- 
ships  desirable  (Traill),  3. 

Number  of  Sizars  who  had  become  Fellows  of 
the  College  in  the  last  sixty  years  (Traill), 
3-5. 

Qualification  for— Lack  of  sufficient  means  had 
to  be  proved  in  order  to  enable  a man  to 
compete  (Leech),  3291. 

No  proper  investigation  made  (M'Mordie),, 
2582. 

Value  (Leech),  3292-3. 

Societies  of  Trinity  Collegb: 

(Bears),  4861-6.  ■ 

See  also  names  of  particular  Societies. 


lieved  that  the  scheme  satisfied  all  essen-  gPECIAXlaTS  and  S: 
tial  requirements  (Culverwell),  2422.  Difference  betv 

Hostels  for  Roman  Catholic  Students  admis-  “pure 

sibie  under  the  scheme  (Culverwell),  2422.  Change  in 

Lectures— Free  to  all,  but  no  University  com-  tion  h 

pulsion  on  Students  to  go  to  any  special  disti-n| 

lectures  (Culverwell),  2423.  4905-6 

Legal  Objection— Scheme  inconsistent  with  ^stances 

Fawcett’s  Act  (Bernard),  611.  (Beau 
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Specialists  and  Specialisation  \ ,, 

Difference  between  a Specialist  and  a mere  or 
“pure”  Specialist  (Beare),  4804,  4900. 
Change  in  direction  of  Specialisation — Ques- 
tion how  far  it  was  now  possible  to  be 
distinguished  in  different  subjects  (Beare), 
4905-6.  , _ , 

Instances  in  point— Case  of  Dr.  salmon,  etc. 
(Beare),  4882-4,  49014. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Starkie,  Db.  : 

Classical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Criticism  of — 
Repudiation  of  alleged  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Leech’s  views  ( Beare ),  4727. 

Statutes : 

Bedell's  Statutes — 

“ Natives,”  Special  Provision  for  (Madden), 
2546 

Substantially  Temple’s  (Madden),  2441. 

Complication  of  Code — Re-codification  required 
(Jackson,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron),  1046; 
(Madden),  2511. 

King’s  Letters,  Codification  could  be  done  by 
(Madden),  2512. 

Laudian  Statutes — 

Adaptation  of  older  Statutes  which  had  been 
adopted  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
or  certainly  from  Cambridge  (Madden), 
2442. 

Board  had  power  to  make  decrees  with  con- 
sent of  Visitors  (Madden),  2442. 

Fellows,  Division  into  Senior  and  Junior 
adopted  and  stereotyped  (Madden),  2445. 

Right  of  making  statutes  and  appointing  Pro- 
vost surrendered  (Madden),  2442. 

Visitors,  changes  made  in  Board  of  Visitors 
(Madden),  2445. 

New  Code,  Question  of  (Madden),  2509. 

Practical  Working  Code  starting  with  Laudian 
Statutes  (Madden),  2510. 

Temple’s  Code — First  Complete  Code  drawn  up  by 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Madden),  2441. 

Steward : 

Domestic  affairs  of  the  College  were  regulated  by 
the  Chief  Steward— Salary,  etc.  (Leech), 
3274-7,  3346. 

Sth  afford,  Lobd  : 

Interest  in  Trinity  College — Strafford's  Reforms 
were  really  in  the  Interest  of  the  College 
at  the  time  (Madden),  2442. 

Students : 

Age  of  Entry  for  Matriculation — Average  Age 


Studies,  Boabd  of  : 

Sec  Faculties. 

Supervising  Body  to  ensure  maintenance  of  proper 
Standard  in  Teaching  Institutions  : 
No  objection  (Delany),  4499. 

Surgeons,  College  of: 

Courses  recognised  (A.  F.  Dixon),  1816. 

Synnott,  Mr.  N.  J. — Representative  of  Committee  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Laymen. 

Action  exceeding  jurisdiction  (Browne),  4963-5. 
Evidence,  1497-716. 


Classes  of  Students— Question  of  Filins  nobilis 
( Mahaffy ),  2751-3. 

Falling  off  in  number  frequenting  Trinity 
College,  Explanation  (Gray),  4120. 

Growing  tendency  in  Upper  Classes  to  send 
sons  elsewhere  than  to  Trinitv  (Madden), 
2555,  2556. 

Upper  Classes  in  Ireland  did  not  seem  to  give 
their  sons  a University  education,  few  of 
them  went  either  to  Trinitv  or  elsewhere 
(Mahaffy),  2754-5. 

External  Candidates,  Proportion  of — Much 

smaller  number  came  from  England  than 
formerly — Considerable  number  came 
from  the  country  in  Ireland  (Bernard), 
626-7. 

Non-Resident  Students — 

Social  Life — Non-Resident  Students  got  a 
good  deal  of  College  life,  Debating 
Societies,  Clubs,  etc.  (Bernard),  676. 

Supervision  of — No  Supervision,  Question  of 
Attendance  at  College  Chapel  Services 
(Bernard),  674-5. 

Number  of  Students — 

Every  stratum  had  been  tapped,  that  it  was 
possible  to  tap  in  present  circumstances 
(Mahaffy),  2756-8,  2774. 

Fluctuation — 

Explanation  (Mahaffy),  2781. 

Number  at  present  1,250  and  going  up 
rapidly,  as  low  as  936  at  one  time 
(Traill),  202. 

War  made  it  impossible  to  keep  Students 
(Gray),  3911-2. 

Increase  in  number  of  Students— Failure  in 
connection  with  experiment  of  offer- 
ing additional  Exhibitions  (Maliaffv) 
2715-21,  2773.  * 

Causes  (Mahaffy),  2774-8. 

Total  Number  (Mahaffy),  2668-72,  2780. 

Total  Number  on  May  1st— Number  of  each 
Religious  denomination  (Traill),  200. 

Number  of  Students  in  the  separate  Faculties— 
Return  to  be  obtained  (Kelleher),  1893. 

Poor  Students — Help  given  in  Trinity  in  ways 
unknown  to  outside  Public,  every  Tutor 
entitled  to  remit  Tutorial  fees  to  four  per 
cent,  of  his  pupils  (Gray),  4062. 


Tarleton,  Dr. — Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin — Bursar. 

Evidence,  334-52,  502-50. 

Teachers  : 

Appointment  of  Catholic  Teachers — Difficulty  of 
giving  effect  to  Resolutions  of  1903  with- 
out consent  and  assistance  of  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  (Traill),  15-18. 

Lack  of  University  Education  among  Secondary 
School  Teachers,  Teachers  m Diocesan 
Colleges,  etc.  (Magennis),  3147. 

' Trinity  College,  Teachers  in — 

Incomes — 

Too  largely  dependent  on  Students’  Fees — 
Fixed  portion  too  small  in  pro- 
portion to  variable  part  (A.  F. 
Dixon),  1906. 

Changes  in  Curriculum,  Introduction 
of  new  courses,  etc.,  rendered 
difficult  or  almost  impossible 
(A.  F.  Dixon),  1906. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Medical  School,  Pro- 
fessors and  Tutors. 

Objections  to  any  distinction  between  Univer- 
sity and  College  Teachers — All  were  both 
University  and  College  Teachers  (Leech), 
3312. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Fellows,  Professors, 
and  Tutors. 

Teaching  provided  by  Trinity  College  : 

College  teaching  in  addition  to  formal  lectures 
(Mahaffy),  2686-8. 

Size  of  Classes,  Indifferent  teaching  sometimes 
arising  from  (Leech),  3237,  3302-3,  3347. 

Division  of  Classes  according  to  ability — 
Very  recent  reform  (Leech),  3348-9. 

Sufficient  for  a well-prepared  Passman  and  theo- 
retically sufficient  for  Honour  Students 
(Mahaffy),  2693-6. 

Temple,  Sir  W.  : 

First  Complete  Code  of  Statutes  of  Trinity  College 
drawn  up  by  (Madden),  2441. 

Terms  op  Reference  to  Commission  : 

Robertson  Commission,  Matters  taken  before — 
Commission  required  not  to  go  into  such 
matters  (Chairman),  1488,  1494. 

Schemes  outside  Trinity  College — Commission 
might  say  they  considered  some  one 
Scheme  better  than  dealing  with  Trinity 
College,  but  they  could  not  consider  any 
such  Scheme  in  detail  (Chairman),  1282. 

Solutions  of  the  Education  Question  could  only 
be  discussed  as  affecting  Trinity  College 
(Chairman),  1492-3. 

Theological  Colleges: 

Nature  of  Instruction  given,  Extent  of  Arts 
teaching,  etc.  (FitxGibbon),  2259-60. 

Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity  College  : 

Refer  to  title  Divinity  School. 

Thompson,  Dr.— King's  Professor  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

Evidence,  2169-245. 

Thrift,  Mr. — Erasmus  Smith's  Professor  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Evidence,  1198-1209,  1223-4,  1226-32,  1234,  1257- 
62.  1262-7,  1268-70,  1271-2,  1274,  1276. 
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Tbaiix.  Da. — Provost  of  Trinity  College. 
Evidence,  1-327,  2416-22.  . 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge  : 

Close  connection  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(Madden),  2508. 

Fellows,  Election  of — Practice  of  taking  external 
opinions  (Jackson),  1109. 


Trinity  Colle ge,  D ublin  : 

Devoting  itself  too  much  to  Professional  Studies 
rather  than  Arts — Miss  White’s  State- 
ment (Traill),  313. 

Original  Constitution — Autonomous  College  (Mad- 
den), 2440. 

University  and  College,  Relations  between — 

Buildings,  No  University  Buildings  (Ber- 
nard), 601-2. 

Capture  of  the  University  by  the  College, 
Question  of  (Bernard),  403-4. 

Closeness  of  the  Connection — 

Called  the  “ University  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege” in  the  Act  of  Union  (Leech), 
3313. 

Union  so  close  that  if  they  were  separa- 
ted, rhe  names  might  be  retained, 
but  the  reality  would  cease  to  exist 
(Cvlverw.il),  764  (p.  45). 

Corporation — The  University  had  never  been 
incorporated  (Madden),  2450,  2454 ; 
(Gray),  3920,  3922. 

Burning  Questions  arising  in  other  Uni- 
versities out  of  relations  of  Colleges 
to  University,  etc.,  had  no  existence 
in  Dublin  (Gray),  3922. 

Intention  of  Founders  of  Trinity  College, 
Question  of — Meaning  of  Collegium 
Mater  Universitatis  (Gray),  4063. 
Money  left  to  Corporation  of  the 
University  held  to  be  left  to  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College  (Mad- 
den), 2454. 

Only  University  in  the  Kingdom  not 
Incorporated  (Gray),  3922. 

Robertson  Commission  Report,  Extract 
from  (Madden),  2486. 

Governing  Body  for  the  University  as  distinct 
from  the  College,  question  of — No 
advantage  in  establishing  separate 
Governing  Body — Dual  Machinery 
extremely  cumbrous  (Bernard),  643. 

No  difference — Merely  different  aspects  of  the 
same  institution  (Bernard),  496 ; 
(Delany),  4501-2. 

Mahaffy’s,  Dr.,  View  (Madden),  2450, 
2454. 

Phrases  Trinity  College  and  University 
•jf  Dublin  used  as  indicating  the  same 
entity  (Bernard),  401,  437. 

• >•  Robertson  Commission  Report,  Extract 

from  (Maddefi),  2486. 

Professors  and  Fellows,  Powers  and  Duties  of 
— Was  any  distinction  desirable  between 
their  duties  and  powers  in  respect  of 
College  and  University  matters  (Joly), 
881-2. 

University  College,  Recognition  as  by  Charter  of 
James  I.,  1613  (Madden),  2441. 

Work  of — Catholic  Opinion,  the  work  was  admir- 
able for  those  who  took  advantage  of  it 
(Browne),  4978a.  . 

Refer  also  to  names  of  Schemes — Don  haven 
Scheme,  Single  University,  etc. 


Trinity  Hall: 

Restoration  to  Trinity  College  question — Correc- 
tion of  Statement  xix.  of  Appendix  to 
First  Repoit  (Thompson),  2241-5. 

Tutors  and  Tutorial  System  : 

Abolition  of,  proposed  (Leech),  3314-22. 

Choice  of,  Tutor — Undergraduate  was  free  to 
choose  (Mahaffy),  2678-9. 

Division  of  Tutors  into  three  Classes  (Traill), 
242. 

Word  Tutor  meant  not  only  the  man  whose 
income  came  out  of  Tutorial  Funds,  but 
also  the  man  who  had  charge  of  pupils 
(Tarleton),  511. 

Doing  very  • good  work,  but  entailed  a large  ex- 
pense on  Fellowships  (TrailT),  119-22. 


Tutors  and  Tutorial  System — continued. 

Functions  of  the  Tutor — 

Director  of  Studies  but  not  a Class-taker 
(Mahaffy),  2684-5. 

Lecturer  always— -Required  to  Lecture  for  at 
least  two  hours  a day  in  term  time 
(Mahaffy),  2683. 

Lectures  supplemented  by  written  work 
(Mahaffy),  2703-4. 

Number  of  Lectures  per  day,  Labour  involved, 
&c.  (Gwynn),  1159-61. 

Two  Lectures  a day  expected  from  each  Tutor 
(Mahaffy),  2698. 

Incomes — 

Effect  of  Number  of  Pupils  on — The  largest 
additional  sum  was  £120  (Mahaffy), 
2680. 

Loss  of  Income  in  some  cases  by  falling 
off  in  number  of  students  during  last 
three  years  (Traill),  249-50. 

Fellows  who  have  pupils— £800  a year,  some 
of  them  more  (Traill),  246. 

Made  up  of  a number  of  other  things  besides 
Tutorial  Fees  (Traill),  247. 

Means  of  Estimating  Share  of  Tutorial  Fees 
accruing  to  any  particular  Tutor  (Traill). 

Necessary  for  a Fellow  to  be  a Tutor  in  order 
to  make  a living  (Gwynn),  1158. 

Not  a very  large  remuneration  considering  the 
class  of  men  (Traill),  248,  251. 

Tutorial  part  of  the  Income  was  placed  op- 
posite the  name  of  each  Junior  Fellow, 
but  did  not  appear  in  the  Bursar’s  Ac- 
count (Traill),  259-60. 

Lectures. 

Improvement  of  Lectures  by  making  Office  of 
Tutor  elective,  Dr.  Bernard’s  proposal— 
Dr.  Bernard  could  have  brought  his  pro- 
posal before  the  Council  of  the  Board 
but  had  not  done  so  (Gray),  4009. 

Number  of  Students  in  Classes  (Mahaffy), 
2701. 

One  an  Honours  Lecture,  the  other  a Pass 
Lecture  (Mahaffy),  2699,  2742-3. 

Neither  Lecture  was  formal,  they  were 
Catechetical  (Mahaffy),  2700,  2702. 

Limit  to  number  of  Pupils — Varied  in  each  year, 
total  number  would  go  up  to  more  than 
100  (Eelleher),  2680 ; (Mahaffy),  2681-2. 

Number  of  Fellows  habitually  acting  as  Tutors 
(Mahaffy),  2676-7. 

All  Junior  Fellows  not  Professors  were  Tutore- 
(Mahaffy),  2673-5. 

No  Tutors  .at  present  who  were  not  Fellows 
(Traill),  162. 

Objections  to  present  System  (Bernard),  592. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (System  (Rolleston),  3401. 

Provisional  Fellows — Bulk  of  the  Tutorial  work  to 
be  done  by  proposed  (Bernard),  593. 

Reduction  in  number  of  Tutor  Fellows  taking 
charge  of  pupils  from  14  to  5 — More  time 
for  teaching  or  special  Research  (Traill), 
152  (p.  11),  245,  261-2;  (Tarleton),  510. 

All  Fellows  not  suitable  for  taking  charge  of 
Pupils — Opportunity  to  select  the  best 
five  (Traill),  244-5. 

Release  from  Tutorial  Duties  in  case  of  dis- 
tinguished men  desiring  to  do  Research 
Work  (Joly),  1217-8,  1221-2. 

Senior  Tutors,  Position  of  with  regard  to  Honour 
Lectures  (Mahaffy),  2746-50,  2782-3. 

Social  Relations  with  Pupils  (Mahaffy),  2690. 

Statement  on  Tutor  System  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Commission  (Gwynn),  1192-6. 

Tarleton’s,  Dr.,  Scheme  (Tarleton),  503. 

Time  occupied  by  Tutorial  Work — Two  or  three 
hours  a day  (Traill),  261. 

Type  of  University  or  College — 'Present  Needs  of 
Ireland  : 

Arts  University,  an  Institution  of  which  May- 
nooth  would  be  the  Divinity  School  (Fitz- 
Gibbon),  2336. 

Modern  Type  of  University  where  men  could  get 
professional  training,  and  Fees  would  be 
lower  than  at  Trinity  (Bernard),  362, 
407,  460,  477-8,  747-8;  (Madden),  2548, 
2554  ; (Magennis),  3066,  3100  ; (Delany) - 
4383. 
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Type  of  University  oe  College— Present  Needs  of 

Ireland — continued : 

Modern  Type,  &c. — continued : 

Catholic  Bishops,  attitude  of  (Bernard),  364- 

6. 

Catholics— Some  would  go  to  Trinity  College, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  would  go  to  some 
other  Institution  (Bernard),  749-50. 

Competition — Effect  on  Social  life  of  Country 
(Bernard),  751. 

Expenditure,  Method  of  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed (Bernard),  476. 

Older  Scud:es  included,  but  would  not  take 
the  same  position  as  in  Dublin  Univer- 
sity (Bernard),  369-70. 

Protestants  not  excluded,  but  number  of  Pro- 
testants of  type  mentioned  was  much  less 
than  number  of  Catholics  (Bernard),  363, 
368. 

Students — Classes  whom  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  bring  into  the  new  institution 
. (Bernard),  491-5. 

Trinity  College — No  gain  in  prestige  by  being 
. associated  with  a new  and  untried  In- 

stitution (Bernard),  462. 

Scale  upon  which  provision  should  be  made  for 
Catholic  University  Education. 

Amount  necessary — Cost  of  a Modern 
Battleship  would  be  sufficient  (Bernard), 
474. 

Liberal  Scale — Objections  to  system  of  count- 
ing heads,  Three-fourths  of  the  Irish 
people  probably  were  Roman  Catholics, 
but  not  three-fourths  of  the  University- 
going Population  (Bernard),  472-3. 

Trinity  College  and  Dublin  University — 

Ancient  University  which  had  kept  pace  with 
the  times  (Beare),  4879. 

Contact  between  University  and  outside 
World,  Advantages  of — -Proposal  to  in- 
crease contact  by  means  of  University 
Lectures  (Madden),  2551-2. 

Education  given  same  type  as  that  given  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Madden)  2555- 
6,  2558. 

Failure  of  from  a national  standpoint 
(Magenn  is),  2939. 

Agriculture,  School  of,  Complaint  of  in- 
sufficient provision  and  lack  of  in- 
terest (Magennis),  2943-50. 

Economic  and  Social  Studies,  no  provi- 
sion for  (Magennis),  2942. 

Education,  School  of — In  its  Infancy — 
Backwardness  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land owing  to  lack  of  University 
Provision  (Magennis),  2951-3. 

Medieval — No  account  taken  of  the  newer  de- 
velopments of  thought,  &c.  (Magennis), 
3109-10. 

Professional  Schools,  Provision  for— School  of 
Agriculture  Established,  &c.  (Bernard), 


University  College,  Dublin — continued : 

Mixing  of  Students — 'Percentage  of  Non-Catholics 
(Synnott),  1541  (p.  89) ; (Delany),  4513. 

Attracted  by  lower  Fees  and  greater  elasti- 
city of  Scheme  (Delany),  4514-5. 

Nucleus  of  an  institution  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  increase  and  develop  (Magennis),  2969 
2977. 

Additional  Endowments,  Local  habitation  and 
widened  Constitution,  proposed — Com- 
patible with  any  of  the  three  proposed 
solutions  of  the  University  Question 
(Magennis),  2978-9. 

Autonomy  preferred — 

So  long  as  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  (practi- 
cally a Presbyterian  Institution)  was  a 
constituent  member  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, not  possible  to  have  the  same 
advantages  as  might  be  got  in  Dublin 
University  (Magennis),  2982. 
University  College  hampered  by  the 
Senate  dictating  courses,  prescribing 
Books,  etc.  (Magennis),  2981-2,  3003! 

Royal  University,  connection  with — 

Fellowships  of  the  Royal  University  hold  by 
Professors  in  the  College  and  only  so 
long  as  they  were  Professors  (Magennis), 
2973-4 

So  close  that  the  Royal  University  was  reallv 
a Teaching  Body  as  regarded  Univer- 
sity College  (Magennis),  2972. 

Staff — 

Number  of  Professors  (Maqcnnis),  2967-8- 
(Delany),  4252-3. 

Philosophy,  Professors  of,  three  in  number, 
subject  ranked  next  to  Theology  in  Catho- 
lic eyes  (Magennis),  2954. 

Professors  were  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity mostly  and  receiving  salaries  as  such 
(Mage.nnis),  2967-8. 

Quite  as  good  in  Mathematics,  Science,  etc., 
a^any  College  anywhere  (Magennis), 

Religion  of  Professors — Preponderance  of 
Roman  Catholics,  but  there  had  been 
non-Catholics  among  them  from  the  be- 
ginning (Delany),  4254-5. 

Episcopate,  Attitude  of — Predominance 
of  Roman  Catholics  required  but  not  ex- 
clusion of  non-Catholics  (Delany),  4256-7. 

Sources  of  Supply — Sufficient  number  of 
Graduates  already  trained  (Maqennis), 
3112-4. 

Students,  Number  of  (Magennis),  2965. 

Restricted  by  lack  of  accommodation  (Delano), 
4475,  4478. 

Women,  Position  of — Excluded  from  certain  lec- 
tures but  allowed  to  go  in  for  examina- 
tions and  win  degrees  (O'Farrelly)  4214, 
4228,  4231,  4233. 

University  Commission  of  1851 : 

Reference  to  (Joly),  944. 


TJ- 

University  College,  Dublin  : 

Bringing  over  Staff  and  Students  in  event  of  re- 
organisation of  Trinity  College,  proposed 
(Synnott),  1541  (p.  89). 

Commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  University 
_ College  directly  (Chairman),  4199. 

Curriculum— Lack  of  freedom  to  select  own  Courses 
—Objections  to  Senate  System  of  the  Rcval 
University  (Magennis),  2981-2,  3003. 

“ Episcopal  Domination”  alleged— Bishops  had 
never  interfered  in  any  way,  and  were 
content  to  have  two  priests  and  two 
bishops  only  on  a Governing  Body  of 
twenty-four  (Delany),  4281-2,  4493. ' 

Existence  since  time  of  Cardinal  Newman,  now 
known  as  University  College,  formerly 
caller!  the  Catholic  University  (Ma- 
gennis), 2970-1,  3159. 

Fees  charged  (Delany),  4411. 

German  Universities  frequented  by  Students  (De- 
lany), 4516.  v 

Limitation  of  Thought  and  Narrowness  of  teach- 
ing charge,  Reply  to  (Delany),  4493-4. 


V- 

V ice- Chancellor  : 

Ecclesiastical  Vice-Chancellors— Early  Ordinance 
under  which  Vice-Chancellor  could  fine 
Professor  of  Divinity  for  neglect  of  duties 
(Madden),  2467. 

Powers  of— Veto  on  degrees  (Madden),  2451. 


Vice-Provost  : 

Expense  to  Trinity  College  if  lie  had  been  jetired 
at  sixty-five  (Traill),  152  (p.  10). 

Sinecure  Office  (Traill),  152  (p.  10),  194; 

(Leech),  3212  (p.  198). 


Victoria  College,  Belfast: 

Request  for  Recognition  as  College  under  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Miss  Owynn),  2086. 

Victoria  University  : 

Colleges  of  former  University,  Existing  connection 
between — Text  of  Victoria  Clause 

(Windle),  3727. 

Instance  of  Centrifugal  tendency  of  a Federal  Uni- 
versity (Windle),  3727;  (Bucher),  4592. 
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Visitors,  Board  of: 

Original  Constitution  of  Board  of  Visitors — 
Changes  made  by  Laudian  Statutes 
(Madden),  2446. 


w. 


W ah  : 

Effect  on  number  of  Entrances  at  Trinity  College 
(Gray),  3911-2. 

Welsh  University  : 

Degree  in  Theology,  Offer  to  confer  (MacDer- 
inott),  1315. 

Federal  University — Successful  only  to  a 'limited 
extent  (Hamilton),  3615;  (W indie),  3727. 

White,  Miss  H.  M Principal  of  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin : 

Evidence,  4148-98. 

Whittaker,  Dr. — lloyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  and 
Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy : 

Evidence,  1241-56,  1262. 

Windle,  Du. — President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork: 
Evidence,  3725-95. 

Women  Graduates’  Association: 

Work  of  (Miss  Gwynn),  2081-2. 

Women  Students : 

Admission  to  Trinity  College — 

Arrangements  entirely  satisfactory  (Hanan), 
4215,  4241. 

Discussion  on  the  matter  for  20  years — Final 
Decision  in  favour  of  Admission  (Traill), 
256. 

Existing  system — Requirement  of  Testi- 
monials and  Age  Limit,  Nothing  more 
(Bernard),  735-7. 

Free  Admission  to  Lectures  given  to  men, 
General  desire  for  (Miss  Gwynn),  2083, 
2093. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Madden),  2477. 
Farther  opening  of  Classes  so  that  Women 
not  wishing  to  go  in  for  a Degree  might 
attend  Classes  on  Subjects  which 
interested  them,  proposed — Doubtful  ex- 
periment (Mrs's  Gwynn),  2103-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Bernard),  599. 

Women’s  School  Association  of  Ireland 
(afterwards  Women  Graduates'  Associa- 
tion), Work  of  (Miss  Gwynn),  2081-2. 
Age  Limit,  proposed  (Bernard),  652,  655. 
Eighteen 

General  Rule  fixing  limit  at  18  with  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  ladies  above 
17  who  had  passed  the  Senior 
Grade  in  the  preceding  year,  pro- 
posed (Miss  Gwynn),  2087-92,  2129. 
Hard  and  Fast  Rule,  Objection  to — Hard- 
ship to  exceptionally  good  Students 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2087. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Bernard),  .655-6 ; 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2070,  2144. 

Entrance  Prizes,  Age  limit  for,  no  necessity 
for  a girl  to  come  in  early  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2135. 

Newnham,  Regulation  at  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2132-4. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a limit  (Bernard),  594, 
598  (Madden),  2477. 

Seventeen — 

Hard  and  F ast  Rule  that  no  woman  stu- 
dent should  come  into  residence  under 
17 — Opinion  in  favour  of  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2124-9. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  allowing  a girl  of 
17  to  pass  Entrance  Examination  if 
she  oould.  She  would  be  nearly  18 
before  beginning  to  attend  Lectures 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2071-2. 

Standard  of  Entrance  Examination,  Effect  on 
age  of  Candidates  coming  up  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2143. 


Women  Students — continued: 

Age  limit,  proposed— continued. 

Tendency  at  Trinity  to  bring  Students  as 
young  as  possible  (White),  4184. 
Witness  had  not  seen  any  mischief  aris- 
ing from  it  (White),  4185. 

Alexandra  College,  see  that  title. 

Association  with  Male  Students  without  restric- 
tion— 

American  Conditions,  Comparison  with  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2165. 

Mixed  Classes  in  Chicago  University — 
Recent  change  in  Regulations  made 
in  accordance  with  Founder’s  wishes 
(O’Farrelly),  4249. 

Difficulties  arising  from  “Co-education" — 
No  serious  difficulties,  the  men  had  be- 
haved very  well  (Miss  Gwynn),  2130, 
2159-60. 

Effect  of  Admission  of  Women  on  Men’s  work 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2131. 

Objections  (Bernard),  594,  598;  (White), 
4184. 

Separate  benches  for  Laboratory  Work,  in 
ordinary  Arts  course  they  went  as  they 
pleased  (Miss  Gwynn),  2163-4. 

Change  in  Academical  opinion  in  Ireland  since 
1894  (Madden),  2476. 

Class  of  Work  done  by  Women — 

Degree  or  University  Examination  aimed  at 
by  all  Women  (Miss  Gwynn),  2101-2. 

Honours  Courses  taken  by  almost  all  women 
Students  (Miss  Gwynn),  2076,  2145-7, 
2161-2 ; (Hanan),  4249. 

Success  in  Examinations — Number  of  Honour 
■•Degrees  taken  by  Women  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2106. 

Collegiate  Life,  Lack  of  (Bernard),  594. 

Provost's  House  and  Garden,  Handing  over 
for  the  use  of  Women  Students,  proposed 
(Leech),  3239-42,  3306. 

Combination,  Possibility  of  between  the  various 
places  devoted  to  Women’s  Education — 
Difficulties  of  Distance  and  Denomina- 
tional difficulties  (Bernard),  614-5. 

Exhibitions,  see  sub-heading  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions. 

Facilities  for  University  Education  in  Ireland 
compared  with  those  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales — Witness’s  Statement  too 
general  but  true  in  the  main  (O'Farrelly), 
4208-13. 

Fellowships,  Permission  to  stand  for — Not  de- 
sirable under  present  conditions  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2106. 

Honour  Students,  Provision  for  (Traill),  313. 

Medical  Students — 

Attendance  at  Lectures  on  same  conditions  as 
the  men,  all  Lectures  open  to  Women 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2080,  2156,  2158. 

Physiology  and  Anatomy,  Separate  work  in 
— 'Separate  dissecting  room,  etc. 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2111,  2157. 

Number  of  Women  Students,  Number  attending 
Lectures  (Miss  Gwynn),  2076-80. 

Roman  Catholic  Students,  Number  of — 
None  from  St.  Marv’s  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2168. 

Object  in  demanding  University  Education — 
First  thought  should  be  development  of 
the  Individual,  and  foundation  of 
Character,  not  equipment  for  earning 
a livelihood  (O’Farrelly),  4234. 

Order  in  which  Universities  had  admitted  Women 
(Madden),  2477. 

Trinity  College  the  first  of  the  three  old 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
admit  Women  to  degrees  (Madden),  2448. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Women  Students  educated 
at — Resolution  that  such  women  should 
be  treated  up  to  Michaelmas  Term,  j.907, 
as  if  they  had  the  degrees  they  had  earned 
in  those  Universities  (Madden),  2482. 

Fees,  Sam  received  in— Substantial  balance 
available  on  which  Women  had  a special 
claim  (Madden),  2482-3. 

Number  of  Women  admitted  to  quasi  ad 
eundem  degrees  (Madden),  2482. 

Previous  Preparation  of  Students,  Ignorance  of 
Latin  in  some  cases  alleged— Correction 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2097-100. 
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Women  Students — continued. 


Women  Students— continued. 


Provision  for  Women  Students  at  Trinity — Miss 
White’s  Complaint  (Traill),  313. 

Recognition  of  Outside  Institutions,  Question  of — 

Certain  Courses  in  Alexandra  College  and 
other  Women’s  Colleges,  Recognition 
proposed  (Madden),  2479-82,  2569- 
71. 

Alternative  Scheme  merely,  not  suggested 
that  women  students  at  Trinity 
should  not  take  courses  with  men 
(Madden),  2559-71. 

Colleges  outside  Dublin,  Recognition  out 
of  the  question  (Madden),  2482. 

Women’s  College  in  connection  with  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  or  Royal  University,  Re- 
cognition of — Robertson  Commission  sug- 
gestion (Madden),  2477. 

Registrar — Lady  Registrar  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible for  ihe  Women  Students  (Ber- 
nard), 594. 

Regulations  made  in  1903  (Madden),  2476. 

Residence  Question — 

Girls  allowed  to  live  in  lodgings  with  their 
brothers,  alleged— One  case  where  the 
brother  was  quite  young  and  delicate 
(Han an),  4247-8. 

Hostel  for  Women  Students,  proposed  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2073-4,  2081. 

Alexandra  College  ought  to  have  share  in 
the  management  (Bernard),  664 ; 
(White),  4163. 

Class  of  Girls  who  would  come  to  Hostels 
— same  as  Alexandra  College  Stu- 
dents (Miss  Gicynn),  2107-9. 

Demand,  Extent  of— No  gfeat  demand 
probable  as  long  as  Tnnity  allowed 
Women  Students  to  live  in  rooms 
with  their  brothers  (TFAite),  4163. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Madden),  2482  ; 
(Hanan),  4236. 

Outside  Trinity  College  and  purely  resi- 
dential, proposed  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2166. 

Regulation  proposed,  that  Women  Stu- 
dents should  live  either  with  their 
Parents  or  in  a recognised  Hostel 
(Bernard),  598. 

Lodgings  not  satisfactory  (Miss  Gwynn), 
2073. 

Majority  lived  with  parents,  relations  or 
friends  (Miss  Gwynn),  2073. 

No  Hcstel  or  Residence  provided  (Bernard), 
594. 

Rooms  set  apart  for  Women  Students— Read- 
ing-room, Cloak-room,  &c.  (Bernard), 
653;  (Hanan).  4237-8. 

Social  Life — Nothing  in  the  way  of  a Club 
where  Women  Students  could  enjoy  ad- 
vantages of  College  Life  in  the  same  way 
as  men  (Bernard),  654. 

Royal  University  and  Women  Students. 

Charter  supposed  to  be  open  equally  to  men 
and  women  (O’Farrelly),  4205. 

Exclusion  of  Women  from  certain  Lectures 
in  one  of  the  Teaching  Colleges  of  the 
University  (O’Farrelly),  4228. 

Graduates,  Proportion  of  Women  among 
(O’ Far  telly),  4205. 


Royal  University  Commission— Favourable  to 
claims  of  Women  Students  (O’ Farrell u\ 
4249.  ' 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Middle  Grade  Exhibitions — .Would  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taking  up  Ex- 
hibition if  under  the  proposed  Age  Limit 
(Bernard),  657-9. 

Nutting  Exhibitions  invariably  went  to 
Senior  Grade  Students  (Miss  Gwvnn) 
2136. 

Women  were  eligible  (Traill),  326. 

Separate  Classes  for  Women,  Question  of. 

Honour  Classes,  Students  attending — Different 
considerations  applied.  They  were  com- 
paratively few  and  all  serious  Students, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
duplicate  (White),  4190-1. 

Laboratory  Work— Bench  on  one  side  of  the 
room  devoted  to  Women  Students  (Miss 
Gicynn),  2122. 

Parents,  Class  of,  desiring  separate  teaching 
for  their  daughters. 

Class  had  given  no  evidence  of  its 
existence,  (Hanan),  4222-3. 

Class  undoubtedly  existed,  Letters  re- 
ceived from  Parents,  etc.  (TFliite), 
4155,  4187-9.  ' 

Provision  in  Trinity  College  to  meet 
wishes  of  such  Parents  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2111,  2122,  2157. 
Further  Provision,  Question  of  (Miss 
Gwynn),  2114-5,  2117-21 ; ( 'Mad- 
den),  2477 ; (White),  4156-8. 
Witness  had  not  come  in  contact  with 
such  parents  possibly  owing  to  her 
position  (Miss  Gwynn),  2110,  2112. 
2116. 

Pass  Classes — Rather  absurd  since  Honours 
Lectures  had  to  be  taken  with  the  men 
(Miss  Gwynn),  2094-6. 

Principle  practically  carried  out  in  Fresh- 
man years  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
.Senior  Freshman  (Hanan),  4243. 

Size  of  Classes  caused  a large  amount  of  the 
Teaching  to  be  indifferent  at  present 
(Leech),  3237,  3302-3,  3347. 

Teaching  Profession— Large  proportion  of 
Women  Students  qualifying  for  (Ber- 
nard), 660-1.  V 

Pass  Degree  would  not  give  ail  the  necessary 
preparation  for  teaching — Alexandra  Col- 
lege might  be  able  to  make  better  arrange- 
ments if  given  a free  hand  (Bernard). 
662-3. 

University  College,  Dublin,  position  at — 
(O’Farrelly),  4214,  4228,  4231,  4233. 


Women’s  School  Association  or  Ieeland  • 
Work  of  (Miss  Gwynn),  2081. 


Zoology  and  Botany  foe  Pass  Students  : 
(A.  F.  Duron),  1868.  1877-8. 
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